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PREf  ACE. 


• 

In  the  history  of  1808,  the  great  object  of  attention  id 
Spain.  Spain  is  the  centre  around  which  we  arrange  all 
other  countries  in  Europe ;  and  we  take  more  or  less  inte* 
rest  in  them,  according  to  the  relation  in  which  they  stand 
to  the  theatre  on  which  the  contest  between  liberty  and 
tyranny  is  to  be  determined.  This  exhibits  to  our  view  a 
striking  mixture  of  patriotism  and  corruption,  exertion  and 
remissness,  precaution  and  improvidence,  heroism  and  cow- 
ardice. Patriotic  ardour,  however,  prevailed,  on  the  whole, 
over  corruption  ;  and  though  new  levies  of  peasants  were 
apt,  on  most  occasions,  to  consult,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
their  safety  by  flight,  the  amor  patrt4By  and  the  bravery 
of  many  thousands  of  Spaniards  were  carried  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  glory;  and  formed  an  early  and  fond  hope,  that 
if  some  character  pre-eminently  energetic  and  great  should 
be  produced  by  the  present  contest,  and  the  patriots  place 
him  at  their  head,  and  trust  themselves  entirely  to  his 
direction,  the  Great  Peninsula  might  be  .saved,  and  the 
tide  of  fortune  turned  against  the  tyrant.  Such  were  the 
expectations  of  humanity  after  the  first  efforts  of  the 
direction  of  provincial  juntas.  At  the  present  moment, 
the  minds  of  men,  accustomed  to  anticipate  future  by  a 
retrospection  of  past  events,  are  agitated  between  hope  and 
fear,  according  as  they  turn  their  views  to  the  progress  of 
conquerors,  or  the  prosperous  success  of  those  who,  con- 
tending for  liberty,  have  made  head  against  them. 

When  a  great  and  populous  nation,  possessing  extensive 
yet  compacted  dominions,  is  roused  to  arms,  and  breathes 
a  spirit  of  ambition  and  conquest,  it  has  generally  been 
found  for  a  time  irresistible.  Multitudes  are  united  under 
one  standard :  experience  produces  able  commanders ;  they 
possess  all  the  advantages  of  stratagem  and  attack  over 
mere  defence :  resistance  only  renovates  their  spirits,  in- 
flames 
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flames  their  passicms,  and  with  their  strength  increases 
their  pretensions.  They  go  on,  conquering  and  to  con- 
quer. The  Persians  under  Cyrus  were  irresistible :  the 
Macedonians  under  Alexander  were  irresistible  ;  so  were 
the  Romans  i  the  Saracens  who  invaded  Europe  from 
the  south ;  and  the  hordes  of  Tartars  that  have  poured  at 
different  periods  into  the  north  c^  Europe  and  of  Asia. 
To  come  nearer  to  our  own  times,  and  a  case  the  most 
similar  in  history  to  what  is  now  alluded  to,  Charlemagne, 
triumphing  over  all  confederation  and  resistance,  carried 
his  conquests  over  Europe  to  the  banks  of  the  Vistula — 
precisely  to  the  territory  that  witnessed  the  peace  of  Tilsit 
in  1807.  Scalt^ely  had  that  great  and  enterprising  prince 
remitted  hisexertions  for  the  farther  extension  of  his  empire, 
or  ceased  from  aggression,  when  the  Norwegians  and  Danes 
appeared,  and  made  predatory  descents  on  the  coast  of 
Aquitaine.  In  the  reign  of  his  successors;  they  effected 
settlements  in  Sicily,  Naples,  France,  and  Great  Britain : 
thus  proving  still  the  truth  of  the  maxim,  that  enthusiasm 
and  aggreseion  usually  prevail  over  the  power  attacked,  or 
combinations  among  different  powers  for  common  safety. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  spirit  of  liberty,  in  as  many  or 
more  instances,  and  some  of  them  against  the  most  fearful 
odds,  has  proved  invincible.  Not  to  multiply  examples 
which  will  readily  occur  to  readers  of  history,  the  Dutch 
maintained  or  rained  their  liberty,  after  a  struggle  with 
both  the  branches  of  the  House  of  Austria,  then  in  the 
zenith  of  its  power,  continued  for  half  a  century.  The 
mountaineers  of  Chili  were  not  to  be  subdued  by  the  arms 
of  Charles  V^  nor  those  of  his  successors,  to  this  day. 
Whatever  be  the  issue  of  the  present  contest  in  the  Penin- 
sula, it  is  proper  to  record  the  efforts  of  patriotism  and 
courage,  and  the  resources  of  necessity — we  had  almost 
said,  of  despair. 

While  doubts  and  fears  were  entertained  that  the  poli- 
tical independence  of  Old  Spain  was  hastening  to  a  period, 
a  gleam  of  hope  arose,  that^  in  all  events,  the  Spanish  name 
aod  nation  would  still  be  preserved  in  both  Asia  and  Ame- 
rica—^/w  ultra. 
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CHAP.   r. 

« 

The  Parliamentary  proceedings  of  this  Year,  a  natural  Bond  of  Con' 
flection  between  the  great  Events  of  IS07  and  1808. — Speech fityni  the 
Throne* — Debates  thereion  in  both  Houses.-^^Moved  in  the  Peers  by 
the  Earl  of  Galloway, — Amendment  moved  by  the  Dulce  of  Norfolkj^^^ 
This  Amendment  seconded  by  Lord  Sidmoutn, — Opposea  by  the  Earl 
^  of  Aberdeen.  --Supported  by  Lord  Grenville. — Opposed  by  Lord 
rlatokesbury. — Supjwrtcd  by  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale* — Opposed  by 
Lord  Mulgrave. — The  Amendment  rejected, — In  the  House  qfCom» 
mans  the  Address  moved  by  Lord  Hamilton. — Motion  for  the  Address 
seconded  by  Mr.  C.  EUis.^^Observations  by  Lord  Milton  respecting 
the  Attack  on  Copenhagen.^^ Speech  of  Mr.  Ponsonby^  and  Notice  of 
a  Motion  respecting  the  affair  of  Copenhagen.^-^xhe  Address  sup' 
ported  by  Mr.  Milnes. — Strictures  on  the  A&ress  by  Mr.  Whitbread. 
'^Speech  of  Mr.  Canning  in  support  of  the  Address. -^  Lord  H.  Petty 
against  the  Attack  on  Copennagen.'-^Mr.  Bathurst  ditto.^Mr. 
Windham  ditto. — Reply  of  Mr.  Perceval.^^^Tke  Question  carried 
trnthout  a  Division.^^Report  of  the' Address.^^  Fresh  Debates. 

THE  wonderful  events  that  had  were  brought  into  discussion  in  the 

come  to  pass  on  the  continent  imperial  parliament  of  Great  Briton 

of  Europe  in  the  summer  and  au-  and  Ireland^  that  was  assembled  on 

tumn  of  1807,  formed  a  great  por-  the  31st  of  January,  1808.    It  is 

lion  of  the  various  subjects  that  therefore  proper,  in  the  history  of 

Vol.  L.  [B]                                   this 
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this  year,  for  the  sake  of  order, 
both  chronological  and  natural,  in 
the  first  place  to  give  some  account 
of  the  proceedings  and  debates  of 
this  great  national  council ;  the 
only  great  council  in  Europe  in 
which  political  afiairs  could  be  treat- 
ed with  freedom.  The  attention  of 
parliament  towards  the  close  of  the 
session  was  roused  with  equal  impor- 
tunityby  the  most  unexpectedevents 
m  the  west  of  Europe:  events  which 
seemed  to  be  asfortunate  and  bright, 
as  those  in  the  north  and  east  had 
been  disastrous  and  cloudy.  Though 
therefore  parliamentary  affairs  con- 
stitute only  a  Secondary  and  sdbor*- 
dinatepart  of  the  history  of  Europe, 
in  the  present  case,  they  form  a 
very  natural  bond  of  connexion  be- 
tween the  great  events  of  1807  and 
Aose  of  1808. 

The  speech  from  the  throne,* 
delivered  by  commission,  turned  as 
usual  on  the  great  public  cjuestions 
that  would  come  under  discussion 
In  parliament ;  the  most  important 
of  which  were,  the  expedition  to 
Copenhagen ;  our  relations  with 
Hussia*  Austria,  and  Sweden ;  the 
departure  of  the  royal  family  of 
Povlugalfor  the  Brazils;  and  the 
orders  hi  council  respecting  neutral 
commerce.  In  the  house  of  peers 
an  address  in  answer  to  his  majesty's 
speech,  was  moved  by  the  eari  of 
Ualloway,  who  recapitulated  with 
great  approbation  its  mo6t  promi- 
fiei^t  features.  In  the  speecn  from 
•the  throne,  their  lordships  had  been 
intbrmed,  that  soon  after  the  treaty 
of  Tilsit  had  announced  the  dere- 
liction of  Russia,  of  the  cause  Fhe 
h^d  espoused,  his  Majesty's  minis- 
'tersteceivtd  the  most  positive  in. 
ibrmation  that  it  was  the  intention 


of  the  enemy  to  compel  the  courts 
of  Denmark  and  Portugal  to  sub- 
scribe  their  navies  to  a  general  con- 
fedoracy  about  to  be  formed  against 
this    country.       This    formidable 
combination    had  been  frustrated 
with  respect  to  Denmark  by  force 
of  arms.     The  hostile  sentiments 
of  the  court  of  Denmark,  evinced 
in  many  ways  for  sonie  years  past, 
had  rendered  every  other  mode  of 
pvoceeding  useless.    It  was  an  un- 
fortunate  circumstance    that   the 
Danish  fleet  should  be  encircled  by 
the  walls  of  the  capital,  thereby 
causing  misfortune  which  every  hu- 
man  mind   would   wish   to   have 
avoided.    But  it  was  creditable  to 
the  arms  of  this  country,  and  meri- 
torious in  the  officers  commanding 
the  expedition,  that  every  attempt 
was  made  to  prevent  that  evil.    As 
soon  as  success  had  enabled  us  to 
judge  for  ourselves,  every  predic- 
tion of  government  had  been  veri- 
fied.    An  arsenal  was  found  to  be 
over  supplied  with  every  article  of 
equipment,  magazines  replete  with 
4Btores,   ascertained  to  havf  been 
purchased  by  agents  of  France,  and 
demonstrations  which   could   not 
escape  the  eye  of  seamen,  that  the 
fleet  was  on  the  eve  of  being  fitted 
out.   It  was  gratifying  to  reflect  on 
the  means  that  had  been  employed 
to  secure  the  navy  of  Portugal  from 
the  grasp   of  France,   by  reconr- 
mending  to  the  court  to  transfer  the 
seat  of  their  government   to  the 
Brazils ;  to  see  one  government  of 
Europe  preferringemigration  to  sub- 
mission to  France,  an  event  from 
which,  provided  a  strict  friendship 
trndliberal  policy  should  be  observed 
by  both  Britain  and  Portugal,  the 
most  beneficial  results  were  to  be 

expected 
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expected.  It  was  gratifying  also 
to  reflect>  that  at  the  very  oioment 
when  our  merchants  were  deprived 
of  their  trade  with  Russia,  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  continent  of  Ame- 
rica was  thrown  open  to  their  enter- 
prise. He  hoped  that  we  should 
become  independent  of  Russia  for 
ever.  If  the  legislature  of  these 
kingdoms  would  grant  a  liberal 
bounty  to  encourage  the  cultivation 
of  hemp  and  flax,  both  at  home  and 
in  the  British  colonies,  we  might 
yet  live  to  greet  the  day  of  our 
quarrel  with  Russia,  and  even  hail 
with  aatisfaction  the  inauspicious 
treaty  of  Tilsir. 

With  respect  to  the  other  powers 
of  Europe,  lord  Galloway  observed, 
that  with  the  single  exception  of 
Sweden,  they  were  prostrate  at  the 
feet  of  France,  and  obedient  to  the 
mandates  of  their  domineering 
master.  But  the  conduct  and  spirit 
of  the  independent  monarch  of 
Sweden  merited  every  eulogium. 
He  trusted  that  a  British  force 
would  aid  him  in  the  Baltic  to  defy 
his  enemies,  and  that  British  grati- 
tude would  compensate  'sn v  loss  be 
might  be  obliged  to  suffer,  by  trans- 
ferring to  him  some  of  those  colo- 
nies we  could  so  well  spare,  and 
must  soon  take  from  our  joint  foes. 
^  As  to  our  dispute  with  the  United 
States  of  America,  local  knowledge 
obtained  by  him  at  the  eaf  ly  periods 
of  the  French  i;evo]ution  had  en- 
abled him  to  form  a  very  decided 
opinion  with  respect  to  that  country, 
and  he  was  sorry  to  say,  he  could 
not  form  a  flattering  one ;  and  be 
was  happy  to  learn  by  the  tenour 
of  bis  majesty's  speech,  that  it  was 
not  the  intention  of  his  majesty's 
government  to  concede  one  single 
point  more  to  that  illiberal  and  pre- 
judiced people.    "  My  lords,"  said 


he,  <'  we  must  make  a  stand  some- 
where, and  where  can  we  do  it  bet- 
ter than  in  defence  of  our  seamen 
and  our  trade,  which  the  Ameri- 
cans unequivocally  demanded  ?  If 
America  prefer  French  alliance  to 
British  connection,  it  is  not  in  your 
power  to  controul  her  choice,  nor 
can  you  prevent  that  war  which  I 
do  not  wish  to  take  place;  but 
which,  if  it  does  take  place,  I  am 
confident,  if  pursued  oy  us  witli 
judgment  and  reference  to  the 
American  character  and  situation, 
no  man  need  to  fear.*^  But,  lovd 
Galloway  observed,  our  diief  con* 
cern  was  with  France ;  *<  She  pro- 
claims, my  lords,  that  she  will 
not  lay  down  her  arms,  but  will 
augment  her  force  until  she  has 
conquered  the  liberty  of  the  seas, 
the  first  right  of  all  nations.  In 
recomjnending  to  us  an  arm^d 
truce,  which  she  calls  a  peace,  she 
says,  *  it  shall  endure  until  she 
chooses  to  proclaim  anew  the  prin- 
ciples of  her  armed  neutrality,' 
when  she  permits  you  to  proclaim 
your  principles  of  maritime  law. 
Is  this  what  you  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept as  your  peace  ?  Have  we  al- 
ready forgot  itie  peaqe  of  Amiens? 
Do  we  wish  to  see  the  seamen  of 
France  all  restored,  and  the  pend- 
ants of  her  ships  going  up,  while 
ours  will  necessarily  be  coming 
down  ?  My  lords,  although  the 
arms  of  Europe  may  appear  on  the 
side  of  France,  I  cannot  believe 
that  her  heart  is  against  this  coun- 
try. If  wc  remain  firm  and  unap- 
palled,  as  recommended  by  his 
majesty,  and  exemplified  by  him- 
self, some  balance  may  yet  be  pre- 
served in  Europe;  if  we  yield,  no 
man  can  foresee  the  consequences." 
The  earl  concluded  by  moving  an 
address  to  his  majesty,  which,  as 
[B  2]  usual; 
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usual,  re-echoed  the  sentiments  of 
the  speech.     This  motion  was  se- 
conded   by    lord    Kenyon,     who 
dwelt  chiefly  on  the  passage  in  the 
speech  which  related  to  the  emi- 
gration of  the  court  of  Portjugal  to 
the  Brazils,    and   the   spirit  with 
which  ministers  conducted  them- 
selves in  not  surrendering  the  n^val 
rights  of  this  country  to  the  Ameri- 
cans.     The  duke  of  Norfolk  was 
sorry  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
htm  to  give  his  unqualified  assent  to 
the  address  as  it  stood.  Tlie  speech 
from  the  throne  declared,  that  it 
was  with  th^  deepest  reluctance  his 
majesty  had  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  the  extremity  of 
force  against  Denmark.     Now  the 
duke,  looking  in  the  most  careful 
manner  to  the  speech,  did  not  per- 
ceive that  it  was  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  his  majesty's  servants  to  af- 
fdrd  to  the  house  any  such  inform- 
ation   on   the  subject   as   should 
enable  them  to  say  tliat  they  saw 
reason  for  concurring  in  a  declara- 
tion that  there  was  a  necessity  for 
the  measure.     He  was  aware  it 
would  be  said  that  every  species  of 
discretion   shotilU  be  observed  in 
exposing  matters  of  such  delicacy. 
This  principle,  and  the  propriety  of 
acting  upon  it,  in  most  cases,  he 
was  far  from  disputing  ;    but  he 
thought  it  was  carrying  the  doctrine 
too  mr  to  desire  of  that  House  to 
ex  press  t  heir  opinionof  the  necessity 
of  a  measure  of  so  extreme  a  nature, 
without  the  most  distant  tittle  of 
evidence  to  justify  it.     His  grace 
therefore  moved, that  the  clause  re- 
specting the  expedition  to  the  Bal- 
tic, in  the  address,shou]d  be  omitted. 
The  amendment  proposed  was 
seconded  by   lord   viscount    Sid- 
mouth.     The  speech  referred  to 
the    fact   of  his  majesty  having 


been  apprized   of    the   intention 
of   the   enemy    to    combine    the 
powers  of  the  continent  in  one  gen- 
eral  confederacy,  to  be   directed 
either  to  the  entire  subjugation  of 
this  kingdom,  or  to  the  imposing 
upon  his  majesty  an  insecure  and 
Inglorious  peace ;  that  for  this  pur- 
pose, states,  formerly  neutral,  were 
to  be   forced  into  hostility,   and 
compelled  to  bring  to  bear  against 
the  dilferent  parts  of  his  majesty's 
dominions,  the  whole  of  the  naval 
force  of  Europe,  and  specifically 
the  fleets  of  Portugal  and  Denmark. 
If  this  were  really  the  case,  it  would 
be  a  complete  justification  of  the 
conduct  of  this  country,  not  only 
in  our  own  eyes,  but  those  of  the 
whole  world.     For  the  moment  a 
nation  meditates  ho&tility  against 
you,  that  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
declaration  of  war.     But  then,  to 
give  effect  to  this  justification,  some 
proof  of  its  existence  must  be  ad- 
duced.   "  A  hostile  disposition,"  it 
had  been  said,  on  the  part  of  the 
Danish   government   towards  this 
country,  had  manifested  itself  for 
the  last  seven  years  ;  and  the  fact 
oftheir  having  acceded  to  the  views 
of  France,  was  evident  from  the 
immense   quantity  of  stores   and 
ammunition  found  in  their  arsenals. 
Lord  S.  asked  if  it  was  consistent 
with  human  reason,  or  even  with  the 
words  of  the  speech  itself,  in  an- 
other paragraph,  that  the  court  of 
Denmark  should  be  tn  amity  with 
France  at  a  time  when  France  was 
carryingonhostilitiesagainstRussia? 
or  if  it  could  be  supposed,  that  be- 
tween the  period  of  the  battle  vt'hich 
preceded  the  peace  of  Tilslt^v^^d 
our  attack  on  Copcnhaget)^'  tliese 
stores  had  been  collected ?  Where 
then  were  the  demonstrations  of 
hostility  manifestod  pn  the  part  pf 
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Denmark  against    tiiis    country  ? 
Where  were  her  armies?    In  Hol- 
stein.  Where  was  her  fleet  ?  Lying 
in  ordinary.  *     Her  armies,  so  far 
from  being   in    hostile  movement 
against  us,  veere>  to  the  number  of 
20,000  men,  encamped  in  HoUteiny 
guarding  against  tlie  hostile  move« 
meats  i>f  tlie  French,    Had  they 
been  in  Zealand,  we  might  not  so 
easily  have  been  able  to  congratu- 
late ourselves  on  the  victory   we 
obtained*     Her  navy,  so  far  from 
meditating  hostilitiesagaiost  us,  was 
surprised,  the  greater  part  of  it^  in 
a  state  of  complete  disrepair.     It- 
was  said  that  the   French  would 
have  seized  on  Holstein,  and  from 
thence  might  have  easily  passed  over 
into  Zealand,    This,  his  lordship 
understood,  was  by  no  means  so 
easv  as  was  imagined :  such  a  frost 
seldom  occurred  as  to  aSbrd  a  com- 
fortable passage  from  Ae  one  place 
to  the  other:  and  even  when  it  did 
so  happen,  the  people  of  Zealand 
might  break  the  ice  nearest  to  their 
own  side.  And,  supposing  that  the 
French  might  thus  have  got  pos- 
session of  the  Danish  navy,  what 
use  could  they  have  made  of  it  I 
What  had  we  to  dread  from  the 
addition  of  sixteen  sail  of  the  line, 
of  such  ships  as  those  of  Denmark  ? 
Even  before  the  battle  of  Trafalgar 
we  could  have  had  nothing  to  dread 
from  such  an  accession  of  strength 
to  our  enemy,  far  less  now.     We 
were  told  that  hostile  dispositions,on 
the  part  of  the  northern  powers,  had 
begun  to  show  themselves  ever  since 
the  peace  of  Tilsit.   Why  then  had 
we  allowed  a  Russian  fleet  since  that 
time  to  pass  through  the  Meditcrra- 
nean,and  three  sailoftheline  belong- 
ing to  Russia  to  go  unmolested,  at 
the  very  same  time  the  Danish  fleet 
was  seized  on  ?    Would  it  not  have 


been  more  magnanimous  to  have 
attacked  the  powerful  tlian  the 
weak  ?  It  was  known  thatthe  minds . 
of  tlie  inhabitants  of  FetorsburgU 
were  favourable  to  this  country.  Our 
fleet,  by  presenting  itselfat  a  proper 
time  before  that  capital,  might  have 
gained  possession  of  it,  and  thus 
Sweden  would  have  been  sayed:: 
and  Denmark,  who  was  as  much 
our  flriend  as  Russia  was  ov^r  allvy  - 
would  have  been  spared.  This  mode 
of  warfare  his  lordship  objected  to» 
particularly  as  tending  to  overturn 
the  lawof  nations.  It  would  have  been 
more  becoming  in  Great  Britain  to 
oppose  our  honour  and  good  faith 
to  our  enemy's  mode  of  warfare. 

The  earl  of  Aberdeen  defended 
tlie  expedition  to  Copenhagen*  Of 
the  law  of  nations,  self-protection 
was  a  principle.  Much  had  beeu^ 
said  of  the  extraordinary  and  un- 
precedented nature  of  this  expedi-. 
tion;  but  there  was  a  precedent 
for  it  in  the  conduct  of  the  late  ad- 
ministration towards  Turkey.  And 
he  did  not  conceive  it  to  be  more 
probable,  that  the  Turkish  fleet 
should  sail  into  the  English  channel 
than  the  Danish. 

Lord  Grenvillc  said,  that  from. 
the  commencement  of  the  war  in 
1793,  down  to  the  termination  of 
the  illustrious  administration  of  the 
illustrious  Mr.  Fitt,  in  no  speech 
from  the  throne,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  session,  were  parliament 
called  upon  to  pledge  themselves  in 
support  of  measures  without  evi- 
dence before  them  of  their  necessity, 
propriety,  or  utility.  In  no  case 
were  they  called  upon  to  approve 
of  measures  before  the  papers  re- 
lating to  them  were  produced, 
whereon  ajudgmentniightbe  form- 
ed according  to  the  evidence  of  the 
case ;  yet,  in  the  present  instance, 
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miniftters  departing  from  so  salutary 
a  rule,  not  only  called  upon  parlia- 
ment to  approve  of  measures  which 
XK>thing  but  absol  ute  necessity  could 
justify, and  respecting  the  necessity 
of  whidi^QOt  a  tittle  of  evidence  had 
been  ph>ducedy  but  had  even  called 
upon  tfaem  to  applaud  other  mea*» 
8utt9  nbW,  respecting  which  paperis 
wepe''*tor'be  produced  bereaher; 
The^  Wai}  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope^ great  reliance  on  theintiegrity 
aiid  justice  of  the  British  parlia- 
rhent;  and  it  looked  with  anxiety 
for  the  decision  of  this  council  on 
th6  motrs^es  and  policy  of  the  expe- 
dition to  Copenliagen.  This  had 
ajireadymade  animpression  through- 
cMt  the  continent  unfavourable  to 
tfiiit  country.  How .  much  greater 
wiotild  ,that  impression  be,  if  par- 
liament should  give  its  decision  ap- 
pi^cHri^g  of  that  expedition  ?  And 
lAiil  tixote  if  it  should  do  so,  with- 
er'any  evidence  or  information  on 
the  subject.  Ministers  had  asserted, 
that  there  were  secret  articles  in  the 
trei^ty  bt  Tilsit  affecting  the  inter- 
e|sts  of  this*  country,  and  the  French 
government  asserted  there  were 
none.  Here  then  was  a  challenge : 
stM  ft  was  incumbent  on  ministers 
tb  prove  that  there  were  such  arti* 
dies;  but  thisthey  had  not  attempted 
to  do  i  and  in  the  speech  from  the 
tlirbne  had  given  up  the  assertion 
they'  had  formerly  made,  of  the 
existence  of  those  secret  articles,  in 
his  majesty's  declaration  respecting 
Kussia.  That  circumstances  might 
exist  which  would  imperatively  jus* 
tify  such  an  expedition  as  that  to 
Copenhagen,  was  admitted  by  the 
most  approved  writers  on  the  law 
of  nations.  The  same  writers,  how- 
ever, stated  the  dreadfcil  conse- 
quences that  would  result  from  the 


application  of  such  a  doctrine,  un» 
less  the  imperative  circumstances 
were  clearly  proved  and  accurately 
defined.     The  danger  ought  to  be 
clearly  established,  and  the  inability 
of  the  neutral  state  to  defend  itself. 
With  respect  to  the  Danish  fleet, 
which  it  hadbeen  said  wad  iti  a  state 
of  preparation^  was  it  not  natural 
when  all  the'  powers  around  her 
were  at  war,  that  she  should  be  in 
a  state  of  preparation  ?    But  if  he 
had  not  been  grossly  misinformed, 
so  far  Grotti  this  being  the  cabe,  the 
greater  pbrt  of  the  Danish  ships 
were  ktid  up  in  ordinary.      It  wad 
contended,    that  because  French 
troops  occupied  Holstein,  2^alabd 
most  htW  of  course,  bat  this  was  not 
aft    all   proved:   on  the  Contrary, 
there  wei^  between  Holsteii^  and 
Zealand  two  passages  of  the  sea ; 
the  one  six,  dnd  the  other  sixteen 
miles  wide,  which  a  French  arilny 
must  cross  16  invade'  Zealand,  and 
where  they  might  be  rtetwith  efiect 
by  British  or  Danish  ships.     It 
might  as  well  be  said,  that  England 
must  be  conquered  by  the  French 
because  they  occupy  the  continent 
of  France,  there  being  only  a  chan- 
nel twenty-one  miles  broad  between 
Calais  and  Dover,  as  that  Zealand 
must  fall  if  Holstein  were  occupied 
by   French  troops.    It  had  been 
argued  by  the  noble  lord  who  spoke 
last,  that  the  expedition  to  Copen* 
hagen  had  a  precedent  in  that  to 
Constantinople.  Supposing  the  ex« 

g edition  to  Constantinople  to  have 
een  an  instance  of  bad  iaith,  how 
is  that  to  justify  another  instance  of 
bad  faith  ?  The  fact  however  was, 
that  the  expedition  to  Turkey  waa 
chiefly  in  conformity  with  the  treaty 
with  Russia,  and  that  its  object 
was  not  to  seize  the  Turkish  fleet, 
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but  to  enforce  the  executioo  of  tre«r 
ties. 

With  regard  to  the  two  proposi- 
tions maintained  by  ministers,  nrstt 
that  we  should  not  enter  into  a  ne- 
gotiation unless  the  basis  thereof 
should  be  previously  stated;  and, 
secondly,  that  we  snouldnot  avail 
ourselves  of  the  mediation  of  any 
power  not  perfectly  impartiali  or 
suspected  of  partiality  to  the  enemy. 
Lord  G.  could  not  conceive  any 
thing  more  preposterous*  The  se- 
cond proposition  was  peculiarly  un- 
tenable, because  we  do  not  accept 
a  mediator  as  anumpire,but  merely 
as  a  medium  of  facilitating  our  com- 
munication with  the  enemy.  Ifthip 
mediator  be  partial  to  the  enemy, 
what  injury  can  result  to  us  ?  We 
are  not  bound  by  his  sentiments, 
and  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  his 
inteiposition,  b^  rejecting  which  we 
may  provoke  him  to  declare  against 
us.  Such  precisely  had  been  the 
case  with  respect  to  Russia.  As  to 
the  first  proposition  there  were  not 
in  the  whole  history  of  this,  or  any 
other  civilized  country,  any  prece- 
dents to  be  found  for  sustaining  it. 
With  respect  to  that  topic  of  the 
speech  which  related  to  Portugal, 
the  simple  questions  were,  what  we 
had  lost,  and  what  we  had  gained 
by  the  emigration  to  Portugal  ?  We 
had  lost,  as  a  publication  of  the  ene- 
my had  lately  stated,  two  of  the 
most  important  ports  for  us  on  the 
whole  coast  of  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, Lisbon  and  Oporto.  And 
with  regard  to  the  transmarine  pos- 
sessions of  Portugal,  he  asked  what 
we  had  obtained,  more  than  what 
we  possessed  before,  by  tlie  pre- 
sence of  the  Prince  of  Brazil  in 
that  settlement  ?  How  would  the 
Brazils  be  made  more  productive 
for  this  country,  by  any  other  means 


than  those  which  would  tend  to  the 
consummate  ruin  of  our  own  coIok 
nies  ?  In  so  fiir  as  the  eroigratioQ  in 
ouestion  manifested  any  mendihip 
for  us,  or  as  it  presented  a  contraat 
to  the  conduct  of  other  prinoeif.  it 
certainly  formed  a  grateful  subje^ 
for  the  contemplation  of  maiJimOt 
and  of  conftratiuation  to  that  house* 
But  as  to  ue  commercial  or  politi- 
cal advantages  to  be  derived  from  it 
to  this  country, becouldnot  consent 
to  delude  his  countrymen  by  hdd- 
ing  out  such  ideas. 

In  reviewing  the  dreadful  cata- 
logue of  evils  which  surrounded  or 
menaced  this  country,  he  believed 
that  the  greatest  additional  calamity 
for  us,  and  the  greatest  advantage 
for  France  that  could  be  well  ima- 
gined, would  be  a  war  with  Ame- 
rica. Such,  indeed,  was  the  lan- 
guage of  ministers  themselves.  And 
yet  what  had  been  their  conduct  I 
why,  at  the  verv  time  it  was  mott 
material  to  avoid  such  a.  war,  tlicgr 
absdutely  altered  the  law  of  the 
land  to  promote  it.  Ministers  statedt 
and  in  that  Lord  G.  agreed  wit}i 
them,  that  no  difficulty  or  danger 
could  befal  the  country  equal  to 
that  of  acquiescing  in  the  surrender 
of  our  maritime  rights.  If  America 
put  forth  such  a  claim,  then  a  call 
upon  parliament  and  the  country  to 
resist  it  would  be  unanimously  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative.  But  Ame- 
rica had  not  asserted  any  such  claim. 
— The  speech,  Lord  G.  observed, 
studiously  separated  the  two  ques- 
tions involved  in  our  controversy 
with  America,  namely,  that  of  the 
Chesapeak,  and  that  relating  to  our 
orders  of  council.  But  those  ques- 
tions would  not  be  separated  in 
America,  nor  yet  in  discussion  here. 
In  examining  the  orders  of  council, 
they  were  to  be  considered  in  three 
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poiiits  of  view;  first,  as  affecting  our 
commerce ;  secondly,  the  constitu- 
tion ;  and  lastly,  our  negotiation 
widi  America*  When  all  the  papers 
relative  to  this  important  question 
fihould  be  laid  before  the  house,  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  house 
|)articularly  to  enquire,  whether  hts 
'majesty's  government  could  consti- 
tutionally enact  such  prohibitions  as 
these  orders  of  council  contain; 
next,  whether  the  time  chosen  for 
issuing  these  drderft  was  not  pecu- 
liarly exceptionable,  as  tending  so 
much  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the 
Americans;  already  so  strondy  ex- 
cited against  us :  and  also,  wnether 
we  had  any  risht  thus  to  annihilate 
the  whole  trade  of  America :  thus 
to  say  to  that  power,  as  our  orders 
distinctly  expressed,  **  Not  a  ship 
ofyours  shall  sail  which  shall  not 
be  subject  to  confiscation  by  us,  or 
to  conditions  which  shall  subject  ft 
to  confiscation   by  the   epemy.*^ 
jLord  G*  asked,  whether'such  Ian- 
|;uage  wa&  recondleable  with  any 
lawor  usage,  or  prindple  of  equity? 
On  what  grounds  could  the  para- 
graph in  the  speech  relate  to  the 
necessity  of  the  orders  in  council? 
llie  plain  interpretation  of  this  pa- 
ragraph was,  **  that  we  had  been 
too  longcarryingon  a  most  unequal 
contest  of  justice  against  injustice.*' 
Could  that  great  man,  Mr.  Pitt, 
look  down  from  heaven  upon  this 
declaration,  how  much  would  he 
deprecate  the  sentiment,  **  that  we 
ought  to  terminate  the  unequal  con- 
test of  justice  against  injustice  ?'' 
It  was  to  the  principle  which  sus- 
tmned  justice  against  injustice  that 
'  we  owed  our  consequence,  charac- 
ter, and  safety.    It  was  this  prin- 
ciple that  animated  our  army  and 
navy,  which  upheld  the  spirit  of  the 
people,  and  which,  if  we  should 


abandon,  we  would  sink  into  shame 
and  degradation. 

Lord  Grenville  concluded  a  long 
speech,  of  which  we  have  only  given 
briefly  the  substance,  as  all  the  to- 
pics he  handled  afterwards  became 
subjects  of  separate  discussion,  with 
an  earnest  representation  of  the  im- 
portance and  necessity  of  an  inqui- 
ry into  the  state  of  Ireland,  with  a 
Tiew  to  the  adoption  of  measures 
calculated  to  conciliate  the  popula- 
tion of  that  country. 
Lord  Ha  wkesbu  ry  nav  ingobserved, 
that  ministers  could  not  be  expected 
to  point  out  the  precise  quarter  and 
channel  from  wnich  they  had  re- 
ceived their  information  respecting 
the  arrangements  at  Tilsit,  said,  that 
even  if  mmisters  entertained  any 
doubt  of  their  information  respect- 
ing what  passed  at  Tilsit,  it  must 
Jong  since  have  vanished.  The  in- 
foroiationreceived  throughthecfaan- 
nel  aDuded  to  was  corroborated  bya 
variety  of  other  channels  wholly  un- 
connected with  e^ch  other.  It  was 
corroborated  by  the  testimony  of 
the  government  of  Portugal,  to 
whom  it  was  proposed  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  continent 
against  England,  and  to  unite  thehr 
fleet  with  tnat  of  Spain,  of  France, 
and  of  Denmark,  to  enable  the  con- 
federacy to  make  a  general  attack 
on  these  islands.  It  was  corrobo- 
rated by  the  testimony  of  diii^rent 
persons  in  Ireland,  where  all  the  de- 
signs and  projects  of  the  efiemy 
were  most  speedily  known,  and 
where  it  was  promised,  that  the 
combined  fleets  of  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Denmark,  should  make  a  de- 
scent on  both  Ireland  and  Britain, 
but  the  principal  one  on  Ireland.—. 
A  wish  had  been  expressed  that  we 
had  proceeded  to  Cronstadt,  and 
seized  the  liussfan  fleet,  leaving  the 
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Danish  fleet  ofsixteen  sail  of  the  line  lord  Grenville,  declaratory  of  the 
behind  us ! !  Besides,  the  Russian  opraion  of  the  house,  that  it  would 
fleet  was  not  so  ready  for  sea,  nor  so  neither  he  respectful  to  his  ma- 
well  calculated  in'any  respect  as  the  jesty,  nor  becoming  the  dignity 
Danish  fl^et,  to  carry  the  designs  of  of  the  house,  to  give  an  opi- 
the  eneipy  into  execution.  Fur-  nion  as  to  the  propriety  of  re- 
ther,  there  were noanycircumstances  jecting  the  Russian  mediation  till 
in  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  which  indis-  the  papers  relative  to  that  question 
posed  the  peopfe  of  Russia  against  were  before  the  house,  were  both 
that  treaty ;  andeven  at  the  time  the  negatived  without  a  division.  The 
seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet  was  address  was  then  agreed  to,  and  or- 
known  at  Petersburgh,  the  emperor  dered  to  be  presented.— Against  the 
Alexander  seemed  more  inclined  decision  ofthe  house  respecting  the 
than  before  to  renew  his  relations  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleets,  pro- 
with  this  country.  As  to  all  that  tests,  with  reasons  of  dissent,  were 
was  urged  against  the  orders  in  entered  by  the  duke  of  Clarence^ 
GonnciJy  and  against  the  treatment  lord  Rawdon,  the  earl  of  Lauder- 
of  America,  while  a  negotiation  dale,  the  earl  Grey,  lord  Vassal 
with  America  was  on  foot,  it  was  Holland,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the 
doubtless  better  to  abstain  from  a  viscountSidmouth.andlordErskine. 
discussion  that  would  tend  only  On  the  same  day,  Jan.  21,  in 
farther  to  inflame  the  minds  of  thle  the  house  of  commons,  as  soon  as 
two  countries.  He  lamented  the  the  speech  from  the  throne  was 
uncalled-for  mention  ofthe  state  of  read  from  the  chair, 
Ireland.  The  concessions  alluded  Lord  Hamilton  rose,  and  in  m 
to  by  the  noble  baron  could  not  maiden  speech  moved  the  address, 
now  be  thought  of.  Indeed,  even  After  a  review  ofthe  extraordinary 
if  these  concessions  were  made,  still  state  of  Europe,  the  difficulties  and 
more  would  be  called  for,  and  there  dangers  that  environed  our  country, 
would  be  no  end  of  such  demands,  and  the  success  and  the  glory  with 

The  earl  of  Lauderdale  replied  which  it  had  made  head  against  all 

to  lord  Hawkesbury,  and  strongly  these  ;  he  said,  that  in  the  regret 

urged  the  constitutional  necessity  which  his  majesty  had  expressed  at 

of  a  bill  of  indemnity  for  the  orders  being  compelled  to  adopt  hostile 

of  council.  measures  against    Denmark,    the 

Lord  Mulgrave  admitted,  that  house  would  undoubtedly  join ;  but 

neither  at  the  time  of  rejecting  the  it  would  be  a  regret  unmixed  with 

Russian  mediation,  nor  at  this  mo-  reproach ;   for,  after  the  treaty  of 

roent,  had  government  any  copy  of  Tilsit,  and  the  subsequent  conduct 

the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty  of  of  Russia  and  Denmark,  it  was  im- 

Tilsit.     They  were  in  possession  of  possible  that  any  man  could  doubt 

secret  projects,  but  could  onlyassert,  of  a  combination  of  powers  having 

not  adduce  proof  of  their  nature.  been  formed  against  us.     Too  long 

The  duke  of  Norfolk's  motion,  had  the  common  enemy  of  Europe 

to  omit  the  fourth  paragraph  in  the  been  permitted  to  proceed  in  his 

proposed  address  to  the  throne,  re-  career  of  violence  to  neutral  powers 

specting  the  seizure  of  the  Danish  for  the  aggrandizement  of  his  own. 

fleet ;  and  another  amendment  by  That  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen 

was 
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w^  most  important;  and  most  crw 
ticaly  every  one  must  have  felt  when 
it  was  brought  to  a  determination ; 
every  bne  must  now  be  sensible 
that  it  was  most  wise.  He  chal* 
lenged  the  annals  of  Europe  to  pro- 
duce an  instance  of  a  warlike  en- 
terprisai  in  which  so  much  intreaty 
had  be^n  resorted  to  before  success, 
and  so  much  forbearance  manifested 
after  iL  What  his  majesty's  mini  - 
sters  nad  planned  with  decisioD, 
they  Itad  carried  into  effect  with  a 
force  which  could  not  leave  to  the 
Danes  any  hope  of  triumphing  in  a 
contest.  And  hp  confessed,  that  he 
couUt  no  more  consider  the  Danish 
governmentas  justified  in  sacrificing 
the  lives  of  so  many  gallant  men  in 
a  hopeless  resistance,  than  he  could 
adaure  t^be  heroism  of  the  prince, 
whd|  himself  escaping  from  the^ 
dangers  with  whigh  he  was  envi* 
ronedy  coolly  devoted  his  capital  to 
destruction,  and  its  inhabitants  to 
iiaughten  Accustomed  as  we  had 
been  lately  to  witness  extraordinary 
events,  he  could  not  avoid  express- 
ing his  astonishment  at  seeing  the 
emperor  of  Russia,  the  champion  of 
the  continent,  secured  by  his  situa- 
tion from  the  calamities  which  had 
overtaken  other  countries,  volunta- 
rily put  the  last  hand  to  the  degra- 
dation of  the  continental  powers  of 
Europe;  to  see  him  descending 
from  the  proud  eminence  on  which 
he  had  been  placed,  for  the  purpose 
of  violating  his  engagements,  and 
crouching  under  the  throne  of  that 
usurper,  whom  he  had  so  lately  in- 
sulted and  defied.  The  contrast 
which  the  firmness  and  magnanimity' 
of  the  king  of  Sweden  displayed, 
commanded  equally  our  admiration 
and  support.  And  lord  H.  was 
sure,  that  the  house  would  gladly 
enable  his  miyesty  not  only  to  fulfil 


hiji  engagements  to  that  gdlant 
prince,  but  also  to  show  to  the 
world,  that  it  was  not  by  the  quan- 
tum of  immediate  interest  that  we 
measured  our  national  futh  and 
friendship. 

Of  many  important  subjects  of 
consideration  presented  by  his  ma- 
jesty's speech,  none  were  more  im- 
portant than  the  principle  adopted, 
and  the  steps  taken  by  our  govern- 
ment, to  frustrate  the  enemy's  de- 
signs against  our  commerce :  the 
principle  of  retaliation  and  self-de- 
fence.—In  a  momefit  of  frenzy, 
France  had  issued  edicts  levelled 
against  our  commerce.  Had  the 
objects  of  these  measures  been  at- 
tained, had  they  even  partially  crip- 
pled our  means,  the  consideration 
that  a  temporary  distress  to  our« 
selves  was  utter  ruin  to  our  oppo- 
nents, must  have  induced  us  to  per- 
severe in  the  con|est  with  tranquil- 
lity and  firnmess ;  but  the  very  re- 
verse was  the  fact.  So  far  from  our 
means  being  diminished,  although 
the  different  branches  of  our  com- 
merce might  vary  in  extent,  the  ag- 
gregate exceeded  that  of  the  most 
prosperous  period  of  oar  histqry : 
insomuch  that  his  majesty,  in  his 
most  gracious  speech^  expressed  his 
confi&oee,  that  no  material  m- 
crease  of  the  burthens  of  his  people 
would  be  necessary. 

There  was  one  subject,  from  the 
contemplation  of  which  unalloyed 
pleasure  must  be  derived  in  every 
point  of  view ;  namely,  the  rescue 
from  the  power  of  Irance  of  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  faithful  of 
our  allies,  transferred  from  a  eoun« 
try  weak  and  indefensible  to  one  se- 
cure and  powerful :  an  occurrence 
which  afibrded  a  field  for  the  most 
brilUiint  anticipations,  commercial 
andpoUticaL  Lord  Hamilton  then 

said, 
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said,  that  under  the  impression  of 
the  feelings  which  he  experiencedi 
he  should  move  that  an  humble  ad* 
dress  should  be  presented  to  his 
majesty,  &c.  The  addresd,  which, 
as  usual,  was  an  echo  to  the  speech, 
being  read  by  the  clerk  at  the 
table, 

Mr.  C.  Ellis  seconded  the  mo* 
tion.  With  respect  to  the  design 
entertained  by  Francey  of  compel* 
Ibg  Denmark  to  join  the  conmle- 
racy  against  Great  Britain,  if  mi- 
nisters were  in  possession  in  July 
of  the  information  alone,  which  had 
since  been  publiclv  disclosed,  ther 
woald  have  failea  in  their  duty  if 
they  had  not  acted  as  they  did.  A 
similar  attempt  had  been  made  by 
France  on  Portogal.  But  tbe 
frankness  of  the  court  of  Lisbon, 
and  itM  determination  neitlier  to 
lend  its  aid  to  the  confederacy  a>- 
gainst  Great  Britain,  nor  to  aban« 
don  British  persons^  and  property  to 
the  possession  of  the  French*  en- 
titled it  to  the  confidence  of  hid  ma- 
jesty's government,  and  justified  it 
in  pursuing^a  line  of  conduct  dif- 
ferent from  that  adopted  in  tlie  case 
of  Denmark.  Adverting  to  the  Rus- 
sian declaration,  he  contended,  that 
a  character  very  different  from  that 
of  Russia  marked  the  composition, 
not  only  in  the  sort  of  argument 
made  use  of,  but  in  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  style,  which  if  not 
French,  was  the  most  happy  imita- 
tion of  French  that  he  had  ever 
seen.  The  magnanimity  of  his  ma- 
jesty in  offpririg  reparation  for  in- 
jury to  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica was  most  praise'>worthy.  He 
trusted  the  Anglo-Americans  would 
see  that  it  was  not  their  true  policy 
to  unite  themselves  to  France.  We 
had  ample  means  of  carrying  on 
war.    In  our  navy  wc  had  not  only 


the  most  efficient  defence,  btit  a^ 
greater  power   of  active  hostility 
than,  perhaps,  we  ourselves  were 
yet  aware  of.    By  exerting  our  na^ ' 
val  force  in  every  possible  directioD,  - 
we  might  show  the  enemy  that  a 
predominant  naty  gives  a  power 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  a  con- 
quering army. 

Lord  viscount  Milton  regretted^ 
that  ministers  had  not  expressed 
thar  wiltingness  to  enter  into  a  lie* 
gotiation,  on  suitable  terms,  for 
peace.  At  the  same  time  he  did  nolf 
approve  of  any  idle  clamours  for 
peace  before  the  terms  of  negot]»» 
tion  should  be  ascertained  The* 
attack  on  Copenhagen  he  consider* 
ed  to  be  primd  fade  unjustifiable. 
Copenhagen  was  lefl  defehcelessy 
whde  the  Danish  troops  were  pour*« 
ing  towards  Holstein,  thus  evincingp- 
an  unaffected  confidaooe  in  the 
amity  of  the  Brituh  nation,  and  at 
thesame  timeasincere  distrust  of  thd> 
French  army.  Yet  he  did  not  deny 
that  there  might  have  been  cireum* 
stances  as  yet  unrevealed,  by  which 
the  attack  on  that  capital  might  be 
justified. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  observed,  that  his 
majesty's  speech  embraced  such  a 
variety  of  topics,  that  it  was  not 
easy  to  express  one's  sentiments 
upon  it.  Had  it  been  made  known^ 
as  was  the  usual  custom,  two  or 
three  days  before  it  was  delivered, 
members  would  have  had  less  di^ 
ficulty  in  stating  their  opinions  upon 
its  contents.  And  this  was  the  more 
to  be  wished,  that  it  was  the  longest 
periiaps  that  was  ever  beard  from 
the  throne  since  the  days  of  James 
I.  Its  principal  object  he  under*^ 
stood  to  be,  the  elucidation  of  our 
relations  of  peace  and  war  with 
other  powers.  But  before  he  could 
deliver  an  opinion  of  the  conduct, 

on 
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on  which  th^e  relations  depended, 
Ive  must  be  in  possession  of  the  cor- 
respondence which  had  taken  place 
between  our  own  government  and 
the  governments  of  foreign  nations. 
It  was  right  in  ministers  to  assume/ 
an  attitude  of  dignity,  worthy  of  the 
character  and  resources  of  thecoun* 
try.  Whether  a  prolongation  of 
the  war  with  France^  orthecom- 
niencement  of  hostilities  with  other . 
powers  was  the  only  alternative  left 
us,  he  was  not  in  possession  of  in- 
formation sufficient  to  form  an  opi- 
nion. The  house,  he  asiserted,  was 
equally  destitute  of  information  on 
the  question  relative  to  America 
and  neutral  nations.  There  was 
another  subject  of  much  import- 
anoey  which  might  have  been  intro^ 
^uced  into  the  speech,  namely,  the 
present  state  of  Ireland.  ■.  As  to  the 
affiur  of  Copenhagen,  he  would  on 
a  future  occasion  move  for  the  pro- 
duction of  necessary  documents,  so 
that  it  might,  at  least,  be  fairly 
brought  into  discussion. 
'  Mr.  Milnes,  al^er  an  eulogy  on 
the  present  administration,  observ-. 
ed  tnat  it  would  indeed  have  been 
impolitic  to  adopt  any  measure  by 
which  the  character  of  the  country 
might  be  affected,  if  the  powers  of 
£uroperetainedtheirindependence, 
if  the  government  of  Denmark  had 
been  free  to  follow  that  course 
which  its  honour  and  interest  dicta- 
ted. But  there  was  not  a  power  on 
the  continent  which  could  have  re- 
sisted the  mandates  of  the  enemy. 
It  was  the  first  duty  of  ministers  to 
act  upon  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
and  it  was  equally  their  duty  to  use 
their  discretion  in  judging  of  that 
necessity.  And  if,  in  acting  upon  this 
they  were  to  err  at  all,  it  was  best 
that  they  should  err  upon  thejside 
of  public  security.     If  Denmark 


liad  been  really  worse  disposed  to« ' 
wards  this  country  than  she.  was, 
could  she  have  pursued  any  other 
course  than  that  precisely  which 
she  had  followed  ?  The  extraordi- 
nary concentration  of  French  I roop« 
on  the  frontiers  of  Holstein,  the 
submission  of  Denmark  to  the  de-. 
crees  of  France,  and  her  remon- 
strances against  our  maritime  rights, 
together  with  her  active  and  for- 
midable naval  equipments,  were 
sufficient  evidences  of  her  submis- 
sion to  6uonaparte.->-Was  Buona- 
parte's system,  that  *'all  Europe, 
should  be  devoted,  excepting  Den- 
mark f '  With  a  large  navy,  i^ith  a 
more  extended  commerce,  and  with 
the  keys  of  the  Baltic  in  her  hand, 
would  he  have  allowed  her  to  re- 
main as  a  monument  of  reproach  to 
the  vaitsalage  of  surrounding  coun- 
triesi  and  to  have  broken  th^  con- 
tinuity of  the  chain  which  binds, 
every  country  of  Europe  ?  It  was. 
the  declared  opinion  of  a  noble 
lord  (Milton)  tnat  the  expedition 
should  be  condemned,  because  the 
crown  prince  was  in  Holstein,  and 
bis  forces  unprepared  for  action. 
Strange  as  that  sentiment  might  ap-. 
pear  to  his  mind,  it  excited  nd  sur- 
prise. It  was  a  doctrine  of  the 
school  of  which  the  noble  lord  was 
a  disciple,  or  perhaps  the  leader. 
And  when  a  noble  lord  (Petty )  an- 
nounced, that  their  motto  was— 
"  Nos  Rebus  Servaraus  Secundis  ;** 
or  that  they  would  never  afford  any, 
assistance  to  friends  till  they  )vere 
in  a  condition  not  to  want  it,  he 
could  not  but  think  the  advice  of 
the  noble  lord  perfectly  natural,' 
that  we  should  never  resist  an  ene- 
my till  he  should  be  in  a  condition 
to  despise  our  resistance.  As  to 
peace  Buonaparte  would  certainly, 
in  his  termsi  wish  to  question  our 
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tnftrfllmc  supremacv»  a  patrimony 
entailed  upon  us,  and  therefore  not 
a  matter  of  negotiation,  ministers 
would  judge  how  far  a  peace  was 
promising    under    such    auspices. 
Were  Buonaparte  to  abdicate  his 
throne,  and  to  depose  all  his  mi- 
nion princes ;  were  he  to  restore  to 
France  her  legal  government,  and 
to  Europe  her  balance  of  power, 
they    would  not,  in  his  mind,  be 
equivalents  for  the  sacrifice  of  our 
command  at    sea.— We .  had  seen 
thd  original  principled  of  revolu- 
tionary devastation  settled  into  a 
savage  tyranny,  tvhich  had  armed, 
by  its  menaces  or  corruption,  the 
rest  of  Europe  against  tis.  We  saw 
that  it  had  a  leader  pledged  to  our 
ruin, who,afterexhausting the  other 
sources  of  his  malignity,  renounced 
at  length  that  commercial  law  which 
mitigated  the  war  to  both,  and  con- 
verted into  the  instruments  of  his 
hostility  the  want  and  misery  of  his 
own  people.       We  saw,  however, 
that  in  this  spirit  of  destruction, 
disengaged  from  all  its  other  ob- 
jectSy  and  concentrated  on  the  down- 
fal  of  thissingle  country,  he  had  not 
advanced  one  single  step  towards 
it ;  that  the  time  was  still  to  come, 
when  the  glories  of  the  great  na- 
tion were  to  burst  on  Britain,  and 
when,  execrating  the  oligarchy  of 
our  constitution,  we  were  to  become 
happy  in  the  monarchy  he  was  to 
give  us.     In  the  mean  time,  he  de- 
clared us   blockaded,  not  by  the 
presence  and  assault  of  his  navies, 
and  the  consequent  destruction  of 
our  commercial  strength,  but  by 
shutting  the  gates  against  his  own 
shipping.      Seeing  all  this,  and  re- 
flecting how  far  the  predictions  of 
Buonaparte  had  been  fulfilled,  and 
on  whom  this   species  of  warfare 
pressed  heaviest,  the  whole  nation 
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might  learn  a  lesson  of  encourage- 
ment and  of  admonition  :  to  bear 
what  they^iad  so  steadily  borne^ 
and  to  command  success  by  de- 
serving it. 

.   Mr.  Whitbread  said,  that  if  there 
was  no  other  justification  of  the  at- 
tack on  Denmark  than  what  had 
been  given  that  evening,  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  declaring  it  baise  and 
treacherous.     He  declared,  that  he 
would  rather  have  seen  the  fleet 
of  Denmark   in  forced  hostilities 
against  us,  manned  by  her  sailors, 
acting  under  compulsion,  than  he 
would,   after  what  had  happened, 
see  them  moored  in  our  own  ports. 
In  addition  to  the  inveterate  animo- 
sity of  Denmark,  to  which  this  act 
had  given  rise,  had  it  not  also  been 
the  means  of  cutting  oft*  our  com- 
munication with  the  continent,  as 
well  as  of  throwing  Denmark  into 
the  hands  of  France  ?  But  we  were 
told  it  would  be  dangerous  to  grant 
the  information  desired.  To  whom 
would  it  be  dangerous  ?     To  mini- 
sters ?  He  verily  believed  they  had 
none  to  give.     To  those  who  gave 
them  the  information  on  which  they 
acted  ?  This  he  could  not  well  con- 
ceive, since  they  had  asserted  their 
being  in  possession  of  ic;    and  it 
•was  not  very  material,  after  avow- 
ing this  fact,  whether  they  imparted 
:the  substance  of  the  information,  or 
not.     As  to  the  fact  in  question  it- 
self, we  had  assertion  against  asser- 
tion :  the  assertion   of  the  crown 
prince   of  Denmark  on    the    one 
hand,  and  an  assertion  which  mi- 
nisters had  put  into  the  month  of 
their  sovereign  on  the  other.  And, 
for  his  own  part  he  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  he  gave  credit 
to  the  former  in  preference  to  the 
latter. 

Mr.  Whitbread  here    adverted 
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to  expressions  used  by  the  noble 
lord  who  moved  the  address  highly 
.derogatory  to  the  courage  of  the 
•crown  prince,  and  such  certainly  as 
never  ought  to  have  been  applied  to 
any  man,  whojike  him,  had  been 
■tried,  or  indeed  to  any  man  who 
was  untried.  He  saw,  however, 
with  regret  and  sorrow,  that  it  was 
quite  the  fashion  to  deal  out  sar- 
casms, and  sometimes  abuse  on 
those  powers  who,  in  consequence 
,of  the  pressure  of  circumstances  had 
Jbeen  compelled  to  abandon  our 
^cause.  He  was  far  from  thinking 
that  the  emperor  Alexander  had  de- 
serted us  in  a  moment  of  despon- 
dency and  alarm  as  had  been  stated, 
and  was  persuaded  that  he  had  been 
forced  to  the  step  he  took  by  the 
necessity  of  the  case.<— As  to  the 
^emigration  from  Portugal,  it  was 
broughtaboutby  the  menacing  pro-  / 
clamation  of  Buonapart6,  and  the 
approach  of  a  French  army  to  Lis- 
bon, not,  in  any  degree  by  the  dex- 
terity and  address  of  ministers,  and 
their  agent,  lord  Strangford,  as  had 
been  given  out.— Of  our  relations 
with  Vienna  and  Petersburgh,  he 
would  forbear  to  speak  till  the  pro- 
mised papers  were  on  the  table; 
butifthe  fMrincipIes  of  common  sense 
were  applied  to  the  present  conjunc- 
ture, a  more  favourable  opportu- 
,nity  for  negotiating  a  peace  with 
France  could  not  be  hoped  for. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  was  sur- 
prised, that  Mr.  Ponsonby  drauld 
nwire  required  a  day's  preparation 
to  marshal  bis  arguments  or  opi- 
nions on  the  matter  of  the  ad- 
dress; to  deliver  his  sentiments 
upon  topics  on  which  the  public 
mind  had  long  since  formed  a  de- 
cided opinion.  For  the  discussion 
of  these,  he  had  stated,  as  an  addi- 
tionalground  ofdel^y,  the  necessity 


of  communications  respecting  the 
intercourse  between  his  majesty's 
ministers  and  the  courts  of  Austria 
and  Russia.— These  powers  were 
.not  in  a  situation  to  mediate  im- 
partially. If  this  fact  should  be 
proved  by  the  notes  to  be  produced, 
he  hoped  for  Mr.  P's  approbation 
of  ministers,  in  not  consenting  to 
treat  till  they  should  know  upon 
what  basis ;  a  question  that  had  oc- 
cupied three  months  in  the  late  ne- 
gotiation. As  to  the  expedition  to 
Copenhagen,  it  vras  possible  that 
Mr.  P.  might  move  for  some  in-- 
formation  that  might  be  prodifced 
safely.  But  if  he  should  move  for 
the  secret  information  on  which 
that  expedition  was  undertaken,  as 
far  as  his  judgment  went,  he  be- 
lieved he  would  never  have  ocular 
conviction. — Was  it  possible,  that 
a  time  when  there  was  no  capital  on 
the  continent  where  the  power  of 
Buonaparte  could  not  drag  the  of- 
fender against  him  to  execution, 
should  be  fixed  on  for  divulging 
tbe  sources  of  secret  intelligence  ? 
Was  this  country  to  say  to  the 
agents  who  served  it  from  fidelity, 
or  from  less  worthy  motives,  **  You 
shall  serve  us  but  once,  and  your 
life  shall  be  the  forfeit^'— What  had 
happened  to  Portugid  was  suffici- 
ent to  convince  every  fair  thinking 
man  of  the  truth  of  the  information 
respecting  Denmark :  for  the  com- 
munications from  the  Portuguese 
government  related  as  well  to  the 
Danish  as  the  Portuguese  navy. 
In  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen 
the  present  ministers  had  the  ex- 
ample of  those  before  them.  It 
was  only  necessary  to  apply  to  Den- 
mark the  principle  they  had  applied 
to  Portugal :  to  threaten  and  co- 
erce secret  enemies,  or  at  least 
suspicious  neutrals,  instead  of  old 
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and  faithful  allies.  It  was  remark* 
able  that  while  the  application  of 
force  at  Copenhagen  was  condemn- 
ed by  the  gentlemen  opposite,  the 
non-application  of  it  at  Lisbon  was 
censured  no  less  severely.  But  so 
it  would  have  been  if  the  force  h^d 
been  applied  at  Lisbon  and  negoti- 
ation at  Copenhagen.'  The  Danish 
navy  would  have  been  lost  by  fool- 
ish confidence,  and  Portugal  out- 
raged by  unprincipled  and  impolitic 
violence. 

With  respect  to  the  latesupposed 
negotiation  for  peace,  Mr.  C.  declar- 
ed that  no  tangible  overture  had  been 
made  either  by  the  French  or  Aus- 
trian government.  With  respect  to 
the  late  orders  of  council  retaliating 
the  restrictions  of  the  French  go- 
vernment on  our  commerce,  be 
mafnfained  our  right  to  go  as  far  as 
France,  and  make  France  feel,  in 
the  effects  ot  her  own  injustice, 
that  we  could  hope  to  bring  her  to 
more  reasonable  conduct.  The  vi- 
gour of  the  British  navy,  when  put 
forth  with  a  determination  which  the 
moderate  spirit  of  our  government 
had  hitherto  restrained,  would  prove 
equal  to  cope  with  the  power  that 
the  tyrant  of  France  had  establish- 
ed at  land.  It  would  appear,  that 
if  he  combined  all  the  powers  of  the 
continent  to  oppress  us,  the  combi- 
nation would  but  increase  our 
strength  and  energy,  and  make  us 
triumph  under  our  oppression. 

Lord  H.  Petty  contended,  that 
the  principles  of  right  and  wrong 
were  to  be  considered  in  politics  as^ 
well  as  philosophy,  and  on  these 
men  were  to  reason  in  general  till 
a  particular  case  was  made  out.  It 
was  a  singular  instance  to  be  in  a 
state  of  war  with  a  power  against 
which  there  were  no  documents  to 


prove  a  hostile  act.  Lord  Petty  re- 
gretted very  much  that  there  should 
be  so  little  in  the  speech  about  the 
temporary  policy  respecting  Den- 
mark, and  nothing  at  all  about  the 
permanent  policy  respecting  Ire- 
land. 

Mr.  Bathurst  contended,  that  all 
the  danger  that  would  arise  from  a 
communication  of  the  particulars  ef 
the  intelligence  required,  had  been 
incurred  already.  He  was  sur- 
prised that  tlmse  who  had  examin- 
ed whether  Portugal  could  be-  de- 
fended against  France,  had  not 
also  inquired  into  the  practicability 
of  defending  Zealand,  and  whether 
the  Danes  were  able  and  disposed 
to  defbnd  themselves. 

Mr.  Windham  put  the  questioti, 
if  it  was  reasonable  to  call  upon  the 
country  to  approve  of  a  proceeding 
in  its  nature  involving  the  nationd 
character,  without  alleging  one  in* 
stance  in  proof  of  either  the  justice 
or  policy  of  the  measure  ?  As  to 
the  question  of  right,  he  was  willing 
to  wait  for  the  justification  of  mini- 
sters, and  should,  for  the  sake  of 
the  country,  be  most  happy  to* 
find  it  satisfactory.  But  as  to  the* 
policy,  he  could  only  say,  that  he 
would  rather  Buonaparte  were  now 
in  possession  of  the  Danish  fleet  by 
the  means  to  which  he  must  have 
resorted  in  the  seizure  of  it,  than 
that  England  should  have  got  it  \rt 
the  way  she  did.  The  ships  would 
be  rotten  when  the  effervescence  or 
national  feeling  would  live  in  the 
remembrance  of  national  injury.—' 
To  this  observation. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer replied,  that  certainly  the 
captured  ships  would  be  rotten 
some  time  or  other,  but  not  in  the 
ensuing  spring;   not  at  a  period 

when 
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when  they  might  be  employed  in 
conveying  French  troops  to  Ireland, 
not  when  they  were  to  be  employed 
.  in  excluding  us  from  the  Baltic,  and 
furthering  the  designs  of  the  enemy. 

Colonel  Montague  Matthew  ex- 
pressed, in  strong  terms,his  mistrust 
of  a  set  of  ministers  who  had  come 
into  office  with  an  avowed  hostility 
against  four  millions  of  his  majes- 
ty's  subjects  in  Ireland. 

The  question  was  then  carried 
.  without  a  division,  and  the  house 
adjourned. 

House  of  Commons,  Friday, 
Jan.  22.— Lord  Hamilton  brought 
-  up  the  report  of  the  address  to  his 
.  majesty. 

Mr.  Macdonald  said,  that  the 
armament  of  the  Danes  could  not 
■  be  considered  as  hostile,  because 
'  the  preparations  in  their  harbours 
could  not  have  been  begun  in  the 
•.  interval  between  tlie  treaty  of  Tilsit 
and  the  sailing  of  the  expedition ; 
.  and  as  to  the  dispositions  of  the 
Danes,  their  arming  exhibited  ra- 
ther a  jealousy  of  the  designs  of 
France  than  of  those  of  Great 
Britain. 

Mr.  Fuller  was  only  sorry  that 
ministers  had  not  seized  every  bird 
that  hovered  abput  the  transactions 
at  Tilsit.  Whatever  the  other  side 
of  the  house  might  say  about  the 
allegations  of  crown  princes,  or  half 
crown  princes,  we  ought  to  believe 
our  own  ministers. 

Mr.  Herbert  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  present  ministers  had,  by  their 
expedition,  disgraced  the  country, 
without  either  necessity  or  ability. 
.  Yet  he  would  not  oppose  the  ad- 
,  dress,  though  he  would  not  pro- 
mise his  support  of  the  measures  to 
which  it  related. 

Mr.Eden  required  an  explanation 


of  .one  part  of  the  speech.  The 
treaty  of  Tilsit  was  signed  on  the 
7th  of  July;  intelligence,  and  a 
copy  of  it  reached  this  country  on 
the  8th  of  August  only,  and  yet»  on 
the  26th  of  July,  the  orders  had 
been  given  to  admiral  Gambler  to 
.  sail  from  the  Downs. 
.  Mr.  Pym  expressed  his  opinion 
that  our  advantages  from  peace 
would  be  equal  to,  if  not  greater, 
than  that  of  our  enemies.  It  was 
impossible  for  him,  on  the  evidence 
before  the  house,  to  approve  of  the 
expedition  to  Denmark. 

Mr.  York  said,  that  he  would  ask 
any  man  acquainted  with  public 
,  business,  whether  the  nature  of  our 
.  government  was  not  such  that  tlie 
government  of  the,  country  could 
.  not  proceed  if  it  did  not  act  upon 
grounds  which  could  not,  consist- 
ently with  tlie  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, be  made  public  ?  He  was  old 
enough  to  remember  the  American 
war,  and  he  could  state  from  op- 
portunities which  he  had  had  of 
personally  knowing  the^fact,  that 
in  consequence  of  the  production 
.of  the  papers,  relative  to  the  sail- 
ing of  the  Toulon  fle^t,  on  the 
.  motion  of  a  gentleman  of  very  higli 
talents,  notv  no  more  (Mr.  Fox), 
the  French  had  been  enabled  to  cut 
off  a  source  of  intelligence  which 
this  country  had  possessed  in  Hol- 
land since  the  days-of  queen  Anne. 
He  would  give  credit  to  govern- 
ment for  their  having  received  in- 
telligence of  the  secret  articles  of 
Tilsit.  There  was  enough  on  the 
face  of  such  papers  to  enable  the 
enemy  to  trace  the  source  from 
whence  they  might  have  been  re- 
ceived. On  the  secret  articles  of 
Tilsit  he  would  rest  his  foot,  and 
give  his  approbation  to  the  measure 
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in  question.   As  Co  the  collunon  of 
Denmark,   he  must  confess  that  as 
an  Engiishman,  he  thought  and  felt 
that  the  Danish  fi:overnment(for  he 
would  not  speak  with   disrespect 
of  the  prince  so  nearly  connected 
with  our  own  family)  had  acted 
with  collusion.    It  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten,  that  before  force  was  em- 
ployed, an  alternative  had  been  of- 
fered to  the  Danish  government, 
and  when  that  alternative  was  re- 
jected, he  thought  we  were  right  in 
employing  force  to  secure  the  fleet ; 
a  conduct  that  was  justifiable  on 
the  first  principle  of  human  nature, 
self-preservation.   Abstract  princi- 
ples of  right  he  respected  as  much 
as  any  man  ;but  in  our  respect  for 
lliese  we  should  not  suffer  ourselves 
to  become  the  victims  of  abstract 
principles  of  wrong.    With  regard 
to  the  dates  which  had  been  ad- 
verted  to,    gentlemen  seemed  to 
draw  their  whole  argument  from 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  expe- 
dition had  been  fitted  out  and  ais- 
patched  :  a  rapidity  which  they  had 
liot  lately  been  accustomed  to  wit- 
ness.    And  if  the  crown  prince,  or 
rather  (forministers  often  governed 
princes  and  kings)  the  Bernstoffs 
nad  formed  their  estimates  of  the 
expedition, from  the  specimens  they 
had   lately  seen,   they  would  not 
have  expected  that  Zealand  would 
be  so  soon  surrounded  ;  they  there- 
fore thought  it  expedient  to  keep 
their  army  in  Holstein,  to  keep  up 
appearances.     As  to  the  question 
of  peace  it  was  involved  in  difficulty 
and  delicacy.     He  had  supported 
the  peace  of  Amiens,  as  an  experi* 
ment ;  yet  as  the   experiment  had 
been  made,  he  was  not  disposed  to 
repeat  it.    Whilst  Buonaparte  con- 
tinued at  the  head  of  the  French 
nation,  and  should  continue  to  go- 
VoL,  L. 


vern  by  military  measures,  from 
the  moment  we  should  make  peace 
with  him  our  danger  would  begin* 
He  trusted,  however,  that  ministers 
would  not  reject  any  offers  of  ne- 
gotiation on  terms  of  equality,  and 
the  point  of  honour  should  be  never 
given  up. 

Mr.  Windham  thought  that  ho- 
nour in  any  peace  that  might  now 
be  concluded,  was  totally  out  of  the 
question  ;  safety  was  all  we  could 
now  look  for,  and  this  was  all  he 
would  ask.  The  honourable  gentle- 
man appeared  to  treat  anciently 
received  principles  with  as  littfe 
ceremony  as  the  famous  French 
committee  of  safety  had  done. 
Mr.  W.  however,  would  stiUventure 
to  profess  an  attachment  to  the  old 
maxim  of  *  honesty  being  the  best 
policy ;'  a  maxim  which  was  just  as 
true  when  applied  to  the  conduct  of 
nations  as  that  of  individuals.  Nor 
did  he  think  it  sufficient  merely  to 
profess  it ;  it  was  equally  essential 
to  act  upon  it.  But  an  open  and 
public  renunciation  of  this  princi- 
ple was  an  alarming  symptom  in- 
deed, and  infinitely  more  fatal  to 
the  cause  of  public  morals  than 
many  practical  deviations  from  it. 
It  was  a  state  of  most  hopeless  de- 
pravity when  people  began  to  adapt 
their  theory  to  their  practice.  He 
advised  ministers  to  stop  short  in 
this  new  career,  for  he  assured  them 
they  would  cut  but  a  poor  figure 
when  compared  with  the  enemy> 
who  from  long  practice,  was  become 
a  rival  too  formidable  for  us  to  en- 
counter. It  never  had  been  dis- 
puted that  government  might  have 
received  information  which  it  would 
be  imprudent  in  them  to  publish. 
But  there  was  another  question 
Whether  or  not  they  should  have 
acted  on  such  information  ?  Mr.  W. 
[C]  suspected, 
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suspected,  that  in  the  case  in  ques- 
tion, the  ministers,  instead  of  pre- 
paring troops  for  an  expedition, 
had  prepared  an  expedition  for  the 
troops.  Finding  thai  they  had  got 
money  in  their  pockets,  they  re- 
folved  on  spending  it.  Not  knowing 
what  to  do  with  the  army  they  had 
collected,  they  said,  after  some  re- 
flexion, *<  God  bless  us,  let  us  go 
and  attack  the  Danish  fleet.'!' 

Mr.  Canning,  in  answer  to  the 
question  put  by  Mr.  Eden,  observ* 
ed,  that  ministers  had  never  said 
that  they  had  in  their  possession  any 
one  secret  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit,  but  only  that  the  substance 
of  such  secret  articles  had  been 
confidentially  communicated  to  his 
majesty's  government,  and  tfiat  a 
long  time  previous  to  the  date  ad- 
verted to  by  the  honourable  gentle- 
man. As  to  the  inference  attempt- 
ed to  be  drawn  from  the  advanced 
state  of  preparation  in  which  the 
armament  was  placed  before  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit,  it  was  notorious 
that  that  army  was  then  equipping 
for  an  entirely  distinct  object,  when 
the  secret  intelligence  was  received 


which  made  it  the  duty  of  minister^ 
to  employ  it  in  the  service  in  which 
it  had  been  so  successfully  en« 
gaged. 

Mr.  Whitbread,  after  some  ob- 
servations on  the  importance  of 
maintaining  national  morality  and 
good  faith,  and  the  possibility  ot 
making  peace  as  readily  now  as  at 
any  former  period  of  the  war,  ad- 
verted to  what  had  fallen  from  Mr. 
Yorke  of  a  tender  or  option,  as  it 
was  called,  made  to  the  Danes^ 
that  if  they  gave  us  their  fleet,  we? 
would  defend  them  from  the 
French.  How  ?  We  defend  them, 
who  were  not  able,  after  seizing 
their  fleet,  to  keep  |)Ossession  of 
Zealand  for  one  winter  ?  He  con- 
cluded with  repeating  his  conviction, 
that  ministers  had  never  repeived, 
either  in  substance  or  in  forra^  the 
secret  information  which  they  al- 
leged they  had  received,  and  to 
which  they  had  attributed  that  fatal 
and  disgraceful  expedition. 

The  report  was  brought  up,  and 
the  address  was  presented  to  his 
Majesty,  who  returned  his  most 
gracious  answer  January  25th. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  11. 

t 

Uoiixm  ifi  the  House  of  Lords  for  a  Vote  of  Thanks  to  the  Officers  ent" 
plowed  in  the  Attack  on  Copenhagen, — A  Motion  to  the  same  Effect 
in  the  House  of  Commons, — Opposed  hy  Mr*  Windham — and  Mr. 
Brand. — Supported  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer^-and  on  a 
Division  of  the  House  carried.-^-Motion  by  Mr.  Ponsbnby  for 
Papers  relative  to  the  Expedition  to  Copenhagen — and  for  dertain 
Resduiions  on  thaf  Subject. ^--Opposed  by  Mr.  Canning — Mr. 
Milfies^^Lord  Leveson  Gower-^Lord  Castlereagh^  SfC.  Sfc. — Sup" 
ported  by  Mr.  tVindham-^and  Mr.  Whitbread. — On  a  Division  of 
the  House  negatived — House  df  Peers. — Motion  by  the^  Duke  of 
Norfolk  fbr  the  Substance  ofaU  Communications  respecting  the  Slate 
pfthe  Danish  Navy,  and  the  Secret  Articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit.^-^ 
Supported  by  Lord  Hutchinson — The  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire^^ 
The  Earl  of  Mdira^  The  Earl  of  Jersey-^  The  Earl  of  St.  Vincent 
^^^Lord^Sidmouth,  Sfc.  Sfc.-^  Opposed  by  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley--^ 
Lord  Bdrringdon — Lord  Limerick,  ^c.  Sfc.^^ Negatived, — Resolu^ 
tion  moved  by  Lord  Sidmouth  for  preserving  the  Danish  Fleet  in 
such  a  State  that  it  might  be  eventually  restored  to  Denmark.^^ After 
a  Debate,  the  Motion  negatived.-^House  of  Commons. — Motion  by 
Mr.  Sheridan  for  the  Cotrespondence  ivhich  passed  after  the  Capitu" 
lation  of  Copenhagen,  between  his  Majesty  s  Ministers  and  the 
Court  of  Stckholm,  relative  to  the  retaining  Possession  of  the 
Island  of  Zealand  by  a  Swedish  Army  in  concert  with  his  Majesty* s 
Forces — Supported  by  Mr.  Windham — Mr.  Ponsonby,  S^c.  SfC.—' 
Opposed  by  Mr.  Canning; — negatived. — House  of  Lords. ^-Motion 
hy  the  Earl  of  Darnley  for  an  Address  to  His  Majesty  stating  that 
there  was  no  Necessity  for  the  Expedition  against  Copenhagen,  S^c.^^ 
negatived. — Motion  for  an  Address  to  his  Majesty  of  an  opposite 
Nature  by  Lord  Elliot ; — carried. — Conversation  respecting  the  De^ 
tention  and  Condemnation  of  Danish  Trading  Vessels. — Huse  of 
Commons. — Baltic  Expedition  brought  again  into  Discumym  by  Mr. 
Sharp. — Motion  for  an  Address  to  His  Majesty  to  the  same  luffed  as 
that  of  Lord  Darnley* s  in  the  House  of  Lords.^^Debate.'  —  Tfte  Mo- 
tion negatived. — House  of  Commons. — Motion  by  Lord  Folkestone  of  the 
same  tenour  as  that  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Sidnuuth^  respect- 
ing the  Dhnish  Navy.^^ Supported  and  opposed  on  the  usual  Grounds 
by  different  Speakers  ; — negatived,—- House  of  Lords,'— Resolutions 
moved  by  Lord  Sidmouth  respecting  the  Ships  detained  in  our  Har- 
bours previous  to  Hostilities. — Debate. —  The  Motion  negatived. 


T 


HOUGH    the   expedition  to     examined    in    the  debates  on  the 
Copenhagen  had  been  so  fully    speech   from    the  throne,  in  re- 
spect 
[C  2] 
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gpect  of  both  moral  law  and  sound  been  induced  to  give  it  no  opposi-* 

policy,   it   was    again    and    again  tion;    but   when  it  was  proposed 

brought  into  discussion,  and  cour  also  to  thank  the  navy  employed  in 

tinued  to  be  at  different  times,  and  this  expedition,  he  could  not  but 

on  different  occasions,  a  subject  of  oppose  the  motion,  as  there  was  no 

very  animated  controversy  for  al-  opportunity  for  the  display  of  mili- 


most  the  whol^  of  the  present  ses« 
sion  of  parh'ament. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  January 
28th,  lord  Hawkesbury  moved  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  officers  em- 
ployed in  the  attack  of  Copenhagen. 
His  motion,  he  premised,  rehued 
merely  to  the  service  on  which  the 
expedition  to  Copenhagen  was  sent, 
and  not  at  all  to  the  policy  of  the 
expedition,  the  object  of  which, 
undoubtedly  of  great  magnitude 
and  importance,  was  attained  by 
the  skill  and  ability  of  the  officers 
employed.  Here  he  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  origin,  progress,  and 
issue  of  the  expedition.*  He  praised 
the  promptitude  and  rapidity  with 
which  the  Danish  ships  were  fitted 
out  and  brought  away,  and  con- 
cluded by  moving  the  thanks  of  the 
house  to  lieutenant-general'  lord 
viscount  Cathcart,  K.  T.  for  the 
prompt  and  decisive  measures 
adopted  by  him  in  the  attack  on 
Copenhagen. 

Lord    Holland    contended  that 


tary  naval  skill.  The  high  and  pe< 
culiar  honour  of  the  thanks  of  par- 
liament ought  not  to  be  rendered 
too  common.  In  order  to  preserve 
its  value  it  ought  to  be  reserved  for 
great  occasions,  for  brilliant,  ex- 
ploits and  great  victories,  as  in  the 
Koman  republic  triumphs  were 
never  granted  but  for  the  most 
splendid  achievements. — Earl  Grey 
spoke  to  the  san>e  effect.— Lord 
Auckland, observed  that  there  was 
no  information  before  the  house  to 
shew  the  policy  or  propriety  of  at- 
tacking an  unsuspecting  and  de- 
fenceless  people ;  but  with  respect 
to  the  execution  of  the  service^  it 
had  displayed  great  ability,  energy, 
and  skill. 

Lord  Mulgrave,  in  reply  to  lord 
Holland,  said,  that  he  could  not 
see  on  what  ground,  in  the  present 
question,  any  distinction  could  be 
made  between  the  army  and  the 
navy.  The  most  skilful  distribu- 
tions were  made  by  lord  Glimbier 
in  the  disposal  of  the  fleet  under 


t^  magnitude'  and  importance  of    his    command :     that    part   of  it 


an  object  alone,  was  not  a  suffici- 
ent ground  for  the  thanks  of  par- 
liament to  those  who  had  been  em- 
ployed with  success  in  obtaining  it. 
in  the  present  instance  there  was  no 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  skill 
and  science.  )Had  there  been  an 
opportunity,  there  could  not  be  a 
doubt  but  these  qualities  would 
have  been  eminently  displayed. 
Had  it  been  proposed  only  to  thank 
the  army,  he  might,  perhaps^  have 


which  wasentrusted  to  rear  admiral 
Keates  was  extended  for  2Q0  miles, 
and  had  for.  its  object  to  cut  off 
the  cpmmunication  between  Zea- 
land and  the  continents  By  this 
means  the  Danish  army  in  Hoistein 
was  prevented  from  passing  into 
Zealand.  The  skill  therefore  of 
admiral  Gambier  had  been  gon- 
spicuously  manifested.  But  in  any 
case  when  the  army  an4  iMtvy  were 
conjointly  employed,  to  vote  thahks 
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k>  the  one  and  not  to  the  other, 
could  not  tend  to  any  possible  good. 
It  had,  besides,  always  been  the 
practice  to  unite  them  in  votes  of 
thanks  where  they  were  jointly  em- 
ployed. 

.  The  motion  being  put  and  car- 
ried, and  the  issue  ordered  to  be 
communicated  to  lord  yiscount 
Cathcart,  on  his  taking  his  seat 
in  the  house,  lord  Hawkesbury 
moved  thanks  to  sir  Harry  Burrard, 
bart.  the  earl  of  Rosslyn,  the  hon- 
ourable sir  G.  L.  Ludlow,  K.  B. 
sirDavid  Baird,the  major  generals, 
brigadiers  and  other  officers  em-, 
ployed,  and  an  approval  and 'ac- 
knowledgment of  the  services  of 
the  non-commissioned  officers  and 
soldiers;  whiclimotions  were  agreed 
to,  and  ordered  to  be  communicat- 
ed by  the  lord  chancellor  to  lord 
viscount  Cathcart. 

His  lordship  then  .moved  theS 
thanks  of  the  house  to  the  right 
honourable  lord  Gambier,  for  the 
judicious  distribution  of  the  fleeti 
thereby  contributing  to  the  success 
of  the  expedition  after  all  negotia- 
tion had  failed,  and  for  the  prompti- 
tude displayed  in  fitting  out  the  Da- 
nish ships,  and  shipping  the  stores. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  objected, 
that  the  words  relative  to  negotia- 
tion tended  to  prejudge  the  question 
of  which  notice  had  been  given, 
and  of  which  the  object  was,  to  as- 
certain the  nature  of  the  previous 
negotiation.* 

Lord  Hawkesbury  replied,  that 
the  negotiatidn  alluded  to  in  the 
motion  was  merely  that  entered 
into  by  the  commanders  in  their 
military  capacity,  and  had  no  re- 
ference to  political  negotiation. 
After  a  short  conversation,  the  mo- 


tion was  agreed  to,  and  ordered  to 
be  communicated  to  lord  Gambfet' 
when  in  his  place  in  the  house. 
Lord  Hawkesbury  next  moved 
thanks  to  vice  admiral  sir  H.  E. 
Stanhope,  bart.,  rear  admirals  Es^ 
sington.  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  K.  B. 
alid  Keates,  captain  sir  Home  Fop'  • 
ham,  K.  M.  captain  of  the  fleet, 
and  the  other  officers.  The  duke 
of  Norfolk  asked,  if  it  was  usual  to 
include  in  a  vote  of  thanks,  the  cap- 
tain of  a  fleet  by  name  ?  A  Con- 
versation ensued  about  precedents. 
The  earl  of  Lauderdale  observed, 
that  it  would  be  a  most  singula]^ 
circumstanbe  if  sir  Home  Pophad 
were  to  be  made  the  first  instance 
of  the  captain  of  a  fleet  being  thank- 
ed byname.  Some  precedents  n^er^ 
produced,  and  the  motion  wad 
agreed  to.  So  also  was  a  motion 
for  approving  and  acknowledging 
the  services  of  the  seamen  and  ma- 
rines, and  the  result  of  both  mo- 
tions was  ordered  to  be  communi- 
cated by  the  lord  chancellor  id 
lord  Gambier. 

On  the  same  day  thanks  to  hid 
'Majesty's  army  and  navy  employed 
in  the  Baltic  expeditions  were 
moved  in  the  house  of  commons  by 
lord  Castlereagh,  who  expatiated 
on  the  magnitude  and  importance 
of  the  exploit,  the  difficulties  that 
were  surmounted  in  performing  it, 
and  the  prompt  exertions  of  the 
board  of  ordnance,  to  whose  great 
exertions  it  was  in  a  great  measure 
o\^'ing  that  a  British  force  was  as- 
sembled, ready  to  act  in  the  Baltic 
before  the  middle  of  August. 

Mr.  Windham  observed,  that  in 
the  present  question,  it  was  the 
province  of  the  house  to  decide 
generally  upon  the  merits,  of  thb 

service, 


*  The  duke  of  Norfolk  had  given  notice,  on  the  day  hefore,  that  he  should  to-mor- 
rofir  se'njiight  move  for  ceitam  papers  respecting  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen. 
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service,  but  in  coming  to  this  deci- 
8100,  it  was  necessary  to  make  a 
distinctiop  between  the  merits  of 
the  ministers  who  planned,  and  of 
the  navy  and  army  who  performed 
the  expedition.  The  justice  and 
policy  of  the  expedition  would 
come  under  consideration  at  an- 
other time.  The  question  i)ow  be- 
fore the  house  simply  was,  whether 
^he  service  )vas  of  such  a  nature  as 
tp  rank,  it  among  those  instances 
of  distinguished  and  successful 
exertion^  for  which  any  vote  of 
ihanks  of  that  house  had  been 
recorded,  and  in  his  opinion  it 
^id  not  come  under  that  descrip- 
tion of  seryipe  by  which  the  rules  of 
national  gratitude  ought  to  be  go- 
yerpedy  nor  was  at  all  of  that  na- 
ture to  which  they  ought  to  be  ap- 
plied. He  ponceived  that  the  only 
fit  occasion  for  the  two  houses  of 
parliament  to  pass  a  vote  of  thanks 
for  the  services  of  either  the  army 
or  navy,  was,  the  achievement  of 
some  exploit  which  afforded  matter 
of  general  and  unmixed  joy  and  ex* 
ultation :  when,  for  example,,  it 
Viras  bestowed  in  con^quence  of  a 
victory  qbtained over  the  first  troops 
}n  the  world,  and  over  legions 
]which  had  arrogated  to  themselves 
the  title  of  invincibley  not  with  su^ 
perior  numbers,  but  witl)  a  force 
i)ot  even  equal  to  that  of  the  enemy, 
there  was  no  man  whp  did  not  feel 
fi  pride  and  glory  in  joining  in  it. 
put  in  circumstances  li^  the  pre^ 
6ent,  in  which  one  ostensible  par^ 
of  the  expedition  had  been  entrust- 
ed to  an  officer  who  could  plead  in 
^is  own  behalf  oqly  the  approba- 
tion of  a  self-created  tribunal,  in 
opposition  to  a  sentence  of  conden)- 
nation  lately  passed  upon  him  by 
one  legally  constituted,  and  who. 
In  his  fortune  had  exemplified  the 


old  adage.  '<  that  when  the  king 
loses  the  knave  win.^"  and  when 
by  the  admission  of  the  noble  lord 
himself,  the  servipe  was  of  such  a 
nature  that  even  its  success  must 
be  contemplated  with  pain,  he  was 
far  from  thinking  it  a  proper  occa- 
sion for  the  legislature  to  bestow 
what  ought  always  to  be  accounted 
the  highest  honour,  and  a  reward 
paramount  to  every  other.  He  was 
willing  to  allow  that  the  army  and 
navy  had  done  every  thing  that 
could  be  either  required  or  expect- 
ed of  them,  and  that  their  services 
might  rank  with  a  ca$e  of  either  a 
gallant  defence  or  a  successful  rer 
treat ;  but  he  denied  that  they  pos- 
sessed those  ingredients  which  alone 
could  entitle  them  to  avote  of  legis- 
lative thanks.  Mr.  Windham  ad- 
verted to  the  title  conferred  on  ad-r 
miral  Gambler,  which  did  not  re? 
cord  the  nature  or  character  of  the 
service  for  which  it  had  been  grant- 
ed, as  in  the  instances  of  lord  ^eU 
son  and  lord  Punpan,  where  the 
title  was  borrowed  from  the  respect- 
lye  scenes  of  their  achievements. 
Nor  had  he  heard  of  any  medal^ 
being  distributed  on  the  present  as 
on  former  occasions.  He  then 
replied  to  that  part  of  the  noble 
lord's  speech  in  which  he  had  de* 
scribed  the  high  state  of  preparatioQ 
of  the  Qanish  ships,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  clajmed  credit  for  the 
vast  activity  in  putting  those  ships 
in  a  state  for  being  brought  o^t 
Either  his  premises  must  be  false,  or 
the  inference  he  attempted  to  draw 
from  '  them  unfounde;].  In  the 
same  inconsistent  strain  the  noble 
lord  had  asserted  the  force  sent 
against  Copenhagen  to  be  so  for^ 
lyiidable  as  to  make  resistance  una- 
vailing, while,  with  the  samebreath, 
he  called  upon  the  )iouse  to  pass  a 
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"vole  of  thanks,  founded  ''on  the 
skiH,  bravery,  and  enterprise  of  the 
officers  employed  inasei  vice  where 
no  such  talents  and  qualities  were 
wanted.  It  was  incumbent  on  a 
British  house  of  commons,  particu- 
larly in  times  like  tlie  present,  to 
assert  its  dignity,  and  to  maintain 
the  credit  attached  to  its  opinion  of 
what  constitutes  a  great  national 
exploit.  Neither  did  he  conceive, 
from  what  he  knew  of  the  two 
noble  lords  who  were  embaiked  in 
the  expedition,  that  they  would 
think  the  present  worthy  to  be 
ranked  among  the  achievements  of 
their  former  life^  There  was  no- 
thing in  the  name  of  Copenhagen, 
(which  signifies  literally  a  harbour 
of  merchants)  calculated  to  call 
forth  the  energies  of  a  soldier,  the 
son  of  a  soldier,  and  the  father  of 
a  soldier,  like  lord  Cathcart,  whose 
former  services  were  well  known, 
and  with  justice  highly  appreciated. 
And  the  very  circumstance  of  ad- 
miral Gambier's  having  advantage- 
ously distinguished  himself  as  a 
captain  in  the  glorious  action  of  the 
first  of  June,  was  sufficient  of  itself 
to  make  him  set,  comparatively,  but 
a  small  value  on  his  services  on  the 
present  occasion. 

Mr.  Windham  next  drew  the  at- 
tention of  the  house  to  the  conduct 
of  ministers  in  moving  such  a  reso- 
lution, the  effect  of  which  was,  not 
indeed  to  increase  the  taxes  on  the 
people,  but  what  was  still  a  more 
serious  evil,  if  the  people  could  only 
be  brought  to  understand  it,  to  di- 
minish the  great  fund  of  honour, 
the  best  incentive  to  honourable 
exertions,  and  what  was  worse  still, 
not  only  to  apply  it  injudiciously, ' 
but  to  destroy  the  value  of  the 
whole  capital.  Granting  that  an 
improvident  pension  was  bad,  be» 


cause  it  was  squandering  away  the 
public  money;  still,  though  one 
pension  was  granted  improperly,  the 
next  was  not  the  worse  on  that  ac- 
count. But  when  honour  was  aoce 
depreciated,  its  value  was  altogether 
lost.  It  was  not  difficult,  however, 
to  perceive  the  object  ministers  had 
in  view,  in  thus  heaping  rewards  on 
those  who  had  a  part  in  the  service. 
It  was  to  give  it  a  fictitious  value, 
and  an  importance  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public  that  did  not  belong  to  it. 
Mr.  Windham  concluded,  with  so- 
lemnly protesting  against  this  mis- 
application of  the  sacred  deposit 
committed  to  the  house,  of  dealing 
out  with  fairness  and  impartiality 
expressions  of  the  public  gratitude 
to  those  who  were  employed  in  its 
service. 

Mr.  Brand,  after  adverting  to 
the  alleged  weakness  of  Denmark 
to  defend  herself,  had  she  been  at- 
tacked by  France,  conceived  that 
it  would  be  altogether  inconsistent 
to  pass  a  vote  of  [thanks  for  a  ser- 
vice which  derives  its  principal  im- 
portance from  the  degree  of  resist- 
ance which  those  employed  in  it  had 
to  encounter. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
thought,  that  if  Mr.  W.'s  objections 
to  giving  thanks  in  certain  cases 
were  admitted,  they  would  be 
very  prejudicial  to  the  service. 
Mr.  W.  had  admitted,  that  it  was 
highly  meritorious,  by  a  judicious 
retreat,  to  secure  the  safety  of  an 
army  or  a  navy ;  but  that  the  house 
had  never  contemplated  such  a 
service  as  a  proper  object  of  their 
thanks.  The  righthonourable  gentle- 
man seemed  to  have  forgotten  the 
case  of  admiral  Cornwallis,  who 
had  received  the  thanks  of  parlia- 
ment, not  for  a  victory,  but  a  re- 
treat, «  for  the  ability,  judgment 

and 
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and  bravery  which  he  had  display- 
ed In  the  presence  of  a  superior 
fleet  of  the  enemy.*'  He  mentioned 
other  instances  in  which  the  house 
of  commons  had  voted  their  thanks, 
which  were  of  a  different  descrip- 
tion from  that  to  which  Mr.  W.  was 
desirous  of  confining  it. — Mr.  Tier- 
ney  shewed  that  the  precedents 
cited  by  Mr.  Perceval  were  not  ap- 
plicable to  the  present  case.  The 
cases  were  by  no  means  parallel. 

The  motion  for  thanks  to  lord 
Cathcart  being  read  from  the  chair, 
the  house  divided.— -For  the  motion 
100;  against  it  19.  After  which, 
motions  for  thanks  to  lord  Gambier, 
Arc.  &c.  the  same  as  those  in  the 
house  of  peers,  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  rose  to  move  for 
fiuch  papers  as  nis  majesty's  minis- 
ters were  disposed  to  lay  before  the 
house  relative  to  the  expedition  to 
Copenhagen.  The  house  would 
thus  learn  what  papers  they  were 
not  disposed  to  grant ;  and  thus  a 
subject  of  unmixed  debate  would 
^ome  before  tlie  house.  He  was  sorry 
to  say,  that  from  a  communication 
he  had  had  with  the  secretary  for 
ibreign  affairs,  he  tould  not  call  for 
more  papers  than  what  he  should 
now  move  for.  He  should  first 
move,  that  an  humble  address  be 
presented  for  copies  of  the  procla- 
mations issued  by  the,  commanders 
of  his  majesty's  naval  and  military 
forces,  while  before  Copenhagen ; 
and  also  copies  or  extracts  of  the 
communications  with  the  Danish 
government,  touchingthe  surrender 
of  the  Danish  fleet  by  capitulation. 
Secondly,  that  there  be  laid  before 
the  house,  copies  of  the  articles  of 
capitulation  concluded  between  the 
commanders  of  his  majesty's  naval 
and  military  forces,  or  either  of 
tbemi  and  the  officers  cpmmahding 


his  Danish  majesty's  forces  in  the 
island  of  Zealand :  and  thirdly,  for 
thesubstanceof  such  information  as 
had  been  received  firom  his  majesty's 
naval  officers,  and  the  officers  of 
the  dock  yards,  with  respect  to  the 
state  and  condition  of  the  Danish 
ships  at  the  time  of  their  surrender 
or  subsequently  to  their  arrival  in 
British  ports. 

House  of  Commons,  February  Sf 
" — Mr  Jonsonby,  pursuant  to  notice 
of  a  motion  respecting  the  ^xpedi* 
tion  toCopenhagen,stated  ks  object. 
He  proposed  to  consider  this  sub- 
ject m  the  three  distinct  relations 
of  Denmark,  Russia,  and  France  \ 
to  ascertain  the  disposition  of  the 
Danish  government  towards  this 
country,  for  some  time  previous  to 
the  attack  on  Copenhagen ;  to  be 
enabled  to  decide  whether  imme- 
diately after  the  treaty  of  Tilsit, 
Kussia  had  entirely  abandoned  her- 
self to  the  councils  of  France  ;  and 
with  respect  to  France,  to  ascertain 
what  means  France  had  to  compel 
Penmark  to  depart  from  her  system 
of  neutrality ;  and  especially  how 
far  France  could  have  succeeded 
in  any  attempts  to  annoy  us  in  the 
Baltic.  In  either  case  it  was  his 
object  to  ascertain  the  means  of 
,  France.  It  was  idle  to  talk  of  the 
disposition  of  France ;  but  her 
means  he  took  to  be  in  this  case, 
as  doubtful  as  her  disposition  was 
unquestionable.  As  a  justification 
of  the  expedition,  it  was  insinuated 
that  Denmark  was  unable  to  de- 
fend her  own  neutrality.  One  of 
the  resolutions  therefore  he  should 
submit  to  the  house,  would  be  for 
copies  of  all  communications  be- 
tween this  country  and  the  Danish 
government  at  the  close  of  the  last 
war,  wherein  the  Danish  govern- 
ment avowS|  as  its  apology  Tor  de- 
parting 
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partiog  from  its  neutrality,  its  in«  lord  Gambier  arrived  in  the  Sotind* 
ability  to  resist  the  operation  of  The  house  was  in  possessimi  oi  the 
external  influence.  With  regard  to  evidence  offered  in  proof  of  the 
the  disposition  of  Denmark  previ«  hostile  intentions  of  Denmark  to« 
ous  to  hostilities,  the  object  of  his  wards  tlus  country ;  thai  is  no  evi<« 
resolutions  would  be,  to  put  the  dence  whatever :  precisely  as  muHh 
house  in  possession  of  all  reports  he  believed  as  ministers  them* 
made  to  the  government  of  this  selves  had.  But  what  was  the  evi* 
country,  relative  to  all  attempts  OQ  dence  on  the  other  side?  When 
the  part  of  Denmark  to  increase  vaguerumourfirstexcited  the  alarm 
her  naval  power,  to  supply  her  of  the  Danish  captains,  they  made 
arsenals,  to  equip  her  navy,  to  man  a  formal  application  to  the  Danish 
the  fleet,  for  instance,  which  we  consul, wisning  to  ascertain  whether 
subsequently  seized  on.  It  was  a  the  alarm  excited  by  ^the  report 
well  known  practice  in  the  Danish  of  an  intended  expedition  was 
marine,  that  every  seaman  was  well  or  ill  founded.  The  Dan* 
obliged,  on  entering  into  the  Da-  ish  consul  applied  in  their  behalf 
nish  service,  ta  inscribe  his  name  •  to  the  council  of  commerce,  an 
in  a  book,  to  state  also  the  name  institution  which  formed  a  part 
of  the  vessel  in  which  he  embarks,  of  the  Danish  government.  W  hat 
to  particularise  the  destination,  and  was  the  answer  to  the  Danish  con* 
to  state  on  what  service  bound,  sul  ?  That  there  was  not  the 
Therefore,  Denmark  would  fin4  slightest  gi^ound  for  appreliensioa 
extreme  difficulty  in  secretly  in-  on  the  part  of  the  Danish  captains, 
creasing  her  naval  force*  Still  And  at  this  period  of  Denmark's 
more  difficult  if  not  impossible,  unsuspectingconfldenceinus,there 
would  it  be,  for  that  power  to  raise  was  no  lesa  a  number  than  three 
a  considerable  fleet  in  a  short  time.,  hundred  Danish  ships  in  our  har- 
For  it  was  not  there  as  in  England,  hours.  Supposing  Denmark  will* 
where  there  constantly  abounds  ing,  though  unable  to  preserve  her 
such  an  immense  population  of  sea-  neutrality,  no  man,  who  had  read 
men,  and  where  a  mighty  naval  the  law  of  nations,  or  any  cases  at 
power  could  be  suddenly  called  all,  would  pretend  to  justify  an  at* 
into  action,  not  only  by  resorting  tack  upon  a  neutral  power  merely 
to  the  great  resources  immediately  because  it  was  weak,  unless  upon 
in  our  power,  but  by  the  compnl*  the  principle  of  self-preservation, 
sive  operation  of  an  impressment.  But  how  was  this  to  be  made  out  i 
throwing  at  once  into  the  hands  of  By  proving  the  absolute  determina« 
the  executive  government  a  power  tion  of  France  toseize  on  the  Danish 
that  might,  on  the  instant,  be  wield-  fleet,  for  the  purpose  of  directing 
ed  with  effect.  Mr.  P.  therefore  that  force  against  us ;  and  also  by 
contended,  that  if  Denmark  pro-  proving  the  incompetency  of  Den-^ 
jected  such  designs  against  this  mark  to  defend  herself  against  such 
country  as  had  been  alleged,  she  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  France ; 
must  have  proceeded  to  the  neces*  by  proving  too,  her  indisposition  to 
sary  preparations,  and  that  if  she  resist  such  an  attempt,  and  parti- 
had  emtered  on  sqch  preparatioiUs,  cularly  the  certainty  of  her  yielding 
she  must  have  betrayed  somedemon-  to  superior  force  ;  in  all  whicli 
strst/ons  of  them  long  before  my  cases  w^  were  without  even  the 

shadow 
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shadow  of  a  circumstantial  proof. 
As  to  the-  'Means  of  France  for 
compelling  Denmark  to  take  a 
part  in  the  maritime  confederation 
.  against  this  country,  in  what  cir-^ 
cumstances  did  those  two  powers 
appear  to  the  world  in  relation  to 
each  other  ?  A  considerable  part 
of  the  Danish  force  was  encamped 
in  Holstein  not  very  far  from  the 
same  place  where  the  French  troops 
had  assumed  a  menacing  position. 
—What  were  the  most  considerable 
territorial  possessions  of  Denmark, 
en  what  is  called  the  continent  of 
Europe  ?  Holstein,  Jutland,  Nor- 
way ;  but  above  all,  the  Danish 
isles,  in  one  of  which  was  her  capi- 
tal. And  was  it  likely  that  with 
such  means,  she  would  have  sud- 
denly compromised  her  independ- 
ence as  a  nation  ?  What  would  have 
been  her  answer  to  any  proposal  on 
the  part  of  France,  compelling  her 
to  enter  jnto  hostility  with  this 
country  ?  "  You  have  no  right  to 
compel  me  ;  but  if  I  must  be  com- 
pelled to  depart  from  my  system  of 
neutrality,  and  to  make  a  choice,  I 
will  prefer  friendship  with  England, 
because  she  can  secure  to  me  what 
you  can  never  take  from  me ; 
whereas  war  with  England  would 
expose  me  to  many  dangers  from 
which  her  friendship  can  protect 
Rie."  But  it  might  be  objected, 
why  did  not  Denmark  accept  our 
proffered  treaty  ?  Because  we  made 
no  proposal  that  it  was  possible  for 
an  independent  nation  to  accept.— 
Mr.  Ponsonby  returning  from  this 
digression  to  the  disposition  of  Den- 
mark, asked  what  were  the  means 
of  France  to  compel  Denmark  to 
act  against  England.  He  had  heard 
fr  great  deal  about  armies,  marching 
over  the  Baltic,  and  had  made 
much  inquiry  on  the  subject.    He 


had  readvinahy  books  upon  it ;  and 
he  was  warranted  in  saying,  that  an 
army  had  not  passed  over  the  Baltic 
upon  the  ice  for  the  last  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  Cold  was  not  now 
what  it  then  was.  The  coldness  of 
a  climate  was  not  always  regulated 
by  its  latitude.  There  were  a  va- 
riety of  local  causes  that  might  in  a 
given  time  sensibly  ameliorate  the 
natural  coldness  of  a  country ;  such, 
for  instance,  as  cutting  down  fo- 
rests, draining  morasses,  exposing  a 
country  to  open  air,  &c.  &c.  But 
even  admitting  the  practicability  of 
the  French  passing  over  the  ice ; 
were  they  to  encounter  no  obstacle 
from  the  thirty-five  thousand  men, 
that  were  then  encamped  in  Hol- 
stein, when  those  thirty-five  thou- 
sand men  were  brought  to  co-ope- 
rate with. the  thirty  thousand  that 
lord  Castlereagh  bad  told  them, 
the  other  night,  were  in  the  island 
of  Zealand?  Could  the  French,  sup- 
posing them,againstall  probability, 
to  have  got  into  Zealand,  have 
made  the  slightest  stand  against  the 
united  efforts  of  the  armies  of  Swe- 
den, Denmark,  and  England  ? 

As  to  the  conduct  of  Russia,  sub- 
sequent to  the  treaty  of  Tilsit/  and. 
how  far  that  conduct  justified  the 
suspicion  of  her  joining  the  sup- 
posed marine  confederacy  against 
this  country ;  when  the  news  of 
the  treaty  of  Tilsit  first  arrived,  we 
heard  of  nothing  but  immediate 
hostilities  on  the  part  of  Russia : 
and  yet  the  Russian  fleet  was  suffer- 
ed to  roam  through  the  sea  at  its 
pleasure,  while  that  of  Denmark,  in 
professed  neutrality,  was  attacked 
and  seized  on.  That  the  secret 
articles  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  were 
not  the  primary  cause  of  the  Da- 
nish expedition,  he  inferred  from 
a  minute  and  accurate  review  of 
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\be  dispatches  from  lord  Leveson 
Gower,  the  British  minister  at  Pe- 
tersburgh.      The   expedition    was 
avowedly  set  on  foot  to  defeat  the 
three  great  project^  attributed  to 
the  enemy,  Ist,  That  of  excluding 
Great  Britain  from  all  accustomed 
channels  of  communication    with 
the  continent;  2dly,  of  inducing  or 
compelling  the  court  of  Denmark 
to  shut  the  Sound  against  us;  and, 
3dly,  of  using  the  Danish  marine  in 
the  invasion  of  these  islands.    Of 
these  three  projects  xve  had  effected 
the  two  first.     We  were  excluded 
from  the  continent,  and  the  Sound 
i^as  shut.     But  was  it  imagined, 
that  the  mere  capture  of  the  ships 
rendered iheDanes defenceless?  Or, 
if  the  necessity  did  justify  the  ex- 
pedition, why  not  make  the  most  of 
ijt?     Why  not,  when  we  had  Zea- 
Jand,  keep  it  as  conquerors,  with 
pur  30,000  troops,  which  had  beat 
.  their  35,000 1    Would  Buonaparte 
have  stopped  half  way  ?     If  neces- 
sity justified  the  attack  at  all,  the 
same  necessity  justified  our  making 
the  most  of  it.     If  necessity  com- 
pelled us  to  provoke  a  power,  we 
should  have  gone  on  till  we  had 
rendered  it  incapable  of  injuring  us. 
There  was   the  utmost  danger  in 
doing  ill  by  halves.     But  we  had 
got  a  few  ships — France  had  got 
Zealand,  the  best  possible  place  she 
could  have  for  nursing  her  marine, 
and  maturing  it  to  a  formidable 
strength.     And  io  what  difficulty 
had  this  involved  our  faithful  ally, 
the  king  of  Sweden?     Exposed  to 
an  attack  on  every  side.     By  Den- 
mark from  Norway  and  her  isles; 
by  Russia  from  Finland ;   and  by 
Prance  from  a  variety  of  different 
positions.   Mr.  Ponsonby  proceed- 
ed to  arraign  the  qtonstrous  doc- 
trine, which   had  been  resorted  to 
in  defence  of  the  expedition^  that; 


statesmen  are  absolved  from  those 
immutable  and  eternal  laws  of  mov 
ralityl  which  the  Providence  that 
rules  th^  universe  prescribes  alike 
to  men  and  nations,  and  to  show 
the  evils  naturall}'  arising  to  states, 
and  that  had  in  fact  sprung  out  of 
a  departure  from  those  rules  of 
justice,  liberty,  and  patriotism.  He 
then  concluded  with  moving  his  re- 
solutions. The  first  motion  was, 
<<  That  an  humble  address  be  pre-< 
sented  to  hiE  majesty,  that  he 
would  be  graciously  pleased  tocause 
to  be  laid  before  the  house,  the  sub- 
stance and  dates  of  the  informa- 
tion, sent  by  our  ministers  at  Co- 
penhagen, relative  to  the  naval 
force  of  Denmark,  and  the  measures 
taken  to  augment  that  force." 

Mr.  Canning,  after  many  obser- 
vations in  the  way  of  sarcasm  or 
irony,  the  subject  of  which  was  the 
conduct  of  the  late  administration 
respecting  foreign  powers,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  present, 
came  at  last  to  the  question  before 
the  house;  which,  he  admitted, 
had  been  fairly  stated  by  Mr.  Pon- 
sonby; the  disposition  of  Denmark,^ 
and  of  Russia,  and  the  means  of 
France.  He  had  admitted  the  de-« 
signs  of  France,  without  any  other 
evidence  than  that  contained  in  his 
majesty's  speech.  As  to  Denmark, 
though  he  (Mr.  C.^  did  not  impute 
to  that  country  a  aisposition  to  go 
to  war  with  this,  he  protested  against 
the  advantage  which  was  taken 
of  this  admission,  when  it  was  as- 
serted, that  we  had  the  hearts  of 
the  Danes,  and  that  we  had  for- 
feited them.  From  the  moment  of 
the  armed  neutrality  in  1780,  there 
had  been  a  feeling  towards  this 
country  on  the  part  of  Denmark, 
not  of  direct  hostility,  but  certainly 
not  of  very  cordial  friendship.  Was 
ii  not  pro))able  that  a  league  of 

much 
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imich  more  force,  and  knit  with 
much  greater  vigour  than  any  pre- 
ceding one,  would  be  formed  against 
thk  country?  was  it  not  pro* 
bable,  from  the  experience  of  the 
patt^  that  Denmark  would  be  in- 
duced by  inclination,  or  compelled 
by  force,  to  Join  that  league  r  He 
Mlostrated  the  probability  of  such 
an  event  at  great  length,  by  his- 
torical details,  accompanied  with 
reflection^  and  inferences.  Among 
otherdetail$  and  comments, he  read 
extracts  from  several  dispatches 
from  Mr.  Garlicke,  stating  that 
after  the  French  decree  of  the  21st 
November  had  been  communicated 
to  the  Danish  government,  a  de* 
aoand  was  made,  that  the  Danish 
army  should  be  withdrawn  from 
Holstein,  that  no  English  or  Swedish 
troops  should  be  allowed  to  enter 
the  Danish  territory,  nor  any  mea- 
sures taken  demonstrative  of  dis- 
trust  of  Franco;  that  on  receipt  of 
this  intelligence  at  Kiel,  relays  of 
horses  bad  been  provided,  not  for 
the  advance,  but  to  secure  the  re- 
treat of  the  crown  prince ;  that  no* 
preparations  had  been  made  for 
defence,  nor  any  inclination  shown 
to  resort  to  the  aid  of  the  natural 
dlHee  of  Denmark ;  that  several  of 
the  persons  employed  in  the  offices 
of  state,  were  attached  to  the 
French  interests,  and  acted  in  col- 
lusion With  France.  In  short,  Mr. 
Garlicke  thought  it  his  duty  to  state, 
that  there  was  reason  to  conclude, 
that  France,  when  in  an  attitude  to 
make  the  demand,  would  insist  onp 
the  exclusion  of  British  vessels  from 
the  ports  of  Denmark,  and  proba- 
bly afterwards  on  the  sorfender  of 
Copenha^n. 

Mr.  C.  asked,  whether  Denmark 
had  not  the  moat  unequivocal  inti- 
mation of  the  dangers  that  hung 
over  her  ^    Had  net  the  buUetift 


published  by  Buonaparte,  afler  tlx^ 
battle  of  Friedland,  given  her  no-' 
tice  of  her  approaching  fate ;  when 
it  stated,  <«  That  the  blockade  of 
the  continent  would  then  cease  to 
be  a  vain  word  ? "  To  what  other 
ports  than  those  of  Denmark,  could 
this  prospective  threat  be  applied  I 
What  others  were  neutral  ?  To  Den  • 
mark  alone,  this  intimation  of  the' 
bulletin  referred,  and  accordingly 
she  was  found  shrinking  into  her 
shell,  as  France  approached,  and 
neglecting  to  make  any  addition  to 
her  means  of  defence.  He  asked, 
if  this  was  a  state  of  things  in  which 
his  majesty's  ministers  were  to  go 
on,  confiding  in  the  sincerity  and  the 
means  of  the  Danish  sovernment^ 
till  they  should  be  called  on  for  as- 
sistance f — ^As  to  the  disposition  of 
Russia,  all  accounts  agreed  in  repre- 
senting, that  the  mind  of  the  court 
of  Russia  was  alienated  from  this 
country,  and  one  might  easily  con- 
ceive a  reason  for  that  alienation. 
The  expectation  of  assistance  from 
this  country,  no  matter  whether 
well  or  ill  founded,  was  the  cause, 
not  of  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  but  of 
the  temper  in-  which  it  was  con- 
cluded. Out  of  twenty  dispatches 
received  from  our  ambassador  with 
the  emperor,  there  was  not  one  in 
which  he  did  not  say,  **  Send  assist- 
ance, or  Russia  will  fail  you.  Make 
a  diversion  that  shall  take  part  of 
the  weight  of  the  war  off  Russia,  or 
she  will  withdraw  from  it.'* 

It  had  been  said,  why  not  attack 
Cronstadt,  and  menace  the  em- 
peror in  his  own  capital  ?  There 
was  a. great  party,  or  rather  a  ma- 
jority of  the  bettermost  people  in 
Russia,  who  were  anxious  for  British 
connexion ;  but  whatever  the  par* 
tiaUties  of  such  persons  mijjht  have 
been,  they  must  all  have  felt  for  the 
honour  and  glory  of  their  country; 

and 
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and  therefore  it  could  not  be  de*  mented.     Those  who  thought  the 

sirable  to  destroy,  by  an  unprofit-  policy  of  that  measure  weaJc,  and 

able  attack  on  the  national  feelingSi  its  execution  unjust,  would  vote  a- 

the  nascent  popularity  of  this  coun-  gainst  him  ;  but  he  could  not  con* 

t  ry.    Besides,  there  were,  at  that  sider  it  as  manly  to  take  the  di?i« 

time,  five  hundred  British  ships  in  sioa  upon  the  motion  for  papers^ 

th^  ports  of  Russia,  and  six  thou«  and  not  on  the  merits  of  the  qiies^ 

Sana  British  seamen.  The  conduct  tloo,    merely   because  some  few 

that  had  been  adopted  in  the  expe-  would  vote  for  papers  who  would 

ditiontoCopenhagen,  was  not  with*  not   support  a  motion  ibr   cm* 

out  precedent  or  example.    In  the  sure. 

year  1801,  the  island  of  Madeira  Mr.   Windham,   after   a    good 

had  been  taken  possession  of  by  deal  of  laughter  at  the  actioo  and 

our  government,  for  fear  it  should  gesticulation  with  which  Mr.  Can- 

fall  into  the  hands  of  the  French ;  ning  was  accustomed  to  grace  his 

yet  Portugal  was  a  neutral  nation,  oratory,   observed,    that    he   had 

and  had  always,  by  way  of  emi*  ventured  to  justify  himself  upon 

nence,  been  styled  the  old  and  an*  cases  not  only  not  analogous,  but  in 

cient  ally  of  England.    In  the  year  direct  and  pointed  contradiction  to 

1806,  there  bad  been  reports  of  its  the  question  at  issue :  <*  You,"  says 

being  the  intention  of  the  French  he,  <<  the  late  ministers,  condemn 

government  to   invade    Portugal,  our  measure  against  Copenhagea« 

He  had,  himselfy  no  doubt  of  the  although  you  did  the  sanne  thiag 

perpetual  intention  of  the  French  against   Portugal :"— "  To  ibis,^' 

government  to  prosecute  that  de-  said    Mr.  Windham,  we  answer^ 

sign,  though  it  did  not  appear,  that  "  that  though  in  the  saane  situatioa, 

a  French  army  was  assembled  at  we  did  not  perform  the  same  act* 

Bayonne.  He  admired  the  conduct  The  navy  of  Portugal  was  threaten- 

which  had  been  adopted  by  the  late  ed  with  an  attack  by  Buonaparte ; 

minister  on  the  occasion ;  and  he  an  army  had  actually  been  assem- 

felt  gratitude,   for  the  manner  in  bled  at  Bayonne,  for  the  purpose  of 

which  their  proceeding  had  enabled  violating  the  neutrality  of  Portugal, 

him  to  meet  the  general  question  on  and  ultimately  seizing  her  fleet.-* 

this  charge.     Here  he  read  an  ex-  W^e  sent  a   squadron,   under    the 

tract  from  the  instructions  given  by  command  of  an  intelligent  and  ac- 

the  late  board  of  admiralty  to  the  tive  officer,  to  be  actually  on  the 

earl  of  St.  Vincent,  when  dispatched  spot;  not  to  be  guided  by  general 

to  Lisbon. — Of  all  persons  he  did  and  unsupported  surmises ;  not  io 

not  think,  that  the  present  ministers  proceed  to  extremity  until  the  in- 

should  be  accused  of  injustice  by  tention  of  France  was  not  only  ma* 

the  captors  of  Alexandria ;  of  mis-  nifest,  but  likely  to  be  carried  into 

management,  by  the  attackers  of  execution,  until  it  should  be  evi* 

the  Dardanelles  ;  as  inglorious,  by  dent  to  the  world,  and  to  the  Por- 

the  conquerors  of  Constantinople. —  tuguese  themselves,  that  there  was 

By  the  ex|>edition  to  Copenhagen,  no  alternative  between  owr  tempo- 

the  meatis  of  the  enemy  for  mju ring  rary  possession  of  the  ships,  and 

Great  Britain  had  been  reduced,  tlieirseizureby  France:  that  though 

and  the  security  of  the  country  aug<  compelled  to   Che  execution,  the 

means 
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meahs  of  jiTstification  should  be 
ate  manifest  as  the  measure.". 

The  attack  on  Copenhagen,  Mr. 
Windham  considered  as  a  violation 
of  that  public  law  of  nations,  which, 
though  adverse  on  occasions  to  the 
particular  Views  of  communities, 
was  still  conducive  to  the  general 
idterests  of  mankind.  Did  the  par- 
tisans of  that  measure  vainly  hope, 
that  its  advantages  would  outlive 
the  danger  and  the  calamities  that 
would  spring  from  it  ?  When  Den- 
nmrk  or  France  should  have  re* 
cruited  that  marine  with  the  hearts 
and  energies  which  our  conduct 
had  afforded  them  ?  Here  Mr. 
Windham  drew  a  very  lively  pic- 
ture of  the  recollections  and  senti- 
ments of  the  Danes,  and  other  na- 
tions, on  beholding  the  monu- 
ments of  our  havoc  in  Copenhagen. 
There  was  a  class  of  men,  he  said, 
so  prone  to  all  the  narrow  views 
and  sordid  inducements  of  life,  that 
.  DO  measure  appeared  to  be  of  va- 
lue, but  in  the  sordid  profit  it  pro- 
duced. These  men  would  greet 
with  acclamation  every  act  of  plun- 
der and  rapine,  careless  of  the 
means  and  manner  in  which  it  was 
effected.  *<  But  1  wish  to  hear  the 
opinion  of  your  learned  doctors  of 
the  law,  of  your  profound  sages, 
and  learned  civilians,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  house.  Are  they 
converts  to  the  new  doctrine  ?  Will 
they  disclaim  the  efficacy  of  that 

gublic  law  of  nations,  which  they 
ave  taken  such  care  to  understand 
andtocommunicate?  Are  they  pre- 
pared to  throw  off  their  wigs,  bury 
their  books,  and  break  their  wands, 
in  order  to  substitute  the  new 
system  of  unprovoked  outrage,  in 
place  of  the  exploded  doctrine  of 
moral  justice  \  A  due  and  proper 
confidence  in  ministers;  I  would  be 


the  last  man  to  refuse ;  but  undei^ 
the  present  circumstances,  1  must 
tell  them,  that  from  me  they  have 
no  letter  of  attorney  to  involve  the 
credit  and  honour  of  the  country, 
and  to  tarnish  it  with  a  stain,  which' 
no  future  circumstances  can  re- 
move." 

Mr.  Milnes  said,  that  while  gen- 
tlemen opposite  to  him  gave  credit 
to  the  assurances  of  Buonaparte, 
they  omitted  no  opportunity  of  call- 
ing in  question  the  declarations  of 
their  own  sovereign  and  his  minis- 
ters. It  had  been  contended  that 
the  measure  now  before  the  house 
was  wrong  upon  the  face  of  it ;  but 
was  there  not  something  wrong  ort 
the  face  of  a  motion,  wlrich  requir- 
ed a  disclosure  of  information  con- 
fidentially communicated  ?  Would 
it  not  be  injudicious  to  throw  open 
the  records  of  the  foreign  office,  by 
which  the  enemy  would  be  put  in" 
possession  of  the  means  that  go- 
vernment had  of  obtaining  a  know- 
ledge of  his  plans,  and  eventually 
of  frustrating  their  execution  ?  He 
considered  the  motion  as  an  at- 
tempt, on  the  part  of  the  opposi- 
tion, to  convert  the  money  voted 
by  parliament  for  secret  service' 
into  means  of  procuring  informa- 
tion for  themselves,  which  no  one 
else  was  at  all  solicitous  to  obtain. 
He  advised  them,  instead  of  bring- 
ing forward  motions  of  this  descrip- 
tion, at  once  to  propose  a  resolu- 
tion, that  ministers  had  lost  the 
confidence  of  parliament. 

Mr.  Bathurst  observed,  that  the 
danger  of  disclosing  proofs  should 
not  be  pleaded  generally.  Let 
ministers  tell,  why  this  or  that  spe- 
cific paper  could  not  be  granted. 
Nor  was  it  necessary,  in  granting 
any  paper,  that  they  should  ac- 
quaint the  house  how  they  came  by: 

it. 
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it.  He  did  not  think,  that,  there 
could  be  any  objection  to  the  pro- 
duction of  any  documents  that  had 
been  moved  for ;  and,  in  his  opi- 
nion, the  letters,  extracts  from 
which  had  been  read,  ought  to  be 
among  the  number.  The  letter  of 
Mr.  Garlicke,  for  instance,  stating 
the  hostile  mind  of  Denmark,  was 
very  important^  It  was  important 
also,  for  the  house  to  know,  upon 
what  the  opinion  of  that  gentleman 
was  founded  :  that,  if  the  French 
were  once  in  possession  of  Holsteio, 
the  island  of  Zealand  must  fall  into 
their  power.  Mr.  Canning,  in  al- 
lusion to  the  conduct  of  the  late 
administration  towards  Portugal, 
bad  argued  that  if  we  could  at- 
tack our  ally,  surely  we  might  at- 
tack a  power  which  we  had  every 
reason  to  suspect  o£  hostile  inten- 
tions against  us ;  but  the  honour- 
able secretary  seemed  not  to  know, 
or  to  have  forgot,  that  the  expedi- 
tion alluded  to  was  sent,  not  to  at- 
tack, but  to  protect  an  ally,  at  a 
time  when  there  were  British  troops 
in  Portugal,  to  repel  an  actual  in- 
vasion of  French  and  Spanish 
troops.  He  could  not,  however, 
but  remark  that  ministers,  while 
they  withheld  all  information  re- 
specting the  late  expedition,  had 
not  the  smallest  scruple  in  disclosing 
all  the  s6crets  of  government  for 
the  last  seven  years. 

Mr.  Leslie  Foster  conceived,  that 
the  expedition  to  Copenhagen  was 
imperatively  dictated  by  the  ascend- 
ancy which  Buonaparte  had  ac- 
quired over  the  arms  and  councils 
of  the  powers  of  the  north,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  negligence  and  su- 
pineness  of  the  late  administration, 
which  had  done  nothing  for  the 
common  cause,  except  sending  a 
miserable  subsidy  to  the  king  of 


Prussia,  which  was  like  a  present 
to  the  dey  of  Algiers. 

Mr.  Morris  called  upon  gentle-^ 
men  to  reflect  on  the  imminent  dan- 
ger with  which  this  country  was 
threatened ,  and  particularly  Ireland; 
the  invasion  of  which  was  the  ob- 
ject to  which  the  use  of  the  Danish 
fleet  was  destined. 

Mr.  Lyttleton  confessed,  that 
differing  as  he  did  from  the  present 
administration,  on  many  important 
points,  from  the  satisfaction  they 
had  given  the  house  on  the  mea- 
sure of  the  late  expedition,  he  had 
on  that  point  become  their  pro- 
selyte. The  Danish  fleet  was  un- 
doubtedly intended  for  the  invasion 
of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Whitbread  concluded  8 
speech  in  support  of  the  motion  be- 
fore the  bouse,  as  follows :  **  Mi- 
nisters wanted  to  imitate  the  enemy 
of  France.  How  did  they  do  that  ? 
France  had  slain  a  giant,  and  then* 
England  must  go  and  kill  an  help-* 
less,  innocent  child ;  but  the  ques- 
tion now  was,  not  whether  the  ex- 
pedition was  justifiable,  butwhether 
that  house  was  bound  to  give  credit 
to  the  assertions  of  ministers,  and 
whether  it  ought  not  to  require 
more  information.'* 

Lord  Leveson  Gow^er  denied  po- 
sitively, that  the  hostility  of  Russia 
was  occasioned,  either  bv  the  neg- 
lect of  England  to  send  her  suc- 
cours, or  by  the  attack  on  Copen- 
hagen. The  real  cause  of  that 
hostility,  was,  the  battle  of  Fried- 
land.  When  the  emperor  Alex- ' 
ander  arrived  at  Petersburgh  from 
Tilsit,  after  signing  the  peace  with  . 
France,  the  first  person  he  visited 
was  his  minister  of  marine ;  and  the 
first  order  he  afterwards  gave, 
was,  to  repair  the  batteries  of  Cron- 
stadt. 

Lord 
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t«ordCattlerci^h,aiiioiigagreal  he  iaid»  the  leatiniBlal  iyrtcm  of 
variety  of  particiilars  tooled  on  gentlemen  on  the  other  nde  of  the 
IB  a  loog  tpeech,  in  Tiodication  of  booaey  embraced  all  Daiiooa  but 
iheeap^tlon  to  Copenhagen,  gave  thdr  own.  Their  ditqnisitioM 
an  account  of  the  various  endea-  might  be  wdl  enough  calculated 
vours  used  by  hk  majesty's  govern-  for  the  amusement  of  schools ;  but 
meat  to  bring  the  court  ^  Den-  they  were  not  fitted  for  the  events 
mark  to  an  explanation  of  its  views,  of  real  life,  or  a  state  of  ferocious 
without  effect;  and  concluded,  that  war.<-4)n  a  division  of  the  house, 
the  crown  prince,  in  the  whole  of  there  appeared  for  Mr.  Poosooby*s 
his  conduct,  had  secretly  fiivoored  motion  108.  Against  it  253. 
the  views  of  France.  He  denied.  House  of  Lonls,  Feb.  8.^— The 
that  D^imark  was  competent  to  duke  of  Norfolk  called  the  atten- 
defend  itsielf  against  the  power  of  tion  of  their  lordships  to  the  im« 
France*  As  to  the  assertion,  that  portent  subject,  on  which  he  had 
we  ought  to  have  remained  in  Co-  moved  them  to  be  summoned.  The 
penhagen,  government  had  given  expedition  to  Copenhagen  was  a 
that  question  every  discussion ;  and  measure  which  deeply  «&Gtcd  the 
the  naval  and  military  officers  being  character  of  the  country ;  and,  in 
consulted  on  the  occasion,  were  of  order  that  they  might  come  to  a 
Opinion,  that  it  would  require  a  true  judgment  of  it,  it  was  material 
laiger  force  to  keep  possession  of  that  they  should  be  furnished  with 
Zealand  than  this  country  could  all  that  body  of  information,  to 
spare ;  and  much  greater  than  was  which  ministers  had,  on  a  former 
then  in  Zealand.  The  question,  night,  alluded,  but  which  was  not 
also,  had  been  put  to  the  first  naval  regulariy  on  their  table.  Violence 
authorities,  whether  the  island  could  of  an  extraordinary  kind  had  been 
be  surrounded  by  our  vessels,  »o  as  used,  and  great  s^iiidal  bad  been 
to  prevent  an  invasion  on  the  part  incurred  both  to  the  government 
of  the  French.  The  report  of  Ad-  and  the  nation,  from  which  nothing 
miral  Keith  was,  tliat  on  the  Jut-  but  clear  evidence  of  an  imperious 
land  side  there  were  seven  or  eight  necessity  could  acquit  them :  an 
forts,  in  which  raieht  be  collected  evidence  not  to  be  afbrded  but  by 
to  the  amount  of  sixty  thousand  the  examination  of  papers.  He 
men ;  that,  if  the  ninety  pendants  would  so  word  his  motion,  as  to 
which  were  then  flying  round  Zea-  steer  clear  of  all  difficulty  and  dan- 
land  were  to  occupy  the  Belt,  they  ger  of  disclosure ;  and  he  should 
must  be  five  miles  distant  from  even  have  no  objection  to  alter  the 
each  other;  and  that,  as  some  of  words,  if  it  should  be  thought  any 
these  fnight  be  driven  from  their  inconveniency  could  arise  from  it 
stations  the  French  could  on  that  as  it  now  stood  to  any  of  the  agents 
occasion  send  over  their  forces  in  of  ministers,  or  to  the  state.  The 
the  small  craft,  of  which  there  was  duke  moved  for,  **  the  substance 
a  sufficient  number  along  the  shores  of  all  the  communications  that  bad 
of  Jutland.  been  madeto  ministers  in  theeowraa 

Mr.    Lushington   defended  the  of  the  last  yeaf  with  respect  to  the 

expedition  on  the  usual  grounds,  state  of  the  Danish  navy,  of  any 

On  the  topic  of  the  law  ofnations,  apparent  increase  thereof  or  of  nay 
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steps  taken  to  prepare  the  same  for 
sell;  the  proclamation  and  cor- 
respondence of  our  commanders  at 
Copenhagen ;  and  the  substance  of 
all  the  secret  communications  re- 
specting the  secret  articles  of  the 
treaty  of  TUsit." 

A  long  and  animated  debate  en- 
sued, m  which  the  arguments  on 
both  sides  of  the  question,  which 
have  already  been  laid  before  our 
readers,  were  urged,  with  addi- 
tional circumstances,  and  placed  in 
a  great  variety  of  points  of  view. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk's  motion 
was  supported  by  lord  Hutchinson, 
lord  Erskine,  lord  Buckingham- 
shire, the  earl  of  Moira,  the  earl  of 
Jersey,  the  earl  of  St*  Vincent,  earl 
Grey,  lord  Damley,  and  lord  Sid- 
mouth.  It  was  opposed  by  the 
marquis  Wellesley,  lord  Boring- 
don,  lord  Harrpwby,  lord  Lime- 
rick, lord  Hawkesbury,  and  lord 
Mulgrave* 

The  marquis  of  Wellesley,  who 
immediately  rose  up  when  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  sat  down,  took  a  survey 
of  all  the  objections  that  had  been 
urged  against  the  expedition.  He 
maintained,  that  the  facts  and 
circumstances  already  before  the 
house,  were  abundantly  sufficient 
to  enable  the  house  to  it>rm  a  judg- 
ment on  the  justice  and  policy  of 
the  measure ;  that  it  was  the  de- 
sign of  Buonaparte  to  employ  the 
resources  of  Denmark  among  the 
other  naval  means  which  he  medi- 
tated to  wield  against  the  maritime 
superiority  of  Great  Britain.  As 
it  was  the  interest,  so  it  was  in  the 
power  of  Buonaparte  to  accomplish 
this  design,  either  by  fraud  and  in- 
trigue, or  by  open  force  and  vio- 
lence. In  proof  of  this  assertion, 
he  entered  mto  a  minute  detail  of 
the  navigation  of  the  Belt.     The 
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possibility  of  crossing  the  Belt  in  the 
ordinary  season  of  the  year,  in  spite 
of  the  utmost  vigilance  of  our 
cruizers,  was  con6rmed  by  the  fact, 
that  several  bodies  of  the  enemy's 
troops  actually  got  over  into  Zea* 
land,  during  the  operations  exerted 
to  prevent  it.  And,  as  to  the  de- 
sign of  Buonaparte,  who  could 
doubt  it  ?  Had  he  hesitated,  in  his 
usual  abrupt  tone  and  manner,  to 
inquire  of  the  ministers  of  Portu- 
gal and  Denmark,  whether  they 
had  transmitted  to  their  respective 
courts,  his  instructions,  that  their 
fleets  should  be  equipped,  and 
ready  to  unite  with  him  in  crushing 
the  maritime  despotism  of  Eng- 
land, and  with  that  view  to  declare 
war,  in  concert  with  him,  against 
England  by  the  1st  of  September  > 
But  it  was  said  Denmark  could  de- 
fend herself.  Could  Denmark  de- 
fend Zealand  after  she  was  deprived 
of  Holstein,  from  whence  she  drew 
provisions  for  the  support  of  her 
msular  dominions? — Nor  was  it 
the  policy  only  of  Denmark,  that 
inclined  her  to  lean  towards  France* 
Her  commercial  interests  gave  her 
the  same  bias,  for  they  were  found- 
ed on  the  principles  of  the  armed 
neutrality.  It  might  also  be  said, 
that  the  accession  of  the  Danish 
fleet  to  the  naval  means  of  France, 
could  not  have  created  any  serious 
danger  to  the  safety  of  this  coun- 
try. But  there  was  a  wide  differ- 
ence between  the  present  state  of 
affairs,  and  that  previous  to  the 
glorious  battle  of  Trafalgar.  Then 
almost  ail  the  great  powers  of  the 
continent  were  in  arms  ogninst 
France.  But  when  the  expedition 
was  sent  against  Copenhagen,  the 
whole  of  the  continent  was  sub- 
dued, and  subdued  not  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  conquest,  but  the 
[D]  subjugatioa 
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subjugation  of  England,  through 
thedownfal  of  her  naval  supremacy. 
The  necessity  of  the  measure,  he 
considered  as  clear.  It  only  re- 
mained to  inquire,  whether  the 
principles  on  which  it  was  underta- 
ken and  executed,  were  contrary  to 
the  law  of  nations,  as  laid  down 
and  acted  on  in  old  times,  before 
the  bond  by  which  it  had  united 
all  civilized  nations  was  burst  by  the 
French  revolution.  The  first  right 
that  grew  out  of  that  law,  as  well 
as  of  the  law  of  nature,  was  the 
right  of  security :  a  right  which 
could  not  be  limited  by  any  of  the 
rights  of  neutrality ;  but,  it  seem- 
ed, on  account  of  the  expedition  to 
Copenhagen,  a  general  cry  was 
raised  against  England.  The  voice 
of  Europe  was  said  to  condemn  us. 
Was  .  the  voice  of  Europe  now 
free  ?  Or  did  any  power  or  indivi- 
dual on  the  continent  venture  to 
breathe  a  sentiment  hostile  to  the 
views  of  Buonapart6  ?  He  implored 
their  lordships  not,  in  the  bosom  of 
present  security,  to  look  back  on 
past  dangers,  with  a  view  to  cen- 
•ure  those  by  whose  services  they 
had  been  avoided,  lest  future  mi- 
nisters, in  cases  of  similar  urgency 
and  danger,  should  be  deterred 
from  emulating  the  present  glorious 
example,  under  the  apprehension  of 
being  stigmatized  as  the  violators 
of  neutral  rights,  and  the  imitators 
of  the  injustice  of  the  enemy. 

Lord  Hutchinson  was  of  opinion 
that  even  supposing  the  French  to 
have  been  in  possession  of  Hol- 
stein  and  Jutland,  still  Zealand 
might  have  been  defended  with  ef- 
fect against  the  French  arms.  Hav- 
ing been  employed  on  a  very  im- 
portant mission,  which  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  having  some  con- 
versations with  the  emperor  of  Rus- 


sia; from  these  conversations,  of 
which  he  gave  a  circumstantial  ac« 
count  to  the  house,he  was  convinced, 
that  the  emperor  was  sincere  in  his 
desire  to  mediate,] f  possible,  a  peace 
between  this  country  and  France : 
but  at  all  events,  lord  Hutchinson 
believed  that  the  relations  of  peace 
and  amity  might  then  have  been 
preserved  between  Great  Britain 
and  Russia.  He  had  never  said, 
nor  did  he  now  mean  to  say,  that 
if  the  attack  on  Copenhagen  had 
never  been  made,  there  would  have 
been  no  war  with  Russia ;  but  he 
would  say,  that  the  result  of  that 
expedition  did  materially  change 
the  relations  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Russia,  and  give  rise  to 
sentiments  of  a  very  hostile  nature, 
at  the  court  of  Petersburgh.  At 
the  last  interview  he  had  with  the 
emperor,  which  was  on  the  4th  of 
September,  his  imperial  majesty 
closed  the  conversation,  by  repeat- 
ing with  much  emphasis,  that  he 
would  have  satisfaction  for  Den-^ 
mark.  Lord  W.  had  treated  light- 
ly the  opinion  expressed  in  Europe 
respecting  the  expedition  to  Copen- 
hagen; but  that  opinion  was  highly 
unfavourable  to  this  country  :  nor 
had  that  expedition,  as  he  con* 
ceived,  been  justified  by  the  argu- 
ments used  by  the  noble  lord. 

Lord  Erskine  expressed  his  sa- 
tisfaction, that  lord  W.  had  endea- 
voured to  rest  his  arguments  on  the 
law  of  nations,  and  not  on  the  mon- 
strous doctrine,  that  the  law  of  na- 
tions was  at  an  end,  and  that  we 
were  justified  in  resorting  to  any 
measure  that  might  suit  our  con- 
venience. This  was  copying  that  con- 
duct of  revolutionary  France,  which 
was  the  origin  of  the  war  with  that 
country.  He  had  rather  that  France 
had  taken  the  fleet,  aod  that  we 

had 
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had  met  it  boldly  on  the  ocean.  If 
mioisters  said,  they  had  informa- 
tion to  prove  the  necesvity  of  the 
expedition  in  question,  he,  as  a 
member  of  that  house  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  parliamentary  duty,  had 
a  right  to  s^y,  that  no  such  inform- 
ation existed.  He  was  perfectly 
aware,  that  in  public  law,  provision 
was  made  for  a  case  of  necessity, 
but  then  the  necessity  must  be 
made  clearly  manifest. 

Lord  Borringdon  did  not  see  on 
what  ground  the  noble  lords  on  the 
other  side  of  the  house,  could  con- 
demn the  expedition  to  Copenha- 
gen, without  also  condemning  the 
expedition  to  Constantinople,  and 
the  instructions  alleged  to  have 
beea  issued  in  1806»  to  a  squadron 
sent  to  the  Tagus. 

The  earl  i^  Backinghamshire, 
shewed  by  dates,  that  the  expedi- 
tion against  Copenhagen  had  ac- 
tually sailed  before  there  was  a 
possibility  of  any  account,  even  of 
the  existence  of  the  treaty  of  Til- 
sit, being  received  in  this  country. 
Even  if  the  constant  practice  of 
parliament  did  not  warrant  the  ex- 
pectation of  official  documents  be- 
mg  laid  upon  the  table,  the  attack 
of  a  power  in  perfect  amity  with  us, 
against  whom  no  act  of  hostility 
had  been  alleged,  was  in  itself  so 
questionable  a  proceeding,  that  it 
called  for  every  explanation  that 
could  be  possibly  produced  in  its 
justification.  Under  circumstances' 
somewhat  similar,  what  was  the 
conduct  of  the  great  king  of  Prus- 
sia ?  During  the  seven  years  war 
he  had  suddenly  marched  an  army 
into  Saxony,  and  taken  possession 
of  Dresden,  the  capital  of  the  elec- 
tor. But  he  had  not  felt,  that  he 
had  done  enough  to  satisfy  the 
world;  by  decliuring,  that  he  had 


procured  copies  of  the  treaty  en- 
tered into  by  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
then  king  of  Poland,  for  the  parti- 
tion of  his  dominions  ;  for,  having 
afterwards  obtained  possession  of 
the  original  treaty,  he  published  it 
at  everv  court  in  Europe,  in  order 
to  render  his  justification  complete. 
In  opposition  to  what  had  fallen 
from  his  noble  friend,  the  marquis 
of  Wellesley,  respecting  the  practi- 
cability of  an  army  equal  to  the 
capture  of  such  a  place  as  Copen- 
hagen, passing  the  Belt  from  Hol- 
stein  to  Zealand,  he  opposed  the 
opinion  of  the  highest  naval  au- 
thority (lord  St.  Vincent)  in  this 
or  any  other  country.  And  upon 
that  authority  he  would  venture  to 
assert,  that  so  far  from  cruizers  not 
being  able  to  keep  their  station  in 
the  Belt  in  ordinary  seasons,  the 
anchorage  was  perfectly  good ;  and 
that  by  placing  gun-boats  upon  the 
coast,  ready  to  put  ofi;  any  arma- 
ment, unsupported  by  a  superior 
force,  might  be  effectually  resisted. 
He  was  aware,  that  during  the  late 
attack  on  the  isle  of  Zealand,  some 
few  vessels  had  got  over,  notwith- 
standing the  vigilance  of  our  crui- 
zers ;  but  the  number  was  so  small 
as  to  furnish  an  argument  in  favour 
of  his  statement  rather  than  against 
it.  His  noble  friend  had  stated, 
that  Buonaparte  had  declared  at 
his  levee,  that  the  fleets  of  both 
Portugal  and  Denmark  should  be 
united  against  this  country.  But 
had  he  succeeded  in  the  case  of 
Portugal  I  And  he  was  persuaded, 
that  he  would  have  equally  failed 
in  that  of  Denmark,  though  the 
custody  of  their  own  ships  had  been 
left  to  the  Danes  themselves.  The 
idea  of  a  northern  confederacy 
combining  all  the  naval  force  of  the 
Baltic,  had  indeed  been  held  out 
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to  the  country,  to  magnify  the 
danger  which  the  measure  adopted 
was  intended  to  avert ;  whilst  the 
real  fact  was,  that  of  this  supposed 
combination  of  naval  force,  Sweden 
was  with  us,  the  Baltic  fleet  of 
Russia  completely  in  our  po^er, 
and  therefore  the  Danish  fleet, 
even  if  at  the  disposal  of  France, 
which  was  at  least  questionable,  the 
only  danger  against  which  we  had 
to  provide.  But  this  was  thought 
80  great  and  imminent  as  to  justify 
measures,  which,  but  for  the 
French  revolution,  would  be  with- 
out precedent.  Why,  his  lordship 
asked,  under  the  circumstances  of 
danger  under  which  alone  our  con- 
duct towards  Denmark  was  defend- 
ed, were  the  Russian  ships  of  war 
that  passed  thiough  our  fleet  in  the 
Baltic  and  the  Russian  squadron 
in  the  Mediterranean,  suffered  to 
escape?  By  taking  possession  of 
the  latter,  we  should  have  facilitat- 
ed the  negotiation  then  depending 
with  the  Turks ;  and  with  such  an 
instrument  in  our  hand,  we  might 
have  trusted  to  the  mediation  of 
the  court  of  Petersburgh,  whilst  at 
the  same  time,  by  a  strong  naval 
force  in  the  Baltic,  we  should  have 
protected,  and  enabled  Denmark 
to  maintain  her  neutrality,  kept 
open  the  Sound,  and  thus  effectu- 
ally have  disappointed  the  expec- 
tations Buonapart6  had  formed, 
from  the  influence  he  had  gained 
over  the  emperor  of  Russia.  But 
above  all,  we  should  have  avoided 
the  abandonment  of  those  sacred 
principles  of  justice  and  honour, 
by  which  the  conduct  of  our  govern- 
ment had  been  so  advantageously 
contrasted  with  that  of  France. 

Lord  Harrowby  contended,  that 
if  we  had  not  seized  the  Danish 


fleet,  the  Danes  would  have  takeh 
the  first  opportunity  of  entering 
into  the  maritime  confederacy 
against  this  country,  as  in  the  form- 
er instance,*  which  led  to  one  of  the 
greatest  naval  achievements  record- 
ed in  our  annals.  It  was  impossible 
to  suppose  that  Buonaparte,  after 
having  annihilated  the  armies  of 
the  continent,  would  have  su^red 
isolated  Denmark  to  retain  her  in- 
dependence. We  had  trusted  to 
the  declaration  of  Denmark  too 
long.  Her  conduct  had  not  merit- 
ed such  confidence.  She  had  not 
made  preparations  for  her  defence, 
nor  shewn  any  inclination  to  resisl- 
ance.  It  was  only  when  the  English 
and  Hanoverians  were  advancing 
to  the  rescue  of  the  north,  that  she 
had  assembled  her  troops  in  Hols- 
tein.  He  was  surprised  to  find 
such  horror  expressed  at  the  expe- 
dition to  Copenhagen,  by  those 
who  had  approved  that  against 
Constantinople.  He  could  conceive 
that  a  person  might  condemn  both ; 
but  he  could  scarcely  think  it  poe- 
sible  for  one  to  approve  the  attack 
on  Constantinople,  where  there  wqs 
no  obvious  necessity,  and  condenm  ' 
that  againstCopenhagen,  which  was 
so  necessary  for  our  security.  This 
country  had  been  acting  on  such 
grounds,  as  would  justify  an  indi- 
vidual in  aggression.  The  enemy 
had  departed  from  the  law  of  na* 
tions,  and  we,  consequently,  were 
sot  bound  to  adhere  to  it.  If  we 
had  adhered  to  the  principles  of 
the  noble  lords,  on  the  other  side, 
in  the  late  disturbances  in  Ireland, 
we  should  have  been  going  to  law 
with  the  rebels,  whilst  they  were 
going  to  war  with  us. 

The  Earl  of  Moira  said,  that  of 
the  hostile  intentions  of  the  present 
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ruler  of  France  no  one  doubted; 
bill  where  yas  the  evidence,  that 
there  was  any  collufiion  on  the 
part  of  Denmark  i  Denmark  had 
uniformly  preserved  a  strict  neu- 
trality between  the  belligerent 
powers,  and  there  was  no  rea« 
son  to  think,  that  on  the  present 
occasion  she  wOuld  have  deviated 
from  it.  Her  army  had  taken  a 
strong  position  in  Holstein,  the 
moment  the  French  troops  entered 
Hanover,  and  he  had  not  the  small- 
est doubt  that,  had  she  been  attack- 
ed, she  would  have  defended  her- 
self with  gallantry  and  perseverance. 
The  Danes  might  not,  indeed,  have 
been  able  to  save  the  provinces  of 
Holstein  and  Jutland;  but  had  they 
not  the  bland  of  Zealand,  to  which 
to  retire,  and  whither  it  was  impos- 
sible for  their  enemy  to  follow  them? 
The  possibility  oi  conveying  an 
army  across  the  Belt  could  not  be 
inferred  from  the  passage  of  a  few 
individuals,  particularly  when  it 
was  considered  that  the  Danes 
would  have  had  the  assistance  of 
both  a  British  and  Swedish  naval 
force  to  guard  the  passage.  But 
in  all  events,  he  would  rather  have 
seen  twice  the  number  of  ships 
composing  the  Danish  fleets  in  the 
power  of  Buonaparte,  than  that  we 
should  have  obtained  it  by  the 
means  through  which  it  had  come 
into  our  possession.  As  long  as 
there  was  a  power  in  Europe  which, 
from  its  regard  to  the  rights  of 
other  states,  could  form  a  rallying 
point  to  the  oppressed,  there  was 
some  hope,  that  the  nations  groan- 
ing under  the  yoke  of  a  pitiless  and 
inexorable  tyrant,  would  have 
watched  for  some  opportunity,  and 
made  some  exertion,  in  common, 
to  throw  it  off.  Such  a  power  was 
this  country,  before  the  late  most 


unjustifiable  apd  unfortunate  attack 
on  Denmark.  If  the  alleged  spirit 
of  hostility  which  actuatedboth  the 
government  and  the  people  of 
Denmark  against  this  country,  was 
not  to  be  cured  by  other  means 
than  bombarding  their  capital,  why 
not  also  demolish  those  fortifica- 
tions which*  enabled  them  still  to 
shut  the  Baltic  against  our  naviga- 
tion ?  Why  leave  their  batteries, 
and  the  castle  of  Cronstadt  stand- 
ing? Why  leave  them  in  possession 
of  their  docks,  in  which  they  might 
soon  build  other  ships?  and  had 
they  not  the  same  number  of  sea- 
men they  ever  had,  with  which  to 
man  them  ? 

Lord  Limerick  thought  the  expe- 
dition to  Copenhagen  fully  justifi- 
able, because  he  could  shew,  that 
from  the  commencement  of  the  last 
war,  the  Danes  had  been  hostilely 
disposed  towards  this  country* 
They  allowed  and  encouraged  pn« 
vateers  and  enemies'  cruizers  to 
carry  their  prizes  into  Bergen  in 
Norway,  and  to  sell  them  there, 
condemned  in  a  court  formed  by 
the  French  consul  at  that  port* 
His  lordship  mentioned  other  in- 
stances of  their  hostile  disposition. 
If  the  sixteen  ships  of  the  line,  in 
the  ports  of  Russia,  were  added  to 
the  twenty  belonging  to  Denmark, 
there  would  be  no  doubt  but  the 
thirty-six  would  have  forced  the 
twelve  sail  of  the  Swedish  line  to 
co-operate  with  them  :  not  to  be 
considered  as  an  inconsiderable 
force ;  especially  in  a  part  so  con- 
venient for  the  invasion  of  Ireland, 
by  the  passage  north  about. 

The  earl  of  Jersey  contended, 
that  there  was  no  reason  whatever 
to  believe  that  Denmark  had  enter- 
ed into  any  alliance,  or  that  she 
had  even  had  any  secret  understand- 
ing 
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iflg  with  France  previous  to  oar  at- 
tack on  her  capital :  no  such  in- 
ference could  be  drawn  from  the 
quantity  of  stores  found  in  her  ar- 
senals, because  there  had  not  been 
time  for  collecting  these  stores  be- 
tween the  period  at  which  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit  was  concluded,  and 
the  date  of  our  invasion. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  observed,  that 
the  law  of  nations  was  founded  on 
the  law  of  nature.  One  nation 
was  bound  to  another  in  the  com- 
monwealth of  states,  just  as  one 
individual  was  bound  to  another  in 
civil  society.  The  only  difference 
was,  that  in  civil  society  there  were 
tribunals  to  judge  between  man  and 
man ;  and  that  in  the  common- 
wealth of  states  there  was  no  such 
tribunal.  Specific  intelligence  of 
the  secret  arrangements  of  Tilsit 
had  reached  ministers  from  a  quar- 
ter which  precluded  all  doubt  of 
an  intention  to  form  a  maritime 
confederacy  against  Great  Britain. 
Afterthebattlesof  Austerlitz,Jena» 
and  Friedlandy  there  was  nothing 
on  the  continent  that  could  oppose 
any  resistance  to  France.  Den« 
mark,  when  called  upon,  would 
have  had  no  alternative.  This  was 
the  plea  she  had  alleged  in  excuse 
for  declaring  against  us  before,  in 
circumstances  less  imperative.  Den- 
mark was  unable  to  defend  Hols- 
tein;  and  it  was  the  opinion  of 
the  ablest  officers,  that  if  two 
bodies  of  French  of  15,000  each, 
had  been  stationed  along  the  Belt, 
in  separate  corps  of  5,000  each, 
some  of  them  would  have  got  over 
into  Zealand.  And  when  once  a 
body  of  them  did  get  over,  there 
was  no  doubt  that  they  would  have 
got  the  better  of  the  Danes,  who 
were  the  worst  land  troops  in  £u<^ 
rope.  If  the  Danes  had  been  willing 


to  join  with  the  British  force,the  at«> 
tempt  of  defending  Zealand  would 
have  been  made.  That  offer  having 
been  made  and  rejected,  no  ticne 
was  to  be  lost.  The  moderation 
and  forbearance  of  our  commanders, 
before  and  after  the  attack,  left  no 
room  for  regret  at  the  manner  in 
which  the  business  had  been  done. 
How  then  could  it  be  said,  that  the 
expedition  excited  disgust  in  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  ?  There  was  in- 
deed but  little  freedom  of  speech 
on  the  continent ;  but  where  that 
freedom  existed,  the  voice  proved 
favourable  to  Britain.  And  it  was 
no  wonder,  for  the  general  interests 
of  Europe  were  consulted  as  well 
as  those  of  Great  Britain.  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  would 
find  in  this  act  the  nucleus  of  their 
future  independence  and  grandeur. 
Without  ships,  colonies,  and  com- 
merce, our  enemy  would  never  be 
able  to  humble  Britain;  and  this 
grand  blow  would  for  ever  prevent 
the  attainment  of  his  object. 

The  earl  of  St.  Vincent  declared 
his  opinion,  that,  supposing  Zea-* 
land  and  the  Danish  navy  to  be  in 
the  possession  of  Denmark,  and  the 
French  to1)e  in  possession  of  Hol- 
stein,  he  should  think  it  more  prac- 
ticable to  invade  this  country  from 
Boulogne,  than  Zealand  •from  Hol- 
stein.  As  to  the  state  of  the  Danish 
fleet,  it  seemed  to  his  lordship  to 
be  exactly  what  it  was  when  he 
first  knew  it  about  eight  years 
ago. 

Lord  Grey  observed,  that  though 
it  might  be  the  policy  of  France  to 
take  the  most  immediate  measures 
for  accomplishing  her  ends,  it  was 
far  from  likely  that  Denmark  should 
grant  a  ready  compliance  with  the 
demands  of  the  French  government. 
It  was  undoubtedly  her  interest  to 
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Veep  out  of  the  contest.  And  if  she 
was  desirous  of  doing  so,  she  had 
a  threat  to  hold  out  to  Buonaparte, 
as  powerful  as  any  he  had  to  drive 
her  to  a  compliance  with  his  wishes. 
She  had  the  British  navy  to  apply 
to  for  protection ;  and  it  would  have 
been  absolute  ruin  to  Buonaparte's 
own  schemes  to  have  driven  her  to 
such  a  resource.  His  noble  friend 
(lord  St.Vincent)  had  just  declared 
that  the  Danes  in  Zealand  were  as 
secure  against  an  attack  from  Hol- 
stein,  as  we  were  against  an  attack 
from  Boulogne.  From  the  opinion 
of  a  military  person,  Lord  H.  wish- 
ed to  infer  the  contrary.  But  that 
opinion  did  not  seem  to  lord  Grey 
to  be  at  all  to  the  point.  It  was  an 
answer  to  a  question,  as  to  the 
chance  of  some  one  of  five  or  six 
divisions,  or  5,000,  out  of  35,000 
men  succeeding  in  effecting  a  land- 
ing. This  was  merely  a  hypothe- 
tical question,  the  answer  to  which 
proved  nothing ;  for  it  did  not  say, 
that  on  one  division  landing,  Zea- 
land must  fall  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence. It  was  said,  the  Danes  were 
hostilely  disposed  towards  us,  in 
proof  of  which,  the  American  war 
was  cited,  the  armed  neutrality,  and 
the  confederacy  of  1800-1.  From 
these  however,  particularly  the  last, 
his  lordship  was  inclined  to  form  an 
opinion  directly  opposite.  They 
would  call  to  mind  what  had  been 
the  effect  of  that  confederacy  :.  an 
attack  on  their  capital,  and  the 
loss  of  a  considerable  part  of  their 
fleet.  Lord  G.  entered  into  a 
statement  of  the  actual  situation 
of  the  Danish  fleet ;  no  part  of 
which,  it  appeared  to  him,  could 
have  been  ready  forjseain  less  than 
six  weeks,  and  the  greater  part 
in  not  less  than  six  months.  If 
the  ministers  had .  been  anxious 
to  strengthen  the  country,   they 


would  have  turned  their  eyea 
towards  Ireland.  Let  them  re- 
store to  Denmark  her  ships  ;- 
let  these  be  manned  by  the  most 
hostile  of  our  enemies.  To  meet 
that  force,  let  government  grant  to 
Ireland  her  civil  and  religious^ liber- 
ties, and  they  would  have  done 
more  for  the  safety  of  the  country 
than  all  the  fleets  of  Denmark 
could  ever  efiect.  As  to  Lisbon, 
which  had  been  referred  to,  our 
commander  there  had  no  instruc- 
tions to  attempt  carrying  off  the 
fleet,  but  in  the  event  of  the  French 
taking  possession  of  the  country. 
And  at  Constantinople  no  demand 
was  made  which  we  had  not  a  right 
to  make  by  treaty. 

Lord  Mulgrave  urged  the  same 
arguments  that  had  been  made  use 
of  again  and  again  in  defence  of 
the  expedition  to  Copenhagen. 
There  might  be  a  great  deal,  he 
said,  of  magnanimity  in  contem- 
plating, without  any  degree  of  ap- 
prehension, so  much  danger,  as 
that  of  the  Danish  fleet  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  but  for  his 
part  hepreferred  the  pr  udencewhich 
saved  us  from  incurring  it,  A  great 
deal  had  been  said  on  the  absurdity 
of  allowing  the  Russian  fleet  to  na- 
vigate the  seas  at  pleasure,  at  the 
same  time  that  thid  serious  attack 
had  been  made  on  the  Danish  ma- 
rine. Now  the  fact  was,  that  orders 
had  been  dispatched  to  our  officers 
not  to  permit  a  Russian  fleet  to  go 
into  an  enemy *s  port.  It  was  not 
want  of  caution  that  had  admitted 
the  entrance  of  a  Russian  squadron 
into  the  Tagus,  but  want  of  wind, 
and  unfavourable  weather,  by 
which  Sir  Sidney  Smith  was  pre- 
vented from  reaching  the  Tagus, 
until  two  days  after  that  squadron 
had  got  into  it 

Lord  Darnley  contended,  that 
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no  case  whatever  had  been  made  House  of  Commons,  February 
out  to  justify  the  harsh  measures  8th.— Mr.  Whitbread  called  the  at- 
resorted  to  by  ministers  in  attacking  tention  of  the  house  to  a  subject  of 
a  defenceless  people  in  a  state  of  the  highest  importance.  Alluding  to 
avowed  neutrality.  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Secretary  Can- 
Lord  viscountSidmouth  contend*  ning,  in  quoting  partial  extracts  in 
ed,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  support  of  the  opinions  he  was 
was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  maintaining,  in  the  late  debate  of 
Danes  were  hostilely  inclined  to-  February,  3rd,  on  the  subject  of 
wards  us;  and  in  the  next,  even  Copenhagen,  he  said,  a  practice 
admitting  that  they  were,  that  this  haa  crept  into  that  house  which,  he 
would  not  in  itself  justify  the  thought,  had  been  carried  to  an 
measure  of  the  expedition.  He  immoderate  extreme.  He  con- 
commented  on  the  glaring  anachro-  sidered  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
nism  of'  imputing  the  expedition,  man  to  be  bound  by  every  tie  of 
which  sailed  in  July,  to  intelligence  honour  and  of  policy,  to  prove  by  the 
not  received  here  till  the  8th  of  the  production  or  the  papers  he  should 
following  month,  and  the  indecency  move  for,  that  the  feelings,  honour, 
of  putting  such  an  assertion  in  the  and  character  of  our  ministers 
mouth  of  his  majesty.  As  to  the  abroad  and  at  home  were  safe  in 
designs  of  the  French  in  the  Baltic,  the  hands  of  the  secretary  of  state 
Russia  would  never  have  suffered  for  foreign  afialrs.  The  first  ex- 
France  to  have  established  any  tract  he  should  allude  to,  was  that 
serious  influence  in  that  sea.  With  referred  to  by  Mr.  C.  in  his  speech, 
respect  to  the  danger  to  this  coun-  February  Srd,  from  lord  Hewick's 
try,  he  considered  it  first,  with  official  dispatch  to  Mr.  Garlicke, 
respect  to  its  certainty,  and  next,  bearing  date  the  Srd  of  December, 
with  respect  to  its  magnitude.  Its  1806.  He  would  move  for  a  copy 
certainty  had  not  at  all  been  made  of  that  dispatch  ;  for  he  had  author- 
out,  nor  was  it  greater  in  point  of  ity  to  state,  that  lord  Howick  had 
magnitude  than  of  certainly,  nor  reason  to  think  himself  not  done  jus- 
was  its  urgency  greater  than  either,  tice  to  in  this  instance.  He  did  not 
He  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  mean  tosaythat  the  right  honourable 
Danish  ships  should  be  kept  in  a  secretary  had  forged  such  extracts ; 
state  of  readiness  for  restoration,  but  he  did  say,  that  by  stopping 
He  conjured  their  lordships  to  short  in  the  midst  of  a  sentence, 
pause  before  they  decided  on  a  and  omitting  the  subsequent  part, 
question  involving  so  deeply  the  that  wholly  qualified  the  preceding, 
national  character ;  and  that  they  by  reading  as  absolute  what  was 
would  bear  in  mind,  that  if,  as  had  meant  hypothetically :  he  did  say, 
been  said,  the  expedition  had  been  that  this  was  reading  a  man's  evi- 
hitherto  generally  approved  of  by  dence  against  himself,  and  against 
the  country,  it  was  because  the  the  true  nature  of  the  evidence, 
country  looked  with  confidence  to  It  was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
ministers  for  the  fullest  justification  falsifying  the  statements  of  another 
of  their  conduct.  The  house  then  person,  whose  situation  should  have 
divided — For  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  commanded  more  delicacy.  Mr. 
motion,  48;  against  it,  105»  Garltcke  had  been  hardly  treated. 

Lord 
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Lord  Howick  might  stand  up  in  his 
place  and  vindicate  himself,  but 
where  could  Mr.  Garlicke  vindicate 
his  dispatchesi  from  garbled  mis- 
representations. And  how  anxious 
must  hebeto  vindicate  his  character 
to  the  Danish  court,  and  every 
other  ?  But  independently  of  any 
personal  relations,  Mr.  C»  was 
placed  in  a  most  important  one  to 
the  public.  The  Copenhagen  ex- 
pedition was  not  yet  justified.  The 
honourable  secretary  for  foreign 
affiurs  had  been  driven  from 
reason  to  reason,  and  it  was  for  him 
to  prove,  that  the  last  he  had  re- 
sorted to,  the  extracts  he  had  read, 
were  not  falsified.  Mr.  Whitbread 
concluded  with  moving,  *'  that  a 
copy  of  a  dispatch  from  lord  How- 
ick, dated  the  8rd  of  December, 
1806,  from  which  extracts  had 
been  read  in  the  debate,  on  Wed- 
nesday the  3rd  of  February,  be 
laid  before  the  house ;  and  also  a 
copy  of  a  note  from  Mr.  Rist  to 
lord  Howtck,  from  which  extracts 
had  been  read,  &c^' 

Mr.  Canning  asked,  if  Mr.  W. 
recollected  with  what  view  he  had 
cited  the  dispatch  of  the  3rd  of  De- 
cember ?  It  was  probable  that  ex- 
isting circumstances  might  have  led 
to  a  compromise,  by  which  the 
fleet  of  Denmark  would  have  been 
surrendered  to  France.  In  sup- 
port of  this  assertion,  he  had  very 
naturally  read  part  of  a  dispatch 
from  lord  Howick  to  Mr.  Garlicke, 
in  which  the  latter  was  instrocted, 
if  any  disposition  should  be  mani- 
fested on  the  part  of  the  Danes  to 
enter  into  such  a  compromise,  dis- 
tinctly to  state,  that  it  would  be 
resented  by  his  majesty.  He  had 
no  objection  whatever  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  notes  to  and  from 
Mr.  Rist.    They  contained  an  able 


discussion  of  the  French  decree 
of  the  21st  of  December,  and  of 
the  English  order  of  council  of  the 
7th  of  January.  For  the  produc- 
tion of  these  papers  he  would  vote 
cheerfully,  but  not  for  the  dispatch 
of  the  wAAe  lord,  for  the  produc- 
tion of  which  there  had  not  been 
laid  any  sufficient  ground. 

Mr.  Whitbread  observed,  that 
Mn  C.  in  his  statement  of  the  in- 
structions to  Mr.  Garlicke,  had  left 
ofi^  where  the  very  first  word  of  the 
next  sentence,  the  word  but^  would 
have  completely  knocked  down  all 
his  reasoning  on  the  subject.  Mr. 
W.'s  motion  was  supported  by  lord 
Temple,  Mr.  Herbert,  Mr.  Tier- 
ney,  Mr.  Horner,  Mr.  Windham, 
Mr.  Lyttleton,  Mr.  Sheridan,  and 
Mr.  Sharp.  It  was  opposed  by  the 
secretary  at  war,  Mr.  Lockhart, 
the  chancellor  of  Jthe  exchequer, 
sir  John  Orde,  and  sir  M.  Monta- 
gue. On  a  division  of  the  house, 
there  appeared  for  the  motion  73 ; 
against  it  127. 

House  of  Lords,  February  11th. 
—-Lord  Sidmouth  gave  notice  of  a 
motfon  he  intended  to  make,  on  a 
fit  opportunity,  for  an  address  to 
his  majesty,  praying  he  would  be 
graciously  pleased  to  give  directions 
that  the  Danish  fleet  be  kept  in  such 
a  state,  as  not  to  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  restoring  it,  should  cir- 
cumstances occur  under  which  it 
might  be  expedient  to  restore  it. 
Agreeably  to  this  notice,  the  noble 
viscount  rose  to  make  a  motion  to 
this  effect,  on  February  18th  ;  but 
he  requested,  previously,  that  the 
summons  sent  by  the  British  com- 
manders to  the  governor  of  Copen- 
hagen, on  the  18th  of  August,  and 
a  subsequent  letter  from  them  might 
be  read ;  which  was  done.  His 
abject,  he  said,  was,  to  propose  to 
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their  lordships,  to  come  to  a  reso- 
lution stating  the  importance  of 
preserving  the  Danish  fleet  in  such 
a  state  that  it  might  be  eventually 
restored  to  Denmark,  on  the  re- 
storation of  peace,  or  sooner,  if 
possible.  He  said  <  eventually,'  as 
it  was  possible  that  such  a  situation 
of  affairs  might  exist,  that  to  re- 
store the  Danish  fleet  might  be 
giving  it  to  France,  and  also  be- 
cause he  did  not  wish  to  bring  for- 
ward any  motion  that  might  inter- 
fere with  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown.  He  had  also  used  the 
terms  *  the  restoration  of  peace, 
or  sooner',  because  circumstathces 
might  occur,  notwithstanding  the 
continuance  of  the  war,  in  which 
the  restoration  of  the  fleet  might 
be  proper.  He  should  not  have 
brought  forward  the  motion  if  he 
had  not  seen  by  the  votes  of  the 
house  of  commons  that  the  Danish 
ships  had  been  surveyed,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  taken  into  the  Bri- 
tish service.  To  adopt  a  resolution 
of  the  nature  proposed,  would  set 
us  right  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  and 
evince  our  desire  to  be  just.  'We 
should  have  at  some  period  either 
to  restore  the  fleet  or  to  make  com- 
pensation for  it ;  and  it  was  better 
to  come  at  once  to  a  resolution,  de- 
claring a  decided  opinion  on  the 
subject.  Not  all  the  victories  of 
the  ruler  of  France,  nor  all  his 
conquests,  could  give  him  so  much 
pleasure  as  to  obtain  a  victory  over 
the  honour  and  integrity  of  this 
country.  He  had,  upon  consider- 
ation, thought  it  better  to  propose 
a  resolution  of  the  house,  than  an 
address  to  the  throne.  His  lordship 
concluded,'  by  moving,  "  that  it 
was  highly  important  to  the  honour 
of  this  country,  that  under  present 
circumstances,  no  nveasures  should 


be  taken  with  respect  to  the  ships 
of  war  now  in  the  possession  of  his 
majesty,  in  consequence  of  the  ca- 
pitulation of  Copenhagen,  that 
might  preclude  the  eventual  restitu- 
tion of  them  to  the  government  of 
Denmark,  agreeably  to  the  spirit  of 
the  requisition  referred  to  in  the 
proclamation  issued  on  the  16th  of 
August,  by  the  commanders  m 
chief  of  his  majesty's  sea.  and  land 
forces,  employed  on  that  occasion  ; 
and  renewed  in  their  letter  of  the 
first  of  September,  to  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  forces  of  his 
Danish  majesty." 

Lord  Boringdon  thought  the  pro- 
position of  the  noble  viscount  of  a 
novel  and  extraordinary  nature,  and 
such  as,  if  adopted,  must  lead  to 
the  most  prejudicial  consequences. 
Had  such  a  proposition  as  this  been 
adopted  with  respect  to  the  Spanish 
frigates,  would  it  not  have  greatly 
embarrassed  the  earl  of  Lauderdale 
in  his  negotiations  at  Paris  ?  Such 
a  proposition  could  be  adopted 
only  on  the  ground,  that  the  Spanish 
expedition  was  wholly  unjustifiable, 
and  the  house  had  already  decided 
on  both  its  justice  and  necessity. 

Lord  EUenborough  thought, 
that  every  consideration  of  jus- 
tice and  regard  for  the  interests 
and  welfare  of  the  country  were 
in  support  of  the  motion  of  his 
noble  friend. 

The  lord  Chancellor  contended, 
that  both  by  the  law  of  precedent, 
and  by  that  of  the  constitution,  the 
present  motion  must  be  resisted. 
The  ships  we  had  taken  from  Hol- 
land had  not  been  restored,  nor 
those  from  Spain,  nor  those  taken 
at  Toulon.  But  the  constitution-of 
the  country  was  decisive  upon  this 
point.  Captured  ships  became  the 
property  of  the  crown,    and  the 
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present  motion  teixled  to  tie  up 
the  hand  of  the  prerogative. 

Lord  Holland  contended,  that 
the  question  did  not  at  all  affect 
the  prerogative  of  the  crown.  It 
was  only,  whether  thathouse  would 
resolve,  that  it  was  expedient  that 
the  government  should  reserve  to 
itself  the  power  of  restoring,  even- 
tually, the  ships  seized  by  us  at 
Copenhagen  to  the  Danes.  He 
was  not  inclined  at  present  to  enter 
into  any  exposition  of  the  shifting, 
prevaricating  testimony  that  had 
been  resorted  to,  in  vindication  of 
the  Baltic  expedition.  One  time 
Denmark  was  represented  as  sincere 
in  her  professions  of  neutrality, 
but  too  weak  to  act  up  to  her  in- 
tentions. At  another,  they  were 
told,  that  as  her  sincerity  was  ques- 
tionable, her  means  of  annoyance 
were  to  be  feared  and  provided 
against.  Again,  it  was  pretended, 
that  the  sole  grounds  of  the  expedi- 
tion were  the  secret  arrangement  of 
the  treaty  of  Tilsit;  and  when  it 
was  attempted  to  trace  the  alleged 
information  to  any  authentic  source, 
Portugal  was  at  one  period  brought 
forward  as  the  informer;  and  at 
another,  the  disaffected  Irish.  This 
sort  of  shifting  naturally  created 
suspicion  in  the  mind  of  every  im- 
partial man.  Considering  the  pre- 
sent motion,  with  a  reference  to 
the  question  of  peace,  he  appealed 
to  the  feelings  of  the  noble  lords, 
whether  it  would  not  be  more  for 
the  honour  of  the  country,  if  they 
could  commence  a  negotiation,  after 
a  voluntary  cession  on  their  parts, 
rather  than  the  subsequent  degra- 
dation of  a  forced  surrender,  ex- 
acted by  the  stipulations  of  a 
treaty  ? 

Lord    Harrowby    opposed   the 
motion  of  the  noble  viscounty  be- 


cause, instead  of  giving  them  faci- 
lities in  a  negotiation  tor  peace,  it 
would  fetter  our  government,  and 
prevent  them  from  obtaining  the 
terms  which  they  might  otherwise 
secure.  The  arguments  of  the 
noble  lords  opposite  went  too  far 
for  their  purpose ;  for,  if  they 
proved  any  thing,  they  proved,  not 
that  the  Danish  fleet  should  be  kept 
in  order,  that  it  might  be  restored 
,  at  some  subsequent  period,  but  in- 
stantly and  without  delay. 

Lord  Erskine  observed,  that  we 
had  gone  to  the  Danish  shores  in  an 
amicable  character,  and  treated  with 
the  Danes  on  an  amicable  footing. 
We  took  them  by  surprise,  when 
they  were  lulled  into  security,  and 
then  proposed  that  they  should 
purchase  the  temporary  protection 
of  a  foreign  power,  by  the  surrender 
of  their  independence  as  a  nation 
for  ever.  With  respect  to  the  law 
of  precedent,  he  dissented  from  his 
noble  and  learned  friend  on  the  sack. 
The  cases  cited  by  his  noble  friend, 
were  not,  in  his  opinion,  applica- 
ble to  that  before  their  lordships. 
There  was  no  obligation  whatever, 
on  the  part  of  this  country,  to  re- 
store to  revolutionized  HoUand  the 
ships  taken  from  the  stadtholder. 
With  respect  to  the  precedent  of 
Toulon,  the  Toulon  fleet  was  de- 
posited in  our  hands  on  the  express 
condition  of  its  being  restored  on 
the  restoration  of  monarchy.  And 
in  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  there  was 
not  one  syllable  said  by  France, 
indicative  of  any  claim  to  that  fleet. 
But  there  was  nothing  for  which 
lord  Erskine  was  more  anxious  than 
to  show  to  the  world,  that  what  we 
did  was  indeed  the  work  of  mere 
necessity ;  and  that  this  necessity 
being  once  at  an  end,  we  scorned 
to  enter  into  any  pitiful  calculation 
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of  turning  it  to  our  own  advan- 
tage. 

The  earl  of  Selkirk,  though  he 
was  a  friend  to  the  principle  of  the 
Danish  expedition,  thought  it  his 
duty  to  support  the  motion  before 
the  House. 

Lord  Redesdale  thought,  that 
the  original  proposition  of  our  com- 
manders to  restore  the  Danish  fleet, 
was  completely  done  away  by  the 
subsequent  conduct  of  the  Danish  ^ 
government,  in  rejecting  the  terms 
of  that  proposition,  and  entering 
into  hostilities  with  this  country.— 
There  was  no  nation  in  Europe  to 
which  Denmark  had  been  so  ad- 
verse, for  several  years  back,  as  to 
this  country.  She  would  have 
acted  hostilely  towards  us  if  she 
could ;  and  our  government  acted 
wisely  in  depriving  her  of  her 
means.  Such  a  pledge  as  that  for 
the  restoration  of  those  means 
would,  instead  of  tending  to  con- 
ciliate, serve  to  produce  an  oppo- 
site effect,  as  it  proposed  to  con- 
cede that  before  hand,  which  ought 
to  be  left  for  matter  of  treaty. 

The  earl  of  Darnley  conceived  it 
to  be  peculiarly  becoming  that 
house  to  stand  forward,  for  the 
purpose  of  rescuing  the  national 
character  from  the  imputation  na- 
turally to  be  affixed  upon  it,  by  the 
Danish  expedition. 

Lord  Mulgrave,  to  the  assertion, 
that  we  did  not  want  ships  but 
men,  replied  by  alleging,  that  we 
could  have  men  enough  at  any  time, 
but  that  we  might  stand  in  need  of 
shipping. 

Lord  Grenville  denied,  that  the 
house  had  yet  come  to  any  deci- 
sion on  the  merits  of  the  Danish 
expedition ;  the  evidence  relative  to 
which  had  not  yet  been  laid  before 
it.    He  explained  the  object  of  the 


motion;  it  was  by  no  means  pro* 
posed,  that  the  Danish  fleet  should 
be  restored  under  any  particular 
circumstances ;  but  merely  that,  in 
order  to  facilitate  a  reconciliation, 
and  with  a  view  to  economjf  also,  it 
should  be  kept  in  such  a  state  as  to 
prevent  any  obstructions  to  peace 
with  Denmark,  by  enabling  us  to 
restore  it  with  the  least  possible  ex- 
pense and  difficulty.  After  depre- 
cating the  principle,  that  a  state  of 
war  should  cancel  moral  obliga- 
tions, or  that  we  should  shrink  from 
doing  justice  lest  it  should  lead  to 
loss,  he  proceeded  to  comment 
on  the  consequences  likely  to  result 
from  the  nature  of  our  attack  on 
Copenhagen.  So  far  from  destroy- 
ing* by  that  attack,  the  naval  re- 
sources of  Denmark,  we  had,  par- 
ticularly by  the  spirit  we  produced, 
contributed  to  promote  and  extend 
them.  Her  ports  and  arsenals  were 
still  remaining,  with  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  naval  materials ;  and  any 
supply  she  wanted,  she  could  with- 
out difficulty  obtain.  The  profit 
to  be  derived  from  our  iniquity 
was,  in  fact,  immaterial,  while  we 
had  created  a  spirit,  valour,  and 
animosity  to  fight  against  us,  which 
must  furnish  powerful  aid  to  the 
common  enemy. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  opposed  the 
motion,  as  tending  to  fetter  the 
executive  government,  in  case  of  a 
negotiation  with  Denmark  :  as  cast- 
ing an  oblique  censure  on  the  con- 
duct of  ministers ;  and  as  affixing  a 
stigma  upon  a  measure;,  which  was 
both  just  and  necessary. 

Lord  Sidmouth  replied  to  lord 
Hawkesbury,  on  the  usual  grounds, 
that  the  Baltic  expedition  was  nei- 
ther just,  necessary,  nor  politically 
necessary ;  and  that  at  any  rate  the 
sbipsj  under  certain  circumstances, 
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ought  to  be  restored  to  Denmark. 
The  house  divided.  IPot  lord  Sid- 
mouth's  motioD,  51  ;  against  it, 
105. 

House  of  CommonSy  Feb.  25. — 
Mr.  Sheridan  submitted  to  the 
house  a  proposition,  which  appear- 
ed to  him  of  the  first  importance. 
He  had  hoped,  that  strong  informa- 
tion would  have  proved  the  attack 
on  Copenhagen  to  have  been  an 
act  of  necessity ;  or  that  some  un- 
equivocal instance  of  the  hostility 
of  Denmark  would  have  been 
shewn  ;  or  lastly,  that  some  argu- 
ment would  have  offered  some  to- 
lerable pretext  for  their  conduct 
But  when  he  found,  that  instead  of 
this,  they  only  made  an  awkward 
attempt  to  form  something  out  of 
all  the  three ;  that  they  first  pre- 
tended a  strong  necessity ;  that  on 
being  driven  from  this  ground, 
they  tried  to  point  out  a  variety  of 
provocations  on  the  part  of  Den- 
mark ;  that  they  then  said,  it  was 
necessary  to  do  some  stout  act, 
which  might  prove  to  the  world 
that  they  could  imitate  Buonapart6; 
and  that  the  result  of  the  whole 
was  a  total  denial  of  all  actual  in- 
formation whatever,  he  could  not 
disguise  the  unfavourable  impres- 
sion which  had  been  made  upon 
his  mind.  The  allegation,  that 
granting  information  was  danger- 
ous, was  ever  on  the  lips  of  those 
whose  purposes  required  conceal- 
ment. Admitting,  however,  that 
the  granting  of  information  might 
be  sometimes  inconvenient,  perhaps 
even  dangerous,  publicity  was  the 
vital  principle  of  our  political  con- 
stitution. Despotic  governments 
had  some  advantages  from  that  se- 
cret lurking  manner  in  which  busi* 
ness  might  be  there  transacted. 
The  peculiar  conveniences  enjoyed 


by  a  despotic  government  were  ba- 
lanced by  advantages  on  the  side  of 
freedom  ten  thousand  times  greater. 
This  proposition  Mr.  Sheridan  il- 
lustrated in  a  very  happy  manner. 
Supposing  that  a  case  could  be 
made  out  against  Denmark,  the 
house  was  without  information  re- 
specting the  real  cause  of  the  war 
with  Russia.  He  took  it  for  grant- 
ed, that  it  was  not  simply  the  at- 
tack upon  Copenhagen  which  had 
alienated  the  emperorof  Russia  from 
this  country.  It  was  owing  to  some- 
thing that  had  occurredposterior 
to  that  attack,  that  he  haa  arrang- 
ed himself  in  the  list  of  our  ene- 
mies ;  the  communication  imparted 
to  the  court  of  Fetersburgh,  of  the 
foul,  treacherous,  and  base  propo- 
sals that  were  made  after  the  capi- 
tulation of  Copenhagen,  by  minis- 
ters to  Mr.  Rist,  the  Danish  agent 
in  this  country,  desiring  Denmark 
to  submit  to  any  terms  they  might 
think  proper  to  dictate,  on  the  pain 
of  having  Norway  wrested  trom 
that  kingdom  and  given  to  Swe- 
den. If  he  could  trust  to  the  pa- 
pers, which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
purporting  to  be  the  substance  of  a 
conversation  which  passed  between 
Mr .^  Secretary  Canning  and  Mr. 
Rist,  and  copies  of  a  correspond- 
ence which  passed  between  the 
courts  of  Copenhagen  and  Stock- 
holm, it  appeared  that,  at  the  very 
time  when  ministers  were  soliciting 
the  mediation  of  the  emperor  of 
Russia  between  Great  Britain  and 
Denmark,  they  were  threatening  to 
despoil  Denmark  of  a  part  of  her 
territories,  and,  after  having  eva- 
cuated Zealand,  according  to  the 
capitulation,  to  co-operate  with  a 
Swedish  garrison  in  again  taking 
possession  of  it.  Flagrant  and 
wicked,  as  he  conceived  the  first 
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attack  on  Copenhagen  to  have  been, 
to  have  violated  the  capitulation 
would  have  been  still  more  base  and 
criminal.  Mr.  Sheridan  read  the 
several  papers  to  which  he  alluded ; 
beginning  with  Mr.  Rist's  note  to 
count  BernstorfF,  containing  a  com- 
munication of  five  different  me- 
naces, if  the  court  of  Denmark  did 
not  agree  to  subscribe  to  certain 
terms ;  and  ending  with  a  note  ad- 
dressed by  baron  Fawbe,  the  Swed- 
ish charge  d'affaires  at  the  court 
of  Kiel,  to  count  Bernstorff,  the 
Danish  minister,  declaring,  thai 
"  Had  his  Swedish  majesty  judged 
it  necessary  to  occupy  Zealand 
with  his  troops  jointly  with  those 
of  his  allies,  he  should  have  done 
it ;  and  the  king  wishes,  that  he 
may  never  find  himself  in  the  case 
to  regret  that  he  had  acted  other- 
wise." 

Mr.  Sheridan  put  the  question 
to  the  house, whether  it  would  sanc- 
tion the  new  system  of  withholding 
all  information  relative  to  the  mea- 
sures of  ministers?  If  it  did,  it 
would  be  better  to  decide  at  opce, 
that  the  interference  of  that  house 
was  at  all  times  an  impediment  to 
the  operations  of  government ;  that 
parliament  in  difficult  times  was  a 
nuisance ;  that  it  was  better  for  the 
king  to  prorogue  it  during  plea- 
sure, raise  money  as  he  pleases, 
and  make  war  or  peace,  when,  how, 
or  on  what  terms  he  may  think 
proper.  He  implored  ministers  to 
desist  from  the  system  of  fighting 
Buonaparte  with  his  own  weapons. 
Let  them  oppose  lenity  and  mode- 
ration to  his  cruelty  and  oppres- 
sion ;  good  faith  to  his  treachery ; 
to  his  violence  and  despotism  the 
mildness  of  the  British  constitution ; 
and,  above  all,  to  his  mystery  let 
them  oppose  publicity.    He  con* 


eluded  with  moving,  "  That  there 
be  laid  before  the  house,  as  far  as 
the  same  could  be  done,  without 
detriment  to   the   public  service, 
copies  or  extracts  of  the  corres- 
pondence  which  passed  after  the 
capitulation  of  Copenhagen,    be- 
tween his  majesty's  ministers  and 
the  court  of  Stockholm,  relative  to 
the  retaining  possession  of  Zealand 
by  a  Swedish  army,  or  in  concert 
with  his  majesty's  forces ;  also  for 
copies  or  extracts  of  the  corres- 
pondence which  passed  between  his 
majesty's  ministers  and  the  Danish 
charge  d'affaires,  or  hissecretary  re- 
sidentiary at  the  court  of  London.*' 
Mr.  Secretary  Canning  replied, 
at  great  length,  to  Mr.  Sheridan  ; 
to   the  most  important  points  in 
whose  speech  he  answered,  that  the 
doctrine  of  opposing  publicity  to 
the  secresy  with  which  the  enemy 
conducted  his  affairs,  would  be  very 
proper,  if  we  were  prepared  to  be* 
come  the  subjects  of  that  enemy ; 
and  that  no  such  offer  had  been 
made  of  Norway  to  Sweden,  as  had 
just  been  alleged.     It  was  true  that 
what  had  passed  between  himself 
and  the  Danish  charge  d'affaires, 
had  been  reduced  to  a  minute,  in  the 
shape  of  a  protocol  of  a  conference; 
but  there  was  not  in  it  a  single 
word  of  what  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  had  read  from  the  Mo- 
niteur.     The  proposition  that  had 
been  made  to  the  Danish  charge 
d'affaires,  was,  either  that  he  should 
procure  full   powers  to  treat,   or 
induce  his  government  to  appoint 
some  person  with  such  powers,  to 
treat  with  a  minister  to  be  sent 
from  this  country  to  Copenhagen. 
This  was  the  whole  of  the  official 
communication.     It  would  not  be 
contended,  that  in  any  conversa- 
tions he  might  have  had  with  that 
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gentleman,  he  was  not  justified  in  quite  exhausted  in  language,  and 
stating,  what  might  possibly  be  the  required  the  promethean  fire  of  the 
consequences  of  a  refusal  on  the  Moniteur  to  rekindle  them  into  ac- 
part  of  Denmark,  or  to  advert  to  tivity,  could  never  admit  that  any 
any  other  topics  to  induce  Mr.  such  imputation  could  be  fixed  on 
Rist  to  make  the  application  to  his  the  right  honourable  secretary  him- 
court.  As  to  what  had  passed  be-  self.  His  ideas  were  not  so  numer- 
tween  the  courts  of  Stockholm  and  ous,  but  that  they  could  in  a  mo- 
Copeohagen,  afler  the  capitulation  ment  be  put  in  array.  The  man 
of  Zealand,  Mr.  Sheridan  must  be  who  had  but  (ew  ideas  could  readi- 
aware,  that  such  correspondence  ly  summon  them  into  action,  parti- 
could  never  be  produced  to  that  cularly,  when  by  perpetual  practice 
house. — Mr.  S.  had  justly  stated,  they  were  drilled  in  all  the  evolu- 
that  we  had  but  one  ally  remain-  tions  of  the  disputant.  The  right 
ing,  and  that  him  we  had  brought  honourable  secretary  was  such  an 
into  a  situation  of  great  peril.  And  economist  in  his  thoughts,  and 
what  was  the  cure  he  proposed  ?  such  a  prodigal  in  words,  that  he 
what  the  acknowledgment  of  his  could  feel  no  embarrassment  in  de- 
fidelity  >  That  we  £ould  lay  be-  bate.  He  could  upon  any  occa- 
fore  the  public  the  whole  of  his  sion  bring  forward  that  chain  of 
most  intimate  counsels,  not  with  re-  words  which  jingles  in  the  ear,  rare- 
spect  to  dangers  long  past,  but  to  ly  afiects  the  understanding,  and 
perils  actualJj  impending,  and  never  approaches  the  heart;  but 
which  would  be  greatly  aggravated  which  some  partizans  might  call 
by  the  production  of  the  corres-  eloquence.  Mr.  Fonsonby  pro- 
pondence  now  moved  for.  ceeded  to   animadvert  on  various 

Mr.  Canning,  in  the  course  of  parts  of  Mr.  Canning's  speech. — 
this  speech  remarked,  that  there  The  conduct  of  ministers  in  nego- 
was  a  very  "  observable  sympathy  tiating  with  Sweden  for  the  occu- 
between  the  gentlemen  in  opposi-  pation  of  Zealand  after  it  should 
tion  to  him  and  his  colleagues,  and  be  apparently  evacuated,  in  con- 
the  French  newspaper  called  the  formiiy  with  the  capitulation,  ex- 
Moniteur.  No  sooner  than  they  cited  his  astonishment.  It  exactly 
were  run  dry  by  a  debate,  than  a  resembledtheconductof  two  high- 
number  of  the  Moniteur  arrived  to  waymen,  one  of  whom  should  first 
supply  them  with  a  fresh  topic,  address  a  passenger,  demanding  his 
When  their  light  was  quite  ex-  money,  and  threaten  his  life,  and 
hausted  on  any  question,  in  came  a  the  passenger  offer  his  purse,  but 
Moniteur,  from  which  a  spark  fell  beg  that  his  life  might  be  spared ; 
upon  the  gloom,  and  rekindled  the  on  this,  the  highwayman  accepts 
heat  of  their  arguments."  his  purse,  and  promises  not  to  in* 

This  drew  a  smart  reply  from  jure  him  ;  but  the  moment  he  walks 

Mr.  Fonsonby,  who,  though  sen-  ofi;  he  whistles  his  companion  from 

sible  of   the   just  rebuke  of  the  the  hedge,  and  says,    "  Do  you 

right  honourable    secretary  upon  dispatch  him." 

himself,  and  those  on  the  same  side  Mr.  Windham  said,  the  character 

with  him,  that  they  were  grown  of  the  country  had  been  seriously 

dry  in  the  debate,  that  they  were  accused^  and  to  that  accusation 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Canning  had  retarncd  a  mere 
assertion :  in  which,  as  usual,  he 
was  confident  just  in  proportion  as 
he  was  deficient  in  proof  and  argu- 
ment. He  had  stated,  that  even 
were  the  papers  applied  for  laid  be- 
fore the  house,  the  gentlemen  who 
supported  the  motion  would  not 
find  what  they  wanted.  They 
wanted  some  proofs  to  contradict 
the  statements  which  appeared  in 
the  Moniteur,  and  to  vindicate  the 
character  of  the  country :  which 
would  be  very  imperfectly  vindi- 
cated indeed,  if  it  rested  on  the 
mere  assertion  of  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman.  -If  he  thought  the 
papers  would  support  his  assertion, 
was  it  not  natural  to  infer  that  he 
would  produce  them  ?  And  was  it 
not  equally  natural  to  infer  the 
contrary  from  the  pertinacity  of  his 
refusal  ?  He  took  a  view  of  the 
animadversions  which  had  appeared 
in  the  Moniteur,  and  maintained 
that  they  were  in  some  parts  par- 
ticularly just,  though  not  expressed 
in  very  happy  terms. 

The  earl  of  Temple  thought  the 
matter  under  consideration  might 
be  decided  by  a  single  question — 
Was  there,  or  was  there  not  any 
negotiation  with  Sweden,  or  any 
other  foreign  power,to  occupy  Zea- 
land after  our  troops  were  bound 
to  evacuate  it  ? 

Mr.  Canning  repeated,  that  it 
was  the  determined  purpose  of  mi- 
nisters to  evacuate  Zealand,  and  li* 
terally  according  to  the  capitula- 
tion: but  when  he  said  literalfy, 
he  meant  not  according  to  the  let* 
tery  hm  the  spirit  of  the  capitula- 
tion. The  doubts  entertained  by 
ministers  as  to  the  construction  of 
that  capitulation,  would  not  be  con- 
sidered as  unreasonable  by  any  can- 
did man,  who  looked  back  to  the 


period  at  which  it  took  place,  and 
who  reflected,  that  it  was  concluded 
in  the  utter  ignorance  of  the  decla- 
ration of  war  by  the  Danish  go- 
vernment. 

Lord  Temple  said,  the  question 
was,  whether  it  was  proposed  to 
any  other  power  to  occupy  Zealand, 
after  our  troops  should  have  eva- 
cuated it  ? 

Mr.  Canning  asked,  if  the  noble 
lord  meant  to  enquire,  whether 
after  all  hopes  of  a  termination  of 
the  war  with  Denmark  had  ceased, 
ministers  had  it  in  contemplation, 
or  had  actually  provided  to  take  any 
hostile  steps  against  that  country  ? 

The  question  having  been  loudly 
and  repeatedly  called  for,  the  house 
divided.^For  Mr.  Sheridan's  mo- 
tion 85  ;  against  it  184. 

House  of  Lords,  March  3.— The 
earl  of  Darnley,  after  a  suitable 
preface,  moved  that  an  humble 
address  be  presented  to  his  ma- 
jesty, 

<*  That  after  attentively  consider- 
ing all  the  public  documents  before 
us  concerning  the  late  attack  on 
Copenhagen,  and  the  war  which  it 
has  produced,  we  have  found  the- 
'  information  which  they  afford  ex- 
tremely imperfect  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

<<  lliat  in  a  matter  in  which 
both  the  honour  and  the  interesU 
of  our  country  are  so  deeply  con- 
cerned, we  had  boped  for  tl)e  fullest 
explanations.  The  principles  of 
oar  constitution,  and  the  uniform 
practice  of  his  majesty,  and  the  so* 
vereigns  of  his  illustrious  house,  re- 

2uire  that  parliament  should  be 
btinctly  apprized    of   the    true 
grounds  of  entering  into  new  wars, 
especially  in    a    situation  of  our 
country  wholly  unprecedented. 
<<  Had  Denmark  been  a  party  to 

any 
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anyhostSe  confederacy  a^mtt  the 
ri^ts  or  interests  of  the  British  em* 
mre,  our  resistance  would  have 
oeen  necessary,  and  our  warfare  le- 
gitimate. Under  such  circum'* 
itanceSy  we  should  only  have  had 
to  regret,  that  the  ports  and  arsenals 
of  that  country  snould  so  lightly 
have  been  abandoned,  when  advan- 
tages so  very  considerable  had  been 
derived  from  their  temporary  oc- 
cupation ;  and  when,  by  our  con- 
tinuing to  hold  them  during  the 
war,  all  real  danger  from  that  quar- 
ter might  have  been  efiectually 
averted. 

<<  But  we  cannot  doubt  that  Den- 
mark, instead  of  engaging  in  hostile 
leagues,  bad  resolved  still  to  main- 
tain her  neutrality.  This  fact  is 
proved  even  by  the  imperfect  do- 
cuments which  have  been  laid  be- 
fore OS,  and  is  confirmed  by  the 
proclamation  issued  byhismajesty's 
^imnanden  immediately  before 
the  attack. 

**  Certainly  Denmark  was  no 
party,  nor  does  it  appear  that  she 
was  privy  to  any  confederacy  hos- 
tile to  this  country.  We  are  not 
even  satisfied  that  such  a  league 
did  really  exist. 

**  The  conclusion  of  any  secret 
articles  at  Tilsit,  afiecting  the  rights 
or  interests  of  the  British  empire, 
appears  to  have  been  uniformly  de- 
nied both  by  Russia  and  France. 

^*  The  correspondence  of  his 
majesty's  secretary  of  state,  and  the 
dstes  of  the  transactions  them- 
selves, prove  that  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters could  not  be  in  possession  of 
anysuch  articles,when  the  attack  was 
ordered  against  Copenhagen ;  and 
it  has  been  distinctly  admitted  in 
this  house,  that  they  have  not  yet 
obtained  a  copy  of  them. 

*'  The  king^  ambassador  at  Pe- 

Vot.  L. 


tersburgh,  in  an  official  note,  rested 
the  defence  of  the  measures  not  on 
any  hostile  purposes  either  of  Den- 
mark or  Russia,  but  solely  on  the 
designs,  which  it  was  said,  the 
French  government  had  long  since 
been  known  to  entertain^ 

**  His  majesty's  ministers  not  on« 
ly  forebore  to  advise  such  measures 
as  would  have  been  necessary  to  re- 
pel any  real  hostility  of  Russia,  but 
they  actually  solicited  the  media* 
tion  of  that  power  to  extinguish  a 
war,  and  her  guarantee  to  defeat 
projects  in  which  it  is  now  pre- 
tended they  knew  her  to  have  been 
a  principal  and  contracting  party. 

**  Allegations  thus  inconsistent 
with  each  other,  and  contrary  to 
admitted  facts,  weaken,  instead  of 
supporting,  the  cause  to  which 
they  are  applied. 

*<  With  respect  to  the  alleged  ne- 
cessity of  the  case,  we  beg  leave  to 
assure  his  majesty,  that  we  cannot 
think  so  meanly  of  the  power  and 
resources  of  his  empire,  of  the  spirit 
of  his  people,  or  of  the  valour  and 
discipline  of  his  fleets  and  armies, 
as  to  admit  that  such  an  act  could 
have  been  required  for  any  purpose 
of  self-preservation. 

•«  Any  temporary  advantages 
which  the  possession  of  such  ships 
and  stores  as  were  taken  at  Copen- 
hagen can  afford,  are  already  much 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
other  consequences  of  a  measure, 
which  appears  not  less  objectionable 
in  policy  than  in  principle.  That 
measure  has  augmented  the  number 
of  our  enemies;  it  has  counte- 
nanced theinjuriousrepresentations 
circulated  throughout  Europe  re- 
specting our  principles  and  designs; 
and  has  inflamed  against  us  the 
warmest  passions  of  neutral  and  of 
friendly  nations. 

[E]  *'  But 
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**  But  it  has»  above  all,  shaken 
our  own  persuasion  of  the  justice  of 
our  cause :  a  sentiment  which  had 
hitherto  supported  us  through  all 
our  difficulties;  commanding  the 
respect  of  other  powers,  and  en- 
couraging us  in  an  bumble  but  con- 
fident reliance  on  the  ultimate  pro- 
tection and  blessing  of  Providence. 

"  Unwilling  as  we  are  even  yet 
to  pronounce  definitively  on  a  sub- 
ject, the  full  knowledge  of  which 
has  been  so  pertinaciously  withheld 
from  us ;  and  reluctant  as  we  must 
ever  be  to  admit  conclusions  un- 
favourable to  the  justice  of  those 
counsels  by  which  his  majesty's 
conduct  has  been  actuated;  we  are 
yet  compelled*  on  such  an  occasion, 
to  speak  to  his  majesty  the  language 
of  truth.  And  we  must,  therefore, 
with  all  humility,  and  with  the  most 
unfeigned  and  heartfelt  sorrow,  re- 
present, that  in  a  case  which,  above 
all  others,  required  the  clearest 
proof,  every  presumption  is  against 
us;  and  that  no  partiele  of  evi- 
dence has  yet  been  adduced  by 
which  our  national  character  can  be 
vindicated  from  the  guilt  of  an  un- 
provoked and  premeditated  viola- 
tion of  that  good  faith,  justice,  and 
humanity,  which  have  hitherto  been 
at  once  the  glory  and  the  safeguard 
of  the  British  empire." 

The  address  proposed  by  the 
earl  of  Darnley  was  supported  by 
lord  Holland,  and  opposed  by  the 
lords  Elliot  and  Boringdoo. — The 
house  divided.  For  the  motion 
51— Against  it  110. 

After  this,  Lord  Elliot  moved  for 
an  address  to  his  maj^^ty,  stating, 
<'  That  this  house,  cpAsidering  the 
declaration  laid  before  them  by 
his  majesty's  command ;  the  state 
to  which  the  continent  was  reduced, 
in  consequence  of  the  negotiation 


and  peace  of  Tilsit ;  the  arowecf 
declaration  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, to  exclude  the  British  fli^^ 
from  every  port  of  Europe,  and  to 
combine  all  the  powers  of  the  con* 
tinent  in  a  general  confederacy^ 
against  the  maritime  rights,  and 
political  existence  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, most  highly  approve  the 
prompt  and  vigorous  measures 
adopted  by  his  majesty's  minif  t^ri» 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  out  of 
the  reach  of  his  enemies,  the  fleet 
and  naval  resources  of  'Dei^nark,'' 
Hie  house  divided.  For  the  mo* 
tion  125 — Against  it  57- 

House  of  Lords,  March  7.— 
Viscount  Sidmouth  called  theirlord- 
ships'  attention  to  a  subject  of  great 
importance.  He  had  heard  that 
when  a  rumour  prevailed  of  an  in- 
tended attack  upon  Copenhagen,  ^ 
representation  had  been  made  19 
government  on  behalf  of  the  Da- 
nish vessels  then  in  our  ports,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  whe- 
ther they  were  safe  in  completing 
their  cargoes.  The  nature  of  this 
representation,  or  the  answer  to  itf 
he  did  not  know.  But  after wardiy 
intimation  having  been  made  by  the 
chamber  of  commerce  at  Copear 
hagen,  that  there  was  no  expecta- 
tion of  hostilities  with  this  country, 
those  vessels  proceeded  to  coopiplet^ 
their  cargoes.  Previously,  now- 
ever,  to  the  sailing  of  the  expedi* 
tion,  an  order  was  issued,  under 
which  all  those  vessels  were  de^ 
tained,  and  others  brought  in,  the 
whole  of  which  he  had  heard  were 
since  condemned,  and  becorop 
droits  of  admiralty.  The  produ<^ 
of  these  vessels  and  cargoes,  l^ 
had  heard,  amounted  to  nearly 
2,000,000/.  if  these  statevmemB 
were  true,  he  could  not  help  thinly- 
ing  the  circumstances  unexampled 
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in  the  annals  of  the  country.  Un- 
less be  had  farther  information,  he 
must  ever  believe,  that  our  expedi- 
tion to  Copenhagen  caused  the  war 
with  Dennjark,  and,  therefore,  that 
the  vessels  previously  detained, 
ought  to  have  been  considered  in  a 
difterent  situation  from  vessels  de- 
tained in  consequence  of  the  pre- 
vious hostile  power  to  which  they 
belonged.  He  wished  to  ask  the 
noble  secretary  of  state,  whether 
it  was  true,  that  the  vessels  he  had 
alluded  to  had  been  condemned  in 
the  manner  stated,  and  also,  whe- 
ther the  crews  were  detained  as 
prisoners  of  war  ? 

Lord  Hawkesbury  stated,  that 
the  same  course  had  been  adopted 
with  respect  to  the  Danish  vessels, 
as  had  been  adopted  with  respect 
to  the  vessels  of  other  powers 
detained  in  simiiar  circumstances. 
No  assurance  of  protection  had 
been  given  either  directly  or 
indirectly  by  government  to  the 
Danish  vessels  in  our  ports,  at  the 
time  mentioned  by  the  noble  lord. 
As  to  the  crews,  they  were  as  in 
other  cases,  detained  prisoners  of 
war,  with  the  exception  of  some 
individuals,  who  had  been,  under 
particular  circumstances,  released. 
A  cartel  proposed  to  the  Danish 
government  had  been  hitherto 
declined.  As  to  the  value  of 
the  ships  and  cargoes  it  had  been 
greatly  exaggerated. 

House  of  Commons,  March  21. 
•—The  Baltic  expedition  was  again 
brought  into  discussion  by 

Mr.  Sharp,  who  considered  all 
that  had  passed  hitherto  on  this 
subject,  as  only  preliminary  to  the 
sentence  which  the  house  would 
now  be  called  upon  to  give.  In  a 
time  of  profound  peace  we  bom- 
barded the  metropolis  of  a  neutral 


power,  while  all  her  ships  were  in 
port,  and  ail  her  stores  were  in  her 
arsenals.  An  act  of  this  prima  Jacie 
injustice  called  for  a  frank  exposi- 
tion ;  and,  indeed,  in  the  words  of 
his  majesty's  speech  it  was  due  to 
Europe  and  the  world.  But  had 
it  appeared  that  ministers  had  not 
resorted  to  this  act  of  violence,  as 
long  as  a  doubt  of  Denmark's  hos- 
tility, as  long  as  a  hope  of  her  neu- 
trality remained  f  The  grounds  of 
justification  had  been  threefold: 
First,  the  intention  of  France  to 
seize  upon  Holstein,  and  to  compel 
Denmark  to  depart  from  her  neu- 
trality :  secondly,  the  co-operation 
of  Russia  with  France ;  and  third- 
ly, the  collusion  of  Denmark  with 
France,  and  the  latent  conspiracy 
of  three  powers  against  the  mari- 
time rights  of  Great  Britain. 
Having  examined  these  three 
grounds,  which  appeared  to  him 
altogether  unsatisfactory,  he  con- 
cluded a  very  animated  and  inge- 
nious speech  with  moving, 

«  That  an  humble  address  be 
presented  to  his  majesty,  submit- 
ting to  his  majesty,  that  we  have 
attentively  considered  all  the  in- 
formation before  us  respecting  the 
late  attack  on  Copenhagen,  and  the 
war  in  which  we  have  consequently 
been  involved  :  and  that  we  deeply 
lament  to  have  found  it  imperfect, 
contradictory,  and  unsatisfactory, 
in  all  its  parts. 

"  That  respecting  a  transaction 
in  which  both  the  honour  and  the 
interests  of  our  country  are  so 
deeply  concerned,  we  had  hoped 
for  the  fullest  explanation. 

"  That.the  principles  of  our  con- 
stitution, and  the  uniform  practice 
of  his  majesty  and  the"  sovereigns 
of  his  illustrious  house,  rei^uirp  tfiat 
parliament    should    be    distinctly 

apprized 
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apprized  of  the  true  grounds  of 
entering  into  new  wars,  and  espe- 
cially in  a  situation  of  the  country, 
so  extraordinary  and  unprecedented 
as  the  present. 

**  That  had  Denmark  been  a 
party  to  any  hostile  confederacy, 
either  for  menacing  his  majesty's 
territories,  or  invading  his  maritime 
rights,  our  resistance  would  have 
been  necessary,  and  our  warfare 
legitimate;  and  that,  under  such 
circumstances,  this  house  would 
only  have  had  to  regret  that  his 
majesty  should  have  been  advised 
so  lightly  to  abandon  the  ports  and 
arsenals  of  that  country ;  for  that, 
had  the  alleged  danger  been  real,* 
the  possession  of  those  ports  during 
the  war  would  have  afforded  the 
best  security  against  that  danger ; 
whereas  the  abandonment  of  them 
has  now  left  us  more  than  ever 
exposed  to  it. 

**  But  that  we  can  entertain  no 
doubt  that,  instead  of  engaging  in 
hostile  leagues,  Denmark  wished 
only  to  maintain  her  neutrality; 
that  this  fact  is  proved  even  by  the 
imperfect  documents  which  have 
been  laid  before  us ;  and  is  dis- 
tinctly acknowledged  in  the  pro- 
clamation issued  by  his  majesty's 
commanders  immediately  before 
the  attack. 

"  That  not  only  was  Denmark  no 
party  to  such  a  league,  but  we  see 
no  ground  to  believe  that  she  was 
privy  to  it ;  and  the  very  fact  of  its 
existence  is,  to  say  the  least,  in  the 
highest  degree  questionable. 

"  That  the  conclusion  of  any 
secret  articles  at  Tilsit,  affecting 
the  rights  and  interests  of  this 
country,  appears  to  4  have  been 
uniformly  denied,  both  by  Russia 
and  France ;  and  that  the  corres- 
pondence of  his  majesty's  secretary 


of  state,  and  the  dates  of  the 
transactions  prove  that  if  any  such 
articles  did  ^xist,  his  majesty's 
ministers  were  not  in  possession 
of  them,  when  the  attack  was 
ordered  against  Copenhagen. 

<<  That  his  majesty's  ambassador 
at  St.  Petersburgh,  10  an  official 
note,  rested  the  defence  of  that 
measure,  not  on  the  hostile  pur- 
poses either  of  Denmark  or  of 
Ilussia,  but  solely  on  designs  which 
it  was  said  the  French  government 
had  long  been  known  to  enter- 
tain. 

"  And  thathis  majesty's  ministers 
not  only  advised  his  majesty  to 
abstain  from  those  measures  of 
hostility  against  Russia,whichitwas 
their  duty  to  have  recommended, 
had  they  really  believed  in  the 
existence  of  such  engagements; 
but  they  actually  solicited  her 
mediation  to  extinguish  that  war, 
^  and  her  guarantee  to  defeat  those 
projects,  in  which  it  is  now  pre- 
tended she  was  known  to  have  been 
a  principal  and  contracting  party. 

"  That  allegations,  thus  incon- 
sistent with  themselves,  and  con- 
trary to  the  admitted  facts,  rather 
weaKen  than  support  the  case  to 
which  they  are  applied. 

•*  That,  with  respect  to  the  pre- 
tended necessity  of  the  case,  we 
beg  leave  respectfully  to  assure  his' 
majesty,  that  we  cannot  think  bo 
meanly  of  the  power  and  resources 
of  his  empire,  of  the  spirit  of  his 
people,  or  of  the  valour  and  dis-  . 
cipline  of  his  fleets  and  armies,  88 
to  admit  that  such  an  act  would 
have  been  required  for  any  purpose 
of  self-preservation. 

**  And  that,  whatever  temporary 
advantages  the  possession  of  the 
ships  and  stores  taken  at  Copenha- 
gen may  afford,  have  been  more 
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than  counterbalanced  by  the  in- 
creased dangers  arising  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  been 
obtained. 

**  That,  this  measure,  so  highly 
objectionable  both  in  policy  and  in 
principle,  has  augmented  the  num. 
ber  of  our  enemies ;  has  animated 
against  us  the  passions  of  whole 
nations^  who  before  were  amicably 
disposed  towards  us;  and  has, 
above  all,  shaken  our  own  reliance 
on  the  justice  of  our  cause ;  the 
only  sentiment  which  has  hitherto 
upheld  us  in  all  our  difficulties; 
commanding  the  respect  of  other 
nations,  and  inspiring  our  own  peo- 
ple with  a  confident  expectation, 
under  the  blessing  of  Providence, 
of  a  successful  termination  of  a 
long  and  arduous  contest. 

•*  That  we  are  ever  unwilling  to 
pronounce  definitively  on  a  mea- 
sure, the  whole  grounds  of  which 
are  not  before  us ;  but  that,  in  a 
case  which,  above  all  others,  re- 
quired the  clearest  proof,  we  have 
the  deepest  mortification  at  being 
compelled  to  acknowledge,  that 
every  presumption  is  against  us; 
and  that  no  evidence  has  yet  been 
adduced  on  which  we  can  safely 
rest  the  defence  of  our  country, 
from  accusations  the  mo&t  injurious 
to  our  national  character. 

Mr.  Sharp's  motion  was  sup- 
ported on  the  usual  grounds,  by 
Mr.  Orde,  Mr.  H.  Lushington,  Mr. 
Abercrombie,  Dr.  Lawrence,  Mr. 
Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Whitbread,  and 
lord  Henry  Petty.  As  to  the  Rus- 
sian war,  lord  Petty  was  willing  to 
concede,  that  this  might  have  arisen 
even  if  the  Danish  expedition  had 
not  taken  place ;  but,  it  would  have 
been  a  war  of  a  different  character. 
We  should  not  have  had  the  opi- 
mob,    and  the  people  of  Russia 


against  us.  The  secretary  for  fo- 
reign affairs,  and  his  advocates,  in 
a  manner  confessed  the  inefficacy 
of  a  war  of  justice  against  injustice, 
and  to  proclaim  to  the  world  this 
dangerous  and  degrading  doctrine, 
that  England  was  warranted  and  re- 
solved to  employ  the  worst  wea- 
pons used  by  France,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  overcoming  what  it  called 
French  iniquity.  The  motion  was 
opposed  by 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley,  Mr.  Por- 
cher,  lord  L.  Gower,  Mr.  Robert 
Thornton,  the  Secretary  at  War, 
Mr.  Croker,  and  Mr.  Canning. 
The  secretary  at  war  adverted  to  a 
fact,  which  appears  indeed,  in  the 
present  question,  to  be  of  great 
weight.  He  read  an  extract  from 
official  papers,  to  shew  that  at  one 
period  some  steps  had  been  taken 
by  the  Danish  government  for  en- 
abling its  fleet  to  oppose  the  pas- 
sage of  the  French  from  the  con- 
tinent. But  these  had  been  aban- 
doned,.  and  when  the  moment  of 
danger  came,  it  was  perfectly  un* 
provided  and  unprepared  for  re- 
sistance. 

Of  all  the  arguments  used  on 
the  other  side  of  the  house,  Mr. 
Sharp  conceived  the  plain  transla- 
tion to  be  this,  that  any  belligerent 
power  is  entitled  to  seize  upon  any 
means  of  attack  and  defence  that 
a  neutral  power  may  possess,  lest 
those  means  should  be  seized  by 
another  belligerent.  He  entreated 
the  house  to  consider  to  what  con- 
sequences the  establishment  of  such 
a  doctrine  must  lead.  The  house 
divided. — For  the  motion  64?—. 
Against  it  221. 

House  of  Lords,  March  24'.— 
The  earl  of  Suffolk,  who  had  not 
as  yet  heard  any  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  the  ground  on  which 

such 
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such  a  violent  attack  had  been 
made  on  Copenhagen,  mnyed  an 
addre?is  to  his  majesty,  praying  thnt 
directions  might  be  given  to  lay  be- 
fore ti>e  house  »ach  correspondence 
as  had  taken  place  between  Mr. 
Garlic  ke  and  the  secretary  of  state, 
from  November  1806,  to  July 
1807,  respecting  the  designs  which 
Denmark,  in  conjunction  with  Rus- 
sia, was  supposed  to  bt  meditating 
against  this  country. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  observetl,  that 
the  papers  now  moved  for  by  the 
noble  lord,  had  already  been  re- 
fused, and  that  the  motion  for 
which  they  were  wanted  had  been 
negatived,  after  mature  considera- 
tion and  long  discussion. 

Lord  Grenvillc  contended,  that 
on  the  subject  to  which  the  mo- 
tion referred,  the  house  were  still 
very  imperfectly  informed.  The 
motion  was  also  supported  by  eari 
Grey.  The  question  being  put,  was 
negatived. 

House  of  Commons,  March  29. 
—Lord  Folkestone,  after  a  suitable 
preface,  moved  an  address  to  his 
majesty  of  the  same  tenour  as  that 
proposed  by  lord  Sidmouth  in  the 
house  of  lords ;  the  main  drift  of 
It  being,  that  his  majesty  might  be 
pleased  to  give  directions,  that  the 
Danish  fleet  should  be  kept  in  such 
a  state  of  repair  and  preparation, 
as  to  render  it  possible  that  it 
might  be  restored  as  soon  a*  it 
could  be  done,  consistently  with 
the  security  of  his  own  dominions, 
and  to  declare  his  intention  of  so 
doing. 

Lord  Folkestone's  motion  was 
supported  by  Mr.  Brand,  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce,  Mr.  Hawkins  Browne, 
Mr.  Hanbury  Tracy,  Mr.  Babing- 
tori,  Mr.  Bathurst,  and  Sir  James 
Hall ;  and  opposed  by  Sir  Thomas 
Turton,    Mr.  Simeon,  Mr.  James 


l^e 


Stephen,  and  Mr.  Davy  Giddf^-^* 
On  a  division  of  the  hoose,  there 
appeared  for  Lord  Foikettone's 
motion  44— Against  it  105» 

House  of  Lordsy  May  IT-*— Lord 
viscount  Sfdmodth  rose,  m  pur- 
suance of  notice,  to  call  their  lord- 
ships' attention  to  the  subject  of  the 
Dannh  vessels  detained  previous  lo 
hostOities.  It  was  a  prindple  of 
natural  justice,  acknowledged  by 
the  law  of  aatioos,  that  Teasels  car- 
rying on  trade  in  the  ports  of  aay 
country  ^oold  receive  protectiop, 
until  some  cause  of  hostility  should 
have  arisen.  But  the  Danish 
sels  had  been  seized  without 
previous  cause  of  hostility, 
bad  stated  on  a  former  occasion, 
that  the  proceeds  of  the  whole  of 
these  vessds  and  cargoes  amonnted 
to  near  2,000,000^  He  now  pro- 
ceeded to  shew,  by  a  statement  of 
particulars,  that  he  did  not  make 
that  statement  an  light  gronnds* 
The  amount  of  the  sum,  however, 
made  no  difference  with  respect  to 
the  principle  on  which  the  motion 
be  wss  about  to  snbimt  to  the 
bouse  was  founded.  He  was  aware 
that  British  property  to  a  oAsider- 
able  extent  had  been  sequestrated 
in  Denmark,  alter  hostilities  had 
been  commenced  by  this  country ; 
and  he  thought  it  fair  that  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  Danish  vessels  should 
be  answerable,  in  the  first  instance, 
for  the  amount  of  this  property. 
Having  stated  the  drift  of  the  reso- 
lutions now  to  be  moved  for,  he 
lamented  that  a  disposition  had 
lately  been  shewn  to  depart  from 
those  principles  of  justice  which 
had  hitherto  characterized  the  con- 
duct of  this  country,  in. order,  as 
it  had  been  alleged,  to  meet 
the  injustice  of  the  enemy.  His 
wish  was,  that  those  principles,  al- 
though driven  out  of  every  part  of 
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tlie  contiiienl  tfhould  find  ati  asy- 
jfltn  in  Gt-^at  Brhain,  and  be 
Jiere  cherished  and  supported;  thus 
tefadering  our  conduct,  as  stated 
froth  the  throne  in  1794,  a  contrast 
to  that  of  the  enemy,  ultimately 
nii&itltkiDtng  and  exalting  our  cha* 
racter,  and  cdntributing  td  our 
real  fiedurity.  -  tlis  lordship  con- 
claded>  by  mdvtng  th^  following 
tesoluiicftis : 

"  Thai  it  appears  to  this  house, 
4hat  ships  and  other  property  to  a 
hfge  numbef  and  amount,  belongs 
ifig  to  subjects  of  his  Danish  ma- 
jesty, have  been  seized  and  detained 
under  ofders  and  instructions,  is- 
sued before  information  was  re« 
oeived  by  the  British  government 
•of  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
with  Denmark ;  and  at  a  time  when 
there  was  no  alleged  or  supposed 
cause  €ff  war  or  reprisals,  and  when 
ih  pursuit  of  a  peaceable  and  law- 
ful commerce,  there  was  an  unusual 
accumulation  of  Danish  ships  and 
cargoes  in  our  ports,  under  the 
most  perfect  confidence  of  secu- 
rity ;  and  that  the  said  ships  and 
other  property  have  been  since  con- 
demned as  prize  to  the  crown. 

*^  That  in  consideration  of  the  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  under 
which  the  said  orders  and  instruc- 
tions were  issued,  it  is  highly  expe- 
dient, that  except  for  the  purpose 
of  indemnifying  such  British  sub- 
jects as  may  have  suffered  from  the 
sequestration  of  their  property  in 
Denmark,  the  appropriation  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  said  ships  and 
other  effects  should  be  suspended, 
so  that  no  obstacle  may  be  occa- 
sioned thereby  to  such  eventual 
compensation  to  the  original  own- 
ers as  circumstances  may  appear  to 
admit  of,  and  as  his  majesty  in  his 


justice  and  liberality  may  be  pleated 
to  direct. 

«  That  it  would  be  highly  ho- 
nourable to  the  character  of  this 
country,  that,  consideringthe  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  the  present 
case,  all  mariners  aiid  others  de- 
tained and  taken  in  consequence  of 
the  orders  and  instructions  afore- 
said, should  be  released  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  his  majesty 
may  think  fit  to  require. 

"  That  at  the  time  of  issuing  the 
orders  and  instructions  aforesaid, 
there  were  also  in  the  ports  of  this 
kingdom  many  ships  and  cargoes 
belonging  to  subjects  of  his  Da- 
nish majesty,  which  having  been 
unjustly  and  wrongfully  brought 
into  the  said  ports,  had  been  de- 
creed to  be  restored  to  the  owners ; 
and  that  many  more  then  under 
adjudication  must,  as  it  appears, 
have  been  in  like  manner  decreed  to 
be  restored :  that  freight-money,  to 
a  large  amount,  had  beeui  and  other 
sums  of  the  like  nature  must  have 
been,  pronounced  to  be  due :  all 
which  ships,  cargoes,  and  freight- 
money  have,  in  consequence  of  the 
supervening  hostilities,  been  con- 
demned as  prize  to  the  crown. 

**  That  it  IS  essentialto  justice  and 
to  the  honour  of  the  British  name, 
as  well  as  conformable  to  the  an- 
cient practice  of  our  courts,  and  to 
the  established  principles  of  the 
law  of  nations,  that  effectual  means 
be  adopted  for  giving  to  the  own- 
ers of  the  said  ships,  and  other 
property,  the  full  benefit  of  the  de- 
crees pronounced  in  their  favour  by 
the  high  court  of  admiralty,  or  by 
his  majesty's  high  court  of  appeal 
for  prizes;  and  the  adoption  of 
such  means  is  rendered  the  more 
obligatory  on  the  faith  of  this  na- 
tion, 
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tioD,  inasmuch  as  the  positive  stipu- 
lation of  a  treaty  then  subsisting 
between  this  countryand  Denmark, 
was  intended  to  provide  against  a 
ilelay,  which,  however  unavoidable 
jn  the  present  instance,  has  proved 
so  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
subjects  of  Denmark. 

*^  That  it  is  equally  essential  to 
justice  and  to  the  honour  of  the 
British  name,  chat  the  crews,  or 
such  part  of  them  as  had  remained 
in  this  kingdom,  for  the  better  cus- 
tody and  protection  of  the  ships 
and  cargoes  so  as  aforesaid  ordered 
to  be  restored,  should  no  longer  be 
considered  as  prisoners  of  war. 

*'  That  the  principles  of  the  fore- 
going resolutions  be  considered  as 
extending  to  the  proceedings  of  all 
his  majesty's  courts  of  prize,  wher- 
ever the  facts  of  the  case,  which  at 
present  are  not  before  this  house, 
shall  warrant  their  application." 

Lord  Sidmouth's  motion  was 
supported  by  lord  Erskine,  lord 
Ellenborough,  earl  Stanhope,  and 
the  earl  of  Lauderdale. 

Lord  Erskine  maintained,  that 
those  who  combated  the  present 
proposition  must  show  that  there 
.  was  an  actual  necessity  for  detain* 
inff  and  keeping  these  trading  ves- 
sels ;  otherwise  the  owners  were  en- 
titled, injustice,  to  a  compensation, 

LordLauderdale  maintained.that 
there  was  never  any  thing  in  the 


history,  of  out  wars,  that  bore  the 
smallest  resemblance  te  the  present 
transaction. 

The  motion  was  opposed  by  the 
lord  chancellor  Eldon,  and  lord 
Hawkesbury. 

Lord  Eldon  maintained,  that  as 
the  law  stood,  a  vessel  detained, 
although  there  might  be  no  reason 
for  the  detention  at  the  time,  be- 
came forfeited  to  the  crown.  This 
might  operate  as  a  hard  case  in 
many  instances  on  individuals ;  but 
he  had  great  doubts^  whether  there 
could  be  any  thing  like  a  com- 
mercial peace,  and  a  political  war 
at  the  same  time.  Such  a  systeip, 
and  the  idea  of  compensation  for 
losses,  would  only  lead  towards  spe- 
culations on  the  part  of  individuals. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  went  over  the 
same  ground,  contended  that  the 
war  on  the  part  of  Denmark  was 
entirely  optional,  and  in  fact  court- 
ed by  that  country,  and  also,  that 
the  seizing  of  the  Danish  ships  was 
not  without  precedent. 

Lord  Sidmouth's  first  resolution 
being  moved,  the  house  divided.— 
Contents  16<— Against  it  36. 

And  on  the  fourth  resolution, 
which  related  to  the  shins  that  had 
been  previously  ordered  by  the  ad- 
miralty courts  to  be  restored,  ano- 
ther division  took  place.  Contents 
16— Non-contents  37» 
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CHAP.  III. 

Relations  behveen  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  ivith  other  Potoers,  par^ 
tkvlarly  Russia, — Motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Whit^ 
bread  for  sundry  Papers  relating  to  this  Subject. — Motion  by  Mr, 
Whitbreadf  after  reviewing  the  Information  notv  before  the  House,  for 
entering  immediately  into  a  Negotiation  for  Peace, — Opposed  by  Mr* 
Ponsonby,  Mr.  Canning,  S^c.  S^c. — Supported  by  Mr.  Sheridan—ne- 
gatived.'^ Resolutions  moved  by  Mr.  Adam  respecting  the  Laxjo  of 
Parliament. —  Supported  by  Mr.  Windham  and  Mr.  Whitbread — 
Opposed  by  Mr.  Canning,  Mr.  Perceval,  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  Mr. 
Sturges  £ourne. — Expedition  to  the  Dardanelles,  brougtit  into  Dis' 
cussion  in  the  House  of  Commons  'by  Mr.  W.  Taylor, — Motion  for 
sundry  Papers  relating  to  that  Affair.—-  The  Expedition  defonded  by 
Mr.  T.  Grenville — Censured  by  Mr.  Canning.— 'The  previous  QueS' 
tion  put  and  carried. 


VERY  near  akin  to  the  long 
agitated  question  of  the  Bal- 
tic expedition,  was  that  respecting 
our  relations  to  Russia.  In  some 
instances  they  ran  into  one  another 
and  became  the  same  ;  on  the  26th 
of  January,  Mr.  Secretary  Canning 
presented  to  the  house  of  commons 
the  papers  relative  to  the  Russian 
and  the  Austrian  offers  of  media- 
lion,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  wished  to  know 
whether  it  was  Mr.  Canning's  in- 
tention to  lay  before  the  house  the 
papers  relative  to  the  application 
made  by  the  British  government  to 
the  court  of  St.  Petersburgh,  to 
mediate  between  this  country  and 
Denmark. 

Mr.  Canning  replied,  that  though 
this  had  not  been  the  intention  of 
ministers,  he  had  no  objection  to 
their  production,  provided  any 
motion  for  them  should  be  so  ge- 
nerally worded  as  to  admit  of  it. 
For  if  it  went  the  length  of  re- 
quiring the  specific  answer  given 


by  Russia  to  the  specific  request,  it 
could  not  be  done,  as  there  was  no 
such  paper  in  existence. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  then  moved,  that 
an  humble  address  should  be  pre- 
sented, praying  that  his  mujebty 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to 
cause  that  there  should  be  laid  be- 
fore the  house,  copies  of  extracts 
from  the  correspondence  between 
his  majesty's  principal  secretary  of 
state  for  foreign  affairs,  and  his  ac- 
credited minister  of  the  court  of  St. 
Petersburgh,  as  far  as  related  to 
the  request  of  his  majesty  to  his 
imperial  majesty  to  mediate  a  peace 
between  this  country  and  Denmark. 
Ordered.* 

Mr.  Whitbread  wished  to  be  in- 
formed whether  it  was  Mr.  Ponson- 
by *s  intention  to  move,  that  these 
papers  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration on  any  particular  day ; 
and  on  receiving  an  answer  in  the 
negative,  he  gave  notice  of  his  in- 
tention, without  naming^  the  day, 
to  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
bringing  the  foreign  relations  of  the 

country 
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country  under  discussion,  with  the 
view  of  inducing  the  House  to  come 
to  a  resolution  on  the  propriety  of 
coaomencing  a  negotiation  for 
peace  with  France  at  the  present 
moment.  Accordingly,  on  the  16th 
of  February,  Mr.  Whitbread  rose, 
pursuant  to  notice,  to  move  for  cer- 
tain papers,  necessary  to  be  before 
the  house,  previous  to  the  discus- 
sions which  he  intended  to  intro- 
duce on  Monday  se'nnight.  Minis- 
ters, afler  various  transactions,  in 
which  they  had  been  engaged  in  the^ 
course  of  last  summer,  had  laid 
upon  the  table,  notes,  dispatches, 
and  extracts  of  dispatches,  expla- 
natory of  their  conduct.  This  he 
considered  as  deficient ;  and  his  de- 
sign was,  to  call  on  ministers  to 
make  up  the  chasm.  His  first 
motion  would  be  for  copies  and  ex- 
tracts of  dispatches  from  the  secre- 
tary of  state  for  foreign  afiairs  to 
our  ministers  at  Vienna,  relative  to 
the  proflTered  mediation  of  Austria, 
as  he  understood  that  this  was  to 
be  granted,  he  would  say  nothing 
on  that  point.  His  second  motion 
was  of  great  and  paramount  im- 
portance. It  was  for  an  extract  of 
the  dispatch  containing  the  sub- 
stance of  the  conversation  that  took 
place  between  the  emperor  of 
llussia,and  lord  Hutchinson,  on  the 
iiSd  of  August  1807,  relative  to 
the  ofier  of  the  Russian  mediation 
fbr  peace,  &c.  It  had  been  insi- 
nuated, that  it  was  a  breach  of 
duty,  in  any  accredited  minister,  to 
mention  the  conversations  he  might 
have  had  with  a  sovereign.  This 
was  not  the  case  in  all  circum- 

« 

stances ;  but  at  any  rate,  lord  Hut- 
chinson, a  most  distinguished  indi- 
vidual, renowned  for  his  military 
talents,  and  not  less  celebrated  for 
his  high  sense  of  honour,  was  not 


an  accredited  minister:  thodgb,  as 
a  private  individual,  he  maintained 
a  communication  with  the  emperor 
of  Russia,  with  the  knowledge  of 
our  accredited  minister.  The  con- 
versation which  he  held  with  the 
emperor  on  the  23d  of  August,  was 
known  well  at  the  time,  and  had  been 
conveyed  to  this  country  in  a  dis- 
patch from  lord  Leveson  Gower, 
to  whom  it  had  been  communicated 
for  this  express  purpose.  Why 
then  should  it  not  be  communicated 
in  an  authentic  and  regular  form  to 
the  house  ?  The  emperor  confid- 
ing in  the  judgment  and  integrity 
of  lord  Hutchinson,  asked  tiim, 
whether,  considering  the  dtuation 
of  afikirs,  peace  ought  not  to  be 
concluded.  Lord  H.  asserted  that 
it  ought.  The  emperor  then  said 
that  he  had  offered  his  mediation 
for  a  peace  with  England,  stating 
at  the  same  time,  that,  from  what 
he  knew,  peace  might  be  concluded 
on  honourable  terms.  Was  not  this 
document  necessary  ?  Could  there 
be  any  thing  indiscreet  in  commu- 
nicating it?  The  noble  lord  was 
not  prevented  by  any  obligation 
whatever  of  duty  or  expediency, 
to  conceal  the  conversation.  He 
then  proceeded  to  state  instances  in 
which  communications  of  conversa- 
tions with  sovereigns  had  been  laid 
before  the  house.  Mr.  W.  alsa 
wanted  to  have  the  substance  of 
the  verbal  assurances,  relative  to 
peace  between  Russia  and  France, 
mentioned  in  the  note  of  our  ambas- 
sador of  the  30th  of  June,  1807; 
the  dispatch,  containing  assurances 
of  satisfaction  for  a  promised  co- 
operatipn  after  a  change  of  minis- 
try ;  with  several  other  papers,  re- 
lative to  the  Russian  loan,  Sweden, 
&c.  After  a  short  debate,  Mr. 
Whitbread  withdrew  his  first  mo- 
tion 
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tion,  which  related  to  the  proffered 
mediation  of  Austria.  The  second, 
calling  for  extracts  from  lord  Leve- 
8on  Gower's  dispatch,  containing 
the  assurances  referred  to  Mr.  Bud* 
berg,  ^th  of  June,  was  negatived. 
That,  for  copies  of  all  assurances 
of  co-operation  given  to  the  courts 
of  St*  Petersburg!!  and  Stock- 
holm, was,  with  some  modifica- 
tions acceded  to,  as  were  all  the 
others. 

House  of  Commons,  February 
29th. — Mr.  Whitbread  rose  to 
make  his  announced  motion,  for 
entering  immediately  into  a  negoti- 
ation for  peace.  Aner  some  prefa- 
tory observations  respecting  the  ac- 
knowledged danger  of  the  present 
crisis,  be  ssdd  that  his  present  in* 
ten  tion  was,  to  take  a  review  of  the 
information  now  before  the  house, 
respecting  the  conduct  of  ministers 
in  refusing  to  enter  into  negotiation 
with  France,  thereon  to  ground  a 
resolution  expressive  of  what  the 
state  of  the  country  might  have 
been,  had  a  different  course  been 
pursued.  He  had,  a  month  ago, 
stated  some  of  the  S}nnptoms  of 
the  present  crisis  of  the  country. 
Since  that  time,  several  petitions 
had  been  presented  to  the  House, 
of  which  the  statements  were  most 
distressing,  the  prayer  most  mode- 
rate, and  the  general  tone  mos^pa- 
triotic.  He  did  not  bring  forward 
the  motion  he  was  about  to  make, 
in  consequence  of  these  petitions ; 
but  he  was  not  sorry  that  they  had 
been  presented,  because  he  was  a 
friend  to  petitioning;  much  good  had 
been  produced  by  petitions.  It  was 
by  the  petitions  of  the  people,  that 
an  end  had  been  put  to  the  Ameri« 
can  war ;  and  if  the  petitions  of 
the  people  had  been  attended  to  in 
the  early  part  of  the  last  war  against 
France,  our  situation  now  would 

II 


have  been  far  different  from  what 
it  was.  Ail  projects  were  now  given 
up  of  obtaining  indemnity  for  the 
past,  of  dictating  a  constitution  to 
France,  or  of  curbing  the  power 
and  ambition  of  Buonaparte.  Our 
only  aim  now  was,  to  defend  our- 
selves. And  what  probability  was 
there  of  obtaining  a  more  honour- 
able peace  than  might  be  conclud- 
ed at  the  present  moment  ?  He 
called  the  attention  of  the  house  to 
the  present  situation  of  the  country 
with  regard  to  foreign  powers. 
The  peace  of  Tilsit  had  been  treat- 
ed in  his  majesty's  declaration,  and 
in  the  speech  of  the  commissioners 
as  most  disastrous  to  Russia,  and 
represented  as  the  effect  of  despon- 
dency and  alarm.  But  Mr.  W. 
contended,  that  this  peace  had 
been  the  salvation  of  Russia,  and 
had  prevented  the  army  from  be- 
ing totally  and  completely  extin- 
guished. Before  the  peace  of  Til- 
sit, however,  was  concluded,  an  of- 
fer had  been  made  by  Russia,  to 
mediate  a  peace  between  Great 
Britain  and  France :  an  offer  which 
he  had  always  considered  as  an  ef- 
fusion of  Alexander's  heart  towards 
this  country.  Here  Mr.  Whitbread 
entered  into  a  detailed  analysis  of 
the  papers  which  had  been  laid  on 
the  table  relative  to  this  offer,  on 
the  part  of  Russia,  and  the  refusal 
of  ministers  to  accept  of  it.  In  the 
course  of  many  observations  and 
comments,  he  adverted  to  general 
Budberg's  letter  of  the  20th  June, 
in  which  he  complains  of  Russia 
having  been  left  unaided  in  the  con« 
test.  On  the  justice  or  injustice  of 
these  complaints,  he  did  not  now 
mean  to  enter ;  but  he  contended 
that  the  language  held  in  this  note, 
which  was  that  of  a  man  who  seem* 
ed^to  feel  that  he  had  been  ill-used 
was  itself  a  proof  of  the  fidelity  of 
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the  emperor  of  Russia;  or  at 
least,  of  a  persuasion  on  his  part, 
that  he  had  acted  with  fidelity  in 
his  engagements,  and  that  his  con- 
duct was  not  dictated  by  the  petu- 
lant feelings  of  the  moment.  And 
^ven  this  note  was  concluded  with 
an  offer  of  mediation,  accompanied 
not  merely  with  a  belief,  but  with 
an  assurance  that  it  would  be  ac- 
cepted by  France.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  lord  L.  Gower 
was  empowered  to  accept  of  this 
mediation,  or  that  he  was  wrong  in 
not  accepting  of  it.  He  only  wished 
the  house  to  observe,  that  this  offer 
was  made  before  the  peace  of  Til- 
sit was  concluded ;  and  that  it  was 
an  offer  proceeding  from  a  sincere 
wish,  on  the  part  of  the  emperor 
of  Russia,  to  facilitate  a  pacific  ar- 
rangement between  this  country 
and  France,  accompanied  with  a 
moral  certainty  of  France  being 
ready  to  meet  us  half  way  in  the 
proposed  negotiation.  This,  then, 
was  one  of  those  golden  opportuni- 
ties, which,  when  once  lost,  are  ir- 
retrievable. But  it  had  been  said, 
that  "  no  intimation  of  the  basis  on 
which  France  proposed  to  treat  had 
been  given  ;"  on  which  Mr.  W. 
observed,  that  if  it  could  ever  have 
been  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the 
previous  settlement  of  .a  basis  was 
necessary  to  the  hope  of  a  success- 
ful negotiation,  the  experience  of 
the  last  negotiation  with  France, 
would  have  placed  that  question 
beyond  controversy.  Mr.  W.  pro- 
ceeded to  animadvert  on  lord  L. 
Gower's  dispatches  of  the  2d  Sep- 
tember and  on  the  dispatches  in 
answer  to  them  by  Mr.  Secretary 
Canning ;  and  on  a  review  of  the 
whole,  contended  that  ministers,  in- 
stead of  smoothing,  had  been  assi- 
duous only  in  raising  difficulties, 
and  acted  not   only   contrary   to 


form,  but  to  common  sense.  They 
seemed  also  to  have  confounded  the 
character  of  a  mediator  with  that 
of  an  umpire.  He  next  proceeded 
to  an  analysis  of  the  correspondence 
with  Austria.  If  ministers  had  had 
a  disposition  towards  peace,  they 
would  have  accepted  the  proffered 
mediation  of  Austria,  .with  that 
confidence  and  good-will  towards 
her,  which  her  former  conduct 
towards  us  had  merited..  But 
here,  too,  they  had  manifested  a 
disposition  to  start  instead  of 
smoothing  difficulties.  The  petu- 
lance of  Mr.  Secretary  Canning,  he 
said,  the  difficulties,  which  he  was 
constantly  raising,  the  obstacles  he 
threw  in  the  way,  and  the  false 
constructionslie  was  apt  to  fall  into, 
proved  clearly  that  no  negotiation 
could  be  conducted  by  him  with 
any"  reasonable  chance  of  success. 
The  ruler  of  France  had,  at  three 
distinct  periods,  made  offers  of 
peace  to  this  country,  in  terms  un- 
objectionable. The  first  was  re- 
jected. The  second  was  not  abso- 
lutely rejected  ;  but  lord  Mulgrave 
had  written  a  contumelious  letter, 
informing  him,  <*'  that  his  majesty 
had  consulted  his  allies.*'  We  had 
then  an  opportunity  of  selling  a 
recognition  to  him  :  and  we  might 
have  sold  many  before  he  had  esta- 
blished himself  as  he  had  now  done 
in  defiance  of  us.  Notwiihstanding 
however,  the  manner  in  which  his 
former  pffers  had  been,  treated, 
another  offer,  and  that  after  his 
power  had  been  greatly  increased, 
had  been  made  through  the  inter- 
vention of  other  powers.  That 
offer  had  been  accepted ;  and  what 
did  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
mean  to  do  ?  Were  they,  as  was 
stated  in  the  king's  speech,  looking 
about  for  an  impartial  mediator  ? 
There  was  no  such  mediator  nQ«r 
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to  be  had,  and  nothing  remained 
but  a  direct  communication.     But 
it  would  appear  as  if  a  personal 
hostih'ty  to    Buonapart6   existed : 
and  why  ?  because  the  people  were 
told   that   he  was    ambitious  and 
cruel,  and  a  violator  of  all  rights 
human  and  divine.     The  political 
conduct  of  princes  was  that  alone 
with  which  other  nations  had  to  do; 
and  of  the  effects  of  that,  nations 
and  not  individuals.  It  was  not  the 
powsr  of  France  that  was  formi- 
dable, but  that  of  the  French  em- 
peror.    It  was  the  talents  of  the 
emperor  that  consolidated  the  pre- 
sent mass.    We  had  forced  him  to 
try  the  experiment  of  contending 
with  all  the  European  armies,  and 
they  had  been  defeated;    and  in 
proportion  as  we  went  on  with  the 
war,    we  were   consolidating    his 
power  more  and  more.     If  another 
character  arose,  new  interests,  new 
views,  and  new  treaties  would  be 
formed ;    and  this  would  happen 
sooner  or  later.     In  the  mean  time, 
it  was  impossible  to  subdue  Buona- 
parte by  war;   that  was  now  ob- 
vious.   Mr.  W.  after  exposing  the 
delusivebopes  of  conquermg  France 
through  her  finances,  proceeded 
to  show  the  futility  of  another  delu- 
sion, namely,  that  Buonapartewould 
be  hated  by  the  people  and  the 
army,  and  that  the  mass  of  the  po- 
pulation of  the  different  countries 
he  should  enter,  would  rise  against 
him.     All  this  had  been  proved  to 
be  completely  unfounded.  The  last 
point  he  would  touch  upon  was  the 
allegation    that    Buonapart6    had 
sworn  the  destruction  of  this  coun- 
try.    He  asked,  where  and  when  he 
had  done  so'?     Was  it  during  his 
Consulate?  Was  it  after  he  became 
emperor    of  France?     No.     For 
then,  also,  he  had  made  an  offer  of 


peace;  yet  it  might  be  said  that  in 
all  this  he  was  insincere.  This 
might  be  the  opinion  of  some;  but 
before  that  opinion  could  be  ren- 
dered general  or  universal,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  enter  into  a  nego- 
tiation to  prove  it.  Mr.  Whitbread 
concluded  a  long  and  elaborate 
speech,  by  moving  the  following 
resolutions : 

**  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
house,  that  the  conditions  stipulated 
by  his  majest3r's  ministers* for  the 
acceptance  of  the  mediation  offered 
by  the  emperor  of  Russia,  were 
inexpedient  and  impolitic. 

«*  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
house,  that  the  conduct  of  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  on  the  subject  of 
the  mediation  of  the  emperor  of 
Austria,  was  unwise  and  impolitic, 
and  not  calculated  to  ascertain  how 
far  the  restoration  of  the  blessings 
of  peace  might  or  might  not  have 
been  attainable  through  the  means 
of  such  mediation. 

"  That  this  house  feels  it  incum- 
bent on  itself  to  declare,  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  war,  that  ought  to 
preclude  his  majesty  from  embrac- 
ing any  fair  opportunity  of  acceding 
to,  or  commencing  a  negotiation 
with  the  enemy,  on  a  footing  of 
equality,  for  the  termination  of 
hostilities,  on  terms  of  justice  and 
honour." 

Mr.  Ponsonby  concurred  with 
his  honourable  friend  as  to  his  two 
first  resolutions :  and  in  the  third, 
likewise,  he  agreed  in  the  letter, but 
differed  as  to  the  spirit  and  effect, 
and  as  to  the  propriety  of  passing 
such  a  resolution  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. The  third  proposition,  if 
adopted,  would  bind  ministers  im- 
mediately to  take  steps  towards  a 
negotiation;  which  must  produce 
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one  of  these  two  results.    Ministers 
having  tried  the  inclination  of  the 
enemy,  would  come  back  to  the 
house  and  say,  **  We  have  tried  him, 
and  find  him  averse  to  negotiation; 
or,  in  such  a  state  of  irritation,  that 
it  is  in  vain  to  expect  him  to  treat 
on  any  thing  like  honourable  terms/' 
This,  of  course,  they  would  assert, 
and  was  the  effect  of  the  passing  of 
this  resolution.     Or,  agam,  if  they 
did  enter  into  terms,  and  a  disho-> 
nourable  peace  should  be  the  con- 
sequence, they  would  say,  **  the  re- 
proach does  not  lie  on  us ;  blame 
yourselves,  you  were  too  impatient/* 
There  was  another  reason  which 
operated  strongly  with  him.    The 
house  was  every  day  receiving  peti^* 
tions  for  peace,  stating  the  pressure 
under  which  the  petitioners  labour- 
ed, from  the  markets  on  the  conti- 
nent bein^  shut  against  them.    If 
we  were,  ni  consequence  of  agree- 
ing to  the  present  proposition,  to 
send  an  ambassador    to    France, 
might  not  Buonaparte  say,  <<  It  is 
not  six  weeks  since  you  sent  away 
the  Austrian  ambassador,  whose 
mediation  you  rejected.    You  talk, 
however,  of  a  pressure  on  your  ma- 
nufactures.    Is  it  so?    Then  I  will 
persevere  in  following  up  the  mea- 
sures I  have  adopted  ;  and,  taking 
advantage  of  this   pressure,   wiu 
force  you  to  accept  any  sort  of 
peace  I  choose  to  grant  you."  If  it 
were  once  to  be  laid  down  as  a 
maxim,  that  on  accoi^nt  of  a  pres- 
sure on  any  one  branch  or  part  of 
the  community,  the  whole  nation 
must  give  way,  he  could  not  look 
on  England  in  any  other  light  than 
as  a  conquered  country.     If  his 
honourable  friend,  therefore,  would 
not  withdraw  his  motion,  he  should 
move  the  previous  question. 
Mr.  Wilberforce  agreed  entirely 


with  Mr.  Fonsonby  in  his  opinion 
on  the  last  proposition  of  the  ho- 
nourable mover,  but  for  different 
reasons.  He  did  not  see  that  the 
house  was  called  on  to  interfere  in 
the  conduct  of  the  executive  power, 
unless  it  appeared  that  the  servants 
of  the  crown  had  misconducted 
themselves  in  regard  to  what  was 
passed.  The  third  proposition 
could  not  be  agreed  to  without  * 
agreeing  also  to  the  two  former. 
But  he  was  so  far  from  agreeing  to 
these,  that  he  thought  ministers 
acted  with  becomingcircumspection 
in  doubting  that  the  mediation  of 
Russia  and  Austria  would  have  - 
been  impartially  exerted  towards 
this  country.  It  by  no  means  fol- 
lowed that,  because  neither  of  these 
powers  could  be  supposed  to  hold 
France  in  a  higher  regard  than  they 
did  this  country,  they  might  not, 
to  serve  their  own  purposes,  have 
sacrificed  our  interests. 

Lord  Milton,  though  he  agreed 
to  the  two  first  propositions,  could 
not  go  the  length  of  the  third;  not 
being  satisfied  that  tliere  was  yet 
ground  to  address  his  majesty  to 
remove  his  ministers,  as  being  dis- 
inclined to  peace,  which  must  ne- 
cessarily accompany  that  proposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Ward  gave  his  decided 
support  to  the  whole  of  the  reso- 
lutions of  his  honourable  friend. 
Among  other  remarks,  he  said,  there 
was  now  no  point  of  contact  where 
war  could  be  carried  on.  We  had 
destroyed  all  the  fleets  that  had 
been  opposed  to  us.  Buonaparte 
had  discomfited  all  the  armies  that 
had  been  sent  against  him.  The 
war,  in  fact,  had  diet!  a  natural 
death.  It  had  been  like  a  fire 
going  out  for  want  of  fuel.  The 
propositions  were  also  supported 
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by  lord  Mahon  and  Mr.  J.  Smith, 
who  spoke  with  great  enthusiasm  in 
praise  of  the  talents  and  independ- 
ence of  Mr.  Whitbread. 

Mr.  Canning,  giving  Mr.  Whit- 
bread full  credit  for  being  sincere 
in  the  opinion  he  had  expressed, 
contended  that,  admitting  negotia« 
tion  to  be  desirable  and  good  when 
there  was  a  prospect  of  its  leading 
to  peace,  it  was  a  mischief  when  it 
did  not  afford  that  prospect.  It 
tended  to  excite  deceitful  hope,  and 
to  paralyze  exertion.  The  honour* 
able  gentleman  was  satisfied,  that 
when  Russia  said  we  might  have 
honourable  termsf,  the  fact  was  0. 
Bat  why,  in  that  case,  did  not 
Russia  state  those  terms  ?  What 
Russia  might  have  looked  upon  as 
honourable  terms,  might  not  be  so 
looked  upon  in  this  country.  The 
manner  in  which  Russia  acted  re- 
specting Prussia ;  that  in  which  she 
surrendered  the  guaranteed  repub- 
lic of  the  Seven  Isles ;  the  phrase  of 
**  maritime  peace,"  always  used  by 
France  in  a  sense  wholly  inconsist- 
ent with  the  maritime  power  and 
strengtk  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  in 
that  sense  forced  into  all  the  diplo- 
matic papers  of  the  powers  reduced 
under  the  control  of  Buonaparte ; 
the  apparent  compromise  of  the  in« 
dependence  of  Sicily; — all  these 
were  grounds  for  suspecting  that 
the  terms  which  Russia  described  as 
honourable,  might,  in  fact,  be  very 
far  from  being  so  on  the  principles 
thataBritish  government  was  bound 
to  act  upon.  A  very  material  fact, 
tending  to  show  the  disposition  of 
Russia,  and  her  devotion  to  France, 
was,  that  the  inclination  of  the  Rus- 
sian government  to  complete  the 
comcnercial  treaty  with  Britain, 
ceased  on  account  of  the  influence 
of  France,  and  was  not  cpncluded. 


He  had  himself  no  doubt  that  the 
declaration  on  the  subject  of  Co- 
penhagen, was  forced  on  Russia  by 
France.  It  was  thought  strange, 
that  while  the  mediation  of  Russia 
was  deemed  suspicious  as  between 
Britain  and  France,  the  mediation 
of  that  power  was  solicited  as  be- 
tween Britain  and  Denmark.  But 
this  application  was  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  character  of  Pro- 
tector of  the  north ;  and  by  pre- 
serving any  pari  of  the  independ- 
ence of  that  state,  there  might  yet 
be  room  to  hope  that  all  was  not 
irrecoverably  lost.  The  first  offer 
of  mediation  from  Austria  was  im- 
mediately subsequent  to  the  battle 
of  Eylau*  described  in  the  gazette, 
published  by  the  late  ministers,  as  a 
complete  victory  on  the  part  of  the 
allies.  It  was  accepted  without  any 
other  condition,  than  that  it  should 
be  accepted  equally  by  all  the  bel- 
ligerent powers.  The  offer  wa9 
made  accordingly,  but  accepted  by 
France  in  terms  so  offensive  to  Bri- 
tain, that  it  would  have  been  a 
question  whether  any  negotlationr 
upon  it  could  have  been  instituted.. 
But  before  this  question  could  be 
brought  to  an  issue,  the  battle  of 
Friedland  had  totally  destroyed  the 
hopes  of  the  allies  ;  and  when  lord 
Pembroke  mentioned  the  matter  at 
Vienna,  he  was  toldthat  things  were 
so  changed  that  nothing  could  be 
done.  A  second  offer  of  media- 
tion, on  the  part  of  Austria,  was- 
afterwards  made,  28th  November, 
by  prince  Stahremberg.  But  the 
wiiole  of  the  proceedings,  on  the 
part  of  Austria,  respecting  this  se- 
cond offer,  wore  evident  marks  of 
French  dictation. 

Mr.  Sheri(]an  was  determined  to 
support  the  whole  of  the  three  reso- 
lutions ;  which  he  would  have  done 
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had  they  been  conceived  in  stronger 
terms.  With  regard  to  petitions 
for  peace,  he  was  decidedly  of  opi- 
nion that  the  way  to  put  a  stop  to 
them,  would  be,  to  satisfy  the  coun- 
try that  the  house  was  strongly  dis- 
posed to  peace,  when  peace  was 
fairly  attainable.  As  a  great  deal 
still  remained  to  be  said  upon  this 
important  question,  particularly  on 
the  third  resolution,  into  which  it 
was  now  too  late  to  enter,  he  moved 
an  adjournment  of  the  debate  till ' 
to-morrow. 

Mr.  Adam  requested  his  right 
honourable  friend  to  withdraw  his 
motion,  and  let  the  house  decide 
upon  the  resolutions ;  for  every  one 
of  which  he  meant  to  vote  affirma- 
tively. His  opinion  was,  that  mi- 
nisters, by  their  conduct,  had  put  a 
bar-  to  any  expectation  of  peace 
being  proposed  by  them,  or  to  them ; 
and  until  that  bar  should  be  re- 
moved by  a  declaration  of  the  sen- 
timents of  that  house,  he  very  much 
feared  there  could  be  no  hope  of 
peate  for  the  country,  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan withdrew  his  motion ;  and  after 
a  few  words  from  Mr.  J.  Smith  and 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  a  reply  to  the 
latter  by  Mr.  Whitbread,  the  house 
divided  upon  each  of  the  resolu- 
tions.— Upon  the  first  the  numbers 
were,  Ayes  70 — Noes  210. — Upon 
the  second,  Ayes  67 — Noes  21 1.— 
Upon  the  third,  Ayes  58 — Noes 
217. 

To  the  debates  concerning  our  re- 
lations to  the  northern  powers,  se- 
veral resolutions  moved  in  the  house 
of  commons  by  Mr.  Adam,  4<th  of 
March,  respecting  the  law  of  par- 
liament, formed  a  kind  of  natural 
episode.  Before  stating  the  terms 
of  his  motion,  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  enter  into  some  discussion 
of  general  principles,  and  to  state 


the  facts  on  which  he  pretended  t& 
found  it.  His  object  was,  to  pre" 
vent  the  repetition  of  a  practice 
which  the  house  had  witnessed  on 
the  3rd  of  February  last,  and  whi<;h 
stood  recorded  on  the  Journals  of 
the  house  on  the  8th  of  February, 
he  hoped  for  the  last  time.  On 
the  3rd  of  February,  certain  papers 
had  been  moved  for  by  a  right  ho- 
nourable friend  of  his,  Mr.  Pon-' 
sonby;  and  in  the  debate  which 
took  place,  the  discussion  embraced 
not  only  the  motion  for  papers,  bat 
the  conduct  of  the  individuals  to 
which  those  papers  referred.  On 
that  occasion,  the  secretary  of  state 
for  the  foreign  department  read 
extracts  from  two  of  those  papers 
which  had  been  moved  for,  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  the  house  in  pos* 
session  of  the  information  necessary 
to  enable  it  to  form  a  judgment 
respecting  the  propriety  of  the  hos- 
tile proceedings  which  government 
had  adopted  against  Denmark.  On 
the  8th  of*  February,  another  ho* 
nourable  friend  of  his,  Mr.  Whit- 
bread, moved  for  the  production  of 
those  very  papers,  from  which  the 
secretary  had  read  extracts  on  the 
3rd  of  February,  on  the  ground  that 
the  extracts  conveyed  a  different 
impression  from  that  which  the  wri- 
ters of  those  dispatches,  lord  How- 
ick  and  Mr.  Garlicke,  intended  to 
convey.  On  the  3rd  of  February, 
the  reason  given  for  cot  producing 
the  whole  of  the  papers  was,  that 
their  contents  could  not  be  dis* 
closed  without  detriment  to  the  pub- 
lic service.  And  on  the  8th  of 
February,  the  secretary  persisted  in 
opposing  their  production,  on  the 
pretence  that,  in  the  extracts  he 
had  made  from|them,  he  had  not 
misrepresented  the  opinions  of  lord 
Howick^d  Mr.  Garlicke.   On  the 
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fi6ih  of  February,  however,  the 
right  honourable  secretary  had 
come  down  to  the  house  himself, 
for  the  purpose,  as  he  stated, 
of  viodicating  his  own  character, 
and  moved  for  the  production  of 
thdse  very  papers,  which,  on  the 
3rd  of  February  ,he  contended  could 
not  be  disclosed  with  safety,  and 
the  production  of  which,  on  the  8th 
of  February,  he  had  resisted  on 
another :  so  that,  according  to  Mr. 
Canning,  the  public  convenience 
and  safety  were  not  to  be  put  in  the 
balance  with  his  personal  feelings 
and  interests !  The  reading  of  ex- 
tracts on  the  Srd  of  February,  was 
not  preparatory  to  a  proceeding, 
but  on  the  very  model  of  a  pro- 
ceeding that  was  to  terminate  in 
adjudication.  And  it  was  upon  this 
ground  that  he  pronounced  the  se- 
cretary Canning's  conduct  to  be 
wholly  irregular  and  highly  censur- 
able* If  a  libel  was  published  on 
any  membev  of  the  house,  he  might 
move  that  the  libel  should  be  read 
in  the  house ;  but  the  house  would 
not  grant  any  proceedings  upon  the 
libel  till  it  was  on  their  table.  That 
this  practice  had  been  invariably 
adhered  to,  and  that  it  was  irregu- 
lar in  debate  to  quote  any  paper 
which  had  not  been  regularly  sub- 
mitted to  parliament,  Mr.  Adam 
proved  by  many  precedents,  and  a 
uniform  analogy.  But  if  there  were 
no  precedent  for  what  he  was  about 
to  propose,  he  reminded  the  house, 
that  the  circumstances  were  also 
altogether  novel,  and  on  this  ground 
he  hoped,  that  the  house  would 
create  a  precedent.  Mr.  Adam 
having  pointed  out  agreatvarietyof 
prejudicial  consequences  that  might 
arise  from  the  practice  of  quoting 
partial  extracts,  if  not  checked, 
Vol.  L. 


concluded  with  moving  the  follow- 
ing resolutions : 

**  That  it  appears  to  this  house, 
that  one  of  his  majesty's  principal 
secretaries  of  state  did  read  to  this 
house  dispatches  and  other  commu- 
nications to  and  from  the  accredited 
ministers  of  this  country  at  foreign 
courts,  relative  to  the  subjects  of 
their  mission;  and  that  he  has 
stated  and  read  other  matters  re- 
specting the  transactions  of  this 
country  with  foreign  powers,  none 
of  which  were  communicated  to' 
this  house  by  his  majesty's  com- 
mands, and  some  of  which  this 
house  has  determined  to  be  unfit 
to  be  produced. 

**  That  such  conduct  is  subver- 
sive of  the  ancient  and  approved 
usages  of  parliament,  is  destructive 
of  fair  discussion  and  decision,  and 
has  a  direct  tendency  to  injure  the 
public  interest,  by  making  the 
resolutions  of  this  house  proceed 
on  inaccurate  statements,  which 
it  cannot  correct  by  reference  to 
the  documents  from  which  those 
statements  are  made;  or  to  force 
on  the  consideration  of  this  house, 
papers  which,  in  its  wisdom,  it  may 
deem  unfit  for  public  production. 

"  And  further,  that  such  conduct 
is  contrary  to  the  trust  reposed  by 
the  constitution  in  the  confidential 
servants  of  the  crown." 

Mr.  Canning  spoke  at  consider- 
able length  in  his  own  defence. 
The  substance  of  his  speech  was, 
a  statement  of  precedents  for  quot- 
ing partial  extracts  on  the  part  of 
former  ministers ;  an  inquiry  into 
some  of  the  statements  that  had 
been  made  by  Mr.  Adam ;  and  a 
claim  to  the  right  of  using,  as  one 
of  his  majesty's  ministers,  a  discre- 
tionary power.     Was  the  honour- 
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able  and  learned  gentleman,  who  right  honourable  secretary,  wbiefr 
had  moved  the  resolutionsi  prepared  he  called  in  question,  was  against 
to  say  that  no  information  was  given  the  usage  of  parliament :  that  this 
td  parliament,  but  that  which  came  was  proved  by  its  never  appearing 
in  the  more  regular  and  authentic  to  have  been  the  practice  of  the 
shape  of  a  message  from  his  ma*  house,  and  by  its  being  checked 
jesty?  In  this  case,  no  minister  each  time  when  it  was  resorted  to. 
could  ever  afford  satisfactory  in  form'  As  to  modern  practice,  whatever  it 
ation  to  either  house  of  parlia-  might  be,  he  cared  not,  because 
ment.  But,  it  might  be  said,  the  that  did  .not  defeat  the  ancient 
question  might  be  fair,  but  the  usage  founded  on  the  principles 
answer  not  correct !  How  was  that  formed  the  common  law  of  the 
correctness,orincorrectness,in8uch  country,  the  practice  of  the  house, 
a  case,  to  be  judged  of?  Was  it  and  the  acquiescence  of  the  people, 
proper  to  tell  whence  you  borrowed  And  he  contended, that  his  doctrine 
the  intelligence  ?  Through  what  was  confirmed  and  established  by 
channel  it  came  ?  Was  it  to  be  the  entries  of  the  8th  of  February, 
communicated  |by  extract  or  in  de-  which  he  had  read  to  the  house, 
tail  ?  To  all  these  modes  of  com-  the  only  entries  of  the  sort  to  be 
munication  objections  were  started,  found  on  their  journals.  He  was 
yet  no  reason  had  been  started,  why  perfectly  satisfied  that  he  had  dis« 
one  should  be  preferred  to  another,  charged  a  most  important  duty  ift 
By  partial  statements,  it  was  said,  bringing  this  most  important  law 
great  mischief  might  be  committed,  and  constitution  of  parliament,  in- 
and  much  injury  done,  to  our  to  discussion ;  both  to  counteract 
diplomatic  agents.  To  a  detail  of  the  entries  on  the  journals,  and 
the  information,  equally  strong  ob*  to  check  a  course  of  proceeding 
jections  were  offered.  What,  then,  which  placed  the  means  of  sway- 
could  be  the  guide  of  a  minister's  ing  the  decisions  and  acts  of  that 
conduct,  but  his  own  discretion  ?  house,  by  misrepresenting  facts, 
And  where  could  that  discretion  re-  and  by  withholding  and  detaining 
side,  but  with  the  very  person  whose  the  evidence  of  them  entirely  in  the 
discretion  the  learned  and  honour-  hands  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown. 
able  gentleman  moved  resolutions  On  the  previous  question,  which 
to  criminate  I  Mr.  Canning,  having  had  been  moved  by  the  chanceUop 
concluded  his  speech,  withdrew,  of  the  exchequer,  the  house  dt» 
not  thinking  himself  competent  to  vided:  Ayes  168 — Noes  67. 
▼ote  when  a  criminal  charge  was  While  the  great  question  respect- 
brought  against  his  own  conduct,  ing  our  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet, 
A  debate  ensued,  in  which  Mr.  and  in  consequence  of  this,  as  was 
Adam's  motion  was  supported  by  alleged  by  the  members  of  padta- 
Mr.  Windham  and  Mr.  Whitbread ;  ment  in  opposition  to  the  present 
and  opposed  by  the  chancellor  of  ministers,  the  alienation  and  hosti- 
ilie  exchequer,  lord  CasUereagh,  lity  of  the  emperor  Alexander  ta 
and  Mr.Sturges  Bourne.  Mr.Adam  this  country,  was  the  grand  topic ; 
replied  to  all  the  arguments  that  the  attention  of  parliament  was  also 
had  been  used  against  his  motion,  called  to  the  late  unfortunate  expe- 
and  insisted  that  the  conduct  of  the  dition  to  the  Dardanelles,  and  to 
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Alexandria.  This  subject,  however,  and  to  Alexandria.    The  frequent 

was  not  brought  into  discussion  references  to  these  transactions  in 

as  a  party  measure  or  a  movement  the  discussions  on  the  affair  of  Co* 

of  either  ministerial  or  antiminis-  penhagen,  to  which  they  had  heed 

terial  tactics ;  but  by  a  gentleman  assimilated  in  principle,  rendered 

who  appears  to  have  been  uncon-  a  more  particular  investigation  of' 

nected  with  any  party.    Though  them  necessary.    But  it  was  not 

the  expedition  to  the  Dardanelles  merely  to  estimate  the  right  and 

was  thought  by  Mr.  Canning,  and  proprietyof  these  attacks  on  neutral 

other  speakers  on  his  side  of  the  powers,   that  the   papers  he  was 

house,    an   excellent  areumentum  about   to   move   for  ought  to  bei 

ad  hominemf   and  had  become  a  before  the  house.  By  these  attacks 

kind  of  standing  joke,  neither  the  we  were  involved  in  a  war  with 

justice  nor  the  policy  of  an  attack  Turkey,    and   no   communication 

on  Copenhagen,  could  possibly  be  whatever  had  been  made  to  parlia^ 

evinced  by  the  injustice,impolicy,or  ment  on  the  subject.    It  was  no 

bad  management  of  the  expedition  private  or  party  motive  that  had 

against  Constantinople.     Still  less  induced  him  to  bring  forward  this 

disposed,  it  may  be  presumed,  were  motion.     He  was  not  connected 

the  late  ministers  to  recal  that  mi-  with  any  party,  and  he  had  com- 

serable  attempt  to  the  attention  of  municated  with  only  one  or  two 

the  legislature  and  the  public.  Yet  members  on  the  subject.    Having 

tfaey  were  not  altogether  displeased  for  a  short  time  been  resident  in 

that  it  was  brought  under  review,  Turkey,  and  conversant  with  the 

because  it  afforded  an  opportunity  manners  of  the  people  and  their 

of  shewing  clearly  in  what  it  dif-  political  attachments,  his  attention 

fered  from  the  attack  on  Copen<  was  naturally  engaged  by  the  dis- 

hasen,   with  which  ministerialists  patches  of  his  majesty's  ambassador 

afiected  to  confound  it,  in  every  and   commanders   in   the  Darda- 

respect,  except  its  want  of  success,  nelles;  and   with  every  attention 

In  the  debate  of  February  8th,  on  that  he  was  able  td  give,  he  could 

the  subject  of  the  Baltic  expedition,  neither  discover  why  the  armament 

Mr.   Whitbread    expressed    great  went,  nor  why  it  had  come  away, 

satisfaction  and  gladness,  that  the  Whatever  might  be  the  morality, 

business  of  the  Dardanelles  was  or  the  policy  of  the  Copenhagen 

soon  to  come  en,  when  he  feared  a  expedition,  it  at  least  afforded  a 

ereat  source  of  Mr.  Canning's  drol-  conspicuous  example  of  judicious 

fery,  always  laughable,  if  not  always  management,  and  able  execution^ 

very   dienified,  would  be  entirely  When  a  transaction  of  that  kind  was 

removed.      Other   gentlemen  ex-  thought  by  some  to  call  for  inquiry^ 

pressed,  on  different*  occasions,  the  he  could  not  think  that  a  transact* 

same  sentiment.  tion,  in  which  the  character  of  the 

House  of  Commons,  Feb.  15. —  navy,  the  favourite  service  of  the 

Mr.  Taylor  rose,  pursuant  to  no-  country,  was  brought  in  qoestion 

tice,  to  move  for  papers  necessary  by  ill  success,  ought  to  be  suffered 

to  convey  a  proper  understanding  to  pass  without  investigation.  These 

of  the  particulars  connected  with  were  the  motives  which  induced 

the  expedition  to  the  Dardanelles  him  to  bring  this  subject  before  the 
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house.  He  would  abstain  from 
pronouncing  any  opinion  till  the 
papers,  which  were  to  guide  his 
judgment,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
house,  should  be  properly  consi- 
dered. He  would,  however,  enu- 
merate briefly  the  circumstances  of 
the  transaction.  The  British  fleet 
appeared  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Dardanelles,  on  the  29th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1807,  while  the  British  ambas- 
sador was  still  at  Constantinople. 
The  British  fleet  attacked  the  castles 
and  forced  its  passage,  burning  a 
Turkish  frigate.  The  British  fleet 
remained  twelve  days  before  Con- 
stantinople, and  then  came  back 
the  same  way,  without  doing  any 
thing  further.  This  situation  was 
one,  in  which  no  British  officer 
would  wish  to  remain,  or  ought  to 
be  suffered  to  remain,  without  in- 
quiry. The  papers  he  should  move 
for  would  tend  to  show  why  the 
British  squadron  had  gone  to  the 
Dardanelles,  why  it  had  come  away, 
and  what  had  been  done  there. 
He  moved,  that  there  be  laid  be- 
fore the  house,  a  copy  of  the  treaty 
of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive, 
between  his  majesty  and  the  Otto- 
man Porte,signed  atConstantinople, 
January  5,  1799,  by  his  majesty's 
ministers,  sir  Sidney  Smith,  and  Mr. 
Spencer  Smith ;  also  a  copy  of  any 
secret  article  of  the  said  treaty, 
regulating  the  passage  of  the  Dar- 
danelles by  British  ships  of  war; 
a  copy  of  a  dispatch  of  lord  Elgin, 
relative  to  the  exchange  of  the  rati- 
fications of  the  said  treaty ;  a  copy 
of  any  treaty  existing  between  the 
Porte  and  Russia  on  the  19th  Ja- 
nuary, 1807  ;  copies  of  the  letters 
of  the  secretary  of  state  to  Mr. 
Arbuthnot,hismajesty'sambassador 
at  Constantinople  at  the  time  of  the 
British  squadron's  proceeding  to 


that  place,  and  of  Mr.  Arbuthnot'f 
dispatches  after  the  arrival  of  the 
squadron ;  copies  of  the  instructions 
issued  to  lord  Collingwood,  and  of 
those  issued  by  him  to  sir  John 
Duckworth,  relating  to  the  burning 
of  a  Danish  ship  in  the  Dardanelles ; 
and  copfes,  generally  of  all  the 
correspondence  of  lord  Colling* 
wood,  and  the  officers  sent  by  him 
on  this  service. 

Earl  Temple  seconded  the  mo- 
tion. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning,  afler 
waiting  a  few  moments  to  see  if 
any  one  on  the  opposition  benches^ 
the  side  of  the  house  most  inter* 
ested  in  the  present  question,  would 
rise  to  deliver  his  sentiments,  con- 
sidered himself  as  called  on,  in 
consequence  of  their  silence,  to  st^te 
what  he  thought  necessary  on  the 
present  motion.  The  motion,  as 
he  had  observed  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, was  brought  forward  without 
his  concurrence  or  knowledge,  as 
had  also  been  stated  that  night  by 
the  honourable  mover  himself,  with 
whom  he  had  not  the  honour  of  an' 
acquaintance.  He  had  no  means 
of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  ^  the 
information  he  meant  to  call  for^ 
till  the  honourable  gentleman  trans- 
mitted to  him  that  morning  a  list 
of  the  papers  he  meant  to  move 
for.  Having  gone  over  the  list, 
and  stated  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
honourable  gentleman  who  had 
made  the  motion,  how  far  it  was 
possible  and  proper  to  comply  with 
each  of  the  motions,  he  declared 
that,  for  his  own  part,  he  saw  no 
ground  for  instituting  an  inquiry 
under  the  present  circumstances. 
He  was  not  aware  of  any  practical 
benefit  that  could  arise  to  the  coun* 
try  from  the  investigation  proposed. 
But,  after  what  had  been  said  on 
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tbe  other  side  of  the  house,  he  did 
iK>t  think  himself  at  liberty  to  dis- 
suade the  house  from  entering  into 
it.  A  long  conversation  ensued, 
about  the  necessity  and  propriety  of 
an  inquiry  on  the  present  subject. 
The  interlocutors  were,  Mr.  T. 
Grenville,  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole,  Mr. 
Johnstone,  Mr.  Windham,  lord  Cas- 
tlereagh,  Mr.  Tierney,  the  chancel- 
Jor  of  the  exchequer,  Mr.  Croker, 
and  Mr.  Wilberforce.  To  the  se- 
cond motion,  the  object  of  which 
was,  to  produce  all  the  papers  that 
might  serve  to  shew  the  causes  that 
led  to  our  present  hostility  with  the 
Ottoman  Porte, 

Mr.  Johnstone  proposed  an  a- 
mendment,  which,  after  a  few  words 
from  Mr.  Canning,  was  put  thus 
and  carried : 

^*  So  far  as  these  causes  are  con- 
nected with  the  expedition  to  the 
Dardanelles.'' 

The  other  motions,  comprehend- 
ing all  letters  from  lord  Elgin,  Mr. 
Arbuthnot,  sir  Sidney  Smith,  and 
the  admirals  Collingwood,  Duck- 
worth, and  Lewis,  were  also  put 
and  agreed  to.  —  In  addition  to 
these  papers,  Mr.  Grenville,  Febru- 
ary 18th,  moved,  **  That  there  be 
laid  before  tbe  house,  the  substance 
or  extracts  of  the  instructions  under 
which  his  majesty's  minister  at  the 
Porte  was  acting,  at  any  time  since 
the  commencement  of  the  present 
war,  with  respect  to  the  aid  to  be 
given  to  Russia,  in  any  discussions 
that  might  arise  between  that  power 
and  the  Porte ;  and  especially  so  far 
as  relates  to  the  instructions,  under 
which  he  acted,  after  the  formation 
of  the  continental  confederacy  in 
the  year  1805/* 

Mr.  Canning  agreed  with  Mr. 
Grenville,  that  the  production  of 
that  paper  was  necessary,  in  order 


that  the  house  might  be  enabled  to 
take  a  clear  view  of  the  subject.—- 
The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 

House  of  Commons,  May  20. — 
Mr.  Taylor  rose,  to  move  his  pro- 
mised resolutions  respecting  the  ex- 
pedition to  the  Dardanelles.  In 
order  to  prove  the  injustice  of  that 
expedition,  he  reviewed  the  nature 
of  the  connection  between  this 
country  and  the  Porte.  The  only 
ground,  he  maintained,  that  we  had 
for  interference,  was,  the  treaties 
between  Russia,  England,  and  the 
Porte,  the  obligations  of  which  trea- 
ties had  become  void  by  the  peace 
of  Amiens.  The  Russians  had  only 
acquired  a  right  to  pass  from  the 
Black  Sea  in  single  ships,  for  the 
purpose  of  throwing  supplies  into 
the  Ionian  republic,  which  right 
was  to  be  at  an  end  when  that  repub- 
lic should  be  settled.  And  it  did 
end  when  the  whole  fell  into  the 
power  of  Buonaparte.  With  regard 
to  the  policy  of  the  expedition,  he 
thought  it  was  extremely  unwise  to 
alienate  from  us  the  minds  of  the 
Turks,  who  had  been  extremely 
well  disposed  to  us ;  the  truth  of 
which  proposition  he  proved  by 
reading  a  variety  of  documents. 
By  passing  the  Dardanelles,  we  had 
commenced  hostilities  before  nego- 
tiation. The  attack  on  the  Turkish 
ships  was  an  useless  object;  the 
number  of  ships  not  being  equal 
to  the  enterprize.  And  lord  Col- 
lingwood ought  to  have  been  allow- 
ed to  choose  any  officer  he  pleased 
for  conducting  the  expedition.-— 
With  respect  to  the  expedition  to 
Alexandria,  he  had  not  been  able 
to  discover  its  object  and  policy, 
and  it  had  been  so  mismanaged  as 
to  bring  disgrace  on  the  British 
arms;  He  concluded  by  moving  a 
resolution,    "  That  his  majesty's 
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fleet  under  sir  J.  Duckwnrth  had, 
on  the  20th  February,  1807,  Ap- 
peared before  Cooitaatinopley  and 
.continued  there  for  ten  dap,  with- 
pat  doing  any  thing.  And  that  it 
was  the  opinion  of  the  house,  that 
arrangements  had  not  been  made 
by  the  then  ministry,  adequate  to 
ibe  occasion." 

Mr.  GrenTille  expressed  great 
Sitisfaction  that  the  accusations 
against  the  late  ministers,  had  at 
length  been  made  in  a  manner  that 
gendered  them  tangible.  It  was 
impossible,  he  said,  for  any  one  to 
read  the  papers  on  the  t^le,  and 
fo  say  that  either  the  justice  or  the 
policy  of  interfering  in  the  dispute 
between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  was 
questionable.  This  right  of  inter- 
ference was  not  founded  on  the 
triple  alliance  of  the  5th  January 
only.  This  treaty  respected  a  long 
pourse  of  negotiation  for  peace  and 
alliance  between  Great  Britain,  tbe 
Porte,  and  Russia.  With  this  ob- 
ject in  view,  the  peace  of  Jassy 
bad  been  concluded  between  Rus- 
sia and  the  Porte,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Great  Britain.  We  had, 
^erefore,  a  right  to  support  Russia, 
and  the  late  ministry  had  exercised 
It  in  pursuance  of  that  wise  policy 
that  had  been  adopted  both  by 
their  predecessors  and  successors, 
¥iz.  the  maintenance  of  a  connec- 
tion between  Russia,  the  Porte,  and 
this  country.  They  saw  the  grow- 
ing influence  of  France,  and  the 
decreased  influence  of  this  country 
and  Russia  with  the  Porte,  and 
wished  to  give  a  check  to  so  unfor- 
tunate a  change  of  sentiment.  As  to 
the  quantum  of  force  sent  to  the 
Dardanelles,  it  was  suggested  by 
lord  CoUingwood.  The  late  mi- 
nisters took  the  opinion  of  some  of 
^he  fiiit  naval  characters  on  tbe 


sdbject,  and  all  of  them  agreed  thai 
a  considerably  smaller  force  tlm 
what  was  dispatched,  was  consider^ 
ably  more  than  adequate  to  the 
undertaking.  They  were  fully  jos- 
tified,  too,  in  expecting  co-opera- 
tion and  assistance  from  the  Ruhi* 
ans,  by  whose  fleet  oqr  squadroa 
was  joined  four  days  afterwards* 
The  situation,  however,  was  aadi, 
and  so  capable  of  defence,  that  in- 
stead of  three  safl  of  the  line,  which 
admiral  Lewis  had  at  first  declared 
to  be  sufficient,  the  same  galliDft 
admiral  had  estimated  the  force  ne- 
cessary to  succeed,  at  ten  sail  of  the 
line.  Troops  were  also  talked  of 
as  being  necessary  to  the  success  of 
such  an  expedition.  But  he  asked 
tbe  boose  if  it  was  at  all  likely  that 
such  a  body  of  troops  could  have 
been  sent  as  would  have  been  equal 
to  encounter  200,000  men,  who 
had  appeared  in  arms  along  the 
coast  previously  to  oar  ships  leav- 
ing the  Dardanelles?  With  regard 
to  the  expedition  and  occnpatisn 
of  Alexandria,  this  was  a  post  of 
the  utmost  importance :  for  though 
not  intended  to  be  used  as  the  firat 
step  towards  the  con<|uest  of  £gypt| 
the  capture  of  it  was,  m  this  pointof 
view,  an  object  of  the  highest  import- 
ance. Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  of 
what  moment  it  was  regarded  by 
Buonaparte,  no  bad  judge  in  those 
matters.  While  matters  were  grow- 
ing daily  and  hourly  worse  and 
worse  at  Constantinople,  nothing 
seemed  more  to  be  dreaded|  thtft 
that  Alexandria,  and  probably,  in 
consequence,  Egypt,  should  fM 
into  the  hands  of  the  French.  The 
sole  object  of  the  expedition  wat 
Alexandria,  and  this  was  accont- 
plished  in  a  creditable,  not  a  dis- 
graceful manner.  If  attempts  weie 
made  to  carry  the  conquest  farther^ 
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Aat  was  done  without  any  instnic*  might  then  render  necesiarj.  It 
fiOBS  from  government.  There  was  was  so  understood  in  thb  country ; 
no  scarcity  of  provisions  in  Alexan.  and  the  circumstances  to  which  it 
dria.  One  thing  only  seemed  dis-  was  applied,  were  mentioned  in  the 
astrous  and  unaccountable,  namely,  preamble.  Could  it  be  asserted^ 
the  gratuitous  abandonment  of  the  that  a  treaty  negotiated  with  a  view 
place  by  the  present  government,  to  existing  tiostilities,  in  which  M 
xhey  found  it  taken,  and  why  did  the  parties  were  eneaged,  and  fol- 
tbey  give  it  up  ?  While  the  whole  lowed,  not  by  a  joint  peace,  but 
miHtarv  ftnrce  of  the  enemy  did  not  by  separate  pacifications,  must  ne- 
ezcee^  6,000,  and  the  garrison  of  cessarily  survive  ?  Or  that,  if  it  did 
Alexandria  was  fully  eauai  to  that  not,  it  was  necessary  to  be  viewed 
number,  there  could  be  nothing  on  the  renewal  of  another  war,  into 
that  could  render  that  step  a  mca-  which  any  of  the  parties  might  af- 
sure  of  imperious  necessity,  unless,  terwards  enter  ?  But  this  bad  never 
Indeed,  it  could  be  said  that  this  been  the  understanding  of  any  of 
was  a  great  waste  of  the  public  the  parties,  nor  had  the  treaty  been 
force,  and  that  it  was  proper  that  so  acted  upon.  It  had  been  as- 
part  of  it  should  be  let  loose.  At  serted,  that  the  refusal  of  the  pas« 
the  very  time  when  government  sage  of  the  Dardanelles  to  the 
was  treating  with  the  rorte  for  a  Russians,  had  eiven  us  a  right  to 
state  of  neutrality,  to  lay  the  pos«  assume  an  armed  mediation.  But 
session  of  so  important  a  place  at  as  the  passage  was  granted  by  a 
the  feet  of  their  opponent,  seemed  subsequent  convention,  to  which 
to  be  an  unaccountable  mode  of  this  country  was  not  a  party,  we 
proceeding*  But  what  had  become  had  no  right,  in  virtue  of  an  ante- 
ofthe  troops  80  set  at  liberty?  He  rior  treaty,  to  insist  on  the  fulfil^ 
believed  that,  from  that  moment  to  ment  of  that  convention,  to  which 
the  present,  they  had  not  been  en-  we  were  not  a  party.  The  inter- 
gaged  in  any  enterprise  of  advan-  ference  at  Copenhagen  was  not 
tage  to  the  country,  and  that  they  more  decisive  in  principle  than 
had  scarcely  been  heard  of.  the  forcing  the  passage  of  the 
Mr.  Secretary  Canning,  in  reply  Dardanelles,  and  appearing,  in  a 
to  Mr.  Grenville,  said,  if  any  gen-  hostile  attitude,  before  Constan- 
tleman  would  but  look  into  the  treaty  tinople.  Here  a  force  was  sent  to 
of  triple  alliance  in  1798,  he  would  bombard  the  capital,  not  of  a  neu- 
perceive  that  the  argument  of  the  tral,  but  of  a  triple  ally.  If  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  could  late  ministers  could  lay  upon  the 
not  be  sustained.  It  referred  to  table  a  copy  of  a  treaty  oi  defen- 
the  situation  and  existing  circum-  sive  alliance  with  Denmark,  the 
stances  of  the  contracting  parties,  cases  would  be  parallel,  except 
all  equally  at  that  period  at  war  that  the  Danish  expedition  was 
with  France.  The  treaty  contained  crowned  with  success,  while  the 
a  stipulation,  limiting  its  operation  other  was  attended  with  defeat  and 
to  eight  years  ;  after  which  it  was  disgrace.  It  was  impossible  that 
to  undergo  a  revision,  and  such  the  Turkish  fleet,  passing  the  Dar- 
alteration  as  the  respective  situa-  danelles,  and  the  Streights  of  Gib» 
tiofis  of  the    diffiarenl  countries  raltar,  should  attack  any  of  the 
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British  possessions*  On  the  other 
htaidf  the  Danish  fleet,  if  once 
launched  with  a  hostile  view,  might 
be  on  our  shores  without  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  An  intervention  to 
procure,  by  pacific  means,  the  ar- 
rangement desired  by  Russia,  he 
did  not  cond^pin;  but  to  inter- 
fere, first  by  threats,  and  aflerwards 
by  violence,  violence  inadequate  to 
its  object  and  unsuccessful,  was 
what  he  did  condemn.  It  was 
Icnown  that  the  passage  of  the  Dar- 
danelles would  be  regarded  as  an 
net  of  hostility ;  at  least,  it  was 
quite  as  natural  to  suppose,  that 
the  approach  to  Copenhagen,  the 
landing  of  troops,  and  the  invest- 
ment of  that  capital,  would  be  re- 
ceived without  resistance  or  afeeling 
of  hostility,  as  that  the  appearance 
in  a  menacing  posture  before  Con- 
stantinople, would  be  viewed  with 
calmness  and  indifference.  But  the 
estimate  of  the  strength  of  the  cas- 
tle, and  the  appointment  of  the 
British  force,  shewed  clearly  that 
there  was  an  idea  that  the  object 
of  the  expedition  was  likely  to  be 
regarded  as  hostile,  and  to  be  met 
with  resistance.  But  it  was  said, 
the  expedition  appeared  before 
Constantinople  purely  for  Russian 
objects.  The  restoration  of  the 
Hospodars  was,  indeed,  a  Russian 
object.  But  how  was  this  de- 
manded by  the  British  commander  ? 
"With  the  alternative  of  giving  up 
the  Turkish  fleet !  If  the  fleet  had 
been  given  up,  could  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Hospodars  have  been 


still  insisted  on  ?  If  not,  where  waf 
our  attention  to  the  interests  of 
Russia  ?  As  to  the  policy  of  the 
expedition,  Russia  ought  to  have 
been  induced  by  all  means  to  con- 
centrate her  whole  force  against  the 
most  dangerous  enemy,Buon  apart6« 
This  ought  to  have  been  our  po- 
licy also.  Then,  as  to  the  force,  it 
was  so  inadequate  to  its  object,  that 
if  sir  Thomas  Lewis  had  not  come 
away  with  the  utmost  expedition, 
his  passage  would  have  been  totally 
cut  off.  It  was  asked,  what  5  or 
6,000  troops,  required  by  the  naval 
commanders,  could  have  done,  when 
Constantinople  had  200,000  men 
of  military  age  among  its  inhabi- 
tants ?  They  might  have  destroyed 
the  castle  of  Abydos  by  a  coup  de 
main,  and  they  might  have  held 
the  castle  of  Sestos,  where  the 
200,000  men  from  Constantinople 
could  not  have  got  at  them.  But 
the  troops  were  sent  to  Alexandria 
to  commit  a  double  breach  of  alli- 
ance, and  to  incur  a  double  failure.''^ 
He  did  not  think  that  5,000  men 
could  achieve  miracles.  He  could 
hardly  conceive  that  5,000  men 
could  open  a  communication  from 
Chili  to  Buenos  Ayres,  over  the 
highest  and  most  impracticable 
mountains  in  the  world  ;')r  but  he 
did  think  they  might  have  destroy- 
ed one  small  castle  by  a  coup  de 
main,  and  taken  and  held  another 
in  which  no  attack  could  have  been 
made  upon  them.  With  regard  to 
the  troops  that  had  been  ordered 
to  evacuate  Alexandria,   they  had 

set 


•  For  an  account  of  the  expeditions  to  Copenha^n,  the  Dardanelles,  and  Alex- 
andria, with  reflections,  see  last  volume  of  this  worf,  beini?  the  49th,  Chap.  XI.  and 
Chap/XIV.  '        K  .        P 

*f  Alludinff,  in  his  usual  style  of  sarcasm  and  recrimination,  to  the  instructions 
given  by  Mr.  W'indham,  as  secretary  for  the  colonies  and  for  war,  to  brigadier  gene- 
ral Crautod,  who  was  sent  with  a  force  from  4  to  5,000  men  to  ChHi,  October, 
1806.— See  last  volume  Hist.  Europe,  p.  214. 
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•et  ffee  a  part  of  the  force  in  Sicil j»  fbre»  he  thould  best  do  hit  dot j  ht  . 

whidi  was  brought   to  Gibraltar  moving  the  order  of  the  dajr* 
with  a  view  to  co-operate  in  tecur-        Mr.  Windham  considered  a  treat]^ 

ing  the  retreat  of  tne  royal  familv  as  binding  only  with  respect  toi 

of  Portugal  from  Lisbon,  thougn  what  was  in  the  purview  of  that, 

that  object  was  happily  e&cted  treaty.    A  friend   might  becww 

without  the  necessity  of  employine  our  very  worst  enemy, 
them*     Neither  he  nor  his  col-        Col.  Mark  Wood  endeavoured  to 

leagues,  he  observed,  had  been  for-  proceed  in  a  speech  against  the  ex* 

wa^  to  take  a  part  in  the  present  pedition ;  but  the  question  was  so 

discussion.    He  did  not  see  what  loudly    called  for,    that   he   was 

practical  bene6t  could  result  from  obliged  to  sit  down.    The  house, 

a  censure  on  persons  who  were  no  however  gave  way  to  the  reply  of 

longer  in  his  majesty's  councils.  Mr.William  Taylor.— After  whidt. 

And  he  thought  it  would  be  inju-  the  question  that  the  other  orders 

rious  to  have  on  the  journals  a  re-  be  now  read,  was  put  and  carried 

solution  reflecting  on  the  honour  of  without  a  division, 
the  country,    mthoughti  there* 
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Commercial  Warfarc-^Orders  of  CouncUy  a  subject  of  unusual  keenness 
and  pertinacUy  of  Debate.^Motion  for  referring  the  Orders  in 
Council  respecting  Neutral  Trade  to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means, — Reiterated  Debates  in  both  Houses  concerning  both  the 
Justice  and  Legality,  and  the  Policy  of  the  Measure.^Charges  in 
the  House  of  Commons  of  Injustice^  Oppression^  and  Cruelty  %n  the 
Conduct  of  the  Marquis  of  Welledey  totvards  the  Nabobs  of  Oude 
and  ArcoUf  declared  to  be  unfounded;  and  the  Thanks  of  the  House 
to  the  Marquis. 


THE  commercial  warfare,  or 
the  war  of  passivity  and  pri- 
vation (a  novelty  in  the  history  of 
the  world)  in  which  Great  Britain 
and  France  were  now  engaged,  was 
traced  in  our  last  volume,*  to  the 
decrees  of  the    emperor    of  the 
French,  declaring  the  whole  island 
of  Great  Britain  to  be  in  a  state  of 
blockade.    A  protecting  and  self- 
defensive  system  was  interposed  by 
our  orders  in  council;  and  trade 
began  again  to  flourish  ;  yet  there 
was  no  measure  of  administration 
discussed  in   the  present  session 
that  occupied  so  great  a  portion  of 
the  time  and  attention  of  parlia- 
ment, or  occasioned  such  keen  and 
pertinacious    debate,    the    Baltic 
expedition  alone,  perhaps  except- 
ed.   On  both  these  subjects  the 
members  in  opposition  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  standing  not  only  on  what 
they  maintained  to  be  political  ex- 
pediency, but  the  plausible  ground 
of  justice  and  the  law  of  nations  ; 
though  there  was  not  now  in  fact, 
any  law  of  nations:  or  at  least 
any  such  law  in  force.  Buonaparte, 
who  swayed  a  sceptre  of  iron  on 
the  continent^  acknowledged  no  law 


but  that  of  superior  force.  It  was 
very  generally  remarked,  that  dar« 
ing  the  present  session  the  opposi<* 
tion  to  ministry  was  unusually  keen» 
vigilant,  and  persevering.  The  pre- 
sent ministers  were  not  supposed 
to  possess  much  ability— on  the 
whole,  there  was  allowed  to  be  a 
superiority  of  powers,  of  both  rea* 
soning  and  oratory  among  their  op- 
ponents ;  who,  fully  sensible  of  this, 
seized  every  opportunity  of  hang- 
ing on  the  skirts  of  ministers,  and 
distracting  and  worrying  them  with 
incessant  debates.  Thoseconcern- 
ing  orders  of  council  possessed 
very  little  interest,  were  universally 
accounted  dry,  and  at  length  be- 
came tiresome  at  the  time.  They 
cannot  appear  more  interesting 
now. 

The  great  question  to  whick 
they  refer  is  to  be  decided  not  by 
arguments,  but  by  facts.  Though, 
therefore,  there  was  scarcely  a 
week  when  there  was  not  some  de- 
bate or  conversation  about  French 
decrees,  British  orders  in  council, 
foreign  licences,  or  American  trea- 
ties of  commerce,  it  will  not  be  ex- 
pected that  our  account  of  those 

proceedings 
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proceedings  shall  be  other  than 
summary. 

House  of  Commons,  Feb.  5. — 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
having  moved,  that  the  orders  of 
his  majesty  in  council  respecting 
neutral  trade  be  referred  to  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means, 

X^rd  H.  Petty  said,  that  as 
do.nbts  were  entertained  of  the  le- 

Sslity  of  those  orders,  it  was  the 
uty  of  ministers  to  have  those 
doubts  removed  by  showing  to  the 
house  in  the  first  place  their  neces- 
sity, and  then  by  applying  for  an 
indemnity  bill  against  the  uncon- 
stitutional exercise  of  them.  Lord 
Petty  contended^  that  the  orders  in 
council  violated  both  the  law  of 
nations,  and  the  municipal  law  of  this 
country,  and  farther,  that  to  en- 
force them  was  a  measure  of  great 
impolicy. 

The  boasting  decree  of  Buona^ 
parte,  declaring  England  and  its 
ports  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade^ 
had  never  been  acted  upon ;  nor, 
as  had  been  declared  by  the  French 
minister  of  marine  decrees  to  ge- 
neral Armstrong,  the  American  en- 
voy, was  it  ever  intended  to  be  act- 
ed on,  with  regard  to  neutrals.  It 
was  part  of  a  hberty  of  the  subject 
that  he  should  have  free  access  to 
strangers.  The  orders  in  council 
were  a  violation  of  Magna 
Charta, 

Mr.  Perceval,  in  reply,  main- 
tained that  the  late  orders  in  coun- 
cil were  founded  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  the  order  of  the  7th  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1807,  issued  by  the  late  mi- 
nisters, with  this  difference  onlj^ 
that  they  were  more  efficient.  The 
noblelord  wished  now  to  discuss  the 
legality  of  these  orders  in  oouncil, 
and  to  reserve  the  question  of  policy 
to  another  stage  of  the  busiisess. 


But  as  the  legality  of  the  measure 
was  in  the  opinion  of  the  noble 
lord,  as  far  from  being  defensible 
as  the  policy — the  policy  might  as 
well  be  discussed  first,  and  the  le- 
gality afterwardf.  The  measures 
now  in  force  were  suggested  by 
the  propriety  of  retaliating  the 
aggressions  of  the  enemy.  All 
trade  in  English  goods  was  prohi- 
bited, and  A\  such  goods,  wherever 
found,  were  declared  lawful  prize. 
Lord  Petty  had  said,  that  this  was 
of  no  moment,  as  the  internal  exe- 
cution c^  the  decree  in  France  was 
all  that  was  inteoded.  It  was  n.^ 
ther  singular,  however,  that  the 
first  news  of  the  publication  of  the 
decree  at  Berlin  was  accompanied 
with  an  account  of  its  having  been 
most  rigorously  enforced  at  Ham<* 
burgh.  Was  this  confining  the  ope- 
ration of  the  decree  to  French  ter* 
ritorv  ?  In  what  manner  did  Buona- 
parte himself  explain  the  decree  in 
answer  to  the  remonstrance  from 
the  merchants  of  Hamburgh,  who 
stated  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
goods  seized  actually  belonged  to 
them,  and  that  the  measures  he  was 
pursuing  were  pregnant  with  greater 
ruin  to  himself  than  to  his  enemy  ? 
«  To  destroy  the  commerce  of  the 
vile  English,"  said  he,  "  in  every 
possible  way  is  my  object.  I  have 
it  in  my  power ;  and  wish  to  ruin 
Hamburgh  :  for  that  would  pro- 
mote the  destruction  of  English 
commerce." 

The  sanctity  of  every  neutral 
flag  was,  forsooth,  to  be  most  cere- 
moniously respected  at  sea  :  while 
every  principle  and  every  right  of 
neutral  territory  was  to  be  invaded 
and  violated  by  land ! 

Mr,  Perceval,  on  the  contrary, 
maintained,  that  we  had  a  complete 
rig^t  to  retaliate  on  the  enemy  his 
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own  measures ;  that  if  the  enemy 
declared  we  should  have  no  trade, 
we  had  a  right  to  declare  that  he 
should  have  no  trade ;  that  if  the 
enemy  proclaimed  British  manu- 
factures and  colonial  produce  good 
prize,  we  had  a  right  to  declare 
French  manufactures  and  produce 
good  prize. 

.  With  respect  to  the  nature  of  the 
retaliation,  was  it  to  be  confined 
exactly  to  the  course  pursued  by 
the  enemy  ?  If  the  principle  of  right 
to  retaliate  were  admitted,  it  must 
also  be  admitted  that  we  had  a 
right  to  choose  our  mode  of  retalia- 
tion :  otherwise,  in  many  instances, 
retaliation  would  only  enforce  the 
destruction  of  the  power  retaliat- 
ing. It  was  an  unfounded  asser- 
tion, that  though  we  had  a  right  to 
injure  the  enemy,  we  had  no  right 
to  do  so  by  means  that  would  be 
prejudicial  to  neutral  powers. 

The  question  in  the  present  case, 
was,  is  the  injury  to  neutral  powers 
only  consequential  on  measures 
directed  against  the  enemy,  or  was 
the  measure  originally  directed 
against  neutral  powers  ?  The  con- 
duct of  the  last  administration,  in 
blocking  up  a  whole  river,  one  side 
of  which  was  occupied  by  neutral 
powers,  proved  that  they  admitted 
the  justice  of  this  doctrine.  It  had 
been  contended  that  we  should 
have  waited  to  see  the  effect  of  the 
French  decree  on  neutral  powers  ; 
or  whether  France  intended  to  put 
it  in  force.  That  the  decree  did 
not  alter  the  practice  of  neutral  na- 
vigation, nor  affect  the  American 
convention  with  France,  nor  alter 
the  existing  mode  of  maritime  cap- 


ture, had  been  stated  by  Mons. 
Decres  as  his  opinion  only,  his  un- 
authorized opinion,  not  his  know* 
ledge.  If  his  majesty's  present  mi- 
nisters had  violated  Magna  Charta, 
and  the  statutes  of  Edward  III,  they 
had  been  violated  by  lord  Petty 
himself  and  his  friends.  But  the 
fact  was,  that  they  had  not  been 
violated  by  either  party :  for  they 
related  to  a  state  of  peace,  and  not 
of  war. 

As  to  the  policy  of  the  orders  in 
council,  previously  to  the  issuing  of 
the  orders  of  council,  France  en- 
joyed, by  the  assistance  of  neutrals, 
as  great  advantages  of  trade  as 
we  possessed  with  our  triumphant 
navy.  Our  navy,  indeed,  as  belli- 
gerent, was  neutralized,  and  ren- 
dered useless,  by  neutral  ships  car- 
rying to  France  all  that  was  im* 
portant  for  France  to  obtain.  This 
had  been,  the  case  for  so  long  a 
period,  that  even  prior  to  the  de- 
cree of  the  21st  of  November,  it 
might  have  been  matter  of  delicate 
inquiry,  whether  this  country  ought 
not  to  have  resorted  to  the  mea- 
sure of  1756.*  But  after  the  de- 
cree of  the  21st  of  November,  a 
much  stronger  measure  became  ne- 
cessary. Otherwise  French  pro- 
perty conveyed  in  neutral  bottoms 
would  have  been  safe  :  British  pro- 
perty in  danger.  It  had  been  de- 
clared that  the  French  decree  was 
a  dead  letter,  and  that  it  was  easily 
evaded.  He  was  well  aware  that 
the  certificates  of  origin  gave  op- 
portunities, by  the  assistance  of  for- 
gery and  perjury,  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  our  goods  into  the  conti- 
nenf.      Such  practices,  however, 

were 


•  The  coasting  trade  of  France  was  prohibited  in  1756,  on  the  ground  that 
neutrals  had  no  right  to  carry  on  that  coasting  trade  for  France  in  war,  which 
France  would  have  carried  on  ior  herself  in  peace. 
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were  not  to  be  encouraged.  And 
so  far  was  the  French  decree  from 
being  a  dead  letter,  that  new  provi- 
sions were,  from  time  to  time,  sup* 
plied  for  making  up  its  deficiencies. 
The  different  coasts  had  been  lined 
with  troops,  and  other  means  of 
improvement  from  time  to  time  re- 
curred to. 

Among  the  arguments  which  had 
been  urged  against  the  orders  in 
council,  it  had  been  said,  that 
they  were  the  cause  of  the  distress 
suffered  by  our  manufacturers: 
that  France  had  shut  the  door 
against  our  commerce,  and  that  we 
had  bolted  it.  But  this  distress 
existed  antecedently  to  the  orders 
in  council.  It  originated  in  the 
French  decree.  It  was  impossible 
to  say  to  what  extent  the  arbitrary 
power  of  France  might  compel  the 
countries  under  her  dominion  to 
consent  to  their  own  ruin.  If  France 
could  exclude  our  goods  from  the 
continent,  they  would  have  been 
excluded  had  our  orders  never  ap- 
peared. If  they  should  be  exclud- 
ed, we  must  look  to  the  rest  of  the 
world ;  of  the  trade  with  which 
we  had,  by  those  very  orders,  se- 
cured a  monopoly. 

With  regard  to  the  effect  which 
the  orders  m  council  might  have  on 
our  relations  with  America,  loss  to 
America  was  loss  to  Great  Britain. 
The  prosperity  of  America  was  the 
prosperity  of  Great  Britain,  and  he 
was  as  anxious  to  preserve  peace 
with  America,  consistently  with  the 
rights  and  interests  of  this  country, 
as  any  man.  As  he  hoped  that 
peace  might  be  preserved,  so  he 
believed  that  it  would  be  preserved; 
for  it  was  impossible  that  any  can- 
did and  enlightened  American 
should  consider  the  principle  of  the 
orders  in  council  as  a  cause  of  war. 


It  was  impossible  that  the  Ameri« 
cans  could  look  at  the  orders  in 
council  without  perceiving  in  them 
many  instances  of  caution  not  to 
injure  America. 

Dr.  Lawrence  contended,  that 
though  Buonaparte  might  have 
been  guilty  of  injustice,  that  would 
not  be  a  justification  of  the  house 
in  imitating  his  acts.  Such  an  ene- 
my ought  to  be  resisted  not  by  acts 
of  violence,  but  by  determined 
courage.  It  behoved  the  legisla- 
ture, before  the  orders  could  have 
any  effect  on  foreign  nations,  to 
ascertain  whether  they  were  right. 
The  orders  of  council  could  not  be 
considered  as  measures  of  retalia- 
tion, because  the  French  decree  of 
the  21st  November  1806,  had 
never  been  acted  upon  so  as  to  re- 
quire such  a  retaliation. 

With  this  doctrine  the  master  of 
the  rolls  (Sir  William  Grant) 
agreed  in  part.  But,  when  the  ene- 
my departed  from  justice,  we  were 
justified  in  retaliating  in  substance, 
and  not  bound  to  adhere  to  the 
form.  It  was  matter  of  astonish- 
ment to  him,  to  hear  any  one  who 
had  uttered  a  syllable  in  support 
of  the  order  of  1807,  object  to  the 
orders  under  consideration.  The 
very  preamble  to  the  former  order 
was  a  confutation  of  Lord  H. 
Petty's  arguments,  and  those  of  hit 
learned  friend,  Lawrence.  That  pre- 
amble stated  thegrossinjusticeofthe 
French  decree  to  be  the  foundation 
of  the  order.  The  orders  in  coun- 
cil only  declared  the  ports  of  France 
and  her  allies,  to  be  in  a  state  of 
blockade,  and  their  produce  con- 
traband of  war ;  and  France  had 
done  the  same  by  this  country.  He 
considered  the  French  certificates 
^  of  origin  as  a  prohibition  of  neu- 
trals from  carrying  British  goods, 

and 
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and  contended  that    this    was  a 
breach  of  the  law  of  natioris ;    and 
that  neutrals,  by  thus  admiuingthat 
France  had  to  legislate  for  them, 
made    themselves   instruments   of 
France  against  us.  If  France  could 
continue  to  enjoy  all  the  advantages 
of  commerce  through  neutral  trade, 
whilst  we  were  suffering  every  in- 
jury that  can  result  from  her  de- 
crees, she  would  have  no  motive 
for  peace ;  and  this  country  would 
foon  be  reduced  to  the  alternative 
of  either  submitting  to  peace  upon 
any  terms,   or  of  continuing  the 
war  to  an  endless  period.     But  he 
thought  Europe  might  be  made  to 
feel  that  a  maritime  power  is  much 
less  dependant  upon  Europe  than 
the  continent  is  upon  the  maritime 
power.      He  would  not  suffer  bis 
country  to  perish,  merely  because 
the  measures  which  were  necessary 
for  its  preservation    might    press 
upon  neutral  commerce,  which  Buo- 
naparte   had    before     violated.— 
There  was  no  contract  without  a 
reciprocal  obligation ;   and,  if  neu- 
trals did  not  oblige  the  other  party 
to  adhere  to  the  law  of  nations,  they 
eould  not  complain  of  us  for  not 
adhering  to  it.  Upon  these  grounds 
he  saw  no  reason  to  question  the 
propriety  of  those  orders  of  coun- 
eiJ,  which  would  impeach  the  or- 
der of  January  ISO?*  issued  by  an 
administration,  -—  which    certainly 
claimed  to  possess  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  wisdom,  consideration, 
and  learning  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  Windham  admitted  that  the 
master  of  the  rolls  was  right  in 
the  position,  that  if  neutrals  ac- 
quiesced in  restrictions  imposed 
by  a  belligerent,  the  other  belli- 
gerent would  be  warranted  in  con- 
sidering such  neutrals  as  a  party 
to  those  restrictions.    Even  tbeD| 


bowerer,  it  would  become  a  qne9* 
tion  on  the  score  of  policy,  how  far 
neutrals  so  acting,  should  be  iden- 
tified with  the  enemy,  or  treated 
hostilely.  A  good  deal  was  to  be 
said  on  this  head,  particularly  re* 
specting  America.  Mr.  Windham 
proceeded  to  make  several  animad- 
versions on  what  he  conceived  had 
been  expressed  by  the  master  of  the 
rolls.  But  here  it  would  be  nuga- 
tory to  enter  at  all  into  these,  as 
that  honourable  gentleman  had  de- 
clared, that  he  had  not  uttered  a 
syllable  that  could  justify  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  in  imputing 
to  him  the  doctrines  which  he  was 
said  to  have  laid  down ;  and  that 
no  such  ideas  had  ever  entered  his 
mind.  Mr.  Windham  concluded 
with  declaring,  that  the  measure 
before  the  house  required  much  re- 
consideration ;  and  the  question  of 
the  legality  or  illegality  of  the  or« 
ders  in  council,  should  be  decided 
upon  before  they  entered  on  a  dis- 
cussion in  a  committee,  of  the  mea- 
sures by  which  it  was  proposed 
that  they  should  be  followed  np. 

Sir  Arthur  Pigott  said,  that  the 
right  of  retaliation  was  an  incidental 
right,  growing  out  of  an  injury  pre- 
viously received.  If  that  injury, 
the  injury  of  blockade,  had  not 
been  actually  su^red,  it  was  im^ 
possible  that  we  could,  according 
to  any  law,  either  of  nations  or  of 
reason,  or  even  according  to  the 
obvious  meaning  of  the  word,  reta* 
liaiey  by  blockading  the  enemy's 
ports.  And  if  not  done  as  a  mea- 
sure of  retaliation,  the  act  was  com- 
mitted in  violation  of  all  law  what- 
ever. But  it  was  said,  that  a  simi- 
lar measure  had  been  adopted  b^ 
the  late  administration.  That,  if 
it  had  been  so,  would  not  have  been 
any  justification.  But  (he  contrarjr^ 

in 
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in  face,  wa8  seen  by  the  explanation  cisely  thoae  which  were  proper: 

given  by    lord  Howick,    to    Mr.  thefifth  point  was  of  a  more  trifling 

Risty  the   Danish   minister.    **  It  nature ;  but   one  on  which  their 

18  not  our  intention  that  our  orders  lordships  might  have  a  great  deal 

should  affect  the  generdl  trade  of  of  trouble ;  be  meant  the  intelligi- 

neutrals;  but  only  to  prevent  the  biliiy  of  tlie  orders.     The  injustice 

coasting  trade  of  France  and  her  and  illegality  ofthe  orders,  his  lord* 

dependencies   from  being  carried  ship  maintamed  on  nearly  the  same 

on  by  neutrals,  as  that  species  of  grounds  that  were  taken  by  opposi- 

trade  was  such  as  properly  belong*  tion  in  the  house  of  commons.  He 

ed  to  France  herself,  and  to  which  concluded    by    moving,    that  the 

neutrals  were  to  be  considered  as  house  should  resolve  itself  into  a 

lending  themselves  unfairly."  committee,  to  consider  of  the  orders 

The  question,  that  the  orders  in  of  council.    The  same  arguments, 

council  be  referred  to  a  committee  also,  though  placed  in  a  variety  of 

of  ways  and  means  being  put,  was  lights,  were  made  use  of  by  the 

carried  without   a  diTision.    The  lords  who  followed  lord  Auckland 

chancellor  of  the  exchequer  then  on  the  same  side  of  the  Question, 

stated,  that  it  was  his  intsotion  to  Lord  Erskine  admitteu,  that  the 

propose  to  the  house,  on  a  future  violent  decree  of  the  French  go-i^ 

day,  that  a  certain  amount  of  duty  vernment,  gave  us  a  right  to  retali« 

be  laid  on  almost  every  article  of  ate ;  but  to  retaliate  on  the  enemy, 

commerce  to  be  exported  from  this  not  on  neutrals.    We  had  no  more 

country,  except   the    produce   of  right,  he  maintained,  to  alter  the 

Great  Britain,   and  her  colonies,  law  of  nations,  on  our  own  autho^ 

For  the  present,  he  stated  merely  rity  for  our  own  convenience,  than* 

his  general  object.      A   resolution  a  judge  here  had  to  alter  the  law 

expressive  of  general  approbation,  of  the  land  without  the  authority 

was  then  passed  projbrma*  of  parliament.     But  after  all,  what 

The  question  of  both  the  legality  was  the  value  of  this  decree  which 
and  the  policy  of  the  orders  in  Buonaparte,  intoxicated  with  hiff* 
council  was  brought  into  discus-iion  victories,  had  issued  ?  What  was- 
in  the  house  of  peers,  on  the  15th  the  use  to  talk  of  blockading  Bri- 
ef February,  by  lord  Auckland :  tain,  when  he  had  scarcely  a  ship- 
who,  in  calling  their  lordships*  at-  on  the  ocean  to  enforce  hisorder^' 
tention  to  this  subject,  wished  them  He  miaht  as  well  have  talked  of 
to  bear  in  mind  five  points.  He  blockading  the  rooon.^ 
must  suppose,  io  the  first  place,  LordKing  contended,thatFrance' 
that  ministers,  i^eviously  to  their  had- not  put  her  decrees  in  execQ- 
issuing  these  orders,  had  satisfied  tion,  and  that  we  had  no  proof  that' 
themselves  with  respect  to  their  le«  neutrals  would  submit  to  them.— 
gality,  both  as  relating  to  the  law  of  As  to  the  argument  that  we  had  a* 
Bfttions,  and  statute  law:  secondly,  right  to  hurt  our  enemy,  though  a 
that  there  was  a  justifiable  ground  neutral  might  be  injured  conse- 
for  issuing  these  orders;  thirdly,  quently,  he  denied  that  we  ought 
that  it  was  expedient  to  apply  that  to  do  a  great  injury  to  a  neutral, 
ground ;  fourthly,  that  the  manner  in  order  to  hurt  our  enemy  a  little, 
and  time  of  issuing  them  were  pre-  With  regard  to  the  policy  of  the 

measure 
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measure,  Buonaparte  could  never 
have  put  his  decrees  in  execution, 
if  we  had  not  assisted  him  by  stop- 
ping our  own  goods  while  finding 
.  their  way  to  the  continental  mar* 
kets.  .  (Commerce  was  much  more 
necessary  to  us  than  to  France ; 
and  therefore  it  was  folly  in  us  to 
act  upon  these  orders,  which  only 
secured  the  attainment  of  the  ob- 
jects of  France. 

Lord  Grenville  said,  if  a  neutral 
power  granted  certain  advantages 
to  the  enemy,  then  we  had  an 
undoubted  right  to  insist  on  being 
admitted  to  the  same  advantages ; 
or,  if  a  neutral  power  acquiesced 
from  weakness,  in  the  demands  of 
the  enemy,  all  that  we  could  injus- 
tice require,  was,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  this  demand,  the  enemy 
should  not  be  placed  in  a  better 
situation  in  regard  to  her,  than  we 
were.  But  we  had  no  right,  be- 
cause^the  enemy  violated  the  rights 
of  one  neutral,  to  violate  the  rights 
of  all  neutrals  ;  for  if  this  principle 
were  once  admitted,  it  would  lead 
to  an  extension  of  hostilities  over 
the  whole  civilized  world.  The 
foundation  of  the  orders  in  council 
was  stated  in  the  preamble  to  be, 
that  neutral  states  had^not  obtained 
the  revocation  of  the  French  de- 
cree ;  a  circumstance  which  he  con- 
sidered as  of  no  importance  what- 
ever ;  for  if  it  was  not  executed,  it 
was  the  same  thing  as  if  it  had 
never  been  published.  It  could 
not  be  asserted  that  America  had 
acquiesced  in  this  decree.  Having 
then  mentioned  several  facts  in 
proof  of  this,  he  said,  that  if  any 
thing,  after  all  the  circumstances 
which  he  had  enumerated,  was  ne- 
cessary to  evince  the  determination 
of  America  not  to  submit  to  an  in- 
vasion of  her  rights  on  the  part  of 


France,  the  embargo  lately  laid  oit- 
her  shipping,  not  after  receiving 
the  Biitish  orders  in  council,  but 
after  the  receipt  of  advices  from 
France,  would  be  amply  sufficient 
for  that  purpose.  The  old  argu- 
ments which  were  used  in  favour 
of  the  dispensing  power  of  raising 
ship  money,  &c.  were,  like  the 
present  measure,  justified  on  the 
plea  of  necessity.  He  had  always 
thought,  however,  that  our  ances- 
tors had  set  these  questions,  and 
all  of  a  similar  nature,  to  rest,  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution.  Lord 
G.  contended,  that  in  many  in- 
stances the  orders  were  unintelligi- 
ble. He  would  undertake  to  prove, 
that  in  four  clauses  of  the  same  pa« 
ragraph,  they  contained  four  direct 
contradictions.  Lord  G.  proceeded 
to  shew  the  extreme  impolicy  of 
the  orders.  They  tended  to  effect 
a  fundamental  change  in  the  whole 
commercial  relations  of  the  coun- 
try, both  with  belligerent  and  com- 
mercial powers.  They  tended  to 
subject  this  country  to  a  loss  in  the 
same  proportion  that  they  distressed  " 
the  enemy.  This  principle  of  forc- 
ing trade  into  our  markets,  would 
have  disgraced  the  darkest  ages  of 
monopoly.  The  orders  were  cal- 
culated to  defeat  their  own  object. 
No  ship  would  submit  to  the  igno- 
miny of  touching  and  paying  tri- 
bute at  a  British  port,  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  exposing  itself  to  cap- 
ture andjconfiscation  by  the  French. 
Lord  Auckland  was  replied  to, 
and  the  orders  in  council  defended 
by  the  earl  of  Bathurst.  The  order 
of  the  7th  of  January,  1807,  he 
observed,  did  distinctly  assert  the 
right  of  his  majesty  to  adopt  farther 
measures  of  retaliation,  if  France 
did  not,  in  the  mean  time,  recede 
from  the    violent  pretensions  on 

which 
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which  the  decree  of  the  21st  No- 
vember 1806,  was  founded.  France 
had  not  receded :  but  on  the  con- 
trary, the  head  of  the  French 
government  had  ordered  a  more 
rigorous  execution  of  the  decree  ; 
and,  therefore,  the  British  order  of 
November  11,  1807,  and  the  sub- 
sequent orders,  became  necessary. 
It  was  found  expedient  to  regulate 
that  trade,which  could  not  be  prohi- 
bited. With  this  view  the  orders  in 
council  were  issued  ;  which  were,  in 
fact,  a  compromise  between  bellige- 
rent rights  and  commercialinterests. 
In  making  the  enemy,  however,  feel 
his  own  acts  of  violence,  every  pos- 
sible attention  had  been  paid  to  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  country. 
Lord  Auckland  had  expressed  his 
wonder,  that  neutrals  were  allowed 
to  trade  with  the  enemy's  colonies, 
whereas  an  opposite  policy  would 
have  tended  to  relieve  our  own 
West  India  planters  and  merchants, 
from  that  pressure  which  affected 
them,  in  consequence  of  the  super- 
abundance of  the  produce  beyond 
the  demand. 

To  this  remark  lord  Bathurst,  re- 
plied, that  this,  in  tact,  was  intend- 
ed as  a  boon  to  the  Americans,and 
must  be  to  them  of  great  value  ; 
because,  when  intelligence  arrived 
in  America,  of  the  intention  of  the 
French  government  rigorously  to 
execute  the  decree,  and  the  em- 
bargo was  in  consequence  resorted 
to,  the  general  impression  there 
was,  that  we  would  resort  to  mea- 
sures of  retaliation,  which  would 
amount  to  a  prohibition  of  their 
trade  with  those  colonies.  It  was 
intended  that  all  American  do- 
mestic produce  should  be  allowed 
to  pass  through  this  country  with- 
out the  payment  of  any  duty,  ex- 
cept the  article  of  cotton.    As  it 

\0L.  L. 


was  found  that  the  surplus  pro- 
duce of  our  own  colonies,  be3'ond 
our  own  consumption,  was  not 
above  a  third  of  what  was  wanted 
for  the  supply  of  the  continent,  it 
was  thought  expedient  to  admit  of 
the  trade  with  the  enemy's  colo- 
nies :  with  the  intention,  however, 
that  the  produce  of  such  colonies 
should,  in  the  circuitous  trade 
through  this  country,  be  subjected 
to  a  duty,  sufficiently  high,  to  pre« 
vent  its  having  advantages  over  our 
own  colonial  produce ;  and  also  for 
embarrassing  the  commerce  of  the 
eneiny. 

The  legality  and  justice  of  the 
orders  in  council,  was  also  main- 
tained by  the  lord  chancellor  and 
lord  Hawkesbury.  From  the  pre- 
amble to  the  French  decree  of 
November  21,  the  chancellor  con- 
tendeci^  that  Buonaparte  must  have 
meant  not  only  to  exclude  British 
produce  and  manufactures  from 
his  ports,  but  also  to  prevent  all 
trade  whatever  in  British  commo- 
dities. Whoever  traded  with  Great 
Britain,  was  to  be  considered  as  an 
enemy  to  France:  which  was  a 
flagrant  violation  of  the  rights  of 
neutrals  and  the  law  of  nations. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  predicted, 
from  the  orders  of  council,  a  great 
many  commercial  advantages.  With 
regard  to  the  point  of  legality,  he 
insisted  chiefly  on  the  old  argit^ 
mentum  ad  hominem  taken  from 
the  order  of  council,  Jan.  ?• 

The  earl  of  Lauderdale  wished 
the  orders  to  be  considered,  not  on 
their  comparative,  but  their  own 
positive  merits.  He  believed  that 
they  had  been  infinitely  mischiev- 
ous. They  injured  neutrals  much 
more  than  the  enemy :  and  were, 
in  his  opinion,  tantamount  to  a  de- 
claration of  war  against  America. 

[G]  Lord 
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Lord    viscoant    Sidmouth    was  In  the  preceding  disctusioDS  on 

desirous,  that  the  orders  might  be  the    orders    in    council,   in   both 

referred  to  a  committee,  that  he  houses,   the  debate  was  confined 

might  have  an  opportunity  of  fully  almost  solely  to  the  justice,  or  le- 

investigating  this  important  subject;  gality  of  the  measure.     The  qnes- 

en  which  he  had  not  yet  been  able  tion  of  policy  seemed  to  have  been 

to  form  a  decided  opinion.  industriously   avoided  ;    or   when 

The  house  then  divided.    For  broughtforwardyit  was  touched  on 

lord    Auckland's     motion     48 —  but  slightly.    In  the  debate  of  this 

Against  it  106.  night,  and  in  subsequent  debates, 

On  the  same  day,  in  the  House  the  question  of  policy  was  fully  as 
of  Commons,  Mr.  Ponsonby,  who  much  discussed  as  tlmt  of  legality, 
had  moved  for  some  papers  rela-  Lord  Temple  observed,  that 
tive  to  America,  but  which  were  there  was  now  only  one  neutral, 
not  yet  ready  to  be  laid  before  the  by  whose  means  our  commerce 
house,  said,  that  he  hoped  the  might  be.  carried  on,  and  why  did 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  would  we  assist  the  views  of  Buonaparte, 
agree  to  postpone  the  second  read-  by  closing  up  this  outlet  ?  By  these 
ing  of  the  bill,  relative  to  the  orders  orders  we  were  distressing  our  own 
of  council,  for  .three  or  four  days,  colonies,  by  bringing  so  much  pro- 
as the  subject  was  not  only  mo-  duce  into  competition  with  theirs, 
mentous  but  intricate.  as  far  as  (exportation   to   foreign 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  markets  was  concerned.  We  were 
could  not  see  the  necessity  of  the  preventing  the  Americans  from  car- 
papers  called  for.  >'ying  off  the  surplus  of  our  Indian 

After    some    little    debate    on  commodities,  and  by  stopping  up 

this  point,  Mr.  Whitbread  moved,  their  channels  of  trade,  rendered 

**  That  the  second  reading  of  the  them  less  able  to  purchase  our  own 

said  bill  be  now  read,  for  the  pur-  manufactures, 

pose  of  being  discharged."  Mr.  Hibbert  denied,  that  in  these 

After  some  observations  on  both  orders  there  was  any  particular 
sides,  the  house  divided.  For  dis-  view  to  the  interests  of  the  West 
charging  the  order  81— Against  it  India  trade.  The  great  quantity 
lis.  But  it  was  finally  agreed,  of  goods  which  would  be  brought 
that  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  here  for  exportation  would  inter- 
should  be  postponed  till  Thursday  fere,  whatever  the  duty  might  be, 
the  18th,  upon  a  mutual  under-  with  the  exportation  of  our  own 
standing,  that  there  should  be  no  commodities, 
delay  required  beyond  that  day :  Mr.  William  Smith,  having  ob- 
when,  accordingly,  the  order  of  the  served,  that  it  was  not  expected  to 
day  was  moved  for  the  second  read-  be  able  to  compel  Buonaparte  to 
ing  of  the  orders  of  council  bill.  rescind  his  decree,  and  that  all  that 

The  motion  was  opposed  by  Mr.  could  bedone,was,to  press  so  heavily 

Eden,  the  earl  Temple,  Mr.  Hib-  on  the  people,  as  to  force  them  to 

bert,  Mr.  William  Smith,  and  lord  smuggle ;   said,  that  the  question 

H,  Petty:  and  supported  by  the  ad-  came  to  this:  whether  we  riiouM 

vocate-general,  (sir  John  Nichols)  run  the  risk  of  provoking  the  hos- 

Mr^  Rose,  and  lord  Castlereagh.  tility  of  Aniericay  or  continuing  her 

emb^o, 
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embargo,  in  order  to  try  how  much 
we  could  smuggle  into  the  conti- 
nent? If  we  were  determined  to 
smuggle,  we  ought  to  coosider  how 
we  could smugglemostsuccessfully. 
In  this  view,  the  policy  of  these 
orders  was  most  extraordinary ;  for 
it  appeared  that  ministers  expected 
to  smuggle  more,  by  having  all 
vessels  excluded  from  France,  than 
they  could  have  done  if  certain 
▼essels  had  been  freely  admitted. 

Lord  Petty  observed,  that  when 
art  American  captain,  finding  him- 
self in  a  British  port,  should  disco* 
Ter,  that  the  grand  figure  of  the 
king's  prerogative  was  changed 
into  the  appearance  of  a  custom- 
house officer,  he  might  say,  *'  I 
thought  I  was  seized  in  right  of  the 
king's  prerogative,"  "  Oh !  yes,'* 
says  the  officer,  <<  but  I  will  agree 
to  sell  you  the  king's  prerogative, 
I  keep  the  king's  shop,  and  if  you 
pay  me  25,  or  30/.  you  may  pro- 
ceed to  your  original  destination." 
This  was  so  very  contrary  to  the 
avowed  intention  of  the  bill,  that 
it  brought  into  his  mind  the  idea 
of  something  foreign  to  that 
avowed  intention  getting  into  any 
other  parliamentary  proceeding. 

In  defence  of  the  orders  in 
council,  the  advocate-general  said, 
that  the  French  government  falsely 
assuming  that  the  British  govern- 
ment had  declared  ports  under  the 
dominion  of  France  to  be  in  a 
state  of  blockade,  without  placing 
armed  ships  to  exercise  and  enforce 
that  blockade ;  and  claiming  a  right 
to  retaliate  on  the  same  principles, 
declared  the  British  islands  in  a 
state  of  blockade.  But  the  fact  was, 
that  in  the  most  extensive  block- 
ade, published  by  this  country, 
which  extended  fi»Da  the  Elbe  to 
Brest;  a  particular  ir  iquiry  had  been 


made,  whether  there  was  a  naval 
force  sufficient  to  [execute  that 
blockade  according  to  the  terms  of 
public  law.  The  result  of  that 
inquiry  was,  to  shew  that  there  was 
an  ample  force,  and  that  force  was 
employed  accordingly.  The  reta* 
liation  on  the  French  decree  was 
gradual,  moderate,  and  dignified* 
If  by  our  retaliation,  France  should 
be  aeprived  of  many  of  the  neces- 
sary articles  of  daily  consumption, 
the  French  would,  in  the  course  of 
a  little  time,  be  forced  to  become 
the  violators  of  the  prohibition  of 
their  own  government.  —  There 
were  French  houses  established  in 
America,  to  facilitate,  by  means  of 
American  ships,  the  colonial  trade 
of  France,  Spain,  and  Holland* 
And  it  was  from  these  French 
houses,  that  a  great  part  of  the  late 
groundless  outcry  against  Great 
Britain  proceeded.  It  should  be 
recollected,  that  in  all  engagements, 
express  or  implied,  between  belli- 
gerent and  neutrals,  there  were 
neutral  duties  as  well  as  neutral 
rights;  and  that  belligerents  had 
direct  obligations  towards  them- 
selves, as  well  as  collateral  obliga- 
tions towards  their  neighbours.  If 
a  neutral  power  allowed  its  terri- 
tory to  be  violated  by  one  belli- 
gerent, it  was  bound  to  allow  an 
equal  latitude  to  the  opposite  bel- 
ligerent. The  same  principle  held 
at  sea ;  and  if  America  submitted 
to  the  intervention  of  France,  the 
intervention  should  be  permitted  on 
the  part  of  Britain. 

Mr.  Rose  said,  that  these  orders 
were  not  intended  as  a  measure  of 
finance.  The  duties  were  imposed 
in  order  to  distress  the  enemy* 
Even  all  our  cruizers  could  not 
prevent  smuggling.  It  might  be 
easily  conceived    then    that    the 

[G  2]  French 
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French  could  not  possibly  prevent 
our  commodities  from  being  smug- 
gled into  the  continent. 

Lord  Castlereagh  assured  the 
house,  that  he  and  his  colleagues 
were  extremely  anxious  to  avert  the 
interruption  of  peace  and  amity  with 
America.  But  we  were  not,  from 
the  mere  apprehension  of  a  war 
with  America,  to  shrink  from  the 
assertion  of  those  maritime  rights, 
which  are  so  essential  to  our  na- 
tional strength  and  prosperity  :  our 
means  of  shutting  up  the  produce 
of  America  in  her  ports,  in/ conse- 
quence of  our  vast  marine,  were  far 
more  extensive  than  her  means  of 
excluding  us.  And  consequently, 
a  considerable  portion  of  what  this 
country  now  exports  to,  America, 
would  find  its  way  into  that  coun- 
try, notwithstanding  a  war. 

On  a  division  of  the  house,  there 
appeared — For  the  second  reading 
214— -Against  it  94t 

Next  day,  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  in  consequence  of 
an  amendment  he  intended  to  in- 
troduce into  the  orders  of  council 
bill,  proposed  that  it  should  that 
night  go  through  a  committee  pro 
Jorma  ;  that  the  report  should  be 
received  on  Monday,  and  that  on 
Tuesday,  a  recommitment  should 
take  place,  when  the  bill  might  be 
discussed.  The  principle  of  the 
alteration,  was,  to  limit  the  opera- 
ti^il  of  the  bill,  by  rendering  the 
duties  imposed  by  it  applicable  to 
articles  imported  in  such  vessels 
only  as  sailed  from  their  own  ports, 
after  they  had  received  notice  of 
the  measure. 

On  a  motion  for  the  Speaker's 
leaving  the  chair,  after  a  little  con- 
versation between  Mr.  Perceval, 
Mr.  Davy  Giddy,  Mr.  Brand,  and 


Mr.  H.  Martin,  the  house  divided* 
Ayes  113— Noes  32. 

February  24'.— The  House  of 
Commons  in  a  committee  on  the 
orders  in  council  bill. 

A  bill  for  intercourse  with  Ame« 
rica,  had  been  introduced  into 
parliament,  and  went  band  in  hand 
with  the  orders  of  council  bill. 
Between  these  two  bills,  it  was 
observed  by  certain  members  in 
opposition,  that  there  were  some 
glaring  inconsistencies,  which  made 
it  impossible  that  they  should  both 
be  carried  into  effect  at  the  same 
time.  The  American  treaty  being 
referred  to  the  committee  on  the 
orders  of  council  bill, 

Mr.  Tierney  wished  to  know, 
what  could  possibly  be  the  object 
of  this  absurdity — what  could  bd 
the  propriety  of  carrying  on  two 
bills  at  the  same  time  directly  con- 
trary to  each  other  I 

Mr.  Rose  said,  that  there  was  a 
seeming  incongruity  ;  but  in  the 
American  Treaty  bill  there  was  a 
clause  to  allow  its  being  altered  or 
repealed,  if  necessary,  at  any  time 
during  the  present  session.  In  the 
present  bill  America  was  placed  on 
the  footing  of  the  most  favoured 
nation. 

Mr.  Tierney  thought  it  quite  im-* 
proper  to  carry  on  two  inconsistent 
bills  at  the  same  time.  He  thought 
it  would  be  much  better  to  delay 
the  present  proceedings  till  it  should 
be  ascertained,  whether  we  could 
come  to  any  arrangement  with 
America. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
observed,  that  what  was  called  con- 
tradiction was  no  more  than  this ; 
that  there  were  certain  provisions 
in  this  bill  which  altered  those  of 
the  other.     The  intercourse  bill 

was 
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was  not  a  new  arrangement  with 
America.  It  was  the  continuance 
of  an  old  oney  an  act  of  the  23rd  of 
the  king,  Tt^hich  we  might  alter  as  to 
us  seemed  proper*  It  was  judged 
advisable  to  continue  it  a  short 
time  longer,  in  order  to  show  a  dif- 
ferent spirit  from  that  of  America, 
and  leave  her  time  to  consider 
coolly  of  the  measure  she  had 
adopted  in  a  moment  of  spleen. 
No  inconvenience  would  result  from 
passing  both  together. 

Gn  the  reading  of  the  second 
clause,  Mr.  Whitbread  rose  to 
move,  that  the  words  <<  Jesuits 
bark"  be  omitted.  There  was  no 
reason  whatever  to  suppose,  that 
the  pressure  from  want  of  common 
bark  would  be  such  as  to  induce 
the  enemy  to  apply  for  peace. 
The  continent  was  supplied  with 
bark  as  well  as  sugar  for  two 
years  consumption  ;  so  that  it  must 
be  a  long  time  before  the  right 
honourable  gentleman's  scheme 
-could  operate.  It  was,  in  fact,  in 
the  view  that  Mr.  Perceval  had  of 
the  subject,  the  most  childish  and 
nugatory  that  could  be  conceived. 
In  another  point  of  view,  it  was 
detestable,  inhuman,  atrocious,  and 
might  occasion  severe  retaliation. 

If  the  committee' agreed  to  the 
proposition  of  endeavouring  to  pre- 
vent bark  from  reaching  the  conti- 
nent, instead  of  throwing  the 
odium  of  a  want  of  humanity  on 
the  character  of  Buonaparte,  a  re- 
flection would  be  cast  on  the  cha- 
racter of  our  own  country,  where- 
as much  might  be  gained  by  miti* 
gated  rigour  towards  an  enemy,  ex- 
clusive of  all  ideas  of  principles  of 
humanity. 

The  Chancellor  of  ihe  Exchequer 
said,  chat  the  present  bill  only  im- 
posed a  duty  on  bark.     The  pro- 


hibition was  to  be  the  subject  of  a 
separate  bill.  But  as  the  honour- 
able gentleman  was  of  opinion, 
that  no  inconvenience  would  be 
felt  from  this  on  the  continent, 
there  appeared  in  his  own  view  t6 
be  no  good  reason  for  his  motion. 
He  obsjerved,  however,  that  he  had 
good  information  that  the  want  of 
both  bark  and  sugar  was  severelT 
felt  on  the  continent.  In  the  bill 
for  the  prohibition,  there  was  to  be 
a  provision  to  enable  his  majesty  te 
grant  licences  for  the  exportation 
of  bark  under  certain  circumstances. 
It  was  intended  thereby  to  prevent 
the  bark  from  being  exported,  un- 
less the  enemy  chose  to  admit 
other  articles  at  the  same  time.  If, 
therefore,  they  felt  any  great  dis*- 
tress  for  the  want  of  it,  they  had 
only  to  take  it  on  the  prescribed 
conditions.  As  to  the  fine  senti- 
mental view  that  had  been  given 
of  a  war  of  this  kind,  he  should  be 
glad  to  know  the  distinction  be- 
tween this  and  the  privations  in  at 
besieged  town. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  observedi  that 
the  general  of  a  blockading  army 
might  fairly  hope,  that  he  might  be 
likely  to  make  some  impression  on 
the  besieged  army,  or  of  making 
the  general  of  the  garrison  synopa- 
thize  with  the  feelings  of  the  suffer- 
ing inhabitants ;  but  could  it  be 
supposed  that  a  similar  impression 
could  be  made  on  the  feelings  of  that 
general  who  at  present  commanded 
the  great  garrison  of  the  French  na* 
tion?  The  measure  might  possibly 
excite  a  more  general  union  of  ha- 
tred against  the  English  nation^ 
amongst  all  ranks  of  the  French 
people.  Itmight  add  to  the  ferocity, 
or  unfeeling  character  of  the  con- 
test ;  but  it  could  not  possibly  be 
the  means  of  putting  an  end  to  it. 

Ort 
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«  fe^  jk  oiviftion  of  the  house,  the 
*^^«»Itt«tt*  proposed  by  Mr.  Whit- 
Sk^  «>44  negatived.  For  the  ori- 
^*js;l  luoiion  167 — Against  it  76. 

Uou«t»  of  Lords,  Feb.  S{6.— On 
ibc  third  reading  of  the  American 
itttercourse  bill,  lord  Auckland  ob- 
j«ct«d»  as  he  had  done  on  sundry 
occasions  before,  to  this  bill,  as  be- 
ing in  many  of  its  provisions  in  di- 
rect contradiction  to  the  bill  now 
before  the  other  house,  intended  to 
carry  into  effect  certain  parts  of  the 
orders  of  council ;  and  he  urged 
the  tendency  of  those  orders  to  irri- 
tate America,  and  particularly  re- 
marked on  the  warning  to  be  given 
to  neutrals ;  and  the  object  of 
which  appeared  to  be  to  force  them 
into  our  ports. 

Lord  Bathurst  observed,  that  the 
warning  was  intended  only  for  the 
purpose,  that  the  neutral  should 
refrain  from  going  to  a  blockaded 
port :  but  the  vessel  so  warned 
would  be  at  liberty  to  proceed  to  a 
port  not  blockaded  to  the  ports  of 
this  country,  or  to  return  to  its  own 
ports. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  said,  the  ob- 
ject in  passing  the  present  bill  was, 
to  give  time  for  making  arrange- 
ments respecting  American  com- 
merce ;  which  if  the  former  act 
was  suffered  to  expire  could  not  be 
carried  on  to  this  country  in  Ame- 
rican vessels.  The  bill  was  read  a 
third  time  and  passed. 

House  of  Peers,  Feb.  29. — ^Lord 
St.  John  rose,  in  pursuance  of  no- 
tice, to  move  certain  resolutions  re- 
specting the  orders  in  council.  Af- 
ter reviewing  the  explanations  given 
by  the  French  government,  of  its 
decree  of  the  21st  November,  and 
of  the  documents  tending  to  shew 
that  the  Americans  had  neither  ac- 
quiesced; nor  meant  to  acquiesce  in 


that  decree,  he  read  the  fonowh^ 
resolutions : 

<<  That  previous  to  the  lUh  of 
November  last,  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment was  not  in  possession  of 
any  proof,  nor  supposed  ground  of 
belief,  that  the  United  States  of 
America  had  acquiesced  iq  or  sub- 
mitted to,  or  intended  to  acquiesce 
in,  or  submit  to  theexecution  of  such 
parts  of  the  decree  of  the  21  st  of 
Nov.  1806,  as  purported  to  impose 
on  neutral  commerce  restraints  in- 
consistent with  the  law  of  nations. 

«  That  it  does  not  appear,  that 
the  said  decree,  in  so  far  as  it  may 
have  been  supposed  to  relate  to 
captures  at  sea,  was  in  any  one  in- 
stance carried  into  execution  by 
the  prize  courts  of  France,  or  her 
allies,  previous  to  the  11th  of  No- 
vember last. 

"  That  on  the  18th  of  October 
last,  the  ministers  of  the  United 
States  at  this  court,  officially  ap- 
prized his  majesty's  secretary  of 
state,  that  their  government  had  re- 
ceived from  that  of  France,  satis- 
factory explanationsand  assurances; 
and  that,  in  fact,  the  same  never 
had  been  enforced  against  the  neu- 
tral commerce  of  the  United  States** 

*<  That  no  official  denial  of  the 
facts  80  asserted  by  the  American 
ministers,  appears  to  have  been 
made  on  the  part  of  his  majesty's 
secretary  of  state  ;  nor  any  grounds 
alleged  by  him,  on  which  the  de« 
claration  of  the  American  ministers 
could  be  questioned. 

^'Thatundersuch  circumstances, 
the  issuing  the  orders  of  council  of 
the  11th  and  25th  of  November 
last  (which  orders  purported  to 
compel  the  trading  vessels  of  the 
said  United  States,  in  all  their  voy- 
lages  to  and  from  the  continent  of 
Europe;  to  touch  at  the  ports  of 
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this  country,  and  to  be  there  sub- 
jectedy  by  the  authority  of  the  Bri- 
tish government,  to  many  and 
grievous  restrictions) » is  a  manifest 
violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  and 
of  the  rights  and  independence  of  a 
friendly  power." 

On  the  first  motion  being  read, 
the  duke  of  Montrose  contended, 
on  the  usual  grounds,  that  the  or- 
ders of  council  were  proper,  just, 
and  necessary,  and  concluded  by 
moving  the  previous  question. 

A  short  debate  ensued,  into 
which  (consisting  mostly  of  the  re- 
petitions of  what  had  been  said 
again  and  again)  we  shall  not  en- 
ter any  farther  than  to  notice  a 
shrewd  argument,  brought  forward 
by  the  earl  of  Galloway,  who  con- 
tended, that  the  justification  of  mi« 
nisters  might  be  ^rawn  from  the 
fipeecfaes  of  noble  lords  on  the  other 
Side  of  the  house,  who  all  of  them, 
without  exception,  made  the  reser- 
▼ation,  that  the  maintenance  of  our 
maritime  rights  ought  to  be  para- 
mount to  every  other  considera- 
tion. The  orders  of  council  he 
considered  as  both  a  just  and  a 
wise  measure,  which  should  there- 
fore have  his  support. 

On  the  previous  question,  that 
the  motions  be  now  put,  the  house 
divided.  Contents  4!7 — Non-Con- 
tents  66. 

House  of  Common.s,  March  3.— 
Lord  H.  Petty,  after  adverting  to 
the  importance  of  every  topic  con- 
nected with  a  subject  of  so  great 
magnitude  as  the  orders  of  coun- 
cil, said,  that  the  house  must  be 
desirous  of  obtaining  as  much  in- 
formation respecting  them  as  could 
be  given.  Their  object  was,  to  im- 
pose duties  on  the  re-exportation  of 
certain  articles,  which  were  to  be 
imported  into  this  country  before 


tliey  could  be  carried  to  the  con* 
tinent ;  but  without  the  co-opera» 
tion  of  our  allies  this  object  could 
not  be  attained,  and  the  orders 
would  be  as  completely  nugatory 
as  if  they  had  never  been  issued  or 
acted  upon.  The  Americans,  for 
instance,  might  carry  cotton,  and 
the  other  articles  on  which  it  was 
proposed  to  impose  a  duty,  to  Swe- 
den ;  and  what  assurance  had  mi-- 
nisters,  that  the  government  of  Swe- 
den, instead  of  imposing  corres- 
ponding duties,  would  not  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity,  af- 
forded by  the  system  which  we 
were  adopting,  to  convert  that 
country  into '  a  commercial  depot, 
for  supplying  the  continent  with- 
those  very  articles,  which  it  was  the* 
object  of  ministers  to  prevent  from 
reaching  the  continent. 

On  this  ground,  lord  Petty  mov- 
ed, that  an  humble  address  be  pre- 
sented to  his  majesty,  for  ordering 
to  be  laid  before  the  house,  the 
substance  of  all'  communications 
which  have  passed  between  this  go- 
vernment and  the  powers  at  enmity 
with,  this  country,  in  Europe,  on 
the  subject  of  the  orders  in  coun- 
cil, of  the  11th  of  November  last^ 
previous  or  subsequent  to  their  be- 
ing issued. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
informed  the  house,  that  there  was 
no  disinclination  whatever  on  the 
part  of  his  majesty's  allies,  to  con- 
cur in  the  system  which  govern- 
ment had  found  expedient  to  adopt 
in  the  present  period  of  the  war  ; 
and  that  assurances  had  been  re- 
ceived from  Sweden  in  particular, 
of  the  willingness  of  that  govern- 
ment, to  give  every  facility  for  car- 
rying that  system  into  full  effect. 
Besides,  the  measure  itself  was  no% 
as  had  been  stated,  dependant  for 
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efiect  upon  the  co-operation  of  Swe- 
den, or  of  any  other  power ;  for  its 
principle  extended  to  a  declaration, 
thatall  theports  subject  tothe  con  trol 
or  dominion  of  the  enemy  were  held 
ID  a  state  of  blockade;  and  this 
blockade  might  be  enforced  with 
regard  to  the  allies  of  this  country, 
es  well  as  neutrals.  The  difficulty, 
therefore,  which  the  noble  lord  had 
started,  was  in  the  first  place  un- 
founded in  point  of  fact;  and,  in  the 
nextplace,  if  it  did  arise,  we  had  the 
remedycompletely inour  own  power, 

A  debate  took  place,  in  the 
course  of  which  Dr,  Lawrence 
wished  to  know,  whether  any  com- 
munication on  the  subject  of  the 
orders  in  council  had  been  made  to 
the  Dey  of  Algiers,  who,  of  all  fo- 
reign potentates,  was  the  one  to 
whose  general  policy  the  present 
measure  was  most  consonant. 

On  a  division  of  the  house,  there 
appeared-^For  the  question  71— 
Against  it  139. 

General  Gascoigne  stated,  that 
he  had  in  his  hand  a  petition  a- 
gainst  the  regulations  ot  the  orders 
m  council)  from  some  hundreds  of 
the  most  respectable  merchants  in 
Liverpool,  not  more  respectable 
for  their  extensive  dealings  than 
their  excellent  characters  in  private 
life.  One  half  of  the  whole  trade 
of  Liverpool  would  be  endangered 
by  the  new  regulations. 

The  Speaker  asked,  whether  it 
was  a  petition  against  the  duti/  bill 
under  the  orders  in  council. 

General  Gascoigne  could  only 
say,  that  the  prayer  of  the  petition 
was  not  particularly  against  the 
duties. 

The  Speaker  stated  the  usage  of 
the  house  to  be  not  to  receive  any 
petition  ag'ainst  a  duty-bill. 

The  Chancelioroft)>«£xche<]^uer 


II 


too  stated,  that  according  to  tl)e 
established  rules  of  the  house,  it 
was  impossible  that  the  petition 
could  be  received. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  observed,  that 
when  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer was  first  asked,  if  duties  were 
his  object,  he  answered,  <<  Oh,  no ! 
it  'is  all  matter  of  regulation — 
it  rests  entirely  on  the  king's  pre- 
rogative. The  duty  is  not  the 
object  of  the  bill.''  But  now,  it 
seems,  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer is  driven  to  another  shift, 
and  says  the  duty  is  every  thing ; 
and  for  that  reason,  as  it  is  a  mo-» 
ney  bill,  the  people  of  England 
must  not  be  allowed  to  petition 
against  it;  and  it  was  supposed 
that  they  would  rest  satisfied  with 
this  quibbling  sort  of  argument.— 
The  whole  substance  and  design  of 
the  petition,  as  might  have  been 
collected  from  the  speech  of  the 
honourable  gentleman  who  made 
the  motion,  was  directed  against  the 
orders  in  council  and  not  against  the 
paltry  duties. — Then  how  could  it 
be  objected  to  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  a  petition  against  the  raising 
of  duties  ? 

After  a  good  deal  of  farther  de- 
bate, the  house  divided.  For  re- 
ceiving the  petition  80 — Against  it 
128. 

Next  day,  Mr.  Tierney,  at  the 
request,  and  in  the  absence  of  gene- 
ral Gascoigne,  offered  a  petition 
against  the  orders  of  council,  fram- 
ed in  consequence  of  the  rejection 
of  the  petition  from  the  merchants 
of  Liverpool.  The  petition  being 
incompatible  with  the  forms  of  the 
house,  the  present  was  framed  to 
suit  those  forms;  and  this  was  the 
reason  why  it  was  signed  only  with 
the  names  of  the  three  gentlemen 
who  acted  as  delegates,  instead  of 
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the  four  hundred  merchants  who 
had  signed  the  other. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
having  heard  the  prayer  of  the  pe- 
tition read,  feared  it  stiU  militated 
against  the  forms  of  the  house, 
as  adverting  and  being  applicable 
principally,  if  not  exclusively  to.  the 
duty  bill. 

Mr.  Tiemey  said,  it  was  applied 
simply  to  the  orders  of  council^  and 
that  be  had  the  authority  of  the  pe- 
titioners to  state,  that  they  did  not 
petition  against  the  bill,  but  against 
the  orders  of  council. 

After  not  a  little  farther  debate, 
in  which  other  speakers  took  a 
part,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
question,  the  house  divided.  For 
receiving  the  petition  51 — Against 
it  111.  Other  petitions  were  pre- 
sented against  the  bill,  with  no  bet- 
ter success. 

House  of  Commons,  March  10. 
—After  a  long  debate,  the  ques- 
tion, that  the  bill  be  now  read  a 
third  time,  was  carried  by  14<0 
against  67* 

Many  were  the  petitions  pre- 
sented, and  repeated  and  long  the 
discussions  that  took  place  on  the 
subject  of  the  orders  of  council,  in 
the  house  of  peers,  which  discus- 
sions were  the  same  in  substance 
with  those  that  had  so  oflen  and  so 
zealously  occupied  the  house  of 
commons. 

The  principal  opponents  of  the 
measure,  were  the  earl  of  Lauder- 
dale, lord  Auckland,  lord  Erskine, 
lord  Vassal  Holland,  and  lord 
Grenville. 

The  principal  supporters,  the 
lord  chancellor,  the  earl  of  Ba- 
thurst,  and  lord  Hawkesbury. 


On  the  25th  of  March,  the  or- 
ders  of  council  bill  was  read  and 
passed,  by  52  against  19. 

It  was  not  a  little  curious  to  ob- 
serve the  difficulties  to  which  both 
the  opponents  and  the  supporters 
of  the  orders  of  council  bill  were 
reduced ;  while  the  former  endea- 
voured to  reconcile  a  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  principles  of  justice, 
honour,  and  the  law  of  nations,  to 
the  interests  and  exigencies  of  the 
state  in  any  situation  ;  and  the  lat- 
ter, at  the  same  time  that  they  did 
not  hesitate  to  exercise  the  greatest 
severities  against  unoffending  neu- 
trals, contended  that  they  still  re-^ 
spected  and  obeyed  the  law  of  na- 
tions. There  would  have  been  no 
diiiiculty  on  either  side,  if  the  mi'^ 
nisterialists  had  boldly  asserted, 
with  Mr.  Hobbes,  that  mankind, 
or  at  least  that  nations  (and  this  last 
position  seems  to  be  pretty  near 
the  truth)  are  by  nature  in  a  state 
of  war ;  and  if  their  opponents  had 
maintained  with  the  stoics,  ther 
principle  of  Fiat  Justitia  mat 
Cceluni,  This  sublime  doctrine 
was  not,  indeed,  altogether  incon- 
sistent with  that  of  lord  Erskine, 
who,  when  the  orders  in  council 
were  brought  into  discussion  in  the 
house  of  peers,  on  the  23d  of 
March,  recommended,  instead  of 
domineering  at  sea,  a  circumnavi- 
gation of  chnrityy  like  that  of  the 
late  Mr.  Howard :  and  maintained, 
that  an  adherence  to  the  orders  of 
council  would  subject  Great  Bri- 
tain to  the  final,  everlasting  curse 
of  '*  I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me 
not.*'* 

This  doctrine  of  lord  Erskine's 
must  be  very  agreeable  to  Buona- 
parte : 


•  Lord  Erskine  is  a  religious  man.    See  his  lordship's  declaration  on  this  point 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  April  13,  1807.    Ann.  Re&.  Vol.  XLIX.  p.  161. 
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part6  :*  on  the  other  band,  all  the  Wellesley^by  an  honourable  gen  tle^ 
subtle  argumentation  of  those  who  man  (Mr.  Paul)  who  was  no  longer 
attempted  to  reconcile  measures  of  a  member  of  that  house.  All  the 
oppression  towards  neutral  nations  evidence  for  supporting  the  charge 
with  the  principles  of  good  faith  had  been  moved  for  and  granted, 
and  justice,  amounted  to  little  An  inquiry  had  been  challenged  by 
more  than  this,  that  the  British  go-  the  friends  of  the  noble  marquis, 
vernment  would  observe  the  law  of  The  charge  originally  brought  for- 
nations  to  such  states  as  were  will-  ward  had  been  abandoned ;  but 
ing  and  able  to  enforce  that  law  in  upon  the  papers  that  had  been  pro- 
their  own  behalf.  duced,  other  accusations  had  been 
House  of  Commons,  Feb.  22. —  founded  by  a  noble  lord,  and  that 
The  order  of  the  day  having  been  night  had  been  fixed  for  the  house 
read,  for  taking  certain  papers  rela-  to  pronounce  on  the  justice  or  in- 
tive  to  the  connexions  between  the  justice  of  these  accusations*.  Seve- 
£ast  India  company  and  the  nabob  ral  members  were  of  opinion,  that 
of  Oude  into  consideration,  the  house  ought  not  to  hurry  a. pro* 
Lord  Folkestone  moved,  that  ceeding  of  such  importance ;  but  a 
these  papers  should  be  now  taken  large  majority  declared  for  coming 
into  consideration.  to  an  immediate  decision.  The  de- 
Mr.  Creevy  rose  to  give  his  ne-  bate  was  accordingly  opened  pro 
gative  to  the  proposition.  Were  forma.  But  as  it  was  allowed  that 
parliament  to  come  to  a  decision  it  was  impossible  to  enter  into  the 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  marquis  merits  that  night,  the  house  was 
of  Wellesley  (which  was  the  ob-  adjourned  to  the  9th  of  March; 
ject  of  the  motion),  by  that  night's  when  the  order  of  the  day  being 
Tote,  he  asserted  that  it  would  read,  and  the  question  put  and  car- 
commit  an  act  of  injustice  towards  ried  that  the  debate  on  the  Oude 
that  noble  person,  and  be  wanting  in  papers  should  be  now  resumed, 
its  duty  both  to  itself  and  the  coun-  Lord  Folkstone  rose,  and  in  a 
try ;  and  in  proposing  some  far-  speech  of  great  length  as  well  as 
ther  delay,  he  fully  expected  the  animation throughout,arraigned  the 
support  of  those  gentlemen  who  conduct  of  lord  Wellesley,  in  his 
had  not  made  themselves  masters  transactions  with  the  nabob  of 
of  the  papers,  who,  he  was  con-  Oude.  There  was  a  treaty  enter- 
vinced,  formed  a  large  majority  of  ed  into  in  February  1798,  between 
the  house*  the  nabob  of  Oude  and  the  East  In- 
Sir  John  Anstruther  called  the  dia  company,  abrogating  all  former 
attention  of  the  house  to  the  pro-  treaties,  and  regulating  the  grounds 
ceedings  in  question.  Three  par-  of  all  subsequent  dealings  between 
liaments  ago,  a  charge  had  been  the  two  parties.  Bythat  treaty  the 
brought  against  the    marquis   of  nabob  was  certainly  deprived  of  all 

political 

*  Had  the  British  government,  amidst  the  general  havoc  of  property  and  sub- 
version of  all  rights,  taken  a  pride  in  still  pa^riog  homage  to  the  law  of  nations, 
Buonaparte  woum  have  encouraged  them,  if  his  admiration  could  have  availed  any 
thing,  still  to  maintain  their  moral  rectitude ;  like  the  Portugueze  boys,  in  a  story 
told  in  the  Spectator,  who  accompanied  a  poor  unfortunate  Jew,  condemned  for 
heresy,  to  the  place  of  execution,  crying,  *^Sta  firmk  Moyesj,"  being  afraid, 
lest  he  should  renounce  his  faith,  and  they  lose  their  sport 
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polUkd  power,  but  as  eeruAvit 
guaranteed  in  the  exercise  of  au 
aathority  in  the  control  of  his 
household  affiiirs»  and  most  rela- 
tions of  the  internal  ceconomy  of 
his  empire*  The  nabob's  punctual 
performance  of  the  treaty  was 
placed  beyond  controversy,  by  the 
laqt,  that  colonel  Scott  was  com- 
missiooed  by  lord  Wellesley  to  give 
his  thanks  for  his  great  puQCtuMitv 
in  the  payment  of  the  kists,  thouga 
it  was  in  general  said,  that  tb^ 
had  been  before  g^eat  arrears.  In 
the  earliest  {Period  of  that  noUe 
herd's  government,  his  design  up^ 
the  territory  of  Oude  betrayect  it- 
self. There  was  a  letter  before 
the  house,  in  which  his  lordship 
lets  himself,  at  great  length,  to 
show  the  ffreat  advantaees  likely  to 
result  to  the  company,  from  the  an* 
nexation  of  that  territory  to  their 
possessions ;  and  also  of  the  policy 
of  compelling  the  nabob  to  reduce 
his  military  force,  prospectively  to 
his  more  easy  sul^ugation. 

On  the  5th  of  November,  1799, 
lord  Wellesley  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
nabob  of  Oude,  in  which  he  de- 
clared it  to  be  the  undoubted  right 
of  the  East  India  companv,  to  in- 
crease, according  to  their  discre- 
tion, the  number  of  British  troops 
in  the  nabob's  territory*  The 
pretence  was,  the  danger  which  was 
threatened  by  Zemaun  Shah,  a 
Persian  prince.  This  danger,  how- 
ever, was  very  remote,  and  the 
company  were  bound  to  assist  only 
in  case  of  actual  and  immediate 
danger.  Thirteen  thousand  troops 
were  sent  in ;  and  it  was  agreed, 
that  if  a  greater  number  i^ould  be 
added,  they  should  be  paid  by  the 
nabob :  but  it  was  insisted  on  by 
lord  Wellesley,  that  with  a  view  to 
this  very  distant  danger,   it  was 


neoesslUry  that  an  extniordinaf)r 
force  should  be  at  all  times  main* 
tained  within  the  territory. 

Lord  Folkstone  proceeded  to 
detail  the  various  oppressions  and 
exactions  practised  on  the  nabobs 
while  he  was  compelled,  not  only 
to  receive  an  extraordinary  forego 
force,  but  to  pay  Uiem.  By  vaci* 
ous  arts  his  expences  were  rendee- 
edso  great,  that  he  was  at  laat 
worried  into  a  proposal  of  abdl» 
eating  the  government,  on  conditloa 
of  his  son  succeeding  him.  Tie 
Bengal  government  jumped  nt  tUs 
proposal,  but  the  late  condition 
stipulated  was  absolutely  and  sterof 
ly  rejected.  Lord  WeUesley  re^ 
cjuired  of  the  nabob  to  give  up  Sh- 
into the  hands  of  the.  East  India 
company;  and  when  the  nabob 
prefixea  the  condition  on  whieh 
the  proposal  was  founded,  he  imft 
charged  by  lord  WeUesley  with 
having  made  the  proposal  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  vexatiously  de^ 
ferring  the  reduction  of  his  batta* 
lions,  and  ultimately  defeating  the 
proposed  system  of  reform:  and 
he  was  expressly  given  to  under* 
stand,  that  if  he  refused  to  make 
the  territorial  cession  required,  the 
company  could  not  do  their  du^ 
if  they  did  not  take  his  country  en- 
tirely Into  their  own  possession^— i* 
Lord  Folkstone  then  proceeded  to 
give  a  detailed  account  of  the 
establishment  of  a  police  and  a 
president  at  Oude,  with  the  conse* 
quent  remonstrance  of  the  nabob, 
and  the  hardships  that  produced 
them.— Lord  Folkstone  concluded 
with  moving  a  number  of  resolo* 
tions;  the  first  of  which  contained 
a  statement  of  the  treaty  to  which 
he  h^d  adverted. 

This  question    concerning  the 
transactions  of  lord  Wellesley  with 

the 
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the  nabob  of  Oude,  gave  rise  to  a 
very  long  debate;  which  was  con- 
tinued by  adjournments  to  the  15th 
ofMarch. 

On  the  side  of  the  prosecution, 
there  appeared  Mr.  Charles  Grant, 
Mr.  Lushington,  Sir  Thomas  Tur- 
ton,  Lord  Milton,  Mr.  Sheridan, 

and  Mr.  William  Smith On  that 

against  it,  and  in  defence  of  the 
marquis  of  Wellesley,  Mr.  Whit- 
shed  Keen,  sir  John  Anstruther, 
colonel  Allan,  Mr.  Wallace,  Mr. 
Henry  Wellesley,  lord  Castlereagh, 
and  sir  James  Hall. 

Colonel  Allan  (member  for  Ber- 
wick), in  a  maiden  speech,  of  con- 
siderable length,  defended  the  mar- 
quis of  Wellesley  with  ability  and 
with  spirit.  The  other  members 
also  spoke  warmly  in  his  praise; 
but  that  which  made  the  ^greatest 
impression,  and  probably  decided 
the  vote,  was,  the  speech  of  sir 
JohnAnstruther,  who  to  the  weight 
of  his  own  character  and  abilities, 
added  the  advantage,  on  the  pre- 
sent question,  of  having  resided  for 
many  years  in  a  high  and  import- 
ant situation  in  Bengal,  Sir  John 
entered  fully  into  the  subject,  and 
in  a  speech  clear  and  convincing, 
showed,  that  the  conduct  of  lord 
Wellesley  was  in  perfect  conformity 
to  the  wishes,  intentions,  and  tenour 
of  that  kind  of  conduct  approved 
by  his  employers ;  and,  that  the 
security  of  Bengal  imperiously  re- 
quired, and  demanded  it. 

The  question  being  put  on  the 
first  resolution,  the  house  divided. 
For  the  previous  motion  31— For 
the  previous  question  182. 

Sir  John  Anstruther  then  moved, 
**  That  it  appeared  to  that  house, 
that  the  marquis  of  Wellesley,  in 
Lis  arrangements  in  the  province  of 


Oude,  was  actuated  by  an  ardent 
zeal  for  the  service  of  his  country, 
and  an  ardent  desire  to  promote 
the  safety,  interests,  and  prosperity 
of  the  British  empire  in  India." 

On  this  motion  the  house  divid- 
ed.  For  the  motion  1 89'-*^Again8t 
it  29. 

Notwithstanding  this  decision  of 
the  house  of  commons,  the  same 
question  was  again  brought  forward, 
in  another  shape,  on  the  31st  of 
March,  by  lord  Archibald  Hamil- 
ton, who  moved  a  series  of  reso- 
lutions ;  the  purport  of  the  last  of 
which,  was,  "  That  it  appeared  to 
the  house,  that  the  British  govern'^ 
ment  was  bound  in  honour  to  re- 
consider and  revise  the  treaty  of 
1801,  with  the  nabob  of  Oude, 
with  a  view  to  -  an  arrangement 
more  favourable  to  the  nabob.*'— 
A  short  debate  ensued. 

Mr.  Robert  Thornton  was  not 
fond  of  renewing  debates  on  the 
same  question;  but  he  thought 
there  was  better  ground  for  renew* 
ing  the  debate  on  the  present  ques- 
tion than  any  other  he  had  ever 
known.  The  treaty  now  under 
discussion,  he  declared,  did  not  de- 
serve that  name ;  for  to  a  treaty, 
the  assent  of  two  parties  was  neces- 
sary. The  treaty  was  said  to  have 
originated  in  friendship ;  but  if  it 
began  in  friendship,  it  had  ended 
in  injustice  and  cruelty.  The  no- 
ble marquis  seemed  to  have  carried 
to  India,  a  sample  of  French  frater- 
nization. The  treaty  was  really  a 
sort  of  Gall ican  hug,  in  which  the 
marquis  had  squeezed  the^  nabob 
to  death.  The  conduct  of  lord 
Wellesley  was  also  arraigned  by 
Mr.  Martin  and  Mr,  Howarth. 

Mr.  R.  Dundas  observed,  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  rescind  the 

treaty 
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trei^j.     The  noble  lord  had  not  nister  for  this  country.    When  m 
stated  to  the  house,  how  he  intend-  *  Thomas  came  into  parliament,  he 

ed  that  the  nabob  should  be  in-  ^  found  the  Camatic   question  still 

demnified    If  he  meant  that  the  '  floating,  and  did  every  thing  in  his 

territory,,  which  had  been  taken  power  to  induce  some  other  mem-> 

from  him  should  be  restored,   he  ber  to  bring  it  forward,  preferring 

would  find  it  very  difficult  to  trans-  to  be  the  seconder  rather  than  tbo 

fer  the  people  of  India  from  the  mover.'   No  choice,  however,  was 

East  India  company  to  their  old  left  him.    The  right  honourabkr 

masters.    If  the  noble  lord  meant  gentleman  ( Mr.  Sheridan  Uowhon 

that  the   compensation  should  be  he  had   particularly  looked,   had 

made  in  the  form  of  a  subsidy,  he  found  himself,  after  the  change  of 

ought  to  have  stated  the  form  of  ministry,  in  circumstances  that  pre* 

doing  it ;  and  to  have  shewn  him-  vented  his  urging  the  question,  as 

self  prepared  to  solve  all  the  diffi-  it  might  have  greatly  embarrassed 

cuJties  which  must  present  them-  those  with  whom  he.acted^    He 

selves  to  every  one,  as  to  the  man-  had  no  doubt,  however,  that  that 

ner  of  giving  efiect  to  his  resolu-  honourable    gentleman   was  coii« 

tion.    The  aoUe  lord  had  passed  vinced,  that  he  had  just  grounds 

over  in  silence  the  force  kept  up  on  for  what  he  had  done  in  the  busi-* 

the  frontiers  of  Oude  at  the  ex*  ness. 

pence  of  the  company,   and  the        The  honourable  baronet  gave  ft 

wars  which,  in  defence  of  the  na-  brief  historical  view  of  the  progress 

bob,    the   company  had   entered  of  the  companv*8  interference  with 

into  against  the  Mahrattas ;  which  the  Carnatic^  m>m  the  beginning  of 

certainly   ought  not   to    be  set  the  war  that  ended  in  1754,  when 

out  of  view,  wben  the  justice  or  they  supported  one  candidate  for 

the  policy,  which  was  observed  in  theMusnud,  in  opposition  to  ano^^ 

regard  lo  him,  was  under  consider-  ther    supported    by   the   French, 

ation.    On  a  division  of  the  house,  down  to  the  treaty  of  1796,  with 

there  appeared  for  the  first  reso-  Omdut  Ul  Omrah,  by  which  the 

lution  20 — Against  it  80.  payment  of  a  certain  kist  was  se* 

A  question  of  a  similar  nature  cured  to  the  company.  That  treaty 

was  brought  before  the  house  of  continued  till  the  death  of  Omdut 

commons.  May  17. — Sir  Thomas  Ul  Omrah  in  1801,  when  those  di»- 

Turton  rose,  to  move  his  promised  graceful  transactions   commenced 

resolutions,  respecting  the  deposi-  which  the  honourable  gentleman 

tion  of  the  nabob  of  the  Camatic.  opposite  (Mr.  Sheridan)  had  not 

He  had  every  disposition  to  think  coloured  more  strongly  than  they 

well  of  the  politics  of  the  marquis  deserved.    Sir  Thomas  having  also 

of  Wellesley,  who  had  been  edu-  painted  them  in  glowing  colours, 

cated  in  the  same  school  with  Mr.  concluded  with  moving  a  series  of 

Pitt,  and  had  for  some  time  fol-  resolutions,  containing  a  recital  of 

lowed  his  steps ;  but  at  the  same  facts,  relative  to  the  assumption  of 

time,  he  had  no  hesitation,  to  de-  the  Camatic,  reprobating  the  de? 

clare,  that  if  he  was  guilty  of  the  position  of  the  nabob,    and  de-t 

acts  detailed  in  the  papers  before  daring,   that   the   British  parlia- 

them;  he  was  a  most  improper  mi*  ment  will  never  countenance  an  act 

of 
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of  injustice  and  oppression  in  India;  cussion,  observed,  that  the  num-> 

and  stating  the  propriety  of  ap-  hers  on  his  side  were  so  few,   that 

pointing  a  committee,  to  inquire  in-  he  should  not  now  proceed  to  move 

to  the  best  means  of  indemnifying  his  other  two  resolutions,  but  would 

the  family  of  Mahomed  Aly,  and  be  content  to  postpone  them,  if  Mr. 

of  ensuring  the  safety  of  our  Indian  Wallace  would  consent  to  postpone 

possessions.  his  resolution  of  approbation. 

A  very  long  debate  ensued,  which  Mr.  Wallace  said,  that  after  the 
was  continued  by  adjournment  to  complete  defeat  which  the  cause  of 
the  I  St  of  June.  The  defence  of  the  honourable  baronet  had  sus- 
lord  Wellesley,  made  with  great  tained,  he  might  well  forbear  mov- 
iability  and  eloquence  by  col.  Allan,  ing  any  resolution  of  approbation : 
Mr.  Lushington,  and  Mr.  Wallace,  for  what  approbation  could  be ' 
consisted  chiefly  of  three  points :  stronger,  than  that  testlBed  by  the 
that  the  nabob  was  not  an  inde-  majorities  with  which  the  resolu- 
pendent  prince,  but  our  vassal;  tlons  had  been  rejected ?  Hesawna 
that  the  government  of  the  Carna-  reason  for  entering  into  any  farther 
tic  was  badly  managed ;  and  that  discussions  on  a  future  day ;  but 
a  treasonable  correspondence  had  would  now  read  the  resolution, 
been  carried  on  by  Wallajah  and  with  which  he  intended  to  close  the 
Omdut  Ul  Omrah,  with  our  ene-  business.  '*  Resolved,  that  it  is  the 
mies.  All  the  resolutions  moved  opinion  of  this  house,  that  the  mar- 
by  Sir  Thomas  Turton  were  nega-  quis  lord  Wellesley  and  lord  Clive, 
tived  by  vast  majorities.  The  house  in  their  conduct  relative  to  the  Car- 
having  divided  on  the  4th  resolu-  natic,  were  influenced  solely  by  an 
tion,  directly  criminating  the  con-  anxious  zeal  and  solicitude  to  pro- 
duct of  the  marquis  of  Wellesley,  mote  the  permanent  security,  wel- 
the  numbers  for  the  resolution  fare,  and  prosperity,  of  the  British 
were,  Ayes  15 — Noes  124*.  possessions  in  India."  Which  reso- 

Sir  Thomas  Turton,  on  his  re-  lution  was,  of  course,  agreed  to» 
turn  into  the  house,  aAer  this  dis- 
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CHAP.  T.* 

The  Budget.-^The  Irish  Budget. ^Mr.  PercerjaTs  New  Plan  of  E»* 
changing  Stock  in  the  PuMtc  Funds  for  Annmtiesjbr  Life^^Cmi^ 
ditions  on  which  a  Sum  of  Money  was  advanced  to  Gooemnteni^  if 
the  Bank  qf  England, 


THE   proceedings  in  parlia-  counts.    Hanng  gone  through  llift 

menty  of  which  we  have  given  suppKes,  it  next  became  Decessary 

some    account   in  this  preceding  for  mm  to  state  to  the  committee 

chapters,  were  retrospective.    Wis  the  various  ways  and  means  which 

come  now  to  give  a  summary  nar-  had   hitherto  been  provided  fbr 

rative  of  the  most  important  among  covering  these  supplies.  The  house 

those  that  were  of  a  prospective  had  already  voted  upon  malt  and 

nature;  the  most  generally  interest-  pensions  three  millions.    The  sum 

ing  to  the  present,  wid,  it  may  be  usually  voted  was  2,750,000/.;  but 

presumed,  to  succeeding  genera-  it  was  thought  more  expedient  to 

tf ons.  take  the  amount  of  the  tax  at  the 

House  of  Commons,  April  11 .— «  round  sum  of  three  millions,  which 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  it  produced ;  the  e£fbct  of  which 

rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  to  bring  would  only  be  to  reduce  the  surplus 

forward  the  Budget.*     Having  of  the  consolidated  fund  by  th# 

gone  through  the  various  items  of  -sum  of  250,000/.  the  diflerenceb^ 

supply  which  had  been  voted  in  the  tween  the  vote  of  three  millions  and 

present  session,  under  the  various  the  usual  amount  at  which  the  malt 

heads   of  navy,   army,    barracks,  and  pension  tax  was  estimated.-— 

commissary  general's  department,  The    advances    from     the     bank 

extraordinaries,  ordnance,  miscel-  amounted    to    3,500,000/.      The 

ianeous  services,  and  Swedish  sub-  unappropriated  surplus  of  the  con- 

sfdy,  he  stated,  that  the  whole  of  solidated  fund,  was  on  the  5th  of 

the  suras  voted  amounted  in  the  April  726,870/.     Upon  the  rough 

aggregate    to    48,653,170/.    from  estimate  he  was  warranted  in  taking 

which  was  to  be  deducted  the  pro-  the  war  taxes  at  twenty  millions, 

portion  to  be  furnished  by  Ireland,  The  committee  would  be  aware, 

viz.  5,713,601/.  which  would  leave  that  the  duties  to  be  levied  under 

a  sum  to  be  decayed  by  Great  Bri-  the  orders  of  council  were  applica- 

tain  of  42;933,601/.    These  sums  ble  to  the  war  taxes,  and  therefore 

he  stated  upon  tL  rough  estimate,  he  felt  ttie  more  confidence  in  tak- 

which,  however  it  might  Vary  from  ing  Aeit  amount  at  twenty  millions, 

perfect    accuracy,  would  yet   be  The  lottery  he  should  state  at  the 

found  to  correspond  pretty  exactly  sum  of  850,000/.    It  would  be  m 

i^ith  the  actual  state  of  the  ac-  the  recollection  of  the  committee, 

that 

*  A  hmdfieft  of  pspos  rslative  to  the  public  isoeme-and  es^^ditio^ 
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thot  the  iium  of  four  millions  of  ex- 
chequer bills  had  been  funded  in 
the  course  of  the  present  session  ; 
and  that  in  submitting  that  nf^asure 
to  the  house,  he  had  stated  that  it 
was  intended  to  issue  four  millions 
of  exchequer  bills  in  place  of  those 
funded,  as  part  of  the  ways  and 
tncarig  for  the  year.  By  adding  to 
these  different  items  the  sum  of 
eight  millions,  which  was  the  whole 
or  what  he  apprehended  would  be 
wanted  for  the  service  of  the  pre- 
sent year,  the  aggregate  amount 
would  be  39,576,870/.  To  this 
aggregate  was  to  be  added  the  sur- 

glus  of  the  consolidated  fund,  vi^ich 
e  proposed  to  take  at  the  amount 
voted  last  year,  viz.  3,750,000/. 
which  would  carry  the  ways  and 
means  to  43,076,000/.,  yielding  a 
surplus  of  ways  and  means  above 
the  supplies  of  i  37,000/.  The  sur- 
plus of  the  consolidated  fund,  the 
committee  would  recollect,  had 
been  taken  last  year  at  3,750,000/. 
but  had  produced  a  further  sum 
of  726,870/.  making  altogether 
4,476,870/.  But  the  increas^  vote 
upon  malt  and  pensions  would  di- 
minish the  produce  of  the  consoli- 
dated fund,  to  the  amount  of 
250,000/.:  and  however  sanguine 
his  views  might  be  of  the  state  of 
the  trade  of  the  country,  he  could  . 
not  but  adroit  that,  from  the  mea- 
sures of  the  enemy,  and  the  conse* 
quences  of  the  course  in  which  that 
trade  was  now  to  be  carried  on, 
some  reduction  might  take  place, 
though  not  to  any  material  extent. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  the  surplus 
ought  to  be  taken  at  the  same 
amount  as  last  year,  though  he  was 
confident  that  would  be  found 
below  what  it  would  produce. 

Having  stated  the  supplies,  and 
the  ways  and  means  by  which  ihey 


were  to  be  covered,  it  was,  in  ibe 
next  place,  his  doty  to  state  by 
what  means  he  purposed  to  provide 
for  the  interest,  charges,  and  nik- 
ing  fund,  of  the  exchequer  bOIs 
funded,  and  of  the  proposed 
loan,  which  amounted  to  a  sum  of 
750,000/.  There  existed  at  pre- 
sent a  sum  of  380,000/.  appli^ble 
to  that  purpose,  being  the  amooot 
of  the  short  annuities  which  had 
fallen  in.  There  was  likewise  a 
saving  upon'  the  management  of  the 
public  debt,  of  65,0001.  By  the 
new  arrangement  with  respect  to  the 
assessed  taxes,  a  sum  of  125,000/. 
would  be  produced ;  and  the  ar- 
rangement which  he  meant  to  pro- 
pose, for  an  improved  mode  of  col- 
lecting the  duties  on  stamps,  would 
be  calculated  to  yield  200,000/. 
The  whole  of  these  sums  would 
amount  to  770,000/.  being  a  small 
excess  above  the  sum  actually 
required. 

He  came  next  to  state  the  view 
upon  which  he  grounded  the  ar- 
rangement he  had  to  propose  with 
respect  to  the  stamp  duties.  The 
committee  were  aware  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  year,  a  principle 
had  been  recognized  by  parliament, 
founded  upon  the  suspension  of  all 
taxation  for  three  years,  and  for  re- 
sorting to  the  war  taxes  to  cover 
the  necessary  charges  of  loans.  The 
policy  of  this  principle  had  met 
with  the  concurrence  of  all  sides,  of 
the  house,  though  some  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  measure  founded 
upon  it  had  been  canvassed.  Having 
stated  this,  he  was  bound  to  explain 
to  the  house  why  he  had  thought  it 
necessary  to  depart  from  the  prin- 
ciple in  the  present  instance,  by 
proposing  to  lay  on  additional  taxes 
to  the  amount  of  above  300,000/.; 
and  it  certaialv  was  not  because  ha 

had 
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had  considered  the  prhiciple  laid 
dovrn  by  the  noble  lord  who  pre- 
ceded him  unwise.  He  had  felt 
how  desirable  it  was  to  consolidate 
the  different  acts  relative  to  the  as* 
sessed  taxes  and  the  stamp  duties, 
and  considered  that  a  good  oppor- 
tunity, when  making  improved  re- 
gulations for  the  collection  of  both, 
to  make  a  small  addition  in  certain 
items.  He  had  already  done  so 
with  respect  to  the  assessed  taxes, 
and  he  was  now  to  propose  a  simi-* 
lar  course  with  respect  to  the  stamp 
duties.  Ify  by  these  means,  without 
adding  considerably  to  the  burdens 
of  the  public,  they  could  contrive 
to  provide  for  the  present  year, 
they  might  in  the  next  and  follow- 
ing  years  resort  to  the  principle 
which  had  been  so  generally  ap- 
proved of;  unless  upon  a  review  of 
the  state  of  the  taxes,  whoever 
might  fill  the  situation  he  occupied, 
should  be  of  opinion  that,  by  regu* 
lation  or  modification,  a  supply 
could  be  obtained  without  increas- 
ing the  pressureTupon  the  public^ 
and  to  relieve  the  war  taxes. 

The  addition  to  the  amount  of 
the  stamp  duties,  he  said,  would 
arise  from  an  application  of  the  ad 
valorem  principle  to  other  instru* 
ments  than  those  to  which  it  at  pre- 
sent applied.  It  had  on  a  former 
occasion  been  in  contemplation  to 
apply  that  principle  to  all  convey- 
ances of  real  property,  by  making 
the  instrument  invalid  if  the  stamps 
were  not  of  the  legal  amount ;  but, 
as  it  would  be  hard  to  render  an 
instrument  of  no  effect  merely  be- 
cause of  the  stamp  not  being  of  the 
legal  amount,  the  design  was  aban- 
doned. He  did  not  mean  to  carry 
his  provision  to  that  extent,  but 
that  a  specification  should  be  made 
of  the  amount  of  the  (Consideration, 

Vol,  L. 


and  that  the  duty  on  the  stamp 
should  be  in  proportion.  And  he 
proposed  to  apply  this  principlet 
not  only  to  all  conveyances  of  real 
estates,  but  to  the  admission  to 
offices  of  courts  and  government. 
At  present  the  duty  was  20/.  upon  all 
offices  of  the  courts,  without  regard 
totheincome.  He  should  propose  to 
reduce  the  duty  upon  the  lower  offi- 
ces, and  to  raise  that  upon  the  higher 
offices.  Upon  all  offices,  the  income 
of  which  should  not  exceed  60/.  no 
duty  would  attach  ;  upon  all  over 
60/.  and  under  150/.  the  duty  would 
be  8/. ;  upon  all  over  150/.  and 
under  300/.  it  was  to  be  20/. ;  and 
60  in  proportion  upon  higher  in- 
comes. It  was  also  proposed  to 
make  some  alteration  in  the  duty 
on  indentures,  but  not  to  carry  it 
higher  than  it  was  before  the  year 
1'804«,  and  in  some  cases  to  reduce 
it  lower.  There  was  likewise  some 
addition  expected  from  the  duty 
on  attorneys'  indentures.  The  duty 
at  present  on  articles  of  indenture, 
to  an  attorney  of  the  superior 
courts,  was  1 10/.,  and  of  the  infe- 
rior courts  55U  The  same  duty 
which  applied  to  indentures  to  soli- 
citors in  chancery,  should  also  apply 
to  proctors,  for  be  could  not  see 
why,  when  the  advantage  was  equal* 
the  parties  should  not  be  subject  to 
similar  duties.  He  proposed  that 
the  duty  of  SSL  should  extend  to 
indentures  to  the  Writers  to  the  sig- 
net in  Scotland.  In  the  duty  on 
collations  and  donations,  a  small 
alteration  was  to  take  place;  for 
where  they  gave  the  right  as  fully 
as  induction  and  institution,  the 
duty,  which  did  not  at  present  at- 
tach, was  to  apply.  With  respect 
to  infcoffments,  a  small  addition 
was. to  be  made,  the  duty  being  at 
present  only  1/.  105. :  it  was  pro- 
[H]  posed 
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poted  to  raise  it  to  3i^  the  dot  j  for  m  licence.  The  doty  upon  silcb 
fpliohle  to  another  mode  of  con-  notes  was  at  present  three-pence 
ireying  real  ertates  bj  lease  and  re-  eadi,  and  he  proposed  to  raise  the 
leMe.  An  addition  was  also  pro-  dntj  upon  all  to  four-pence  each  ; 
poaed  to  the  dutr  on  the  grant  of  but  when  the  notes  were  payable 
honoon  and  preferments ;  the  duty  only  in  one  place,  the  duty  was  to 
was  at  present  but  201.  in  all  cases,  be  sixpence  each.  Anoth^  altera- 
In  IreSand,  the  duty  on  the  creation  tion  was  intended  rdatire  to  the 
of  a  duke,  marquis,  or  earl,  was  manner  of  transferring  the  shares 
200^;  on  the  creation  of  a  Tiscount  of  jcant  stock  companies.  At  pre- 
1501. ;  and  on  the  creation  of  a  sent  the  duty  was  collected  only  in 
baroD  100/. :  and  he  could  see  no  prop<Mtion  to  the  nominal  Tiuue, 
reason  why  this  country  should  not  but  it  appearedto  him  that  it  should 
adopt  the  same  rate  of  duty  which  be  in  proportion  to  the  real  value, 
existed  in  that.  Some  slight  altera-  As  to  law  proceedings  they  were 
tion  was  to  be  made  in  the  duty  upon  already  so  highly  buithened,  that 
the  grant  of  leases  of  crown  lands ;  no  addition  could  possiUy  be  made 
at  present  it  was  20L  and  where  the  to  them.  There  were  oqly  some 
lease  was  beneficial,  that  was  not  small  instances,  which  we  could 
an  improper  duty  ;  but  as  under  scarcely  consider  but  as  omissions 
the  present  regulakonsjthe  leases  of  in  the  year  180f.  Thus  he  pro- 
crown  lands  were  not  more  benefi-  posed  a  duty  of  one  shflling  on  all 
cial  than  those  of  any  private  indi-  summonses  before  a  master  in  chan- 
▼idual,  the  duty  ought  not  to  be  oery.  With  respect  to  probates  of 
levied  unless  where  the  lease  was  administration  in  Scotland,the  duty 
beneficial.  The  public  would  not  was  to  apply  in  the  same  manner 
be  a  loser  by  this  reduction,  be-  as  in  England.  As  to  legacies,  the 
cause  the  party  always  paid  less  in  duty  applied  on  all  above  twenty 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  pounds,  except  a  residue,  and  then 
duty.  the  duty  did  not  attach  till  the  re- 
Upon  the  grants  of  money  and  sidue  amounted  to  100/.  It  was 
pensions,  it  was  proposed  that  the  proposed  that  the  duty  should  ap- 
duty  should  attach  upon  the  ad  ply  indiscriminately  to  residue  and 
valorem  principle  on  the  higher  legacies.  It  remained  for  him  only 
grants,  though  it  would  apply  on  to  explain  bow  the  principle  he 
a  reduced  scale  to  the  lower.  A  stated  was  to  apply  to  conveyances, 
dut^  was  also  to  apply  to  policies  The  duty  at  present  was  thirty  shil- 
of  msurance  on  lives,  which  had  lings  on  all  conveyances  of  land, 
been  exempted  in  180^,  though  This  duty  he  proposed  to  lower  on 
there  was  no  reason  why  they  should  conveyances  of  smaller  property, 
be  so  exempted.  Another  head  to  and  to  raise  it  in  proportion  to  the 
which  he  wished  to  call  the  atten*  value  on  the  higher  degrees  of  pro- 
tion  of  the  committee  was  the  case  perty.  In  all  cases  where  the  con- 
of  promissory  notes  re-issuable,  is-  sideration  should  not  exceed  150/.  ^ 
sued  by  persons  calling  themselves  the  duty  was  to  be  one  pound ;  be- 
bankers.  He  proposed  that  e?ery  tween  that  and  300/.  one  pound  ten 
person ii!8uing such re-issuablenotes  shillings;  between  300/.  and  500/. 
should  pay  twenty  pounds  a-year  two  pounds  ten  shillings ;  between 
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SOO/.  and  750/.  five  pounds ;  be- 
tween 750/.  and  1,000/.  seven 
pounds  ten  shillings ;  but  in  no  in- 
stance to  exceed  one  per  cent  on 
the  consideration.  Upon  these  in- 
struments and  the  re-issuable  pro- 
missory notes,  he  calculated  for  an 
advance  in  the  amount  of  the  stamp 
duties,  to  the  extent  of  two  hun-* 
dred  thousan^l  pounds.  And  he 
had  brought  this  forward  before 
the  recess  in  order  that  gentlemen 
might  have  the  longer  opportunity 
of  considering  the  different  parts 
of  the  measure  by  referring  to  the 
schedule  which  they  would  have  in 
their  hands.  The  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  concluded  with  moving 
his  first  resolution, .  stating  the  un- 
appropriated surplus  of  the  conso« 
lidated  fund,  on  the  5th  of  April 
1808,  to  have  been  726,870/. 
On  tlie  question  being  put, 
Mr.  Biddulph  declared  his  opU 
nion,  that  the  arrangements  for  the 
service  of  the  present  year  might 
and  ought  to  be  made  without  any 
additional  taxes.  He  recommended 
the  creation  of  a  contingent  fund 
by  the  sale  of  crown  lands,  to 
which  the  public  might  become 
tenants.  The  sums  for  which  crown 
rents  might  be  sold  were  almost 
inconceivable.  One  hundred  pounds 
had  been  demanded  of  him  for  a 
rent  of  8^ .  9d.  Such  parts  as  might 
be  sold  to  advantage,  might  be  dis- 
posed of,  and  the  sum  of  600,000/. 
might  easily  be  created,  so  as  to  be 
available  after  the  first  dividend ; 
the  surplus  of  the  consolidated  futtd 
to  be  brought  in  aid,  whenever  any 
deficiency  should  require  it. 

The  resolutions  moved  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  being 
agreed  to,  bills  were  drawn  up  for 
carrying  them  into  effect,  and  hav- 
ing gone  through  the  usual  stages 


in  both  houses,  were  passed  inta 
laws  by  the  royaJ  assent  2d  of  July^ 
House  of  Commons,  June  8.— > 
Mr.  Foster  moved,  that  the  house 
should  go  into  a  committee  of  ways 
and  means. 

Mr.  Foster  briefly  stated  the  dif- 
ferent heads  of  the  sums  required 
for  the  service  of  Ireland  for  the 
year  1808,  amounting  in  all  to 
9,767,000/.  remarking  that  this  was 
a  very  large  sum  indeed  for  that 
country.  To  meet  this  he  enume« 
rated  the  following  items :  the  or- 
dinary revenue  four  millions  eight 
hundred  thousand  pounds ;  the  loan 
for  Ireland  contracted  in  England 
two  millions  seven  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  pounds  Irish  cur- 
rency ;  loan  from  the  Bank  of  Ire- 
land, one  million  and  a  quarter) 
loan  proposed  to  be  raised  in  Ire- 
land, seven  hundred  and  fifly  thou** 
sand. pounds,  making  together  the 
sum  of  9^-68,000/. 

Witlf  respect  to  the  loan  raised 
in  Ireland,  it  had  been  coBtracted 
for  in  the  three  and  half,  per  centis 
and  at  an. interest  not  exceeding  the 
interest  of  the  loan  raised  in  Great 
Britain,  viz.  4/.  I4fs4  6d.  per  cent* 
The  charges  of  interest  and  sinking 
fund  on  the  three  loans  would  be 
per  annum  as  follows : 
Loan  raised  in  Ireland     ^.4'5,562^ 
Irish  bank  loaxv   '^     •*         75,900 
Loan  raised  in  Ehdand 
for  the  use  of  Ire- 
land    -     -.    -     -         59,900 


Total  -  -  181,362 
.' ;  In  order  fo  answer  this,  he  would 
be  obliged  to  impose  new  taxes; 
but  he  hoped  the  committee  would 
go  along  with  him  in  thinking' 
that  it  would  be  better  to  raise  the 
sum,  not  by  a  number  of  small 
taxes,  but  by  one  large  one,  im- 
[H  2]  posed 
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poted  in  a  way  that  would  be  least 
ftlt  by  the  community  in  Ireland. 
It  was  well  known  that  in  Ireland, 
aa  well  as  in   England,   distillers 
evaded  the  malt  duty  in  a  consi- 
derable degree  by  using  raw  corn 
instead  of  malt.   He  therefore  pro- 
posed to  extend  to  raw  corn  used 
m  distillation  the  duties  at  present 
imposed  on  malt.    It  was  silso  his 
intention  to  propose  an  additional 
duty  on  foreif^n  spirits   imported 
into  Ireland.  These  sums,  together 
with  a  saving  in  the  management  of 
the  Irish  national  debt,  would  more 
than  cover  the  charges  of  interest 
and  sinking  fund  of  the  three  loans> 
viz. 
Extension  of  the  malt 

duties  to  raw  corn, 

&c ^^.333,000 

Duty  on  foreign  spirits       225,008 
Saving  in  management 

of  the  public  debt  -  7,500 

Totol  -  -  565,508 
There  were  certain  arrangements 
dependent  upon  the  measure  now 
before  parliament,  relative  to  the 
distillation  from  sugar,with  which  he 
would  not  then  trouble  the  commit- 
tee. He  then  moved  several  reso- 
lutions correspondent  to  his  state- 
ment, which  were  amed  to,  after 
tome  discussion  on  the  terms  of  the 
Irish  bank  loan,  which  were  ob- 
jected to  by  sir  J.  Newport  and 
Mr.  Parnell,  and  defended  by  Mr. 
Poster  and  Mr.  Perceval. 

The  consolidation  of  the  stamp 
duties  was  not  the  only  financial 
scheme  proposed  by  Mr.  Perceval. 

May  13.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons resolved  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  of  enabling  hold- 


ers  of  3  per  cent  stock  to  trant" 
fer  that  stock  to  the  commissioners 
for  the  reduction  of  the  national 
debt,  with  the  view  of  receiving  in 
its  stead  equivalent  annuities.    Mr. 
Perceval  rose  to   propcfse  certain 
resolutions  to  the  committee  for 
this  purpose.*     All,  however,  that 
he  intended  for  the  present  was, 
after  having  briefly  explained  the 
nature  of  his  proposition,  to  move 
the  reading  of  the  first  resolution, 
pro  Jbrma,   and  then  to  propose 
that  the  committee  should  report 
progress.  The  committee,  heobserv- 
ed,  must  be  perfectly  aware  that  the 
operation  of  the  sinking  fund  had 
recently  very  much  increased  the 
price  of  stocks.    There  was  every 
reason  to  believe,  that  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  that   operation,  they 
would  still  furtlier  increase  in  price. 
It  was  not  to  be  doubted  that,  if  the 
measure  were  consistent  with  pub- 
lic faith,  it  would  be  extreroelv  de- 
sirable  to  give  the  nation  an  oppor- 
tunity of.  discharging  the  whole  of 
the   national    debt  at  the  present 
price  of  the  stocks,  because  that 
would  preclude  thee£Fect  which  any 
future   advance    in   the   price  of 
stocks  must  have  in  retarding  the 
operation  of  the  sinking  fund.— • 
There  were  two  objects  which  the 
sinking  fund  had  in  view  :  the  one 
to  provide  for  the  final  redemption 
of  the  national  debt ;  the  other  to 
keep  up  the  price  of  stocks  in  the 
market,  so  as  to  enable  government, 
whenever  the  exigencies  of  the  state 
might  require  it,  to  make  an  ad- 
vantageous  loan   for  the   public. 
These  objects,  however,   were  in 
some  degree  inconsistent.  In  some 
degree  theycounteractedeachother. 

Whatever 


*  The  whole  of  these  resolutions  the  reader  will  find  in  the  Appendix  feo  the 
Chromcle,  p.  2^ 
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Whatever  measure  raised  the  funds, 
and  thus  enabled  government  to 
borrow  on  the  best  terms,  prevented 
the  commissioners  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  national  debt,  from  re- 
ducing that  debt  on  the  best  terms. 
Now  tne  measure  proposed  would 
combine  both  these  objects*  It 
would  tend  to  increase  the  price  of 
stocks,  and  it  would  at  the  same 
time  secure  the  redemption  at  a  low 
price,  of  so  much  stock  as  might  be 
transferred  antecedently  to  the  rise 
produced.  Every  person  who  trans- 
ferred his  stock  to  the  commission- 
ers would  be  entitled  to  such  an 
annuity  as  would  be  equivalent  to 
the  value  of  the  stock  and  of  his 
life ;  the  calculation  proceeding  on 
the  principle  that  the  sum  which  he 
would  have  otherwise  received  as 
interest,  the  additional  sum  granted 
as  an  annuity,  and  the  compound 
interest  on  the  whole,  would  re- 
deem the  sum  originally  trans- 
ferred, within  the  period  to  which 
his  life  will  be  calculated  as  like- 
ly to  extend.  Now  if  the  stocks 
continued  to  rise,  the  redemption  of 
that  sum  could  not  be  effected 
without  this  measure.  The  whole 
merit  of  this  plan,  therefore,  rested 
on  the  justness  of  the  expectation 
that  the  stocks  were  likely  to  rise. 
And  Mr.  Perceval  was  ready  to  ad- 
mit, that  if  the  contrary  should  take 
place,  the  measure  would  have  a 
tendency  directly  opposite  to  that 
which  he  expected.  A  great  deal 
of  conversation  ensued  about  the 
principle  and  mode  of  calculating 
the  value  of  lives,  and  the  probable 
rise  or  fall  of  stocks ;  and  appre- 
hensions were  entertained  by  some 
of  the  members,  that  the  price  of  the 
funds,  instead  of  rising,  would  fall 
in  consequence  o^  a  defalcation  of 
revenue  arising  from  a  stagnation 


of  trade.  But  besides  the  objec- 
tions' to  the  measure  proposed, 
drawn  from  the  calculations  of  poll* 
ticalarithmetic,  there  was  one  much 
insisted  on  of  an  ethical  nature. 

Mr.  Windham,  disclaiming  all 
intention  of  entering  into  any  de- 
tailed observations  on  the  plan  in 
the  present  early  stage  of  its  ap- 
pearance, observed,  that  there  wa« 
this  obvious  and  fundamental  ob* 
jection  to  it,  that  it  tended  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  to  vitiate  the 
morals  of  the  lower  orders  of  the 
people.  He  was  afraid  that  too 
many  parents  would  be  found  who 
would  be  very  willing  to  sacrifice 
the  future  interests  of  their  children 
to  their  own  immediate  gratifica- 
tion. The  system  of  annuities  was 
too  generally  attended  with  such 
consequences,  and  He. saw  nothing 
in  the  plan  now  proposed,  to  obviate 
such  efiects  in  the  present  instance. 

Sir  John  Newport,  too,  depre- 
cated the  holding  out  any  induce- 
ments to  the  lower  classes  to  spe- 
culate in  annuities.  If  there  were 
vices  in  a  country,  government 
ought  not  to  partake  of  them.  In 
France,  in  the  time  of  the  rentes 
viagereSf  there  had  been  many  in- 
stances of  persons  who  sacrificed 
the  interests  of  their  posterity  for 
their  own  immediate  gratification. 
This  was  not  consonant  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people  of  this  country, 
and  he  should  deprecate  any  mea- 
sure that  would  have  the  effect  of 
assimilating  the  habits  and  mo- 
rals of  this  country  to  those  of 
France.  Neither  could  Mr.  W. 
Smith  abstain  from  bearing  his  tes- 
timony to  the  immoral  tendency  of 
this  plan.  He  looked  upon  these 
annuities  as  a  moral  poison,  which 
should  not  be  circulated. 

But  Mr.  Huskisson  defended  the 

plan 
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?laD  of  his  right  honorable  friend, 
t  gave  no  bmus  to  persons  for  in- 
vesting their  capitals  to  the  preju- 
dice of  their  families.  The  scale 
was  calculated  upon  the  usual  prin- 
ciples of  the  probabilities  of  life. 
And,  as  to  the  effect  it  might  have 
on  the  morals  of  the  people,  it 
should  be  recollected  that  the  short 
annuities  which  had  lately  fallen  in, 
to  the  amount  of  4  or  500,000/. 
per  annum,  had  been  in  the  market 
without  producing  any  such  effect, 
though  upon  the  principles  of  the 
gentlemen  opposite,  they  were 
much  more  dangerous,  as  they 
required  a  great;er  proportion  of 
capital  to  be  sunlc. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
admitted,  that  for  parents  to  pur- 
chase annuities  for  their  own  lives 
to  the  prejudice  of^  their  children 
would  be  wrong,  and  ought  to  be 
discountenanced.  But  would  it  not 
be  proper  for  a  parent  to  purchase 
an  annuity  for  his  child,  or  for  his 
^idow,  if  the  circumstances  of  his 
property  would  not  admit  of  any 
other  provision  i  It  would  be  idle 
to  provide  small  annuities,  suppose 
for  servants,  or  widows,  on  the  se- 
curity of  land,  when  the  expences 
of  settlement,  and  perhaps  of  re*- 
covery,  would  render  the  provision 
of  no  avail. 

The  first  resolution  being  read, 
was  agreed  to,  and  the  chairman 
having  reported  progress,  the  com- 
mittee was  ordered  to  sit  again  on 
a  day  appointed. 

House  of  Commons,  May  27. — 
■The , house  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  on  the  resolution  of  the 
committee  respecting  the  transfer 
of  3  per  cent  stock  for  life  annui- 
ties. Mr.  Tiemey  made  a  variety 
of  calculations  intended  to  show  the 
inefficacy  and  inutility  of  the  plan. 


He  objected  to  it  as  interfering 
with  the  sinking  fund,  and  with  the 
faith  of  the  country,  pledged  in 
consequence  of  that  measure ;  of 
which  faith  he  considered  it  as  a 
direct  infraction.  He  dwelt  parti- 
cularly on  the  extravagant  induce- 
ment which  this  measure  held  out 
to  a  man  of  70  years  of  age,  to 
leave  his  family  and  relations  des- 
titute ;  seeing  he  could  thus  raise 
his  own  income  in  the  proportion 
of  12  to  3;  or  instead  of  100/. 
could  procure,  for  his  own  life 
400/.  per  annum. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer had  no  expectation  that  the 
progress  of  the  measure  would  be 
very  rapid.  The  present  was  not  a 
plan,  which  he  would  have  been  in- 
clined to  propose,  as  affording  re- 
sources for  the  service  of  the  year; 
but  he  was  convinced  from  the  in- 
formation, and  the  applications  he 
had  already  received  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  it  would  be  one  of  per- 
manent advantage,  and  of  which, 
tliough  no  question  of  revenue  were 
connected  with  it,  the  advantage 
would  be  generally  and  satisfacto- 
rily felt.  There  was  nothing  un- 
usual or  inconsistent  with  political 
oeconomy  in  allowing  persona  the 
opportunity  of  providing  for  them- 
selves in  this  manner.  What  were 
friendly  societies?  Were  they  cal- 
culated for  the  advantage  of  either 
the  widow  or  the  children  I  No. 
But  by  them  part  of  the  income 
w^s  laid  aside  for  the  benefit  of  the 
person  himself,  without  any  regard 
to  his  family. 

Lord  Petty  thought  the  plan  al- 
together objectionable  in  a  politi- 
cal, moral,  and  financial  point  of 
view.  Would  it  be  proper,  would 
it  not  on  the  contrary  be  dangerous 
in  the  extreme^  if  the  great  bulk  of 

tb9 
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fbe  property  of  this  country  were  to  lay  out  their  capital  with  securi- 

allowed  to  be  thrown  into  annui-  ty.    And  as  a  proof  how  much  he 

ties  ?  approved  the  measure,  he  proposed 

Mr.  Davie  Giddy  thought  that  that  the  annuities  should  be  ren« 

the  plan  now  proposed  would  have  dered  more  marketable  by  facili- 

the  effect  of  encouraging  a  greater  tating  the  insurance  of  the  lives  of 

degree  of  frugality  in  the  lower  the  nominees ;  which  would  be  ef- 

classes,  by  a&rding  them  an  op-  fectcd  by  taking  off  the  tax  on  the 

portunity  of  applj^ing  their  savings  policies  of  insurance  upon  such 

with  perfect  security  to  the  increase  lives. 

of  their  incomes;  and  that  in  this        The  resolutions  were  agreed' to, 

point  of  view  the  benefit  would  and  afterwards  carried  into  effect 

overbalance  any  evil  that  might  by  acts  of  parliament* 
arise  from  it.  House  of  Commons,  June  1.— 

Mr.  Biddulph  did  not  think  there  The  house  having  resolved  itself 

could  be  any  sound  objection  to  into  a  committee,  the  chancellor 

this  plan :  on  the  contrary,  he  was  of    the    exchequer    recapitulated 

friendly  to  its  adoption  ;  because  in  the  various  heads  of  supply,  and 

a  free  country  like  this,  there  should  of  the  ways  and  means  for  the 

be  as  great  a  diversity  as  possible  of  year,  viz. 
option^  afforded  to  persons  wishing 

SITPPLIES. 

Navy ^, ^17,496,047 

Army 19,489,189 

Ordnance •..••.»•• ••••••••••••• •••...••  4,534,571 

Miscellaneous  • ••••• • 1,750,000 

East  India  company*.... ...• 1,500,000 

Swedish  subsidy   1,100,000 

Vote  of  credit ...., • 2,500,000 

Total  joint  charge    48,319,807 

SEFABATE  CHARGES   OT  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Deficiency  of  malt,^  1806    275,845 

Interest  on  exchequer  bills,  1808 1,400,000 

Exchequer  bills  part  of  vote  of  credit,  1807, 

not  funded, 4,024,200 

Five  per  cents,  1797,  to  be  paid  off 153,696 

5,853,741 

Total  supplies    54,173,548 
Deduct  Irish  proportion  of  supply  and  civil  list  • 5,868,515 

Total  to  be  defrayed  by  Great  Britain 48,305,038 


WAVS 
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WAYS   AND  MEANS. 

Duty  on  malt  and  pensions ...••,• •..••••••  <£3,000,000 

Bank  advances 3,500,000 

Unappropriated  surplus  of  the  consolidated  fund  at  5th 

April : .766,876 

Estimated  surplus  of  ditto  to  5th  April,  1809 • S»500,000 

Surplus  of  ways  and  means  1807  •.  2«253,111 

War  taxes 20,000,000 

JLottery 300,000 

Exchequer  bills  to  be  issued  to  replace  bills  not  funded. ••  4,500,000 

Do.  for  the  East  India  company  1,500,000 

Exchequer  bills,   part  of  10,500,000/.  charged  on  aids 
1809,  to  replace  the  like  amount  on  aids  1808,  which 

has  been  funded 1461,100 

Loan , 8,000,000 


48,441.087 
Supplies    48,305,033 

Surplus  of  ways  and  means  136,054 
He  then  proceeded  to  state  to  of  12,408,375/.  from  which,  after 
the  committee  the  terms  on  which  deducing  a  proportion  of  two« 
he  had  contracted  for  the  loan.  The  seventeenths  for  Ireland,  making 
sum  borrowed  for  England  and  Ire-  2,954,375/.  there  would  remain, 
land  was  ten  millions  and  a  h^lf,  of  .  as  a  permanent  burden  upon  Great 
which  eight  were  for  ^he  service  .of .  Britain,  9,454,000/.  and  an  an- 
this  country.  The  whoje  sum  was  .  nualcJiarge for,  interest  of  475,536/. 
to  be  funded  in  the  four  per  cents,  .In.(^dditipn  to  this^  in  consequence 
and  the  contractor^  for  evqry  IQO/.  of  the  measure  of  funding  four  mil- 
advanced  to  the  public  were  to  re-  Uons  of  exchj^quer  bills,  there  was  a 
ceive  118/.  3^.  6c/.  stock :  so  that  capital  debt  created  of  4,239,215/. 
the  public  paid  for  every  100/.  ca-  and  an  annual  charge  for  interest, 
pital  4/.  14^.  6|t/.  interest.  In  including  the  sinking  fund  and 
consequence  of  theloaa  of  ten  management,  of  253,247/.  So 
millions  and  a  half,,  Inhere  was  a  ca-  that  the  sum  to,  be.  piuwided  for  by 
pital  of  debt  qreati^d  to  the  amount    taxes  was : 

For  the  interest  of  the  loan    »» .^«.«..«.«.»      ^£475,536 

For  the  intereist  of  excheq.uer  bills  funded    .^.«..i^i^«..^.»*         253,247 


9tm>^^mfn^-m^ 


Making  a  total  of         728,783 
For  this  annual  charge  he  meant  to  provide  in  the  following  manner : 

Short  annuities  fallen  io ••         375,000 

Anpuai.saving  on  the  management  of  the  debt ••»•  65^0 

Increase  upon  the  assessed  taxes  ........i ••  120,000 

Stampduties ^ 170*000 

m  I  III      ■■ 

Carried  over  ......         730,000 
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Brought  forward 

Sum  to  be  provided 


^30,000 
728.783 


The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
next  proceeded  to  state  the  ewect 
which  had  been  produced  by  the 
financial  measures  which  he  adopted 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  con- 
tended, that  from  funding  four 
millions  of  exchequer  bills,  when 
stocks  were  at  63|^»  >and  by  bor- 
.rowing  ten  millions  and  a  half  in 
the  four  instead  of  the  three  per 
cents,  there  had  resulted  a  saving  to 
the  public  of  four  millions  of  cap!-, 
tal  debt;  and  that  by  the  single 
moasure  of  contracting  for  the  loan 
in  the  four  per  cents  there  was  a 
saving  of  3,^00,000^.  capital  debt; 
and  also  a  saving  in  the  annual 
charge  of  2,000/;  besides  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  able  to  redeem  the 
debt  at  comparatively  a  very  in- 
considerable loss.  He  concluded 
his  statement  with  moving  a  resolu- 
tion, that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  that  towards  providing 
the  ways  and  means  for  the  year,  it 
is  expedient  to  enable  his  majesty 
to  raise  eight  millions  b}'  way  of 
annuities  for  Great  Britain,  and 
two  millions  and  a  half  for  Ireland, 
which  was  agreed  to. 

The  attentive  reader  will  per- 
ceive among  the  different  articles  of 
ways  and  means  one  that  needs  ex- 
planation ;  namely,  bank  advances. 
The  resolutions  of  the  court  of  di- 
rectors, on  which  a  resolution  of 
the  company  of  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land was  founded,  had  agreed  to 
lend  to  the  public  3,000,000/. 
without  interest,  during  the  war,  on 
the  condition  that  the  balances  of 
the  public  money  should  be  conti- 
nued in  the  bank  in  the  usual  man- 


Surplus  provided  1,217 

ner,  though  they  should  even  ex- 
ceed 10,000,000/.  This  arrange- 
ment was  first  suggested  by  the  com- 
mittee appointed  in  the  last  year  to 
enquire  mto  the  means  of  reducing 
the  public  expenditure :  w«.ose  se- 
cond report  turned  upon  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  public  debt  by  the 
bank,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
bank  was  connected  with  the  public 
jevenue,  and  the  public  expendi- 
ture. 

This  subject  resolved  itself  into 
three  heads :  l«t,  the  management 
of  the  public  debt ;  2dly,  the  ba- 
lances of  the  public  money  in  the 
hands  of  the  bank ;  and  3d]y,  the 
unclaimed  dividends.  On  all  these 
heads  the  committee  had  brought 
to  light  such  facts  as  afibrded  op- 
portunities of  considering  how  those 
matters  might  be  conducted  with  a 
saving  to  the  public.  The  com- 
mittee that  had  suggested  the  im- 
provements that  were  now  to  be 
carried  into  effect,  had  shown  one 
principle  on  which  advantage  might 
be  reasonably  claimed  for  Uie  pub- 
lic. 

Mr.  Pitt,  in  his  arrangement 
with  the  bank,  had  asserted  the 
right  of  the  public  to  participate  in 
the  advantages  derived  by  the  bank 
from  the  management  and  balances; 
and  that,  whether  this  participation 
should  be  in  the  proportion  of 
one  third,  one  fourth,  or  one  half, 
it  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage 
of  the  public.  This  showed, 
that  not  more  than  a  partici- 
pation was  intended,  and  there- 
fore, as  the  proportion  of  one 
third,  being  the  middle  rate,  was 

wha^ 
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what  was  most  looked  to,  and  pro- 
bably considered  as  most  equitable, 
that  proportion  was  agreed  to.  As 
to  the  unclaimed  dividends,  this, 
like  the  other  parts  of  the  present 
arrangement,  originated  in  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  of  finance. 
The  unclaimed  dividends,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  committee, 
amount  3d  on  the  8th  of  July,  1807, 
to  986,573/.  and  at  the  lowest  pe- 
riod of  some  antecedent  years,  they 
had  not  fallen  below  900,000/.  This 
calculation,  however,  had  been 
taken  on  the  day  before  payment, 


whereas  it  ought  to  have  been  taken 
the  day  after.  But  on  demanding 
500,000/.  of  the  unclaimed  divi- 
dends for  the  public,  in  addition  to 
376,739/.  formerly  advanced  under 
the  act  of  1791,  provision  was 
made  that  the  balance  residy  for  the 
payment  of  the  public  creditor, 
should  not  be  reduced  below 
100,000/.  and  according  as  any  re- 
duction below  that  sum  should  take 
place,  a  proportion  of  the  500,000/. 
should  be  refunded*  from  the  ex- 
chequer  to  make  up  the  deficiency.* 


*  This  arrangement  with  the  bank  was  stated  to  the  house  by  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  so  early  as  the  10th  of  Februidy.  But  as  we  do  not  wish  to  jiunble 
.a  number  of  heterogeneous  &cts  together,  in  the  mere  order  of  time,  but  rather  to 
classify  the  subjects  of  our  narrative  according  to  their  nature,  it  seemed  proper 
to  introduce  this  measure,  not  by  itself  but  as  forming  a  part  of  the  ways  and 
means  for  the  service  of  the  year. 


CHAP- 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Flourishing  State  of  the  British  Navy, — Army  Estimates.'^The  Mutiny 
Jjiil. — Clause  introduced  for  allowing  an  Option  of  enlisting  into  the 
Army  for  Lifo.-^  Debates  on  the  comparative  Advantages  of  enlisting 
for  limited  and  unlimited  Service  in  the  Army.^^Other  new  ClauseSm 
^^Establishment  of  a  Local  Militia^p-^Debates  ihereon.^^ Reversion 
Bill  passed  in  the  House  of  Ca/nmons* — Rejected  by  the  Lords^-^ 
Another  Reversion  BUI  moved  by  Mr*  Bankes  in  the  House  qfCom^ 
mons. — Passed  in  both  Houses. — Bill  brought  into  the  House  qf 
Commons  by  Sir  Samuel  RomUly^for  amending  the  Criminal  Laio 
respecting  private  Stealing  in.  Contradistinction  to  Robberyn-^Passed 
in  that  House. — Act  for  the  better  Administration  of  Justice  in  Scoi-^ 
land.^^Annuities  to  the  Judges  of  the  Court  ofSessum^  Justiciary  ^  and 
Exchequer  of  Scotland  upon  the  Resignation  of  their  Offices-^^Actfor 
regulating  the  Augmentation  and  Modification  of  the  Stipends  of  the 
der^  in  Scotland.'-^  Acts  for  making  more  effectual  Provision  for  the 
Building  and  Re-buHding  of  Churches^  Chapels,  and  Glebe  Houses  g 
and  for  the  Purchase  of  Glebe  iMnds,  Glebe  Houses  and  Impropria^ 
tions  in  Ireland  ;  and  for  enforcing  the  Residence  of  spiritual  Persons 
in  Ireland  on  their  Benefices. —  Curates  Bill. — Catholic  Petition^-^ 
Grant  to  Maynooth  CoUegc-^An  Act  to  prohibit  the  Distillation  of 
Spirits  from  Com  or  Grain  for  a  limited  timc^^Debates  thereon*-^ 
Affairs  of  Spain. — Prorogation  of  Parliament. 

THE  transactions  of  government  the  year,  will  be  found  in  the  first 
for  whose  service  the  supplies  page  of  the  Chronicle.  The  num- 
just  stated  were  provided,  naturally  ber  of  seamen,  including  1400  royal 
fall  into  two  general  heads,  namely,  marines  voted  for  the  service  of 
the  relations  of  government  ex*  1808,  viras  130,000. 
ternal  and  internal :  the  defence  House  of  Commons,  Feb.  Isl- 
and security  of  the  country  against  — The  house  having  resolved  itself 
danger  from  abroad ;  and  its  mter*  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  house 
nal  tranquillity  and  general  improve*  to  consider  of  the  army  estimates, 
ment.  Under  the  head  of  foreign  The  Secretary  at  War  stated,'tbat 
relations  and  the  defence  of  the  there  were  two  alterations  in  the 
country,  our  first  attentions  are  form  of  the  estimates  for  the  pre- 
due  to  the  navy  and  the  army,  sent  year.  The  one  was,  that  more 
The  flourishing  state  of  the  British  contingencies  were  ranged  under 
navy  in  1808,  sufficiently  appears  one  general  head  of  service  thaa 
from  the  immense  sum  voted  for  had  been  done  in  former  cases ; 
its  support.  A  particular  statement  and  the  second  was,  that  a  num- 
of  tlie  navy,  according  to  the  re-  ber  of  heads  of  expense,  which  it 
turns  made  up  to  the  first  day  of  bad  been  the  custom   to   range 

among 
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MBumg  the  extraordinariet  of  the  abroad.  The  Tolunteer  corps  were 
armv,  were  now  reduced  to  esti-  nearlj  in  the  same  state  in  which 
mates.  Haring  premised  these  two  they  were  hist  Tear.  The  foreign 
obserrations,  hewashappjinbeing  corps  were  somewhat  increased, 
able  to  state  to  tlie  committee  that  from  an  addition  that  had  been 
at  no  former  period  had  the  army  made  to  the  German  Legion.  The 
€f  this  country  been  superior  in  royal  military  college  and  the  com- 
apirit  and  discipline,  and  at  no  passionate  list  were  both  somewhat 
foiroer  time  equal  in  numbers:  augmented.  After  stating  the  dif- 
the  whole  establishment  amount-  fi&rent  heads  of  senrice,  the  secre- 
Ing  to  no  less  than  500,000  men.  tary  proceeded  to  compare  the  esti- 
The  difference  also  between  its  ac-  mate  of  expense  of  each  for  the 
toal  numbers,  and  its  supposed  present  year,  with  the  expense  of 
establishment,  was  less  than  it  had  the  same  head  of  service  for  the 
ever  been  before.  The  regular  last  year ;  the  general  result  of 
infantry  establishment  of  1807»  was  which  comparison  was,  that  theesti- 
-109,000,  and  that  of  the  preseilt  mates  for  the  present  year  exceed- 
year  was  132,000;  and  the  dif-  ed  that  of  the  last  by  592,000^.; 
ierence  between  the  actual  num-  but  after  deducting  from  the  esti- 
bers  and  this  establishment  was  mates  nowbefore  the  committee  the 
now  only  13,000  men,  whereas  last  various  items  ofexpense  which  used 
year  it  had  been  no  less  than  formerly  tobeintroducedamongthe 
53,000.  In  cavalry  there  was  a  extraordinaries  of  the  army,  the  real 
slight  reduction,  but  it  was  hardly  difference  was  reduced  to  some- 
worth  mentioning.  The  royal  wag-  what  less  than  100,000/.  He  con- 
fon  train  was  reduced  to  500  eluded  with  moving  his  resolutions 
orscs  :  and  though  last  year  it  was  conformably  to  the  estimates, 
intended  to  reduce  the  whole  of  Lord  Castlereagh  stated  that,  of 
that  corps,  yet  when  it  was  recoI«  the  two  great  military  measures 
lected  that  these  horses  were  actu-  brought  forward  last  session,  the 
ally  employed  in  the  public  ser-  success  had  been  most  remarkable 
vice*  in  tne  workscarrving  on  about  indeed.  By  the  militia  ballotting 
the  different  royal  palaces,  and  on  bill,  which  was  to  continue  in  ope- 
the  military  canals,  and  that  the  ration  until  May,  it  was  proposed 
service  which  they  performed  was  to  raise  47y000  men  for  Great  Bri- 
performed  at  a  chciaper  rate  than  tain  and  Ireland ;  and  of  these,  ac- 
could  be  done  by  hiring  horses,  he  cording  to  the  last  returns,  no  less 
did  not  think  that  any  reasonable  than  37,000  were  already  raised, 
election  could  be  made  to  the  By  the  militia  transfer  bill,  which 
maintenance  of  this  body.  The  was  to  continue  in  operation  until 
militia  was  nearer  to  its  establish-  August  next,  it  was  proposed  to 
ment  than  it  was  last  year,  notwith-  raise  27*620 ;  and  of  this  number 
-standing  that  24,000  men, had  been  according  to  the  last  returns, 
drafted  from  it  into  the  regular  23,689  had  actually  volunteered 
army.  In  the  staff  there  was  a  into  the  line.  So  that  a  force  of 
•mall  variation,  from  the  increase  above  60,000  men  had  been  raised 

that  had  taken  place  in  the  staff  within  the  last  year,  in  that  coun- 
try 
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try,  respecting  the  capacity  of  which  small  number  of    8,000  men  had 

to  produce  men,   the  house  had  been  added  to  the  line;  and  even 

heard  such  gloomy  predict ions.~-  that  addition  was,  he  contended^ 

He  stated  the  whole  amount  of  our  owing  to  the  legacy  which  his  pre-; 

regular    military  force  at   nearly  decessors  left  him  in  the  additiooal 

300,000  men,  which  exceeded  by  force  act.     The  number  of  batta- 

40,000  any  force  this  country  had  lions  now  in  the  service,  he  stated 

ever  possessed ;  and  this  excess  he  at  277,  which  he  averaged  at  700 

alleged   to    have  been   produced  men  each. 

through  the  operation  of  the  mea-  After  a  very  lengpthened  coaver-. 

sures  so  violently  opposed  by  the  sation   among  a  great  number  of 

right  honourable  gentleman,  dur-  members,  the  following  items  werci 

ing  whose  stay  in  office  only  the  voted : 

Numbers.      Great  Britain.  Ireland* 
Land  forces  including  various 

contingencies 200,831      5,892,922    9     1      1,385,057  11    6 

Regiments    in  the    East    In- 
dies  ....80,884  691,525    8    9 

Troops  and  companies  for  re- 
cruiting ditto    437  27,281  12    9 

Embodied  militia  108,384      2,236,462    0    4         846,498  17    6 

Staff  and  garrisons 363,902    6    5           69,502     1     ^ 

Full  pay  to  supernumerary  offi- 

cers! 32,213    2    8                778     1     9 

Public  departments 188,680  19    6             8,921     1  -, 

Half  pay 209,750 26,732    8     1 

In-pensioners  of  Chelsea  and 

Kilmainham  hospitals 40,960  13  10           16,942  17    7 

Out-pensioners  of  ditto 329,619     9    2           46,878     8    6 

Widows'  pensions  40,495  10    6             6,000  —  — - 

Volunteer  corps 652,000 611,437  —  — 

Foreign  corps 22,125  795,647     3     2           70,911     3  10 

Royal  military  college  21,525  17  — 

Royal  military  asylum 19,903     9    3 

Allowances  to  retired  and  of- 
ficiating chaplains 16,000 2,852    5     3 

Medicines    and    hospital    ex- 
penses          100,000 18,676    8    9 

Compassionate  list..... 13,500  —  — 

Barrack  department  (Ireland)  442,262  13    5 
Commissariat  department  (Ire- 
land   190,253    T    4 

Total  362,661    11,672,390    2    5      3,743,704    5  10 
Deduct  the  regiments  in  the 

East  Indies 30,884         691,525    8    9 

Remained  then  to  be  provid-  — — . ■ 

ed 331,777    10,980,864  13     8      3,743,704    5  10 

Resolutions  for  making  good  these  suras,  moved  and  agreed  to. 
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Hoase  of  Commons,  March  8. — 
On  the  motion  of  the  secretary  at 
war,  the  bouse  went  into  a  commit- 
tee on  the  mutiny  bill.    Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  said,  that  to  many  parts  of 
the   military  system  introduced  a 
short  time  since  by  Mr.  Windham, 
he  had  no  objection.    The  induce- 
ment held  forth  to  certain  descrip- 
tions of  men,  te  the  liberty  to  en- 
gage for  liroitedservice,  and  by  the 
creation  oflimited  service,  he  highly 
approved  of.     He  had  no  objection 
to  limited  service ;  and  he  had  for- 
merly promoted,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, engagements  limited  in  space 
as  well  as  in  time.    But  why  should 
limited  service  be  in  a  manner  en- 
forced to  the  total  exclusion  of  un- 
limited service,  even  wfien  the  men 
were  perfectly  satisfied  and  desirous 
to  enter  without  limitation  ?  On  for- 
mer occasions,  the  men  for  limited 
service  were  kept  in'  sefSarate  bat- 
talions.   Mr.  Windham  had  mixed 
them.    It  was  not  intended  to  in- 
terfere with  this  or  any  other  part 
of  the  right  honourable  gentleman's 
arrangement.     That  gentleman  had 
complained  much  of  the  change 
about  to  be  introduced  in  the  ex- 
elusive  form  of  bis  measure'^    But 
no  military  system,    no    measure 
could  claim  an  exclusive  and  unal- 
terable sanction.  It^was  a  matter  of 
▼er^  serious  consideration^  that  the 
36,000  enlisted  this  year,  would  all 
be  entitled  to  their  discharge  at  the' 
same  period  seven  years  hence.   It 
was  also  very  material  to  consider 
how  this  principle,  if  exclusively 
tict^d    upon,     would     affect    our 
peace  establishment,  supposing  a 
peace  establishment    oi     100,000 
men,  and  36,000  of   these  to  be 
discharged  in  one  year,  and  a'war^ 
to  follow  in  that  your  or  the  next, 
what  would  be'  the  state  of  the 


country  ?  He  maintained  that  the 
enlistment  for  life  of  those  who,  on 
having    the  option,  should  prefer 
engaging   for  life,  woold  not  dis-* 
courage  others  from  engaging  for 
years.      He  contended,  also,  that 
Mr.   Windham's    plan    would  not 
cover  its  own  waste  and  that  of  the 
army  in  general.      The  ordinary 
recruiting  under  this  plan  was  made 
more  productive  than  it  bad  been 
by  multiplyftig  the  number  of  re- 
cruiting parties  beyond    measure, 
and  also  by  the  threat  of  reduction 
held  out  to  the  54  additional  bat- 
talions, unless  they  should  complete 
their  establishment   to    400   men 
each  before  ^ix  months.    One  part 
only  of  the  right  honourable  gen* 
tleroait's  plan  was  not  speculative, 
and  that  was,  the  permanent  bur- 
then of  450,(KX)/.  a  year,  which  it 
imposed  on  the  country  in  the  shape 
of  additional   pensions,  an  incum- 
brance which,  must  increase  con- 
tinually. .    These  reasons,  he  was 
convinced,  would  be  fully  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  house  of  the  propriety 
of  not  depriving  such  men  as  were 
inclined  of  a  fair  option,  to  enlist 
for  life.    He  therefore,  moved  that 
a  clause  should  be  introduced  for 
allowing  that  option. 

Mr.  Windham  admired  the  can- 
dour and  fairness  with  which  the 
noble  lord  had  introduced  into  the 
mutiny  bill,  a  clause  subversive  of 
the  system  which  had  been  already 
decided  upon  after  long  and  serious 
parliamentary  investigation  !  It  was 
certainly  very  candid  in  the  noble 
lord  to. give  him  (Mr.  W.)now,for 
the  first  time,  intimation  or  a  clause 
hostile  to  the  existing  military  sys- 
tem-, and  that  too,  in  such  a  way, 
that  this  clause  was  in  a  manner 
surreptitiously  introduced,  andpro- 
posed  to  be  made  pact  of   a  bill 
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which  must,  within  a  very  few  days, 
benecessarily  passed  into  a  law.  The 
noble  lord,  however,  thought  it  but 
decent  to  affect  some  kind  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  measure  in  argument. 
And  what  was  the  object  of  the 
noble  lord's  reasoning  ?  To  prove 
that  the  system,  though  sure,  was 
slow  m  its  operation.  The  noble 
lord  was  contented  with  simply 
stating  this;  and  perhaps  it  was  well 
judged,  not  even  to  try  to  prove  it. 
For,  what  were  the  facts  ?  The  pro- 
gressive increase  of  the  number  of 
men  raised  in  four  periods,  had 
been  in  the  following  proportion : 
11,000  in  the  first  period;  13,000 
in  the  next;  21,000  in  the  third  ; 
and  24,000  in  the  fourth.  The 
noble  lord  would  find  it  difficult  to 
counteract  these  statements  ;  and, 
admitting  their  verity,  still  more 
difficult  to  satisfy  the  house,  that 
they  were  not  proofs  of  the  ef- 
ficacy of  the  measure  resorted  to. 
— To  say  that  if  a  certain  system 
will  purchase  within  a  very  limited 
period  a  certain  number  of  men, 
the  same  will,  in  a  regular  progres- 
sion, be  productive  in  a  proportion- 
able period  of  time,  was  to  say, 
that  because  a  certain  system  was 
effective  at  first  (no  matter  how  or 
by  what  means),  therefore  it  would 
continue  to  be  so,  and  that  too  in 
an  increased  proportion,  was  not 
just  reasoning.  But  it  had  been 
said,  that  the  number  of  recruiting 
parties  was  extraordinary.  Mr.  W. 
could  only  state,  that  the  increased 
number  of  such  was  not  at  all  to 
be  attributed  to  his  system,  and 
that  they  could  not  be  considered, 
in  fact,  as  in  any  great  degree  pro- 
ductive. No  number  of  recruit- 
ing parties,  however  great,  could 
raise  beyond  what  was  required. 
General  Tarleton  said^  that   in 


any  other  country  he  would  think 
the  principle  of  limited  service  a 
good  one  ;  but  he  thought  that  it 
would  be  dangerous  in  this  Country, 
on  account  of  the  extent  of  its  co* 
lonies.  There  was  a  necessity  too, 
of  having  at  all  times  a  large  army 
in  readiness  to  oppose  those  scheme* 
of  invasion  which  Buonapart6  never 
for  a  moment  lost  sight  of,  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  present  war.  ■ 

The  secretary  at  war  contended, 
that  the  house  had  not  been  taken 
by  surprise  by  his  noble  friend,  aa 
nine  days  notice  had  been  given  of 
his  intention  to  propose  the  clause 
which  was  now  under  discussion. 
The  secretary  likewise  insisted  on 
the  bad  effects  which  would  result 
from  the  discharge  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  our  military  force  at 
regular  stated  periods. 

Lord  Petty  observed,  that  Mr.^ 
Windham's  measure  had  been  ap- 
proved of  by  a  majority  of  the 
existing  members  of  that  house; 
that  it  had  been  tried,  and  met  with 
the  universal  approbation  of  the- 
country.1 — After  some  conversation- 
between  Mr.  Windham  and  lord 
Castlereagh,  the  committee  divided 
on  the  clause— Ayes,  169— Noes, 
100. 

The  secretary  at  war  then  brought 
up  several  newclauses,  among  which 
was  one  for  enacting  that  no  mas- 
ter in  Scotland  should  be  enti- 
tled to  claim  his  apprentice  from' 
the  army,  unless  he  should  produce 
a  certificate,  and  conform  to  other 
regulations  therein  specified.  An- 
other clause  enacted,  that  no  gene- 
ral court-martial  should  consist  of 
less  than  fourteen  members,  except 
in  Africa  or  the  West  Indies ;  and 
another,  that  treble  costs  should  be 
awarded  in  cases  of  action,  where* 
the  party  complaining  of  a  military 
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officer  should  be  nonsuited.  The 
clauses  were  all  read  and  agreed  to. 
The  mutiny  bill  was  reported,  and 
passed  through  the  usual  stages. 

House  of  Peers,  March  13.— 
The  house  having  resolved  itself 
into  a  committee  on  the  mutiny 
bill, 

Lord  Hawkesbury  briefly  stated 
the  object  of  the  alteration  that 
had  been  made  in  it.  It  was  not 
intended  that  those  who  had  enlisted 
for  limited  service  should  have  the 
option  of  enlisting  for  unlimited  ser- 
vice, until  the  term  for  which  they 
had  first  enlisted  had  expired. 

The  duke  of  Gloucester  urged 
the  inexpediency  of  altering  the 
system  of  limited  service,  from  the 
operation  of  which  it  appeared, 
from  the  returns  on  the  table,  the 
most  beneficial  efiects,  with  respect 
to  the  recruiting  of  the  army,  and  the 
prevention  of  desertion,  bad  been 
derived.  It  was  a  general  opinion 
among  military  officers,  that  recruit- 
ing for  military  service  was  the  best 
mode  of  obtaining  an  efficient  army. 
Such  an  alteration  as  that  now  pro- 
posed, would  create  great  confusion 
m  regiments,  in  consequence  of  the 
different  terms  of  enlistment ;  and 
was  in  every  point  of  view,  in  his 
opinion,  likely  to  be  prejudicial,  as 
it  would  tend  to  destroy  the  system 
now  established. 

Lord  Boringdon  thought  it  was 
highly  advantageous  to  have  dif- 
ferent terms  of  enlistment  in  the 
army,  which  might  suit  the  various 
caprices  of  men. 

Lord  King  feared,  that  if  this 
alteration  was  suffered  to  pass,  every 
means  would  be  resorted  to  to  dis- 
courage and  prevent,  as  much  as 
possible,  enlistment  for  limited  ser- 
vice. As  to  suiting  the  various 
caprices  of  men,  he  thought  that 


most  men  would  like  better  to  have 
a  repeated  option,  than  to  be  con- 
fined to  an  option  once  for  all. 

The  earl  of  Buckinghamshire, 
taking  into  consideration  the  num- 
ber of  troops  wanted  for  colonial 
service,  thought  it  highly  expedient 
that  a  part  of  the  army  should  be 
enlisted  for  an  unlimited  period  ; 
as,  otherwise,  great  difficulty  and 
expense  would  arise  in  providing 
that  service  with  troops. 

The  earl  of  Grosvenor  thought 
that  the  objection  respecting  colo- 
nial service,  might  be  obviated,  if 
the  present  system  was  suffered  to 
have  fair  play,  by  the  number  of 
recruits  which  would  then  be  ob- 
tained. The  proposed  alteration 
he  considered  as  an  attempt  to  un- 
dermine that  system. 

Lord  Melville  took  a  retrospec- 
tive view  of  the  state  of  the  army, 
and  of  the  various  plans  that  had  at 
different  times  been  resorted  to  for 
recruiting  it.  He  disliked  the  fre- 
quent interference  of  the  legislature 
in  what  regarded  our  military  esta- 
blishment. In  his  opinion  it  wa» 
best  entrusted  to  the  care  and  ma- 
nagement of  the  chief  executive 
magistrate;  and  it  was  found  of  late 
to  improve  and  flourish  under  the 
auspices  of  the  illustrious  personage 
to  whose  hands  the  sovereign  had 
confided  it.  The  country  never  had 
an  army  so  numerous  and  well  ap- 
pointed as  at  the  present  moment. 
And  how  was  that  army  acquired? 
Not  by  any  one  plan  or  exertion  ; 
not  by  metaphysical  recruiting,  and 
a  philosophical  investigation  of  the 
moral  habits  and  propensities  of 
men ;  but  by  a  combination  of  va- 
rious plans  and  varions  exertions 
adapted  to  the  nature  and  employ- 
ments of  men  as  they  were  to  be 
found,  and  to  the  varying  situation 
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and  exigencies  of  the  countrj.  Of 
all  the  plans  to  which  the  present 
flourishing  state  of  the  army  might 
be  ascribed,  the  additional  force 
bill,  and  the  enlisting  from  the  sup- 
plementary militia  into  the  line,  he 
conceived  to  have  been  the  most 
efficacious. 

It  had  been  said,  that  the  sys- 
tem of  limited  service  would  in* 
troduce  a  better  description  of  men 
into  the  army;  that  it  would  in- 
duce respectable  farmers  to  pre- 
pare one  of  their  sons  to  be  a  sol- 
dier :  in  short,  that  it  would  make 
the  military  service  a  trade.      The 
trade  of  a  soldier !     There  never 
was  and  never  would  be  such  a 
trade,  in  this  sense  of  it*    What 
was  meant  by  a  better  sort   of 
men  ?    Was  it  that  they  would  be 
taller  or  shorter,  broader  or  thin- 
ner?   This  mi^ht  be  intelligible, 
but  it  was  not  the  fact.    The  men 
that  had  hitherto  formed  the  Bri- 
tish armies  were  men  of  stout  hearts 
and   habits ;   men   of  spirit  and 
courage ;  lovers  of  bold  enterprize. 
These  were  the  materials  of  which 
an  army  must  be  composed.    Give 
him  such  men,  though  not  of  the 
better  description.   The  worse  men 
were  the  fittest  for  soldiers.    Keep 
the  better  sort  at  home.    On  these 
grounds  he  roust  vote  for  the  clause 
as  it  now  stood. 

Viscount  Sidmouth  agreed  with 
lord  Melville,  as  to  the  advantages 
derived  to  the  army  from  volun- 
teering from  the  militia,  but  dif- 
fered from  him  in  opinion  as  to  the 
present  system  of  recruiting;  which 
had  procured  a  force  better  in  qua- 
lity, in  stature,  and  in  morals. 

The  earl  of  Moira  compared  the 
different  systems  as  affecting  the 
soldier,  himself,  and  his  family ;  and 
gave  a  decided  opinion  in  fjE^vour  of 
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Mr.  Windham's.  Lord  Moira  en- 
treated the  house  to  weigh  the  mat- 
ter well  before  theydiscountenanced 
a  system  which  within  less  than 
two  years  they  had  approved  by  so 
great  a  majority. 

The  earl  of  Westmoreland  de* 
nied,  that  there  was  any  intentioup 
by  the  clause,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
new  system. 

Lord  Vassal  Holland  contended, 
that  service  for  a  limited  period 
was  very  far  from  being  unsuited  to 
our  possessions  abroad,  particularly 
the  East  Indies  ;  and^ewed  from 
the  practice  of  Spain,  that  a  limited 
term  of  service  was  peculiarly  adapt* 
ed  to  distant  colonial  possessions. 

The  duke  of  Gloucester  replied 
to  the  different  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  the  clause;  which  being 
put,  was  carried ;  the  amendment 
negatived  without  a  division ;  and 
the  other  clauses  agreed  to.  In  a 
few  days  after  the  bill  was  read  a 
third  time  and  passed. 

House  of  Commons,  April  12. — 
Lord  Castlereagh  was  happy  to  con- 
gratulate the  house,  that  by  the 
success  which  had  attended  the  mea- 
sures which  it  had  been  his  good 
fortune  to  propose  to  the  house 
last  year :  no  legislative  care  was 
any  longer  necessary  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  regular  army;  to 
which  an  addition  had  been  made 
of  40,000  men.  It  was  the  duty 
of  government,  however,  to  attend 
to  all  parts  of  the  military  system ; 
and  to  provide  effectually  lor  the 
maintenance  and  discipline,  not  only 
of  those  descriptions  of  force  that 
had  always  arms  in  their  hands, 
but  of  those  that  were  armed  only 
provisionally,  for  the  purpose  of 
training  and  discipline,  with  a  view 
to  eventual  emergency.  An  act 
was  passed  sometime  smce  for  the 
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general  training  of  the  people.  The 
intention  of  it  was,  to  enable  mi- 
nisters to  advise  his  majesty  to 
train  200,000  men  out  of  the  whole 
population.  But  he  considered  it 
of  little  use  to  have  men  trained  un- 
less they  were  regimented.  If 
trained  in  regiments  they  would  be 
of  real  utility.  Instead  of  training 
the  whole  military  classes,  a  suffi- 
cient number  might  be  trained  to 
cover  any  probable  exigency  that 
might  be  expected  to  arise.  It  was 
proposed  to  have  a  regular  subsi- 
diary force,  amounting  to  six  times 
the  number  of  the  militia,  as  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Yorke  some  years 
ago.  The  training  of  the  whole 
number  of  800,000,  as  proposed 
by  the  training  act,  would  have 
been  a  very  general  hardship  with 
very  little  benefit.  Instead  of  train- 
ing the  whole  military  classes,  a  suf- 
ficient number  might  be  trained  to 
cover  any  probable  exigency  that 
might  be  expected  to  arise.  When 
the  gross  amount  of  the  effective 
volunteers  was  compared  with  six 
limes  the  amount  of  the  militia, 
there  was  found  on  the  aggregate  a 
deficiency  of  30,000.  But  when  this 
deficiency  came  to  be  subdivided,  an 
inequality  was  discovered ;  some  of 
the  counties  being  more  deficient, 
and  some,  among  which  were  the 
maritime  counties,  less.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  inequality  60,000 
would  be  wanted  to  complete  the 
establishment  to  the  amount  requir- 
ed.— He  proposed  therefore  to  give 
to  the  crown  a  power  to  create  a 
local  militia,  to  the  aggregate  a- 
mount  of60,000in  the  first  instance, 
to  be  increased  in  proportion  as  the 
volunteer  force  should  diminish, 
and  to  supersede  them  totally,  if, 
in  the  event  of  peace,  they  should 
withdraw  their  service.    Six  times 


the  number  of  the  militia  would  be 
for  Great  Britain  330,000  men, 
the  number  of  effective  volunteers 
in  Ireland  was  close  on  70,000. 
Under  this  plan  therefore  there 
would  be  a  depot  of  400,000  men 
ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  fall 
into  the  regiments  of  the  line  and 
the  militia,  according  as  they  might 
be  wanted  to  make  them  up.  This 
local  militia  was  to  be  ballottcd  for 
in  their  different  counties,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  deficiency  of  volun- 
teers in  each,  from  among  persons 
between  the  years  of  18  and  35. 
Persons  might  be  allowed  to  volun- 
teer into  this  force ;  but  no  sub- 
stitutes were  to  be  allowed,  nor 
exemptions  to  be  made  but  at  a 
very  higli  fine.  The  officers  were 
to  possess  the  same  requisites  as  to 
property,  as  those  of  the  existing 
militia,  except  in  one  instance, 
namely,  that  whoever  had  held 
the  rank  of  a  field  officer  in  the 
army  might  hold  the  same'rankhere, 
without  regard  to  any  such  qualifi- 
cation. Volunteer  corps  might,  if 
they  chose,  transfer  themselves  with 
the  approbation  of  his  majesty  into 
this  local  militia. 

The  period  of  service,  during  the 
year,  to  be  28  days,  exclusive  of  the 
days  for  assembling,  marching,  &c. 
for  which  pay  to  be  allowed.  The 
expence  would  not  exceed  that  of 
the  present  volunteer  establishment. 
It  would  not  exceed  4/.  per  man 
for  the  year.  Having  a  regimental 
force  of  400,000  men,  in  addition 
to  a  regular  army  of  200,000, 
which  might,  if  occasion  required, 
be  augmented  to  250,000,  parlia- 
ment might  rest  content,  and  trust 
that  the  empire  was  secure.  Lord 
Ca;Btlereagh  concluded  with  moving 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  make 
beHer  provision  for  the  internal  de- 
fence 
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fence  of  the  kingdom,  which  was  as  he  came  into  office,  set  ahout 

given.  subverting  the  system  of  his  prede- 

On  the  2nd  of  May,  before  the  cesser,  and  introducing  one  of  his 
order  of  the  day  for  the  second  read-  own.  From  these  various  experi- 
ing  of  the  local  militia  bill  was  read,  ments  the  country  derived  little  ad- 
lordCastlereagh  beggedleavetostate  dit  ional  strength,  and  the  soldier  no 
two  or  three  additions  and  altera-^  benefit  at  all ;  but,  to  the  authors 
tions,  which  he  meant  to  introduce  of  them  they  were  a  source  of  con- 
bearing  upon  the  principle  of  the  siderable  patronage  and  influent:e. 
bill.  It  was  proposed,  1st,  that  The  plan,  indeed,  which  had  been 
those  who  had  served  personally  in  introduced  under  the  late  adminis* 
the  militia  should  be  exempted  tration,  was  not  liable  to  this  re*- 
from  the  ballot  for  the  local  mili*  proach.  It  was  projected  solely 
tia.  2ndly,  that  when  any  corps  of  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of 
volunteers  transferred  its  services  the  army,  and  the  good  of  the 
from  the  volunteer  establishment  to  country  ;  and,  on  this  account,  he 
the  local  militia,  the  officers  of  such  had  most  ardently  wished  that  it 
corps  should  retain  their  rank,  and  might  be  permanent,  and  that  it 
that  all  men  should  be  admitted  in-  might  have  prevented  in  future  all 
to  the  local  militia  without  any  re-  new  experiments  of  state  empirics, 
gard  to  age :  Srdly,  that  when  per-  The  measure  proposed  by  lord 
sons  changed  their  residence  from  Castlereagh,hecontended,wou]dbe 
one  county  to  another,  they  likewise  enormously  expensive  to  the  coun* 
should  be  permitted  to  transfer  their  try,  most  oppressive  to  individuals, 
services  to  the  local  militia  of  the  and  at  the  same  time  totally  futile 
county  in  which  they  should  reside ;  and  useless.  Was  it  possible  that 
and  4thly,  that  the  families  of  those  the  public  money  could  be  more 
men  who  were  drawn,  and  unable  idly  and  wantonly  squandered,  than 
to  support  themselves,  should  re-  in  being  given  as  bounties  to  the 
ceive  the  same  allowance  which  volunteers  to  enter  into  the  local 
was  now  granted  to  the  families  of  militia ;  by  which  means,  from  be- 
volunteers  when  called  out  on  per-  ing  an  useful,  they  would  become 
manent  duty :  this  allowance  to  be  altogether  an  useless  body.  The 
paid  in  the  first  instance  by  their  bill  before  the  house  was  liable  to 
respective  parishes,  and  to  be  re-  all  the  objections  to  the  most  vi- 
paid  to  the  parishes  by  the  receiver  gorous  measures,  without  being 
general  of  the  army.  calculated  to  produce  any  one  of 

Many  objections  were  made  to  the  advantages  of  a  measure  of  this 

this  bill  in  its  progress  ;  the  prin-  description.     It  would  prove  inju- 

cipal  of  which  were  stated  by  co-  rious  to  the  regular  recruiting  of 

lonel  Shipley,  who,  on  lord  Castle-  the  army.     It  was  proposed,  that 

reagh's  having  moved  that  the  bill  the  local  militia  should  be  officered 

be  now  read  a  second   time,    re-  in  the  same  way  with  the  regular 

marked,  that  every  session  of  par-  militia.     But  if  it  was  found  im- 

liaroent  some  new  plan  was  brought  possible  to  find  a  sufficient  num- 

forward  connected    with   the   de-  ber  of  officers   properly   qualified 

fence  of  the   country  ;   and   that  for  the  latter  service*   how  could 

every  succeeding  minister,  as  soon  they  be  procured  for  tlie  former? 

[I  2]  He 
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He  also  disapproved  highly  of  sub- 
stitutes not  being  allowed,  and  con- 
tended that  this  prohibition  would 
not  only  give  rise  to  much  fraud 
and  imposition,  but  that  it  offered  a 
strong  inducement  to  perjury. 

The  local  militia  bill  having  pass« 
ed  through  the  usual  stages  in  the 
house  of  commons,  was  brought  in- 
to the  house  of  lords,  where,  after 
some  discussion  it  was,  21st  June, 
agreed  to. 

The  principle  of  the  local  mili- 
tia bill  for  England  was  extended 
to  Scotland.  On  the  motion  for 
the  third  reading  of  the  Scotch  lo- 
cal militia  bill  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, Mr.  Yorke  said,  that  he 
saw  no  reason  why  the  training  act 
should  not  also  be  adopted  in  Scot- 
land, as  well  as  in  England. 

House  of  Commons,  Jan.  25. — 
Mr.  Bankes,  agreeably  to  notice, 
rose  to  make  a  motion,  to  which 
he  did  not  suppose  there  would  be 
any  objection,  as  resolutions  to  the 
same  effect  had  been  agreed  to  by 
the  house  last  session. 

After  a  few  observations  on  the 
beneficial  tendency  of  the  measure, 
and  even  its  tendency  ultimately  to 
8trengthen,ratherthantointrenchon 
the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  he 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
prevent  the  grant  of  offices  and  re- 
versions during  life,  or  with  benefit 
of  survivorship.  After  some  con- 
versation, the  question  was  put  and 
carried,  with  the  single  negative  of 
Mr.  William  Dundas,  who  had  not 
been  present  when  this  question 
was  last  before  the  house. 

Mr.  Bankes  then  brought  in  the 
bill,  which  was  carried  through  the 
usual  stages  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, into  the  house  of  lords : 
where,  on  the  second  reading, 
March  10,  it  was  opposed  by  lord 


Arden,  lord  Redesdale,  the  earl 
of  Carlisle,  and  the  earl  of  Moira ; 
and  recommended  by  lord  Boring- 
don,  lord  Vassal  Holland,  the  earl 
Grey,  and  the  earl  of  Lauderdale. 
Lord  Arden  still  persisted  in  con- 
sidering the  bill,  as  he  had  done 
before,  when  the  question  was  last 
agitated  as  an  infringement  of  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  also  as 
an  encroachment  on  the  privileges 
of  their  lordships'  house.  He  call- 
ed to  mind  the  measures  that  were 
witnessed  in  this  country  in  the 
year  1641. 

Lord  Redesdale,  in  like  man- 
ner, requested  their  lordships  to 
look  to  the  beginning  of  the  French 
revolution,  and  to  consider  what  ir- 
reparable mischief  followed  the 
advice  of  Mr.  Neckar  to  increase 
the  number  and  weight  of  the  Tiers 
Etat,  sitting  and  voting  in  the  same 
assembly  with  the  nobility.  The 
Tiers  Etat  prevailed  :  the  nobility 
were  soon  proscribed,  despoiled  of 
their  possessions,  and  driven  into 
beggary  and  exile.  And  what  was 
the  pretext  and  cause  of  that  vio- 
lent change?  The  reform  of  a- 
buses  ;  the  adoption  of  an  econo- 
mical system.  That  the  bill  was 
recommended  by  lord  Vassal  Hol- 
land, and  the  earl  Grey,  as  the 
firts  step  of  a  plan  of  public  econo- 
my. If  offices  were  still  granted 
in  reversion,  it  must  greatly  embar- 
rass the  operation  of  any  such 
plan.  The  bill  was  suffered  to  go 
into  a  committee,  but  on  the  third 
reading  it  was  thrown  out  by  a 
great  majority.  Contents  28— Non- 
contents  128. 

'  House  of  Commons,  April  7.-— 
Mr.  Bankes  moved  the  commit- 
ment of  another  reversion  bill, 
which  had  been  introduced  and 
gone  through  some  of  the  usual 

stages. 
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stages.  Mr.  Bankes  reminded  the 
committee,  that  by  the  rejection  of 
the  former  bill  in  the  house  of  lords, 
they  were  precluded  from  bringing 
forward  exactly  the  ibame  measure 
this  session.  On  this  account  be 
had  brought  in  a  bill  with  a  limi tac- 
tion in  point  of  time.  If  this  should 
be  carried  it  would  at  least  secure 
one  object,  namely,  the  prevention 
of  any  new  grant  during  the  limit* 
ed  period,  which  might  affect  the 
proceedings  o£  the  committee  of 
finance.  As  to  the  limitation  of 
time,  it  was  his  intention  that  the 
blank  should  be  filled  up  with '  a 
provision  that  the  bill  should  be  in 
Ibrce  for  one  year  from  the  passing 
of  the  act,  and  from  the  close  of 
that  period  to  the  end  of  six  weeks^ 
from  the  commencement  of  the  sub* 
sequent  session  of  parliament.  A 
long  conversation  ensued,  in  whidh 
there  was  a  very  general  concur- 
rence in  opinion,  that  the  measure 
was  good,  as  far  as  it  went^  though 
it  was  much  too  limited*  This  bill 
was  finally  passed  in  the  house  of 
lords  on  the  12th  of  May. 

House  of  Commons,  May  18.-— 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly  rose,  to  make 
his  promised  motion  on  the  crimi- 
nal law  of  the  country.  He,  in 
common  with  others,  had  alwaya 
lamented,  that  by  the  criminal  law 
of  the  country,  capital  punishments 
were  appointed  to  be  inflicted  for 
so  many  crimes.  He  said,  **  ap- 
pointed," because,  in  fact,  they 
were  not  so  frequently  executed,  al- 
though no  principle  wlas  better  esta- 
blished than  that  the  certainty,  ^ot 
the  severity  of  punishment,r^dered 
it  efficacious.  This  principle  had 
long  been  proved,  ana  published  to 
the  world  by  the  marquis  of  Bec- 
caria*.  But  the  admiration  which 
his  work  produced  in  Great  Britain, 


had  not  produced  any  change  ift 
our  system,  which  was  directly  the 
reverse  of  that  noble  writer's :  for. 
with  us  punishments  were  most  se-^ 
vere  and  most  uncertain.  .  Haviqy 
illustrated  the  truth  of  this  propo* 
sition,  he  said,  that,  for  the  preseaff 
he  would  confine  his  observatioii»  . 
and  his  motion  to  one  class  of  thoie 
crimes,  which,  as  he  had  befor* 
stated,  seldom  received  the  puniah-: 
ment  Ihe  law  had  appointed  ibr< 
them ;  a  class  on  which  the  law  in- 
flicted extraordinary  severity  of  pu- 
nishment, without  any  well  foood- 
ed  motive  to  that  severity.  Bm. 
meant  those  charges  where  the  cfr-' 
pital  part  of  the  charge  depended  ■ 
on  the  amount.  By  a  statute  of 
William  and  Mary,  privately  to 
steal  from  a  person  to  the  value  of 
five  shillings,  was  rendered  capitd. 
In  queen  Anne's  reign,  to  steal  to 
the  value  of  forty  sliallii^  ip  m 
dwellinghou8e,wa8renderedcapit^ 
and  by  a  statute  of  queen  Eliie- 
beth,  a  theft  of  so  small  a  sum  n»' 
twelve  pence,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, made  a  coital  offence*. 
—As  the  necessaries, .  the  conve- 
niencies,  and  the  luxuries  of  life  ' 
had  become  dearer,  the  severity  oi 
the  laws  occasioned  the  frequent 
non-execution  of  them.  There 
was  another  circumstance  to  whiqh 
he  was  desirous  of  calling  the  at- 
tention of  the  house;  it- was,  the 
case  of  persons,  who,  being  ac- 
cused or  crimes,  suffered  impri- 
sonment, took  their  trial,  and  tnen 
proved  their  innocence :  there  waa 
no  compensation  for  such  personst 
unless  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
prosecution  was  malicious.  He  al- 
lowed that  under  the  best  system 
of  criminal  law,  suspicion  roust 
sometimes  light  on  the  innocent 
man,  and  that  the  good  of  the 

public  ' 
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poUic  might  req:::re  his  corSne- 
meat  until  his  inii^ccnce  shoal  i  be 
ascertained.  Bjt  be  cor.: eroded, 
that  when  it  was  ascertained,  the 
aofferer  should  be  compensated  as 
far  at  it  was  practicable  to  com- 
pensate him.  The  merits  of  the 
person  acquitted,  and  his  right  to 
indemnity  might  be  determined  bj 
the  judge  before  whom  he  was 
tried,  Sach  a  regulation  would 
proceed  on  similar  principle^  to  those 
of  lh02f  relatife  to  the  prosecu- 
tions by  which  the  judge  was  em- 
powered, taking  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  under  considera- 
tion, to  order  the  treasurer  of  the 
county  to  make  such  compensation 
as  justice  demanded.  He  would 
therefore  introduce  a  similar  pro- 
position into  the  bill  which  he  in- 
tended to  propose  on  the  subject. 
In  the  first  place,  however,  he  would 
move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
repeal  so  much  of  the  act  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  as  related  to  taking  away 
the  benefit  of  clergy  from  persons 
stealing  privately  from  the  persons 
€)f  Others.  Leave  was  given  to  bring 
in  the  bill,  and  Sir  Samuel  Romilly 
met  with  great  applause  for  turn- 
ing his  enlightened  mind  to  the 
consideration  of  such  subjects  as 
those  on  which  he  had  that  evening 
addressed  the  house. 

Sir  Samuel  also  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  provide  in  cer- 
tain cases  compensation  to  persons 
tried  and  acquitted  in  a  criminal 
court  for  the  damages  sustained  by 
thcm>  in  consequence  of  having 
been  detained  in  custody  and 
brought  to  trial.  Objections  of  no 
inconsiderable  weight  were  made 
to  this  proposal;  but  leave  was 
given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

In  a  committee  of  the  whole 


hoose,  June  24,  the  solicitor  gene- 
ral proposed  a  clause,  declaring 
that  stealing  without  a  person  s 
imowledge,  whether  privily  from 
the  person  or  not,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  robbei^,  should  be 
punished  by  banishment  for  life, 
to  be  reduced  at  the  discretion  of 
the  judge  to  any  period  not  less 
than  seven  years ;  leaving  it,  how- 
ever, optional  with  the  judge,  if 
the  case  should  seem  to  merit  it, 
to  commute  the  punishment  into 
imprisonment  for  any  period  not 
exceeding  three  years.  The  biU 
was  passed  with  this  Amendment. 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly  signified, 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  press  the 
*'  acquitted  person's  compensation 
bill"  any  farther,  but  that  he  should 
bring  it  forward  early  in  the  next 
session. 

The  necessity  of  some  alteration 
in  the  constitution  of  the  court  of 
session  in  Scotland,  had  given  birth 
to  lord  GrenviUe's  bill  relative  to 
that  subject,  which  fell  to  the  ground 
through  the  change  of  ministry,  and 
the  prorogation  and  dissolution  of 
parliament.*  A  bill  for  the  bet- 
ter administration  of  justice  in  Scot" 
land,  was  introduced  in  the  present 
session  by  the  lord  chancellor  El- 
don,  who,  on  the  question  for  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill,  April  8> 
explained  its  object. 

It  was  proposed  to  divide  the 
court  of  session  into  two  chambers 
of  seven  and  eight  judges,  to  give 
those  courts  certain  powers  of  mak- 
ing regulations  with  respect  to  pro- 
ceedings, and  with  respect  to  in- 
terim executions  whilst  appeals 
were  pending ;  and  also  to  issue  a 
commission  to  ascertain  in  what 
cases  it  might  be  proper  to  esta- 
blish a  trial  by  jury.    He  joined  in 
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:ali  tboie  eulogiatns  which  had  been 
passed  upon  the  trial  by  jury^^and  to 
which,  in  England,  we  felt  that  we 
owed  our  liberty  and  our  bapfu- 
ness.  But  it  did  not  follow  that  it 
was  equally  applicable  to  Scotland. 
Nor  was  it  a  politic  or  proper  mode 
of  proceeding  to  force  that  mode 
of  trial  upon  a  country  where,  in 
civil  cases,  its  benefits  were  .not  un- 
derstood or  appreciated. 

Lord  Grenvtlle  still  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  divide  the  court 
of  session  into  thcee  chambers  than 
two.  And,  with  respect  to  trial  by 
jury,  be  thought  there  ought  to  be 
a  wronger  recommendation  of  it  in 
the  bill  than  there  was  at  present,  a 
stronger  indication  of  the  opinion 
of  the  legislature  in  its  favour. 

Lord  Melville  referred  to  an  opi* 
nion  of  lord  Mansfield,  respecting 
a  proposition  of  lord  Swioton,  to 
introduce  ffraduall^  the  trial  by 
jury  in  civil  cases  into  Scotland  $ 
and  said,  that  after  the  doubts  ex* 
pressed  on  this  subject  by  that  emi- 
nent lawyer,  he  (lord  Melville) 
might  well  hesitate  with  respect  to 
its  policy.  On  the  25th  June,  the 
bill  was  read  a  third  time  and 
passed. 

A  law  was  also  passed  for  en- 
abling his  majesty  to  prant  annuls 
ties  to  the  judges  of  the  courts  of 
session,  justiciary,andexchequerof 
Scotland,  who  might  retire  after 
having  served  in  either  of  these  si-- 
tuations  for  fifteen  years,  or  be  dis-> 
qualified  from  the  discharge  of  their 
duty  by  any  permanent  infirmity. 
The  annuities  to  be  equal  to  three- 
fourths  of  their  salary. 

Ever  since  the  breaking  out  of 
the  French  revolution,  an  unusual 
degree  of  attention  was  paid  by  the 
higher  orders,  and  all  men  of  great 
property  m  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 


land,  to  %he  exterior  of  refiguM 
and  the  ministers  of  religion.  M 
bill,  proposed  by  the  joint  labonat^ 
of  the  bii^op  of  London  (Porteua)^ 
and  the  chancellor  of  the  exdbth 
quer,  was  brought  into  parliament 
n>r  the  relief  and  support  of  tte 
poorer  clergy  of  the  ^stabliihMl 
church ;  the  nature  and  object  «f 
which  bill  was  explained  by  tW 
bishop  when  he  moved  the  secoad 
readingof  thebill(whioh  had  paMeA 
inthehouseo^commoos  )oo  the  27th 
of  June  in  the  house  of  lords.  If  te 
were  disposed,  he  said,  to  take 4^^ 
their  lordships'  time,  he  might  poot* 
tray  such  scenes  of  distress  Mnongafe 
poor  curates,  as  would  make  upon 
their  minds  a  deep  and  melandio||]r 
impression.  The  present  measani 
had  for  its  oliject  to  provide  a  prOf 
per  person  to  reside  in  those  pair 
rislies  which  were  deserted  bf 
their  incumbents,  where  the  living 
amounted  to  400^  and  npward% 
and  to  allow  out  of  that  income  imtfin 
fifth  for  the  support  of  that  persoa. 
so  appointed  to  do  the  duty.  Them 
were  many  benefices  of,  1,0001; 
2,000/.  and  some  3,000^  a  year.    • 

But  this  provision  of  one-£fth 
was  adopted  only  till  it  amounted 
to  2501*  a  year.  He  considered 
that  the  living  of  every  incumbent 
was  conditional.  The  canons  of 
the  church,  and  ▼arious  conven* 
tions,  clearly  showed  that  bishopa^ 
had  a  right  to  interfere  with  tm 
whole  living,  by  taking  it  from  the 
incumbent  who  neglected  to  per* 
form  his  duty,  tmd  granting  it  to 
another  ui|der  their  own  appoint*  . 
ment* 

Hie  bill  was  supported  by  lord 
^Harrowby  and  the  earl  of  Suffolk  $ 
but  opposed  by  the  oarl  of  Buck* 
inghamsbire,  the  earl  of  Moim» 
viscount  Sidmouth,  the  earl  of  Lau* 

derdaloy 
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^rdale.  lord  Hawkebburr ,  tbesrcb- 
hiKb'jp  of  Caijterbur}',  ibe  bifibcip  of 
RocLie&ier,  tliebibLops  of  Hereford 
and  Carlikie,  aiid  the  lord  chanceilor. 
The  cLief  grounds  on  mbicb  it  was 
opposed  were,  that  it  wae  a  liolalion 
of  private,  and  of  the  securitT  of 
eccle^iaEtica]  propertj,  while  it 
tended  to  ac  iDdefinite  eDlargement 
of  the  power  of  the  bishops,  aod 
ihat  it  was  inadequate  to  the  ac- 
complibhment  of  its  object. 

Lord  Moira  ob^enred,  that  if  this 
bill  was  to  be  defended  on  the 
ground,  that  a  part  of  the  rector's 
income  had  been  apportioned  to 
the  curate  on  a  former  occasion « 
whyy  then,  at  a  future  time  (since 
according  to  what  their  lordbhips' 
had  just  heard  from  a  reverend 
prelate,  bishops  claimed  in  the 
point  in  question,  an  unlimited 
power)  anotlier  bill  might  not  be  in- 
troduced, founded  upon  the  present, 
to  appropriate  the  whole  of  the  in* 
cumbent's  living.  Even  the  act  of 
ni)f}  in  his  mind,  had  been  the 
cause  of  considerable  hardships. 
There  were  livings  as  low  as  100/. 
and  yet  751,  out  of  that  must  be 
paid  to  the  officiating  curate. 

The  earl  of  Buckinghamshire 
observed,  that  it  was  to  be  recol- 
lected that  advowsons  were  now 
bought  and  sold  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  any  other  negotiable  pro- 
perty. With  what  justice,  then, 
could  the  legislature  call  upon  a 
beneficed  clergyman  who  had 
bought  his  living  on  a  calculation 
of  having  the  services  of  a  curate 
at  a  certain  price,  to  pay  a  still 
larger  sum. 

The  earl  of  Lauderdale  said, 
that  perhaps  the  great  origin  of  the 
evil  proposed  to  be  remedied  by  the 
bill,  would  be  found  in  the  fre- 
quency of  ordination,  and  in  calling 


to  that  profesBiOD  such  Dombefs  ef 
Toung  men,  as  it  was  impossible  to 
provide  for.  It  should  be  attri- 
buted to  that  glot  of  the  commo- 
dity which  the  reverend  prelates 
tbemselTes  occasioned.  He  also 
of^MKed  the  bill  as  laying  a  great 
vogfat  on  the  possessor  of  a  small 
Ixring,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
affeded  the  rector  with  2,000/.  a 
year,  in  a  very  trifling  manner. 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
did  not  consider  the  measure  pro- 
posed as  either  oppressive  in  its 
operation,  or  a  violation  of  the 
interests  of  the  church.  The  power 
it  gave  to  bishops  was  only  similar 
to  that  with  which  they  were  in- 
vested in  the  early  times  of  the 
consdtuuon  of  the  church.  He 
dted  the  case  of  a  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, who  was  rebuked  b^  the 
pope  for  not  allowing  a  sufficient 
compensation  to  curates  or  vicars 
temporal,  as  they  were  then  desig- 
nated in  his  diocese.  But  though 
he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
principle  of  the  bill,  there  were 
some  of  the  clauses  which  he  thought 
would  be  attended  with  injurious 
effects,  and  introduce  vexation  and 
mischief.  He  should  therefore  vote 
that  the  bill  be  rejected. — The 
question  oo  the  third  reading  being 
called  for,  the  bill  was  thrown  out 
without  a  division. 

Yet  the  object  of  the  bill  was  not 
disapproved,  or  lost  sight  of.  With 
aprospectiveviewto  some  future  bill. 

The  earl  of  Buckinghamshire 
moved,  June  27th,  that  there  be 
laid  before  the  house  an  account 
of  the  number  of  livings  beyond 
the  amount  of  400/.  per  annum, 
distinguishing  those  wnere  the  in- 
cumbent  resided,  and  those  where 
a  resident  curate  was  employed. 

Lord    Harrowby  proposed   an 
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amendment,  to  leave  out  the  words 
•<  distinguishing,  &c."  On  the  ques- 
tion that  these  words  stand  part  of 
the  bill,  the  house  divided ;  Con- 
tents 28— Not  Contents  19.  Next 
day,  June  28, 

Lord  Harrowby,  pursuant  to  a 
notice  he  had  given  the  day  before, 
rose  to  submit  a  motion   to  their 
lordships,  which  was  suggested  to 
him  by  some  observations  that  had 
been  made  during  the  discussion  of 
this  question.      It  was  agreed  and 
seemed  to  be  wished  on  all  hands, 
that  something  should  be  done  to- 
wards  improving  the  condition  of 
the  inferior  clergy.  It  had  all  along 
been  his  opinion,  that  the  house  was 
proceeding  to  legislate  on  a  matter 
respecting  which  they  had  nothing 
like   adequate   information  before 
them.     This  want  of  due  informa- 
tion he  was  anxious  to  supply.  And 
the  object  of  his  present  motion 
was,  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  livings  which  were  under 
150/.  per  annum;  how  great  would 
be  the  sum  necessary  to  bring  these 
small  livings  up  to  150/.  per  an- 
num ;    and  how  long  the  period  of 
time  under  the   present    circum- 
stances, necessary  for  the  attain- 
ment of  that  object.  With  a  view  to 
get  at  which,  .,he  moved  an  humble 
address  to  his  majesty,  praying  he 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to  di- 
rect that  there  be  laid  before  the 
house  an  account  of  the  number  of 
livings  under  150/.  per  annum. 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
expressed  his  thanks  to  the  noble 
baron  for  the  pains  he  had  taken 
on  this  subject,  and  his  readiness  to 
co-operate  with  him  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  object. 


The  earl  of  Motra  also  gave  hit 
hearty  concurrence  to  the  motion* 
So  also  did  lord  Hawkesbury,  who 
assured  his  noble  friend  that  every 
thing  should  be  done  by  him  to 
give  effect  to  his  laudable  intentions 
and  endeavours. 

Nor  was  the  kirk  of  Scotland 
forgotten.  An  Act  was  passed  for 
defining  and  regulating  the  powers 
of  the  commission  ofteindsio  aug- 
menting and  modifying  the  stipends 
of  the  Scotch  clergy. 

An  act  was  also  passed,  for  en* 
forcing  the  residence  of  spiritual 
persons  in  Ireland  on  their  bene- 
fices; and  another  to  make  more 
effectual  provision  for  the  building 
and  re-building  of  chapels,  churches 
and  glebe  houses,  and  for  the  pur« 
chase  of  glebe  lands,  glebe  houses, 
and  impropriations  in  Ireland. 

Though  the  petition  of  the  Ro- 
man catholics  of  Ireland  for  com- 
plete emancipation  from  all  disabi* 
iities  whatever,  civil  or  military, 
after  the  usual  discussions,  was  re- ' 
jectcd ;  a  grant  of  9,520/.  was  made 
for  the  currentyear,  for  the  support 
of  the  RomancatholiccoIlegeofMay- 
nooth.  In  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sions that  took  place  on  this  subject, 
Dr.  Duigenan  read  the  oath  of  the  ca- 
tholic priests,  in  order  to  shew  that 
they  paid  an  obedience  to  the  pope, 
which  wasinconsistentwith  theking's 
supremacy.  The  provisions  for  the 
education  of  the  established  cler* 
gy,  he  observed,  fell  short  of  those 
proposed  to  be  granted  to  the  pa- 
pists. There  were  in  the  university 
of  Dublin  30  poor  scholars,  who 
got  but  a  dinner  once  a  dai^*  and 
72  scholars  of  the  house  that  got  a 
dinner  once  a  day  but  no  lodgings, 

The 


•  The  doctor,  no  doubt,  meant  one  meal  a  day.  which  was  their  dinner.  Even 
the  fellows  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  as  &r  as  we  have  liisen  inarmed,  dine  but 
once  a  day. 
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The  doctor  described  the  catholics 
as  bad  subjects,  and  hostile  to  the 
state. 

Mr.  Barham  objected  to  the  use 
of  such  language  in  speaking  of 
four  millions  of  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects. 

Tlie  Speaker  declared,  that  the 
freedom  of  debate  did  not  preclude 
such  language. 

Mr.  Duigenan  then  repeated  his 
former  sentiments;  and  he  declared 
that,  if  any  one  would  move  to 
witlidraw  the  public  aid  altogether 
from  Maynooth,  he  would  second 
the  motion. 

The  original  grant  to  the  Roman 
catholic  colIc{?e  at  Maynooth,  was 
8,000/.  In  addition  to  this  sum,  the 
last  parliament  had  voted  5,000/. 
makmg  in  all  13,000/.*  Before 
this  vote,  however,  could  be  carried 
into  effect,  that  parliament  was  dis- 
solved, and  when  the  new  parlia- 
ment mety  his  majesty's  present 
ministers  wished  to  resort  to  the 
former  sum.  But  finding  that  the 
trustees  had  acted  upon  the  faith  of 
receiving  the  larger  sum,  they  had 
for  that  one  year,  carried  into  exe- 
cution the  intention  of  their  prede- 
cessors. The  sum  of  9,250/.  con- 
siderably more  than  8,000/.  but  still 
considerably  less  than  13,000/, 
was  a  kind  of  compromise  between 
contending  opinions. 

Mr.  Grattan  and  other  members 
on  the  same  side  of  the  question, 
contended,  that  a  provision  for  the 
education  of  250  students  would  be 
insufficient  to  supply  the  vacancies 
that  would  occur  in  the  catholic 
clergy  by  deaths  or  casualties.  By 
reducing  the  grant  ofl  3,000/.  a  year, 
though  some  addition  had  been 
m^e  to  that  of  8,000/.  the  house 


would  secure  the  ignorance  and 
prejudices  of  a  great  portion  of  the 
catholics. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
observed,  that  the  memorial  of  the 
catholics,  which  had  led  to  the  esta- 
blishment at  Maynooth,  claimed  no 
pecuniary  aid.  The  catholics  pro- 
mised to  defray  the  whole  expense 
themselves ;  and  though  the  govern- 
ment and  parliament  gave  them 
8,000/.  in  aid  of  the  object,  that  was 
no  reason  why  the  country  should 
be  subject  to  constantly  increasing 
demands,  for  a  purpose  of  which 
there  was  no  precedent  in  any  age 
or  country,  that  of  educating  at  the 
public  expense,  the  priesthood  of  a 
religion  differing  widely  from  the 
established  one.  He  thought  it  was 
as  mucli  as  could  reasonably  be 
asked,  to  educate  250  persons  at 
the  public  expense;  who  with  111 
educated  in  a  private  manner,  were 
an  abundantsupply  for  the  catholic 
ministry.  It  was  no  part  of  religious 
toleration,  Mr.  Perceval  said,  to 
make  provision  for  the  education 
of  the  clergy  of  the  tolerated  sect. 
If  it  were  so,  the  ministers  of  the 
raethodists,  anabaptists,  and  sande- 
manians,  would  on  that  ground 
have  as  good  a  claim  to  education 
as  the  catholic  clergy. — This  last 
observation  of  Mr.  Perceval,  is  no- 
ticed on  account  of  the  remarkable 
reply  that  was  made  to  it  by  Mr. 
Grattan. — « It  was  true,  he  said, 
the  ministers  of  those  sectarians 
were  not  educated  at  the  public 
expense ;  but  they  were  few  in  num- 
ber in  comparison  of  the  catholics, 
who  formed  the  great  body  of  the 
people  in  Ireland."  To  what  cala- 
mities would  not  this  principle  of 
vesting  political  rights  on  the  sole 

basis 
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basis  of  numbers  lead,  if  it  were  that  this  supply  in  the  present  stttV' 

pushed  into  all    its   just   conse-  of  Europe  was  cut  off,  without  anj^ 

qoences  ?    When  the  house,  in  the  prospect  of  a  sufficient  resource  m- 

committee  of  supply,    April  29»  the  last  year's  crop  of  this  ooaotiy^- 

divided  on    the    questioh,    there  thought  it  right,  as  a  precantioft- 

appeared  for  the  larger  grant  of  against  famine,  to  stop  the  distillii'' 

1 3,000^. — 58 ;   for   the   latter  of  tion  of  corn,  with  a  view  to  a  reidy  - 

9,250Z. — 93«  and  immediate,  as  weU  as  a  iiMre 

Among  the  most  important  and  ample  and  satisfactory  supply  ofl 

generally  ^interesting  laws  enacted  sustenance  for  the  people.     Ife' 

in  this  session  of  parliament,  a  dis-  entered  into  a  variety  of  calcubh'' 

tingui^ed  place  is  occupied  by  the  tions  to  show,  that  the  saving  bf^ 

act  to  prohibit  the  distillation  of  the  prohibition  of  the  distillertai' 

spirits  from  corn  or  grain  for  «  would  cover  more  than  half  die 

limited  time.  It  may  be  recollected  deficiency  created  by  the  stoppago- 

by  our  readers,  that  in  the  last  of  importation,  and  more  than  tte' 

session  of  the  last  parliament,  the  whole  importation  of  oats !    Lotd 

earl  Temple  moved  in  the  house  Binning  concluded  with  movhiM' 

of  commons,  the  appointment  of  a  that  the  report  of  the  committee  dft 

committee  to  consider  of  the  possi-  inquiry  be  referred  to  a  commltttNT ' 

bility  and  propriety  of  permitting  of  the  whole  house :  and  he  anll^ 

sugar  and  molasses  to  be  used  ta  cipated,  from  the  moderation  M& 

distilleries  and  breweries  ;  not  to  good  sense  of  the  gentlemen  pi^ 

the   exclusion    of  grain,  but  en  sent,  that  the  wishes  of  the  cdmi-* 

principles  of  fair  competition.*    A  mittee  would  be  carried  into  eAcC;' 

committee  was  appointed ;  and  it  was  After  a  long  debate  on  the  questioii^ 

stated  by  lord  Binning,  chairman  for  the  Speaker's  leaving  the  chair»^ 

of  the  committee  in  the  house  of  the  house  divided.— For  the  Speak*- 

commons.    May  19,  that  it  had  er's  leaving  the  chair,  that  is,  for' 

become  necessary  to  ascertain  how  going  into   a  committee,    122.«* 

far  the  restriction  of  the  distillers  Against  it,  108.     A  great  alarm* 

to  the  use  of  sugar  and  molasses  was  excited  amongst  the  agricuU 

would  affect  the  agriculture  of  the  turists  throughout  the  whole  coon* 

country.  try,  and  many  petitions  were  pre*- 

This  investigation,    he    statM,  sented  against  the  bill.    In  both 

had  led  to  the  knowledge  of  facts  houses  of  parliament   it  was  op<*^ 

which  established  the  wisdom  and  posed  warmly,    attd  not  without 

necessity  of  the  restriction,  exclu**  plausible  arguments,  the  most  solid 

sively  of  all  consideration  whatever  of  which,  in  our  judgment,  was  the- 

of  the  interests  of-  the  West  India  tendency  of  the  measure  to  prevent 

islands ;  though  the  two  questions  that  accumulation  of  grain  in  the 

could  not    indeed    be    separated,  hands  of  the  farmers,  which  in  thil 

The  committee  finding  that  this  country  supplies  the  place  of  the 

country  was  generally  dependent  magazines  established  in  so  many^ 

for  a  sufficient  supply  of  com  and  other  countries.    It  tended,  if  long, 

ilour  upon  foreign  countries,  and  continued^  or  frequently  repeatec^ 

w 
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to  deprive  the  agriculturist  of  that 
market,  which  by  creating  a  de- 
mand for  more  grain  than  the 
mere  support  of  the  population  re- 
quires, induces  him  to  raise  more : 
to  which  superabundance,  in  case 
of  a  comparative  failure  of  the 
crop,  recourse  can  be  had  for  sup- 
plying the  extreme  and  claimant 
wants  of  the  people.  The  bill, 
after  a  great  struggle,  was  read  a 
third  time  in  the  house  of  lords 
and  passed,  on  the  2nd  of  July. 

By  this  time  the  object  that  was 
paramount  to  all  others  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  and  heart  was  Spain. — 
The  Spaniards,  roused  by  the  per- 
fidious and  base  conduct  of  Buona- 
parte and  his  agents  towards  the 
royal  family  of  Spain,  to  resent- 
ment, indignation,  hatred,  and  re- 
venge, had  declared  in  every  pro- 
vince, though  without  previous  con- 
cert, simultaneously,  and  with  one 
consent,  their  fixed  resolution  to 
avenge  their  wrongs,  and  free  their 
country  from  the  tyranny  and  con- 
tamination of  the  French,  or  to 
Eerish  in  the  attempt :  and  deputies 
ad  come  from  the  Junta  andstates 
of  the  principality  of  Asturias,  to 
solicit  the  aid  of  the  king  and 
government  of  Great  Britaiir  and 
Ireland. 

Mr.  Sheridan  seemed  to  be  no 
more  than  the  organ  of  the  public 
sentiments  and  vows,  when  in  the 
house  of  commons  June  15,  he 
rose  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
legislature  to  the  affairs  of  Spain, 
and  their  utmost  exertions  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Spaniards.  <<  I 
am  far,"  said  he,  <<from  wishing  mi- 
nisters to  embark  in  any  rash  or 
romantic  enterprise  in  favour  of 
Spain ;  but,  sir,  if  the  enthusiasm 
and  animation,  which  now  exists  in 


a  part  of  Spain,  should  spread  over 
tbe  whole  of  that  countrv,  I  ain 
convinced  that  since  the  first  burst 
of  the  French  revolution,  there  ne- 
ver existed  so  happy  an  opportuni- 
ty for  Great  Britain  to  strike  a  bold 
stroke  for  the  rescue  of  the  world. 
But,  sir,  it  is  said,  *  if  you  do  not 
distrust  the  administration,  why 
discuss  this  subject  in  parliament  T 
Sir,  I  will  tell  you  why.  I  am  dis- 
posed to  trust  administration.  But 
I  wish  first  to  declare,  that,  in  my 
opinion,  we  must  not  deal  in  drib- 
blets ;  we  must  do  much  or  nothing. 
Why  do  I  make  this  declaration  ? 
Because  no  cabinet  which  has 
hitherto  existed  in  this  country 
—not  even  excepting  that  with 
which  1  had  the  honour  of  being 
connected — has  pursued  simply  and 
plainly  one  clear  and  distinct 
object.  Instead  of  striking  at  the 
core  of  the  evil,  the  administrations 
of  this  country  have  hitherto 
contented  ttiemselves  with  nibbling 
at  the  rind.  In  this  censure,  I 
tnust  not  include  an  honourable 
friend  near  me,  nor  Mr.  Burke. 
They  would  have  proceeded  direct- 
ly and  completely  to  the  object 
which  they  had  in  view,  or  they 
would  not  have  advanced  to  it  a 
step.  But  with  these  exceptions, 
the-  ministers  of  England  have ' 
pursued  a  petty  policy  ;  they  have 
gone  about  filching  sugar  islands, 
and  neglecting  all  that  was  dignified , 
and  all  that  was  consonant  to 
the  truly  understood  interests  of 
their  country.  I  wish  therefore, 
sir,  to  let  Spain  know,  that 
the  conduct  which  we  have  pur- 
sued we  will  not  persevere  in, 
but  that  we  are  resolved  fairly 
and  fully  to  stand  up  for  the  sal- 
vation of  Europe.  If  a  co-opera- 
tion 
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tion  with  Spain  be  ezpedieDt,  it 
should  be  an  effectual    co-opera- 
tion.    1  repeat,  that  I  am  far  from 
prompting    his   majesty's   govern- 
roent  to  engage  in  any  rash,  ro- 
mantic   enterprise;    but  if,  open 
ascertaining  the  state  of  the  popu- 
lar mind  in  Spain,  they  find  it  is 
warmed  by  a  patriotic  and  cntliu- 
siastic  ardour,  then,  sir,  all  I  ask 
iBy  that  that  feeling  should  be  met 
here  viith  corresponding  energy  and 
enthusiasm.      Buonaparte  has  hi- 
therto run  a  most  victorious  race. 
Hitherto  he  has  had  to  contend  a- 
gainst  princes  without  dignity,  and 
ministers  without  wisdom.   He  has 
fought  against  coantrict  in  which 
the  people  have  been  indifferent  as 
to  his  success ;  he  has  yet  to  learn 
what  it  is  to  fight  minst  a  country 
in  which  the  peopfe  are  animated 
with  one  spirit  to  resist  him.     So 
far,  sir,  from  bringing  forward  a 
motion  prematurely  to  embarrass 
his  majesty's  government,  Isolemn« 
ly  declare,  that,  if  the  opportu- 
nity to  which  I  have  alluded  of  a 
vigorous  interference  on  the  part  of 
England  should  ariiie,  the  present 
administration  shall  have  from  me 
as  cordial  and  as  sincere  a  support 
as  if  the  man  whom  1  most  loved 
were  restored  to  lit'e  and  power.— 
Is  this  a  vain  discussion  ^  Let  those 
who  think  so  look  at  the  present 
stale  of  Europe.    Will  not  the  ani- 
mation of  the  Spanish  mind  be  ex- 
cited by  the  knowledge  that  their 
cause  is  espoused,  not  by  ministers 
alone,  but  by  the  parliament  and 
the  people  of  England  ?     If  there 
be  a  disposition  in  Spain  to  resent 
the  insults  and  injuries,  too  enor- 
mous to  be  described  by  language, 
which  they  have  endured  from  the 
tyrant  of  the  earth,  will  not  that 
disposition  be  roused  to  the  most 


sublime  exertion^  by  the  assoranoe 
that  their  efforts  will  be  cordial! j 
aided  by  a  great  and  powerful  na- 
tion ?    Sir,  I  think  this  a  most  im- 
portant crisis.  Never  was  any  thing 
so  brave,  so  generous,  so  noble»  «■ 
thecondnctofthe  Asturians.  Tbcj 
have  magnanimously  avowed  their 
hostility  to  France ;  they  have  de- 
clared war    against   Buonaparte ; 
they  have  no  retreat ;  they  are  re- 
solved to  conquer,  or  to  perish  in 
the  grave  of  the  honour  and  the 
independence  of  their  country.    It 
is  that  the  British  government  may 
advance  to  their  assistance  with  a 
firmer  step,  and  with    a  bolder 
mien,  that  I  hare  been  anxious  to 
aflford  this  opportunity  to  the  Bri- 
tish parliament,  of  expressinjg^  the 
feelings  which  they  entertain  on 
the  occasion.    I  move,  sir,  '<  that 
an  humble  Address  be  presented  to 
his  majesty,  that  he  will  be  graci- 
ously pleased  to  direct  that  there  be 
laid  before  this  house,  copies  of 
such  Proclamations  as  have  been 
received  by  his  majesty's  secretary 
of  state   ror  foreign  affairs,  and 
which  have  been  issued  since  the 
arrival  of  the  French  army  at  Ma* 
drid :  whether  by  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment, the  French  commander 
in  chief,  or  by  persons  since  claini- 
ing  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  Spanish 
nation." 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  admitted, 
that  Mr.  Sheridan's  speech,  being 
moderate,  called  for  a  general  dis- 
closure of  the  sentiments  of  his 
majesty's  ministers  as  might  be 
made  without  hazard,  without  a 
dishonourable  compromise,  and 
without  exciting  ex  pcctationswhieh 
might  never  be  realized.  He  de- 
clared, that  his  majesty's  ministers 
saw  with  a  deep  and  lively  interest^ 
the  noble  struggle  which  a  part  of 

the 
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the  Spanish  nation  was  now  making 
to  resist  the  unexampled  atrocity  of 
France,  and  to  preserve  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  country;  and 
chat  there  existed  the  strongest  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  British 
government  to  afford  every  practi- 
cable aid  in  a  contest  so  magna- 
nimous. It  would  never  occur  to 
ministry  that  a  state  of  war  existed 
between  Spain  and  Great  Britain. 
They  should  proceed  upon  the 
principle  that  any  nation  of  Europe 
that  started  up  with  a  determina- 
tion to  oppose  a  power  which,  whe- 
ther insidiously  professing  peace,  or 
declaring  open  war,  was  the  com- 
mon enemy  of  all  nations,  whatever 
might  be  the  existing  political  rela- 
tions of  that  nation  with  great  Bri- 
tain, became  instantly  our  essential 
ally.'  In  that  event  his  majesty's 
ministers  would  have  three  objects 
in  view.  The  first,  to  direct  the 
united  efforts  of  the  two  countries 
against  the  common  foe.  The  se- 
cond, to  direct  those  efforts  in  away 
that  should  be  most  beneficial  to 
the  new  ally.  The  third,  to  direct 
those  efforts  in  a  manner  condu- 
cive peculiarly  to  British  interests  : 
though  the  last  of  these  objects 
would  be  left  entirely  out  of  the 
question  when  compared  with  the 
other  two. 

To  Mr.  Whitbread,  who  consi- 
dered the  third  of  these  as  narrow 
policy,  subjecting  the  interests  of 
the  great  cause  to  the  minor  con- 
cerns of  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Can- 
ning, very  consistently  indeed  with 
what  he  had  just  declared,  replied, 
that  in  this  contest  in  which  Spain 
was  embarked,  no  interest  could  be 
80  purely  British  as  Spanish  suc- 
cess; no  conquest  so  advantageous 
for   Britain,   as  conquering  from 


France ;  but  it  was  deemed  highly 
improper,  not  only  by  Mr.  Can- 
ning and  other  ministerialists^  but 
by  Mr.  Ponsonby,  and  others  on 
his  side  of  the  house,  to  communi- 
cate the  information  moved  for 
to  the  world  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  that  his  only 
object  was,  to  awaken  the  country 
to  the  opportunity,  which  if  the  in- 
formation from  Spain  was  true, 
might  lead  to  the  rescue  of  Europe, 
and  to  the  release  of  oppressed 
countries  from  the  grasp  of  a  ruth* 
less  conqueror.  He  had  no  objec- 
tion  to  withdraw  his  motion>  con- 
vinced that  much  benefit  might  ac-i 
crue,  even  from  the  present  dis- 
cussion. 

The  same  interesting  subject  was 
introduced  into  the  house  of  peers 
on  the  30th  of  June,  by  the  duke 
of  Norfolk. 

On  the  third  reading  of  the 
stamp  duties  bill,  the  duke  rose,  not 
to  oppose  the  bill,  but  at  a  mo- 
ment when  parliament  was  voting 
supplies  for  the  current  year,  to 
avail  himself  of  the  privilege  of  a 
peer  of  parliament,  and  offer  some 
advice  to  his  majesty's  ministers, 
which  the  present  posture  of  affairs 
suggested  to  his  mind.  It  was, 
however,  by  no  means  his  wish  to 
draw  any  answers  from  the  minis- 
ters, which  they  should  not  deem  it 
perfectly  proper  and  safe  to  make. 
The  most  wanton  ambition,  the 
foulest  perfidy,  the  most  cruel  op- 
pression, had  lately  displayed  them- 
selves in  Spain  to  a  degree  unparal- 
leled, he  believed,  in  any  age  or 
country.  These  excesses  had  in- 
spired the  Spaniards  with  becom- 
ing indignation  and  resentment, 
and  they  were  now  endeavouring 

to 
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to  resist  the  power  which  was  pre- 
paring to  overwhelm  them.    There 
wa8  no  man  hat  must  wish  success 
to  a  generous  and  gallant  people, 
thus  struggling  in  the  glorious  cause 
of  national  independence.  No  man, 
he  was  sure,  could  more  cordially 
wish  them  success  than  he  did,  or 
would   more  willingly   concur  in 
the   proper   means    of  promoting 
and   ensuring   that  success  ;    hut 
what  were  the  most  proper  condi- 
tions, and  the  best  mode  of  assist- 
ing the  Spaniards  ?  What  part  were 
his  majesty's  ministers  prepared  to 
act  at  so  critical  a  juncture  ?  They 
had  at  present  in  this  country  dele- 
gates from    the   brave   people   of 
Spain,  who  seemed  determined  to 
stem  the  torre«t  by  which   they 
were  to  be  swept  into   servitude.' 
From  these  and  other  sources,  he 
hoped  they  might  be  able  to  col- 
lect the  best  information  of  the  real 
state  o£  that  country,  and  of  the 
probability  of  success,  with  which 
so  bold  and  hazardous  a  struggle 
might  be  attended.    With  such  in- 
formation before  them,  what  would 
be  their  conduct?    This  was  the 
point  that  excited  his  anxiety.— 
Would  they  hold  out  encourage- 
ment and  assistance  to  the  Spani- 
ards, who  were  now  in  arms  against 
the  invaders,  before  they  saw  any 
form  of  government  established  in 
the  country  with  which  they  could 
communicate  ?    Would  they  make 
common  cause  with  the  patriots  of 
Spain,  before  they  ascertained  the 
principles  on  which  they  were  act- 
ing, and  the  end  which  they  were 
endeavouring  to  accomplish  ?  He 
could  not  think  it  politic  to  embark 
in  such  a  cause,  without  some  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  the  designs  of 
the  Spanish  patriots,  without  some 


more  definite  determination  of  the 
grounds  on  which  they  were  pro^ 
ceeding  to  act.  He  hoped  minis- 
ters would  take  a  lesson  from  past 
e^cperience,  and  recoUect  the  result 
of  the  interference  of  this  country 
in  La  Vendee.  He  thought  it  hi» 
duty  to  throw  out  these  hints,  with^ 
out  expecting  any  detailed  expla- 
nation of  what  might  be  the  views 
and  intentions  of  his  majesty^s 
government. 

Lord  Hawkesbury,  after  bestow- 
ing due  praise  oh  the  candid  and 
circumspect'  manner  in-  which  the 
noble  duke  had  delivered  his  opi- 
nions on  a  point  of  such  delicacy* 
said,  that  the  people  of  Spain  had 
manifested  a  spirit  and  determiqa- 
tion  to  resist  the  attempts  of  their 
invaders,  which  would  have  done 
honour  to  the  most  glorious  periods 
of  their  history,  and  which,  per- 
haps, were  not  to  have  been  ex« 
pected  under  the  pressure  of  such 
formidable  difficulties.  Such  a 
scene,  every  man  in  that  house* 
and  in  the  country,  must  hail  with 
the  liveliest  satisfaction.  And  what 
every  generous  heart  must  wish 
should  be  done,  in  support  of  so 
glorious  a  cause,  his  majesty's  mi- 
pisters  would  feel  it  their  duty  to 
do.  With  regard  to  what  informa- 
tion they  had  received  of  the  de- 
signs or  the  hopes  of  those  brave 
and  resolute  men  who,  in  defence 
of  their  country's  independence* 
were  exposing  themselves  to  every 
thing  that  a  powerful  and  san- 
guinary tyrant  could  devise  and  in- 
flict, it  could  not  be  expected  that 
he  should  now  unfold  it.  His  ma- 
jesty's ministers  were  fully  sensible 
of  the  extreme  importance  of  this 
event :  and,  he  trusted,  they  would 
be  found  to  have  acted  accordingly. 

House 
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House  of  Lords,  4th  July.— By  indeed,  the  greater  part  of  the 
virtue  of  a  commission,  the  royal  speech  turned,  as  was  natural,  oa 
assent  was  given  to  a  number  of  the  Spanish  nation,  loyally  and  no- 
bills  :  after  which  the  lord  chan-  bly  struggling  against  the  tyranny 
cellor,  having  delivered  a  speech  in  and  usurpation  of  France,  and 
his  majesty's  name  to  both  hoiises,*  therefore  no  longer  to  be  const* 
prorogued  parliament  to  the  SSOth  dered  as  the  enemy,  but  the  ally 
of  August.    The  concluding,  and,  of  Great  Britain. 

*  See  State  Papers 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Buonaparti  intent  an  the  Subjugation  ofSpmn^  by  a  combined  Plan  (^ 
Treachery  amd  Force.^^Ditisions  and  Ditiracttans  in  the  Royal  Fa^ 
mily  qfSpain.^^  French  Troops powred  into  Sp^un.'^Spanish  Ambae* 
sddor  at  PariSf  returns  to  Madrid  with  Instructions  from  Buonai' 
parte. — A  Coherence  between  him  and  the  King  and  Queen. — Pre^ 
parations  of  the  Royal  Family  to  emigrate  to  Mexico. '^General  Mu^ 
rat  advances  with  his  whole  Army  to  occupy  Madrid.^^Ferdinand 
VII  solicitous  to  conciliate  the  Favour  of  Buonaparte^i'^Report  qf 
Buonaparte's  being  on  his  way  to  the  Spanish  Capital.-- Ferdinam$ 
persuaded  to  go  to  Buf^gos  to  meet  Aim,  and  drawn  on  to  Baymmei 
whither  all  the  rest  of  the  Royal  Family  ^  Spain  are  also  attracted.^^ 
Circumstances  coincident  in  point  qf  Timeicith  these  Intrigues,'^ 
Descripti^m  of  the  Frontier  qf  Spain. — Fortresses  and  other  Positioni 
occupied  by  French  Troops.-^Vn  what  Pretences.^^ Report  that  the 
King  was  preparing  to  leave  Aranjuez^  with  a  View  to  Emigration.^-m 
Insurrection  at  Aranjuex.^^Tke  Prince  of  the  Peace  arrested  and 
hnprisoned.'^Charles  IV  abdicates  his  Throne  in  favour  of  the 
Prince  ofAsturias. — Proclsumed  King  under  the  Name  of  Ferdinand 
VIL — First  Acts  qf  Ferdinand's  Reign, — Arrival  and  Reception  ^ 
Murat  at  Madrid»^An  Occurrence  at  Barcelona  qf  a  nature  moH 
suspicious  and  alarming  to  the  Spaniards.-^Patriotism  of  Consist 
EspeUata,  Gatwmor  General  of  Catalonia.-^Effeets  produced  by  the 
Journey  qf  Ferdinand  to  Bayonne  on  the  public  Mind.'^Interfereneti 
ofMurat^  at  the  Instigation  of  Buonaparte^  for  the  Releasement  sjf 
the  Prtnee  of  the  Peace.^^Universal  Joy  that  had  been  excited  at  the 
Imprisonment  of  this  Favourite.— His  excessive  Elevation  contrasted 
with  hie  FalL-^Arrival  qf  Charles  IV  and  his  Queen  at  Bayonne^^^ 
Visited  by  Bwonaparti. 


THE  treaty  of  Tikitj  as  observ- 
ed in  oijir  last  Volume,  w» 
hardly  concluded  when  Buona- 
parte, agreeably  to  what  had  been 
agreed  on  between  himself  and  the 
emperor  Alexander,  turned  his  eyes 
to  the  west  of  Europe,  and  resolred 
on  the  subjugation  of  Spain  and 
Poftiwai.  In  this,  k  may  be  pre* 
iunied,  he  was  actuated  by  a  pas- 
sion 8(^  more  stimulati?e  than  his 
usual  lust  of  conquest.  His  guilty 
mind,  though  perhaps  impenetrable 
by  the  stings  of  remorse^  could 
Vol.  L. 


never  be  quiet  so  long  as  the  u^ 
vereignty  of  a  neighbouring,  great* 
and  glorious  peninsula  resided  in 
the  house  of  Bourbon.  The  re-^ 
dnction  of  that  noble  country  un- 
der his  own  pewer,  appeared  to  be 
necessary  to  the  security  of  the 
thrones  he  had  already  usurped| 
and  even  to  his  personal  safety. 

In  the  combined  plan  of  treachery 
and  force,^  which  he  determined 
to  pursue  for  the  attainment  of  that' 
object,  it  was  his  first  care  to  fo- 
ment discord  in  the  royal  family.. 

[K]  ^       The 
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The  prince  of  Asturias  had  trans- 
mitted to  his  father  a  sketch  of  the 
administration  of  the  prince  of  the 
peace,  charging  him  with  a  notori* 
ous  attachment  and  subserfiency  to 
Fraace.  Buonapart6»  apprized' of 
this,  stimulated  the  minister  to  the 
proceedings  at  the  Escurial,  in  the 
autumn  of  1807  ;  and  then  it  was 
his  policy  to  take  the  part  of  the 
oppressed  prince  against  the  minis- 
terial oppressor.  He  set  himself,  by 
nounshingihe  ambition  of  the  son,to 
excite  the  resentment  of  the  father, 
and  rendered  them  mutual  objects  of 
mistrust,  jealousy,  and  hatred ;  to 
disarm  the  fatherfromtakingprecau- 
tions  agains  t  the  son ,  while  he  still  en- 
couraged the  son  in  his  views  of  im- 
mediate succession ;  to  seduce  to  his 
side  all  that  was  most  respectable 
in  Spain,  or  by  infamous  proposi- 
tions and  surmises,  to  subject  them 
to  popular  suspicion;  and,  in  a 
word,  by  striking,  a  mortal  blow  at 
the  head  of  government,  and  get- 
ting into  his  power,- or  under  his  in- 
fluence, or  debasing  the  great  lords 
to  whom  the  public  eye  might,  at  a 
great  crisis,  be  naturally  turned,  to 
tear  asunder  all  the  l;>onds  of  the 
social  compact,  and  plunge  the  de- 
fenceless nation  into  anarchy  and 
confusion. 

Buonaparte,  during  his  affected 
journey  to  Italy,  ^  towards  the 
close  of  1807|  thought  it  now  time 
to  give  an  answer  to  letters  he  had 
received  from  the  king  of  Spain,  de- 
tailing the  particulars  of  the  mys- 
terious arrest,  and  release  of  the 
prince  of  Asturias*  In  his  answer, 
he  denied  his  knowledge  of  that 
affiiir,  or  that  he  had  ever  received 
any  letter  from  the  prince:  though 


this  answer  did  not  accord  with  that 
afterwards  transmitted  by  Buona- 
parte to  Ferdinand,  In  which  he 
formally  declares,  that  he  had  re- 
ceived it.  He  yielded  his  consent, 
however,  to  the  king's  proposal  of 
a  marriage  between  the  heir  ap- 
parent and  a  French  princess  of 
Buonaparte's  family,  well  foresee- 
ing that  this  would  afford  a  pretext 
for  interfering  In  the  private  con- 
cerns of  the  royal  family ;  and,,  at 
any  rate,  that  it  would  withhold 
or  withdraw  their  attention  from  ul- 
terior measures  for  the  fulfilment  of 
his  designs  in  the  Peninsula.  By 
this  conduct  also  he  hoped  to  gain 
the  good  will  of  the  Spanish  nation 
in  general,  as  it  had  a  tendency  to 
convince  them  of  the  sincerity  of 
his  friendship  for  persons  to  whom 
they  were  so  firmly  attached.  It 
was,  further,  calculated  to-^ve  cre- 
dit to  the  insinuations  of  his  emis- 
saries in  Spain,  that  Buonaparte 
was  secretly  inclined  to  favour  the 
cause  of  the  prince  of  Asturias ; 
while,  through  other  channels,  the 
minister  and  favourite,  Godoy,  the 
prince  of  the  peace,  whose  ambi- 
tious views  must  soon  have  been 
discovered  by  a  person  of  Buona- 
parte's penetration,  was  privately 
encouraged  to  look  forward  to  the 
protection  of  France,  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  nefarious  pro- 
jects. 

By  this  mysterious  conduct  Buo- 
napart^threwthe  kiog,thequeen,the 
prmoe  of  Asturias,  and  the  favourite 
mto  extreme  disorder.  And  while 
tbey  weve  all  of  them  under  this 
distraction,  the  French  troops  were 
suffisred  to  sjisead  themselves  over 
a  great  portion  of  the  Spanish  ter- 
ritory. 


•  See  VoL  XUX,  Hut.  Evi.  p.  278. 
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iltonr.  So  far  did  this  infatuation 
prevail  in  the  administratioo,  that 
orders  were  issued  for  receiving 
and  treating  the  French  on  a  more 
liberal  scale  than  even  their  own 
troops. 

Many  important  posts  in  Spain, 
as  well  as  the  whole  of  Portuga^, 
being  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
French,  Buonaparte  transmitted  to 
the  king  of  Spain  a  complaint,  that 
no  further  st^ps  had  been  taken  in 
the  afiair  of  the  marriage  of  the 
heir  apparent  with  his  relation.  To 
this  Ptiarles  replied,  that,  retaining 
the  sam^  sentiments,  he  was  desir- 
ous that  the  marriage  might  take 
place  immediately.  Some  further 
proceedings  were  necessary  ta  the 
maturation  of  Buonapartes  pro- 
ject, and  not  being  willing  to  com>- 
mit  these  to  writing,  he  thought  he 
could  not  find  a  fitter  instrument 
than  DonEugenio  Izquierdo,whom 
he  had  detained  in  Paris,  in  a  state 
of  great  dejection  and  terror,  art- 
fully impressed  upon  him,  that  he 
might  thereby  be  induced  the  more 
effectually  to  execute  his  commis- 
sion, by  inspiring  the  royal  parents, 
and  the  favourite  with  the  same 
feelings.  Izquierdo  was  ordered  to 
repair  to  Spain :  which  He  did  in  a 
very  mysterious  and  precipitate 
manner.  According  to  his  verbal 
statements  hne  did  not  bring  any 
proposal  with  him  in  writing.  Qn 
nis  arrival,  under  these  circum- 
stances, at  Aranjuez,*  the  favou- 
rite conducted  him  to  the  presence 
of  the  royal  parents,  and  their  con- 
ferences were  conducted  with  so 
much  secrecy,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  any  one  to  discover  the  ob- 
ject of  his  mission.    But  soon  after 


his  departure  from  the  Spanidi  ca- 
pital, their  majesties  began  to  shetr 
a  disposition  to  abandon  both  the 
metropolis  and  the  Peninsula,  and 
to  enfiigrate  to  Mexico. 

The  recent  example  of  the  deter- 
minations taken  by  the  royal  family 
of  Portugal  (which,  as  some  hare 
conjectured,  was  not  unidfluenced 
by  secret  communications  from 
France]  induced  Buonepart6  to 
form  a  nope  that  the  example  of 
the  court  of  Lisbon,  in  the  present 
perplexing  and  alarming  posture  of 
affairs,  might  be  followed  by  that 
of  Spain.  But  scarcely  had  the 
first  reports  gone  abroad  of  the  io** 
tentions  of  the  royal  family  of 
Spain  to  abandon  the  place  of  their 
residence,  a  resolution  unequivo- 
cally indicated  by  the  preparation! 
which  were  going  on,  when  discon- 
tent and  fear  were  exhibited  in  thb 
idost  lively  colours  in  the  featurei 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital, 
and  of  all  ranks  and  classes  of  per- 
sons.- This  alone  was  sufficient  to 
induce  their  majesties  to  refute  the 
rumour,  and  to  assure  the  people 
that  they  would  not  abandon  them. 
Nevertheless  such  was  the  general 
distrust,  such  the  magnitude  of  the 
evils  which  must  have  ensued,  and 
such-  and  so  many  the  symptoms  of 
a  fixed  determination  to  emigrate, 
that  every  one  was  on  the  alert, 
and  all  seemed  to  be  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  preventing  a 
measure  fraught  with  so  many  mis- 
chiefs. The  danger  increaseo,  and 
with  this  the  fears  of  the  people. 
A  popular  commotion  burst  forth 
at  Aranjuez,  on  the  I7th  and  19th 
of  March,  like  a  sadden  explosion ; 
the  people  being  actuated  by  a  sort 

K2  ef 


•  One  of  the  royal  residences,  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  twenty-three 
miles  to  the  southward  of  Madrid. 
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of  instinct  of  self-preservation.  The  idea,  that  the  royal  family  were  a1- 

favourite  who,    without  the  title  ready  on  the  coast  ready  to  ent- 

of  king,    l)ad    exercised    all   the  bark ;  and  that,  far  from  meeting 

itinctions  of  royalty,   and  who  fa-  the  slightest  obstacle  on  the  part 

voured  the  scheme  of  emigration,  of  the  people,  they  would  receive 

in  the  hope  of  withdrawing  him-  him  with  open  arms  as  their  de^ 

self,  and  some  portion,  at  least,  of  liyerer  and  guardian  angel.  He  con- 

his  enormous  treasures  from  the  ceived  that  the  nation  was  in  the 

▼engeanceofan  oppressed  and  out-  highest    degree    dissatisfied   with 

raged  people,  was  thrown  into  pri-  their  government,   not  reflecting 

8on.     Scarcely  had  this  tempestu-  that  they  were  only  dissatisfied  with 

ous  scene  taken  place,   when  the  the  abuses  that  had  crept  into  the 

royal  parents,  finding  themselves  administration  of  it. 

deprived  of  the  support  of  their  fa-  The  instant  that  the  grand  duke 

vourite,  the  prince  of  the  peace,  took  of  Berg  was  apprized  of  the  oc- 

the  unexpected  resolution  which,  currencesatAranjuez,  he  advanced 

according  to  Cevallos,  they  had  for  with  his  whole  army  to  occupy  the 

some  time  entertained,  of  abdicat-  capital  of  the  kingdom :  intending, 

ing  their  throne:  which  they  ac-  no  doubt,  to  profit  by  the  occasion, 

•cordingly  did  in  favour  of  their  and  to  take  such  steps  as  should 

son  and  heir  the  prince  of  As-  seem  best  calculated  to  realize  the 

turias.*    Buonaparte,  ignorant  of  plan  of  making  himself  master  ot 

this  sudden  event,  and,  perhaps,  ne-  Spain. 

ver  supposing  that  the  Spaniards  Meanwhile  the  mysterious  ob- 

were  capable  of  such  resolution,  scurity  of  Buonaparte's  projects, 

had  ordered  his  brother  in  law,  the  proximity  of  his  troops,    and 

styled  by  him  prince  Murat,  grand  the  ignorance  in  which  Ferdinand 

duke  of  Berg,  to  advance  with  his  VII  was  of  the  real  object  of  Buo^- 

army  towards  Madrid,  under  the  napart^'s  approach,   as  was  given 

out, 

*  According  to  a  French  newspaper,  (and  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  no  news- 
paper is  pubhshed  in  France  not  correspondent  to  the  ideas  and  views  of  Buo- 
Hapartd),  one  party  in  Spain  accused  the  prince  of  the  i)eace  of  entering  into 
a  project  with  the  queen  herself,  with  wnom  he  was  universally  believed  to  be 
a  very  particular  and  most  intimate  &vourite,  for  the  ruin  of  her  son,  the  heir  ap- 
.•  parent,  under  the  pretence  of  his  having  engaged  in  a  plot  for  the  dethronement  of 
lb  &ther.  The  prince  of  Asturias,  it  was  added,  had  been  drawn  into  this  conspi- 
racy  by  the  suggestions  of  his  princess,  his  own  cousin,  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  by  a  sister  of  the  ill-fated  Maria  Antoinette  of  France.  This  prin- 
cess,  feeling  the  degraded  situation  in  which  her  husband  ws^  held  throu^  the  in- 
fluence of  the  fevourite  Godoy  over  the  sovereign,  took,  it  was  said,  little  pains  to 
suppress  her  sentiments  on  the  subject-^Her  aversion  to  the  French  nation  cannot 
be  a  matter  of  surprise,  when  we  reflect  on  the  indignities  and  miseries  brought  by 
them  on  her  parents,  and  many  other  near  relatives  at  Paris,  at  Milan,  and  at 
Florence.  Tne  queen  could,  brides,  discover  in  the  princess  of  Asturias,  only  a 
rising  rival  and  a  futu^re  mistress,  of  whose  sentiments  respecting  her  own  conduct, 
pubhc  and  private,  she  probably  was  not  ignorant.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
eause,  it  is  known  that  the  queen  and  the  princess  had  been  for  some  time  on  no 
very  amiable  terms :  so  that  when  this  young  princess  was  snatched  away  by  death 
in  bar  early  years,  persons  were  not  wanting. to  surmise  that  she  had  fidlen  asacri- 
Hce  to  the  arts  of  the  queen,  the  &vourite,  and  the  French  partizans  at  Madrid. 
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otit,  to  Madrid,  induced  this 
prince  to  adopt  sacfa  measures,  as 
ttHieared  best  calculated  to  con- 
etliate  his  good  will.  Not  satisfied 
with  his  having  communicated  hb 
accession  to  the  throne  in  the  most 
friendly  and  affectionate  terms,  the 
king,  Ferdinand,  appointed  a  depu- 
tation of  three  grandees  of  Spain 
Co  proceed  to  Bayonne,  and  in  his 
name  to  compliment  his  imperial 
majesty.  He  also  appointed  ano- 
ther grandee  of  Spain  to  pay  a  si- 
milar compliment  to-  the  grand 
duke  of  Berg^  who  had  already 
arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Ma- 
drid! 

One  of  the  contrivances  to  which' 
the  French  agent  had  immediate 
recourse;  was,  to  assure  the  king, 
and  to  spread  the  rumour  in  ul 
quarters,  that  his  imperial'majesty*s 
arrival  in  Madrid  might  be  expect'* 
ed  every  moment.  Und^  this  int» 
pression,  the  necessmy  orders  were 
given  for  preparing  apartments  in 
the  palace,  suitable  to  the  dignity 
of  so  august  a  guest.  And  the 
king  wrote  again  to  the  emperor 
how  agreeable  it  would  be  to  him 
to  be  personally  acquainted  with 
his  majesty,  and  to  assure  him  with 
his  own  lips,  of  his  ardent  desire  to 
strengthen  more  and  more  the  al- 
liance which  subsisted  between  the 
two  sovereigns. 

The  grand  duke  of  Berg  had,  in 


the  mean  time,  entered  Madrid  at 
the  head  of  his  troops,  and  begaoj 
without  a  moment's  delay,  to  80# 
the  seeds  of  discord.  He  spoke  icf 
a  mysterious  manner  of  the  abd& 
cation  of  the  crown,  executed  amidst 
the  tumults  of  Araojuez,  and  gai^ 
it  to  be  understood,  that  until  the 
emperor  acknowledged  Ferdinand. 
VII,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
take  any  step  that  should  appear 
like  an  acknowledgment,  and  that 
he  was  under  a  necessity  of  treating 
only  with  the  royal  father.  ThS 
pretext  did  not  fail  to  produce  tba 
effect  which  the  grand  diike  ia» 
tended.  The  royal  parents,  thi 
moment  they  were  mformed  df 
this  circumstance,  availed  then* 
selves  of  it  to  save  the  favourite^ 
who  remained  in  confinement ;  and 
in  whose  favour  Murat  professed 
to  take  an  interests  for  the  mAe  puvr 
pose  of  flattering  their  majestieSt* 
mortifying  Ferdinand,  and  leavSo^ 
fresh  matter  of  discord  between 
the  parents  and  the  son.  In  this 
state  of  things,  the  new  king  made 
his  public  entry  into  Madrid,  with* 
out  any  other  parade  than  the  most 
numerous  concourse  of  the  capital 
and  its  environs,  the  strongest  ex- 
pressions of  love  and  loyalty,  and 
acclamations  which  sprung  from 
the  joy  and  enthusiasm  of  his  sub- 
jects— a  scene,  says  CevaIlo8,f 
(whom,  with  some  abridgment  in 

this 


*  A  letter  horn  the  mieen  to  the  cnrand  duke  of  Berg,  imploring  his  intervention 
for  preserving  the  life  of  Godoy,  anobreatJiing  all  the  fond  attachment  and  anxiety 
of  an  amorous  old  woman,  will  be  seen  in  Appendix  to  the  Clm)nicle,  .p.  240. 

-f  Eiroosition  of  the  practices  and  machinations  which  led  to  the  usurpation  of  the. 
crown  01  Spain,  and  the  means  adopted  by  the  emperor  of  the  French  to  carry  it 
into  execution,  by  Don  Pedro  Cevallos,  first  secretary  of  state,  and  dispatches  to 
his  catholic  m^'esty,  Ferdinand  VII.  There  is  not  alittlereason  to  suspect CevalliMi 
of  a  versatility  of  character.  Afler  serving  Charles  IV.  under  the  prince  of  thft 
peace,  he  went  into  the  service  of  Fer^Unand,  when  Buonaparte  appeared  to  fiivour 
that  younff  prince.  He  accompanied  his  new  master  to  Bayonne.  He  was  thevt 
iq>pointeats  negotiate  with  theFrenchagent,  whenFerdinand  was  desired  to  ^esun 
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Ihii  part  of  our  annals  we  follow) 
Imly  grand  and  impressive,  in  which 
the  young  king  was  seen  like  a  fa- 
ther in  the  midst  of  his  children, 
entering  his  capital,  as  the  regene- 
rator and  guardian  of  the  monar- 
chy. Of  tnis  scene  the  grand  duke 
of  Berg  was  a. witness ;  but  far  from 
abandoning  his  plan,  he  resolved  to 
persevere  in  it  with  greater  ardour. 
The  experiment  upon  the  royal  pa- 
rents produced  the  desired  effect. 
But  whilst  Ferdinand,  the  idol  of  the 
liation,  was  present,  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  carry  the  plan  into  execution. 
It  was  therefore  necessary  to  make 
every  effort  to  remove  this  prince 
from  Madrid.  To  accomplish  this 
object,  the  grand  duke  was  ex- 
tremely assiduous  in  spreading  re- 
ports of  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  cou* 
rier  from  Paris,  and  that  the  em- 
peror might  be  expected  speedily 
to  arrive  in  the  Spanish  capital.  He 
set  himself,  in  the  first  place,  to 


induce  the  infant  Dim  Carloi 
to  set  out  to  receive  his  imperial 
majesty  Napoleon,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  his  royai  highness  must 
meet  him  before  he  should  have 
proceeded  two  days  on  his  journey. 
His  majesty,  Ferainand,  acceded  to 
the  proposaL  The  grand  duke  had 
no  sooner  succeeded  in  procuring 
the  departqre  of  Don  Carlos,  than 
he  manifested  the  most  anxious  de- 
sire that  the  king  should  do  the 
same,  leaving  no  means  untried  to 
persuade  bis  majesty  to  take  this 
step,  assuring  him  that  it  would  be 
attended  by  the  happiest  conse* 
quences'  to  the  king  and  the  whole 
kingdom. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  grand 
duke  of  Berg,  the  French  ambassa- 
dor, and  all  the  other  agents  of 
France,  were  proceeding  in  this 
course,  they  were,  on  the  other 
hand,  busily  employed  with  the 
royal  parents  to  procure  from  them 

a  formal 


biB  crown  on  certain  conditions.  But  according  to  his  own  statement,  being  found 
too  inflexible  a  counsellor,  he  was  dismissed  with  much  insolence  fi:t)m  the  French 
covemment.  Nevertheless,  when  Joseph  was  nominated  king,  he  went  with  him  to 
Jiadrid,  in  the  capacity  of  his  prime  minister.  Then  finding  that  the  national  tide 
^  Spain  flowed  with  a  ^rong,  and,  as  he  thought,  with  an  irresistible  current,  coun- 
ter to  the  usurper,  he  returned  immediately  to  the  service  of  his  formermaster.  We 
therefore  entirely  agree  in  opinion  with  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  that 
*^  with  re^rd  to  CevaUos  himself  it  is  not  enough  to  say,  that  after  allhispretended 
protestations  against  the  unprixicipled  violence  andinsultingusurpationof  tneOench 
court,  he  •ufus  asked  to  accept  of  the  place  of  first  minister  to  king  Joseph  Napoleon, 
and  that  he  accepted  of  that  offer.  There  is  no  honest  man  to  whom  his  own  stat^ 
ment  of  these  two  leading  facts,  will  not  be  qui^e  satis&ctory,  and  perfectly  conclu- 
sive,  as  to  the  personal  character  of  Don  Pedro  Cevallos."  Yet  we  cannot  with- 
hold, any  more  than  this  reviewer,  "  our  belief  firom  thestory  he  tells  of  theinso- 
lence  and  the  outrageous  usurpations  of  Buonapartd.  It  bea^  upon  it  the  intrinsic 
chfuucter  of  truth.  It  corresponds  exactly,  not  only  with  the  general  character  of 
the  persons  represented,  but  with  the  visible  exterior  of  the  transaction  it  professes 
to  oetai  I— barefaced  and  unblushing  falsehood,  suid  open  ^ocious  violence.*' — 
Edinburgh  Review,  October  1808,  p.  217.  The  scattered  fi^gments  tally  with  one 
another,  so  as  to  form  a  regular  edifice.  It  would  not  be  credible  of  any  one  but  of 
Buonaparte,  of  whom  it  na«  been  said,  that  he  "  unites  the  impetuosity  of  the 
French,  the  treacherous  subtlety  of  the  modem  Italian,  and  the  ferocious  and  san- 
guinary trmper  of theCorHicjin."  Thecircumstancesmentioned wouldscarcely have 
Seen  introduced  into  a  fictitious  narrative,  aiming  like  other  fictions,  at  credibility 
by  a  conformity  to  w hut  is  jjenerally  known  of  human  nature. — Inhumana  crudelUaty 
per/ldia  plun  quam  punira.  Besides,  the  facts  of  any  importance  in  the  narrative  of 
(!cvallos,  are  too  recent  and  notorious  to  be  disputed* 
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«4bRBaI  protest  jRgainst  the  abdioe* 
tionof  the  crown.  His  majesty, 
Ferdinand  VII,  being  incessanthr 
urged  to  go  to  meet  the  French 
emperor,  painfully  hesitated  be- 
tween the  necessity  of  performing 
an  act  of  courtesy,  which  he  was 
assured  would  be  attended  with 
sudi  adrantageous  results,  and  his 
reluctance  to  abandon  his  loyal  and 
beloved  people  in  such  critical  dr- 
<;umstances*  Cevgllos  declares,  that 
in  this  embarrassing  situation,  his 
.constant  opinion,  as  the  king's  ml* 
nister,  was,  that  ^lis  majesty  should 
not  leaye  his  capital  until  he  should 
have  received  certain  information 
that  the  emperor  had  actually  ar* 
rived  in  Spain,  and  was  on  his  way 
and  near  to  Madrid ;  and  that  even 
then  he  should  only  proceed  to  a 
distance  so  short  as  not  to  render  it 
necessary  to  sleep  one  night  out  of 
his  capital.  His  majesty  persisted 
for  some  days  in  the  resolution  of 
not  quitting  Madrid,  until  he  should 
receive  certain  advice  of  Napoleon's 
approach.  And  he  would  have 
probably  continued  in  that  determi- 
nation, had  nol.tbe  arrival  of  gene- 
ral Savary  added  greater  weightto 
the  reiterated  soucitations  of  the 
grand  duke,  and  the  ambassador 
Beauharnois.  General  Savary  was 
announced  as  the  envoy  from  the 
epaper^,  and  in  .that  capacity  he 
demanded  an  audience  from  the 
king^  which  was  immediately  grant- 
ed. Savary  professed  that  he  was 
sent  by  the  emperor  merely  to  com- 
pliment his  majesty,  and  to  know 
whether  bis  sentinients  with  respect 
to  France  were   conformable   to 


thoee  of  the  king  his  hiher;  i^ 
which  case  the  emperor  would  forego 
all  considerations  of  what  had  pas* 
sed,  in  no  degree  interfere  in  the 
internal  ooncems  of  the  kingdoos, 
and  immediately  recognize  his  mtp 
jesty  as  king  of  Spain  and  the  In* 
dies.  The  most  satisfactory  anawe^ 
was  given  to  general  Savary,  and 
the  conversation  was  continued  in 
terms  so  flattering,  that  nothmg 
more  could  have  been  desired*  Ite 
audience  terminated  with  an  assort 
ance^  on  the  part  of  Savanr,  tlMit 
the  emperor  had  already  left  Fkrii» 
that  he  was  near  Bayonne,  and  on 
his  way  to  Madrid. 

Scarcdy  had  general  Savary  left 
the  audience  chamber,  when  he 
b^an  to  make  the  most  urgent 
applications  to  the  king  to  meet  tfan 
emperor,  assuring  him  that  this  at* 
tention  would  be  very  grateful,  and 
flattering  to  his  impenal  majesty.  ' 
And  he  affirmed  so  repeatedtav 
and  in  such.positiv&terms,  that  me 
emperor'e arrival  might  beeapected 
every  moment,  that  it  wasimpoasi^ 
ble,  Cevallos  observes,*  not  to  give 
credit  to  his  assertions.  The  king 
at  length  yielded.  The  day  ap- 
pointed for  his  departure  arrivecL 
General  Savary,  affecting  the  moat 
zealous  and  assiduous  attention  to 
his  majesty,  solicited  the  honour  of 
accompanying  4iim  on  his  journey, 
which,  at  the  farthest,  according  to 
the  information  which  he  had  just 
received  of  the  emperor's  approach 
could  not  extend  be3rond  Burgos. 

The  king,  during  his  absenoOf 
supposed  to  be  only  for  a  few  days, 
left  at  Madrid  a  supreme  juntaf  of 

government 


*  From  this  anxious  repetition  <^  solemn  assurances,  a  man  acquainted  with 
courts,  the  world,  and  human  nature^  might  have  been  apt  to  draw  a  centrary  cob« 
elusion. 

t  An  assemblliorboardofcomvussioners. 
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government,  consisting  of  the  secre- 
turies  of  state,  usually  five  in  num- 
^  ber,  the  president  of  which  was  his 
uncle,  the  infant  Don  Antonio.— 
General  Savary,  in  a  separate  car- 
riage, followed  the  king  to  Burgos. 
But  the  emperor  not  having  arrived 
there,  the  king,  urged  by  the  earnest 
and  pressing  entreaties  of  general 
Savary  proceeded  to  Vittoria.  The 
general,  convinced  that  his  majesty 
had  resolved  to  proceed  no  farther, 
continued  his  journey  to  Bayonne, 


To  support  his  own  consistency^  he 
will  probably  begin  by  giving  you 
the  title  of  nlghness,  but  in  five  mi- 
nutes he  will  give  you  that  of  ma- 
jesty, and  in  three  days  every  thing 
will  be  settled,  and  your  majesty 
may  return  to  Spain  immediately." 
The  king,  after  some  hesitation, 
determined  to  proceed  to  Bay- 
onne.J 

Scarcely  had  the  king  of  Spain 
set  foot  on  the  French  territory, 
when  he  remarked,    that  no  one 


with  the  intention,    no    doubt,  of  came  to  receive  him,  until  on  his 

acquainting  the  emperor  of  all  that  arrival   at   St.  Jean  de  Luz,   the 

had  passed,  and  of  procuring  a  let-  mayor,  attended  by  the  municipa- 

ter  from  him,  which  should  deter-  lity,  made  his  appearance.      The 

mine  the  king  to  separate  himself  carriage  stopped,  and  the  mayor 

from  his  people.      At  Vittoria,  his  addressed  his  majesty  in  the  most 


majesty  received  information,  that 
Napoleon  had  arrived  at  Bour* 
deaux,  and  was  on  his  way  to  Bay- 
onne, where,   in    fact,  he  arrived 


lively  expressions  of  joy,  at  having 
the  honour  of  being  the  first  to 
receive  a  king,  who  was  the  friend 
and  ally  of  France.     Soon  after  he 


with  his  spouse,   on   the  15th  of    was  met  by  the  deputation  of  three 
April.     While  the  French  troops    grandees,    who  had  been  sent  off 


by  Ferdinand  before  to  meet  the 
French  emperor ;  and  their  repre- 
sentation, with  respect  to  the  inten- 
tions of  Napoleon,  were  not  of  the 
most  flattering  nature. '  He  was 
now,  however,  too  near  Bayonne 
to  think  of  changing  his  course; 
wherefore  he  continued  his  journey. 
There  came  out  to  meet  the  king, 
the  prince  of  Neufchatel,  and  Du- 
roc,  marshal  of  the  palace,  with  a 
detachment  of  the  guard  of  honour, 
which  the  citizens  of  Bayonne  had 
formed  to  attend  his  majesty  Napo* 
leon,  and  they  invited  his  majesty  to 
enter  Bayonne,  where  a  place  had 
been  prepared  for  his  residence; 
which  he  did  on  the  20th  of  April. 

The 

•  See  this  letter  in  appendix  to  Chronicle,  p.   227. 

•f  The  style  of  this  protestation,  which  is  tnat  of  a  low  bred  Ruffian,  stronclj 
marks  the  contrast  between  the  court  of  France  under  the  Bourbons,  and  under 
the  sanguinary  usurper. 

X  Cevallos  does  not  fail  to  assert  here,  that  this  iatal  step  was  taken  by  his  ma- 
jesty contrary  to  his'  counsels  and  those  of  other  persons  in  Ms  tnAn,  as  well  as  to 
t^e  supplications  of  the  loyal  city  of  Vittoria. 


were  making  suspicious  movements 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vittoria, 
general  Savary  made  his  appear- 
ance in  that  city,  with  a  letter  to 
Ferdinand,  from  the  emperor  of  the 
French,  dated  at  Bayonne,  April 
I6th.*  To  the  contents  of  this 
letter,  general  Savary  added  so 
many  and  such  vehement  protesta- 
tions of  the  interest  which  the  em- 
peror took  in  the  welfare  of  his 
majesty  and  of  Spain,  that  he  even 
went  so  far  as  to  say,  **  I  will  suffer 
my  head  to  be  cut  ofF,t  if,  within 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  your  ma- 
jesty's arrival  at  Bayonne,  the  em- 
peror shall  not  have  recognized  you 
as  king  of  Spain  and  the  Indies. 
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The.  residence  prepared  fbr  liie. 
king  appeared  to  idl,  and  was,  in 
reality,  but  little  suited  to  the  guest 
who  was  to  occupy  it./  This  re- 
markable and  expressive  neglect 
formed  a. striking  contrast  wi^the 
studied  magnificence  with  which 
the  king  had  prepared  for  the  re- 
ception of  his  ally  at  Madrid. 
While  the  king  was  taken  up  wldi 
doubts  concerning  the  meaning*  tf 
a  reception  he  so  little  expected,- 
he  was  informed  that  the  emperor 
was  on  his  way  to  pay  him  a  visit.  * 
His  imperial  majesty  arrived,  ac- 
companied by  a  number  of  his  ge- 
nerals. The  king  went  down  to 
the  street  door  to  receive  him,  and 
both  monarchs  embraced  each  other 
with  every  token  of  friendshtp  and 
affection.  The  emperor  or  the 
French  staid  but  a  short  time  with 
hismfljesty,  and  theyembraced  each 
other  affsin  at  partrag.  Soon  after. 
Marshal  Duroc  came  to  invite  the 
king  to  dine:  with  the  emperor, 
whose  carriages  were  coming  to 
convey  the  king  to  the-  caistle  of 
Marrac,  about  the  distance  of  a 
mile  and  an  half  from  Bayonne,' 
^here  his  imperial  majesty  resided, 
which  accordingly  took  place.  Na- 
poleon came  as  far  as  the  steps-  of 
the  coach  to  receive  his  majesty ; 
and  having  embraced  him  again, 
led  him  by  the  hand  to  the  apart- 
ment provided  for  him. 

Leaving,  for  a  little,  the  simple 
and  ill-fated  Ferdinand  in  the  hands 
of  Buonapart6,  lilce  Montezeuma  in 
those  of  Pizarro,  we  return  to  no- 
tice certain  circumstances  coinci- 
dent with  the  main  action  in  the 
di'ama^  in  point  of  time,  and  con- 
nected with  it  by  other  relations ; 
which  circumstances  were  either 
altogether  foreign  to  the  design  of 
CevaJIos,  or  only  glanced  at  in  his 


Exposition  in  an  inoidettlitidid  Ite 
slightest  manner;  which  was  tidl*  ' 
cient  for  his  purpose. 
'  From  the  period  of  the  defee^ 
tiont>f  Spain,  in  1796,  according^ 
to  the  treaty  of  Basle,  from  the  g^i^ 
neral  coalition  of  European  powers* 
against  France,  Spain  had  shewn 
herself  so  entirely  submissive  to  th*- 
various  rulers  of  that  distracted 
country,  as  to  appear  rather  in  the 
light  of  a  subordinate  province^ 
than  an  independent  state,  and  thai* 
even  in  the  closest  bonds  of  amitjr 
and  alliance.    The  loss  of  fleelt^ 
and  colonies,  the  complete  inter* 
ruption  of  all  maritime  commerc^^ 
and  of  all  regular  and  certain  con^ 
munication  with  her  transatlantic' 
possessions,  on  which  she  more  iai«»' 
mediately  depended  ibr  revenue' 
than  any  other  European  state  in 
similar  circumstances,  nor  repeated' 
demands  of  pecuniary  aid,  nor  the' 
aggregate  of  the  whole  of  these^ 
considerations,   had  been  abl4»  W* 
rouse  the  Spanish  government  from  - 
this  degrading  state   of  lethargic 
subserviency.    A  government  tunt' 
nation  that   seemed  so  devoid  of 
spirit  and  understanding,  naturally 
tempted  the  unbounded  ambition 
of  the  men  who,  since  the  end  of 
the  year  1799,  reigned  with  despo*- 
tic  sway  in  France,  Italy,  and  piart 
of  Germany.  The  treaty  concluded 
at  Tiisit  in  the  summer  of  1807, 
as  has  been  related  in  our  last  vo- 
lume, had  not  only  terminated  the 
war  between  Russia  and  France 
bdt  connected  the  emperor  Alexan- 
der with  Buonaparte,  by  ties  so  in-  - 
timate  that,  instead  of  apprehending 
from  him  any  obstruction  or  inter- 
ruption in  the  execution  of  his  pro-, 
jects,  he  depended  on  the  watchful 
exertions  of  his  new  ally  to  avert 
any  hostile  attempt,  if  such  could 

really 
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really  htcfe  been  apprehended,  on 
his  domioioDSy  or  those  of  the  con- 
federated states  under  his  protec- 
tioUf  and,  it  may  be  added,  not 
onJy  his  influence  butauthoritv.  As 
he  had  provided  for  security  m  his 
rear,  so  he  had  smoothed  the  way 
before  him.  His  ultimate  projects 
in  the  Peninsula  were  so  dextrously 
concealed  or  disguised,  by  pro- 
fessions of  the  sincerest  friendship,* 
and  pretended  plans  for  the  par- 
tition and  settlement  of  Portugal, 
thereby  to  secure  to  Spain  a  free 
communication  with  her  Atlantic 
possessions,  that  the  prince  then  on 
the  throne  of  Spain,  Charles  IV, 
was  far  from  imagining  that  his 
great  ally  beyond  the  Pyrenees 
could  possibly  entertain  any  design 
hostile  to  the  interests  of  his  crown 
and  dominions.  On  the  contrary, 
Charles,  by  a  woeful  infatuation, 
was  induced  to  connect  himself  by 
special  treaties  with  Buonaparte, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  assisting 
him  In  seizing  the  continental  pos- 
sessions of  the  queen  of  Portugal, 
with  whom  he  bad  been  long  united 
by  the  firmest  bonds  of  intermar- 
nage,  consanguinity,  and  ancient 
alliance.f  Not  only  the  nature  and 
object  of  such  treaties  ought  to 
have  awakened  the  Spanish  monarch 
to  a  sense  of  his  situation,  but  also 
the  circumstance  that  they  had  been 
conducted  by  means  of  a  private 
negotiator  sent  to  the  court  of 
France,  unauthorized  and  unknown 
to  that  branch  of  the  Spanish  ad- 
ministration to  which  all  similar 
negociations  were  wont  to  be  com- 
municated and  entrusted. 


Agreeably  to  the  tenor  of  theae 
secret  engagements  with  Buona- 
parte, while  the  flower  of  the  Spa- 
nish army  had  been  transferred  to 
the  nortL  df  Germany,:^  with  a 
view,  no  doubt,  to  the  project  now 
going  forward,  bodies  of  French 
troops  were  speedily  accumulated 
at  difierent  points  of  the  northern 
frontier  of  Spain;  of  which  frontier 
It  may  be  proper  here  to  give  a 
brief  description* 

The  noble  Peninsula,  compre- 
hending Spain  and  Portugal,  is 
washed  on  all  sides  by  the  sea,  is 
joined  to  France  by  an  isthmus  250 
miles  in  breadth,  across  which  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  the 
countries  is  formed  by  tlie  Pyren- 
nees,  a  chain  of  mountains  the  se- 
cond for  elevation  in  Europe,  ex- 
tending from  the  angle  of  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  in  a  south  easterly  direc- 
tion, to  their  abutment  .on  the  Me- 
diterranean. Across  the  Pyrenees 
frequent  lateral  vallies  present  com- 
munications between  France  and 
Spain ;  of  whiqh,  however,  from 
political,  but  chiefly  from  natural 
obstacles,  none  have  been  made 
practicable  for  carriages  except  two; 
one  at  each  extremity  of  tlie  range. 
At  the  western  extremity  the  road 
from  Bayonne  follows  the  sea  coast 
to  the  river  Vidassoa,  there  separat- 
ing the  two  countries,  over  which  a 
ferrv  carries  the  traveller  into  Spain 
at  Trun,  a  small  open  town,  a  cou- 
ple of  miles  below  which,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Vidossoa,  stands  the 
town  and  fortress  of  Fontarabia, 
one  of  the  keys  of  Spain,  and  a 
place  of  importance  until  the  ac- 
cession 


•  In  a  French  newspaper,  February  1808,  is  an  article,  stating,  that  fifteen 
superb  horses,  richly  caparisoned,  had  passed  through  Bayonne,  in  their  way  to 
Madrid,  sent  by  Buonaparte  as  a  present  to  the  king  of  Spain. 

.t  See  VoL  XI.IX,  Hist.  Euh.  p.  278. 

t   '    •  p.  22. 
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ceuioii  of  tbe  hmue  of  Bo^rboa  pduna,  the  dkorteit  emmo  to  thajt 

to  tbe   throne  of  that  kingdout.  capital. 

From  the  Vidassoa,  the  road  leads        In  addition  to  the  natural  ram* 

10  a  slanting  direction  to  the  south*  part  of  the  Pyrennees,  the  Spaoisb 

west,  gradually  ascending  themoun-  government  had  not  neglected,  in 

tains  for  fifty  miles,  and  then  cros-  former  times,  to  strengthen  certain 

sing  the  ridge,  descends  into  the  positions   commanding  the    moel 

plain  of  the  Ebro,   there  (mssed,  practicable  entrances  into  the 


not  either  by  a  bridge  or  a  ford,  ciom.    The  fortress  of  Fontarabia» 

but  by  a  ferry,  although  nearly  300  the  mouth  of  tbe  Vidassoa,  we  hsvo 

miles  from  its  junction  with  .the  already  mentioned.    Twelve  mika^ 

Mediterranean.     From  the  Ebro  farther  westward,  on  a  low  isthmvi 

the  road  bends  round  to  the  west*  between  two  small  bays,  stands  Sf» 

ward  by  Burgos,  Valladolid,  and  Sebastian,  a  much  frequented  ae^^ 

Segovia   to   Madrid   distant  SOO  port.    It  is  surrounded  with  wdtlii, 

miles  from  the  frontier  of  France,  besides  which,  it  is  defended  witk< 

The  communication  from  Franee  bastions  and  halC  moons;  and  tte 

to  Spain  at  the  eastern  extremity  lofty  peninsular,  and  i^ocky  faiU 

of  the  Pyrennees,  proceeds  from  which  connects  the  isthmus  wbh 

Ferpignan,,  across    tbe   plain   of  the  main  land,  is  crowned  with  «a 

Roussillon  to  thefi>otoftnemoun-  ancient   castle    of  great   natu^ 

tains,  there  washed  by  a  deep  and  strength,  commanding  the  towQ^ 

rapid  torrent,  then  up  a  winding  and  the  inlets  of  the  sea  on  eadi- 

valley  to  the  summit  of  the  Goive  side. 

of  Bellegarde«  which  diyidba  Access  to  the  interior  of  Spaii;^ 
France  from  Spiun,  and  is  com-  by  the  direct  road  from  Bayonna^ 
pletely  commanded  by  the  fortress  across  the  Pyrennees  to  Madridi  la 
of  that  name,  impending  over  its  barred  by  the  town  and  fortress  df 
western  side.  The  descent  on  the  Pampeluna,  situated  on  a  slight 
south,  shorter  than  that  on  the  elevation,  partly  surrounded  by  a 
north,  brings  the  traveller  to  La  small  river  in  the  midst  of  a  long 
Tunquera,  a  small  village,  and  the  plain,  from  two  to  three  miles  in 
first  place  in  Spain.  The  moun-  breadth.  The  town  is  inclosed  by 
tains  there  consisting  of  only  one  slight  works,  adapted  to  the  form  of 
ridge,  the  distance  across  from  the  ground ;  but  the  citadel  is  a  ra» 
plain  to  plain,  by  the  road,  is  only  gular  fortress,  connected  with  the 
about  five  miles.  From  La  Tun-  town,  which  is  well  supplied  with 
quera  the  road  gradually  approaches  every  thing  necessary,  and  ganrih 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  pas-  soned:  and  although,  at  certain 
sing  by  Figueras  and  Gerona  to  points,  perhaps,  too  near  to  somo 
Barcelona,  and  thence  bv  Lerida  high  grounds,  yet  not  to  be  car- 
and  Saragossa  to  Madrid,  distant  ried  but  by  a  numerous  attackii^ 
by  this  route  360  miles  from  the  army,  after  a  long  and  formal  in- 
frontier,  vestment. 

Another  much  frequented  pass,        France,  by  means  of  the  fortress 

but  fit  only  for  mules  and  horses,  is  of  Bellegarde,  being  in  possession 

situated  in  the  road  leading  south  of  tbe  eastern  pass  of  the  Pyreii* 

from  Bayonne  to  Madrid  by  Fam*  nees^  Spain  has  formed  at  Figueras, 

''      ■  asmsU 
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a  small  town  eight  miles  from  the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  a  very  con- 
siderable work  on  a  regular  plan,* 
completely  commanding  all  the 
surrounding  country,  and  qualified 
to  make  a  long  resistance  to  a  very 
numerous  army.  About  twenty 
miles  to  the  southward  of  Figueras 
stands  Gerona,  a  considerable  town, 
defended  by  respectable  works,  on 
an  eminence,  washed  by  the  river 
Ter.  From  this  place  the  country 
18  open  all  the  way  to  Gerona,  nine- 
ty miles  distant  from  the  frontier. 
Barcelona  is  situate  on  the  margin 
af  an  extensive  plain,  is  highly  cul- 
tivated, and  very  populous.  It 
had  been  fortified  in  the  ancient 
fashion,  but  the  works,  during  the 
last  century,  have  been  much  neg- 
lected. A  citadel  of  respectable 
strength  was  added  at  the  north- 
east extremity  of  the  town,  ostensi- 
bly for  its  protection,  but  it  was 
imagined  at  the  time,  with  a  view 
to  repress  all  attempts  of  the 
town's  people,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbouring  country  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon ;  against  which  they  had 
struggled  with  great  perseverance 
during  the  war  of  the  succession. 
At  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
town  rises  a  detached  conical  hill  of 
considerable  height,  over-hanging 
the  sea,  called  Monjuich,  crowned 
with  an  ancient  castle,  strengthened 
with  additional  worksof  later  times. 
This  position  is  of  great  natural 
strength,  commanding  the  town, 


the  adjoining  plain,  and  the  har- 
bour :  which  is  formed  by  a  bend- 
ing, low  neck  of  land,  lined  with  a 
noble  mole  of  great  extent,  enclos- 
ing space  for  a  great  number  of 
vessels.  The  water,  however,  is  too 
shallow  for  receiving  large  ships  of 
war,  the  sand  constantly  accumu- 
lating at  the  entrance,  as  happens 
in  all  harbours  destitute  of  a  river, 
or  other  backwater  to  keep  them 
open.  Barcelona  contains  about 
one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 
Ninety  miles  westward  from  Bar- 
celona, on  ^  the  way  to  M^rid, 
stands  Lerida,  on  the  weist  bank  of 
the  Segre,  occupying  the  eastern 
slope,  and  the  confined  summit  of 
a  small  detached  hill,  commanding 
a  rich  and  well  cultivated  plain. 
Lerida,  once  a  place  of  importance, 
while  Spain  was  parcelled  out  a- 
mong  a  number  of  princes,  has  long 
ceased  to  be  a  place  of  much  con- 
sequence, and  its  ancient  fortifica- 
tions are  now  fast  hastening  to  de- 
cay.  Such  are  the  principal  points 
of  defence  of  the  northern  frontier 
of  Spain  against  attacks  by  land. 

The  French  forces  assembled  on 
the  borders  of  Spain,  remained  but 
a  short  time  inactive.  Early  in  the 
year,  a  corps  entered  Catalonia, 
and  on  the  16th  of  February,  ob- 
*  tained  possession  of  the  town  and 
citadel  of  Barcelona,  with  the  im- 
pregnable position  of  Monjuich. 
It  had  been  industriously  spread 
through  Spain,  that  the  French 
troops  were  destined  to  assist  in  de- 
fending 


•  The  fortress  of  Figueras  was  overlooked  bv  three  hills,  two  of  which  were 
within  gunshot,  and  the  third  within  the  reach  or  bombs.  Any  other  nation  would 
have  determined  on  fortifying  these  hills ;  but  the  Spaniards  thought  that  it  would 
be  more  simple,  and  serve  the  same  purpose,  to  lower  them.  In  1807,  two  of 
them  were  reduced  below  the  fire  of  the  fortress ;  and  they  were  proceeding  lei- 
surely to  level  down  the  third.  This  is  a  just  exemplification  of  the  Spanish  cha- 
racter, which  unites  enthusiasm  with  patience,  constancy,  and  perseverance. 
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fending  the  coast  against  any  insult 
from  the  British  army  or  navy. 
Advantage  had  been  taken  of  the 
national  feelings  to  lull  the  Spani- 
ards into  security,  by  asserting  that 
one  great  object  of  their  powerful 
allies  would  be,  the  reduction  of 
Gibraltar,  and  its  restoration  to  its 
ancient  and  natural  masters.  Whis- 
pers and  surmises  too  were  indus- 
triously circulated  of  an  intended 
invasion  of  Algiers  and  Morocco. 

The  mask  was,  however,  soon 
thrown  aside,  and  the  French  army, 
which  had  advanced  to  Barcelona, 
pretending  only  to  halt  for  a  few 
days  for  refreshment,  before  they 
should  proceed  on  their  march  to 
the  southern  provinces,  availing 
themselves  of  the  alliance  between 
the  two  nations,  and  of  the  un- 
suspecting confidence  of  the  inha- 
bitants, and  even  of  the  garrison  of 
the  place,  seized  without  bloodshed, 
and  without  difficulty,  the  citadel, 
Monjuich,  and  every  other  import- 
ant post.  The  garrison  of  Mon- 
juich,  reported  to  have  amounted 
to  about  six  thousand  men,  retired, 
and  made  way  for  the  French  with- 
out a  struggle;  a  fascination  hardly 
credible;  and  indeed  the  whole 
conduct  of  the  Spanish  comman- 
ders at  Barcelona,  remains  involved 
in  mystery  and  suspicion. 

The  fortress  of  St.  Sebastian  and 
Figueras  were  seized  by  the  French 
in  a  similar  way.  At  Pampeluna, 
however,  they  experienced  a  dif- 
ferent reception.  On  the  arrival  of 
a  French  officer  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  troops  from  Bayonne,  be- 
fore Pampeluna,  demanding  ad- 
mission and  possession  of  the  place, 
the  governor,  whose  garrison  had 
for  different  reasons  been  much  re- 
duced, refused  to  comply  with  this 
demand^  until  orders  should  ar- 


rive from  his  own  government. 
— The  French  commander  then 
brought  forward  a  body  of  three 
thousand  men,  and  compelled  the 
Spaniards,  after  a  severe  conflict^ 
to  surrender. 

The  French  armies  that  had  en- 
tered Spain,  instead  of  proceeding 
to  their  pretended  destination,  re- 
mained inactive  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ebro,  many  miles  from  Madrid. 
Messengers  passing  to  and  from 
that  place  indicated  the  existence  of 
negociations,  but  their  object  was 
unknown.  The  Spanish  troops  re- 
called from  Portugal,  were  rapidly 
advancing  towards  the  capital.  The 
court  seemed  in  the  greatest  anxie- 
ty and  uncertainty,  the  orders  of 
one  day  being  uniformly  countei^- 
manded  by  those  of  the  following. 
The  administration  of  public  af- 
fairs seemed  to  be  arrested  in  its 
course. 

While  matters  were  in  this  states 
on  the  15th  of  March  a  report  was 
disseminated  that  the  king  was  pre* 
paring  to  leave  AranjuezforSeviIle» 
with  a  viewlo  emigrate  to  his  Ame- 
rican dominions,  and  that  the  troops 
recalled  from  Portugal  were  des- 
tined to  cover  his  retreat ;  that  a 
numerous  council  had  been  as- 
sembled on  the  subject,  in  which, 
though  the  opinions  were  near]j^ 
balanced,  it  had  been  decided  to 
undertake  the  journey;  that  the 
queen,  and  the  favourite,  Godoj, 
had  avowed  their  desire  to  depart, 
but  that  the  prince  of  Asturias  op- 
posed the  design.  The  troops 
quartered  in  Madrid,  had  at  the 
same  time  received  orders  to  March. 

But  when  the  public  alarm  was 
at  its  height,  on  the  16th  of 
March  the  king  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, thanking  his  subjects  for  the 
marks  they  had  shown  of  attach- 

ment. 
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ment  to  his  person,  and  explained  preparation.  The  residence  of  the 
the  objects  of  the  French  troops,  prince  of  the  peace  was  protected 
which  had  entered  his  dominions  by  his  proper  guards  (for  to  such  a 
with  the  most  friendly  purposes,  to  point  of  dignity  he  had  been  exalt* 
assist  in  defending  the  country  ed)  with  a  peculiar  countersign, 
against  the  common  enemy.  The  as-  while  those  of  the  palace  had  ano- 
sembling  ofhis  guards,  it  was  stated,  ther.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
was  solely  for  the  purpose  of  pro-  ing  of  the  19th,  the  people  rushed 
tecting  his  person  and  family,  and  in  crowds  to  the  favourite's  hotel, 
not  for  accompanying  him  on  a  but  they  were  driven  back  by  his 
journey,  which  none  but  evil-mind-  guards,  whoin  their  turn  were  driven 
ed  persons  could  suppose  to  have  back  by  the  king's  body  guards, 
been  projected.  The  king  closed  that  had  ranged  themselves  on  the 
this  very  extraordinary  publication,  side  of  the  people.  Godoy's  doors 
withdirectingthe  people  to  conduct  were  forced;  the  furniture  was 
themselves  as  they  had  hitherto  broken ;  the  apartments  were  laid 
done  towards  the  troops  of  his  waste;  the  princess,  his  spouse^ 
great  and  good  ally.  daughter  of   Don   Antonio,    and 

On  the  following   day,    March  niece  to  the  king  of  Spain,  appear- 

17th,   when   the    Spanish   guards  ed  on  the  stairs,  and  was  conveyed 

were  to  leave  Madrid,  the  inhabi-  by  the  people  with  all  the  respect 

tants  crowded  round  them,  beseech-  due  to  her  birth  and  rank,  to  the 

ing  them  not  to  abandon  their  na-  king's  palace.     The  favourite  him- 

tive  country,  for  the  purpose  ofse-  self  had  disappeared,  and  his  bro- 

curing  the  flight  of  a  prince  who  ther  Don  Diego  Godoy,  command- 

sacrificed   his  subjects  to  private  ant  of  the  king's  body  guards,  was 

considerations.  arrested  by  his  own  troops. 

"  Do  you  think,"  said  they,  "  we  Their  majesties,  who  had  not  re- 
have  no  more  spirit  than  the  peo-  tired  to  rest  during  the  night,  were 
pie  of  Lisbon  V  early  in  the  morning  visited  by  the 

Some  of  the  ministers  themselves,  French  ambassador,  and  soon  ^after 

who  opposed  the  king's  retreat,  dis-  appeared  a  proclamation,  in  which 

tributed   circular   notices   in    the  the  ui^fortunatesovereign  was  made 

neighbouring    villages,    informing  to  say,  that  having  resolved  to  take 

the  inhabitants  of  what  was  going  upon  himself  the  command  of  his 

forward,    and   of   the  danger  to  forces  by  land  and  sea,  he  had 

which  the  country  would  conse-  thought  it  proper  to  relieve   Go- 

quently  be  exposed.  doy  of  the  duties  of  generalissimo. 

On  the  18th  of  March,  the  peo-  and  permit  him  to  retire  to  what- 
ple  poured  along  the  road  to  Aran-  ever  place  he  might  choose, 
juez.  Relays  for  the  king's  car-  When  this  was  known  in  Ma- 
nages had  been  provided  on  the  drid,  the  people  attacked  the  houses 
way  to  Seville.  The  village  of  of  Godoy,  and  of  certain  ministers 
Aranjuezwas  crowded  with  troops;  of  state  attached  to  his  party,  and 
and  the  baggage  of  the  court  lay  destroyed  the  furniture  without  op- 
already  packed  up  in  the  apart-  position,  on  the  part  of  either  the 
mcnts  of  the  palace.  The  preced-  magistrates,  or  the  two  Swiss  regi- 
ing  night  had  been  busily  spent  in  ments  in  the  Spanish  service,  then 

quartered 
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quartered  io  the  town.  The  prioee 
of  the  peace  was  at  last  discovered 
10  a  garret,  where  he  had  been  con* 
cealed  for  M  and  thirty  hours,  and 
committed  to  the  closest  custody  in 
the  common  jail. 

In  the  midst  of  these  disorders 
the  king,  on  the  19th  of  March,  at 
Aranjuez,  published  a  declaration, 
signed,  as  usual,  by  himself,  stating, 
that  on  account  of  his  constant 
infirmities,  and  of  the  necessity  he 
felt  of  withdrawing  himself  from 
the  burthen  of  public  Affairs  to  a 
private  life,  in  a  climate  better 
adapted  than  that  of  Madrid  to  the 
state  of  his  hedth ;  he  had,  after 
the  most  deliberate  consideration, 
resolved  to  abdicate  the  crown  in 
favour  of  his  well  beloved  son  and 
heir,  the  prince  of  Asturias.  It 
was  likewise  directed,  thfit  this 
decree  of  his  Jree  and  spontaneoviM 
abdication  should  be  instantly  and 
punctually  obeyed  by  all  his  scA- 
jectJs.  Cevallos  labours  to  show 
that  this  abdication  was,  in  truth, 
free  and  unconstrained.  But  this 
has  very  reasonably  been  made  a 
question. 

The  first  act  of  the  new  king 
Ferdinand  VII  was,  to  publish  a 
manifesto,  declaring  his  own  inno- 
cence and  that  of  his  ministers, 
and  stating  the  nature  of  the 
papers  and  cyphers  found  in  his 
apartment  at  the  Escurial,  in  the 
month  of  October  last.  .  Among 
his  first  acts  also,  was  one  confis- 
cating all  the  property  of  every 
description,  belonging  to  the  prince 
of  the  peace. 

At  tne  same  time  he  appointed 
the  duke  of  Infantado,  a  wealthy 
and  popular  nobleman,  of  the  first 
class,  and  particularly  attached  to 
the  interest  of  the  new  sovereign,  and 
of  £og]and|to  theiroportant  station 


of  the  president  of  the  great  cbtmdF 
of  Castile,  the  first  tribunal  of  tMr 
kingdom.  To  bin;  also  he  commit- 
ted the  command  of  the  Spanish  lift 
guards.  Many  salaries  and  pen* 
sions,  which  had  long  remainea  in(* 
paid,  were  instantly  dischiurged  out 
of  the  funds  of  the  late  fovourite. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  Ferdt 
,nand,  already  proclaimed  kin^ 
made  his  public  entry  mto  Madri3(| 
which  was  by  this  time  ondcar  tlMi 
power  of  the  French. 

The  circumstances  that  indocefil  * 
Buonaparte  to  order  Marat,  wte' 
commanded  the  French  forces  U  ' 
Spain  to  advance' from  the  line  of 
the  £bro  to  the  capital,  have  d* 
ready,  been  stated  in  our  abridged 
account  of  the  Exposition  of  Ceval- 
los ;  as  well  as  the  means  by  whi^ 
the  grand  project  of  gettiojr  poa^ 
session  of  the  royal  family  of  Sptttf 
was  efiected. 

The  grand  duke  of  Berg  haA^ 
March  8Srd,  entered  Madrid,  at 
the  head  of  his  arm^.  The  i^H^ 
valry  and  a  division  of  infantry  were 
quartered  within  the  town,  whilst 
other  divisions  were  encamped  on 
the  rising  grounds  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. A  corps  under  general 
Dupont  was  stationed  at  Segovia 
and  the  Escurial.  This  army,  which 
amounted  to  54,000  men  accord- 
ing to  the  French  newspapers  of 
that  day,  was  received  by  all  ranks 
of  people  with  the  greatest  joy. 
<*  Above  all  things,  the  Spaniards 
admired  the  fine  condition  the 
French  troops  were  in,  and  parti* 
cularly  the  beauty  of  the  regiment 
of  cuirassiers.  The  grand  duke 
descended  from  his  carriage  at 
the  Admiralty.  The  governor  of 
Madrid,  the  grandees  of  Spain,  and 
the  troops  in  garrison  at  Madrid, 
presented  themselves  before  him  to 

pay 
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pay  their  respects.  The  duke 
receifcd  them  with  much  affability. 
Tranquillity  is  completely  re-esta- 
blished at  Madrid." 

While  the  governor  and  garri- 
son of  Madrid,  and  the  grandees  of 
Spain,  submitted  to  this  act  of  self- 
degradation  ;  the  mass  of  the  people 
felt  with  pain  the  state  of  humilia- 
tion into  which  their  country  had 
fallen.  They  could  not  rest,  but 
moved  about  in  groups  from  place 
to  place,  in  dejection  and  anxious 
consternation,  insomuch  that  the 
new  government  deemed  it  neces- 
sary, for  preventing  tumults,  and 
preserving  the  tranquillity  of  the 
city,  to  issue  orders,  April  3rd,  to 
the  patroles,  that  had  been  esta- 
blished on  the  20th  of  March,  to 
continue  their  rounds.  All  keepers 
of  public  houses  were  or4ered  to 
shut  them  up  before  eight  o'clock 
at  night.  Manufacturers  and  com- 
mercial people,  were  ordered  to 
continue  their  people  in  their  usual 
employment,  to  keep  them  con- 
stantly at  work,  and  to  send  the 
names  of  all  absentees  from  their 
usual  ofRccs  to  the  police  magis- 
trates.* Masters  of  families  were 
earnestly  enjoined  by  their  advice, 
and  above  all,  by  their  example,  to 
restrain  their  children  and  domestics 
from  mixing  with  crowds,  and  join- 
ing in  any  uproar. 

A  second  decree  assured  the  pub- 
lic, that  the  recent  resolution  was 
calculated  to  cementandstren>:tlien 
the  alliance  with  France,  and  en- 
joining all  persons  to  treat  the 
French  troops  with  the  greatest  re- 
spect. Another  edict  expressed  the 
utmost  satisfaction  at  the  friendly 


manner  in  which  the  Frosch  troopt 
had  been  received  by  the  Spaniarcby 
but  the  greatest  regret  and  sorrow, 
at  the  conduct  oi  certain  indivi- 
duals, which  had  a  tendency  to  in- 
terruptthe  good  understanding  that 
happily  subsisted  between  the  na- 
tions, and  to  excite  an  unjust  and 
ridiculous  distrust  of  the  designs  of 
the  French  troops  in  Spain.  Such 
sentiments  either  expressed  by 
words  or  deeds  were  to  be  severely 
punished. 

It  has  been  uniformly  the  policy 
of  Buonapart^,  to  reconcile  the  pub- 
lic mind  of  individual  nations,  and 
of  Europe,  to  the  execution  of  his 
projects,  by  preparing  it  to  expect 
tbem,  and  to  consider  things  as  mat- 
ters of  course,  and  not  to  be  avoided. 
The  Moniteur  and  other  French 
newspapers  represented  the  Spa- 
niards not  only  as  over- joyed  at  the 
presence  of  French  troops,  but  in 
letters  pretended  to  have  been  re- 
ceived from  inhabitants  of  Madrid, 
state  it  as  the  opinion  of  the  most 
sensible  Spaniards,  that  in  the  pre- 
sent situation  of  affairs  it  was  the 
interference  of  the  French  emperor 
alone  ( whose  speedy  approach  had 
been  publicly  announced  by  the 
grand  duke  of  Berg,  in  general 
orders  to  his  army]  &at  could  save 
them. 

At  the  desire  of  Buonaparte, 
intimated  to  the  first  secretary  of 
state,  Don  Pedro  Cevallos,  the 
sword  that  Francis  1st  king  of 
France,  surrendered  in  the  famous 
battle  of  Pavia,  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Charles  5th  of  Spain, 
which  had  been  kept  in  the  royal 
armoury  since  1525,  was  by  order 

of 


•  It  has  been  coryectured,  with  great  probability,  that  it  was  a  contrivance  of 
this  sort  for  maintaining  order  in  critical  times,  that  gave  rise  to  the  &moui  divi- 
sion of  the  people  into  casts,  in  India. 
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of  Ferdioand,  on  the  5th  of  April,  Sspellata,  captain  general  of  Cafa- 

remitted  to  his  imperial  aqd  royal  Ionia,  in  a  letter^  dated  at  jBarce- 

najesty  Napoleon,  at  Bayonne«*—  Iqna,  ISthof  March,  remonstrateA 

*'  In  consequence  of  the  royal  or-  with  the  general  on  this  sitfpiclooi 

der   (it  was  stated  in  the  Madrid  and  alarming  movement.     *'  The 

gazette )  which  was  given  to  his  en-  troops,'*  saidhe» "  that  occupied  the 

cellency  the  mar(|uis  of  Astorga,  citadel,  and  the  fortress  of  Mon^ 

groom-major  to  his  majesty,    the  juich,.might  have  considered  all  the 

conveyance  of  the  sword  to  the  houses  of  Barcelona  as  so  many 

lodgings  of  his  imperial  highness  magaasines,  and  the  provtsions  thejr 

the  grand  duke  of  Berg,   was  ar-  contained  as  their  own*    There  was 

ranged  with  great  pomp  and  cere*  po  enemy  to  excite  apprehension  ; 

mony."  nor  any  thing  to  be  expected  ia 

This  surrender   of  the  sword,  which  the  inhabitants  of  'the  town 

formed  a  presage,  and  was  indeed  were  not  as  much  interested  as  the 

a  kind  of  emblem  of  that  of*  the  troops  in  garrison.    Your  excel- 

crown.     All  the  civih'ties,  compli-  lency  occupied  the  fortresses  in  the 

ancesjandsubmissionsoftheSpanish  name  of  the  emperor  and  king  as 

court  did  not  long  secure  a  suitable  anally;   and  it  was  only  on  the 

return  of  civility  and  complaisance,  faith  of  this  that  the  Spanish  go* 

on  the  part  of  their  French  allies,  v^rnment  consented  to  its  occa- 

guests,  and  invaders,  pancy.    It  was  under  the  same  im- 

The  altercation  and  sparring,  and  pression,  that  the  town  opened  to 

even  some  encounters  th^it  termi-  you  and  your  people  its  treasures, 

nated  in  death,   which,  notwith-  and  resources  of  every  kind,  which 

standing  all  theainxious  precautions  you  have  received  in  the  bosom  of 

pf  the  Spanish  government,  took  our  families.    The  city  gave  you 

place  between  many  individuals  of  an  honourable  reception,  and  shared 

the  different  nations,    might  have  with  yqutheprovisions  destined  for 

been  accounted  for  from  the  natu-  their  own  use.    Military  law  pre- 

ral  levity  and  arrogance   of  the  scribes  the  mode  of  provisioning 

French  character,  and  the  pride  of  garrisons  when  engaged  in  actual 

the  Spaniards,    awakened  by  jeQ*  hostilities,    or  besieged,    or  when 

lousy  and  suspicion.                 .  the  country  is  threatened  with  fa- 

Bqt,  about  the  middle  of  March,  mine,    In  such  cases  the  general  is 

an  occurrence  took  place  at  Bar-  under  a  necessity  of  lakmg  mea* 

celona,  which,  if  the  hostile  designs  sures  of  precaution  for  the  subsist- 

of  the  French  government  could  eiice  of  his  troops,  by  the  forma- 

possibly  have  appeared  unequivocal  tion   of   magazines.     But,    where 

before,  rendered  them  as  plain  as  circumstancen  of  this  kind  do  not 

noon    day.      General    Duhesme,'  exist,  such  measures  are  calculated 

commander  in  chief  of  the  French  only  to  excite  suspicion  andmistrust. 

army  of  observation,  of  the  Eastern  Neither  my  conduct,  nor  the  cqn- 

Pyrennees,  had  been  for  some  time  stant  moderation  of  my  troops,  nor 

b\jsily  employed  in  throwing  great  the  favourable  reception  accorded 

quantities  of  ammunition  and  pro-  to  the  French  army,  is  calculated  to 

visions  into  the  forts  of  Barcelona  .give  any  ground  of  alarm, 

and    Monjuich.      The    count    of  **  The  town  is  provided  with  ne- 

VoL.  L,  ^l^"^                               ceisaries 
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cessaries  of  every  sort>  as  you  will 
see  by  the  official  statements  signed 
by  the  intendant ;  and,  even  if  we 
should  fall  short  of  some  articles, 
your  excellency  has  gi?en  me  the 
strongest  assorance  that  prepara- 
tioDS  are  at  this  moment  gomg  on 
in  the  ports  of  France,  for  supply- 
ing this  place  with  provisions  free 
from  ail  duties.    When  his  majesty 
the  emperor  and  king,  whose  great 
name  inspires  us  with  confidence, 
at  the  same  time  that  our  fortresses 
are  occupied  by  his  troops,  shall  be 
informed  of  our  pliability  and  ho- 
nourable principles,  it  will  not  be 
with  pleasure  that  he  will  be  told, 
that  this  city,  in  return  for  its  de- 
ference  and  conduct,    has  been 
alarmed  by  terrible  menaces  and 
preparations.  Your  excellency  will 
be  pleased  to  learn  from  his  impe- 
rial majesty,  what  he  thinks  of  your 
design  before  you  carry  it  into  exe- 
cution, accompanying  your  request 
with  this  explanation  of  my  senti- 
ments on  the  subject ;   as  I  also, 
on  my  part,  shall  lay  the  whole  of 
this  matter  before  the  king  my 
master,   without  whose    orders  I 
cannot  accord  to  your  excellency 
what  the  forts  occupied  by  the  Spa- 
nish troops  have  not  themselves. 

"  If,  before  receiving  orders  from 
the  emperor ,your  excellency  should 
see  any  reason  for  living  with  pre- 
caution, and  under  the  influence  of 
fear  in  fortresses  to  be  considered, 
at  present,  as  forming  part  of  the 
city,  then  indeed  it  may  be  proper 
to  have  recourse  to  the  measures 
you  propose.  But  as,  at  present, ' 
there  was  no  necessity  for  any  such 
measure,  I  wish  to  impress  your 
mind  with  a  conviction,    that  to 


establish  magazines,  and  form  con- 
siderable depots  of  provisions  in  the 
forts  cannot  serve  any  good  pur- 
pose; that  such  an  intention  is  re- 
markable, calculated  to  rouse  at* 
tention,  and  offensive ;  and  that  it 
may  not  perhaps  be  in  your  excel- 
lency's power,  nor  mine,  to  remedy 
the  consequences  which  such  a  fer- 
mentation must  excite  among  the 
inhabitants.*' 

This  letter  of  count  Espellata, 
copies  of  which  were  handed  about 
in  Madrid,  and  over  all  Spain,  met 
with  general  sympathy  and  ap- 
plause, and  contributed  very  much 
to  raise  and  heighten  the  national 
sentiment  of  resentment  ahd  indig- 
nation against  the  French  .and  the 
French  party. 

It  is  one  among  the  numerous  in- 
stances of  a  striking  contrast  be- 
tween the  spirit  and  energy  of  the 
Spanish  people,  and  the  listlessnesst 
and  blind  imbecility  of  govern- 
ment, and  too  many  of  the  higher 
orders,  which  have  hitherto  been 
apparent  in  the  course  of  the  Spa- 
nish revolution. 

This  is  the  letter  to  which  Buo- 
naparte particularly  alludes,  in  his 
letter  of  the  16th  of  April,  to  the 
prince  of  Asturias,  in  which  he  has 
the  effrontery  to  say : — *^  I  see  with 
pain  that  some  persons  at  Madrid 
have  disseminated  certain  letter^  of 
the  captain  general  of  Catalonia, 
and  done  every  thing  to  excite  dis- 
turbances among  the  people."* 

The  state  of  affairs  at  Barcelona, 
must  have  been  known  tp  the  Spa- 
nish court  a  considerable  time  be- 
fore the  departure  of  Ferdinand 
from  his  capital  to  meet  Buona- 
parte ! 

The 


See  Appendix  to  the  Chronicle,  p.  S^ 
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The  journey  of  Ferdinand  to- 
wards Bayonne,  excited  in  all  the 
villages  and  ^owns  through  which 
he  passed,  the  greatest  discontent 
and  liveliest  indignation;  which 
were  not  appeased  by  the  procla- 
mations that  preceded  his  progress, 
declaring  that  he  had  the  most  po- 
sitive and  satisfactory  assurances, 
that  nothing  but  the  most  profound 
respect  would  be  shown  to  his  per- 
son ;  without  which  assurances  he 
would  never  have  accepted  the  em- 
peror of  the  French's  invitation, 
and  that  within  four  or  five  days, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  good  bro- 
ther and  ally,  the  affairs  of  Spain 
would  be  settled  to  his  own  satis- 
faction, and  also  to  that  of  his  sub- 
jects, ... 

At  Vittoria,  when  the  people 
learnt,  even  from  the  authority  of 
the  king,  that  Buonapart6  was  suf- 
fered to  interfere  in  those  affairs, 
there  was  a  general  fermentation 
among  the  inhabitants,  who,  April 
19,  crowded  about  the  royal  resi- 
dence, in  the  most  tumultuous  man- 
ner, giving  vent  to  their  sentiments 
without  restraint. 

A  new  proclamation  was  issued, 
and  the  duke  of  Infantado  en- 
deavoured to  impress  the  assertions 
contained  in  it,  in  harangues  to  the 
people.  He  assured  them,  that  the 
intention  of  the  new  king  was,  to 
represent  to  the  French  emperor, 
the  antipathy  of  the  Spanish  peo- 
ple to  the  French  troops  that  had 
been  sent  among  them,  and  to  de- 
mand their  immediate  recall.  The 
tumult  was  somewhat  assuaged  ; 
but  voices  were  heard  here  and 
there,  muttering,  "  That  both  the 
king  and  the  duke    of   Infantado 


might  do  with  Napoleon  what  they 
pleased ;    that    Spaniards    would  • 
never    be    slaves;  and    that    the 
nation  would  maintain  its  indepen- 
dence without  them." 

From  the  moment  that  Murat 
set  his  foot  on  the  Spanish  terri- 
tory, he  did  all  in  his  power  to  im- 
press the  Spaniards  with  a  convic- 
tion, that  he  had  come  among  them 
for  their  good,  by  bringing  about 
certain  reu^rms  in  the  governmentt 
giving  it  to  be  understood  withal, 
that  he  was  on  the  side  of  the 
prince  of  Asturias,  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  prince  of  the  peace,  who 
was  universally  detested;  nor  did 
he  fail  to  throw  out  hints  and  al- 
lusions to  the  influence  of  the  queen 
in  the  great  affairs  of  the  nation ; 
thereby  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
the  people ;  but,  true  to  his  pur- 
pose of  division  and  distraction,  he 
w:is  no  sooner  informed  of  what 
had  passed  at  Aranjuez,  on  the  19th 
of  March,  than  he  made  a  show  of 
taking  a  very  warm  interest  in  the 
fate  of  Don  Manuel  Godoy,  with 
whom,    though   personally    unac- 

3uainted,  he  had  kept  up  a  confi- 
ential  and  intimate  correspond- 
ence. On  the  imprisonment  of 
Godoy,  the  queen  besieged,  as  it 
were,  the  grand  duke  of  Berg,  with 
one  letter  afler  another,  imploring 
the  ir.tervention  of  the  duke  for  the 
safety  of  the  favourite's  person;* 
nor  could  a  person  of  Murat's  in- 
formation, as  well  as  penetration,  be 
ignorant  that  his  interference  in  be- 
half of  this  favourite,  would  be 
most  acceptable  to  her  majesty, 
and  also,  which  may  appear  to 
future  generations  not  a  little  sin- 
gular, to  the  king. 

[L  2  J  ^  Whilst 


•  See  Appendix  to  the  Chronicle,  p.  241. 
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Whilst  Ferdinand  halted  at  Vit- 
toria,  lie  was  informed  by  the  su- 
preme junta,  that  the  grand  duke 
of  Berg  had  made  a  formal  and 
even  an  imperious  demand  of  the 
release  of  Godoy.  This  applica- 
tion Ferdinand,  who  had  solemnly 
promised  to  bring  Don  Manuel  to 
judgment  according  to  the  laws,  di- 
rected the  junta  to  resist.  Buona- 
parte had  himself,  by  letter,  made 
a  similar  application  to  Ferdinand ; 
who,  in  reply,  represented  the  in- 
vincible necessity  he  was  under  of 
bringing  Godoy  to  trial.  But  if 
his  imperial  majesty  should  conti- 
nue to  take  an  interest  in  the  life  of 
Don  Manuel  Godoy,  he  gave  him 
his  word,  that  if  the  prisoner 
should,  after  mature  examination 
of  the  charges  laid  against  him, 
be  condemned  to  death,  that  pu- 
nishment should  be  remitted,  in 
consideration  of  his  majesty's  in- 
tercessron. 

When  the  French  emperor  re- 
ceived this  answer  from  Ferdinand, 
he  flew  into  a  great  passion,  and, 
with  his  accustomed  falsity,  im- 
mediately wrote  to  the  grand  duke 
of  Berg,  that  the  prince  of  Asturias 
had  placed  the  prisoner  at  his  dis- 
posal, and  ordered  him  to  demand 
the  release  of  Godoy,  in  the  most 
energetic  manner.  The  grand  duke, 
who  was  naturally  violent  and  im- 
petuous, sent  a  very  haughty  note 
to  the  junta,  in  which  he  reminded 
them,  that  the  emperor  of  the 
French,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
authority  of  the  prince  of  Asturias 
was  stated  as  a  ground  of  proce- 
dure to  them,  acknowledged  no 
other  king  of  Spain  than  Charles 
IV.     lie  demanded  anew  the  per-r 


SOD  of  the  prince  of  the  peace  to  be 
sent  to  France.  To  this  note 
Murat  added  many  v«rbal  threats 
of  force,  which,  being  reported,  io 
intimidated  them,  that  they  order- 
ed the  release  of  Godoy,  who  was 
immediately  conveyed  to  Bayonne. 

The  junta,  to  cover  their  own 
weakness,  gave  out  in  two  gazettes 
extraordinary,  that  Don  Manuel 
had  been  released  by  order  of 
Ferdinand  VII.  They  attempted, 
by  disguising  and  garbling,  to  jus- 
tify such  an  interpretation  of  his 
letter;  though  nothing  cooid  be 
plainer  than  that  it  was  the  king's 
intention  not  to  screen  Godoy 
from  trial,  but  from  the  last  punish-' 
ment  in  case  of  condemnation.^ 

The  joy  that  was  excited  by  the 
imprisonment  of  the  prince  of  the 
peace,  with  his  principal  officers,  in 
all  the  provinces  of  Spain,  is  not 
to  be  described.  At  Salamanca, 
and  several  other  towns,  the  bellsof 
the  churches  ivere  rung;  and  at 
Salamanca  six  hundred  monks  and 
as  many  licentiates,  danced  in  the 
market-place;  young  women,  mar- 
ried women,  and  old  men,  mixed 
with  the  monks  in  this- extravagant 
demonstration  of  their  joyful  trans* 
ports.  The  Spanish  newspapers, 
which  had  begun  to  assume  a  tone 
of  great  freedom,  styled  Don  Ma- 
nuel, the  prince  of  injustice,  the 
generalissimo  of  infamy,  the  grand 
admiral  of  treason,  find  the  ruin  of 
the  nation. 

Although  the  history  of  all  ab- 
solute monarchies  presents  many 
instances  of  sudden  and  surprising 
elevations  to  great  power  and 
wealth,  and  as  sudden  and  unex- 
pected falls,  there  is  perhaps  none 

so 


•  See  Documents  subjoined  to  the  Exposition  of  Cevallos,  No.  XIJ. 
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SO  striking  as  that  of  Don  Manuel 
Godoy.  His  story  is  not  unlike 
that  of  Don  Koderigo  Calderona, 
the  favourite  of  the  duke  of  Lerma, 
prime  minister  to  Philip  III  of 
Spain. 

The  prince  of  the  peace  was  ac- 
counted by  far  the  wealthiest  and 
most  powerful  subject  in  Europe. 
Indeed  he  had  all  the  power,  and^ 
in  a  great  measure  all  the  wealtir 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  at  his 
command.  While  several  of  the 
old  imposts  had  come  to  be  alienat- 
ed from  the  crown,  and  were  im- 
propriated by  certiiin  great  families, 
through  the  improvident  and  pro- 
fligate favour  of  the  court,  the 
people  were  oppressed  with  now 
and  arbitrary  taxes,  burthensome  in 
themselves,  and  rendered  more  so 
by  the  mode  of  their  collection. 
But  the  odium  of  the  common  peo- 
ple against  the  prime  minister  and 
the  favourite  would  never  have 
wrought  his  fall,  if  there  had  not 
been  a  very  general  combination 
against  him  among  the  nobility, 
whom  he  so  greatly  eclipsed  in 
splendor,  patronage,  and  favour, 
and  to  whom  a  predominant  fa- 
vourite at  court  is  a  greater  nui- 
sance, perhaps,  than  to  the  nobles 
of  any  other  country  in  Europe. 
It  is  in  like  manner  that  tl>e  fall, 
imprisonment,  and  tragical  end  of 
Don  Roderigo  Calderona  is  traced 
to  a  combination  of  the  nobility, 
by  all  the  historians. 

Don  Manuel,  in  his  retreat,  was 
accompanied  by  an  escort  of  two 
hundred  horsemen,  which  appeared 
necessary  for  his  protection  from 
the  fury  of  the  people.  He  ar- 
rived at  Bayonne,  April  26.  A 
castle  in  the  environs  of  Bayonne 
was  appointed  for  his  residence ; 
and  he  was  in  all  respects  treated 


by  Buonaparte  as  a  person  of  dig* 
tinction  and  consequence. 

The  determined  interference  of 
Buonaparte  for  the  liberation  of  the 
prince  of  the  peace, was  owing  to  the 
resolution  of  the  king  and  queen  not 
to  quit  Spain  for  France,  though 
called  thither  by  Buonaparte,  un« 
less  the  favourite  should  be  per- 
mitted to  do  so  also,  and  to  pro- 
ceed on  his  journey  before  them. 

King  Charles  IV  and  his  queen, 
Louisa,  arrived  on  the  27th  of 
April  at  Burgos,  and  on  the  28th 
at  Vittoria.  A  detachment  of  the 
body  guards,  to  the  number  of  one 
hundred,  who  had  accompanied 
the  prince  of  Asturias  to  Bayonne, 
happening  to  be  in  this  town,  placed 
themselves,  according  to  custom,  in 
the  palace  to  be  occupied  by  their 
majesties.  But  when  the  old  king 
set  his  eyes  on  them,  with  a  degree 
of  energy  that  surprised  every  one, 
he  ordered  them  to  be  gone.— - 
"  You  betrayed  your  trust  at  Aran- 
juez,  I  want  none  of  your  services, 
and  I  will  have  none.'' — The  guards 
were  obliged  to  retire. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  their  ma- 
jesties remained  all  night  at  folosa; 
on  the  SOth  they  came,  about  noon, 
to  Irun,  where  they  received  letters 
from  Buonaparte,  and  two  hours 
after  entered  the  walls  of  Bayonne, 
where  they  were  received  with  all 
public  respect  and  honour. 

When  the  roaring  of  cannon  an- 
nounced the  arrival  of  the  old  king 
and  queen  of  Spain,  Ferdinand, 
with  his  brother  Don  Carlos,  went 
to  meet  them.  All  the  Spaniards 
that  were  at  Bayonne  also  waited  on 
their  majesties,  and  went  through 
the  ceremony  of  kneeling  and  kiss- 
ing hands.  It  was  a  scene  of  con- 
straint and  awkwardness  on  both 
sides;  the  king  seemed  as  much 

diissatisfied 
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dissatisfied  with  them  as  he  had 
beea  with  his  body  guards  at  Vit- 
toria.  He  did  not  speak  a  word 
to  any  one  but  count  Pignatelli  of 
Fuenies,  an  unprincipled  and  sup- 
ple courtier,  whom  Buonaparte  had 
appointed  to  insinuate  himself  into 
the  confidence  of  the  prince  of 
Asturias,  for  the  purpose  of  watch- 
ing and  betraying  him. 

When  the  ceremony  of  kissing 
hands  was  over,  their  old  majesties, 
being  fatigued,  retired  to  their 
apartments ;  the  prince  of  Asturias 
was  going  to  follow  them,  but  the 
king  stopt  him,  saying,  **  Prince, 
have  you  not  yet  sufficiently  out- 
raged ray  grey  hairs/'  The  prince 
and  the  Spaniards  who  had  accom- 
panied him  to  Bayonne,  at  these 
words  were  thunder-struck,  and 
withdrew  in  great  perturbation. 
At  five  o'clock,  P.  M.  their  majes- 
ties were  visited  by  the  emperor 
Napoleon,  who  remained  with 
them  a  long  time.  The  conversa- 
tion turned  on  the  injuries  that 
had  been  done  to  the  king,  and 
queen,  the  perils  in  which  they  had 
been  involved,  the  ingratitude  of 
men  on  whom  they  had  lavished 
favours ;  and  above  all  on  the 
ingratitude  and  rebellion,  as  they 
said,,  of  their  son.  The  officers  of 
king  Charies's  household,  were 
appointed  by  Buonaparte,  all  of 
them  Frenchmen, 

On  the  1st  of  May,  the  king  and 


queen  of  Spain  dined  at  the  castle 
of  Marrac  with  Napoleon  and  his 
spouse  Josephina.  May  2nd,  at 
four  o'clock,  P.  M.  Josephina  went 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  king  and 
queen,  and  staid  a  long  time  ^with 
their  majesti^es. 

The  newspapers  printed  at  Bay- 
onne, under  the  immediate  inspec- 
tion of  Talleyrand  and  Buonapart6 
himself,  and  which  came  every  day 
under  the  eye  of  the  prince  of  As- 
turias, took  the  side  of  the  de- 
throned king  and  the  prince  of  the 
peace'.  The  Bayonne  gazette  of 
the  25th  of  April,  the  day  of  Fer- 
dinand's arrival,  contained  various 
statements  in  contradiction  of  the 
Teports  that  had  been  spread  of  the 
prince's  having  immense  treasures 
m  foreign  funds,  extenuated  the 
instances^ofhis  mal -administration, 
adverted  to  many  benefits  that  re- 
sulted from  his  ministry,  and  above 
all,  entered  into  elaborate  argu- 
ments to  show  that  the  abdication 
of  Charles  IV  was  not  voluntary, 
but  compulsory.  In  this  manner 
Buonaparte  endeavoured  to  pre- 
pare the  mind  of  Ferdinand  and 
his  party,  for  the  catastrophe  that 
awaited  him.  At  the  same  time  it 
was  the  common  talk  at  the  court 
of  Bayonne,  and  re-echoed  from 
thence  by  the  numerous  emissaries 
of  Buonaparte,  in  every  province 
in  Spain,  that  a  strong  hand  alone 
could  save  the  monarchy. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

■ 

Message  Jroni  Buonaparte  to  Ferdinand  VII ^  requiring  him  and  all 
his  Family  to  renounce  the  Crown  of  Spain  and  the  Indies.^^Con^ 
ference  between  Cevallos,  the  Minister  of  Ferdinand,  and  Champagny, 
Buonaparte*  s  Minister  for  Foreign  Jlffairs*^^Interrupted  by  Buona^ 
parte, — Ferdinand  made  sensible  that  he  teas  in  a  state  of  Arrest. — 
Charles  announces  to  Ferdinand  his  Determination  to  renounce  all  his 
Rights  and  those  of  his  Family  to  the  Crown  of  Spain.^^Conditional 
Renunciation  of  Ferdinand  in  favour  of  his  Father, '^Correspondence 
between  Charles  and  Ferdinand  on  this  subject, — The  Queen  of  Spain 
bastardizing  her  own  legitimate '  Son,  and  proclaiming  her  own  In^ 
famy, — Absolute  Renunciation  by  Ferdinand,  of  all  his  Rights  to  the 
Crown  (f  Spain,'-^ Action  and  Redaction  of  Transactions  at  Bayowne 
and  at  Madrid, — The  public  mind  in  a  state  of  Agitation, — Insur^ 
rection  and  direaclful  Massacre  at  Madrid.^-^The  Grand  Duke  of 
Berg  appointed  Governor  General  of  all  Spain,  and  President  of  the 
Supreme  Junta, — Proclamation  to  his  Army. ^'Circular  Letterfrom 
the  General  Inquisition  to  all  the  Courts  of  Inquisition  in  Spain,'-^ 
Decree  for  Assembling  the  Notables  of  Spain.-^Deputies  from  these 
to  a  National.  Junta  at  Bayonnc-^Excuse  (fthe  Hishop  qf  Orense 
for  not  attending,  in  Quality,  of  a  Deputy  from  Jhe  Notables,  this 
Assembly, '■^Tlie  Junta  at  Bayonne  take  the  Oath  of  Allegiance,  pre^ 
scribed  by  Buonaparte.^^The  Royal  Family  of  Spain  carried  into  the 
Interior  of  France. — Renunciation  of  the  Spanish  Crown,'^  Journey 
of  King  Joseph  io  Madrid.— Political  Morality. — Buonaparte 
asserts  his  Right  to  the  Crown  of  Spain,  on  theJScore  of  both  Policy 
and  Justice,^^Indignation  of  the  Spaniards,  md  Defiance  of  the 
Tyrant, 


THE  prince  of  Asturias,  as  he 
was  still  styled  by  the  French, 
or  Ferdinand  VII  according  to  the 
general  voice  df  the  Spanish  nation, 
had  no  sooner  returned  from  din- 
ing at  the  castle  of  Marrac  to  his 
residence,  than  general  Savary  carae 
to  inform  him,  that  the  emperor  of 
the  French  and  king  of  Italy,  had 
irrevocably  determined,  that  the 
Bourbon  family  should  no  longer 
reign  in  Spain ;  that  it  should  be 
succeeded  by  his  ;  and,  therefore, 


t 


that  his  imperial  majesty  required 
Ferdinand,  in  his  own  name,  and 
that  of  all  his  family,  to  renounce 
the  crown  of  Spain  and  the  Indies 
in  favour  of  the  dynasty  of  Buona- 
parte. That  such  a  proposition 
should  be  made,  and  that  the  bearer 
of  such  a  proposition  should  be  the 
identical  Savary,  who,  until  ihat 
moment  hnd  given  such  solenfft  ai  i 
repeated  assurances  to  the  S»)aniKh 
prince,  of  the  honourable  and 
friendly  sentiments  of  Buonapai  le 

towards 
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towards  him,  struck  the  new  king 
jyod  the  Spanish  chiefs,  who  had  ac- 
Gompaoicxl  him  with  a  degree  of 
surprise  and  consternation  not  to 
be  described,  and  opened  their 
eyes  to  the  horrors  of  their  situa- 
tion. 

Buonaparte,  having  now  thrown 
off  the  mask,  proceeded  without 
delay  to  cairy  his  project  into  effect. ' 
On  the  following  day  he  summoned 
to  his  palace  Cevallos,  who,  as 
already  observed,  had  been  first 
secretary  of  state  to  king  Charles, 
and  now  occupied  the  same  station 
-with  Ferdinand,  and  was  much  in 
his  confidence.  In  the  palace  Ce- 
vallos .was  received  by  M.  de 
Champagny,  Buonaparte's  minister 
for  foreign  affairs.  Cevallos  be- 
gan the  conference  with  complaints 
of  the  perfidious  artifices  practised 
<m  bis  royal  master  to  inveigle  him 
Into  France,  and  added  that  he  had 
been  instructed  to  declare,  in  the 
most  formal  manner,  that  he  nei- 
ther would  nor  could  renounce  his 
right  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  in 
Ikvour  of  any  individual  or  family 
whatever  to  the  prejudice  either  of 
himself,  or  of  the  other  branches 
of  his  house;  and  that  no  person 
could  be  called  to  the  throne,  but 
by  the  voice  of  the  nation  itself,  in 
virtue  of  the  national  right  it 
possessed  to  select  a  new  family  in 
the  event  of  the  extinction  of  the 
iamily  then  on  the  throne. 

The  French  minister,  in  return, 
insisted  on  the  necessity  of  the 
required  renunciation,  chiefly  on 
the  ground  that  the  abdication 
of  king  Charles  had  not  been 
spontaneous.  Cevallos  protested 
against  the  opinion^  that  Buona« 
parte  had  any  right  to  interfere 
in  the  internal  arrangements  of 
Spain,    knd   cited    the    example 


of  the  French  government  icsetfi 
which  in  the  beginning  of  the 
revolution,  had  positively  rejected 
as  Inadmissible,  the  request  tender- 
ed by  the  king  of  Spain  in  favour 
of  his  unfortunate  cousin,  Lewis 
16th.  Having  stated  various  cir- 
cumstances in  proof  that  the  late 
kin^,  in  his  abaicatk>n,  had  acted 
entirely  from  his  own  free  choice, 
Cevallos  was  told,  that  while  the 
house  of  Bourbon  reisned  in  Spain, 
France  never  could  be  secure,  in 
the  case  of  war  again  breaking  out 
in  the  north  of  Europe. 

In  opposition  to  this  argument, 
Cevallos  reasoned  with  Champagny, 
or  might  have  reasoned,  as  m  fact 
he  does  in  his  Exposition,  as  fol* 
lows  :^Ever  since  the  restoration 
of  peace  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, Spain  had  adhered  to  her 
engagements  with  France  with 
unshaken  fidelity.  The  political  con- 
duct of  Charles  IV  since  the  treaty 
of  Basle,  afforded  a  recent  proof 
that  sovereigns  had  little  reg&rd  to 
family  interests,  when  these  were  in 
opposition  to  the  interests  of  their 
dominions ;  that  the  friendship  be- 
tween France  and  Spain  was  found- 
ed in  local  and  political  considera- 
tions ;  that  the  topographical  situa- 
tion of  the  two  kingdoms  was  of 
Itself  sufficient  to  demonstrate,  how 
important  it  was  for  Spain  to 
preserve  a  good  uoderstandmg  with 
Franca,  the  only  state  on  the 
continent  pf  Europe  with  which  she 
had  direct  and  very  extensive  rela- 
tions. The  only  circumstance  by 
which  this  fidelity  could  be  stag- 
gered, would  be  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  France  to  assail  the  inde- 
j^ndence  of  Spain,  or  the  honour 
of  her  sovereign.  Such  an  attempt 
might  re-open  an  intercourse  with 
England,  which  liad  ^ready  en- 
deavoured 
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^e&vottred  to  cSect  a  reconciliation, 
necessarily  to  be  followed  by  mea- 
sures essentially  prejudicial  to 
France*  What  confidence  could 
£urope  place  in  treaties  with  Buo- 
naparte, were  it  discovered  that  he 
had  broken  through  the  sacred  en- 
gagements contracted  by  him  but 
six  months  before,  with  Charles  IV. 
in  the  secrettreatyof  Fontainebleau? 

The  conference  between  the 
French  and  Spanish  ministers  was 
interrupted  by  a  command  from 
Buonaparte,  who  had  secretly  heard 
their  discourse,  to  attend  him  in  his 
cabinet.  There,  Cevallos  tells  ub, 
he  was  treated  by  the  French  em- 
peror, as  a  traitor  to  his  former 
roaster  Charles;  because  he  was 
now  in  the  service  of  Ferdinand, 
and  reproached  in  the  most  insult- 
ing manner,  for  having  maintained, 
in  a  former  official  conference  with 
general  Mouthion,  that  however 
necessary,  the  recognition  of  Fer^- 
dinand's  title  to  the  throne  of  Spain 
might  be  to  the  preservation  of 
amity  between  the  two  countries,' 
still  that  his  title  was  not  to  be  in- 
validated by  the  withholding  of  any 
such  recognition. 

Finding,  however,  Qevallos  in- 
dexible in  the  principles  he  pro- 
fessed, as  we  are  told  by  this  minis- 
ter himself,  Buonaparte  put  an  end 
to  the  interview  with  these  charac- 
teristic expressions:  <'  I  have  a  sys- 
tem of  policy  of  my  own  ;  you 
ought  to  adopt  more  liberal  ideas ; 
to  be  less  rigid  on  the  point  of  ho- 
nour ;  and  not  to  sacrifice  the  pros- 
perity of  Spain  for  the  interests  of 
the  Bourbon  Family." 

Despairing  of  success  in  a  nego- 
t^iation  with  Cevallos,  Buonaparte 
required  Ferdinand  to  entrust  his 
concerns  with  some  other  minister. 
That  no  difficulty  might  arise  on 


this  score)  Don  Pedro  Labrador^ 
who  had  been  minister  at  the 
court  of  Florence,  was  selected  to 
conduct  the  negociation  on  the 
part  of  Ferdinand,  and  instructed 
to  declare  that  his  master  neithei^ 
would  nor  could  consent  to  the  re- 
nunciation of  his  rights,  or  thoie 
of  his  family,  to  the  throne  of  their 
ancestors.  Labrador's  demands  of 
the  production  of  the  French  mi^ 
nister's  full  powers  to  treat  witk 
him,  and  for  an  authenticated  state- 
mept  of  tl>e  proposals  of  Buona* 
part6,  were  evaded  by  Champagny^ 
as  matters  of  merely  official  form. 
Champagny  added  an  insinuation, 
that  Labrador  might,  by  falling  in 
with  the  emperor'ji views,  secure  the 
prosperity  of  Spain,  and  at  the  same 
time  promote  his  own  private  ad<^ 
vantage.  Labrador  required  that 
Ferdinand  should  be  instantly  per* 
mitted  to  return  to  Spain.  But  he 
was  told,  that  matters  could  be  ar^* 
ranged  only  by  the  two  sovet'eigQi, 
either  by  letters  or  in  a  personal  in^ 
terview. 

This  answer,  added  to  the  other 
circumstances,  left  no  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  king  Ferdinand,  that  be 
was  actually  under  arrest.  How* 
ever  in  order  to  establish  beyond, a 
doubt  the  certainty  of  this  fact» 
Cevallos,  by  his  majesty's  .order^ 
sent  a  note  to  the  French  minister 
for  foreign  affairs,  telling  him,  thai 
the  king  was  determined  to  return 
to  Madrid,  to  tranquillize  the  agi- 
tation of  his  beloved  subjects  ;  and 
to  provide  for  the  transaction  of  tlie 
important  business  of  the  kingdom  | 
assuring  Mr.  Champagny  at  the 
sam^  time,  that  he  himself  would 
continue,  in  order  to  treat  with  his 
imperial  majesty,  on  affairs  recipro* 
caliy  advantageous. 

Buonaparte  finding  Ferdinand  in- 
flexible^ 
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rWvithts  hdd  recourse  to  other  ex- 
l>caicuc!»  tor  effecting  bis  object.  It 
wtw  wttb  a  view  to  this,  that  the 
M  king  and  queen  were  invited  to 
HTjpttir  to  Bajonne,  for  tjie  purpose 
ol'a  final  arrangement  of  anairs. 

Scarcely  had  Charles  reached 
Bayonne,  when  he  was  •  employed 
to  demand,  that  his  son  should  re- 
sign the  crown  so  lately  assumed, 
signifying  at  the  same  time,  his  re- 
solution not  to  remount  the  throne 
himself,  but  to  renounce  all  his 
rights,  and  those  of  his  family,  in 
favour  of  France.  Ferdinand  VII, 
overawed,  a  prisoner,  and  control- 
led by  circumstances,  on  the  1st  of 
May  transmitted  in  writing  a  con- 
ditional renunciation  of'  the  crown 
in  favour  of  his  august  father.  In 
that  paper  Ferdinand  observed, 
that  though  his  father  had  person- 
ally declared  his  abdication  to  be 
voluntary,  it  now  appeared,  that  it 
was  his  secret  intention  to  resume 
the  crown,  when  it  should  become 
advisable.  It  now  also  appeared, 
that  it  was  not  his  design  either  to 
remount  the  throne  himself,  or  even 
to  return  to  his  dominions ;  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  rightful  heir 
was  directed  to  renounce  his  claims 
to  the  succession. 

Notwithstanding  the  inexplicable 
contrariety  in  Charles's  conduct, 
Ferdinand  consented  to  resign  all 

E resent  pretensions  to  the  throne ; 
ut  upon  certain  conditions,  calcu- 
lated to  prevent  the  alienation  of 
the  sovereignty  to  any  foreign 
power.  He  proposed,  that  Charles 
should  return  to  Madrid,  whither 
he  would  attend  him  as  a  dutiful 
son ;  that  the  Cortes,  or  at  least, 
the  great  council  of  the  kingdom, 


should  be  assembled ;  that  his  pre- 
sent resignation,  with  his  motives 
thereto,  should  be  duly  and  regu- 
larly recorded;  that  Charles  should 
dismiss  from  his  presence  the  per- 
sons who  had  so  justly  incurred  the 
detestation  of  the  nation ;  that  if 
Charles,  as  it  was  understood,  de- 
clined to  resume  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment, Ferdinand  would  under- 
take the  administration,  either  in 
the  name  of  his  father,  ancf  as  his 
lieutenant,  or  in  his  own  name. 

On  the  following  day.  May  2nd, 
the  old  king,  in  a  long  answer,  evi- 
dently dictated  by  the  great  usurper, 
author  of  the  whole  tragedy*,  de- 
clared his  abdication  to  have  been 
compulsory,  and  attributed  his  pre- 
sent distressful  situation  to  the  in- 
veterate hatred  of  Ferdinand  against 
France,  of  which  evidence  in  his 
own  letters  had  been  communi- 
cated (which  has  been  above  ad' 
verted  to)  by  the  emperor. 

Charles  concludes  with  asserting 
his  conviction,  that  the  disorders  of 
'  Spain  were  to  be  remedied  only  by 
Buonapart6,  whom,  from  long  ex- 
perience, the  aged  monarch  says, 
he  knew  to  be  incapable  of  forining 
any  design  hostile  to  the  honour 
and  interests  of  the  royal  family. of 
Spain. 

Ferdinand's  reply  to  this  com- 
munication, dated  the  4th  of  May;]:, 
together  with  many  powerful  re- 
presentations to  his  father,  on  the 
future  situation  of  the  kingdom, 
contains  many  strong  argu- 
ments for  believing  the  abdication 
of  the  19th  of  March  to  have 
been  voluntary,  although  the  con- 
sequences to  oe  apprehended  from 
the  popular    commotions,    might 

have 
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have  had  a  commanding  influence 
on  Cliarles's  mind. 

On  the  same  day,  4th  of  May, 
when  this  reply  was  sent  by  Fer« 
dinand  to  king  Charles  (whether 
before  or  after  it  was  received  does 
not  appear,  and  is  perfectly  imma- 
terial), he  announced  to  the  council 
of  Castille,  his  abdication  of  all  his 
claims  on  the  Spanish  kingdoms,  in 
favour  of  his  friend  and  ally,  the 
emperor  of  the  French,  by  a  treaty 
which  had  been  signed  and  ratified, 
and  which  stipulated  for  the  inte- 
grity and  independence  of  the  Spa- 
nish kingdoms,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  holy  catholic  religion, 
not  only  as  the  predominant,  but 
as  the  sole  and  exclusive  religion  in 
Spain.  He  had  thought  proper  to 
send  this  letter,  that  they  might 
conform  themselves  thereto,  pub- 
lish its  contents,  and  make  every 
exertion  in  favour  of  Napoleon : 
**  Display,"  said  king  Charles,  **  the 
utmost  frankness  and  friendship 
towards  the  French;  and  above 
all,  direct  your  care  to  preserve 
the  country  from  insurrections  and 
tumults." 

But  before  this  letter  of  abdica- 
tion should  be  delivered,  he  had 
dispatched  a  proclamation,  dated 
on  the  same  day,  the  purpose  of 
which  was,  to  prepare  the  public 
mind,  in  some  degree,  for  what 
was  so  soon  to  follow  ;  in  confor- 
mity with  the  usual  policy  of  Buo- 
naparte, who,  on  all  occasions,  was 
not  less  attentive  to  moral  influence 
than  to  physical  force.  Charles, 
evidently  adopting  the  sentiments 
and  very  style  of  Buonaparte,  told 
his  "  Dear  Subjects,"  that  perfidi- 
ous men  sought  to  mislead  them, 
to  arm  the  Spaniards  against  the 
French,  and  tlie  French  against  the 
Spaniards ;  but  the  devastation  of 


Spain,  and  calamities  of  every  kind 
would  be  the  consequence.  In  this 
critical  juncture,  he  had  concerted 
with  his  ally,  the  emperor  of  the 
French,  measures  for  their  welfare. 
All  those  who  spoke  against  France 
thirsted  for  their  blood.  They 
were  either  the  enemies  of  the  Spa- 
nish nation,  or  the  agents  of  Eng- 
land, who  sought,  by  their  in- 
trigues, to  sever  the  mother  coun- 
try from  her  colonies ;  to  effect  a 
separation  of  her  provinces ;  or  to 
involve  the  country  for  a  long 
course  of  years  in  trouble  and  dis- 
aster.  "  Spaniards,"  said  he,  **  be 
guided  by  my  experience,  and 
yield  obedience  to  the  authority 
which  I  derive  from  God,  and  my 
ancestors.  Follow  my  example, 
and  be  assured,  under  the  present 
circumstances,  there  is  neither  pros- 
perity nor  safety  for  the  Spaniards 
but  in  the  friendship  of  the  grand 
emperor  our  ally." 

The  negotiation  between  the 
father  and  the  son,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  the  unconditional 
and  absolute  renunciation  of  all 
right  on  the  part  of  Ferdinand  to 
the  Spanish  throne,  did  not  keep 
pace  with  the  ardour  of  ^Buona- 
parte ;  who,  therefore,  adopted 
measures  for  bringing  it  to  a  con- 
clusion in  his  own  peculiar  way. 

At  four  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
5th  of  May,  his  imperial  majesty 
went  to  visit  the  old  king  and  queen 
of  Spain.  At  this  interview  there 
were  present,  besides  their  majes- 
ties, the  Infant  Don  Carlos,  Godoy, 
the  grandees  of  Spain,  who  had 
accompanied  the  new  king  in  his 
journey  to  Bayonne,  and  the  Spa- 
nish minister  Don  Pedro  Cevallos. 
After  a  conference,  which  was  con- 
tinued above  an  hour,  Ferdinand 
was  called  in  by  his  father,  "  To 

hear," 
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re-action  between  what  was  going 
on  at  Bayonne,  and  what  came 
to  pass  at  Madrid.  The  pub- 
lic mind  in  Spain  had  nerer  been 
in  a  state  of  perfect  tranquillity 
since  the  middle  of  March,  when 
it  was  suspected  that  Charles  IV 
intended  to  remove  to  Seville,  with 
all  his  family.  The  deposition  of 
the  prince  of  the  peace,  the  abdica- 
tion of  Charles,  and  the  accession 
of  his  son  Ferdinand,  events  which 
took  place  on  the  same  day,  pro- 
duced ageneral  satisfactionthrough- 
out  the  nation.  But  multiplied  re- 
ports of  the  insolence  of  the  French, 
and  particularly  the  letter  of  the 
Count  de  Espellata,  the  governor 
general  of  Catalonia,  stating  the 
hostile  proceedings  of  Duhesme  at 
Barcelona;  the  arrival  of  French 
troops  at  Madrid ;  the  surrender 
to  Murat,  of  the  sword  of  Francis 
I ;  the  departure  of  the  king  for 
Burgos ;  the  deliverance  of  Godoy 
to  the  French,  and  finally  the  de- 
termination of  Ferdinand  to  pass 
the  frontier,  or  to  put  himself  into 
the  hands  of  the  French  at  Bayonne. 
All  these  circumstances  raised  a 
fermentation,  which  every  moment 
threatened  some  terrible  explosion, 
and  it  was  not  without  difficulty 
that  the  junta  of  government,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  Don  An- 
tonio, were  able  to  calm  the  alarms 
of  the  people,  so  far  as  to  restrain 
them  from  insulting  the  French 
and  treating  them  with  violence. 

A  courier  extraordinary  arrived 
every  evening  at  Madrid,  with  news 
of  the  proceedings  at  Bayonne. 
This  news  was  not  published  in  the 
eazette,  but  circulated  under  the 
form  of  letters  from  particular  per- 
sons in  the  suite  of  the  king.   These 


bulletins  were  at  first  satisfactory,  as 
they  were  full  of  nothing  but  the 
honours  done  to  Ferdinand, and  the 
friendly  reception  he  met  with  at 
Bayonne  from  Buonaparte*  Bv  and 
by  it  was  surmised  that  affairs  at 
the  castle  of  Marrac,  wore  but  a 
gloomy  aspect ;  and  soon  after  it 
was  perfectly  known  that  it  was 
intended  by  the  ruler  of  France  to 
compel  Ferdinand  to  resign  his 
crown. 

The  courier  expected  on  Sun- 
day the  30th  of  April,  did  not  ar- 
rive ;  and  the  mail  looked  for  hour- 
ly, was  still  due  on  the  evening  of 
the  1st  of  May,  when  several  thou- 
sands of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ca- 
pital assembled  at  the  port  of  the 
Sun,  and  other  streets  near  the 
post-office,  dn  the  look  out  for  the 
arrival  of  the  post.  The  French 
garrison  of  Madrid  rested  all  night 
on  thuir  arms,  and  on  Monday  the 
2nd  of  May,  the  sun,  says  an  Eng- 
lishman* who  was  present,  and 
whom  we  here  follow,  rose  on 
many  an  unfortunate  inhabitant, 
who  was  never  to  behold  the  dawn 
of  another  day* 

This  was  the  day  6xed  for  the 
departure  of  the  queen  of  Etruria, 
daughter  of  king  Charles,  and  her 
son,  Don  Francisco,  for  Bayonne,to 
join  the  rest  of  the  royal  family  : 
for  it  was  determined  by  Buona- 
parte, that  not  a  branch  or  scion 
of  that  family  should  remain  in 
Spain.  Great  numbers  of  the  peo- 
ple crowded  to  the  place  that  was 
in  front  of  the  palace,  to  see  her 
going  away ;  and  among  these,  ma- 
ny wives  and  children,  to  bid  adieu 
to  their  husbands  and  their  fa- 
thers, belonging  to  the  family  and 
the  escort  of  the  queen,  and  to  be- 
wail 


•  Authentic  partioulars  of  the  events  which  took  place  at  Madrid,  on  the  2nd 
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los  replied,   *•  Emperor,  I  was  not 
born  to  be  a  king,  but  an  infant  of 
Spain."  Ferdinand  was  silent.  Buo- 
naparte, after  a  short  pause,  said, 
**  Prince,  il  faut  opter  entre  la  ces- 
sion et  la  mort." — Cession  or  death  ; 
and  six   hours  were  allowed    him 
for    coming    to   a   determination. 
King  Charles  seconding  the  threat 
of  Buonaparte,  ordered  his  son  to 
make  an  absolute  resignation  of  the 
crown,  under  pain  of  being  treated 
with  all  his  household  as  an  usurper 
of  the  throne,    and  a  conspirator 
against  the  life  of  his  father.     To 
this  proposition,   Fepdinand  being 
desirous  not  to  involve  in  his  mis- 
fortunes the   number   of  persons 
comprehended    in    the   threat    of 
Charles   IV  assented.     And  next 
day,  in  a  letter  to  his  father,  after 
stating  the  circumstances  of  con- 
straint in  which  he  was  placed,  he 
made  the  resignation   which   was 
commanded.*     After  this,   Ferdi- 
nand was  deprived  of  his  coabli  of 
state,  and  sword  of  honour.  He  had 
no  other  attendant  than  the  com- 
mander of  the  party  that  watched 
him ;  a  jew,  belonging  to  the  mili- 
tia or  national  guards  of  Bayonne. 
On  the  same    day,    May   5,    a 
treaty  of  abdication  was  agreed  to, 
andsigned  by  the  prince  of  the  peace, 
on  the  part  of  king  Charles  IV  and 
Marshal  Duroc  on  that  of  Buona- 
parte.     The    motives    by    which 
Charles  was   actuated  in  this  ex- 
traordinary transaction  arc  stated  in 
the  preamble  to  have  been  to  save 
Spain  from  the  agitation  of  faction, 
and  war  both  internal  and  external, 
to  preserve  together  with  the  colo- 
nies the  unity  of  the  monarchy,  and 
to  join  the  means  of  France  with 
those  of  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining    a   maritime  peace.     In 


the  first  article,  Charles  cedes  to 
his  majesty,the  Emperor  Napoleon^ 
all  his  rights  to  the  throne  of 
Spain,  and  the  Indies,  as  things  had 
come  to  such  a  pass,  that  he  alone« 
could  re-establjsh  social  order^ 
But  this  cession  was  made  on  the 
two  following  conditions :  1st,  That 
the  integrity  of  the  kingdom  should 
be  maintained  ;  that  the  princa 
whom  his  imperial  majesty  should 
think  fit  to  appoint  to  the  throne  of 
Spain,  should  be  independent,  and 
that  the  limits  of  Spam  should  not 
undergo  any  alteration,  2dly,  That 
the  Catholic,  Apostolical,  and  Ro* 
man,  should  be  the  only  religion  of 
Spain,  as  heretofore,  and  that  na 
toleration  should  be  granted  to  any 
sect  of  the  reformed  religion,  much 
less  to  infidelity.  This  act  or  treaty 
of  abdication  and  cession,  as  it  was 
called,  contained  a  number  of  ar^ 
tides  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  king  and  queen,  and 
infants  of  Spain,  within  the  French 
territory,  and  also  for  settling  the 
nmk  they  were  to  hold,  which  was 
to  be  the  same  with  that  which 
they  possessed  in  Spain,  By  the 
act  of  cession  of  the  prince  of  Aa^r 
turias,  signed  at  Bayonne,  May  10, 
the  emperor  of  the  French  se* 
cured  to  him  the  title  of  royal 
highness,  promised  to  cede  to  hini 
the  domain  of  Navarre  in  Normandy, 
and  grant  him  besides,  an  annual 
revenue  in  money,  the  title  of  royal 
highness,  the  engagement  of  their 
respective  commanders  in  Spain, 
and  yearly  pensions,  to  Don  Anto- 
nio, the  uncle  of  Ferdinand,  Don 
Carlos,  and  his  nephew  Don  PVan- 
cisco,  provided  they  should  accede 
to  the  treaty. 

In  the  meantime,  there  was,  as 
might  be  expected,  an  action  and 

re-action 
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re-action  between  what  was  going 
on  at  Bayonne,  and  what  came 
to  pass  at  Madrid.  The  pub- 
lic mind  in  Spain  had  nerer  been 
in  a  state  of  perfect  tranquillity 
since  the  middle  of  March,  when 
it  was  suspected  that  Charles  IV 
intended  to  remove  to  Seville,  with 
all  his  family.  The  deposition  of 
the  prince  of  the  peace,  the  abdica- 
tion of  Charles,  and  the  accession 
of  his  son  Ferdinand,  events  which 
took  place  on  the  same  day,  pro- 
duced ageneral  satisfactionthrough- 
out  the  nation.  But  multiplied  re- 
ports of  the  insolence  of  the  French, 
and  particularly  the  letter  of  the 
Count  de  Espellata,  the  governor 
general  of  Catalonia,  stating  the 
hostile  proceedings  of  Duhesme  at 
Barcelona;  the  arrival  of  French 
troops  at  Madrid ;  the  surrender 
to  Murat,  of  the  sword  of  Francis 
I ;  the  departure  of  the  king  for 
Burgos ;  the  deliverance  of  Godoy 
to  the  French,  and  finally  the  de- 
termination of  Ferdinand  to  pass 
the  frontier,  or  to  put  himself  into 
the  hands  of  the  French  at  Bayonne. 
All  these  circumstances  raised  a 
fermentation,  which  every  moment 
threatened  some  terrible  explosion, 
and  it  was  not  without  difficulty 
that  the  junta  of  government,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  Don  An- 
tonio, were  able  to  calm  the  alarms 
of  the  people,  so  far  as  to  restrain 
them  from  insulting  the  French 
and  treating  them  with  violence. 

A  courier  extraordinary  arrived 
every  evening  at  Madrid,  with  news 
of  the  proceedings  at  Bayonne. 
This  news  was  not  published  in  the 
eazette,  but  circulated  under  the 
form  of  letters  from  particular  per- 
sons in  the  suite  of  the  king.    These 


bulletins  were  at  first  satisfactory,  as 
they  were  full  of  nothing  but  the 
honours  done  to  Ferdinand, and  the 
friendly  reception  he  met  with  at 
Bayonne  from  Buonaparte*  By  and 
by  it  was  surmised  that  affairs  at 
the  castle  of  Marrac,  wore  but  a 
gloomy  aspect ;  and  soon  after  it 
was  perfectly  known  that  it  was 
intended  by  the  ruler  of  France  to 
compel  Ferdinand  to  resign  his 
crown. 

The  courier  expected  on  Sun- 
day the  30th  of  Anril,  did  not  ar- 
rive ;  and  the  mail  looked  for  hour- 
ly, was  still  due  on  the  evening  of 
the  1st  of  May,  when  several  thou- 
sands of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ca- 
pital assembled  at  the  port  of  the 
Sun,  and  other  streets  near  the 
post-office,  dn  the  look  out  for  the 
arrival  of  the  post.  The  French 
garrison  of  Madrid  rested  all  night 
on  their  arms,  and  on  Monday  the 
S2nd  of  May,  the  sun,  says  an  Eng- 
lishman* who  was  present,  and 
whom  we  here  follow,  rose  on 
many  an  unfortunate  inhabitant, 
who  was  never  to  behold  the  dawn 
of  another  day. 

This  was  the  day  fixed  for  the 
departure  of  the  queen  of  Etruria, 
daughter  of  king  Charles,  and  her 
son,  Don  Francisco,  for  Bayonne,to 
join  the  rest  of  the  royal  family  : 
for  it  was  determined  by  Buona- 
parte, that  not  a  branch  or  scion 
of  that  family  should  remain  in 
Spain.  Great  numbers  of  the  peo- 
ple crowded  to  the  place  that  was 
in  front  of  the  palace,  to  see  her 
going  away ;  and  among  these,  ma- 
ny wives  and  children,  to  bid  adieu 
to  their  husbands  and  their  fa- 
thers, belonging  to  the  family  and 
the  escort  of  the  queen,  and  to  be- 
wail 


•  Authentic  particulars  of  the  events  which  took  place  at  Madrid,  on  the  2nd 
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wail  their  unhappy  lot,  in  being  left 
behind,  without  any  provision  be- 
ing made  for  their  future  subsist- 
ence. As  the  first  carriage  drew 
up  to  the  gate,  a  report  was  circu- 
lated by  several  individuals  among 
the  people,  that  Don  Antonio,  pre- 
sident uf  the  junta  or  provisional 
government,  was  also  going  to 
abandon  them.  And  this  mistake 
produced  a  tumult.  The  populace 
cut  the  traces  of  his  carriage,  and 
forced  it  back  into  the  court  of 
the  palace.  But,  on  satisfactory 
assurances  that  Don  Antonio  was 
not  going  to  quit  Madrid,  they  per- 
mitted the  horses  again  to  be  put  to 
the  coach,  which  drove  without  ob- 
struction to  the  palace  gate.  In 
the  midst  of  this  fray,  an  aid  de 
camp,  sent  by  Murat,  to  mark  and 
give  an  account  of  what  was  going 
forward,  makes  his  appearance;  the 
people  showed  an  inclination  to  in- 
sult this  officer  and  treat  hira  rudely, 
but  he  was  extricated  by  some 
Spanish  officers  who  were  present, 
and  suffered  to  return  to  his  chief. 
After  this,  the  carriages  with  the 
queen  of  Etruria,  and  her  brother, 
were  permitted  to  set  out.  The 
infant  Don  Francisco,  manifested 
unequivocal  tears  of  reluctance  to 
leave  the  palace.  He  was  observed 
even  to  weep  bitterly,  which  affected 
the  people  prodigiously,  and  raised 
their  indignation  and  resentment  to 
the  highest  pitch.  At  this  instant, 
the  same  aid  de  camp  returned  with 
a  detachment  of  French  soldiers, 
and  immediately  there  commenced 
a  scene  of  carnage  and  horror.  It 
is  not  fully  ascertained  whether 
the  populace  or  the  French  troops 
were  the  first  aggressors.  But  the 
French  were  the  first  to  let  fly  vol- 
lies  of  musquetry,  and  many  inno- 
cent spectators  were  killed,   and 


others  wounded.  A  beaatiful  childy 
eight  years  old,  fell  dead  at  a 
window,  on  the  first  discharge  which 
was  made  about  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  forenoon.  The  news  spread 
over  the  whole  city  with  the  rapi- 
dity of  lightning,  and  in  less  than  an 
hour,  every  individual  of  the  lower 
classes,  who  possessed  tlie  roeansy 
appeared  on  the  street  in  arms.^ 

At  first,  the  Spaniards  had  the 
best  of  it  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
city,  although  the  Spanish  troops 
had  no  share  in  the  engagement, 
having  been  confined  by  their  offi- 
cers to  their  barracks*  A  great 
number  of  the  French  were  killed, 
and  their  arms  supplied  such  of  th^ 
Spaniards  as  had  none  of  their  own. 
But  as  soon  as  the  dispositions  di- 
rected by  Murat  began  to  be  car- 
ried into. effect,  the  advantage  was 
decidedly  on  the  side  of  the  French. 
All  the  French  troops  in  Madrid 
were  set  in  motion.  £ach  column 
had  one  or  more  pieces  of  flying 
artillery  with  which  they  scowered 
the  streets  as  they  moved  onward, 
and  which  were  afterwards  placed 
at  the  spots  from  whence  they  would 
do  the  greatest  execution.  The 
French  poured  vollies  of  musket  shot 
into  the  streets  as  they  crossed  or 
passed  by  the  ends  of  them,  aim- 
ing particularly  at  the  windows  and 
balconies*  For  the  Spaniards  when 
they  were  driven  from  the  streets, 
retired  to  their  houses,  from  which 
they  fired  on  the  French  columns. 
In  many  places,  the  French  burst 
into  the  nouses  by  force,  and  put 
to  the  sword,  men,  women,  and 
children.  The  place  where  the 
Spaniards  made  the  most  glorious 
defence,  was  the  store-house  of  ar- 
tillery of  Monteleone  Houses  which 
besidesammunition,  contained  arms 
for  10,000  men.     Thither  Murat 
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sent  a  detacbincnt  to .  take  pos- 
session of  the  artillery  and  ammu* 
nition^  but  he  found  it  occupied  by 
a  small  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Madrid  and  Spanish  artillery* 
men,  under  the  command  of  two 
brave  artillery  officers,  of  the  names 
of  Doaize  and  Velayde.  A  twenty- 
four  pounder,  charged  with  grape- 
shot,  placed  at  the  gate  of  the 
store^house,  in  front  of  a  long  and 
narrow  street,  and  duly  pointed  And 
levelled,  made  such  havoc  among 
the  French  column  as  it  advanced 
by  this  street,  that  the  commander 
was  obliged  to  send  to  Murat  for 
a  reinforcement.  Two  other  co- 
lumns were  dispatched  with  all  speed 
to  his  succour.  The  French  co- 
lumns attacked  this  small  garrison 
on  both  flanks  from  the  windows 
and  tops  of  the  adjoining  houses, 
and  repeatedly  summoned  it  to  sur- 
render ;  but  the  brave  and  resolute 
commanders  refused  to  listen  to  any 
proposition  of  this  kind,  and  their 
constancy  remained  unshaken  to  the 
last  moment  of  their  existence. 
Velayde  was  killed  by  a  musket- 
shot.  Doaize,  after  his  thigh-bone 
was  broken  by  a  cannon  ball,  con- 
tinued to  give  his  orders  as  he  sup- 
ported himself  leaning  with  his 
elbow  on  the  ground,  with  the 
greatest  composure,  till  he  received 
three  other  wounds,  the  last  of 
which  put  an  end  to  his  glorious 
career.  The  command  of  the  little 
arsenal  now  devolved  on  a  corpo- 
ral of  artillery,  who,  sensible  that 
nothing  good  was  to  be  expected 
from  further  resistance,  offered  to 
capitulate.  This  offer  the  French 
general  readily  accepted.  But 
while  the  articles  were  drawn  up, 
a  Spanish  officer,  the  major  of  the 
warlike  store-house,  appeared  on 
horseback,  waving  a  white  hand- 


kerchief, and  proclaiming  peaces 
on  which  the  French  were  sufiered 
to  take  possession  of  the  place. 

The  loss  sustained  by  the  French 
in  this  point  of  attack  was  not  ex- 
actly ascertained.  It  was  reckoned 
to  be  very  considerable,  as  twenty- 
six  rounds  of  grape-shot  were 
fired  on  the  first  column  as  it  ad- 
vanced through  the  long  and  nar-i 
row  street  just  mentioned.  In 
about  two  hoars,  the  firing  in  every 
part  of  the  town  ceased  ;  an  effect 
produced  by  the  personal  inter-, 
position  of  themembers of  thecoun- 
cil  of  Castille  and  theother  tribunals, 
who  flew  from  one  street  to  ano- 
ther on  horseback,  accompanied 
by  several  Spanish  noblemen,  with 
some  French  generals,  and  escorted 
by  parties  of  cavalry,  consisting  of 
Spanish  body  guards  and  troopers 
belonging  to  the  French  imperial 
guards,  mixed  together. 

The  inhabitants  of  Madrid  now 
flattered  themselves  that  the  car- 
nage was  at  an  end.  But  in  the 
afternoon,  Murat  issued  general 
orders  to  his  army  for  the  imme- 
diate formation  of  a  military  tri- 
bunal of  which  general  Grouchy 
was  appointed  president.  Before 
thistribunalall  persons  were  brought 
who  had  been  made  prisoners  in 
the  early  part  of  the  day,  or  found 
in*the  street  with  any  kind  of  arms 
about  them,  or  any  implements 
whatever  that  might  possibly  have 
been  used,  or  b}'  any  construction 
considered  as  a  weapon;  those  who 
were  found  with  muskets,  swords, 
penknives,  and  even  scissors,  were 
all  of  them  considered  as  equally 
guilty,  and  ordered  to  be  instantly 
shot;  and  thesentence  was  executed 
without  a  moment's  delay.  Several 
other  persons  were  condemned  to 
be  shot  on  the  day  after  the  next. 
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The  whole  of  the  French  troops 
employed  against  Madrid,  on  the 
horrible  2nd  of  May,  was  computed 
not  to  have  exceeded  10,000  at 
most.  And  it  was  supposed  that 
if  the  Spanish  troops  in  France  had 
been  suffered  to  join  the  people, 
not  one  of  those  10,000  would 
have  escaped.  But  it  was  fortunate 
no  doubt,  for  the  Spanish  capital, 
that  this  was  not  the  case ;  for  be- 
sides those  10,000  there  were  50,000 
more  French  troops  encamped  or 
in  cantonments  in  the  territory 
round  Madrid,  who  would  havQ 
immediately  been  set  in  motion,  the 
result  of  which  would  have  been  the 
sack  and  destruction  of  Madrid. 

It  has  been  surmised  in  various 
periodical  publications,  that  Murat 
and  his  principal  officers  studiously 
sought  for  an.  occasion  of  quar- 
rel and  hostilities,  with  a  view  to 
forfeitures  and  confiscations ;  and 
even  that  such  means  of  gratifying 
the  army  were  looked  to  by  Buo- 
naparte. It  will  be  recollected, 
however,  that  Buonaparte  had  re- 
course to  every  method  he  could 
devise  for  conciliating  the  favour  of 
the  Spaniards. — This  may  be  af- 
firmed with  certainty,  that  it  was 
the  inhuman  policy  of  Murat, 
which  he  well  knew  would  be  ap- 
proved of  by  his  master,  to  crush, 
if  possible,  the  rising  spirit  of  Spain 
in  the  bud,  by  a  dreadful  example. 

The  whole  city  of  Madrid,  by 
order  of  the  junta,  was  disarmed. 

By  a  royal  edict,  dated  at  Bay- 
onne.  May  4«,  the  grand  duke  of 
Berg,  whom  Charles  calls  his  cousin 
was  appointed  lieutenant  general  or 
viceroy  of  all  Spain.  And  the  coun- 
cil of  Castille,  and  the  captains  ge- 
neral and  governors  of  provinces, 
were  directed  to  obey  his  orders, 
which  was  intimate;!  to  the  junta  of 
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government  and  of  war.  This  de- 
cree may  be  considered  not  only 
as  a  preparatory  measure,  but  an 
actual  transference  of  all  power, 
military  and  civil,  to  |^e  French. 
As  the  grand  duke  was  commander 
in-chief  of  the  troops  belonging  to 
his  ally,  the  emperorof  the  French, 
Charles  judged  it  necessary,  he 
says,  to  make  him  lieutenant  general 
of  Spain,  in  order  to  give  the 
whole  force  within  his  kingdom, 
for  the  preservation  of  peace 
and  property,  the  *^  same  direc- 
tion :"  plainly  insinuating,  that 
without  such  an  arrangement,  the 
forces  of  the  different  nations  might 
receive  opposite  directions.  It  was 
also  decreed  by  the  royal  edict, 
that  the  grand  duke  of  Berg,  in  qua- 
lity of  governor  general,  should  be 
president  of  the  junta  of  govern- 
ment. But  in  this  the  junta  had 
been  as  forward  as  his  majesty :  for 
on  the  same  day.  May  4.  the  junta 
having  declared  that  there  was  not 
a  ihoment  to  be  lost  for  preventing 
the  evils  to  be  threalened  by  disre«- 
spect  to  the  constituted  authorities 
made  a  tender  of  the  precedency  of 
that  council  to  the  grand  dukeofBerg 
which  was  accepted.  Don  Antonio 
as  well  as  every  other  branch  of  the 
Royal  family  was  called  to  Bayonne. 

The  grand  duke  of  Berg,  May 
6,  issued  a  proclamation  to  his 
army,  in  which  he  says,  that  the 
**  2nd  of  May  had  forced  them  to 
draw  the  sword  ;  that  they  had  ac- 
quitted themselves  to  his  satisfac- 
tion, and  that  be  would  not  fail  to 
report  their  praise-worthy  conduct 
to  the  emperor ;  but  order  and 
tranquillity  was  restored ;  the  guilty 
had  been  punished  ;  the  men  who 
had  been  misled,  acknowledged 
their  errors  ;  in  short,  a  veil  was  to 
cover  all  that  had  passed,  and  that 
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confidence  ought  now  to  return.'' 
He  exhorted  his  soldiers  to  return 
to  their  old  relations  of  friendship 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital. 
The  conduct  of  the  Spanish  troops 
was  worth* of  eulogy.  He  bade 
the  inhabitants  of  Madrid  to  ban* 
ish  from  their  minds  all  uneasiness 
and  apprehension  and  to  see 
nothing  in  the  soldiers  of  the  grand 
Napoleon,  the  protector  of  Spain, 
but  friendly  troops,  and  faithiul  al- 
lies. The  inhabitants  of  all  orders 
and  degrees,  might  wear  their  cloaks 
according  to  their  usual  fashion. 
They  would  not  on  that  account, 
be  any  longer  arrested,  or  otherwise 
molested.  He  also  published  ano> 
ther  proclamation  addressed  to 
**  The  brave  Spaniards,''  to  the 
same  effect,  but  of  greater  length. 
He  sets  out  with  saying,  that  the 
**  2d  of  May  would  be  a  day  of  sor- 
row to  him,  as  it  was  to  them.  The 
common  enemy  to  him  and  them, 
after  behaving  in  such  a  manner  as 
might  have  wearied  out  his  patience, 
had  finished  their  provoking  con- 
duct with  exciting  the  people  of 
Madrid  and  of  the  adjacent  vil- 
lages to  excesses,  that  had  reduced 
himtoemploytheirresistibleforceun- 
der  his  command. — With  what  hor- 
rid joy  would  not  the  enemies  of 
France  and  Spain  think  of  the  day 
when  the  generous  French  were 
obliged  to  hurt  the  misled  Spa- 
niards? They  hoped  to  obtain 
other  triumphs  not  less  horrible  in 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  But 
their  hopes  would  ba  disap- 
pointed by  his  own  frankness  and 
the  sound  judgment  of  the  Spa- 
niards. Charles  IV  and  his  son 
were  concerting  at  that  moment  at 
Bayonne,  with  the  emperor  Napo- 
leon, the  best  measures  for  sctth'ng 
the  affairs,  and  fixing  the  fate  of 


Spain.  But  the  emperor  did  not 
think  that  he  ought  to  delay  until 
the  decision  of  that  important 
question,  to  make  known  the  sen- 
timents that  glowed  in  his  breast 
in  favour  of  a  magnanimous  na- 
tion, whom  he  wished  to  preserve 
from  the  crisis  of  a  political  revo- 
lution, and  to  establish  such  poli- 
tical institutions  as  were  most  ana- 
logous to  their  character*  He  had 
it  m  charge  to  declare,  in  the  name 
of  his  imperial  majesty,  that  the 
integrity  of  the  Spanish  monarchy 
should  be  preserved  inviolate,  and 
that  it  should  not  be  dismem- 
bered of  the  smallest  portion  of 
its  territory ;  no,  not  so  much  as  of 
a  single  village ;  nor  should  it  be 
subjected  to  those  contributions 
which  are  authorized  by  the  laws 
of  war  in  conquered  countries ; 
which  laws  could  never  be  thought 
applicable  to  an  ally.  The  inter- 
ests of  the  army  which  he  com- 
manded, were  tiie  interests  of  all 
such  as  had  titles,  privileges,  or 
property  to  preserve.  The  nobi- 
lity, proprietors  of  estates,  mer- 
chants, and  manufacturers,  were 
called  on  to  exert  all  their  influ- 
ence for  the  suppression  of  sedi- 
tion ;  the  ministers  of  religion, 
who  knew  the  secrets  of  con- 
sciences, and  possessed  so  great 
authority,  to  undeceive  the  people : 
and  the  civil  and  military  authori- 
ties, to  recollect  their  responsibi- 
lity, and  to  crush  insurrection  in  the 
cradle.  These  authorities,  if  French 
blood  should  be  shed  anew,  would 
be  responsible  to  the  emperor  Na- 
poleon, whose  anger  or  cle- 
mency had  never  been  moved  in 
vain.  But  he  promised  himself 
better  things,  hoping  that  the  mi- 
nisters of  religion,  magistrates, 
the  grandees,  and  other  nobles  of 
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Spsfiiyftndin8liort,a]l  classes,  would 
niake  it  their  study  to  avert  those 
troubles  that  mightobstructtiieame- 
iioration  intended.  To  all  the  gene- 
rate and  other  officers  employed  in 
the  difierent  provinces  of  the  monar- 
chy* the  line  of  conduct  observed, 
on  the  melancholy  occasion  alluded 
to,  by  the  household  troops,  the 
garrison  of  Madrid,  and  the  mili- 
tary in  the  service  of  the  court,  pre- 
sented an  excellent  model  for  imi- 
tation.''—-It  is  not  difficult  to  con- 
jecture how  this  compliment  would 
be  relished  by  the  honourable  part 
of  the  Spanish  garrison  of-Madridi 
and  the  other  regulars  specified. 

On  the  same  day  a  circular  let- 
ter was  addressed  by  the  council 
of  supreme  and  general  inquisition, 
to  all  the  courts  of  the  kingdom. 
This  venerable  body  becoming. « 
tool  in  the  hands  of  Murat,  with- 
out hesitation  or  reserve  imputed 
what  the  Spanish  nation  called  the 
massacre  or  the  2nd  of  May,  to  tlie 
people  of  Madrid.  <<  The  melan- 
choly consequences,**  said  they,  **of 
the  disgraceful  tumults  in  this  capi- 
tal, on  the  2nd  instant,  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  people  towards  the 
troops  of  the  emperor  of  the 
French  have  rendered  the  most 
active  vigilance  necessary  on  the 
part  of  all  the  magistracies  and  all 
the  respectable  bodies  of  the  na- 
tion, in  order  to  prevent  the  re? 
newal  pf  such  excesses,  and  to 
preserve  tranquillity  in  every  com- 
munity actuated  by  a  due  attention 
to  its  own  interests,  no  less  than  by 
the  laws  of  hospitality  toward 
friendly  officers  and  soldiers  who 
injure  no  person,  and  who  up  to 
this  moment  have  given  the  strong- 
est proofs  of  good  order  and 
discipline,  by  punishing  those  who 
have  been  .guilty  of  excesses,  or 


who  have  ill  ireited  tby  SpanteA 
in  his  person  or  property."  Thw 
proceeded,  in  the  usual  atriun  oi. 
the  French  on  the  same  sabjeeli^ 
to  state  their  suspictoa  of  evu  j|»» 
tentions  disgoisea  under  the  mask 
of  patriotism.  Hiey  represent^ 
the  consecj^ueoees  of  l>eing  govemeii 
bj  the  bhnd  impulsibn  of  igoor*  ' 
rance»-  and  the  dreadful  conse* 
quencesof  tumultuous  proceeding 
"which  only  served  to  thr6w  IM 
countrjT  into  a  state  of  convolsiom 
by  tearing  asunder  those  bonds  of 
associaticm  on  which  the  peace  ef 
the  community  depended,  by  daN»  > 
straying  the  feeliitta  of  humaoitn 
and  annihilating  im  confidence  fa 
the  government,  to  whidi  alone  it 
belonged  to  give  an  uniform  dhreo* 
tion  and  Impulse  to  the  sentimeiit 
of  patriotism.  These  most  impoiw 
taut  truths  conld  not  be  impretsad  ■ 
by  any,  upon  the  minds  and  h^drta 
or  the  people  with  more  beneficU 
effect,  than  by  the  ministers  of  ihi 
religion  of  Jesus  ChrUt,  wUdh 
breathed  nothing  but  peace  and 
brotherly  love  among  men;  and 
subjection,  honour,  and  obedience 
to  all  who  are  in  authority.  And 
as  the  holy  college  ought  to  be 
and  always  had  l^en  the  first  .to 
give  an  example  to  the  ministers  of 
peace ;  they  conceived  that  it  ac^ 
corded  with  their  office  and  their 
duty  to  address  that  letter  to  the 
subordinate  courts  of  the  holy  in« 
quisition,  that,  on  perusing  its  con- 
tents, they  likewise  should  co* 
operate  in  the  preservation  of  pub« 
lie  tranquillity.  And  they  were 
required  to  notify  the  same  to  all 
the  subordinate  officers  of  their 
respective  courts,  and  also  to  the 
commissioners  of  districts,  that  aU 
and  every  one.  of  tliem  should  with 
all  possible  xeatli  vigilance,  and  prt|« 
1M2]  den^e 
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dence,  co-operate  for  the  attain- 
ment of  so  important  an  object. 
This  doctrine  of  passive  obedi- 
ence to  whatever  power  happens 
to  be  uppermost  at  the  time,  accords 
perfectly  with  that  of  Buonaparte, 
who,  turning  the  tables  on  the  as- 
serters  of  the  jus  divinum  of  here- 
ditar}'kings,maintain8that  he  iscom- 
missioned  by  God  in  the  course  of 
providence  to  reform  the  world  by 
new  political  institutions,  as  plainly 
appears  by  his  possessing  '<  both  the 
power  and  the  inclination  to  sur- 
mount all  obstacles."*  The  same 
doctrine  was  inculcated  on  the  Tus- 
cans brought  under  the  dominion 
of  Buonaparte  by  tlie  archbishop 
of  Florence,  who,  in  pursuance  of 
a  circular  address  from  the  new  go- 
▼ernment,  in  the  beginning  of  July, 
to  all  the  prelates  of  Tuscany,  trans- 
mitted a  pastoral  letter  to  all  the 
clergy  within  his  diocese.  <<  Remem- 
ber," the  prelate  writes,  "  that  the 
holy  apostle  Paul  calls  kings  the  mi- 
nisters of  God;  and  the  kings  of 
whom  the  apostle  speaks,  were  no 
other  than  heathens,  and  adversa- 
ries to  the  cause  of  Christ.f  The 
true  christian  is  the  enemy  of  no 
man,  much  less  of  the  emperor,  for 
he  is  aware  that  his  majesty  holds 
his  appointment  from  God,  and 
that  he  must  love  and  honour 
him,  and  offer  up  prayers  for  his 
preservation." 

•  The  council  of  Castille  too,  by 
publishing  and  proclaiming,  sanc- 
tioned by  the  authority  of  their 


name  all  the  decrees  of  Buonaparte, 
and  the  grand  duke  of  Berg,  his 
lieutenant. 

The  proclamation  of  Murat  to 
the  Spaniards,  May  Gth,  in  which 
he  tells  them  that  the  fate  of  Spain 
was  under  the  deliberation  of 
their  own  princes,  in  concert  with 
the  great  emperor  Napoleon,  within 
the  precincts  of  France,  was  fol- 
lowed up  by  another^  May  19, 
for  convening  the  notables,who  were 
called  on  to  send .  deputies  to  a 
junta  to  be  assembled  at  Baybnne, 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  some 
plan  that  might  secure  the  tran- 
quillity and  happiness  of  Spain. 
And  on  the  25tn  of  May  a  pro- 
clamation was  issued,  in  which 
Buonaparte  insinuated  to  the  Spa- 
niards, that  he  had  received  a  com- 
mission from  heaven  to  reform  their 
government,  and  to  make  them  again 
what  they  had  been  before,  a  great 
and  glorious,  and  happy  nation. 
"  Your  princes  have  ceded  to  me 
their  rights  to  the  crown  of  the 
Spains.— Your  nation  is  old ;  my 
MISSION  is,  to  restore  its  youth.'' 
We  are  not  surprised  at  such  Ian* 
guage  from  Buonapart6  to  Turks 
and  Arabs,  and  other  Mussulmen4 
but  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected, 
one  should  suppose,  that  it  would  go 
down  with  the  Spaniards. 

The  public  mind,  it  was  presum- 
ed, was  now  sufficiently  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  an  imperial  decree, 
which  was  communicated  to  the 
council  of  Castille,  May  29th,  in- 
forming 


•  Proclamation  by  Napoleon,  Bee  6,  1808,  to  the  people  of  Spain. 
'   <f  Glancing  no  doubt  at  Buonaparte 

X  In  hia  proclamations,  on  his  expedition  to  Egypt,  he  ^ves  out,  that  '*  all  his 
Operations  are  directed  bv  destiny,  to  which  all  things  in  this  vast  universe  are  sub- 
ject.—I  am  terrible,  as  the  light  of  heaven. — ^A  day  wiU  come,  when  all  the  world 
will  see  that  I  am  directed  in  my  conduct  by  orders  from  above,  and  that  no  hu- 
man efforts  caii  prevail  against  me.*'  See  more  of  this  sort  of  preachings  by  Buo- 
»«pwrt^,  to  the  Mussuhnen,  Vol  XL.  1798. 
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forming  the  council  of  the  mea-. 
sures  which  the  emperor,  by  virtue 
of  his  rights  to  the  crown  of  Spain, 
which  had  been  ceded  to  him,  had 
taken  for  fixing  the  basis  of  the 
new  government  of  the  kingdom, 
of  which  the  grand  duke  of  Berg 
was  to- continue  in  the  meantime 
to  be  viceroy ;  and  the  council 
of  Castillo  were  required  to  affix 
the  said  imperial  decree  on  the 
usual  places,  that  no  man  might 
pretend  ignorance  of  the  same. 
The  decree  ordered,  1.  That  the 
assembly  of  the  notables  which  had 
already  been  summoned  by  the 
lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom, 
should  be  held  on  the  15th  of  June, 
at  Bayonne.  The  deputies  were 
charged  with  the  sentiments,  de- 
sires and  complaints  of  those 
they  represented ;  and  also  to  fix 
the  basis  of  the  new  government, 
for  the  kingdom.  2.  Napoleon's 
cousin,  the  grand  duke  of  Berg, 
was  continued  to  fulfil  the  functions 
of  lieutenant-general  of  the  king- 
dom. 3.  The  ministers,  the  coun- 
cil of  state,  the  council  of  Castillo, 
and  all  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and 
military  authorities,  were  as  far  as 
requisite,  confirme^d.  Justice  was 
to  be  administered  under  the  same 
forms,  and  in  the  same  manner,  as 
usual.  This  decree  was  published 
by  the  council  of  Castillo,  as  they 
were  ordered  and  directed. 

The  object  of  Buonaparte  in 
convoking  this  assembly,  is  obvious. 
Blinded  as  he  was  by  the  extra- 
vagance of  his  ambition,  he  could 
yet  discern  how  easily  those  acts 
of  renunciation  on  which  he  had 
founded  his  pretensions  to  the 
crown  of  Spain,  might  be  evaded. 


He  named  to  constitute  this 
assembly,  about  150  Spaniards  of 
different  classes,  conditions,  and 
corporations;  but  only  about  90 
were  convened.  A  part  of  thesCy 
representing  some  cities,  tribunal8» 
or  other  public  bodies,  brought  with 
them  instructions  in  the  nature  of 
powers  given  them  by  those  w)ioiii 
they  represented,  but  altogether 
insufficient  to  answer  the  purpoie 
intended.  The  ministers  of  tho 
council  were  without  any  powers 
or  instructions  whatever;  a  pre- 
caution adopted  by  this  tribunal  in 
conformity  to  the  judgment  of  its 
commissioners,  in  order  to  avoid 
all  involuntary  compromises.  Most 
of  the  deputies  had  no  other  powers 
than  merely  to  take  their  departqre» 
and  many  of  them  did  not  belong 
to  any  public  body,  or  acknow- 
ledged class  of  the  community. 
Buonaparte  fully  expected,  from  the 
acquiescence  of  these  individuals, 
a  mask  for  condlaling  his  usurpa* 
tion,  but  he  was  utterly  deceived* 
Instead  of  finding  weak  men 
convenient  for  the  designs  of  his 
mercenary  ambition,  he  was  met 
by  ministers  incorruptible;  gran- 
dees worthy  of  their  rank,  and 
representatives  who  were  faithful 
defenders  of  the  interests  and  ho- 
nour of  their  country.*  They  all 
with  one  accord,  informed  him  that 
the  powers  they  held  were  greatly 
restricted ;  that  they  were  not  the 
legitimate  representatives  of  Spain, 
and  that  they  could  notcompromise 
her  rights. — Among  the  deputies 
chosen  by  the  notables  to  represent 
them  in  the  junta  at  Bayonne,  was 
Don  Pedro  Quevedoy  Quitano, 
bishop  of  Orense.  The  bishop  ex- 
cused 


•  Exposition  of  Pon  Pedro  Cevallos. 
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CQtecl  himself  fitnn  accepting  this 
frost  in  a  letter  to  the  grand  duke 
of  Berg,  the  president,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  supreme 
junta  of  government,  which  was 
published  in  all  the  Spanish  new8<> 
papers,  and  afforded  to  Buonapart6 
a  foretaste  of  what  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  literary  genius  of 
the  Spaniards,  awakened  bj  the 
greatest  and  most  animating  oc- 
casion that  could  be  presented  to 
any  nation.  It  is  fraught  through- 
out with  the  purest  morality  and 
most  accurate  reasoning,  covered 
with  a  veil  of  exquisitely  fine,  and 
what  may,  indeed,  be  called  a  kind 
of  sublime  irony.  He  does  not 
ouestion,  but  assumes  an  air  of  be- 
liering,  that  the  great  emperor  of 
the  ^ench  is  animated  with  an 
ardent  zeal  to  exalt  Spain  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  prosperity  and 
glory. 

«  Being  73  years  of  age,  and 
under  inGrmities,  and  not  able  in 
00  short  a  time  to  acquire  the  know- 
ledge necessary  to  come  to  a  deci- 
sion on  the  points  to  be  dicussed, 
be  sent  the  present  letter.'* — The 
emperor  and  king  appeared  in  the 
character  of  a  guardian  angel  of 
peace,  the  protector  of  Spain,  of 
which  he  had  never  been  forgetful, 
but  on  manifold  occasions  had  ma- 
nifested the  great  interest  he  felt 
in  the  Spanish  nation,  and  the 
sovereigns  of  Spain  his  allies,  and 
hii  concern  for  their  advancement 
in  wealth,  power,  and  all  manner 
of  prosperity.— The  object  of  the 
junta  wa8,to  remedy  evil8,to  remove 
prejudices,  and  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  nation  and  monar- 


chy of  Spain.  But  on  what  founds ' 
tion  was  this  great  ed  ifice  to  be  built  ? 
Was  there  any  sure  means  of  accom- 
plishing this  gireat  end,  approved 
and  ratified  by  the  nation  ?  There 
were  maladies  of  auch  a  nature 
as  only  to  be  exasperated  by  medi- 
cines. Tangant  vulnerO^  sacra 
uuIUb  mania.*  Tbe«  remedies  ap« 
plied  by  the  emperor  Napoleon^ 
the  powerful  protector  of  Spain, 
to  the  roynl  family,  had  aggravated 
the  distemper  so  greatly  that  there 
were  scarcely  any  hojies  of  reco- 
very*— The  renunciations  of  the 
kings  at  Bayonne,  and  of  the  in- 
fants at  Bourdeaux,  were  made  by 
those  princes,  not  in  a  state  of 
freedom,  but  under  force  and  co« 
ercion. 

**  That  those  renunciations,  on 
which  all  ,the  authority  of  the 
emperor  and  king  with  regard  to 
Spain  depended,  might  be  valid 
and  clear,  and  not  an  object  of 
suspicion  to  the  whole  nation,  they 
ought  to  be  ratified  by  the  kings 
and  infants  of  Spain,  not  under 
constraint  and  terror,  but  in  a  state 
of  perfect  freedom.  And  nothing 
could  contribute  so  much  to  the 
glory  of  the  greatem  peror  Napoleon, 
who  had  interested  himself  so  much 
in  the  nffairs  of  Spain,  as  to  send 
back  its  august  roonarchs  and  all 
the  royal  family,  that  having  as- 
sembled the  general  cortes,  they 
might  consult,  deliberate  freely, 
and  concert  with  their  vassals  and 
subjects  what  might  be  expedient 
for  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom.— 
Who  had  appointed  his  serene 
highness  the  grand  duke  of  Berg, 
governor  of  Spain  ?    Was  not  the 

appointment 


Let  tto  hand  touch  sacred  wounds. 
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ttppmDtment  made  in  France?  By 
a  king  pious  indeed,  and  worthy  of 
all  respect,  but  not  only  under  an 
ascendant  influence,  but  tinder  con- 
straint and  coercion  ?  Wa9  it  iiot  a 
strange  and  unnatural  chimera  to 
name  for  the  lord  Vieutenant  of  his 
kingdom^  a  general  who  commanded 
an  army  that  menaced  apd  com- 
piled him  immediately  to  resign 
his  crown?"  Inconclusion,  he  said, 
**  the  nation  saw  itself  wit  hout  a  king, 
and  did  not  know  what  hand  to 
turn.  The  renunciations  of  its 
kings,  and  the  nomination  of  a  go- 
vernor of  the  kingdom,  were  deeds 
done  in  France,  and  under  the 
nose*  of  an  emperor  who  has  per- 
suaded himself  that  he  can  efiect 
the  felicity* of  Spain,  by  giving  it 
a  new  dynasty,  tleriving  its  origin 
from  a  family  to  fortunate  as  to 
believe  itself  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing any  other  princes  than  such 
as  shall  possess  equal  or  greater 
talents  for  government,  than  the  in- 
vincible and  victorious,  the  legis- 
lator, and  the  philosopher,  the 
great  emperor  Napoleon.  He  re- 
quested, with  all  due  respect,  that 
what  he  considered  as  well  grounded 
fears,  might  be  brought'  under  the 
consideration  of  the  supreme  junta 
of  government,  and  even  laid  be- 
fore the  great  Napoleon,  to  be 
weighed  by  the  natural  rectit-ude  of 
his  disposition  and  purity  of  his 
heart,  free  from  ambition,  and  far 
removed  from  all  guile  and  polr- 
tical  artifice.  And,  the  bishop 
hoped,  that  the  emperor,  afler  mat- 
ters should  be  thus  candidly  con- 


sidered, would  admit  that  the  safety 
of  Spain  could  not  consist  in  skh' 
very,  and  that  he  would  not  think 
of  effecting  her  cure  by  putting 
her  in  chains,  seeing  she  was  net* 
ther  -in  a  state  of  lunacy 9  norjkri* 
oudy  wad.f  These  were  sentiments 
which  he  was  not  afraid  to  avoir 
to  the  junta  ofgovernment,  andeven 
to  the -emperor  himself.  This  ex« 
pression  of  them  was  demanded  by 
his  love  for  his  country,  and  thtt 
royal  family,  and  by  his  character  « 
of  counsellor  to  -his  sovereign  in 
-the  quality  of  a  bishop  of  Spain:  ■ 
nor  did  he  consider  the  sentiments 
^he  had  expressed  as  useless,  i.  not 
necessary  to  the  true  glory  and  fell* 
city  of  the  illustrious  hero  who  wis 
the  admiration  of  all  Europe,  and 
to  whom  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
taking  the  present  opportunity 
to  pay  the  tribute  of  his  hum-  ' 
ble,  obedient,  and  submissiYe 
respects."— —^Orense,  29th  May, 
1808. 

The  hp.  of  St,  Andero'sletteron 
the  same  subject,  and  on  the  same  oc- 
casion, though  quite  in  another  style» 
was  as  much  admired  and  as  widely 
circulated.  To  Buonaparte,  who 
had  invited  him  by  letter,  to  attend 
at  Bayonne,  the  bishop  replied,  **  I 
can  not  make  it  convenient  to  attend* 
and  if  I  could,  I  would  not."  j:  The 
janta  at  Bayonne  held  their  twelfth 
meeting  on  the  7th  of  July,  the 
day  appointed  for  the  acceptance 
of  the  new  constitution.  In  the 
chamberwheretheysat,wereerected 
a  magnificent  throne,  and  a  richly 
decorated    altar,    the    service    of 

which 


eye 


So  we  would  say  in  English.    The  Spanish  is,    "  A  la  vista,   under  the 


f  Por  que  no  esta  loca  ni  furiofa. 
:+    See  Chronicle,  p.  71. 
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which  was  perforcned  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Burgos.  Joseph  Buo- 
naparte, to  whom  Napoleon  had 
transferred  the  crown  of  Spain,  be- 
ing seated  on  the  throne,  delivered 
a  speech  to  the  **  gentlemen  depu- 
ties/' in  which  h^  told  them,  that 
he  was  desirous  of  presenting  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  them,  pre- 
viously to  their  separation  from 
each  other. — *<  Assembled,"  said 
Joseph,  **  in  consequence  of  one  of 
the  extraordinary  events  to  which 
all  nations  in  their  turn,  and  at 
particular  junctures,  are  subject; 
and  in  pursuance  of  the  disposi- 
tions of  the  emperor  Napoleon,  our 
illustrious  brother — Your  senti- 
ments have  been  those  of  his  age. 
The  result  of  these  sentiments  will 
be  consolidated  in  the  constitutional 
act  which  will  be  forthwith  read  to 
you.  It  will  preserve  Spain  from 
many  tedious  broils,  which  were 
easily  to  be  foreseen  from  the  dis- 
quietude with  which  the  nation  had 
been  long  agitated.'*  He  proceeded 
to  touch  on'  the  great  standing 
topic,  the  intrigues  of  the  enemies 
of  the  continent,  who  hoped  to 
sever  Spain  from  her  colonies; 
but  <<if  the  Spaniards weredisposed 
tomakethe  same  sacrifices  with  him, 
then  should  Spain  be  speedily  tran- 
quil and  happy  at  home,  and  just 
and  powerful  abroad." — The  act  of 
constitution*  was  read  over  in  a 
loud  voice,  and  the  members  of 
the  junta,  on  the  question  being 
put,  unanimously  declared  their 
acceptance  of  it. 

The  president  of  the  junta, 
delivered  a  short  address  in  an- 
swer to  the  speech  of  king  Joseph ; 


after  which  the  several  members 
took  the  following  oath: — «  I 
swear  obedience  to  the  king,  the 
constitution,  and  the  laws.''  The 
junta  then  attended  his  majesty's 
levee,  to  pay  him  their  respects 
on  the  occasion.  And  his  majesty, 
we  are  told,  <<  gave  them  the  most 
gracious  reception,  and  conversed 
with  them  nearly  an  hour."  The 
viceroy  of  Spain,  Murat,  was  pre- 
sent at  the  inauguration  of  king 
Joseph.  He  was  called  by  Buo- 
naparte, and  arrived  at  Bayonne 
on  the  6ih  of  July.  It  was  deemed 
expedient  by  Buonaparte,  before 
the  departure  of  Joseph  for  the  ca- 
pital, to  have  some  conversation 
with  the  lieutenant  general,  con- 
cerning the  present  state  of  Spain 
and  disposition  of  the  Spaniards. 
It  was  judged  political  wisdom  that 
Joseph  should  attach  a  number  of 
the  Spanish  nobility  to  his  interests, 
by  appointing  them  to  offices  of 
dignity  (  as  was  conceived  )  trust,  and 
emolument.  On  the  1st  of  July, 
there  was  a  nomination  of  eight 
ministers,  viz.  Don  Louis  Mariano 
de  Urquijo,  secretary  of  state;  Don 
Pedro  Cevallos,  minister  for  foreign 
relations;'  Don  Joseph  de  Aranza, 
minister  for  the  Indies;  Admiral 
Don  Joseph  Massaredo,  minister 
of  marine;  Don  Gonzalo  O'Farrel, 
minister  of  War ;  Don  Gaspar  Mel- 
chior  de  Jovellanos,  minister  of  the 
interior ;  the  count  Cabarrus,  mi- 
nister of  finances;  and  Don  Se- 
bastian Pinuela,  minister  of  Jus- 
tice.—- Two  captains  of  the  body- 
guards, viz.  the  duke  of  Park,  a 
grandee  of  Spain,  and  the  duke 
of  St.  Germain,  also  a  grandee  of 

Spain. 
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▼iz.  the  duke  of  lofantadoy  colondi 
of  the  regiment  of  Spanish  guards^ 
and  the  prince  of  Castel-Francoi 
colonel  of  the  Walloon-guard$i 
grand  officersl  of  the  crown.  The 
roarquis  of  Ariza,  great  cbam- 
berlain ;  the  duke  of  Hijar,  grand 
master  of  the  ceremonies ;  add 
countFernandoNuness,  grand  butiti- 
man.  Chamberlains;  the  coimt 
Santa  Colionna,  the  duke  of 
Os8una>  count  Castel  Florida,  aikd 
theduk«  of  Sotomajror,  all  grandees 
of  Spain. 

It  is  painful  to  observe  in  this  list 
of  officers  of  the  household,  courts 
and  public  service  of  Joseph*  tfa0 
names  of  persons'  of  the  first  rank 
in  the  country,  and  even  of  aoiri0 
who  had  laboured  long  to  ovdrn 
throw  the  prince  of  the  peace*  and 
place  the  prince  of  Asturias  on  the 
throne  of  bis  father*  True,  being 
in  the  power  of  Buonapart6,  they 
were  under  a  necessity  of  acceptiog 
the  places  appointed  for  them ;  bor 
had  they  any  other  means  of  ea^ 
caping  from  the  hands  of  the  tyrant ; 
and  being  serviceable  to  the  cause  of 
their  country,  on  any  opportunity 
that  might  be  ofiered.  But  who 
forced  them  to  go  to  Bayonne? 
This  question  recurs,  notwithstand« 
ing  every  effort  to  excuse  them. 

Immediately  after  the  abdica- 
tions, the  royal  family  of  Spain  was 
hurried  into  the.  interior  of  France. 
When  they  had  proceeded  as  far  as 
Bourdeaux,  May  12,  the  prince  of 
Asturias,  and  the  inputs  Don  An- 
tonio and  Don  Carlos,  subscribed  a 
long  proclamation  addressed  to  the 
Spaniards,  in  which  they  are  made 
to  repeat  their  former  renunciations 
of  all  their  rights  of  succession  to 
the  Spanish  crown,  and  to  detail 


Ae  mdrt  prdoiqeAfc  jclrctinntdDoiii 
in  the,8tate  of  the  n&tion,  as  well 
as  their  own  situatioa  under  whicli 
they  had  come  to  that  resdutkni* 
The  unhappy  princea  are  made  idl 
that  elaborate  addresa  tdtheir^ouiyi^ 
Irjmen,  to  state  in  the  atroogait 
colours  the  ealamitie&to  be  appi^ 
biioded  frciia  the  enmity,  but  ili0 
mighiy  advantages  to  be«xpecte4 
from  the  friendship  of  >  Francsi 
and  even,  what  was  a  cruel  mochf^ 
eryand  insult  4o  the  prinee8>^-«4o 
hoJd  forth-  their  deneliction  fw  •  tM 
greatest  possible  proof  of  their  ai* 
taction  for  the  Spanish  natiikiii 
**  Th^ir  highqesses  ooiiiceived  thU 
they  afforded  the  most  andoobMl 
proof  of  their  geherosity  and  al^ 
.  faction  towards  *  this  nation^ 'tjr 
sacrificing  to  the  atmost  extent 'jof 
their  power,  their-  individual  «dI 
personal  interests  for  its  bendlC|. 
and  by  that  present  instrument  ^Ihl 
assent,  as  they  faadalready  assented 
b^  a  particular  treaty,  to  the  renaa^ 
cmtion  of  all  their  rights  to  Ibi 
throne.  They  accordingly  released 
the  Spaniarcis  from  all  their  duties 
relathig  thereto,  and  exhorted  them 
to  consult  the  common  interests  of 
their  country  by  conducting  them^ 
selves  in  a  peaceable  manner,  and  by 
'looking  for  their  happiness  in  tfaio 
power  and  wise  arrangements  of 
the  emperor  Napoleon.  The  Spa* 
niards  might  be  assured  that  by 
their  zeal  in  conforming  their  con^ 
duct  to  those  arrangements,  they 
would  give  their  prince  and  tM 
two  infants  the  strongest  proof  of 
their  loyalty;  in  like  manner  as 
their  royal  highnesses  bad  given 
them  the  greatest  instance  of  thmr 
paternal  affection,  in  renouncing  all 
their  rights,  and  sacrificing  tneir 
own  interests,  for  the  happiness  of 
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the  Spaniardf,  the  sole  object  of 
their  trishes^'' 

The  king  and  qaeen  of  Spain, 
arrived  on  the  20th  of  May,  at 
FontatneUeau,  where  he  was  hnrae* 
diatdj  accommodated  with  a  com- 
plete equipage  for  the  chase.  From 
thence  they  removed  on  the  22nd, 
to  Compiegne.  The  prince  of  the 
peace  resided  now  and  then,  when 
lie  did  not  attend  the  king  and 
queen,  in  a  villa  in  the  environs 
of  Paris.  Theqoeenof  £truria,  and 
her  son,  were  placed  under  proper 
care  at  a  house  in  the  village  of  St. 
Mendez,  near  Paris.  The  tmfor- 
tonate  Ferdinand,  with  his  uncle 
and  brother,  arrived  May  19th  at 
Vallency,  a  small  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Berry,  where  they  were 
lodged  in  a  castle  belonging  to 
TaUeyrand.  The  princev  sought 
consolation  in  a  strict  observance  of 
the  ordinances  of  the  catholic  reli« 
gion.  They  attended  mass  twice 
e^ery  day,  and  enjoyed  for  hours 
together,  the  soothing  strains  of  sa- 
cred music.  The  incomes  pro« 
raised  by  treaty  to  the  royal  fa- 
mily of  Spain,  have  not  been  more 
regularly  paid  than  pensions  com- 
monly are  to  princes  in  confine- 
ment or  exile :  which  has  already* 
reduced  the  princes  to  great  incon- 
venience. 

King  Joseph  set  foot  on  the  ter- 
ritory of  Spain  on  the  dth  of  July, 
escorted  by  a  guard  of  4,000  Italian 
troops,  and  followed  by  upwards  of 
an  hundred  coaches,  carrying  his 
suite,  and  the  members  of  the  Bay- 
onne  junta.  This  guard,  grad ually 
increased,  amounted,  by  the  time 
Joseph  arrived  at  Madrid,  to  ten 
thousand ;  but  his  true  guard  was 
an  army  of  eighteen  thousand  men, 


trader  marshal  Bessieres,  properiy 
posted  for  that  purpose.  Napoleon 
accompanied  him  as  far  as  Trun, 
twelve  milesdistantfrom  the  frontier. 
In  all  the  towns  and  villages  through 
which  Joseph  passed  in  his  way 
to  the  capital  a  sullen  silence  pre- 
vailed. Few  of  the  men  weiit  out 
of  their  houses,  or  interrupted  their 
ordinary  employments;  and  some  of 
the  women  appeared  at  the  windows 
and  balconies,  crjing  out  vivd-Fer" 
dinando  VII.  On  the  20th  of  July, 
king  Joseph  made  his  public  entry 
into  Madrid. — On  the  same  day 
Buonaparte,  with  Josephina,set  out 
from  Bayonne,  and  arrived  at  St« 
Cloud,  on  the  16th  of  August. 

Buonaparte  had  hitherto,  in  all 
his  interferences  and  aggressions  on 
independent  states  and  kingdoms, 
given,  in  declarations  of  war,  his 
reasons  for  his  conduct;  which, 
though  they  did  not  just  ify,  explain- 
ed his  views,  and  were  a  kind  of 
homage  to  the  sentiments  of  men 
and  nations.  While  Europe  was 
divided  among  a  number  of  sepa- 
rate and  independent  powers,  while 
there  was  a  community  of  states, 
and  a  degree  of  public  spirit,  as 
well  as  public  opinion  in  Europe ; 
some  degree  of  decent  respect  for 
these  appeared  to  be,  if  not  alto- 
gether demanded,  yet  decent  and 
proper.  After  the  peace  of  Tilsit, 
when  the  whole  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, Spain  itself  not  excepted,  lay 
crouchingat  hisfeet,hedoes  n  ot  seem 
at  first  to  have  thought  any  such 
management  at  all  necessary.  He 
scorned  to  put  on  even  the  mask  of 
morality.— His  conduct  to  the  Spa- 
nish nation,  to  whom  he  professed 
the  greatest  friendship,  was  base 
and  treacherous  beyond  all  exam- 
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pie  in  the  history  of  mankind,  who-  a  benefit  to  tlie  two  cbontries  than 

tber  in  a  savage,  barbarous,  ciW-  a  century  of  peace  after  three  cen« 

iized,  or  refined  state.    Yet  he  turies   of  war*    The   bond    ^ai . 

made  no  apology  to  Europe  i  but  united  the  tvi^o  nations  was  brotai 

afterwards,  when  he  found  he  was  asunder  by  the  French  revolntidlu 

opposed  both  by  the  pen  and  the  ^  After  thethh^  coalition,  Spain,  at 

sword  with  a  keenhess  he  little  ex*  *  the  same  dme  that  she  was  inofit 

pected,  he  published  a  kind  of  ios*  profuse   in  her  •  protestations  of 

tificatioH  of  his  conduct  towards  friendship  to  France,  gtfye'secrat 

Spain,  which  is  the  most  curious  assurances  ofaid  to  the  confederates^ 

piece  of  what  may  be  called  potf-  as  appeared  from  certain  papett 

tical  moralUy^   or  the  mortdUy  &f  communicated  to  the  parliament  of 

nmbUioHf  that  had  ever  befbre  been  England. 

presented  to  the  world.  This  jus-  In  the  present  state  of  thinga 
tification  appeared  in  the  form  of  Spain,  nnder  so  miserable  a  goveril^ 
a  report  from  the  ministers  of  ment,  was  of  no  service  to  the  conb^ 
external  relations  and  of  war,  pre-  roon  cause  against  England.  Heir 
seoted  to  the  conservative  senate  on  marine  was  neglected ;  her  magai;* 
the  5th  of  September,  and  pub*  zines  unprovided ;  in  every  brandli' 
lished  in  the  Moniteur,  September  of  the  administration  there  reisliistt 
7th.  It  is  dated*  at  Bi^onne,  the  most  horrible  disorders;  all  the 
April  24th,  1808v— The  substahtfe  resourcesof themonarchy wered3||i 
•of  It  is,  '<  that  France  was  under  aA  pidated ;  yet  while  Spain  ne|leeted 
obligation  to  put  an  end  to  the  in-  her  marine,  she  was  augmenting  Mifr 
ternal  dissent  ions  and  anarchy  that  force  at  land.  These  great  evils  weft 
prevailed  in  Spain,  in  order  td  com-  not  to  be  remedied  but  by  great 
pel  the  English  government  to'spare  changes.— The  maritime  resouroea 
the  effusion  of  human  blood.  This  of  Spain  were  lost  to  herself  iand  to 
was  for  the  interest  and  happiness  France^  The  country  that  might 
of  Spain,  France,  the  continent  of  command  the  greatest  resources  of 
Europe,  and  all  the  world.— ^-Of  all  this  kind  was  that  which  in  reality 
the  states  of  Europe  there  was  not  had  the  least.  They  must  be  re- 
one  between  whose  condition  und  stored  by  good  government;  and 
fate,  and  that  of  France,  there  was  improved  by  judicious  arrange- 
so  close  and  necessary  connection  ments,  that  they  might  be  directed 
as  that  of  Spain.  Spain  must  be  by  his  imperial  majesty,  for  the  at- 
either  a  useful  friend  to  France  or  tainment  of  that  peace  which  ha* 
a  dangerous  enemy.  manity  so  loudly  cidled  for,  and  of 
The  greatness  of  Lewis  XIV  which  Europie  had  so  great  need, 
did  not  begin  till,  having  conquered  Every  thing  that  had  a  tendency  to 
Spain,  he  formed  an  alliance  with  this  end  was  allowable  and  right, 
the  family  then  reigning  there,  by  It  was  not  permitted  to  his  majesty 
which  means  the  Spanish  crown  by  the  interests  of  either  France 
came  to  be  placed  on  the  head  of  or  Europe,  to  neglect  the  only 
his  grandson.  This  provident  act  means  of  waging  a  successful  vir«r 
of  policy  was  productive  of  no  less  with  England. — It  was  demanded 

by 
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\^  'v  .i.^'fc»:s  01  Spain,  as  well  as 
.Va^-  ...  b':uiicv,  that  a  Strong  hand 
>Ik/v.J;  re-establish  order  in  the 
S^:.9»^  government  .'hat  had  fallen 
^ato  :^uch  disgrace,  and  that  was 
hastening  so  quickly  to  its  final 
uvi^rthrow  and  ruin  :  that  a  prince  ' 
who  was  the  friend  of  France  by 
inclination  and  by  interest,  that  had 
nothing  to  apprehend,  and  could 
never  be  an  object  of  mistrust  to 
France,  should  consecrate  the 
whole  resources  of  Spain  to  its  in- 
ternal prosperity,  to  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  its  marine,  and  to  the 
success  of  that  cause  which  con- 
nected Spain  with  the  continent. 
The  work  of  Lewis  XIV  was  to 
be  recommenced.  What  policy 
advised,  justice  sanctioned.'' 

The  reporter  after  setting  him- 
self to  establish  this  point  by  a  re- 
view of  circumstances  adduced  to 
prove  the  lurking  hostility  of  Spain 
to  France,  and  its  predilection  for 
England,  and  that  it  was  actually 
in  a  state  of  war  with  his  imperial 
majesty, says,  **  But,  independently 
of  these  considerations,  existing  cir- 
cumstances do  not  permit  your  ma- 
jesty to  abstain  from  intervention 
in  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom.  The 
king  of  Spain  had  been  hurled  from 
his  throne,  your  majesty  was  called 
to  judge  between  the  father  and  the 
son.  What  part  could  your  mar 
jesty  take  ?  Could  your  majesty  sa* 
orifice  the  cause  of  sovereigns,  and 
suffer  an  outrage  to  the  majesty  of 
the  throne  ?  Or  suffer  a  prince  to  sit 
on  the  throne  of  Spain  who  was  un- 
able to  disentangle  himself  from 
the  yoke  of  the  English  any  longer 
than  your  majesty  should  maintain 
a  powerful  army  in  Spain  ?  If,  on 
the  other  band,  your  majesty  should 
determine  to  restore  Charles  IV 
to  the  throntf,   this  could  not  be 


done  without  overcoming  very  great 
resistance,  and  without  a  deluge 
of  French  blood.  In  short,  could 
your  majesty  abandon  the  Spanish 
nation  to  its  fate  in  the  midst  of  ex- 
treme agitation,  and  while  the  Eng- 
lish were  busy  in  fomenting  trouble 
and  anarchy  ?  Ought  your  majesty 
to  give  up  this  new  prey  to  be  de- 
vpured  by  England  ?  God  forbid — 
I  have  represented  the  circumstan- 
ces that  oblige  your  majesty  to 
come. to  a  great  determination.  It 
is  recommended  by  political  wis- 
dom, authorized  by  justice,  and 
by  the  distractions  of  Spain,  impe- 
riously demanded.  Your  majesty 
ought  to  provide  for  the  security  of 
your  empire,  and  to  save  Spain 
from  the  influence  of  England." 

The  minister  for  foreign  rela- 
tions, in  another  report  made  to 
the  emperor,  Paris,  September  1, 
to  be  communicated  to  the  senate, 
says,  ^*  If  in  the  dispositions  which 
your  majesty  has  made,  the  security 
of  France  has  been  your  principal 
object,  the  interests  of  Spain  have 
not  been  neglected.  In  uniting  the 
two  states  by  the  most  intimate  alli- 
ance the  prosperity  and  the  glory 
of  both  have  been  equally  consult- 
ed ;  your  majesty  interposed  as  a 
mediator  for  the  salvation  of  Spain, 
torn  to  pieces  by  intestine  broils. 
You  pointed  out  to  the  Spaniards 
on  the  one  hand  the  anarchy  with 
which  they  were  threatened,  and  on 
the  other  hand  England  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  their  disorder  in 
order  to  appropriate  to  herself 
whatever  might  suit  her  conveni- 
ence.— Shall  England  be  permitted 
to  say,  "  Spain  is  one  of  my  pro- 
vinces," and  to  domineer  at  the 
porta  of  France  ?  If  the  French 
fight  for  the  liberty  of  the  seas, 
they  must  begin  with  tearing  Spain 
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,  I  lie  sedate  and  solemn  inha* 
Pihe  broad  and  arid  plains 
:wo  Castilles  and  La  Man* 
''i(?  pensive  and  taciturne  Es- 
r>/kiran  ;  the  volatile  and  talka- 
^^dalu8ian:  the  laborious  cul- 
*'»»nr  of  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
*nnean— these  different  descrip« 
ifl  of  the  population  of  Spain, 
lemblc  each  other   in    so    few 
noints  as  to  appear  to  be  of  very 
.^iU'rent  descent,  and  indeed   the 
production  of  very  different  coun- 
liios  and  climates.     In  one  impor- 
tant particular,   however,  the  na- 
tional character  of  the  Spaniards 
might  be  traced  in  every  corner  of 
the  kingdom.     Entire  and  respect* 
\     ful  submission  to  the  authority  of 
..A     the  sovereign  was  every  where  pre- 
.111-    dominant.     For  while  the  Catalo- 
■nil-     nian  was  proud  to  think,  that  the 
:.tcd    king  was  not  king,  but  only  count 
.i)uuC    of  Catalonia;   and   the  Biscayan, 
mile,     that  he  was  only  lord  of  his  moun- 
<^'land    tains ;  they  both  agreed  in  yielding 
\  and    most  implicit  obedience  to  his  man- 
1  and     dates,    when    promulgated  in  the 
iftLT-     customary  forms  of  each   respec- 
.!orbe-^  tive  district.      That  the  Castiliian 
^s  and     and  the  Arragoneze  should  glory 
\ijccd-     in   their  submission  to   the  royal 
.  on  the    authority,  is  not  surprising,  as  from 
aiii,  it     the    union   of  the   sovereigns   of 
>>iiii)cd,     Castille  and  Arragon,  sprang  the 
:.e  con-     family  which  in  the  course  of  time 
rami-     became  masters  of  the  whole  coun- 
.1  U\iv«     try.      Arragon   and   Castille    had 
.  adths     likewise  embraced  the  interests  of 
them     the  house  of  Bourbon  in  the  dis- 
^tnck.     pute  with  that  of  Austria  in  the  bc- 
'  iilcn-    ginningof  the  last  century.      That 
\nda-     the    Catalonians,  however,  should 
•  izinj»     have  evinced  in  1808  a  decided  at- 
jowd-     tachment  to  the  reigning  family, 
against  whom  they  had  obstinately 
1   acl-     and^long  contended,  and  from  whom 
'     the     they  had  received  no  favours,  but 
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CHAP.    IX. 


Description  of  Spain^  Geographical^  Moral,  and  Politiad. '■^Circum- 
stances tending  to  encourage  the  Spaniards  in  their  resi^kmee  t^ainst 
the  French*  ' 


SPAIN,  in  ordinary  language,  is 
considered  as  consisting  of  one 
extensive  state  or  kingdom:  and  so 
it  is  in  its  foreign  relations,    and 
sundry  other  points  of  the  greatest 
importance.     But  under  the  crown 
of  Spain  are  united  many  states  or 
kingdoms,   which  have  gradually 
coalesced  into  one  monarchy ;  each 
kingdom  (formerly  so  called)   re- 
taining still,  together  wi th  many  par- 
ticular laws  and  usages,  a  peculiar 
and  distinct  character,  and  some  of 
them  separate  local  interests :  cir- 
cumstances which,  no  doubt,  pre* 
•ented  to  such  a  mind  as   Buona- 
parte's, hopes  of  being  able  to  call  to 
nis  aid  the  destructive  power  of  di- 
vision and  discord.     The  northern 
districts,  containing  the  kingdom  of 
Navarre,    the  three  provinces  of 
Biscay,  and  the  principality  of  As- 
turias,  enjoy  peculiar  privileges,  be- 
ing governed  in  some  sort  by  them- 
selves, and  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  their  contribution  appropriated 
to  the  expences  of  their  own  muni- 
cipal establishments.    These  pro- 
vinces consisting  chiefly  of  prodigi- 
ous tracts  of  mountains,  produce  a 
race  of  hardy,  active,  ana  industri- 
ous people,  who,  for  want  of  suf- 
ficient employment  In  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  ground,  or  in  the  iron 
mines  with  which  their  country  a- 
bounds,    have  naturally    devoted 
themselves  to  the  sea  service  in  va- 
rious branches;    and   from   those 
tracts  of  sea  coast,  the  Spanish  na- 


vy draws  the  most  energetic  por- 
tion of  its  mariners. 

The  other  parts  of  Spain  are  very 
unequally  distributed  into  those  be- 
longing to  the  crowns  of  Castille 
and  Arragon.  To  Castille  belong 
the  kingdom  of  GallFcia,  v\\e  pro- 
vinces of  Burgos,  Leon,  Zamora, 
Salamanca,  Estramadura,  Palencia, 
Valladolid,  Segovia,  Avila,  Toro, 
Toledo,  La  Mancha,  Murcia,  Gua- 
dalaxara,  Cuenca,  Loria,  and  Ma- 
drid :  to  these  are  added,  the  four 
ancient  Moorish  kingdoms,  com- 
posing the  provinces  of  Andalusia, 
namel}%  Seville,  Cordova,  Jaen,  and 
Grenada.  To  the  crown  of  Arra- 
gon belong  the  kingdoms  of  Arra- 
gon and  Valentia,  the  county  of 
Catalonia,  and  the  kingdom  of  the 
island  of  Majorca.  The  states  un* 
der  the  crowns  of  Castille  and  Ar- 
ragon, had  their  several  cortes  or 
assemblies  of  representation  of  the 
different  orders  of  inhabitants ;  but 
those  of  the  two  crowns  were  ne- 
ver united  into  one  body  ;  and,  in- 
deed, since  the  days  of  Charles  V, 
who  resigned  the  government  in 
1555,  the  cortes  were  seldom  con- 
vened. 

Thegovernment,however,though 
in  appearance  despotic,  and  inde- 
peudenC  of  the  will  of  the  nation, 
was,  as  is  the  case  in  even  the 
most  arbitrary  European  states, 
tempered  by  a  complicated  system 
of  councils,  in  which  if  judgment 
was  lardy,  it  was  commonly  just. 

The 
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The  great  and  important  Penin- 
sula of  Spain  (including  Portugal, 
naturally  a  part  of  the  same  coun- 
try, and  at  various  periods  subject 
to  the  same  sovereign )  is  most  ad- 
vantageously situated  between  the 
Atlantic.and  the  Mediterranean.  It 
commands  the  narrow  strait  of 
Gibraltar,  the  only  communica- 
tion between  these  seas,  and  occu- 
pies in  some  respects  the  centre  of 
the  habitable  globe.  This  Penin- 
sula, a  name  by  which  the  Spa- 
niards frequently  designate  their 
country,  extends,  where  broadest, 
from  west  to  east,  about  640  Eng- 
lish miles  :  and  from  north  to  south 
about  540  miles.  The  population 
of  the  whole  Peninsula  has  been 
computed  at  between  thirteen  and 
fourteen  millions:  of  which  Porta* 
gal  is  supposed  to  contain  two  mil- 
lions. The  remainder  distributed 
over  Spain  will  afford  only  about 
74  persons  for  every  square  mile, 
while  the  inhabitants  of  England 
are  computed  to  exceed  1^0,  and 
those  of  France  one  hundred  and 
seventy,  on  a  similar  extent  of  ter- 
ritory;  many  parts  of  the  interior  be- ^ 
ing  almost  destitute  of  springs  and 
rivers;  and  others  being  exceed- 
ingly mountainous.  Indeed  on  the 
first  glance  at  the  map  of  Spain,  it 
appears  to  be  a  country  shaped, 
and  in  a  very  great  measure  con* 
sisting  in  belts  of  mountains,  rami- 
fying from  one  another  and  leav- 
ing intervals  of  various  breadths 
between  them,  yet  all  of  them 
linked  to  the  same  mass  or  stock. 
The  sea  coasts  of  Catalonia.  Valen- 
tia,  Murcia,  Grenada,  and  Anda- 
lusia, present  scenes  of  amazing 
fertility,  active  industry  ,andcrowd- 
ed  population. 

The  hardy,  industrious,  and  ad- 
venturous     mountaineer     of    the 


north ;  the  sedate  and  solemn  inha* 
bitant  of  the  broad  and  arid  plains 
of  the  two  Castilles  and  La  Maa< 
cha ;  the  pensive  and  taciturne  Es- 
tramaduran ;  the  volatile  and  talka- 
tive Andalusian:  the  laborious  cul- 
tivator of  the  shores  of  the  Me^- 
terranean— these  different  descrip* 
tions  of  the  population  of  Spain, 
resemble  each,  other  in  so  few 
points  as  to  appear  to  be  of  very 
difierent  descent,  and  indeed  the 
production  of  very  different  coun- 
tries and  climates.  In  one  impor- 
tant particular,  however,  the  na« 
tional  character  of  the  Spaniards 
might  be  traced  in  every  corner  of 
the  kingdom.  Entire  and  respect- 
ful  submission  to  the  authority  of 
the  sovereign  was  every  where  pre- 
dominant. For  while  the  Catalo- 
nian  was  proud  to  think,  that  the 
king  was  not  king^  but  only  count 
of  Catalonia;  and  the  Biscayan» 
that  he  was  only  lord  of  his  moun- 
tains ;  they  both  agreed  in  yielding 
most  implicit  obedience  to  his  man- 
dates, when  promulgated  in  the 
customary  forms  of  each  respec- 
tive district.  That  the  Castillian 
and  the  Arragoneze  should  glory 
in  their  submission  to  the  royal 
authority,  is  notsurprising,  asfrom 
the  union  of  the  sovereigns  of 
Castille  and  Arragon,  sprang  the 
family  which  in  the  course  of  time 
became  masters  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. Arragon  and  Castille  had 
likewise  embraced  the  interests  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon  in  the  dis- 
pute with  that  of  Austria  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century.  That 
the  Catalonians,  however,  should 
have  evinced  in  1808  a  decided  at- 
tachment to  the  reigning  family, 
against  whom  they  had  obstinately 
and  Jong  contended,  and  from  whom 
they  had  received  no  favours,  but 
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many  marks  of  dislike,  having  been 
disarmed,  and  experienced  various 
other  proofs  of^  distrust  from  those 
in  power— that  the  Catalonians 
should  manifest  now  a  decided  and 
determined  attachment  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  House  of  Bourbon^ 
can  be  attributed  only  to  an  inveter- 
ate aversion  to  their  neighbours  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  Pyrennees, 
with  whom  for  ages  they  had  bQcn 
in  almost  continued  hostility,  from 
whose  inroads  and  devastations  they 
had  often  severely  suffered,  and 
whose  revolutionary  doctrines 
moral,  political,  and  religious, 
as  well  as  their  actions,  were  cal- 
culated to  inspire  Spaniards  with 
aversion  and  horror. 

Another  feature,  strongly  cha- 
racterising all  the  provinces  of 
Spain,  and  indeed  all  the  subjects 
of  his  catholic  majesty  in  any  quar- 
ter of  the  world,  was,  an  absolute 
devotion,  not  only  to  the  doctrine, 
but  to  the  policy  of  the  see  of 
Rome.  In  this  absolute  devotion 
to  the  church,  the  Spaniards,  with 
perhaps  the  exception  of  the  Por- 
tugueze  alone,  exceed  all  the  na- 
tions of  Europe.  The  church  or 
secular  clergy  in  Spain  possessed 
immense  revenues,  even  the  third 
part,  it  has  been  computed  of  the 
whole  land.  But  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely erroneous  to  conclude  that 
those  revenues  were  appropriated  to 
the  sole  enjoyment,  application,  or 
accumulation  of  the  several  incum- 
bents. Of  late  years,  it  became  the 
policy  of  government  to  grant  pen- 


sions on  the  richest  benefices  for  the 
support  of  various  public  establish- 
ments; so  that  even  the  metropolitan 
of  Toledo,  the  most  exalted  digni- 
tary of  the  kingdom,  although  no- 
minally enjoying  a  revenue  of  per- 
haps 100,000/.  sterling,  could  not 
in  reality,  dispose  of  more  than  a 
fourth  part  of  that  sum.  The  open- 
ing of  roads,  the  construction  of 
bridges,  the  establishment  of  inns 
^nd  schools,  the  reparation  of 
churches  and  chapels,  and  various 
other  works  of  public  utility  which 
in  Britain  are  carried  on  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  state,ormorefrequently 
ofindividuals  and  associations,  in 
Spain,  are  often  imposed  on  those 
enjoying  large  ecclesiastical  posses- 
sions :  and  where  such  duties  have 
not  been  imposed,  the  incumbents 
from  zeal  to  the  public  good,  or 
even  from  a  desire  to  imitate  the 
conduct  of  their  predecessors,  or 
contemporaries  have  often  charged 
themselves  with  that  performance* 

The  attachment  of  the  people  to 
the  church  and  its  ministers  was 
also  warmly  cherished  by  the  ex- 
emplary deportment  of  the  episco- 
pal body,  who  from  the  day  of 
their  appointment,  immediatefy  re- 
paired to  their  respective  dioceses, 
in  which  they  uniformly  resided, 
there  devoting  themselves  entirely 
to  the  various  duties  of  their  sta- 
tion. 

The  abbies  and  convents  over 
Spain  appropriated  to  the  reception 
of  females,  were  some  years  ago 
calculated  to  contain  about  34,000 

persons 


•  There  are  not  a  few  monuments  of  the  public  spirit  and  munificence  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  various  parts  of  Bntain.  The  old  bridge  over  the  Dee 
was  built  at  the  expense  of  the  bishop  of  Aberdeen.  That  ever  the  Eden,  a  arreat 
work  was  constructed  by  the  archbisnop  of  St.  Andrews.  The  university  and  the 
libraify  funds  of  this  last  mentioned  city,  would  not  have  been  encroached  on  by 
monkish  professors. 
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persons^  while  those  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  monks  and  friars, 
of  all  descriptions,  were  inhabited 
by  nearly  double  that  number ; 
of  this  last  description  of  persons, 
by  far  the  greater  number  might 
certainly  be  considered  as  lost  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom. 
But  the  Benedictine,  Bernardine, 
and  some  others  of  monks,  might, 
in  many  respects,  be  considered 
by  the  population  around,  as  cmi* 
nent  benefactors  to  the  country. 
Continually  fixed  to  one  spot,  in 
the  midst  of  their  possessions,  they 
were  naturally  led  to  cultivate  and 
improve  their  common  heritage: 
and  being  destitute  of  the  power  of 
accumulation,  the}'  regularly  ex- 
pended their  income  in  the  quar- 
ter from  whence  it  was  drawn. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  great 
nobles  and  proprietors  of  land,  with 
a  very  few  exceptions,  abandoning 
the  care  of  their  vast  domains 
to  agents  and  intendauts,  drained 
the  country  and  its  cultivators, 
to  supply  the  exigencies  of  an 
idle  and  often  dissipated  life  in 
the  capital  and  other  great  towns. 
This  injurious  dereliction  of  the 
country,  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  attri- 
buted in  a  great  measure  to  the 
introduction  of  French  manners, 
and  a  frivolous  taste,  and  above 
all,  to  the  jealousy  entertained 
by  the  first  Spanish  kings  of 
the  House  of  Bourbon,  of  the 
old  nobles  of  Spain,  who  in  the 
war  of  the  succession  had  very 
generally,  and  very  naturally,  ma- 
nifested a  predilection  for  all  the 
House  of  Austria. 

A  great  and  opulent  lord  resid- 
ing constantly  on  his  own  domain, 
was  an  object  of  displeasure  to  the 
court ;  of  discountenance,  and  even 
molestation. 

Vol.  L. 


The  noble  spirit  of  the  Spanish 
grandees  in  general,  sunk  m 
luxury,  indolence,  and  vice,  suf- 
fered a  gradual  depression.  They, 
were  neither  invited  nor  ambitious 
to  share  in  the  employments  of 
the  state,  so  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  ancient  names  in 
the  church  or  the  army,  and  still 
fewer  in  the  navy,  the  great  body 
of  the  Spanish  nobility  ceased  to  be 
of  any  political  importance  in  the 
kingdom. 

It  is  extremely  remarkable,  that 
it  was  not  among  the  great  landed 
proprietors,  whoTiad  in  the  common 
phraseology  the  greatest  stakes* 
that  the  patriotism  of  the  Spaniards 
shone  forth  with  the  greatest  splen- 
dor: but  among  the  commercial 
clas^  whose  property  was  in  some 
measure  moveable,  and  the  clergy, 
who  at  best  were  only  life -renters. 
The  nobility  in  general,  did  not 
seem  to  feel  the  amor  pafriee^ 
the  attachment  to  natal  soil,  so 
strongly  as  the  clergy  of  all  ranks, 
who  resided  in  their  own  dio- 
ceses, parishes,  and  monaster- 
ies, nor  even  as  that  of  the  poor 
peasants. 

The  deep- rooted  aversion  already 
noticed  to  the  French,  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  province  of  Catalonia, 
but  pervaded  all  the  northern 
and  middle  provinces  of  the  king- 
dom. 

From  the  earliest  periods,  down, 
to  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
the  Spaniards  and  French  were 
engaged  almost  withoutintermission 
in  hostilities.  Another  reason  forthe 
peculiar  dislike  of  the  Spaniards  to 
their  northern  neighbours,  is  found 
in  the  national  character  and  de- 
portment of  the  French,  who  not 
only  affected  or  really  felt  some  de- 
gree of  contempt  for  the  Spaniards, 
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but  commonly  took  very  little  pains 
to  conceaf  or  disguise  their  senti- 
ments towards  them.  In  this  na- 
tional dislike,  persons  of  alt  nations 
ivho  entered  Spain  from  France, 
were  involved,  until  their  real  coun- 
try was  known. 

As  the  Spaniards  had  their  na- 
tional aversions ;  so  they  had  like- 
wise their  national  attachments.  It 
would,  as  first  sight,  be  difficult  to 
account  for  any  partiality  they 
should  entertain  for  the  British 
nation.  But  such  a  partiality  they 
certainly  did  possess,  and  were 
eager  to  demonstrate.  The  two 
countries,  it  is  true,  were  formerly 
closely  connected  by  various  ties, 
political  and  commercial;  and  those 
tics,  notwithstanding  the  dissolution 
of  the  ancient  intimacy,  by  the  ac- 
cession of  the  House  of  Bour- 
bon to  the  throne  of  Spain,  still 
retained  a  firm  hold  of  the  steady 
and  honourable  character  of  the 
Spaniards.  As  men  are  never  more 
intimately  united  than  by  a  commu- 
nity of  sentiments  or  feelings,  and 
as  the  Spaniards  believed  the  Eng- 
lish to  have  no  greater  respect  for 
the  French  nation  than  they  had 
themselves,  this  warm-hearted  peo- 
ple looked  on  a  Briton  as  in  some 
measureasharerinhisownexistence. 
The  Spanish  traders  in  general,  had 
an  opinion  that  in  all  commercial 
transactions,  no  nation  came  so  near 
as  the  British  to  their  own,  in  pro- 
bity, punctuality,  and  fairness  of 
dealing. 

On  the  subject  of  religion,  the 
Spaniards  sincerely  lamented  the 
defection  of  the  English  from  their 
ancient  professions  of  faith.  But 
this  sorrow  was  attended  rather  by 
a  hope  that  at  some  future  period, 
Britain  might  return  to  what  they 


considered  as  the  right  way,  than 
by  any  aversion  to  their  com- 
pany, or  their  opinions  on  other 
subjects:  whereas  the  natives  of 
Ireland,  formerly  more  numerous 
in  their  service,  than  of  late  years, 
who  professed  to  be  in  commu- 
nion with  the  church  of  Rome, 
were,  in  many  instances,  subject  to 
the  suspicion  of  a  temporizing 
policy. 

The  frequent  wars  between  Bri- 
tain and  Spain,  unquestionably 
kept  alive  a  spirit  of  estrangement 
in  the  Spanish  nation.  But  that 
great  portion  of  the  people  who 
pretended  not  to  inquire  into  the 
secret  causes  of  political  events, 
were  in  the  habit  of  attributing 
those  public  enmities  rather  to 
the  predominating  influence  of  the 
French  counsels  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  national  affairs,  than  to 
the  existence  of  any  just  cause 
of  complaint  immediately  between 
Great  Britain  and  Spain.  The 
epoch  and  the  manner,  however, 
of  the  commencement  of  the  late 
hostilities  on  the  part  of  Britain, 
had  materially  affected  the  ge- 
neral feelings  of  the  Spanish  na- 
tion with  regard  to  their  ancient 
ally. 

Although  in  estimating  the  sum  of 
happiness  possessed  by  any  nation, 
our  calculations  ought  not  to  be 
founded  merely  on  the  theoretic 
system  of  their  public  constitution, 
yet  where  sUcli  a  constitution  is 
as  perfect  as  human  wisdom  can 
devise,  and  virtue  carry  into  effect, 
the  people  have  cateris  paribusy 
the  greatest  chance  of  happiness 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  It 
may  therefore  appear  surprising  to 
a  British  subject,  that  a  nation  once 
so  distinguished  as  the  Spaniards 

in 
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Ja  science^  and  in  arms,  for  so 
considerable  a  lapse  of  time  as  that 
between  the  abdication  of  Charles 
V  of  Austria  and  Charles  IV  of 
Bourbon,  should  have  been  con- 
tented with  a  system  of  government 
presenting  so  few  positive  advan- 
tages, and  producing  so  many  real 
evils  to  the  various  classes  m  the 
state.  The  Spanish  nation,  how- 
ever, had  been  for  more  than  two 
centuries  in  a  state  of  gradual  de- 
.  cay,  so  that  the  deterioration  was 
scarcely  perceptible  in  its  progress; 
and  it  was  only  by  con^paring  the 
situation  of  the  country  at  differ- 
ent periods,  that  its  decay  could  be 
ascertained.  It  is  not  by  any  single 
act,  but  by  an  accumulation  of 
facts,  examples,  customs,  prece- 
dents, and  laws,  that  a  nation  loses 
its  liberty.  What  is  considered  by 
the  present  generation,  at  the  worst, 
only  as  a  mist,  is  seen  by  succeed- 
ing ages  as  a  dark  and  portentous 
cloud. 

The  personal  character,  too,  ^of 
a  sovereign,  or  of  a  minister,  has  a 
very  powerful  influence  in  even  the 
best  organized  constitutions  on  the 
happiness  of  a  state.  The  general 
dispositions  and  conduct  of  some 
late  sovereigns  of  Spain  had  conse- 
quently a  strong  tendency  to  attach 
a  people,  naturally  honourable  and 
loyal,  and  of  great  sensibility,  to 
their  government  in  general,  and 
to  incline  them  to  attribute  what 
hardships  they  endured,  to  the  ma- 
lign influence  of  corrup  tcounsellors, 
rather  than  to  the  dispositions  or  in- 
tentions of  theprince.  These  obser- 


vations, however,  ere  applicable  on- 
ly to  the  mass  df  the  Spanish  peo- 
ple ;  for  an  improved  system  of 
things,  both  civil  and  religious,  had 
been  long  and  earnestly  wished  for 
by  many  of  the  ablest  and  moat 
.  enlightened  individuals  in  the  state. 
Others  there  were  also  who,  in- 
fected with  the  pkUosophism*  of 
modern  times,  secretly  longed  and 
waited  for  a  general  dissolution  of 
the  administration  in  church  and 
state,  in  order  to  raise  in  its  stead 
an  edifice  more  conformable  to 
their  conceptions  of  a  perfect  go- 
vernment. 

When  we  reflect  that  all  public 
discussion  of  matters  relating  to 
either  religion  or  government,  was 
almost  entirely  prohibited  through- 
out the  Spanish  dominions ;  and 
that  men  desirous  of  information 
on  these  points,  had  no  other  re- 
source than  secretly  to  avail  them« 
selves  of  the  writings  of  authors 
living  under  mo  re  liberal  systems  of 
government,  we  can  easily  con- 
ceive, that  an  aversion,  and  a  de- 
gree of  hostility  too,  must  natu- 
rally have  been  produced  in  the 
minds  of  even  good  men  to  au  ad- 
ministration by  which  such  restraints 
were  imposed  on  the  exercise  of 
the  human  faculties  on  subjects  the 
most  congenial  and  important  to 
his  nature.  Such  men  may,  for 
various  reasons,  carefully  observe 
the  rules  of  exterior  submission ; 
but  their  wishes  for  a  change  must 
in  t^e  end  produce  an  alteration  in 
their  language,  and  also  in  their 
conduct.     In  such  a  case,    how 

happy 


•  The  greater  part,  by  far,  of  those  who  now  call  themselves  philosophers,  con* 
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happy  it  is  for  the  country  of 
which  the  established  constitution 
acknowledges  the  duty,  and  allows 
the  means  of  improvement,  and 
when  reformation  may  supersede 
the  necessity  of  revolution  ! 

The  dread  tribunal  of  the  inqui- 
sition in  Spain,  had  for  many  years 
hack,  been  gradually  withdrawing 
from  public  notice.     Its  powers, 
however,  though  seldom  exerted, 
were  not  diminished.     The  unfor- 
tunate Olavide,  the  founder  of  the 
establishments    for    peopling    the 
Sierra  Morena,  sunk  under  the 
power    of    the    holy    inquisition^ 
though  as  much  probably  for  his 
political  as  his  religious  offences.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, when  neither  pains  nor  cost 
was  spared,  clandestinely  to  intro- 
duce and  disseminate  throughout 
Spain  publications  adapted  to  ex- 
cite disorders  in  the  state,  the  for- 
midable weapons  of  the  inquisition 
were  actively  andsuccessfully  wield- 
ed,   in  defence  of  the  established 
system  of  government;  for  any  as- 
sault on  the  rights  of  the  temporal 
sovereign  of  the  kingdom  was  re- 
garded as  a  direct  attack  on  the 
paramount  authority  of  the  spiri- 
tual head.    The  alliance  between 
church  and  state  in  Spain,  was  ex- 
tremely close ;   or  rather  the  poV- 
tical  and  ecclesiastical  authorities 
were  in  a  great  measure  identified. 
The  kings  of  Spain  were  the  great 
champions  of  the  diurch,  and  the 
most  brilliant  sera  in  the  history  of 
the  Spaniards  is  that,    when  they 
proceeded  by  degrees  to  take  pos* 
session  of  the  munificent  donations 
of  the  pope,  with  the  sword  in  one 
hand,  and  the  cross  in  the  other*— 
And,  in  fact,  it  was  not  less  by  the 
religious  zeal  of  the  missionariest 
than  the  heroic  valour  of  the  mili<* 


tary  order,  that  the  vast  transma- 
rine empire  of  Spain  was  esta- 
blished. 

The  steady  devotion  of  the  Spa- 
niards to  the  church  is  not  there- 
fore founded  in  a  greater  propensity 
to  piety,  than  is  felt  by  other  nations 
only,  but  in  part,  by  a  recollection 
of  former  times  when  they  were  ex- 
alted to  so  high  a  pitch  of  glory  by 
the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gi* 
deon.  The  high*  minded  pride  of 
the  Spanish  nation,  finding  no  sup- 
port in  recent,  turns  to  the  contem- 
plation of  events  long  past:  to 
the  victories  of  Pavia,  Leponto, 
and  St.  Quintoin,  to  their  contests 
with  the  Moors,  and  with  the  Ro- 
mans. They  had  suffered  many 
indignities  and  insults  at  the  hands 
of  Buonaparte  and  his  agents,  when 
the  massacre  of  Madrid  and  the 
captivity  of  the  royal  family  kind- 
led the  accumulated  combustibles 
of  indignation  and  revenge  into  a 
flame,  which  spread  into  every  part 
of  the  empire,  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning.  There  is  no  instance  of  any 
nation,  so  widely  scattered,  rally- 
ing so  unanimously,  and  with  so 
much  alacrity,  around  the  standard 
of  their  country.  Their  motto  was, 
"  The  Spanish  Uood  shed  at  Ma- 
drid^  OHlhc'M  of  Mai^,  cries  for 

the  flower  of  the  Spanish  army 
was  serving  under  the  banners  of 
the  enemy  in  the  north  of  Europe. 
The  iron  frontier  of  Spain  on  the 
north  east  was  in  the  hands  of 
Frend)  garrisons.  The  metropolis 
and  th^ijreater  part  of  the  interior, 
and  th^  a(\)oining  kingdom  of  Por- 
tugal, were  occupied  by  100,000 
veteran  troops,  commanded  by 
able  and  experienced  officers.  The 
Spaniards  without  arms,  without 
ammunition,  and  without  a  pub- 
lic 
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lie  treasury,  were  abandoned  by 
their  government,  and  left  wholly  to 
themselves  ;  and  not  a  few  of  the 
grandees  and  other  persons  of  high 
distinction,  to  whom  they  might 
look  up  for  bringing  the  resources 
of  the  monarchy  into  one  uniform 
direction,  they  had  reason,  though 
not  quite  so  much  probably  as  they 
imagined,  to  consider  as  traitors  to 
their  country.  The  bands  of  so- 
ciety were  broken  asunder.  There 
was  no  visible  mode  of  combining 
their  separate  force  into  any  regu- 
lar plan  of  co-operation.  Yet,  un« 
der  all  these  circumstances,  they 
did  not  hesitate  to  enter  on  a  con- 
flict with  the  most  xiumeraus  and 
most  warlike  nation  of  Europe, 
their  neighbours,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  subtlest  politician,  and 
first  general  of  the  age.  Nor  was 
this  an  arrogant  and  blind  pre- 
sumption ;  a  mere  fit  of  passion,  or 
frantic  enthusiasm.  An  act  of  pas- 
sion or  phrenzy  may  be  committed 
by  a  single  person ;  not  by  a  great 
nation,  widely  spread  over  differ- 
ent and  distant  regions  and  coun- 
tries, and  least  of  all  by  the  Spa- 
niards, renowned  for  circumspec- 
tion, foresight,  patience,  and  per- 
severance in  designs  formed  on 
due  deliberation.  Though  deserted 
by  government,  they  had  confi- 
dence in  the  justice  of  their  cause, 
and  in  one  another.  It  seemed  to 
be  deeply  impressed,  or  rather  in- 
born in  their  minds,  that  however 
severe  the  conflict  might  be,  and 
how  much  soever  protracted,  the 
star  of  Spain  would  gain  the  as- 
cendant at  last,  and  ultimately  con- 
duct her  to  national  independence 
and  glory. 

This  confidence  of  ultimate  suc- 
cess, under  circumstances  so  dis- 
couraging, is  one  of  the  most  won- 
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derful,  if  not  the  most  wonderful 
feature  in  the  whole  of  the  origin 
and  progress  of  the  general  rising 
of  the  Spaniards.  It  was  not  con- 
fined to  one  class,  sex  or  age.  It 
was  universal.  It  predominated  in 
the  breasts  of  old  and  young,  of 
tillers  of  the  ground,  shepherds, 
shopkeepers,  monks  and  women. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  Spaniards, 
though  exalted,  was  deliberate.  It 
was  the  confidence  of  men  who  had 
calmly  surveyed  the  mighty  power 
opposed  to  them ;  who  were  pre- 
pared to  encounter  privations,  de- 
feats, and  disasters  ;  and  who  were 
persuaded,  that  by  bringing  con- 
stantly into  play  all  their  means  of 
annoyance,  they  should  be  able  to 
exhaust  and  weary  vout,  at  last,  the 
enemy  whom  they  were  unable  te 
subdue  by  a  direct  encounter. 

,The  first  circumstance  of  en- 
couragement, that  would  naturaMy 
occur  to  the  Spaniards,  was  the 
geographical  position  and  great  ex- 
tent of  their  country.  Its  Penin- 
sular form  (for  Portugal  was  not 
only  a  congenial  and  friendly 
power,  but  part  of  the  same  coun- 
try) secured  it  on  all  sides,  except 
that  of  the  Pyrennees,  a  natural 
rampart  of  no  inconsiderable  con- 
sequence, from  being  invaded  by 
land,  and  combined  with  the  naval 
superiority  of  England,  the  sworn 
enemy  of  the  ruler  of  France,  open- 
ed a  safe  and  sure  communication 
with  her  colonies,  with  Great  Bri- 
tainand  Ireland, with  Sweden;  and, 
in  short,  with  every  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  that  might  be 
disposed  to  espouse  and  maintain 
the  cause  of  political  freedom  a- 
gainst  unprincipled  ambition  andag- 
gression.  Although  the  continent  of 
Europemight  not  dare  to  give  any  di- 
rect aid,  by  declaring  war  against 
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tbe  common  oppressor,  jet  in  fad 
tlkty  would,  even  France  herself 
not  excepted,  contribute  assistance 
in  an  iriJirect  and  passive  manner, 
by  obliging  him  to  employ  a  great 
part  of  his  armies,  in  watching  and 
keeping  them  in  subjection. 

The  principal  towns  and  sea- 
ports of  Spain,  isolated  from  one 
another,  by  vast  distances,  were 
sot  all  of  them  to  be  occupied  by 
an  invading  army,  however  numer- 
ous. In  the  interior,  and  particu- 
larly the  north  of  Spain,the  ground, 
in  many  parts,  is  hilly  and  broken, 
rising  into  lofty  mountaios,with  de- 
files here  and  there,  and  in  some 
places,  even  towns  inaccessible  to 
artillery.  The  plains  of  the  two 
Castilles  and  Estramadiira,  are 
scarcely  less  favourable  to  invad- 
ing armies,  than  the  rugged  regions 
that  separate  them  from  the  res^of 
Spain.  The  excessive  heat  of  the 
climate,  and  the  contagion  of  in- 
termittent fevers,  would  be  more 
fatal  to  an  army  of  strangers,  than 
detachments  of  natives.  Tbe  French 
would  have  to  encounter  a  great 
scarcity  of  provisions  and  forage, 
and  a  difficulty  of  transporting 
these  from  one  place  to  another. 

In  other  countries  Buonaparte 
had  supplied  his  magazines  from 
the  depots  of  the  countries  he  in- 
vaded, im providently  suffered  to 
fall  into  his  hands.  In  Spain,  no 
such  depots  were  to  be  found.  Out 
of  evil  some  times  arises  good.  In 
former  times  there  had  been  in 
every  village  in  Spain  small  grana^ 
rie§fCBMedpo8ito8f  where  the  farm- 
ers were  ooliged  to  deposit  every 
year  a  certain  portion  of  their  har- 
vest as  a  security  against  famine. 
la  the  last  war  with  Portugal  go- 


vennnent  bad  drained  those  posi- 
tos  for  provisioning  the  army,  sent 
against  Portugal  in  1801,  and  fail- 
ed in  its  promise  to  replenish  them. 
Nor  could  the  farmers  ever  be  per- 
suaded to  confide  thereaft^  any 
portion  of  their  grain  or  forage  to 
tbe  public  granaries. 

The  Spaniards,  of  proper  age, 
might  form  themselves  at  first  into 
small  bodies,  and  take  every  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived  from  local 
knowledge:  and  when  ihey  should 
be  under  the  necessity  of  quitting 
one  district  or  province,  they  might 
retire  to  another.  They  could 
break  up  roads,  cut  down  bridges, 
intercept  convoys  and  intelligence, 
fall  on  the  enemy  on  his  flanks ;  and 
in  short,  harass  him  in  all  possible 
ways,  without  allowing  him  a  mo- 
ment's repose  by  night  or  day.*  By 
degreessmaller  would  be  organized 
into  larger  masses,  and  duly  trained 
until  their  local  and  raw  militia 
should  become  equal,  at  length,  to 
a  regular  army.  It  was  a  fortu- 
nate circumstance,  that  the  Spanish 
armies  had  always  been  recruited 
uponlimitedservice;  bywhichmeans 
there  were  spread  over  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  Spain  veterans  who  had 
been  trained  to  arms,  and  who 
could  now  train  others.  Nor  was 
it  the  least  favourable  circumstance 
to  the  cause  of  the  patriots,  that 
both  their  kings,  the  old  and  the 
new,  with  their  courtiers,  and  so 
many  suspicious  characters,  were 
dancing  attendance  in  theanticham- 
ber  of  king  Joseph,  at  Bayonne.— - 
Add  to  all  these  favourable  circum- 
stances, that  the  Spaniards  were  pa* 
tient  under  hardships  and  priva- 
tions,  and  many  of  them  accustom- 
ed to  make  long  joumies  on  foot. 

C  H  A  P- 


Xy    AA    AA  •&  * 

*  Official  Paper,  entitled  pezcautiohs,  printed  and  published  by  the  ^nxptemt 
JunU  of  Sevillew    See  State  Papers,  p.  333. 
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CHAP.  X. 

Impetuoui  Haste  and  Impolicy^  4is  tbell  at  Perfidy  cf  Bwmaparti^'^ 
Astonishment  as  well  as  Admiration  excited  by  the  General  Insure  - 
rection  in  Spain^-^History  of  the  Insurrection^  how  divided. — Before  '■ 
the  Establishment  o/the  ProvindalJuntas* — After  their  Establiskf* 
m&nt ;  and  Resolution  into  the  Supreme  Central  Junta, — Tragical 
End  of  Solano y  Marquis  Del  Socorro,  Captain  General  ofAndalusm  - 
and  Governor  of  Cad%z,--^Concert  and  Co^operatiim  between  the  Spa^- 
nish  Patriots  and  British  Commanders  at  Sed  and  Land.'^Admirabhr ' 
Harmony  among  all  the  Juntas, --Spanish  Proclamations ^  admirabbt  ■ 
Compositions.'^ All  Classes  without  exception  enrolled  in  the  Insut^  ■ 
rection.-^Circumstances  of  Encouragemeni  to  the  Spanish  Patriotg 
in  Andalusia.'^Uneonditiowd  Surrender  of  the  Frtnch  Fleet  tn  tke" 
Harbour  of  Cadiz. ^^Insurrection   in    Portugal,    supported  and  '• 
encouraged  by  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Cotton.-^ Alliance  ojfensive  and  <. 
defensive  between  Spain  and  Portugah^^Deputies  frofk  different^ 
Juntas  in  London*^-^  Enthusiasm  of  Britain  in  the  Cause  of  Spain. 

JUST  at  the  time  when  all  Bdo-  to  wear  averj  serious  aspect,  Buo- 
naparte's arrangements,  relating  napart^  affected  to  regard  it  with  ' 
to  the  scJttlement  of  Spain  W6re  indifference  and  contempt,  and  wai  '  > 
completed,  and  waited  only  for  the  nt .  great  pains,   bj  means  of  his  » 
sanction  of  the  junta  he  had  called  journals,   to  publish  that  indiffeN 
to  Bayonnc,  the  insurrection  broke  ence  to  the  world;  apprehending, 
out  in  all  the  provinces  not  imme-  not  without  reason,  that  a  serious 
diately  under  the  control  of  his  and  effectual  resistance  of  his  usur- 
arms.    What  emotions  must  the  pations  in  Spain,  might  awaken  re- 
intelligence  of  this  have  excited  in  sistanoe  in  other  quarters, 
the  breasts  ofthe  Spaniards  at  Bay-        It  was  a  saying  among  the  an* 
onne,  and  at  the  castle  of  Marrac  i  cient   stoics,    that  it*  was  a  great ' 
As  to  Buonaparte,  the  insurrection  attainment   in   wisdom    to    know  ' 
does  not  i^em  to  havp  given  him  when  to  restrain,  and  when  to  giv«  ' 
at  first   much  alarn>i;/The  sham  our  sentiments  tlie  impetus  of  pas«^ 
national  assembly  wa^'eld  at  Bay-  sion.f    There  was  never,  perhaps, 
onne;  the  new  constitution  laid  be-  a  character  that  was  more  sensi- 
fore  it;  f^id  king  Joseph  sent  to  ble  of  the  importance  of  this  maxim  ' 
Madrid,    a^  if  nothing  had  hap-  than  Buonapart6x  one  more  ca- 
poned.^   Even  after  it  had  begun  pable  of  simulation  and  dissima* 

lation 

*  It  may  be  remarked,  that  it  was  not  till  the  dOth  of  July,  when  Joseph  was 
presumed,  as  in  &ct  he  did,  to  have  entered  Madrid,  that  JBuonapart^,  having 
completed  as  he  conceived  his^  business,  jg^tted  Bayonne  to  proceed  to  Paris» 
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lukm;  who  coald  retsoQ  more 
cooDj,  or  on  some  occasions,  gir- 
ing  loose  to  all  his  sails,  rash 
CO  his  object  with  greater  ar- 
dour. But  in  his  conduct  to» 
wards  Spain  he  betrayed  the  com- 
moD  weakness  of  being  unhinged 
bj  a  long  continued  flow  of  suc- 
cess. To  the  emperor  of  the 
French,  king  of  Italy,  protector  of 
the  confederation  of  the  Rhbe, 
and  mediator  of  the  republic  of 
Switzerland,  it  was  plainly  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference  what  individual 
collected  the  revenues  of  Spain  for 
the  benefit  of  France ;  except  that 
a  prince  of  the  house  of  Bourbon 
might  have  been  expected  to  col- 
lect those  of  America  for  some 
years  longer :  whereas  a  change  of 
dynasty  could  not  fail  to  endanger 
that  great  source  of  supply,  by  in- 
citing those  provinces  to  pursue 
their  own  interest  and  greatness,  in 
obedience  to  the  very  dictates  of 
nature,*  by  asserting  their  inde- 
pendence. 

Jt  is  true,  as  above  observed, 
that  the  guilty  mind  of  Buonaparte 
could  never  be  at  peace,  while 
such  a  crown  as  that  of  the  Spains 
and  the  Indies,  rested  on  the  head 
of  a  Bourbon.  But  the  impetu- 
ous haste  with  which,  after  a  long 
scene  of  successful  treachery,  be 
threw  off  the  mask  of  friendship, 
and  in  violation  of  all  that  is  most 
sacred  among  men,  seized  the  per- 
sons of  the  royal  family,  was  in- 
defensible on  any  ground  of  po- 
licy. 

He  might  have  gained  his  end  by 
means,  though  more  leisurely,  more 
secure.  He  had  gained  a  complete 


ascendancy  over  the  mind  and  con« 
duct  of  Ferdinand;  as  is  fully 
proved  by  every  act  of  this  prince 
when  raised  to  the  throne,  and  par- 
ticularly by  his  journey  to  Bayonne. 
The  power  and  influence  of  Buona- 
parte, in  his  diaracter  of  ally  and 
mediator,  with  so  many  French 
troops  in  Spain,  which  might  be  re- 
inforced on  various  pretences,  was 
unlimited.  It  was  in  his  power  to 
occupy  Cadiz,  Carthagena,  Ferro)» 
St.  Andero,  and  other  ports,  and 
thus  to  cut  off  all  regular  and  sure 
communication  with  England.  By 
bestowing  as  a  gifk,  on  Ferdinand, 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  he  might 
have  degraded  him  in  the  eyes  of 
his  subjects,  compelled  him  to  be- 
come, like  his  father,  the  miserable 
instrument  of  French  rapacity,  and 
ultimately  like  him  to  abdicate  the 
throne  for  the  safety  of  his  person. 
In  a  word,  he  might  have  pursued 
any  conduct  but  that  which  mor- 
taUy  wounded  the  pride  of  every 
Spaniard,  and  which  every  Spani- 
ard considered  as  a  personal  insult. 
It  must,  however,  be  admitted, 
that  the  explosion  of  indignant  pa- 
triotism, which  burst  forth  at  the 
same  moment  in  all  the  provinces  of 
Spain,  was  more  than  Buonaparte, 
or  any  one  could  have  expected. 
It  seems  to  have  astonished  even 
the  Spaniards  themselves. 

The  junta  of  Seville  looked 
upon  it  to  be,  <<  as  it  were,  the  in- 
spiration of  heiaven,  and  little  short 
of  miraculous«"t  And  this,  by 
the  bye,  may  serve,  in  some  de- 
gree, as  an  apology  for  the  duke  of 
Infantado,  and  £e  other  Spanish 
nobles,  who  accompanied  Ferdi- 
nand 


•  See  Vol.  XLIX.  Hist,  Eur-  p.  45.  Note. 

t  See  Manifesto  of  the  Junta  of  Seville.— State  Papers,  336. 
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nand  to  Bayonne.  They  might 
have  thought  that  all  attempts  to 
oppose  Buonapart6  would  be  of  no 
avail,  and  tend  only  to  involve  the 
country  in  calamity  and  ruin. 

The  pubh'c  mind  was  in  a  state 
of  fermentation  ever  since  the  horrid 
2nd  of  May,  and  commotions  and 
tumults  had  arisen  in  divers  places ; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  gazette  of 
Madrid,  May  20th,  had  proclaimed 
throughout  the  land  the  abdica* 
tion  of  the  Spanish  crown  by  Fer- 
dinand VII,  in  favour  of  the  empe- 
ror of  the  French,  that  there  was  a 
great  and  general  explosion.  The 
publication  of  the  gazette  was  quick- 
ly followed  up  by  the  anniversary 
of  St.  Ferdinand,  the  tutelar  saint 
of  the  prince,  May  27th,  which 
awakened  all  the  sensibility  of  an 
ardent,  devout,  and  honourable  na- 
tion. It  was  on  that  day  that  the 
insurr»?ction  broke  out  in  most 
places. 

The  history  of  Spain  for  what 
remains  of  1808,  after  the  close  of 
the  month  of  May,  naturally  di- 
vides itself  into  three  periods: — 
First,  that  previous  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  central  juntas ;  second- 
ly, that  during  the  government  of 
the  central  juntas;  and,  thirdly, 
that  under  the  supreme  and  central 
junta. 

The  events  of  the  first  of  these 
periods,  which  was  but  very  short, 
or  rather  merely  transient,  were,  as 
usual,  in  similar  cases,  for  the  most 
part,  the  effects  of  popular  passion. 
Don  Miquel  de  Saavedra,  captain 
general  of  the  province  of  Valentia, 
where  the  insurrection  first  started, 
who  attempted  to  oppose  the  views 
of  the  insurgents,  was  put  to  death. 
The  insurgents  then  demanded, 
that  all  the  goods  belonging  to  the 
Frtnch  should  be  declared  to  be 


forfeited,  and  their  persons  secured 
in  the  citadel.  A  few  days  there- 
after they  dragged  the  crew  of  H 
*"rench  ship,  which  had  been  pur- 
sued by  an  English  frigate,  and 
lought  refuge  on  the  Spanish  coast, 
40  prison ;  and  on  the  14th  of  June^ 
in  a  fresh  paroxysm  of  rage,  massa^ 
cred  them.  At  Guenca,  the  cor- 
regidor  and  the  intendant  wera 
thrown  into  chains,  and  carried  off 
by  a  party  of.  peasants.  The  go* 
vernor  of  Carthagena  was  murder- 
ed.  General  Truxillo,  governor  of 
Malaga,  was  murdered  at  Grenada* 
His  body  was  dragged  through,  the 
streets,  cut  in  pieces,  and  after^ 
wards  burnt*  The  French  consul 
at  Malaga,  Momard,  and  some 
French  merchants  of  that  plac8» 
were  secured  on  the  4th  of  Junep 
from  the  fury  of  the  people,  in  the 
Moorish  castle  of  Gibralforo.  A' 
great  quantity  of  arms  and  ammir* 
nition  taken  from  an  English  priva- 
teer in  1800,  had  been  lodged  in  a 
warehouse  in  the  suburbs,  to  be 
sold.  On  the  20th  of  June  a  re- 
port prevailed  that  this  magazuie 
had  been  purchased  by  the  French 
consul,  for  the  use  of  the  French 
army.  The  people  of  Malaga 
marched  to  the  castle,  and  not- 
withstanding all  the  remonstrances 
of  the  deputy-governor,  and  resist* 
ance  of  the  guard,  burst  into  the 
castle,  pierced  their  victim  with  a 
thousand  daggers,  and  burned  his 
dead  body  in  a  bonfire  made  of  the 
furniture  and  some  wrecks  of  the 
consul's  house.  The  depot  was. 
broken  open,  and  all  that  it  con- 
tained destroyed.  All  this  was 
done  in  spite  of  every  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  municipal  government 
of  Malaga  to  prevent  it. 

The  tumult  was  at  last  quelled 
by  a  singular  expedient.  The  dean 

and 
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and  chapter  fell  on  the  contri- 
vance of  a  procession,  to  thank 
God  for  their  deliverance  from  the 
oppressor.  The  multitude  imme- 
diately joined  the  procession,  and 
tranquillit}'  was  restored.  The 
governor  of  St.  Lucas  Barameda, 
was  massacred.  At  Jaen^  the 
peasants  murdered  the  corregidor, 
^BAd  plundered  the  town. 

Similar  scenes  were  exhibited  in 
Estramadura  and  the  Castilles.  At 
Badajoz,  the  insurrection  broke 
out  May  30th^  and  was  in  an  in- 
stant matured.  The  palace  of  the 
governor  was  assaulted.  The  in- 
surgents demanded  arms,  to  be 
enrolled,  and  formed  into  a  regu- 
lar body.  The  government,  with 
the  bishop,  appeared  at  the  balcony, 
exhorting  the  multitude  to  retire ; 
biii  in  vain.  They  overpowered 
the  guard  of  the  palace,  rushed  in, 
seized  the  governor,  and  dragged 
hhn  as  far  as  the  Palm-gate, 
where  with  knives,  and  sticks,  they 
d^troyed  him. 

'At  Cadiz,  May  29th,  the  people 
rdse  against  the  lieutenant-general 
S61ano,  Marquis  Del  Socorro,  cap- 
tain general  of  the  province  of  An- 
dillusia,  and  governor  of  the  city 
of  Cadiz.  The  marquis,  with  the 
S|>anish  troops  under  his  command, 
hltd  been  recalled  for  the  purpose 
of  Covering  the  flight  of  Charles  IV 
frbm  Aranjuez  to  Seville.  At 
Madrid,  he  formed  an  intimate 
aild  confidential  connection  with 
Murat,  and  general  O'Farrel,  an 
Irishman  in  the  Spanish  service, 
bdt  drawn  over  to  the  side  of  the 
F^ch.  From  the  moment  that 
a '  design  was  conceived  to  resist 
the  progress  of  the  French  in  Spain, 
ever^  eye  was  turned  to  Andalusia, 
admirably  fitted,  b^  its  situa- 
ti6n,  for  co-operation  with  the 
.  Ebglish,  and  possessing  the  harbouF 


of  Cadiz,  and  the  founderies  of 
Seville.^  Cadiz  was  divided,  though 
unequally,  by  a  French  party  and 
the  Spanish  patriots.  The  former 
consisted  of  French  merchants  and 
Frenchclerksinthecounting-houses, 
iwith  Le  Roy,  the  French  consul  at 
their  head;  and  admiral  Rosilly, 
with  the  other  officers  of  the  French 
fleet,  which  had  been  moored  in 
^  the  harbour  of  Cadiz  ever  since 
the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  The  lat- 
ter was  composed  of  almost  all  the 
Spaniards,  the  English  merchants, 
and  others  also,  for  there  were 
some  of  other  nations. 

While  the  patriots  with  their 
allies  entered  into  a  correspondence 
and  concert  with  sir  Hugh  Dal- 
rymple,  governor  of  Gibraltar,  the 
English  admiral  Purvis,  and  general 
Castanos,  commander  of  the  Spa- 
nish camp  at  St.  Roch,  for  the 
purpose  of  acting  against  the  com- 
mon enemy  according  to  circum- 
stances, the  French  party  kept  up 
a  correspondence  with  Madrid. 
Solano  came  in  post  haste  to  Cadiz, 
and  thundered  forth  proclamations 
against  all  who  should  have  any 
correspondence  with  the  Englisn 
forces,  while  a  strong  detachment 
from  the  main  army  of  the  French 
at  Madrid  was  on  its  march  to 
Cadiz.  An  immense  number  of 
people,  May  29th,  conducted  by 
Spanish  officers  and  certain  mer- 
chants of  Cadiz,  assembled  around 
the  governor's  palace,  at  Chulana, 
a  village  in  the  vicinity  of  Cadiz, 
demanding,  with  loud  cries,  <'  arms 
and  ammunition.**  Solano  appear- 
ed at  the  balcony,  and  in  a  long 
speech  tried  to  persuade  the  peo- 
ple that  the  power  of  the  em- 
peror of  the  French  was  alto- 
gether irresistible,  and  that,  if 
they  should  attempt  resistance  to 
his  will  by  force^  tney  would  only 

precipitate 
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precipitate  their  own  destruction,  ext^inelf  short   dOratioB*     Tli*' 

The;  heard   him  with  patience  a  zeal   ana  efforts  of   Dnconnectiaii' 

long  time ;  but  inlerrupted  him  at  individuals,  were  (jmckljr  brougbt' 

last,    by  repeating    tlieir    qtj  of  into  unity  of  design  and  actibi^' 

"arms    and  ammunition.     Long  by  theestablitfament  of  proTiDcW' 

live  Ferdinand  VII."     Ams  were  juntai.    Even  before  the  establiahiit 

brought  from  the  barracks,  and  a  ment  of -these,  the  popular  re*, 

cannon  from  the  bulwarks.     The  sentment  was,  in  many  instance^ 

gates  of  the  palace  nere  instantly  calmed  by  the  magistrates  and  At' 

forced  :  the  governor's  guard  was  authority  of  good  and  resjpectam^ 

disarmed:  Soianobimself,  attempt-  men  amonglibth    the  laity   siSi' 

ing  to  make  his  escape  by  tlie  cbrgy.'    There  is  no  instance  (^  it') 

tops  of  the  houses,  was  seized  and  popular  insurrection  so  ^delync*' 

dragged  into  the  street.     Even  in'  tended,    and    provoked  by  .lincfr'- 

this  extremity,  he  proclaimed  the  '  outrages  and  insnlts,  that  was  at^J 

potter  and  the  vengeance  of  Buo-  tfodra  vrith  so  fen  calamities  i^ 

napart^,  and  declared,  <■  that  be  mn  '  that  of  Spdn.  Tbe  horrid  cxccsseif^ 

ready  to  die  in  the  cause  of  thie  just  enumerated,  are  but  as  a  ilroprf   ' 

grand  Napoleon."     A  person  who  in  the  bucket,  wheb  compared  wi^l 

was  near  him,   On  hearing   these  the  torrents  of  innocent  bloodshed'!, 

words,  dashed  his  brains   out  at  inthefirstebullitions  ot'the  Frendi*) 

one  blow  with  a  club;  '  revolution.    Theekcesaesof  f^ptuft^ 

'  Some  excesses  vere  coramitt6d  were  as  much  underneath  the  eii*' 

in    the    provinces    of    Leon '  and  ormities  of  France,  as  the  grtel^ 

Astun'as.  At  Corunna,  in  Gallicia,  ances  of  whiCb  she  had  lo  ctSfft 
general    Filangieri,  an  Italian  in-'  plain,  were  above   any  that'  th<({? 

tbe  Spanish  service,  because  been-  French  were    subjected  to:tinddP' 

deavoured  to  mitigate  by  persua-  the  mild  and  beneficent  reign   of? 

aion  the  fury   of  tbe    peasantry,  Lewis  XVL  .  . 

though   he  had  declared  on   the        What  remained  to    tt>e''S^Mli' 

side  of  the  insurgents,  would  have  ards  of  their  ancient  c^Witiiutfott 

been  shot,' if  aii  artillery  officer  of  government,  congetitfl  with  po* 

bad  not  Slept    before'  him,    and  pQlar  liberty,  presented  means  of' 

wven  him  time  to  take  refuge  In  collectJBgtbepuIilicsentimcnts,and' 

the  convent  of  St.   Ddmingo forming    a    concert  of   will  antf'' 

On  the  iBt  of  June,  the  people  power,  without  having  recourse  lAl 

demanded  that  all  the  French  re-  mbovations,  fbr  the  most  pact  daif-j 

siding  at  Corunna  should  be  ar-  gcrouB,  and  always  accomp^ied.' 

rested.     About    thirty   or   forty  with  confusitm.     The   munitrpal ' 

French  of  difierent  ranks  and  cod-  government  of  the  towns  of  Spain, 

ditions,  were  taken  to  the  common  though  comjilicated,  wore,  io  ge-" 

gaol,  but  their  property  vras  not  neral,   an  air  of  populac^ '  ^epre*  ' 

srazed.     Straggling  parties  of  the  sentation.     Wherever  ihews  Tverff 

French,  in  many  places  were  cut  2,000  householdDrs,  four  deputies ' 

off  by  the   peasants,  Med  on  by  and  a  syndic  wore  nam64"«y  ih*' " 

monks.  people,  end    formed  paf^l^W-  thff'' 

But,   as  already  observed,  the  town  council. — On   the  Y7th  of 

reign  of  mere  democracy  was  of  May,  diere  was  a  conven^n  «| 
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Serille  of  the  magistrates,  the 
constituted  authoritiesyand  the  most 
respectable  of  the  inhabitants  of 
all  classes.  This  convention,  by 
common  consent,  elected  a  su- 
preme provincial  junta. 

The  supreme  council  of  Seville, 
laying  hold  of  some  statutes  in  their 
constitution  which  authorized  their 
rejecting  the  orders  of  the  supreme 
council  of  Madrid,  when  that  ca- 
pital should  be  in  the  hands  of  fo- 
reign troops,  assumed  an  indepen- 
dent authority  in  the  name  of  Ferdi- 
nand VII,  whom  they  proclaimed 
king,anddeclaredwaragainstFrance 
Supreme  juntas  were  also  formed  in 
the  same  manner,  in  all  the  other 
provinces  not  under  the  imme- 
diate pressure  of  the  French.  But 
it  was  necessary,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, to  give  the  separate  forces  of 
allthe  provinces  the  same  direction ; 
otherwise,  instead  of  harmonious  co- 
operation, they  might  counteract 
each  other,  and  throw  all  things 
into  confusion.  The  lead  in  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  was  there* 
fore  taken  by  the  supreme  junta 
of  Seville ;  which,  with  a  happy 
audacity  assumed,  and  for  a  time 
exercised,  all  the  functions  of  sove- 
reign authority.  Without  entang- 
ling themselves  in  any  disputes 
that  might  arise  from  the  antici- 
pation of  contingent  events,  and 
diversity  of  opinion,  concerning  po- 
litical reforms,  they  declared  "  that 
their  only  object  was,  that  Spain 
might  preserve  its  integrity  and 
independence  for  its  lord  and 
king,  Ferdinand  VII,  on  whose  safe 
return,  he,  with  the  supreme  go- 
vernment, would  determine  what 
might  be  his  royal  will,  either  by 
commanding  a  general   assembly 


of  the  Cortes,  or  by  such  other 
means  as  his  prudence  might  sug- 
gest for  facilitating  the  reform  of 
abuses,  and  the  general  happiness 
of  the  kingdom,  securing  it  on 
foundations  firm  and  subject  to  no 
change.  For  the  present,  all  the 
provinces  of  Spain  ought  to  confine 
themselves  to  this  general  expres- 
sion, hereditary  succession,  accord' 
ing  to  the  Jundamental  laws  of 
the  monarchy^*  The  junta  of  Se- 
ville was  exceedingly  anxious  to 
counteract  the  machinations  of  the 
emissaries  of  Buonapart6,  and  other 
evil-minded  persons,  who  endea- 
voured to  propagate  a  belief  that 
Andalusia  affected  a  superiority 
over  the  other  provinces.  Any 
such  thought,  they  declared,  and 
repeated  their  declaration,  had 
been  far  from  them.  Although 
the  general  good  of  the  nation  had 
been  their  guide,  and  as  it  were  the 
soul  of  all  their  actions,  certain 
circumstances  peculiar  to  Andalusia 
evinced  the  propriety  of  the  conduct 
adopted  by  the  junta  of  Seville. 
Veteran  troops  were  more  numer- 
ous in  that  province  than  in  other 
parts,  and  thus  an  army  could  be 
formed  in  a  shorter  time.  It  pos- 
sessed the  only  foundery  of  cannon 
in  the  kingdom,  and  arms  and  am- 
munition in  a  certain  degree  of 
abundance.  The  superior  opu- 
lence, and  other  peculiar  circum- 
stances, offered  resources  which 
other  provinces  wanted.  The  fa- 
mous English  fortress  of  Gibraltar, 
was  situate  in  Andalusia.  That 
fortress,  and  the  English  squadron 
cruizing  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Straits,  were  now  happily  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  resources  of 
Andalusia.* 


*  State  Papers,  p.  336. 


Various 
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Various  provinces  acquiesced  in  another,  or  towards  any  descrip- 
the  authority  assumed  by  the  junta  tion  of  men,  were  carefully  avoided* 
of  Seville,  nor  was  it  ever  opposed  The  council  of  Castille  had  sane- 
by  any  of  them :  though  parti-  tioned  all  the  edicts  of  Murat,  or 
cular  juntas  were  established  in  rather  his  master  Buonaparte.  Bat 
the  respective  provinces  for  main-  allowance  was  made  for  the  state  of 
taining  order  and  calling  forth  coercion  in  which  they  were.  It 
their  resources  in  support  of  the  was  observed  to  them  indeed,  in 
common  cause.  It  was  a  fine,  as  different  addresses,  that  it  might 
well  as  wonderful  spectacle,  to  be-  have  become  men  of  virtue  to  have 
hold  so  great  a  number  of  pro-  fled  from  Madrid,  to  some  of  the 
vinces,  at  the  same  moment,  with-  armed  bodies  of  their  countrymoi, 
out  consulting  each  other,  not  But  when,  on  the  restraint  beins  re- 
only  agreeing  in  opinion  on  the  moved,  they  threw  all  their  weia)!t 
greatandleadingpoliticalpoints,but  into  the  scale  of  the  patriots,  tnisy 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  hailed  and  respected  as  the  true 
ought  to  act,  forming  the  same  friends  of  their  country,  and  all  wi^ 
wishes,  taking  the  same  measures,  forgotten.  Similar  indulgence  wail 
and  establishing  the  same  form  of  extended  to  such  of  the  Spanidi 
government ;  this  being  the  most  junta  at  Bayonne,  and  nobles  that 
suitable  and  convenient  for  the  had  accompanied  Ferdinand  to 
government  of  each  province.    .  that  place  of  confinement,  as  de- 

Every  thing  done  by  the  Spa-  sertea  the  cause  of  Joseph  as  soon 

niards  at    this  period,  wore  the  as  it  was  in  their  power,  and  joined 

twofold  character  of  heroism  and  their  countrymen  in  arms.  In  truths 

wisdom.  Abandoned  to  themselves,  the  extreme  imprudence  with  whidi 

they  had  to  provide  against  inter*  so  great  a  number  of  persons  of 

nal     disunion     and    anarchy,    as  the  first  rank  in  Spain  committed 

well  as  external  aggressiop.    They  themselves  into  the  hands  of  such 

were  well  aware  that  the  enemy  a  character  as  Buonaparte,  cannot 

would  attempt  to  create  divisions,  be  altogether  excused.    But  it  was 

by  creating  a  diversity  of  opinions  not  in  their  power,  when  once  in 

and  pretensions.  All  classes,  there-  his  hands,  to  extricate  themselves, 

fore,  were  obedient  to  the  autho-  or  to  oppose  any  effectual  resist- 

rity  of  the  juntas,  without  so  much  ance  to  the  will  of  the  tyrant.  And 

as  hinting,  for  the  present,  at  any  the   best  way   to   counteract   his 

other  changes  than  what  their  un-  wishes   and   his   hopes,    perhaps, 

precedented  and  most  critical  situ-  was,  to  assume  an  appearance  of 

ation  imperiously  demanded.     The  acceding  to  them.    By  flaUering 

different  juntas  were  animated  by  him  on  the  immensity  of  his  power, 

one  spirit  of  national  indignation,  and  holding  forth  the  facility  with 

and  ready  to  adopt  whatever  mea-  which  he  might  accomplish  his  pro- 

sures  appeared  to  be  the  result  of  jects,  they  might  lead  him  into  a 

the  greatest  wisdom.     All  topics  snare,  and  prepare  the  way  for  his 

that  might  entangle  them  in  dis-  discomfiture.     When  we  reflect  on 

putes,  that  might  lead  to  coldness  the  smallness  of  the  force  sent  into 

and  mistrust,  or  the  appearance  of  Spain,  in  comparison  of  that  which 

it;  between  one  provincial  junta  and  had  been  led  forth  by  Buonaparte 

himself 
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,him8elf  against    Austria,   Russia^ 
and  Prussia,  it  appears   probable 
that  the  nobles,    and    deputies  at 
•  Bayonne,  did  not  discourage,  but 
on  the  contrary,  encourage  an  idea 
which  seems  all  along  to  have  been 
entertained  by  the  tyrant,  that  what- 
ever might  be  the  success  of  the 
numerous  emissaries  employed  to 
.corrupt  the  persons  supposed  to 
have  the  most  influence  with  the 
people,  the  very  terror  of  his  arms 
.would  be  sufficient  to  retain  the 
•8panish  nation  in  awe  and  subjec- 
tion ;  and  that  the  Spaniards,  like 
.a  flock  of  timid  sheep,  would  rea- 
.^dily  obey  any  one  he.  should  ap- 
pomt  to  the  throne.     Persons  of  a 
.suspicious  disposition,  might  have 
their  doubts  about  the  purity  and 
.intention  of  both  the  Bayonne  junta, 
and  the  grandees  that  accompanied 
Ferdinand  thither.     But,  what  was 
good  policy,  there  was  no  public 
expression  of  suqh  a  sentiment.  And 
,on  the  whole,  it  would  occur  to  the 
charitably  disposed  and  the  candid 
jpart  of  the  nation  that  there  are 
circumstances  in  which  the  weak- 
-ness  of  human  nature  may  natu- 
jtally  look  for  excuse  in  necessit)', 
^and  when  even  virtue  herself,  with- 
out a  blush,  may  have  recourse  to 
.simulation  and  dissimulation. 

By  this  temperate  and  wise  con- 
duct all  were  united  in  one  frater- 
nity. Noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
the  clergy  of  all  conditions,  ma- 
nufacturers, artizans,  and  labour- 
ers, all  presented  themselves  volun- 
tarily to  be  enrolled  in  the  public 
.service.  There  was  yet  another 
class  of  volunteers,  of  which  we 
find  frequent  mention,  not  only  in 
the  papers  of  the  day,  published  in 
various  forms  by  the  Spaniards, 
but  in  the  French  bulletins,  namely, 
the  literary  class ;  the  class  of  stu- 


dents ^nd  professors  in  the  univer' 
sity,  which  was  very  numerous. 
There  were  not  less  than  twenty- 
four  universities  in  Spain,  and  seve- 
ral of  them  crowded  with  numbers 
of  students,  little  short  of  those 
that  were  wont  to  resort  to  our 
English  universities  before  a  stand- 
ing army  constantly  on  the  increase, 
a  navy  also  still  increasing,  colonies 
and  commerce  no  longer  thought 
below  a  gentleman,  attracted  so 
great  a  portion  of  the  English  youth 
at  an  early  period  of  life  to  the 
walks  of  business  and  of  ambition. 
Of  the  companies  of  students,  some 
were  called  the  company  ofBruiuSf 
others  the  company  of  Cato,  the 
company  of  the  People,  and  by  other 
allusions  to  the  great  cause  of 
freedom.  On  their  standards  was 
inscribed  Liberty  or  Death  ! 

The  courage  of  this  literary  class 
is  noticed  in  the  French,  as  well  as 
the  Spanisjh  accounts  of  occur- 
rences. The  companies  formed  of 
the  monks  and  armed  peasants, 
bore  the  names  of  saints.  Many  of 
the  standards  bore  the  device  of 
the  French  eagle,  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  lion  of  Spain.  Among  the 
higher  clergy,there  were  many  who 
entered  at  once  into  the  military 
spirit.  The  bishop  of  St.  Andero 
wore  always  a  cutlass  at  his  side. 
Though  itwas  not  among  the  highest 
ranksj  as  already  noticed,  that  the 
patriotic  ardour  was  the  greatest, 
there  were  not  a  few  exceptions. 
Among  these,  at  this  stage  of  our 
narrative,  it  is  due  to  most  distin- 
guished talents  and  virtues,  to  men- 
tion the  Conde  de  Montejo,  who 
spent  his  whole  time,  with  very 
short  intervals  for  sleep  and  other 
refreshment,  in  animating,  instruct- 
ing, and  directing  his  countrymen, 
by  writing,  and  by  traversing  Spain 

in 
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in  different  directions,,  foe  the  pur- 
pose of  conversing  with  the  differ- 
ent juntas,  and  the  individuals  of 
the  greatest  authority  in  the  dif- 
ferent provinces.  An  host  of  ad- 
mirable writers  sprung  up  in  Spain, 
where  their  existence  was  not  inaa- 
gined.  The  Spaniard,  silent  b^ 
disposition,  and  concentrating  his 
ideas,  acquires  both  precision  of 
thought  and  propriety  of  expres- 
sion; a  laconic,  antithetical,  and 
pointed  brevity.  How  different 
this  from  the  loquacity,  the  ver- 
Uage  of  the  French!*  Specimens 
of  Spanish  eloquence,  involving  the 
closest  reasoning,  in  a  continued 
stream  of  passion,  will  be  found  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Chronicle,^  in 
Spanish  proclamations,  and  in  all 
the  Spanish  state  papers.  Never 
before  was  Buonaparti  treated  in 
such  a  style  !  No  polite  circumldcu- 
tions  and  reserves !  no  diplomatic 
courtesies !  no  professions  of  high 
consideration  I  no  management  or 
caution,  indicating  doubt  or  fear. 
The  patriots  pour  on  the  inhuman 
and  perfidious  monster  undisguised 
reproach,  unqualified  abhorrence, 
and  menaces  of  revenge. 

Every  incentive  that  could  be 
drawn  from  the  religious  character 
oi  the  Spaniards,  was  employed  to 
rouse  the  people  to  arms.  A  pro- 
clamation from  his  holiness  the 
pope,  Pius  VII,  to  the  Spanish  ca- 
tholics, together  with  a  civil  cate- 
chism, or  brief  compendium  of  the 
obligations  of  a  good  Spaniard,  was 


industriouilj  dretiltted  -in  ^rery 
province,  town,  village,  andhamlel.' 
Sermons  were  preached  by  the  lli« 
shops  in  favour  of  the  good  cadtf« 
and  extracts  from  them  printed 
and  published.  It  is  to  De  ob- 
served, that  parochial  schools  beii^ 
established  throughout  all  Spain, 
the  lowest  of  the  people, .  thoiigh 
restrained  bythe  inquisition  from,  in- 
discriminate reading,  can  both  rttd 
and  write.  The  juntas,  in  their 
proclamations  to  the  people,  uSk 
very  gravely  (we  do  not  sav  impoli* 
tically  or  improperly)  of  tne  p^trpr- 
nage  and  protection  ^o  be  expecCci4 
from  their  Lady  of  the  Pillab* 
Nor  were  pious  frauds  disdained* 
At  Valladolid,  Saragossa,  Yalenti^ 
and  Seville,  miracles  were  solemnly 
proclaimed,  and -by  those  to.  whom 
.  such  proclamations  were  addressed* 
seriously  believed. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  janti(B 
used  all  means  for  exciting  ana 
forming  the  whole  mass  of  the 
male  population  of  a  reasonable 
age  to  arms,  and  calling  forth  all 
the  resources  of  the  peninsula,  they 
recommended  their  cause,  and  had 
recourse  to  the  favour,  and  aid,  and 
co-operation  of  all  nations  inimi- 
cal to  usurpation,  and  friends  -to 
the  rights  of  independant  states 
and  kingdoms.  The  supreme  junto 
of  Asturias  invited  the  Poles,  Ita- 
lians,  and  Portugueze,  bearing  amls^ 
in  the  ranks  of  the  French,  to  come 
to  their  mountains,  and  join  the- 
standard  of  freedom,  j: 

The 


*  As  the  French  has  become  the  general  language  of  Europe,  and  is  that  of  many 
fine  writers,  it  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  generally  learnt ;  yet  it  is  ridiculous  to  be  i& 
so  much  pains  and  expence  as  so  many  silly  peo^e  are,  about  acquiring  the  true 
Parisian  pronunciation  of  French.  It  is  quite  sufficient  for  most  people  to  under- 
stand it  in  writing ;  and  for  all  to  make  themselves  understood  in  it.  To  be  anzi<^ 
ous  about  the  true  Parisian  pronunciation  of  French,  is  a  most  extravagaxit  com* 
pliment  to  the  court  of  Buonaparte. 

t  Pp.  248-257.  X  See  Appendix  to  Chronicle,  p.  949. 
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The  junta  of  Seville,  May  29, 
invited  the  co-operation  of  the 
French  nation,  and  all  the  provinces 
subject  to  iu — "  Come  to  us,  and 
you  shall  find  valour,  generosity, 
and  true  honour." — The  same  junta. 
May  30th,  concluded  an  address  to 
the  Portugueze  nation  in  these 
words :  **  Your  country  is  not  in 
danger — the  danger  is  past.  Hasten 
to  arms  for  its  deliverance  and  re- 
storation. Share  in  the  glory  of 
setting  an  example  to  nations  groan- 
ing under  oppression."  Missioners 
were  sent,  and  a  secret  correspon- 
dence and  understanding  entered 
into,  or,  as  was  alHrnied  by  the 
Austrians  at  the  time,  only  attempt- 
ed to  be  entered  into  with  the  court 
of  Vienna. 

But  it  was  to  the  English  nation 
and  the  Spanish  colonies  that  the 
Spanish  patriots  looked  for  the  most 
cordial,  prompt,  and  efficient  assist- 
ance :  nor  were  their  hopes  deceived. 

After  the  tragical  end  of  Solano, 
the  lieutenancy-general  of  Andalu- 
sia and  government  of  Cadiz  were 
conferred  by  the  supreme  junta  of 
Seville,  that  now  exercised  all  the 
powers  of  government,  on  Don 
Thomas  Morla.  Morla  was  a  per- 
son of  great  talents,  as  well  as  a 
decided  and  vigorous  character. 
With  equal  wisdom,  promptitude, 
and  firmness,  he  had  saved  Cadiz 
and  Spain  from  the  ravages  of  the 
plague  in  1804,  by  shutting  up  all 
the  churches  of  Cadiz  and  its  vici- 
nity, in  opposition  to  the  remon- 
strances of  both  the  monks  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  secular  clergy, 
who  considered  this  as  an  act  of 
sacrilege,  and  against  the  advice  of 
the  Spanish  physicians  too,  who 
maintained  that  it  was  useless.  He 
had  been  long-odious  to  the  nobility 
on  account  of  the  severity  of  his 


manners,  and  his  attachment  to  the 
prince  of  the  peace.  But,  as  his  great 
rival  and  adversary,  general  0*Far- 
rel,  had.  gone  over  to  the  side  of 
the  French,  his  subsequent  decla- 
rations of  irreconcileable  hatred  to 
that  party  were  believed  to  be  sin- 
cere. 

In  the  mean  time,  in  consequence 
of  the  concert  above  mentioned, 
between  general  Castanos  and  the 
patriots  of  Cadiz  on  the  one  part, 
and  the  commanders  of  the  British 
forces  at  Gibraltar  and  in  the  Me- 
diterranean on  the  other ;  lord  CoK 
lingwood  arrived  with  ships  to.take 
the  command  of  the  English  fleet 
off  Cadiz,  andgeneral  Spencer  with 
five  or  six  English  regiments  from 
Gibraltar,  and  the  two  Swiss  regi- 
ments of  Meuron  and  Wattenville. 
Lord  Collingwood  offered  his  ser- 
vices for  the  reduction  of  the 
French  fleet :  but  Morla  very  pro- 
perly determined,  that  this  should 
be,  exclusively,  an  achievement  of 
the  Spaniards.  The  French  ships 
lay  in  the  canal  of  the  arsenal  in 
such  a  position,  that  they  were  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  cannon  of  the 
castles  as  well  as  of  the  Spanish 
squadron  off  Cadiz.  But  gun-boats, 
bomb-vessels,  and  tremendous  bat- 
teries,constructed  onthe  isle  of  Leon 
and  near  fort  Louis,  soon  reduced 
admiral  Rosilly  to  surrender  (June 
14),  the  French  fleet,  after  offering 
in  vain  terms  of  capitulation.  The 
French  fleet  consisted  of  five  ships 
of  the  line,  of  seventy-four  gun8,one 
frigate,  and  four  thousand  seamen 
and  mariners. 

Advice  having  been  received, 
that  a  small  detachment  of  French 
had  assembled  at  Tavira,  to  enter 
Spain  by  the  river  Guadiana,  gene- 
ral Spencer,  with  the  small  detach- 
ment under  his  command,  at  the 

entreaty 
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entreat/  of  general  Morla,  imme- 
diately set  sail  for  the  Guadiana, 
and  landed  his  troops  at  Agamonte. 
Three  ships  had  already  been  sent 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Guadiana  by 
admiral  Purvis,  In  consequence 
of  these  movements,  the  French 
retired  in  all  directions  on  Lisbon, 
with  the  exception  of  some  weak 
detachments,  left  to  occupy  the 
small  forts  and  other  positions  on 
that  side  of  Portugal.  The  Portu- 
guese, animated  by  the  presence  of 
the  English,  and  the  example,  as 
well  as  addresses  of  the  Spaniards, 
every  where  rose  against  the 
French.  Deputations  were  sent 
from  every  part  of  Portugal  to  ad- 
miral sir  Cfharles  Cotton,  command- 
ing the  naval  forces  of  Britain  in 
that  quarter,  soliciting  succours. 
The  admiral,  with  due  frankness, 
immediately  replied :  "  Agreeably 
to  your  desires,  I  send  you  ships, 
troops,  arms,  and  ammunition; 
and  nave  given  orders  for  hoisting 
the  flag  of  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  regent  of  Portugal,  around 
which  the  whole  Portuguese  nation 
ought  instantly  to  rally,  and  take 
up  arms  in  a  cause  at  once  so  just 
and  so  glorious.  To  secure  success, 
unanimity  is  necessary.  Unite  your- 
selves with  your  brave  friends  and 
neighbours,  the  Spaniards.  Suffer 
not  yourselves  to  be  either  intimi- 
dated by  threats  or  seduced  by  pro- 
mises. From  the  experience  of 
some  months,  you  must  have  learnt 
how  to  estimate  the  friendship  of 
the  French.  It  is  to  the  fideHty 
and  the  succours  of  the  English, 
seconded  by  your  own  energies, 
that  you  are  to  owe  the  restoration 
of  your  prince,  and  the  independ- 


ence of  your  country.'*— On  board 
the  Hibemia,  off"  the  Tagus,  Jult^ 
4,1808. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  men- 
tion, that  the  noble  efforts  of  the 
Spaniards  were  immediately  follow- 
ed by  peace,  harmony,  and  friend- 
ship between  that  nation  and  Great 
Britain,  her  allies.    Proclamations 
of  peace  and  amity  with  England 
and  her  ally  Sweden,  were  pub- 
lished by  the  juntas ;  *  and,  as  for 
England,  whatever  p6wet*  was  at 
war  with  the  common  enemy  of 
Europe  was  at  peace  with  England. 
It  never  occurred,  as  was  declared 
by  Mr.  Canning,  to  the  English  mi- 
nisters, to  consider  ourselves  as  in  a 
state  of  hostility  to  Spain.    Preli- 
minaries of  a  new  and  perpetual 
alliance,    offensive  and  defensive, 
between  the  two  nations  of  Spain 
and    Portugal,    were    signed     at 
Oporto,  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand 
VII,  and  the  prince  regent  of  Por- 
tugal, July  14,  1808.    The  bishop 
of  Oporto,  president  of  the  junta 
of  government  of  that  city,  which, 
Lisbon  as  well  as  Madrid  being  in 
the  hands  of  the  French,.-seem8  to 
have  taken  a  pattern  from  SeviNe, 
signed  die  treaty  in  the  name  of 
the  prince.— The  Portuguese  pro- 
vinces of  Algarve  and  Alentejo 
placed  themselves  under  the  guid- 
ance and  protection  of  the  junta  of 
Seville.  So  also  did  the  Canary  isles, 
to  which  the  Junta  had  transmitted 
the  earliest  possible  intelligence  of 
the  turn  that  affairs  had  taken  in 
the  Peninsula.     They  also  deter- 
mined to  dispatch  envoys  and  com- 
missioners to  the  transmarine  esta- 
blishments of  Spain  in  the  Ameri- 
cas and  West  Indies,  and  in  Asia, 

inviting 


■  The  proclamation  of  Asturias  Oviedo,  June  20,  1808,  is  given  as  a  sample  of 
the  rest.  State  Papers,  p.  336. 
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inviting  them  to  unite  with  their 
brethren  in  Old  Spain,  for  preserv- 
ing the  integrity  and  independency 
of  the  monarchy  for  their  lord  and 
king  Ferdinand  VII.     For  accom- 

{>iishing  this  end,  they  applied  to 
ord  CoUingwood  for  a  passport  to 
a  frigate  and  four  advice-boats; 
and  also  for  a  corvette  to  carry  out 
a  number  of  officers,  whose  pre- 
sence was  necessary  in  the  Ameri- 
can colonies.  They  preferred  an 
English  to  a  Spanish  ship  for  con- 
veying the  officers,  because  it  would 
be  a  proof  of  peace  and  alliance  be- 
tweenSpainand  Great  Britain.  Their 
demand  was  immediately  complied 
with,  and  all  the  vessels,  after  a  short 
and  pleasant  voyage,  reached  their 
destination.  Vessels  had  been  sent 
before  with  a  number  of  proclama- 
tions by  king  Joseph ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  them  fell  into  the 
hands  of  English  ships  of  war: 
the  crews  of  one  or  two  that  reach- 
ed the  coast  of  Spanish  America, 
were  imprisoned  by  the  colonists, 
and  the  proclamations  of  Joseph 
burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tioner. Application  was  also  made, 
June  12,  to  lord  CoUingwood,  by 
the  government  of  Cadiz,  for  a 
firigate  to  conduct  commissioners, 
appointed  by  the  supreme  junta  of 
Seville,  to  England,  in  order  to 
treat  with  his  majesty's  ministers, 
on  matters  of  great  interest  and  im- 
portance to  both  countries.  As  the 
admiral  who  commanded  in  the 
port  of  Cadiz  was  one  of  the  de- 
puties, lord  CoUingwood  thought 
It  proper  that  his  departure  should 
be  delayed  till  the  surrender  of  the 
French  ships  in  the  harbour:  with- 
in two  or  three  days  after  which, 
the  deputies  set  sail  in  the  Revenge 
frigate  for  England,  where  they 
arrived  in  safety  on  the  24th  of 


July.  Long  before  their  arrival  de^ 
puties  bad  appeared  in  London 
from  the  principality  of  Asturias, 
bearing  the  first  certain  intelligence 
of  the  insurrection  in  Spain,  and 
soliciting  the  aid  of  the  Briti^  go- 
vernment; a  circumstance  that,  not 
unnaturally,  led  the  periodical  jour- 
nalists to  state  that  the  standard  of 
liberty  in  Spain,  was  first  raised  in 
Asturias*  The  insurrection  was  al« 
most  simultaneous.  But,  if  it  were 
of  any  importance  to  ascertain  the 
priority  of  a  few  days,  it  might  be 
observed  that  the  insurrection  first 
broke  out  in  Valentia. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  six  Spanish 
gentlemen,  having  at  their  head  the 
viscount  de  Materosa  andDonDiego 
de  la  Vega,  arrived  in  London,  and 
they  were  followed  by  a  succession  of 
deputies,  or  envoys  from  other  pro- 
vinces,bothSpanishandPortagueze. 
Peace  was  proclaimed  with  Spain  in 
the  London  Gazette  of  the  5tb  of 
July.  The  Spanish  prisoners  in  our 
gaols,  to  the  number  of  several  thou- 
sands, were  set  free,  cloathed,  and 
sent  home  to  join  their  brethren  in 
arms.  The  British  arsenals, fleets  and 
squadrons,  and  treasures :  all  that 
Spain  could  demand,  or  England  af- 
ford, was  without  hesitation  or  the 
smallest  delay  liberally  granted.  The 
ministry  were  neither  remiss  nor  par- 
simonious, where  to  be  alert  and  pro- 
fuse was  to  be  universally  popular, 
from  the  king  on  the  throne  to  the 
beggar  on  the  highways  and  streets.. 
Inthecause  of  the  Peninsula  the  peo^ 
pie  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
seemed  ready  to  rise  in  a  mass,  as  if  eli 
as  the  natives  of  that  noble  country. 
Tliey  hailed  the  dawn  of  liberty, 
and  stood  in  admiration  of  the 
Spaniards.  The  emigrants  from 
France,  prone  to  grasp  at  appear- 
ances innnitely  less  promising,  ex« 

pressed 
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preued  their  sensibility,  in  extrari-  rank,  with  these  suoeourt,  with  •■• 

gant  and  poetical  language,  but,  at  surances  that  others  should  be  sent 

the  same  time,  nothing  more  than  from  time  to  time,  as  well  as  troops^^ 

what  they  felt.    <<  The  Spaniards,  and  whatever  the  patriots  misht 

they  said,  were  worthy  to  contend  need.    A  promise  Which  was  nik 

for  the  cause  of  liberty,  law,  mo-  filled  futhnilljr. 
narchy,  honour,  and  God.— Spain        The  deputies  were  splendidly  ^« 

raises  the  standard  of  liberty,,  and  tertained  by  the  city  of  Londdf^ 

all  nature  revives. — The  spirit  of  the  bank,  and  other  public  bodies^ 

party  is  mute ;  the  most  inveterate  as  well  as  by  individuals  of  great 

hatreds  extinct ;  enthusiasm  has  ba-  distinction*      Subscriptions    weni 

nished  the  spirit  of  opposition :  the  opened  in  London,  Liverpool,  Bris* 

walls  of  Westminster  nail  are  asto-  tol,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Dublin, 

nished  at  seeing,  for  the  first  time,  Cork,  Waterfordf  and  many  other 

a   perfect   unity   of    sentiments,  places,  for  supporting  the  cause  of 

words,  and  actions.*"  Spain,  and  several  military  corps. 

The  first  supply  to  the  Spanish  militia  and  volunteers,  offered  thiir 

patriots,  which  was  sent  within  a  services.     The  supreme  junta  ef 

few  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  Asturias  did  not  fail,  in  a  gazette, 

Asturlandeputies,  consisted  in  tliree  dated  Oviedo,  June  SO,  to  publisfak 

hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  with  expressions  of  the  most  preJ 

in  dollars,  ^ve  thousand  muskets,  found  gratitude,  the  generosity  bf 

thirty  thousand  pikes,  and  an  im-  the  English  nation.   "[Hie  same  sea-; 

mense  quantity  or  powder  and  balls,  timents,  on  various  occasions,  w^w. 

Materosa's  secretary  was  sient home,  expressed  with  the  iaoie  warmtht 

together  with  three  Britishofficersof  by  the  other  ^unt^s. 

*  X'Ambigu,  Kq.  187^  p.  4SI. 
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CHAP.  XL 

l^iimdium  j/^A^  Spmusk  Prarimees  mi  iJbrifwiwg  mU  o^iA^  Immrrec' 
ium.'^Preeamiimu  recommemded  f#  Cfe  ^jpwiiil  Nmiiom  bf  the  Jmuia 
4ff  Seville^-^^omnmtmtiom  of  ike  Nwmien  ^  the  Fremeh  tmd  Spmush 
JForcei^'^How  tkese  were  disiriimUi^ — BmiMU'Cf  Btoflem  aid  smt" 

.  render  of  the  Fremch  Arwof  mmder  Gemermi  Dnpomt^-^Gemeral  Mom' 
cey  repulsed  with  great  Loufromt  Vmkmiim. — Siege  of  Saragossa. — 
The  Siege  raised* — Tnauactioms  ha  Cmtmlmmm* — Duhetwu  lays  Siege 
to  GeromtLf^RepmUed^—LMffs  wmste  the  i^mmmtry  aromnd  Bmrceloma. 
— His  Rapmeity  mmd  Cruelty, — Operaiioms  »  the  North  of  Spaim^ — 
Battle  ofCabezom  ;  mmd  ofMedima  Del  Rio  Seco^-^Retreat  of  -King 
Josephfrom  Madrid. 

OF  the  fourteen  pronnces  into  oonld  pfonnse  and  fiiciBtate  a  soc- 

which  Spain  is  divided,  four  oessfnl  issue,  it  appeared  indispen-? 

in'the  beginning  of  Jane,  after  the  aable^  that  there  should  be  three 

insorrection  had  broken  out,  were  generalissimos,  who  should  act  in 

tneontestabUr  in  the  hands  of  the  concert  with  eadi  other;  one  who 

Ffencb.     Tnese  were  Navarre,  Bis-  should  command  in  the  four  kmg- 

eay,  and  the  Two  CastiUes.     The  doms  or  provinces  of  Andalusia,  in 

French  were  likewise,   as  already  Murica,  and  Lower  Estramadura  ; 

noticed,  in  possession  of  the  for-  aiother  in  Valenlia,  Arragon,  and 

tress    of  Barcelona.      A    paper,  Catalonia ;  a  third  in  NaTarre,  Bis- 

fraught  with  the  greatest  political  caj,  Asturias,  and  the  North  crif  Old 

Sraoence,  was  published  on  the  last  Cartille.     Each  of  these  generals 

\y  of  May,  by  the  junta  of  Se-  and  generalissimos  would  form  an 

▼file,  under   the   title  of  '*  pre-  army  of  regular  troops  and  pea* 

CAVTiovs   which  it  will  be  pro-  santry  unit^  and  put  himself  in  a 

per  to  observe  throughout  the  dif-  situation  to  undertdce  enterprizes, 

ferent  provinces  of  Spain,  in  the  and  to  succour  the  most  exposed 

necessity  to  which  they  have  been  points ;  always  keeping  up   a  fre- 

drivcn  by  the  French,  for  resisting  quent  communication  with  the  other 

the  unjust  and  violent  possession  generalissimos,   in  order   that  all 

which  their  armies  are  endeavour-  might  act  by  common  accord,  and 

ing  to  take  of  the  kingdom.*"     In  assist  one  another.   Madrid  and  La 

that  paper  it  was  observed,  among  Mancha,  required  an  especial  ge- 

other  most  judicious  counsels,  that  neral,  to  concert  and  execute  the 

as  a  combined  union  of  plans  was  enterprizes  which  their  particular 

the  soul  of  every  well-concerted  local  situation  demanded.  His  only 

enterprizcy  and  that  which   alone  object  would  be^  to  embarrass  the 

enemy's 

» 

*  State  Papers,  333. 
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enemy's  armies,  to  take  away  or  cut 
off  their  provisions,  to  attack  them 
in  flank  and  rear,  and  not  to  leave 
them  a  moment  of  repose.**  All 
general  actions  to  be  avoided.  The 
entrance  into  the  provinces  by  the 
north  and  east  to  be  blocked  up ; 
the  entrance  into  Spain  to  be  also 
blocked  up  against  French  troops 
coming  from  Portugal. 

No  accurate  estimate  has  been 
made,  or  could  well  be  made,  of 
the  numbers  of  men  bearing  arms, 
veterans  and  new  levies,  that  ap- 
peared in  the  cause  of  the  country 
in  the  provinces.  In  some,  all  tl^ 
males  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
were  enrolled  from  fifteen  to  forty - 
five.  In  others,  from  sixteen  to 
forty -six  ;  and  in  some,  to  fifty.  If 
all  the  enrolments  were  duly  made, 
and  all  the  persons  enrolled  actu- 
ally brought  into  the  field,  the  a- 
mount  of  the  whole  must  have  ex« 
ceeded  a  million.  But  this  is  scarce^ 
ly  to  be  supposed.  The  numbers 
must  have  been  fluctuating.  One 
circumstance,  wholly  unworthy  of 
the  cause  of  the  patriots,  is  not  to 
be  passed  without  notice.  The 
provincial  juntas,  even  the  central 
junta  into  which  these,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  time  and  events  were  re- 
solved, were  in  the  constant  habit 
of  exaggerating,  prodigiously,  the 
numbers  of  their  fighting  men.  If 
this  would  have  dismayed  the 
French,  or  inspired  a  general  con- 
fidence in  the  Spanish  nation,  it 
might  have  been  excused,  nay  com- 
mended ;  but  the  trick  was  quick- 
ly discovered.  And  those  false 
statements,  by  misleading  their  own 
generals,  as  was  afterwards  sadly  ex- 


perienced by  Sir  John  Moore,  did 
infinitely  more  mischief  tlian  good. 
However,  there  certainly  was  not 
any  deficiency  either  in  numben^ 
or  individual  zeal  or  courage.  What 
was  really  wanted,  and  not  possible 
at  once  to  be  found,  was,  some  maa 
of  authority,  talents,  and  ezperir 
ence,  pre-eminently  distinguisha^ 
above  all  his  compatriots,  to  conor 
mand  and  direct  the  resources  of 
the  country  in  one  Ciombined  plan 
of  operations.  On  the  other  oand 
unity  of  design,  promptitude  of 
action,  and  aggression  initead  bC 
defence,  were  mighty  advantages 
to  the  invaders. 

The  exact  numbers  of  the  French 
armies  in  the  Peninsula,  at  the  time 
when  the  insurrection  broke  out, 
cannot  be  ascertained.  The  French 
gazettes  sometimes  exaggerate  and 
sometimes  extenuate  thenumbefp 
of  their  soldiery,  at  pariticuliM^ 
places,  and  on  particular  oqca^iOPib 
just  as  it  seems  to  suit  their  pur-i 
pose.  It  u  certain  that  there  were 
at  the  end  of  May  and  beginning 
of  June,  three  marshals  of  FraooQ 
in  the  heart  of  Spain;  namely, 
Murat,  Moncey,  and  Bessierefi| 
which  supposes  three  distinct  corps 
of  the  grand  army,  or  nine  diri^ 
sions,  forming,  in  all,  from  sevep^ty 
to  seventy-five  thousand  men :  tq 
which  we  are  to  add  the  corps  of 
the  army  under  marshal  Ney,  qi| 
the  frontier  of  the  eastern  Fyreo^ 
nees,  and  occupying  the  fortress^ 
of  Barcelona  and  Montjuich.  Tbii 
corps  of  Ney's  may  be  computed  g( 
ten  thousand  men.  Adding  to  thes^ 
twenty  thousand  French  m  Portia 
gal  under  Junot,  and  fifteen  thou^ 

sand 


•  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  his  History  of  the  World,  sajrs,  that  Darius  might  havie 
discomfited  the  invamng  Greeks,  by  hindering  them  (not  to  speak  of  food)  even 
from  taking  the  refreshment  of  sleep.  ^ 
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moA  atixiliartesy  HanoTerians, 
Sims,  and  Spaniards,  we  have  an 
i^gregate  or  one  hundred  and 
twenty  tbotuaod  men. 

Of  these  120,000  men,  50,000 
either  stationed  in  Madrid,  or 
tmped  in  the  yicinity,  under  the 
^rdefi  of  Marat  and  marshal  Mon- 
eej«  Fhmi  this  great  body  at  or 
near  the  capital,  detachments  were 
aeni  to  take  possession  of  Cadiz 
and  of  Valentia.  One  of  these  de- 
tadments  proceeded  towards  its 
destination  under  the  orders  of 
the  general  of  division  Dupont : 
Ae  outer  marched  to  Valentia,  un- 
der marshal  Moncey  himself.  Mar- 
shal Bessieres,  whose  principal 
ferce  was  posted  at  Vittoria  and 
Itopeluna,  for  guarding  the  two 
Aads  to  Madrid,  and  securing  the 
communication  between  that  capi- 
tal and  Bayonne,  had  it  in  charge 
ti6  push  detachments  to  the  right 
add  left,  for  bridling  as  great  an 
extent  of  country  as  possible. 

The  reduction  of  the  city  of  Va- 
lentia, would  be  an  important  step 
towards  that  of  the  whole  province, 
and  also  open  a  way  for  combining 
the  operations  of  marshal  Moncey 
and  general  Duhesme  in  Catalonia. 
That  of  Cadiz,  besides  the  im- 
portance of  its  harbour,  ships,  and 
naval  arsenal,  would  terminate  a  mi- 
litary line  of  posts  from  Bayonne 
by  Vittoria,  Burgos,  Madrid^  Cor- 
dova, and  Seville,  that  should  com- 
pletely divide  the  Peninsula  from 
north  to  south,  and  cut  off  all  co- 
operation between  the  eastern  and 
Western  divisions* 
-  Marshal  Bessieres,  who  cora^ 
nianded  the  northern  army  of  the 
French,  was  opposed  by  general 
Cuesta,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
forces  of  the  four  western  provinces 
of  Gallicia>  Asturias,  EstraB^adura, 


Leon,  and  certain  unsubdued,  cr 
as  they  were  called  by  the  fVencb^ 
refractory  districts  of  Biscay.  Ge- 
neral Castanos  was  commander  in 
chief  of  the  four  kingdoms  of  An« 
dalusia,  with  the  provinces  of  Ore-* 
nada  and  Valentia,  which  had  unit- 
ed themselves  with  Andalusia.  Ad^ 
miral  Cisneros  was  captain  general 
of  Murcia;  Don  Joseph  Falafox 
of  Arragon,  and  count  Espeliata, 
as  already  mentioned,  of  Catalonia. 
The  garrisons  of  St.  Koch  and 
Ceuta,  joined  their  brethren  in 
arms,  under  the  general  command 
of  Castanos ;  those  of  Majorca  and 
Minorca,  the  patriots  of  Catalonia. 
It  is  possible,  by  entering  into 
the  plans  of  commanders,  and  trac- 
ing the  means  by  which  they  were 
either  frustrated  or  accomplished,  to 
give  even  in  such  a  brief  narrative  as 
ours  a  general,  though  by  no  means 
a  circumstantial  or  detailed  ac- 
count of  military  operations  in  ordi- 
nary campaigns  :  but  not  to  relate 
ail  the  enterprizes  and  skirmishes  of 
the  various  parties  that  appeared  in 
arms  against  the  French  in  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  of  Spain  in  1808, 
under  the  orders  of  the  different 
juntas;  which  indeed  would  fall 
under  the  denomination  rather  of 
provincial  than  of  national  history. 
Therefore  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
to  a  sketch  of  the  principal  actions 
and  events;  those  that  wer*e  fol- 
lowed by  the  most  important  re- 
sults, or  by  which  the  issue  of  the 
contest  was  most  materially  affect- 
ed. The  heroism  and  patriotic  ar- 
dour that  were  displayed  by  so 
many  individuals  and  small  parties^ 
in  a  kind  of  mountainous  and  de- 
sultory warfare,  in  different  pro- 
vinces, deserve,  indeed,  to  be  re- 
corded; nor,  whatever  may  be  the 
final  result  of  the  present  conflict, 

will 
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%i!l  provincial  historians  be  want-^  cut  off  his   supplieSj  by  comite  . 

ing  to  transmit  to  posterity  their  between   him    and  another  din* 

glorious  efforts.  sion  of    Dupont^s   aitnyy  pouted 

The  army  under  Dupont,  when  under    the    immediate  orders  of 

it  left  Madrid,  towards  the  close  general  Wedel.    General  Dupont, , 

of  May,  amounted  to  1 5,000  men ;  m    this    straitened   and    periloM 

but  in  its  progress,  it  was  grado-  situation^  dispatched  messenger  af- 

ally  diminished  by  sickness,  by  de-  ter  messenger  to  Madrid,  callios 

sertion,  and   by  the  necessity  of  loudly  for  reinforcements.    AdiYK 

sending  out  from  time  to   time,  sion  of  8,000men,was sent  under  tlie 

parties  for  bringing  in  forage  and  orders    of  general   Belliard,    fih 

provisions,  the    greater   part   of  mous  for  his  exploits   in    Upper, 

which  were  destroyed  or  taken  by  Egypt,  by  the  Sierra  MoremL^^ 

parties  of  armed  peasants.    Hav«  And  Dupont,  in  order  to  fadli- 

ing  crossed  the  mountains  of  More-  tate  a  junction  with  the  expected 

na,  while  the  insurVection  was  yet  reinforcements,  t}uitted  his  positioii 

without  any  thing  of  consistency  atAndujar,andfeHbackonBayleiik' 

t>r  form,   ne  descended  into   the  But  Castanos  posted  divisions  and 

plains  of  Andalusia,  and  on  the  detachments  of  his  army  in  so  jo* 

7th  of  June  advanced  to  Cordova,  dicious  a  manner  as  not  only  to 

•of  whicn  he  took  possession,  with-  cut  off  all  communication  betweea 

out   much    opposition    from    the  the  corps  under  general  Wedel  and 

few  iSpanish  troops  quartered  there,  general  Dupont,  but  also  between 

joined  by  a  number  of  peasants,  this  last  corps,  which  was  the  moit 

For  three  days,  the  city  of  Cor-  numerous,  and  Madrid, 
dova,  was  given  up    to    pillage.        The     deplorable    situation    to 

The  churches,  after  being  swept  -which    Dupont    was  reduced,  is 

of  their  sacred  vessels  and  oma-  thus  described  in  an  intercepted 

ments,  were  converted  into  stables,  letter  from  him  to  general  Belliard. 

On  the  13th,   parties  of  French  ^-—<<  We  have  not  a  moment  to  lose 

were  advanced   beyond   Cordova,  for  quitting  a  position  in   which 

On  the  16th,   the  French   com-  we    cannot   suosist.    The  soldier 

mander  being  informed  that  ge-  lieing  under  arms  the  whole  day, 

neralCastanoswas  marching  against  -cannot  now,   as  heretofore,  reap 

him,  at  the  head  of  21 ,000  regular  tlie  corn  and  make  bread :  for  aU 

troops,  infantiy,    25,000  cavalry,  the    peasants     have     abandoned- 

and  a  numerous  artillery,  besides  both  their  hamlets  and  their  har- 

a  great  number  of  insurgents  who  vests.    For  heaven's  sake,  send  us 

volunteered  their  service,  retreated  prompt    reinforcements ;   in    one ' 

from  Cordova  to  Andujar ;  where  word,  a  body  of  troops   forming 

he  took  up  a  strong  position  with  one  compacted  mass,  of  which  the 

the    Guadalquiver   in  front,   and  component  parts  shall  be  as  near  to 

added  to  the  natural  strength  of  each  other  as  ever  it  is  possible^' 

the   place,  deep    entrenchments.  If  we  suffer   the  enemy  to  keep 

General  Castanos  being  unwilling  tjbe  field,   all   the  southern  pro- 

to  waste  any   part  of  his  force  vinces  and  the  other  troops  of  the 

by  attacking   the   enemy  in   his  line  will  hasten  to  take  part  with 

entrenched  camp,  •  determined  to  the  rebels.    A  decisive  blow  in 

And^usiai 
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Andalusia,  would  contribute  greatly 
to  the  subjugation  of  all  Spain. 
Send  me,  without  amoment's  delay, 
medicines  and  linen  for  the  wound- 
ed :  for  the  enemy  has  intercepted 
for  the  space  of  a  month,  all  our 
ammunition  waggons,  and  the  pro- 
visions sent  for  us  from  Toledo.** 
A  detachment  of  500  men  sent  out 
from  the  French  camp  at  Andujar, 
to  seek  and  meet  BelUard  was 
cut  off  to  a  man  by  the  smug- 
glers of  the  mountains,  who  had 
formed  themselves  into  a  body, 
4»000  strong,  and  sworn  to  grant  no 
quarter.  The  same  bo^,  and 
other  parties  of  Spaniards,  harass- 
ed the  detachment  of  Belliard,  in 
the  defiles  of  Morena,  night  and 
day«  Instead  of  forming  a  junc- 
tion with  Dupont,  he  was  seen  to 
return  to  Madrid  with  half  the 
numbers  with  which  he  had  set 
out.  It  has  come  to  be  a  maxim 
and  practice,  that  when  a  general 
IB  hemmed  in  into  any  desperate 
situation,  his  only  chance  of  ex- 
trication is,  to  make  a  bold  attack 
on  the  enemy. — On  the  20th  of 
July,  about  three  o^clock  in  the 
morning,  the  army  under  Dupont 
attacked  the  Spaniards.  There  was 
^  division  of  9,000  strong,  under 
the  command  of  lieutenant  general 
Keding,  a  Swiss.  There  was  an- 
other division  of  the  Spanish  army 
of  5,000  under  general  de  Cou- 
PJgny;  A  third  under  general  de 
l^cna,  of  6,000:  and  a  fourth  under 
general  Jones,  of  5,000;  in  all, 
25,000 ;  of  these  25,000  the  half  was 
peasants.  The  force  of  Dupont  did 
not  exceed  8,000.  The  brunt  of  the 
battle  fell  on  the  divisions  of  the 
generals  Reding  and  Coupigny. 

The  first  shock  of  the  Prench 
was  so  furious,  that  the  foremost 
companies  of  the  Spaniards,  suffer- 


ed prodigiousljr.  Bat  the  Spaniards 
mamtained  their  ground,  and  sup- 
ported bytheir  artalery,attackedand 
drove  the  French  before  them  at 
all  points.  Yet  the  French  kept 
up  the  conflict,  constantly  renew- 
ing their  assaults  without  any  other 
interruption  than  what  was  nnavoid- 
ably  occasioned  by  momentary  re- 
treats, for  the  formation  of  fresh 
columns,  till  half  an  hour  past  mid- 
day. At  different  times  they  broke 
through  the  lines  of  defence,  with 
the  boldness  peculiar  to  troops 
accustomed  to  conquer,  and  some- 
times advanced  even  to  the  Spanish 
batteries.  The'  last  attack  was 
led  on  by  Dupont  himself,  who 
with  the  other  generals  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  columns, 
under  the  fireof  the  Spanish  artillery, 
which,  on  that  day,  was  admirably 
well  served,  as  was  admitted  by  the 
French,  who  owned  that  they  bad 
forty  pieces  of  cannon  dismounted. 

At  two  o'clock  P.  M.  the  advan- 
ced guard  of  the  division  under 
general  Pena  arrived  at  the  scene 
of  action,  and  began  to  play  on 
the  enemy  with  his  artillery ;  when 
a  flag  of  truce  appeared,  desiring 
to  treat  for  a  capitulatioq.  An  ar- 
mistice ensued  of  course.  But  dur- 
ing this,  the  division  under  the 
command  of  general  Pena,  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Frendi  division,  6,000 
strong,  under  general  Wedel,  who 
came  up,  while  Dupont  was  en- 
gaged with  the  generals  Reding  and 
Coupigny,  from  Carolina.  The 
battalion  of  Cordova  was  surprised 
and  taken,  with  two  field  pieces. 

The  number  of  the  French  killed 
and  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Baylen, 
amounted,itwascomputed,  to  3,000 ; 
that  of  the  Spaniards,  to  1,200.  The 
negotiation  between  Dupont  and 
the  Spanish  commander-in-chief, 

general 
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feneral  Castanos,  did  not  last  long,  other  hand,  he  had  to  maintaia  a 
)upont  was  told  at  once  that  he  conflict  with  general  Caro>  who 
must  surrender  at  discretion:  which  had  followed  the  French  close  at 
he  agreed  to.  General  Wedel's  their  heels,  for  the  defence  of  V«^ 
division  was  comprehended  in  the  lentia.  An  impetuous  charge  widi 
capitulation  as  well  as  that  of  Du-  the  bayonet,  made  such  haroe 
poot,  forming  together  a  body  of  among  theranks  of  the  French,  tha^ 
14,000.  It  was  agreed  thatgenerd  tl^ey  retired,  at  about  eight  hpmrp 
Wedel's  division  should  be  sent  at  even  to  their  camp  betweea 
home  by  sea,  to  Rochfort.  Quarte  and  Mislata,  which  wni 
Marshal  Moncey  was  not  more  fortified  by  strong  entrenchnyents 
successful  in  Valentia,  than  general  and  formidable  batteries.  From 
Dupont  in  Andalusia,  though  he  thence  he  continued  his  retreat  oa 
escaped  capture,  and  made  good  Madrid,  harassed  for  some  days 
his  retreat,  though  with  a  heavy  by  general  Caro,  as  he  badJbepa 
loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  pri-  on  his  march  through  the  plain  af 
soners,  to  Madrid.  The  kingdom  Valentia.  Of  15,000  men,  in&ntiy, 
of  Valentia  is  well  fortified  by  na-  cavalry,  and  artillery,  that  marcb«l 
ture  by  means  of  the  rivers  Gabriel  with  Moncey  from  Madrid,  10,000 
and  Xuccar,  and  by  a  chain  of  returned,  and  150  waggons  carry- 
steep  and  rugged  mountains.  The  ingthe  wounded*  Fifteen  hundred 
passes  through  these  were  guarded  were  made  prisoners,  and  sent  to 
by  some  troops  of  the  line,  and  a  Carthagena. 
considerable  body  of  Valentian  The  campaign  of  Arragon  wa9 
insurgents.  These  guards  were  at-  still  more  glorious  to  the  Spanish 
tacked  by  Moncey,  on  the  21st  patriots,  than  those  of  Andalusia 
of  June,  and  routed. — Having  and  Valentia.  Arragon,  situated 
crossed  the  mountains,  he  marched  between  Madrid  and  the  frontier 
straight  on  Valentia.  of  |France,  was  obliged  to  fight 
On  the  26th,  he  was  attacked  at  with  one  reinforcement  of  fresh 
Bunolos  by  general  Caro,  a  nephew  troops  after  another.  In  every  en- 
of  the  illustrious  general  Romanas,  gagement  before  the  walls  of  Sara* 
and  suffered  pretty  severely,  in  both  gossa,  Palafox  was  victorious.  The 
cavalry  and  infantry.  He  was  at-  inhabitants  of  Saragossa  equalled-* 
tacked  again  by  general  Caro,  be-  it  was  not  possible  to  e:i(ceed  the 
tween  Quarte  and  Mislata,  when  patriotic  heroism  of  theNumantiaDS 
he  also  sustained  considerable  loss,  and  Saguntines.  Every  mode  of 
Nevertheless,  though  thus  haras-  defence  and  attack  that  humaa 
sed,  he  continued  his  march,  and  imagination  could  devise,  was 
on  the  28th,  opened  a  heavy  fire  adopted,  and  whatever  human  con- 
on  Valentia,  of  both  artillery  and  rage  could  dare,  was  performed, 
musquetry,  which  was  continued  Saragossa,  the  capital  of  the 
without  ceasing  from  mid-day  to  kingdom  of  Arragon,  is  situate,  oa 
the  evening.  The  Valentians  re-  the  right  bank  of  the  £bro,  with  a 
turned  his  fire  with  some  pieces  of  suburb  on  the  left  bank,  connected 
artillery  planted  at  the  gates  of  the  with  it  by  a  stone  bridge.  Though 
city,  and  by  showers  of  musketry,  the  mountains  that  bound  the  vaU 
from  the  tops  of  houses.    On  the  ley  of  the  £bro  are  distant,  yjet 

Sara- 
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ScngOMa  is  comnanded  by  tome 
lugfa  ground,  called  the  Torrero, 
•bout  a  mfle  to  the  tooth-west. 
The  walls  of  Saragossa  appear 
to  have  been  constructed  merely  to 
fiKalitate  the  means  of  levying  the 
taxes  on  every  article  broi^t  into 
the  town  for  sale.  The  gates, 
which  are  nine  in  nomber,  are  of 
the  most  simple  construction,  and 
the  line  between  them.  Is  in  some 
places  preserved  by  the  mud  wall 
«if  a  garden;  in  others,  by  build- 
iogB,  or  by  the  remains  of  an  old 
Moorish  wall,  which  has  a  slight 
|»rapet,  but  without  any  platform 
even  for  musquetry.  The  houses 
are  three  stories  in  height:  the 
streets  very  narrow  and  crooked, 
excepting  one  or  two  market-places, 
and  the  street  called  the  Corso,  si- 
tuate nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
town.  The  population  is  estimated 
at  about  60,000  souls. 

On  the  25di  of  May,  the  inha- 
iritants  of  this  defenceless  city,  and 
the  peasantry  of  the  surrounding 
country,  rose  to  repel  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  French,  and  to  frus- 
trate the  design  of  diapging  the 
dynasty  on  the  Spanish  throne,  an- 
nounced in  the  manifesto  of  Murat, 
May  -SOth.  The  captain-general 
of  Arragen,  Guilliamah,  had  be- 
trayed an  inclination  to  submit  to 
the  enemy.  He  was,  on  this  ac- 
count, seized,  and  thrown  into  pri- 
son, and  the  government  unani- 
mously conferred  on  Don  Joseph 
Palafox,  the  youngest  of  three  bro- 
thers of  one  ofthe  most  distinguished 
families  in  Arragon.  This  noble- 
man, at  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution,  had  been  selected  from 
the  officers  of  the  guards,  to  be  se- 
cond in  command  to  the  marquis 
de  Castellar,  to  whose  custody  the 
Prince  of  the  Peace  was  confined 


after  his  arrest  at 
Thoi^  he  had  been  in  tibe  Sptt* 
mA  guards  all  his  life,  he  had 
never  seen  actual  service.  His 
time  had  been  principally  passed  in 
the  dissipation  of  Madrid,  where  he 
was  not  a  little  disdi^uidied  hj 
the  splendor  and  fiuhion  of  hu 
appearance. 

At  the  commencement  of  his 
command,  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces of  Navarre  and  Catalonia 
were  in  possession  of  the  Frendi. 
The  passes  of  the  Pyrenees  leading 
directly  into  Arragon,  were  open, 
and  Murat,  with  the  main  body  of 
the  French  forces,  were  stationer  at 
Madrid.  Thus  surrounded  by  his 
c'l^coij^  general  Palafox  mustered 
the  regular  troops  quartered  at  Sara- 
gossa, amounting  to  220  men ;  and 
he  found  the  public  treasury  of  the 
province  could  not  furnish  him  with 
more  than  2,000  reals,  a  sum  in 
English  money,  equal  to  twenty 
pounds  sixteen  shillings  and  eight- 
pence.  Animated  however  by  the! 
patriotism  and  the  confidence  re- 

gosed  in  him  by  hia  countrymen, 
e  did  not  despair  of  die  cause  of 
his  country.  On  the  Slst  of  May, 
he  published  a  proclamation,  en- 
couraging the  Arragonese  in  their 
noble  ardour,  and  dedaring 
war  against  France.  **  Providence 
has  preserved  in  Arragon  a  great 
quantity  of  muskets,  ammunition, 
and  artillery.  The  unmerited  ho- 
nour you  nave  conferred  on  me, 
constrains  me  to  draw  aside  the 
veil  that  covers  the  most  detest- 
able viUany.  My  life,  which  can 
have  no  value  in  my  sight  but  in 
as  far  as  it  may  be  subservient  to 
your  happiness  and  the  prosperity 
of  my  dear  country— my  life  is 
the  least  sacrifice  1  can  make  in 
return  for  those  proofs  of  confi- 
dence 
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Settee  and  attachment  with  which  of  his  brother,  and  his  uncle.  By 
jrou  have  honoured  me.  Be  as-  the  second  it  wds  declared  that  in 
sured,  Arragonians,  doubt  it  not,  case  ofany  violence  falling  on  those 
that  my  heart  is  not  made  for  har-  precious  heads,  the  nation  would 
bouringa  thought  of  crimes,nor  as-  exercise  its  right  of  election  in  fa-* 
sociating  with  those  who  commit  vour  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  as 
or  protect  them.*  Some  of  those  the  nephew  of  Charles  III,  in  case 
persons  in  whom  the  Spanish  na-  of  the  Prince  of  Sicily,  the  infant 
tion  placed  confidence,  some  in  Don  Pedro,  and  other  heirs  should 
whose  hands  are  placed  the  powers  be  precluded  by  any  circumstances 
of  government,  are  among  the  of  situation  from  the  succession* 
foremost  to  labour  for  your  ruin,  This  clause  was  disapproved  by 
by  all  the  means  that  baseness  can  most  of  the  other  juntas,  and  par- 
suggest,  and  to  form  traitorous  ticularly  the  junta  of  Seville.  It 
connexions  with  the  enemy  of  their  was  deemed  more  expedient,  that 
country.  I  will  not,  however,  di-  the  Spanish  nation  should  avoid  for 
vulge  their  names.  Perhaps  some  the  present,  all  anticipation  of  con« 
of  the  chiefs  to  whom  1  allude  tingent  cases,  as  above  observed, 
now  that  they  are  acquainted  with  and  confine  itself  to  measures 
your  fixed  determination,  that  of  indispensably  necessary,  in  the 
your  neighbours  the  Valentians,  present  juncture, 
and  of  all  the  provinces  of  Spain,  Early  in  the  month  of  June,  and* 
have  changed  their  mind,  embraced  before  any  force  could  be  orga- 
the  cause  of  justice,  and  used  ni2ed  for  the  defence  of  Arragon, 
their  endeavours  for  shaking  off  a  detachment  of  French  of  8,000 
that  yoke  which  they  wished  to  infantry,  and  900  cavalrv,  under 
impose  on  you,  by  means  the;nost  the  orders  of  the  general  of  divi- 
base  and  infamous.  Fear  not,  Ar-  sion  LeFevre,  began  to  march  from 
ragonians  1  the  troops  of  the  enemy  Pampeluna,  against  Saragossa. 
now  in  Spain,  cannot  withstand  Afler  a  succession  of  skirmishes 
our  efforts.  Let  us  defend  the  with  the  Arragonese  at  Tudela, 
most  just  of  causes  and  we  shall  be  Mallen  Gaul,  and  Alagon,  the 
invincible. "  French  advanced,  June  14,  within 
The  declaration  of  war  with  a  very  short  distance  of  Saragossa, 
which  the  proclamation  concluded  where  they  took  up  a  position  in 
was  reduced  to  eight  articles.  The  the  valley  on  the  opposite  side  of 
first  made  the  emperor  of  the  the  town,  to  that  side  which  was 
French,  all  the  individuals  of  his  situate  on  the  Ebro.  This  posi- 
family,  and  all  his  generals  and  tion  was  covered  by  rising  ground 
officers,  personally  responsible  for  planted  with  olive  trees.  Having 
the  safety  pf  the  kin^  and  that  occupied  this  post^  they  deferred 

their 

*  Palafoz  was  among  the  number  of  those  noblemen  who  accompanied  Ferdi. 
nand  YII  to  Bayonne.    The  punty  of  his  mind  is  undoubted,  and  nis  sense  and 

Eenetration  as  unquestionable.  He  may  have  considered  it  perhaps  as  a  point  of 
ODour  not  to  abandon  Ferdinand,  even  when  he  was  detemuned  to  rush  mto  the 
very  throat  of  danger.  He  had  recently  escaped  from  Bayonne,  in  the  disguise 
^f  a  peasant,  to  his  country  seat  near  Saragossa. 
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their  general  attack  on  the  city  till 
the  morrow ;  but  a  small  detach- 
ment of  cavalry,  that  penetrated 
into  the  town  on  the  l^th  of  June, 
paid  dearly  for  their  rashness. 
The  A  rragonesehad  hastily  planted 
some  cannon  before  the  gates  of 
their  city,  and  also  insome&vourable 

J >ositions  without  the  lown,  particu- 
arly  on  a  rising  ground  called  the 
Torrero,  and  on  the  height  near  it. 
On  the  15th  of  June,  the  French 
sent  a  detachment  against  the  out- 
posts  on  the  canal   of  Arragon, 
while  their  main  body  attempted  to 
storm  the  city  by  the  gate  called 
Portilla  The  Arragonese  attacked 
almost  at  the  moment,  both   in 
out-posts  and  at  the  gates  of  their 
town,  fought  without  order,  but 
with  extreme  fury.    They  did  not 
stop  to  load  their  muskets  a  second 
time,  but  as  if  regardless  of  their 
lives,   rushed  on  the  French  co- 
lumns as  they  advanced,  with  the 
bayonet  and  other  hand  weapons. 
Their  artillery  was  served  by  any 
persons  who  chanced  to  be  near  it. 
Every  one  alternately  commanded 
and  obeyed.  But  all  were  animated 
by  the  same  spirit,  and  their  efforts 
after  a  most  severe  conflict,  were 
finally  crowned  with  success.    A 
party  of  the  enemy  that  entered  the 
town,  were  instantly  put  to  death, 
and  Le  Fevre,  convinced  that  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  persevere  in 
his  attack,  withdrew  his  troops  to 
a  position  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
Arragoneze  cannon.     During  this 
retreat,  the  Arragoneze  took  400 
cavalry  and  27  baggage  waggons. 

As  soon  as  the  French  were  thus 
repulsed,  general  Palafox  set  out 
from  Saragossa,  in  order  to  collect 
reinfovcements  and  provide  resour- 
ces for  a  siege,  and  also  to  place 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom  in  a  state 


of  defence,  in  case  of  the  reduction 
of  the  capital.  He  found  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  hundred  sol- 
diers who  had  escaped  from  Ma- 
drid, and  he  united  with  them  a 
small  division  of  militia  stationed 
in  Calatayud.  With  this  force,  in 
compliance  with  the  earnest  desire 
of  his  soldiers,  he  determined  to 
attack  the  French.  He  marched 
immediately  to  Epila,  with  the  in- 
tention to  have  advanced  from 
ihence  to  the  village  of  La  Muela : 
by  which  manoeuvre,  he  hoped  to 
place  the  French  between  his  little 
army  and  the  city  of  Suragossa. 
This  attempt,  however,  was  frus- 
trated bv  a  sudden  attack  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy,  in  the  night  at 
Epila,  when  the  Spaniards  aner  an 
obstinate  but  fruitless  resistance, 
were  at  length  compelled  to  yield 
to  superior  numbers  and  discipline. 
The  wrecks  of  this  small  force  retired 
from  the  sceneofactiontoCalatay  ud, 
and  afterwards  with  great  difficulty 
threw  themselves  into  Saragossa. 

Meanwhile  the  French  received 
reinforcements  of  troops  and  ar- 
tillery from  Pampeluna,  and  be* 
gan  to  occupy  the  seversJ  military 
positions  in  the  plain  covered  with 
olive  trees  that  surround  Saragossa* 

They  were  not  allowed  to  carry 
on  these  operations  unmolested. 
In  a  short  time,  however,theFrench 
had  invested  nearly  one  half  of 
the  town,  and  on  the  28th  of 
June  they  took  possession  of  the 
Torrero.  The  battery  on  the  neigh- 
bouring height  also,  which  had 
been  entrusted  to  an  artillery  officer, 
and  500  men,  fell  into  their  hands. 
The  officer  was  declared  a  traitor 
to  his  country,  for  not  having  de- 
fended this  important  post  as  h6 
ought  to  have  done,  and  on  his 
return  into  Saragossai  was  imfne- 

diately 

II 
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diately  hanged.  After  the  surren- 
der of  the  Torrero,  the  city  could 
not  communicate  with  the  country 
on  any  other  side  than  that  of  the 
Ebro. 

During  these  operations  of  the 
enemy  the  Arragonese  were  busily 
employed  in  placing  their  town  in 
the  best  possible  state  of  defence 
that  their  slender  resources  would 
admit  of.  They  tore  down  the 
awnings  from  their  windows,  and 
formed  them  into  sacks,  which  they 
filled  with  sand,  and  piled  up  be- 
fore every  gate,  in  the  form  of  a 
battery,  digging  round  each  of 
them  a  deep  trench.  They  brol^e 
holes  in  the  mud-walls,  and  inter- 
mediate buildings,  for  musquetry, 
and  here  and  there,  where  the  po- 
sition was  commanding,  placed 
cannon.  The  houses  in  the  envi- 
rons of  the  city  were  pulled  down 
or  burnt.  Gardens  and  olive 
grounds  were  cheerfully  rooted  up 
by  the  proprietors  themselves, 
wherever  they  impeded  the  defence 
of  the  city,  or  covered  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy.  The  exer- 
tions of  the  men  were  animated  by 
women  of  every  description,  who 
formed  themselves  into  parties  for 
the  relief  of  the  wounded ;  and  for 
carrying  water  and  provisions  to 
the  batteries  of  the  gates,  while 
their  children  were  employed  in 
conveying  cartridges  made  by  the 
monks.  Scarcely  a  day  passed 
without  a  sanguinary  contest  be- 
tween detachments  of  the  French 
and  Arragonese,  in  the  neighbour- 
ing olive  woods.  In  the  last  two 
days  of  the  month  of  June,  four 
hundred  soldiers  of  the  regiment 
of  Estramadura,  small  parties  from 
other  corps,  and  a  few  artillery- 
men, contrived  to  reinforce  Sara- 
gossa*     To  the  artillerymen  were 


\  ■  - 

added  two  hundred  of  the  militia 
of  Logronoi  who,  rouzed  by  the 
presence  of  an  enemy,  soon  learn- 
ed the  ordinary  duties  of  the  corps 
to  which  they  belonged.  Two  pieces 
of  cannon  were  procured  from  Le- 
rida.  The  enemy  drew  his  re- 
sources from  Pampeluna,  while  the 
Arragonese,  now  completely  snr- 
rounded,  had  not  one  single  for- 
tress to  which  they  could  have  re- 
course, either  for  ammunition,  or 
for  cannon.  About  the  last  day  of 
June,  a  powder  magazine  in  the 
heart  of  the  city  blew  up,  and  in  a 
moment  nearly  a  whole  street  was 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  The 
inhabitants  had  scarcely  recovered 
from  their  consternation  at  this 
dreadful  loss,  when  the  French,  who 
had  received  mortars,  howitzers, 
and  cannon,  opened  a  destructive 
fire  upon  the  city.  The  sand  bag 
battery  before  the  gate  called  Por» 
iillOf  Bg^nst  which  the  attack  of 
the  enemy  was  principally  directed, 
was  gallantly  defended.  It  was  se- 
veral times  destroyed,  and  as  often 
reconstructed  under  the  fire  of  the 
enemy.  Here  an  act  of  heroism 
was  performed  by  a  female  to 
which  there  is  scarcely  any  thing 
equal  in  history.  Augustina  Sara- 
gossa,  about  twenty  two  years  of 
age,  a  handsome  yonng  woman, 
of  the  lower  class  of  the  people, 
whilst  performing  her  duty  of  car- 
rying refreshment  to  the  gates,  ar- 
rived at  the  battery  of  the  Portillo, 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  fire 
of  the  French  had  absolutely  de- 
stroyed every  person  that  was  sta- 
tioned on  it.  The  citizens  and  sol- 
diers, for  the  moment,  hesitated  to 
reman  the  guns.  Augustina,  rush- 
ing forward  over  the  wounded  and 
slain,  snatched  a  match  from  the 
hand  of  a  dead  artilleryman,  and 

fired 
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fired  off  a  26  pounder.  Then, 
jumping  upon  the  gun,  she  made  a 
tolemn  vow  never  to  quit  it  alive 
during  the  siege,  and  her  fellow- 
citizens,  stimulated  by  this  daring 
act  of  intrepidity  to  fresh  exertions 
instantly  rushed  into  the  battery, 
and  again  opened  a  tremendous 
fire  on  the  enemy.*  Attack  was 
made  after  attack;  Saragossa  was 
more  and  more  closely  invested. 
Above  the  city  the  Ebro  was  ford- 
able,  and  below  it  the  French,  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Arrago- 
nese,  had  constructed  a  bridge. 
Having  by  these  means  transported 
their  cavalry  to  the  opposite  hank 
of  the  river,  they  destroyed  the 
mills  which  supplied  the  town  with 
flour,  levied  contributions  in  the 
different  villages,  and  thus  cut  off 
the  only  communication  by  which 
the  besieged  could  receive  any  sup« 
plies  either  of  provisions  or  ammu- 
nition. In  this  critical  situation, 
the  active  and  intelligent  captain 
general  of  Arragon,  established  in 
various  parts  of  the  city  corn  mills 
worked  by  horses,  and  ordered  the 
monks  to  be  employed,  under  skil- 
ful directors,  inmanufacturinggun- 
powder.  All  the  sulphur  the  place 
afforded  was  put  into  immediate  re- 
quisition. The  earth  of  the  streets 
was  carefully  washed,  in  order  to 
furnish  saltpetre ;  and  charcoal  was 
made  of  the  stalks  of  hemp,- which 
in  that  part  of  Spain  grows  to  a  very 
unusual  size.  On  this  simple  foun- 
dation there  was  formed,  after- 
wards, a  regular  manufactory  of 


gunpowder  at  Saragossa,  yieHdittg 
13  arrobas  of  Castifie,  or  325  lbs* 
per  day. 

Towards  the  end  of  July,  the 
large  population  of  Saragossa  was 
but  scantily  supplied  with  food,  and 
had  but  little  or  no  hope  of  suc- 
cour. By  the  unremitted  exer- 
tions of  u)rty-six  days,  their  spi- 
rits were  exhausted,  and  their  bo- 
dily strength  impaired.  A  despe- 
rate effort  was  made  to  recover  the 
important  post  of  the  Torrero,  in 
vain :  after  which,  the  Arragonese, 
despairing  of  being  able  to  make 
any  sortie  with  effect,  resolved  ta 
conquer  or  to  perish  within  the 
walls  of  their  city.  During  a  bom- 
bardment on  the  2nd  and  3rd  of 
August,  a  foundling  hospital  which 
contained  the  sick  and  wounded^ 
who  from  time  to  time  had  been 
conveyed  there  during  the  siege^ 
unfortunately  caught  nre,  and  was 
rapidly  consumed.  All  attention 
to  private  property  was  instantly 
abandoned.  Every  body  was  seen 
hastening  to  the  relief  of  the  sick 
and  helpless  children;  in  which 
act  of  humanity  none  were  more 
conspicuous  than  the  women,  who 
persisted  in  their  humane  exertiona 
equally  undaunted  by  the  shot  and 
shells  of  the  enemy,  and  the  flames 
of  the  building  before  them.  On 
the4th of  Aug.the French  opened  a 
tremendous  battery  on  the  quarter 
of  the  city  called  Santa  Engracia.  In 
an  instant  the  mudwalls  opposite  to 
their  batteries  vanished;  and  the 
splendid  convent  of  Santa  Engra- 
cia 


•  Mr.  Vaughan,  ffeUow  of  All-Souls  College,  Oxford*  and  one  of  Dr.  Rat^liffe'a 
travelling  fellows  from  that  university,  whose  excellent  narrative  has  been  our 
principal  guide  in  this  account  of  the  siese  of  Saragossa,  relates,  that  when  he  saw 
this  heroine  there,  *'  She  had  a  small  shield  of  honour  embroidered  onthe^eeveof 
her  gown,  with  Zaragoza  inscribed  upon  it,  and  was  receiving  a  pension  from  tbt 
govemment,  and  the  dally  pay  of  an  artilleryman.*' 
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€ia  was  on  fire  and  tottering  in 
ruins.  The  French  columns  imme* 
diately  rushed  through  this  en- 
trance into  the  city,  took  the  bat- 
teries before  the  adjacent  gates  in 
reverse,  and  after  a  most  sanguinary 
conflict,  penetrating  to  the  street 
Corso,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  were  in  possession  before 
the  day  closed  of  one  half  of  Sara- 
gossa.  The  French  general  then 
demanded  a  capitulation  in  the 
following  note. — Quartel  Generat"^ 
Santa  Engrada* 

La  CapittLUUion.  The  answer 
immediately  returned,  was  :«- 

Quartel  General — Zaragoza. 
Guerra  al  CuchUlo. 
Palafox.* 

One  side  of  the  street  Corso,  was 
now  occupied  by  the  French,  in 
the  centre  of  which  general  Verdier 
was  seen  giving  his  orders  from  the 
Franciscan  convent.  The  Arra- 
gonese  maintained  their  positions 
on  the  opposite  side,  throwing  up 
batteries  at  the  openings  of  the 
streets  within  a  few  paces  of  similar 
batteries  of  the  French.  The  in- 
tervening space  was  soon  heaped 
up  with  dead,  either  thrown  from 
the  windows  of  the  house  in  which 
they  had  been  slain,  or  killed  in 
the  conflicts  below.  From  this 
enormous  accumulation  of  the  dead, 
there  was  the  utmost  reason  to  ap- 
prehend a  pestilence.  To  an  Ar- 
ragonese  it  was  almost  certain 
death  to  appear  in  the  middle  of 
the  street.  The  expedient  for  pre** 


venting  mortal  eontttion  thaioc 
curred  to  general  Paiafox  was,  lo 
push  forward  French  prisonen^ 
with  a  rope  attached  to  ihon, 
amidst  the  dead  and  dyings  to  re- 
move the  bodies  of  their  country* 
men,  and  bring  them  for  burial  t 
an  office  in  the  execution  of  whidi^ 
as  it  was  beneficid  to  both  parties 
they  were  not  in  general  annoyed# 
Somediing  too  is,  no  doubt,  to  be 
set  down  to  the  account  of  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  French,  widi  their  un- 
fortunate countrymen.  By  this 
means  the  evils  arising  from  tho 
horrible  corruption  of  such  mnssfe 
of  dead  bodies,  were  in  some  de* 
gree  dimmished. 

The  i>rincipal  season  for  attack 
in  this  singular  species  of  warfare^ 
from  the  opposite  sides  of  the  same  • 
street,  of  only  a  moderate  breadtfa» 
was  the  night.  The  Frmch  and 
the  Arragonese,  under  the  cover  of 
darkness,  frequently  dashed  against 
each  others  batteries  across  the 
street.  The  struggle  begun  at  Urn 
batteries,  was  often  carried  into  the 
houses  beyond  them. 

On  the  5th  of  August,  when  the 
French  were  expected  to  renew 
their  efforts  to  obtain  complete 
possession  of  the  city,  the  Arrago- 
nese  found  their  ammunition  be- ' 
ginning  to  fail.  The  only  cry 
Uiat  assailed  the  ears  of  the  gallant 
general,  as  he  rode  amongst  the 
people  was,  that  if  ammunition 
failed,  they  were  ready  to  attack 
the  enemy  with  oidy  their  knives. 

At 


*  TEAKStATIOK. 

Head  Quartert^  SaiUa  Engrmtku 
The  Capitulation. 

Head  QnMrUrty  Saragotea, 

War  to  the  Koife. 
In  dose  combat  the  knife  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  is  a  v&ey  formidahle  wea- 
pon.   The  Roitaans,  with  their  short  cut  and  thrust  swords,  conquered  the  world. 
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At  this  twful  crisis,  jast  before  the  iheffiad  frequently  seen  this  jonng 

ftU  of  night,  a  cohtoj  of  provi-  dehcate,    and    beantifu]    wooian 

iions  and  ammuaition,  with  a  re-  coolly  attending  to  the  duties  she 

inforeement  of  3,000  men,  compos-  had  prescribed  to  hersdf,  in  the 

ed  of  Spanish  guards,Swiss,  and  vo-  midst  of  the  roost  tremendous  fire 

lonteers  of  Arragon,  unexpectedly  of  diot  and  shells ;  nor  were  they 

made  their  entrance  into  the  dty,  able  to  percdve  fiom  the  first  mo- 

under  the  command  of  Don  Fran-  raent  that  she  entered  on  this  glo- 

Cisco  Pblafox,  the  brother  of  the  rions  coorse,  that  the  idea  of  per- 

captain  general.  sonal  danger  could  produce  upon 

A  council  of  war  held,  August  her  the  slightest  efiect,  or  bjend  her 

8th,  came  to  the  following  ever  from  her  benevolent  and  patriotic 

memorable    resolutions :    "  That  purpose.    The  loss  of  women  and 

those  quarters  of  the  city  in  which  boys  during   the  siege  was  very 

the    Arragonese   yet    maintained  great,   and  fully  proportionate  to 

tiiem,  should  continue  to  be  de-  that  of  the  men.    In  fact,  they 

fendcNl  with  the  same  firmness  that  were  always  the  most  forward ;  and 

had  hitherto  been  so  conspicuous,  the  difficulty  was,  to  teach  them  a 

—Should  the  enemy  at  last  prevail,  prudent  and  proper  sense  of  their 

the  people  were  to  retire  by  the  danger. 

bridge  over  the  Ebro,    into   the  During  the  night  of  the  13th  of 

suburbs,  and  having  destroyed  the  August,  the  fire  of  the  French  was 

bridge,  to  defend  the  suburbs  till  particularly  destructive ;  and  when 

they  perished/'     This  resolution  their  batteries  ceased,  flames  were 

of  the  general,  and  his  officers,  was  seen  to  burst  out  in  many  parts  of 

received  by  the  people  with  the  the  buildings  in  their  possession, 

loudest  acclamations.    The  most  On  the  morning  of  the  14th,  to  the 

sanguinary  conflict  had  been  con-  great  surprise  of  the  Arragoneze, 

tinned  from  street  to  street,  from  dieir  columns  were  seen  at  a  dis- 

house  to  house,  and  from  room  to  tance  retreating  over  the  plain  on 

room,  for  eleven  days ;  when  (the  the  road  to  Pampeluna.    The  re- 

toraged  populace  always  gaining  treating  French  were  followed  into 

ground  by  degrees  on  the  disciplin-  Navarre  by  general  Palafox,  with  a 

ed  troops  of  the  French )  the  space  force  composed  of  Arragonese  and 

occupied   by  the  French  was  re-  Valentians,  who  had  begun  their 

duced  to  about  one-eighth  part  of  march  for  the  relief  of  Saragossa, 

the  city.  when  the  siege  was  raised. 

The  spirit  displayed  by  the  men,  Mr.  Vaughan,  who  was  several 
was  seconded  in  the  most  admirable  weeks  in  Saragossa,  where  he  was 
manner  by  the  women  of  Sara-  introduced  to  Don  Joseph  Palafox, 
gossa.  The  countess  Burita,  a  and  lived  at  his  table,  and  who 
lady  of  great  rank  in  that  country,  took  great  pains  to  enquire  into 
formed  a  corps  of  women  for  the  every  particular,  tells  us,  in  con- 
relief  of  the  wounded,  and  for  the  elusion  of  his  narrative,  that  though 
purpose  of  carrying  provisions  and  he  had  seen  in  Saragossa  many  a 
wine  to  the  soldiers.  Many  per-  parent  who  had  lost  his  children, 
sons  ef  the  most  unquestionable  ve-  and  many  a  man  reduced  from 
racity  in  Saragossa,  declared,  that  competency  to  poverty,  he  literally 

did 
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del  Bio  Seco,  in  the  province  of 
Leon,  which  turned  the  tide  of 
fortune,  and  might  have  exceed- 
ingly damped,  if  not  altogether 
quashed  the  insurrection,  if  this 
advantage  on  the  side  of  the  French 
had  not  been  counterbalanced  by 
the  events  in  the  south  and  the  east 
just  related. 

Marshal  Bessieres  at  the  same 
time  that  he  sent  a  force  against 
Saragossa,. pushed  forward  columns 
for  the  reduction  of  liOgrono,  Se- 
govia, Valladolid,  and  St.  Andero. 
All  these  objects  were  easily  ac- 
complished. The  raw  and  undis- 
ciplined levies  of  patriots  did  not 
long  sustain  a  conflict  with  the  im- 
petuous and  well-directed  exertions 
of  the  veteran  and  victorious 
French  ;  but  consulted  their  safety 
by  flight,  for  the  most  part  throw- 
ing down  their  arms.  On  the  7th 
of  June,  general  Frere,  having  ar- 
rived '  with  his  column  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  Segovia,  sent 
an  officer  to  the  magistrates  de- 
manding a  parley. 

The  insurgents,  5,000  strong, 
with  thirty  cannons,  would  not 
suffer  the  messenger  to  approach, 
but  fired  on  him  with  cannon.  On 
this  the  place  was  taken  by  force;the 
resistance  here  was  not  inconsider- 
able ;  a  great  number  of  wounded 
and  others,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  French,  with  all  their  cannon. 
The  city  of  Segovia,  after  the  de- 
feat and  flight  of  the  armed  pea- 
sants, made  its  submissions,  in  the 
manner  required  by  the  French  ge- 
neral. When  general  La  Salle, 
June  8th,  was  approaching  Placen- 
tia,  a  deputation,  with  the  bishop 
at  their  head,  brought  the  submis- 
sion of  the  town.  The  town  and 
province  of  Palentia  were  disarm- 


ed.  On  the  12th  of  June,  general 
La  Salle  advanced  to  Duennas, 
where  he  formed  a  junction  with 
general  Merle,  and  from  whence 
he  continued  his  march  to  Valla- 
dolid, where  the  spirit  of  insurrec* 
tion  had  grown  very  strong,  and 
which  was  a  great  rendezvous  of 
the  patriots.  General  Cuesta,  with 
7,000  men  and  six  pieces  of  artille- 
ry, had  taken  post  at  Cabezon,  a 
small  town  on  the  Pisuerga,  about 
nine  miles  to  the  north  of  Valla- 
dolid. General  Sabathier  was  or- 
dered to  force  the  position,  which 
had  been  reconnoitred,  of  the  in- 
surgents, whilst,  general  Merle  waa 
directed  to  cut  off  his  retreat  to 
Valladolid.  The  firing,  according 
to  the  French  accounts,  lasted  but 
half  an  hour,  when  the  insurgents 
were  completely  beaten,  scattered 
in  every  direction  on  the  field  of 
battle,  leaving  their  artillery,  4,000 
muskets,  and  about  one  thousand 
killed. 

The  gazette  of  Madrid,  thati8th^' 
French  gazette,  states,  that  five  or 
six  hundred  French  beat  fourteen 
or  fifteen  thousand  rebels.  The 
gazette  of  Oviedo,  on  the  contrary 
says,  that  the  number  of  the  French 
and  Spaniards  in  this  engagement, 
was  nearly  equal ;  but  that  the 
French  had  the  advantage  of  a 
more  numerous  artillery,  while  the 
patriots  had  only  four  cannon  ;  yet 
that  in  spite  of  this  disadvantage  on 
the  part  of  the  Spaniards,  the 
French  had  left  seven  hundred 
dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  from 
whence  they  carried  off  their 
wounded. 

Such  are  the  lying  miracleSf  that 
not  unfrequently  embarrass  the 
annalist ;  who,  if  he  will  not  wait 
for  the    developement    of    time, 

[P  2]  sometimes 
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somctrmes  finds  himself  under  the 
necessityoffcrminghisopinionSjand 
framing  his  accounts,  not  by  faith 
in  the  reports  of  the  day,  but  by 
an  estimate  of  what  is  most  pro- 
bable, and  attending  to  conse- 
quences. 

The  bishop  of  Valladoh'd,  with 
the  principal  clergy  of  the  city, 
came  to  mectgeneralLa  Salle,  sup- 
plicating forgiveness  to  the  city 
and  its  inhabitants,  which  was  rea- 
dily granted.  The  city  and  pro- 
vince of  Valladolid  were  disarmed. 
Ten  members  of  the  council  of 
Placentia,  Segovia,  and  Valladolid, 
were  deputed  to  go  to  his  Catholic 
majesty  (Joseph  Buonaparte)  at 
Bayonne,  there  to  supplicate  his 
forgiveness,  in  the  ax^t  of  tender- 
ing their  own  fealty,  and  that  of 
tlieir  fellow-citizens. 

General  Merle  proceeded  to  the 
mountains  of  St.  Andero* :  on  the 
morning  of  the  21st  of  June,  he 
fell  upon  the  insurgent  patriots, 
beaded  by  the  bishop,  drove  them 
from  all  their  positions,  and  took 
from  them  two  eighteen  pounders, 
which,  loaded  with  grape  shot,  they 
had  fired  only  twice.  In  other 
parts  of  the  mountainous  district, 
parties  of  the  insurgents  were  driven 
from  post  to  post  into  St.  Andero, 
by  general  Duces.  On  the  23rd, 
the  generals  Merle  and  Ducos  en- 
tered St.  Andero,  on  different  sides 
of  the  town.  The  peasants  every 
where  returned  to  their  homes. 
The  city  of  St.  Andero  having 
made  its  submission,  like  Segovia, 
Fl^centia,  andValladolid,  was  oblig- 


ed to  swear  fealty  to  tlie  usurper. 
Thus  quietness  was  restored  for 
the  present  to  Navarre,  Guipuscoa, 
and  Biscay. 

A  great  number  of  patriots  had 
been  assembling,  for  some  time,  at 
Benevento,  under  the  standard  of 
general  Cuesta.  In  this  number 
were  comprehended  all  the  Spanish 
prisoners  who  had  been  sent  back 
to  Spain  by  the  British  government. 
With  this  force,  general  Cuesta 
inarched  on  Cb  Valladolid,  with  the 
design  of  cutting  off  the  communi- 
cation between  Uie  French  in  the 
northern  provinces  of  Spain,  and 
those  in  Madrid.  It  was  his  plan, 
having  reduced  Valladolid,  to  ad- 
vance to  Burgos.  The  force  un- 
der Cuesta,  is  stated  by  the  French 
gazette  to  have  amounted  to  not 
less  than  35,000.  Marshal  Bes- 
sieres,  aware  of  the  design  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  sensible  of  the  im- 
portance of  maintaining  the  post  at 
Valladolid,  advanced  to  meet  them 
with  a  force,  amounting  in  all  to 
12,000,  of  which  2,000  were  caval- 
ry, with  a  proportionate  train  of 
artillery.  On  the  Hth  of  July,  at 
break  of  day,  he  came  in  sight  of 
the  enemy,  who  occupied  a  large 
extent  of  ground  on  the  heights  of 
Medina  del  Rio  Seco.  Bessieres 
attacked  them  on  the  right.  ^  And 
at  the  same  time  general  Monton, 
at  the  head  of  another  division, 
made  himself  master  of  the  town 
of  Medina  del  Rio  Seco,  with  fixed 
bayonets.  All  the  positions  of  the 
Spaniards  were  carried ;  they  fled 
in  great  confusion ;  and  they  lost 

all 


•  A  canton  or  small  province  oh  the  coast  of  Biscay,  between  Asturia  de  San- 
tlUana,  Old  Castille,  and  Biscay.  St.  Andero  is  one  of  the  first  commercial  ports 
of  Spain,  being  in  the  number  of  those  called  Abiiitados^  that  is,  authorized  to 
raTFy  o«  every  kind  of  trade,  with  America. 
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all  their  artillery^  consisting  of  40 
pieces  of  cannon.  Six  thousand 
were  made  prisoners,  according 
to  the  French  accounts,  and  more 
than  12,000  left  on  the  field  of 
battle.  All  their  baggage  and  mi- 
litary stores  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  French.  The  Spaniards  fled 
first  to  Benevento,  from  whence, 
after  a  short  halt,  they  continued 
their  retreat  to  Labenara,  Leon, 
and  Astorga.  They  were  pursued 
by  marshal  Bessieres,  who  at  Bene- 
vento,  July  19th,  found  an  immense 
quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition. 
Here,  he  received  a  letter  of  sub- 
mission from  the  inhabitants  of 
Zamora,  and  on  the  following  day, 
the  20th,  he  entered  that  town, 
from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Ma- 
jorga.  At  Majorga  he  received  a 
deputation  from  Leon  ;  which  cit^ 
he  entered  on  the  26th.  The  bi- 
shop came  two  miles  to  meet  lym, 
and  the  council  appearing  before 
the  gates  of  the  city,  presented  the 
keys,  in  token  of  submission. 

According  to  certain  accounts  in 
the  Spanish  newspapers  of  the 
day,  the  Spanish  army  did  not  ex- 
ceed fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand 
infantry,  and  eight  hundred  caval- 
ry. The  Spaniards,  it  was  stated, 
were  in  the  first  onset  so  fortunate 
as  to  beat  back  the  French,  and 
take  and  spike  four  pieces  of 
cannon.  But  the  field  of  battle 
being  in  a  vast  plain,  the  patriots, 
who  were  carried  by  their  impetu- 
osity out  of  their  ranks,  without  a 
sufficient  number  of  horsemen  to 
make  head  against  the  French  ca- 
valry, and  unaccustomed  to  any 
such  prompt  evolutions  as  might 


have  supplied  that  deficiency,  were 
obliged  to  leave  the  field  of  battle 
to  the  French,  with  thirteen  of 
their  camion :  though  it  was  said 
they  retreated  in  good  order,  and 
afterwards  rallied. 

The  kind  of  order  observed,  is 
sufficiently  illustrated  by  the  ra- 
pidity  of^^  their  retreat,  and  the 
distance  to  which  tliey  retreated. 
On  the  other  hand  that  their  dis^ 
asters  were  not  so  great  as  had  . 
been  given  out  by  the  French,  and 
that  reinforcements  were  advancing 
to  join  general  Cuesta,  is  render-' 
ed  extremely  probable  by  the  re- 
treat or  flight  of  king  Joseph  Buo- 
naparte, on  the  27th of  July,  from 
Madrid. 

After  intelligence  was  received 
of  the  surrender  of  Dupont*  at 
Baylen,  and  the  discovery  that  so 
many  of  the  ministers  of  Joseph 
had  made  their  escape  from  Ma- 
drid, the  French  immediately  be- 
gan to  fortify  the  Reteiro.  Du- 
hesme  had  been  repulsed  from  Ge- 
rona,  Arragossa  still  held  out,  ar- 
mies from  Valencia  and  Andalusia 
menaced  the  capital.  The  army 
of  the  western  provinces,  under  ge- 
neral Cuesta,  though  routed  and 
dispersed  by  the  battle  of  Medina 
del  Rio  Seco,  manifested  a  deter- 
mination to  rally.  The  French, 
therefore,  in  the  evening  of  the 
twenty-ninth  of  July,  began  to 
evacuate  Madrid.  King  Joseph, 
with  the  last  companies  of  the 
troops,  left  Madrid  on  the  twenty- 
ninth,  and  took  the  rout  of  Sego- 
via, from  whence  he  proceeded  tfi 
Burgos,  the  rendezvous  of  the 
whole  of  his  army  at  and  in  th» 

vicinity 


*  We  omitted  to  mention  in  its  proper  jjlace,  that  general  Dupont,  on  his  ar- 
rival in  France  was  tried  by  a  court  martial,  condemned  to  death,  and  imme- 
diately shot  by  torch  light. 
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vicinity  of  Madrid.  The  French 
carried  along  with  them  all  the  ar- 
tillery and  ammunition,  for  which 
they  could  find  means  of  convey- 
ing ;  spiking  the  cannon,  and  des- 
troying the  ammunition  they  were 
obliged  to  leave  behind  them. — 
They  plundered  the  public  trea- 
sury, and  carried  oft'  all  the  jewels 
belonging  to  the  crown,  and  all 
the  plate,  and  whatever  was  most 
valuable  in  the  palaces  belonging 
to  Charles  IV,  and  Ferdinand  VII, 
or  to  any  of  the  branches  of  the 


royal  family.  On  which  it  was 
merrily  observed,  and  became  a 
common  saying  among  the  Spa- 
niards, that,*'  Because  Joseph  could 
not  put  the  crown  on  his  himd,  he 
had  put  it  in  his  pocket." 

The  French  army  was  accom- 
panied or  followed  by  such  of 
the  Spaniards  as  had  accepted 
offices  under  the  government  of 
king  Joseph,  and  most  of  the  French 
established  in  various  situations  in 
Madrid. 


C  H  A  P. 
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CHAP.    Xlf. 


Erroneous  Opinion  of  BuonapartS  respecting  the  Spaniards*-^Emm€^ 
ous  Conduct  in  consequence  of  thts*'*^Attempt  to  conceal4he  Extent 
and  Strength  of  the  Spanish  Insurrections  from  the  French^  Ger^ 
man^  and  other  Nations. — Liberation  of  the  Spanish  Troops  m  the 
North  of  Germany. '^Military  Preparations  of  Austria^^-^Alarm  pf 
Buonaparte.'^Remonstrances  and  Explanations. — Troops  of  ths 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine  y  taken  into  the  Pay  of  France,'^  Sent  tulo 
France  to  Supply  the  Place  of  the  French  Regiments  to  be  sent  i^ 
Spain. — Intef^iew  between-  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  Buonaparti 
at  Erfurlh. — Insurrection  in  Portugal. -^  British  Expedition  to  Par-"^ 
tugal  under  the  Orders  of  Sir  Arthur  We lledey. '^Convention  ^ 
Cintra. 


BUONAPARTE,reckoningthat 
Spain  would  be  a  very  easy 
conquest,  thought  that  the  speedi- 
est way  to  take  possession  of  the 
country  would  be,  not  to  keep  his 
forces  together  in  one  strong  army, 
as  might  have  been  necessary  where 
any  great  resistance  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, but  to  push  forward  de- 
tachments, as  we  have  seen,  in 
every  direction.  At  first  he  affected 
to  treat  the  insurrection  in  Spain 
with  great  contempt. — He  was  at 
uncommon  pains  to  conceal  the 
real  state  of  affairs  in  Spain  from 
the  French  and  the  Germans  too. 
He  gave  out,  in  his  newspapers, 
French  and  German,  that  all  that 
was  most  respectable  in  the  Spa- 
nish nation  was  devoted,  and  that 
•even  zealously,  to  the  new  dynasty 
and  order  of  affairs  in  Spain,  and 
that  it  was  only  the  mere  rabble 
of  day-labourers,  peasants,  and 
low  tradesmen,  under  the  direction 
of  the  monks,  whom  he  repre- 
sented as  fanatical  and  ignorant  to 


a  degree  much  beyond  the  blind 
fanaticism  of  the  monks  in  Franed 
and  Italy,  among  whom  were  some* 
times  found  men  of  learning  and 
talents.  The  monks  of  Spain  he 
( that  is,  his  literary  emissaries,  in 
conformity  to  his  will  and  obe* 
dience  to  his  directions)  described 
as  clownish  and  uncouth  in  their 
personal  appearance,  and  bearing 
an  exact  likeness  to  so  many 
butchers.  Ail  this  was  only  an 
acknowledgment  of  what  he  ap* 
prehended  from  the  zeal  and  ex*^ 
ertions  of  that  religious  body. 
While  he  laboured  to  persuade  the 
French,  and  particularly,  it  may 
be  presumed,  the  Spaniards  at  a 
distance  from  home,  that  the  most 
respectable  part  of  the  Spanish 
nation  was  sincerely  attached  to 
king  Joseph,  he  used  means  also 
for  impre^^sing  the  inhabitants  of 
Spain  with  a  belief  that  their  coun- 
trymen that  had  been  drawn  into 
the  French  service,  were  also  de*- 
voted  to  him.     It   was  published 

in 
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in  the  Paris  newspapers,  August  and,  under  the  protection  of  the 
12,  as  an  article  from  Hamburgh,  British  fleet,  were  conveyed  with 
that  the  Spanisli  troops  under  the  their  stores,  arms,  and  artillery,  to 
marquis  of  llomana,  had  come  for^  Spain,  where  they  landed  at  Co- 
ward of  their   own    accord,    and  runna  on  the  30th  of  September, 
with    great   zeal    to  swear  allegi-  The  marquis   of  Romana  himself 
ance,    and   Iiad   proffered    a    de-  returned    home  by    the    way    of 
tachment     from     their    corps    of  London,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
picked  men,   to  form  a  guard  of  16th  of  September,  for  the  purpose 
honour  for  king  Joseph.     But  on  of  having  a  conference  with  the  Bri- 
the  contrary,  this  gallant  corps  was  tish  ministry,  and  British  military 
no  sooner  informed  of  the  forced  officers.  But  one  Spanish  regiment, 
abdication   and   captivity   of    the  near  two  thousand  strong,  in  Jut- 
royal    family,  ^and   of   what   was  land,  was  too  distant,  and  too  cri- 
passing  in  Spain,  than  they  burned  tically  situated  to  effect  its  escape, 
with   ardor  to   join   the  ranks   of  And  two  in  Zealand,  after  firing  on 
their   countrymen.      Though  sur-  the  French  general   Frision,  who 
rounded     by     hostile     battalions,  commanded  them,  and  killing  one 
they  planted  their  colours  in  the  of  his  aid-de-camps  by  hisside,  were 
centre  of  a  circle  which  they  form-  disarmed.     While   Frision   was  in 
ed,    and    swore    on    their    knees,  the  act  of  haranguing  these  troops, 
to  be  faithful  to  their  country.  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  them 
By  a  well   combined   plan,  con-  to  declare  for  king  Joseph,  one  of 
certcd  between  Keats,  the  British  the  soldiers,   burning  with  indig- 
admiral  in  the  Baltic,  and  Roraana,  nation,    and  regardless  of  conse- 
ten  thousand  of  the  Spanish  troops  quences,  stepped   forth   from    the 
stationed  in  Funen,  Langland,  Zea-  ranks  and  fired   a    pistol   at  him, 
land,    and   Jutland,    emancipated  which,  missing  the  general,  killed 
themselves  from  the  French  yoke,  the  aid-de-camp.* 

When 


•  The  IMarquis  de  la  Romana  was  kept  in  profound  ignorance  of  the  glorious 
events  that  had  taken  place  in  his  country,  and  various  attempts  had  heen  made 
on  the  part  of  the  British  government,  to  communicate  the  tidings  to  him,  and  to 
devise  means  fjr  his  escape  with  the  troops  under  his  command,  without  cife^t. — 
At  lens^th  a  Swedish  clergyman  was  found  in  whose  honour,  good  sense,  and 
enterpnsing  disposition,  the  firmest  confidence  could  be  placed.  This  gentleman, 
disguised  as  a  low  and  travelling  tradesman,  went  by  the  way  of  Heligoland,  and 
having  overcome  many  obstacles  witli  the  utmost  patience,  prudence,  and  forti- 
tude, at  length  arrived  at  the  place  where  the  marquis  and  his  troops  were  sta- 
tioned. Having  ascertained  the  person  of  the  marquis,  he  was  obliged  to  watch 
dncessantly  for  an  opportunity  of  addressing  him,  without  exciting  the  suspicion  of 
the  numerous  spies  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  The  venerable  agent  at  last  was 
obliged,  as  if  by  accident,  to  jostle  the  marquis  in  the  street,,  in  order  to  attract 
his  attention.  Having  done  so,  he  apologized,  as  if  ignorant  of  the  person  whon: 
he  addressed,  and  concluded  with  offering  to  sell  him  some  excellent  coffee. 
The  marquis  treated  tliis  offer  with  contempt,  and  signified  that  he  supposed  he 
was  speaking  to  a  smuggler.  The  minister  of  the  gospel,  however,  persevered 
in  recommending  his  coffee,  and  in  the  course  of  the  conversation,  found  means 
to  intimate  that  lie  was  not  a  smuggler  but  a  gentleman. — "  We'll  soon  see.tha'," 
S£Ud  the  marquis,  and  then  asked  him  if  he  could  speak  latin.    The  minister  in- 

sw€fed 
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*  When  ihe  real  state  ot  affiurs  iti 
Spain  bec^Ane  manifest  to  all  Eu- 
rope by  the  flight  of  king  Joseph 
from  Madrid,  and  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  French  forces  on  the 
defiles  of  Biscay,  and  on  the  Ebro; 
Buonapart6*s  sarcasms  against  the 
insurgents;  and  his  misrepresenta- 
tions of  facts,  were  interrupted  for 
a  long  time,  as  well  as  his  military 
operations.  Not  a  word  was  said 
.  of  Spain.  Even  the  Moniteur  was 
silent.  TThe  world  entertained  great 
curiosity  to  know  what  face  would 
be  put  on  the  flight  of  Joseph,  and 
the  inactivity  of  the  French  in 
Spain.  It  was  given  out  by  the 
French  government  at  Madrid,  that 
the  king  found  it  necessary  tb  re- 
tire  for  a  time  from  that  city,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health ;  which 
was  every  where  made  a  subject  of 
ridicule.  But  nothing  at  all  was 
said  on  the  matter  in  the  newspapers 
of  France,  Italy,  or  Germany.  It 
was  evident  to  Buonaparte,  that 
the  Spanish  insurrection  was  of  too 
serious  and  formidable  a  nature  to 
be  treated  lightly  in  respectofeither 
words  or  actions.  It  was  mani- 
festly not  to  be  crushed  but  by 
a  very  large  force,  and  a  larger 
one  too  than  any  he  could  march 
against  it,  if  the  Germans  should 
avail  themselves  of  so  inviting  an 
occasion  to  throw  off  his  yoke,  and 
above  all,  if  the  emperor  of  Russia 
should  swerve  from  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit.     The  Austrians  had  been 


I  ••  • 

employed  for  the  last  three  ji 
in  bringing  their  fins     es  into 
der,  and  of  late  in  gi 
their  frontier,  form)       mag) 
and  increasing  their  armies  loi 
yond  what  was  at  all  necessary 
the  preservation  of  internal  t 
quilhty,   and  apparently   wita 
view  not  to  mere  defence,  but 
aggression.     This  did  not  ei 
the  observation,  or  fail  to  ex 
the  suspicions  of  the  French  go^ 
ment.    A  long  correspondence 
sued  on  the  subject,   which  ' 
aflerwardspubli8hed,betw<      co 
MetternichtheAusti         ii  '  ' 

at  Paris,  and  Cam      ny,  me  rre 
minister  of  external  relations,    j 
French  minister,  on  the  part  of 
master,  after  calling  to   mind  i 
moderation  of  the   conqueror 
the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  asked 
Austrians  what  they  feared  tt\ 
France,  or  of  what  they  had 
complain.    If  certain  posts  still  < 
cupied  by  the  French  in  Silesia, 
in  any  other  part  towards  the  fron* 
tiers  of  Austria  had  giyen  umbrage, 
or  caused  any  apprehension,  they 
should  be  immediately  evacuated— 
An  uncommon  degree  of  earnest- 
ness on  tlie  part  of  Buonaparte  to 
persuade  the  court  of  Vienna,  that  ■ 
he  did  not  entertain  any  hostile  de- 
signs against  Austria,  is  apparent 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  cor- 
respondence.     "  It  is  not,**  said 
Buonaparte,  "  any  part  of  my  poli- 
tical system,  to  destroy,  or  even  to 

humble 


swered  in  the  affirmative,  ^nd  a  conversation  ensued,  apj)arently  about  coffee, 
as  the  gestures  of  both  were  calculated  to  deceive  all  who  might  observe  them.  The 
marquis  was  then  duly  informed  of  every  thing  that  had  occurred  in  Spain,  of  the 
assistance  the  British  government  had  rendered,  and  of  the^eadiness  of  nis  Britan- 
nic majesty  to  adopt  anv  measure  that  might  be  thought  uracticable  for  effecting 
the  rescue  of  himself  and  his  troops,  that  they  might  join  tneir  heroic  countrymen 
in  resisting  the  base  attempts  of  France  to  enslave  them. 
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humble  the  House  of  Austria:" 
and  in  this  he  was  no  doubt,  as 
has  since  appeared,  sincere.  It 
could  not  be  any  part  of  his  policy 
to  annihilate  a  barrier  so  conve- 
nient and  necessary,  against  the 
poweroftheRussians,  growingevery 
(lay,  by  the  natural  progress  of  po- 
pulation and  improvement,  in  so 
vast  an  empire,  greater  and  greater. 
The   Austrian    minister,    on     the 

Eart  of  his  court,  disclaimed  all 
ostile  designs  against  Franco,  and 
explained  the  increase  of  the  mi- 
litary force,  complained  of,  by 
the  general  necessity  that  all  the 
powers  of  Europe  now  felt  them- 
selves to  be  under,  of  propor- 
tioning the  scale  of  their  standing 
armies  to  that  of  their  neighbours. 
The  Austrians  persevered  in  their 
military  preparations. — Orderswere 
transmitted  from  Paris  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  to  call  out  their  respective 
-quotas,  which,  when  assembled 
would  be  very  powerful.  Of  the 
German  troops  of  this  confede- 
ration, 80,000  were  taken  into 
the  pay  of  France,  clothed  in  the 
uniform  of  French  soldiers,  and 
sent  into  France  to  garrison  the 
towns  quitted  by  French  regiments 
sent  to  reinforce  the  French  army 
in  Spain.  In  this  manoeuvre  it  was 
his  object  to  render  it  impossible 
for  the  German  princes  to  revolt 
from  him  to  Austria,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  stationed  a  force 
in  France  better  for  some  of  his 
purposes,  such  as  that  of  enforcing 
the  conscription,  than  that  which 
it  replaced ;  in  as  much  as  Germans 
would  not  be  so  likely,  astheFrench 
regiments,  to  sympathise  and  co- 
alesce with  the  people.  But  what- 
ever might  be  the  inclinations,  or 
the  attempts  of  the  Germans,  they 


were  not  to  be  considered  as  for« 
midable,  if  the  emperor  of  the 
North,  as  Buonaparte  had  affected 
to  style  him,  should  abide  by  his 
engagements.  Alexander,  at  this 
moment,  held  in  his  hand  the 
balance  of  Europe,,  the  fate  of 
many  nations,  their  condition 
whether  as  independent  states,  or 
as  submissive  provinces  of  a  great 
and  domineering  empire,  probably 
for  many  centuries  !  Into  which- 
soever of  the  scales  the  Czar  should 
throw  his  weight,  that  must  inevi- 
tably preponderate.  To  confirm 
and  fix  the  resolution  of  Alexander 
was  a  matter  of  the  last  importance* 
and  what  Buonaparte  did  not  think 
it  prudent  to  commit  to  the 
agency  of  any  of  his  ministers. 
He  determined  to  have  a  personal 
interview  with  the  emperor  of  the 
North ;  on  whose  mind  it  would 
appear  he  was  perfectly  confident 
he  should  maintain  an  ascendant. 
For  on  the  11th  of  September  he 
addressed  in  print,  his  soldiers  as 
follows  :  **  Soldiers,  after  triumph- 
ing on  the  borders  of  the  Danube, 
and  the  Vistula,  you  traversed  Ger- 
many, by  forced  marches  ;  you  arc 
now  with  the  same  celerity  to  tra- 
verse France. 

•*  Soldiers,  I  declare  that  I  have 
need  of  you.  The  hideous  leopard 
contaminates,  by  its  presence  the 
territory  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
Let  your  faces  strike  him  with 
terror,  and  put  him  to  flight ;  let 
us  carry  our  victorious  eagles  even 
to  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  Ihere 
we  have  an  affront  to  revenge. 

"  Soldiers,  you  have  surpassed 
in  renown,  all  the  warriors  of  mo- 
dern times.  You  have  equalled  the 
Roman  Legions,  who  in  one  cam- 
paign  triumphed  on  the  Rhine,  the 
Euphrates,  Illyrium,  and  the  Tagus. 

A  durable 
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A  durable  peace  and  perm^ent 
prosperity  shall  be  the  reward  of 
your  exploits^  No  good  French'* 
man  can  enjoy  a  moment's  repose* 
so  long  as  the  sea  is  not  free  and 
open* 

**  Soldiers,  all  that  you  have 
already  achieved,  or  that  remains 
yet  to  be  done  for  the  hajmmeu 
ilf  the  French  peopUf  and  for 
my  glory.«-Be. assured,  that  the 
remembrance  of  so  great  services 
ahall  remain  for  ever  engraven 
on  my  heart."  When  the  French 
army  perfectly  sensible  that  the 
French  people  were  in  a  situation 
the  most  wretched,  they  were  re- 
minded by  this  harangue  that  the 
true  motive  of  their  ruler  was  his 
oiMH  glory.  It  is  humiliating  to 
human  nature,  to  think  that  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  armed  men, 
should  hear  such  language,  and 
perhaps  even  feel  a  pride  in  ex- 
tending, by  prolonged  fatigue,  at 
the  risk  of  their  lives,  and  by  the 
sacrifice  of  their  country,  the  glory 
of  a  fortunate  and  inhuman  usurper ! 

The  place  appointed  for  a  meet- 
ing and  conference  between  Alex- 
ander and  Napoleon,  was  Erfurth, 
a  city  in  the  circle  of  the  lower 
Khine,  belonging  to  the  electorate 
of  Mayence.  They  met  here  on 
the  27th  of  September.  But  the 
order  of  time  calls  our  attention 
for  the  present,  to  the  efforts  of 
the  patriots  with  their  allies  in  Por- 
tugal, springing  from  the  same 
cause,  goipg  hand  in  hand,  and 
having  the  same  object  in  view,  with 
those  of  their  neighbouring  and 
kindred  Spaniards. 


The  inhabitantt  of  Liiboiir  pmHi 
awed  by  the  army  of  Junotg  wM 
restrained  at  first  from  vr^f^fij^ 
sing  their  joy  otherwise  Ui«d  .|| 
private;  and  confidential  cowtm^ 
sation.  The  public  voice  of  Bfl% 
tugal  was  fiitt  heard  at  Opon(% 
This  town,  besides  the  circopi^ 
stance  of  being  situate  at  a  etfol^' 
derable  distance  from  the  ftlVQf 
under  Junot,  possessed  anothir 
advantage.  It  bad  been  oct 
by  about  three  thousand  Sj{ 
troops,  who,  before  their  c 
ture  to  join  the  patriotic  staivlf 
ard  in  Spain,  took  the  French  f/^ 
nerai  under  whose  orders  they  wei% 
and  all  his  staff,  prisoners,  and  4e^ 
livered  up  the  government  of  jAJi 
city  to  Lewis  D'Oliveda,  who  hl^ 
filled  that  office  before  the  arrifat 
of  the  French.  The  treacheixff 
this  man,  l)is  attachment  totbe 
French,and  the  measures  he  tooklqir 
restoringtheauthorityofthe  Freni^ 
roused  the  indignation  and  p9g^ 
of  the  people  to  such  a  pitch,  thi^ 
he  found  it  impossible  to  ave^ 
their  threatened  vengeance  other- 
wise than  by  yielding  up  his  ai)* 
thority.  They  rose,  18tn  of  June, 
in  one  body,  broke  open  the  depots 
of  stores,  and  having  supplied 
themselves  with  arms,  proceeded 
to  destroy  every  vestige  of  French 
power,  and  to  imprison  every  ppt^ 
•son  suspected  of  being  in  .their 
interest.  The  bishop  of  Oport^, 
who,  with  most  of  the  other  prie9tP> 
had  been  incessant  in  his  efibr^ 
to  rouse  the  people  to  arms,*  was 
appointed  governor  of  the  city,  and 

the 


*  The  worthy  bishop  had  not  thought  it  his  duty  to  pay  any  regard  to  thepsski 
toral  letter  of  uie  JnquUUor  General  of  aU  IdHgdonu  and  dominions  belonging  to 
her  Catholic  niiyesty, reconunending submission  to  the  French.  ^^  The  poweFsthst 
be/'  published  at  Lisbon,  by  the  direction,  no  doubt,  of  Buonaparte,  who  seems  on 
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the'most  vigorous  measures  were 
adopted  for  defending  it  against 
any  force.  General  Loison,  with 
about  3,000  men,  advanced  against 
the  insurgents  as  far  as  Amirante ; 
but  on  bcins;  made  acquainted  with 
the  determmed  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Oporto,  he  retreated  on 
Lisbon,  Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
northern  provinces  of  Portugal, 
rose  in  arms  against  the  French. 
The  south  of  Portugal  was  re- 
strained from  coming  forward  so 
generally,  or  in  so  open  a  manner, 
y  tlieir  vicinity  to  the  army  of 
Junoty  and  also  by  a  strong  and 
numerous  French  party  among 
themselves.  Notwithstanding  the 
terror,  however,  of  Junot,a  friendly 
, intercourse,  as  has  been  above  no^ 
ticed,  was  maintained  between 
Lisbon  and  sir  Charles  Cotton. 

As  soon  as  Junot  received  cer- 
tain intelligence  of  the  Spanish 
insurrection,  he  ordered  the  Spa- 
nish troops  to  be  disarmed,  and 
put  on  board  the  hulks  in  the  Ta- 
gus. 

The  French  being  expelled  from 
the  norkhern  provinces  of  Portugal, 
and  the  authority  of  the  prince 
regent  re-established,  provisional 
juntas  were  formed,  similar  in 
their  character  and  functions  to 
those  of  Spain.  Of  these,  that 
of  Oporto  exerted  itself  witli  the 
most  zeal  and  effect,  in  heighten- 
ing and  directing  the  patriotic  en- 
thusiasm of  the  people,  and  in  the 
establishment  of  such  orders  and 


regulations  as  were  required  by 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
country.  Oporto,  in  this  respect, 
was  the  Seville  of  Portugal.  The 
junta  having  taken  such  measures 
for  raising  and  supporting  an  army 
as  circumstances  .admitted,  natu- 
rally looked  for  support  and  as- 
sistance to  England :  nor  were  their 
hopes  xlisappointed.  An  army,  un- 
der the  command  of  sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  destined  for  Portugal, 
where  it  ultimately  landed,  was, 
in  the  first  instance,  ofiered  to  the 
Spaniards.  This  army,  consisting 
of  about  10,000  men,  set  sail  from 
Cork,  on  the  12th  of  July,  and  ar- 
rived at  Cbrunna  on  the  20th. 
The  battle  of  Medina  del  Rio 
Ceco,  had  taken  place  a  few  days 
before,  and  the  Spaniards  were 
retreating  fast  in  different  direc- 
tions :  one  division  of  them  adher- 
ing to  Cuesta,  proceeded  to  Sala- 
manca ;  another,  under  general 
Blake,  made  for  the  mountains. 
In  consequence  of  this  intelligence, 
combined  with  his  instructions,  sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  offered  the  as- 
sistance of  the  force  under  his 
command  to  the  junta  of  Gallicia. 
The  junta  replied,  that  they  did 
not  want  men,  and  that  they 
wished  for  nothing  from  the  Bri- 
tish government  except  money, 
arms,  and  ammunition.  But  they 
expressed  their  firm  conviction  that 
his  army  might  be  of  infinite  ser- 
vice both  to  the  Portuguese,  and 
their  own  nation,  if  it  were  em- 
ployed 


all  occasions  to  have  availed  himself,  as  fiur  as  possible,  of  the  influence  and 
authority  of  the  clergy.  He  made  a  tool  even  of  Pope  Pius  VII  for  the  es* 
tablishment  of  the  concordat^  and  the  total  subversion  of  the  Galilean  church. 
With  the  aid  ol  the  Pope  he  endeavoured  to  exhibit  himself  to  the  French 
nation  in  the  amiable  character  of  a  true  Mend  and  deliverer,  and  a  zealous 
protector  of  the  Catholic  church* 
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ployed  to  drive  the  French  from 
Lisbon.  In  the  north  of  Portugal, 
and  consequently  at  no  great 
distance  from  Gallicia,  the  French 
were  still  in  force.  Against  them, 
in  the  first  place,  sir  Arthur  might 
direct  his  attack  with  every  pro- 
bability of  success,  and  with  the 
certainty  of  relieving  the  province 
of  Gallicia,  if  the  insurrection  at 
Oporto,  still  existed,  or  could  be 
revived  when  he  reached  that  city. 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  leaving  Co- 
runna,  proceeded  to  Oporto.  On 
his  arrival  there,  the  bishop,  who 
was  the  governor,  informed .  him 
that  the  Portuguese  force  was 
sufficient  to  deter  the  French  from 
making  any  attacks,  or  if  not,  to 
repel  them.  Sir  Arthur,  however, 
that  he  might  be  the  better  enabled 
to  judge  what  was  best  to  be  done, 
left  his  forces  at  Oporto,  in  order 
to  have  a  conference  with  Sir 
Charles  Cotton,  off  Lisbon ;  with 
whom  he  consulted  about  the  practi- 
cabilityand  tlie  prudence  of  forcing 
the  entrance  of  the  Tagus,  and  at- 
tacking the  forts  in  the  near  vicinity 
of  that  capital.  In  the  mean  time, 
while  he  was  on  board  the  Hiber- 
nia,  the  admiral's  ship,  he  received 
a  letter  from  general  Spencer,  who 
was  then,  with  about  6,000  men,  off 
Cadiz.  This  force  was  destined 
to  be  employed  either  in  co-ope- 
rating with  the  Spanish  forces 
under  Castanos,  in  their  operations 
against  Dupont,  or  in  conjunction 
with  the  expedition  under  Sir  Ar- 
thur Wellesley.  As  the  junta  of 
Seville  did  not  deem  the  aid  of 
general  Spencer's  corps  at  all  ne- 
cessary towards  the  reduction  of 
Dupont's  army,  and  as  Sir  Arthur 
was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  his 
own  army,  and  that  of  general 
Spencer,  could  be  but  of  littJe  avail 


towards  theexpulsion  of  the  French 
from  Portugal,  while  they  acted 
separately,  he  gave  orders  to  gene- 
ral Spencer  to  join  him. 

The  English  general,  having 
made  himself  acquainted,  as  accu- 
rately as  he  could,  witli  the  nu- 
merical strength  and  disposition  of 
the  French  army,  determined  to 
land  his  forces  in  Mondego  bay, 
where  he  would  be  able  to  e£fect 
a  landing,  and  to  form  his  army 
into  order,  without  any  opposition 
from  the  enemy ;  while  at  the  same 
time,  he  woula  be  assisted  and  sup* 
ported  by  the  Portuguese  army 
which  had  advanced  to  Coimbra. 
Before  he  landed  the  troops  he  re- 
ceived advice  from  the  British  go- 
vernment that  5,000  men,  under 
generalAnstrutherjwereproceediog 
to  join  him,  and  that  12,000  more, 
under  Sir  John  Moore,  would 
speedily  be  dispatched  for  the  same 
purpose.  He  was  also  informed  of 
the  surrender  of  Dupont,  and  that 
the  army  of  Jimot  was  considerabhf 
Weakened  by  the  necessity  of  send- 
ing about  6,000  men,  under  general 
Loison,to  quell  an  insurrection  that 
had  broken  out  in  the  south  of 
Portugal.  This  information  in- 
duced Sir  Arthur  to  disembark  his 
troops  without  delay.  Soon  after 
the  disembarkation  was  effected, 
the  corps  under  general  Spencer 
also  landed.  And  on  the  9th  of 
August  the  advanced  guard  march- 
ed forward  on  the  road  to  Lisbon, 
On  the  12th  the  army  reached 
Legria.  On  the  15th  the  advanced 
guard  came  up  with  a  party  of 
the  French  at  Obidos,  where  a 
slight  action  took  place, occasioned 
principally  by  the  eagerness  of  the 
british  to  attack  and  pursue  the 
enemy.  On  the  16th  the  army 
halted,  and  on  the  next  day  the 

general 
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general  came  to  the  determination 
of  attacking  the  Frencli  under  ge- 
neral Laborde  at  Uoleia. 

Rolcia  is  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence having  a  plain  in  its  front, 
at  the  end  of  a  valley  which  com- 
mences at  Caldas,  and  is  closed  to 
the  southwards  by  mountains  which 
come  in  contact  with  the  hills  form- 
ing the  valley  on  the  lefl;.  In  the 
centre  of  the  valley,  and  about 
eight  miles  from  Roleia,  is  the 
town  and  old  Moorish  fort  of  Obi- 
do8,  from  whence  the  enemy's 
piquets  had  been  driven  on  the 
15th.  From  that  time  the  French 
had  posts  in  the  hills  on  both  sides 
of  the  valle}^  as  well  as  in  the 
plain  in  front  of  the  main  army, 
which  was  posted  on  the  heights 
opposite  to  Roleia;  its  right  resting 
upon  the  hills,  its  left,  on  which 
was  a  windmill,  and  the  whole 
covering  four  or  five  passes  into  the 
mountains  on  their  rear.  Their 
force  amounted  to  about  6,000,  of 
which  about  500  were  cavalry, 
with  five  pieces  of  cannon.  And 
there  was  some  reason  to  believe 
that  general  Loison,  who  was  at  Rio 
Major  on  the  16th,  would  join 
general  Laborde  by  his  right  in  the 
course  of  the  night.  The  plan  of 
attack  was  formed  accordingly,  and 
the  army  breaking  up  from  Caldas 
on  the  17th,  was  formed  into  three 
columns ;  the  right  destined  to  turn 
the  enemy's  left,  and  penetrate  into 
the  mountains  in  his  rear ;  the  left 
to  ascend  the  hills  at  Obidos,  to 
turn  all  the  posts  on  the  left  of  the 
valley,  and  also  watch  the  motions  of 
gen.  Loison;  the  centre  column  to 


attack  general  Laborde's  position  m 
front.*  The  enemy  was  defeated, 
but  retreated  in  good  order.  By 
this  victory  the  road  was  cleared 
to  Lisbon.  On  the  day  after  the 
battle  the  British  army  moved  to 
Lourinha,  to  protect  the  landing 
and  facilitate  the  junction  of  the 
troops  under  geneial  Anstruther; 
and  on  the  21  st  they  resumed  their 
march. 

General  Junot,  having  been  in- 
formed of  the  large  reinforcement 
expected  under  the  command  of 
Sir  John  Moore,  determined  to  at- 
tack the  British  armybefore  the  rein- 
forcement should  arrive-  For  this 
purpose  he  left  Lisbon  with  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  forces  under  his 
command,  and  came  up  with  Sir  Ar- 
thur on  the  morning  of  the  21st  of 
Aug.  Ahard fought  battle|  ensued. 
The  French,  with  fixed  bayonets, 
attacked  the  British  with  their 
usual  impetuosity.  They  were 
driven  back  by  our  troops  with  the 
bayonet.  They  renewed  their  at- 
tacks, in  different  columns,  again 
and  again,  and  were  as  often  driven 
back  with  cooler  intrepidity  and 
greater  strength  of  arm.  At  last 
they  fied  from  the  charge.  In  this 
battle  the  French  lost  IS  pieces  of 
cannon^  23  ammunition  waggons, 
and  about  3,000  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing.  One  general  officer 
was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner, 
and  another  was  killed.  Our  loss 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing, 
amounted  to  nearly  a  thousand. 

After  the  dispositions  for  the 
battle  of  Vimeira  had  been  made, 
Sir  H.  Burrard  arrived  at  the  scene 

of 


•  For  an  account  of  the  action,  see  Sir  Arthur  WeUesley's  dispatches  to  govern- 
ment.   Appendix  to  Chronicle,  p.  259. 
f  For  a  particular  account  of  which,  see  Appendix  to  Chronicle,  p.  262. 
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of  actioiiy  but  declined  to  take 
upon  himself  the  command  of' the 
army.  On  the  22nd,  Sir  Hew  Dai- 
ry mple,  who  bad  been  called  from 
his  situation  of  lieutenant-gover- 
nor of  Gibraltar,  to  take  the  com* 
mand  of  all  the  different  corps 
sent  by  the  British  government  into 
Portugal,  reached  Cintra,  the  place 
to  which  the  British  army  had 
moved  after  the  battle.  Within  a 
very  few  hours  after  his  arrival, .  a 
flag  of  truce  came  in  from  Junot, 
proposing  a  cessation  of  hostilities, 
in  order  that  a  convention  migbt  be 
settled, by  which  the  French  should 
evacuate  Portugal. 

When  intelligence  was  received 
in  £ngland,  that  in  the  words  of  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  *•  The  whole  of 
the  French  force  in  Portugal,  under 
the  command  of  the  duke  ofAbran^ 
tes  in  person^  had  sustained  a  sig- 
nal defeat;  *'  there  was  an  universal 
expectation,  that  it  would  be  fol- 
lowed up  with  other  victories,  and 
ultimately  lead  to  some  solid  ad- 
vantage. 

That  such  an  advantage  had  in 
fact  been  obtained,  was  Rrmly  be- 
lieved, when,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
next  dispatches  from  the  army,  the 
firingof  thePark  andTower  guns  was 
heard,  and  that  too,  at  a  time  of 
night  very  unusual,  if  notquite un- 
precedented. But  how  great  was 
the  surprise  of  the  public  when  it 
was  understood  that  the  discharge 
of  the  Park  and  Tower  guns  re- 
lated to  a  convention,  signed  art  Cin- 
tra, by  which  it  was,  among  other 
stipulations,  agreed  on,  "  That  the 
English  government  should  be  at 
the  expence  of  transporting  the 


whole  of  the  French  «nny 
of  the  ports. between  Rochfort 
L 'Orient.    When  the  army  mn 
in  France,  it  wBS  to  be  at  bb<     i 
serve  again  immediately.    Am 
property  of  the  army,  as  w< 
the  personal  property  of  the 
viduals  of  the  army,  was  to  bo 
cred   and  untouched.     It  n 
either  be  carried  off  into  F 
or  sold  in  Portugal.    In  the 
case,  full  security  was  to  be  j 
by  the  British  to  the  purcl 
that  the  property  they  hid  wi 
not  be  taken  from  them,  nor 
themselves  molested  on  acco 
the  purchase.'* 

The  whole  of  this  conveatfoa 
will  be  found  in  another  part  of 
this  volume.*  It  was  founded  M 
the  basis  of  an  armistice  agre^ 
upon  between  Sir  Arthur  MTelledejr 
and  general  Kellerman  on  the  dW 
after  the  battle  of  Vimeira.  Bat . 
the  seventh  article  of  that  preUflHi^ 
nary  treaty,  stipulating  that  ihifr 
Russian  fleet  should  be  allowed 
either  to  remain  in  the  Tagus  mw 
molested  as  long  as  it  thought  pro- 
per, or  to  return  home,  was  after- 
wards rejected  by  Sir  Charles  Cot- 
ton ;  between  whom  and  the  Rus- 
sian admiral  Siniavian,  a  convea* 
tion  was  agreed  to  for  the  surreiK 
4er  of  the  Russian  fleet  to  the  Bri- 
tish fleet,f  on  the  3d  of  Septem* 
ber. 

The  regret  and  the  indignation 
of  the  British  nation  was  raised  by 
the  convention  of  Cintra,  to  a  pain- 
ful height.  The  throne  was  be- 
sieged, as  it  were,  with  petitions 
from  all  parts  oF  the  kingdom, 
calling  loudly  for  an  inquiry  into 

that 
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that  transaction.  The  answer  to  the 
petition  from  the  city  of  London, 
that  for  <<  The  institution  of  an  in- 
quiry, there  was  no  need  of  their 
interference," was  universally  deem- 
ed ungracious.  It  was  supposed  to 
have  been  framed  by  the  minister 
noted  for  briskness  and  petulance. 
An  ioquirv  was  set  on  foot.  The 
board  in  their  report,*  after  giving 
a  well-arranged,  and  not  altogether 
an  uncircumstantial  account  of  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley's  expedition,  de- 
clared, **  That  on  a  consideration 
of  all  circumstances,  as  set  forth 
in  the  report,  they  most  humbly 
submitted  their  opinion,  that  no 
further  military  proceeding  was  ne- 
cessary on  tliat  subject.  Because 
some  of  them  hiight  differ  in  their 
sentiments  respecting  the  fitness  of 
the  convention  in  the  relative  situa- 
tion of  the  two  armies,  it  was  their 
unanimous  declaration,  that  un- 
questionable zeal  and  firmness  ap- 
peared throughout  to  have  been 
exhibited  by  lieutenant-general  Sir 
Hew  Dalrymple,  Sir  Ilarry  Ihir- 
rard,  and  Sir  Arthur  VVcllcKlcy,  us 
well  as  that  thcardourandgallniitrv 
of  the  rest  of  the  ofDccrH  and  hoI- 
diers,  on  every  occasion  during  l\w 
expedition,  had  donr*  honour  to  thn 
troops,  and  nrHcctul  luHtro  on  liiH 
majesty's  arniM." 

Hut  his  royal  hi^;linrNN  iho  duke 
ef  York,  in  n  IcthT  to  Sir  Dnvid 
Dundas,  prcbidrnt  of  thn  hoard  of 
inquiry,  oliHcrvrd  to  thi*  bonrd, 
that  in  their  report,  thoir  opinion 
respecting  tlu;  conditifmn  of  the 
armistice  and  convi^ntion  had  been 
altogether  omit  led.  He  therefore 
thought  it  hiN  duty  to  call  their  at- 
tention to  thcHc  two  principal  points 


10  this  important  case,  the  armistice 
and  convention,  and  to  desire  that 
they  might  be  pleased  to  take  the 
same  again  into  their  most  serious 
consideration,  and  subjoin  to  the 
opinion  they  had  already  given  on 
the  other  points,  whether,  under  all 
the  circumstances  that  appeared  in 
evidence  before  them,  respecting 
the  relative  situation  of  the  two 
armies,  on  the  23rd  of  August,  it 
was  their  opinion,  that  an  armis- 
tice was  advisable,  and  if  so,  whe- 
ther the  terms  of  tlie  armistice 
were  such  as  ought  to  have  been 
agreed  on  ?  And  whether,  upon  a 
like  consideration  of  the  relative 
situation  of  the  two  armies  subse- 
quently to  the  armistice,  and  when 
all  the  British  forces  were  landed, 
it  was  their  opinion,  that  a  conven- 
tion was  advisable,  and  if  ao,  whe- 
ther the  terms  of  that  convention 
were  such  as  ought  to  have  been 
agreed  upon.  The  board  met  a- 
gain.  The  (lucstions  proposed  by 
the  connnander  in  chief  were  put 
to  each  of  tlio  members.  Some 
approved  tlic  treaties  in  question, 
Uihling  tlic  reasons  of  their  ap- 
probation; others  disapprovedthem, 
giving  the  reasons  of  their  disap- 
probation. A  formal  declaration 
of  disapprobation  on  the  part  of  the 
king,  of  both  the  armistice  and  con- 
vention, with  reasons,  was  officially 
communicated  to   Sir   Hew  Dai- 

rymple.t 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had  strenu- 
ously recommended  a  pursuit  of 
the  French ;  and  great  pains  was 
taken  by  his  friends  at  home,  to 
screen  him  from  the  odium  of  both 
the  annistice  and  convention :  with 
which  Sir  Arthur  appears  indeed  to 

have 
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ftaveexpre^ed  mUcb  dissatisfaction 
to  his  friends  in  private,  though  he 
had  not  hinted  any  disapprobation 
when  in  consultation  with  the  other 
generals.  But  the  board  unani-» 
mously  approved  the  judgment  of 
Sir  Harry  fiarrard,  in  abstaining 
from  pursuit.  **  A  superior  cavalry, 
they  observed,  <<  retarding  our  ad- 
vance, would  have  allowed  the  ene- 
my's mfantry,  without  any  degree 
of  risk,  to  oontinue  their  retreat  in 
the  most  rapid  manner,  till  they 
should  have  arrived  at  any  given 
and  advantageous  point  of  rallying 
and  formation :  nor  did  Sir  A. 
Wellesley,  on  the  I7th  of  Aueust, 
wl^n  the  enemy  had  not  half  the 
cavalry  he  had  on  the  21st,  pursue 
a  more  inconsiderable  and  beaten 
army,  with  any  marked  advan- 
tage;' 

In  short,  the  report  of  the  board 
was  an  indirect  censure  on  Sir  Ar- 
thur; for  if  Sir  Harry  Biurard  was 
justified  underidl  the  circumstancea 
in  not  advancing  until  the  arrival 
of  the  reinforcements  under  Sir 
John  Moore,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  t 
who  knew  that  he  must  be  speedily 
reinforced,  judged  ill  in  pushing 
forward  and  exposing  himself  to  an 
attack, from  which  the  enemy  could 
only  experience,  at  the  worst*  the 
disadvantage  of  a  repiiilse,  instead 
of  waiting  for  a  day  or  two,  for 
such  an  augmentation  of  numbers 
as  would  have  ensured  the  rain  of 


the  enemy,  notwithstandlogtlieHHh 
periority  of  cavalry*  It  was  geoa- 
rally  believed,  and  it  was  probablj 
the'truth,  that  Sir  Arthur,  con^fia- 
ing  in  the  bravery  of  his  troop^^ 
burned  with  a  desire  to  ha?.e^ 
brush  with  the,  French^  bUhipi 
he  should  be  superseded  in  Att 
command  by  the  arrival  of  Sir  Ahn 
Moore. 

All  Spain  and  Portugal^  as  wril' 
as  the  English  garrison  at  Gibrat* 
tar,  was  indignant  at  the  Conveil* 
tion  of  Cintra. 

As  the  defeat  of  Junot  and  tiM 
deliverance  of  Portugal  were  only 
mediate,  and  not  the  ultimate  o»* 
jects  of  the  British  army,  it  march* 
ed  from  Lisbon,  but  not  till  tUb 
27th  of  October,  nearly  two  moniha 
after  the  convention  of  Cinira,  tuf^ 
der  the  command  of  general  Sir 
John  Moore,  to  the  assistance  of  dit 
Spanish  patriots.  The  generaP* 
instructions  were,  to  march  tbromgh 
Spain  with  his  facetO^wardsBurgws 
which  was  to  be  the  general  rett^ 
dezvous  of  the  British  troops :  not 
only  of  those  now  under  the  coni>- 
mand  of  that  officer^  but  of  these 
with  which  he  was  to  be  reinforced 
from  England.  And  be  was  to 
combine  his  operations  with  those 
of  the  commander  in  chief  of  the . 
Spanish  armies..  But  the  issue  itf 
tJiis  expedition,  together  with  the 
arduous  struggle  that  preceded  it, 
carries  us  into  the  year  l*809w 
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CHAP.  XIIT. 

Interview  between  the  Emperors  Alexander  and  Napoleon  at  Erfurth,—^ 
Artful  Policy  of  Buonaparte. — Offer  of  a  Negotiation^  on  the  Part 
of  France  and  Russia,  for  Peace  with  England,  rejected, — Esta- 
hlishment  of  a  Central  Junta  in  Spain, ^  Their  declared  Principles 
and  first  Acts  of  Government, — Relative  Positions  of  the  Grand 
French  and  Spanish  Armies. — Arrival  of  Buonaparte  at  Vittoria, — 
Successive  Engagements  and  Defeats  of  the  Spaniards, —  The  French 
enter  Madrid, — Eiithusiasm  of  the  Spanish  Colonies  in  the  Cause 
nf  King  Ferdinand,  and  of  their  Mother  Country. — Brief  Retrospect 
of  the  Affairs  of  the  Northern  Powers  of  Europe,— ^Italy, '^Turkey, 
"^East  Indies, 

THE  two  emperors,  wher>  they  Vincent,  arrived  at  Erfurth,  Sep- 
noet  at  Erfurth,  were  each  of  tember  28th,  with  an  apology  from 
them  attended  by  a  very  numerous  the  emperor  of  Austria,  for  not  at- 
and  brilliant  suite,  and  kings,  so-  tending   the   conference,    and  no 
vereign  princes,  and  other  persons  doubt  the  strongest  and  most  po- 
of high  distinction,   came  day  after  lite  assurances   of    friendship   to- 
day, to  do  homage   to   the  great  wards  both  the  French  and  Russian 
emperor   of  the    West.      Among  emperor.     Count  St.  Vincent  was 
others  who  attended    Alexander,  closeted  a  long  time  with  Buona- 
were  his  brother  the  grand  duke  parte.     Great  was  the  pomp  and 
Constantine,*    the  count  Roman-  ceremony,  and   most  splendid  the 
zow,  and  the  two  counts  Toltson,  feastsand other  entertainments, that 
one  of  whom  was  the  Russian  am-  took  place  on  the  occasion  of  thijs 
bassador  at  Paris.     The   suite   of  imperial  and  royal  convention.  The 
Buonaparte  was  composed  of  Ber-  little   town    of  Erfurth  was  asto- 
thier,     Talleyrand,     Caulincourt,  nished  to  witness  a  magnificence, 
'  Champagny,  secretary  Marefe,  the  that  would  have  been  admired  at 
principal  writer  of  official  reports,  Paris.     The  first  dinner  was  given 
the   generals   Lasnes  and  Duroc,  by    Buonapart6.      Napoleon    and 
all  of  them  bearing  their  new  titles  Alexander  held  their  conferences 
of  princes,  dukes,  and  counts,  and  every  day  at  ten   o'clock.     These 
in  short  all  the  staff  officers  belong-  being  over,  they  rode  out  together, 
ing  to  the  French  army  cantoned  in  either  in  the  same  carriage,  or  on 
Bavaria.     The  kings  and  sovereign  horseback,  to  take  a  view  of  the 
princes  of  Germany,  waited  for  the  adjacent  country.     In  one  of  these 
most  part  on  Buonaparl6  in  person,  rides  Alexander  consented  to  tra- 
The   Austrian  general,  count  St.  verse  together  with  Buonaparte  the 

whole 
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whole  field  of  *  Jena,  the    burying 
ground,  or  grave,  it  may  be  called, 
of  the  ally  to  whom  he  had  sworn 
eternal  friendship  over  the  ashes  of 
the  great  Frederick  !  What  opinion 
roust  Napoleon  have  entertained  of 
his  brother  emperor  when  be  gave 
him  so  affronting  an  invitation,  and 
what  c^n  the  world  and  posterity 
think  of  Alexander  for  acceptingit? 
The  archduke  Const^^n tine,  while 
at  Erfurih,  appeared  every  day  iu 
the  uniform  of  the  horse-guards  of 
Buonaparte.  It  was  the  great  objeqt 
of  Buonaparte,  in  the  conferences 
and  convention  at  Erfurth,  to  concir 
liate  the  goodwill  of  all  parties  there, 
that  he  might  be  enabled,  having 
secured  quietness   in  his  rear,  to 
bear  with  all  his  disposeable  force 
on  Spain  and  Portugal.    Insigni- 
ficant as  the  Qerman  powers  had 
become,  combinations   might    be 
formed  by  which  they  might  distress 
him  greatly  in  the  present  moment;. 
Any  concession,    therefore,    that 
would  secure  their  connivance  at 
his  projects  in  the  west,  it  would  be 
prudent  in  him,  in  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, to  make :  fully  aware 
that  if  he  succeeded  in  Spain,  it 
would  be  an  easy  task  again  to  re- 
duce  the  countries  in   Germany, 
which  he  now  occupied.     But,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  found  him- 
self under  the  necessity  of  recalling 
his  troops  from  Germany,  he  wishr 
ed  to  hide  as  much  as  possible  the 
weakness  therein  implied,  and  a- 
vert  the  designs  to  which  a  full  con- 
viction  of  that    weakness    might 
give  birth.     He  therefore  deleter - 
ously  contrived  to  give  jthe  withr 


drawing  of  his  troops  th^  appear^ 
ance  of  being  the  result  of  a  nego« 
tiation ;  an  act  of  favour  ^  to  tbc» 
sovereigns  of  Russia  and  Prusda^ 
A  negotiation  was  entered  into  at 
Erfurth,  under  the  mediation  of 
Alexander,  in  consequence  of  which 
Napoleon  engaged  to  evacuate  th^ 
Prussian  territory,  as  soon  as  the 
contributions  should  be  paid  up : 
which  he  graciously  reduced  %o 
one  third  of  their  total  amount* 
And  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  qvteea 
of  Prussia,  with  his  own  hand,  ii^ 
which  he  promised  her  the  com- 
pletion of  all  her  wishes.  He  alsQ 
relaxed  in  the  severity  of  his  re^ 
strictions  and  imposts  on  the  "com* 
merce  of  Holland. 

With  regard  to  Alexander,itwafl 
e;asy  to  persuade  him  that  the  in- 
surrection in  Spain  was  only  tild 
iiatural  cpnsequence,  and.  what  was 
to  be  apprehended  from  theconclu« 
sion  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsitj.* 

In  consequence  of  the  confer- 
ences at  Tflsit,  the  garrisons  of 
Prussia  were  evacuated.  And  the 
veteran  troops  of  France  began  to 
march  from  the  Oder  to  the  Ebro ; 
while,  on  the  pther  hand,  4<0,000 
French  conscripts  were  sent  to  Ger- 
many.— Another  visible  effect  of 
the  meeting  at  Erfurth  was  an  offer 
of  peace  on  the  part  of  Russia  and 
France  to  the  British  government. 
A  flag  of  truce,  with  two  officers, 
one  a  Frenchman,  the  other  a  Rus- 
sian, arrived  October  21st,  at 
Dover.  The  Frenchman,  by  or- 
ders of  lord  Hawkesbury,  who 
happened  then  to  be  at  Walmer 
Castle  was  detained.     The  Rus- 

siati 


•  This  sentimant  was  expressed  on  sundry  occasions  by  Alexander,  after  his  re? 
turn  to  Petersburgh.  And  it  may  be  presumed,  that  it  had  been  inculcated  on  his 
pliant  mind,  by  the  companion  and  guide  of  his  excursioa  to  the  fiel4  of  Jena.     ^ 
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sian  messenger  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  22nd  to  London.  It 
was  the  object  of  Buonaparte  in 
this  overture  to  lull  the  British  go- 
vernment into  a  neglect  or  delay  of 
sending  assistance  to  Spain,  and  to 
excite  a  distrust  of  England  in  her 
allies ;  for,  as  to  any  effect  that 
professions  and  pacific  dispositions 
on  the  part  of  Buonaparte  might 
have  on  the  minds  of  the  French 
people,  they  had  become  stale  and 
altogether  effete.  It  was  proposed, 
by  the  overture  to  his  Britannic 
majesty,  to  enter  into  a  negotiation 
for  a  general  peace,  in  concert  with 
his  majesty's  allies,  and  to  treat 
either  on  the  basis  o£  uti  possidetis, 
or  on  any  other  basis  consistent 
with  justice.  The  king  professed 
his  readiness  to  enter  into  such  a 
negotiation  in  concurrence  with  his 
allies ;  in  the  number  of  whom  he 
comprehended  the  Spanish  nation. 
In  the  reply  returned  by  France  to 
this  proposition  of  his  majesty, 
the  Spanish  nation  was  described 
by  the  appellation  of  the  "  Spa- 
nish Insurgents  ;*'  and  the  demand 
for  admitting  the  existing  govern- 
ment of  Spain,  as  a  party  to  any 
negotiation,  was  rejected  as  inad- 
missible and  insulting.  A  declara- 
tion, therefore,  by  his  majesty,  was 
published  on  the  15th  of  Decem- 
ber,  concluding  as  follows,  <<  His 
majesty  deeply  laments  an  issue  by 
which  the  sufterings  of  Europe  are 
aggravated  and  prolonged.  But 
neither  the  honour  of  his  majesty, 
nor  the  generosity  of  the  British 
nation  would  admit  of  his  majesty's 
consenting  to  commence  a  nego- 
tiation by  the  abandonment  of  a 
brave  and  loyal  people>  who  are 


contending  for  the  preservation  of 
all  that  is  dear  to  man,  and  whose 
exertions  in  a  cause  so  unquestion- 
ably just,  his  majesty  has  solemnly 
pledged  himself  to  sustain."* 

While  the  army  of  France  lay  in- 
active on  the  Ebro,  and  the  passes 
into  the  mountainous  province  of 
Biscay,  and  Buonapart6  was  em- 
ployed in  averting  danger  to  his 
cause  on  the  side  of  Germany  and 
Russia,  the  provincial  juntas  had 
leisure  to  resolve  themselves  into 
one  supreme  and  central  junta. 

The  situation  of  the  Spaniards, 
when  their  country  was  assailed  by 
the  intrigues,  the  treachery  and 
the  arms  of  France  was  without 
example  in  their  history,  unfore- 
seen by  their  laws,  and  in  op- 
position to  their  habits.  In  such 
circumstances,  it  was  necessary  to 
give  a  direction  to  the  public 
force,  correspondent  with  the  will 
and  sacrifices  of  the  people.  This 
necessity  gave  rise  to  the  juntas  in 
the  provinces,  which  collected  into 
themselves  the  whole  authority  of 
the  nation,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pelling the  common  enemy,  and 
maintaining  internal  order  and  tran- 
quillity. But  as  soon  as  the  capi- 
tal was  delivered  from^tbeinvaders, 
and  the  communication  between 
the  provinces  re-established,  it  be- 
came practicable,  as  well  as  neces- 
sary, to  collect  the  public  authority 
which  had  been  divided  into  as 
many  parts  as  there  were  pro^neial 
governments,  into  one  centre  from 
whence  the  strength  and  the  will  of 
the  nation  might  be  called  into  ac- 
tion. A  supreme  and  central  jcfnta, 
formed  by  deputies  nominated  by 
the  respective  juntas,  was  installed 

at 
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Bt  AranjueZy  on  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember. The  president  per  interim 
was  the  'venerable  count  Florida 
Blanca.  Among  the  members  we 
£nd  two  other  distinguished  names, 
viz.  Don  Francisco  Palafox,  one  of 
the  deputies  from  Arragon,  and 
Don  Melchior  de  Jovellanos,  one 
of  the  two  from  Asturias.  After 
hearing  mass,  which  was  cele- 
brated by  the  primate  of  Lao- 
dicea,  also  archbishop,  and  one 
of  the  members  of  the  junta  for  Se- 
ville, the  following  oath,,  admi- 
nistered on  the  holy  Evangelists, 
was  taken  by  all  the  deputies— 
<*  You  swear  by  God,  and  all  the 
holy  Evangelists,  and  by  Jesus 
Christ  crucified,  whose  sacred 
image  is  before  you,  that  in  the 
exercise  of  the  supreme  and  sove- 
reign central  junta,  you  will  de- 
fend and  promote  the  conservation 
and  advancement  of  our  holy,  Ca^ 
tholic.  Apostolical,  and  Roman  re- 
ligion ;  that  you  will  be  faithful  to 
our  august  sovereign  Ferdinand 
YII,  and  that  you  will  maintain  his 
rights,  and  his  sovereignty.  That 
you  will  concur  in  the  support  of 
our  rights  and  privileges,  our  laws 
and  customs,  and  above  all  those, 
concerning  the  succession  of  the 
reigning  family,  according  to  the 
order  established  by  the  laws  afore- 
said. In  short,  that  you  will  give 
your  vote  for  every  measure  calcu- 
lated for  the  general  good,  the 
prosperity  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
amelioration  of  its  customs.  That 
you  will  observe  secrecy  in  all  cases 
where  secrecy  is  proper.  That  you 
will  protect  the  laws  against  all  ma- 
levolence, and  prosecute  their  ene- 
mies, even  at  the  expense  of  your 
life,  your  personal  safety,  and  your 
fortune.'' 

The  formula  of  assent  was,^  "  I 
sivear  this,*'    The    following  sen- 


tence was  subjoined:  **  If  you  do 
this,  may  God  help  you.  If  not, 
may  he  punish  you,  as  having 
sworn  in  vain  by  his  holy  name.^ 
The  subscriber  said,  Amen* 

After  a  solemn  Te  Deum,  \he 
deputies  walked  1)etween  two  lines 
of  troops,  to  the  royal  palace,  a 
hall  of  which  was  consecrated  to 
their  sessions.  An  immense  mul- 
titude of  all  ranks  and  defrcriptioni 
of  persons,  that  had  assembled  to 
see  this  ceremony,  giving  way  to 
the  most  ardent  enthusiasm,  made 
the  air  resound  with  the  cry  of 
Vi'da  Fernando  Septimo* 

On  the  opening  of  the  gates  of 
the  palace,  that  had  been  so  long 
shut,  the  sad  solitude  of  the  mag- 
nificent mansion  of  their  kings,  and 
the  recollection  of  the  epoch  $t 
which,  and  of  the  reasons  for 
which  the  gates  had  been  shut, 
drew  tears  from  every  eye,  and 
an  universal  cry  of  vengeance 
against  the  authors  of  so  profound 
calamities  and  such  pungent  sor- 
rows. 

The  oath  taken  by  the  supreme 
junta,  a  kind  of  Spanish  Bill  of 
Rights,  they  repeated,  or  re-echoed 
in  a  proclamation  to  the  Spanish 
nation ;  in  which,  after  a  variety  of. 
most  judicious  observations,  they 
say,  **  Let  us  be  constant,  and  we 
shall  gather  the  fruits  of  victory  : 
the  laws  of  religion  satisfied ;  our 
monarch  either  restored  or  aveng- 
ed; the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
monarchy  restored,  and  consecrat* 
ed  in  a  manner  solemn  and  con- 
sonant with  civil  liberty ;  the  foun- 
tains  of  public  prosperity  pouring 
benefits  spontaneously  and  without 
obstruction  ;  our  relations  with  our 
colonies  drawn  more  closely,  be- 
come more  fraternal,  and  conse- 
quently more  useful :  in  fine,  ac- 
tivity, industry,  talents,  and  virtues 
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stiomlated  and  rewarded :  to  such 
a  degree  of  splendor  and  for- 
taoey  we  shall  raise  our  country,  if 
we  ourselves  correspond  with  the 
magniGcent  circumstances  that  sur- 
roQod  us.  lliese  are  tlie  Tiews, 
and  this  is  the  plan  which  the  junta 
proposed  to  itself  from  the  first  mo- 
ment of  its  installation.  Its  mem- 
bers, charged  with  an  authority  so 
great,  and  rendering  themselves  re- 
sponsible by  entertaining  and  en- 
couraging hopes  so  flattering,  are 
nevertheless  fully  aware  of  the  dif- 
ficulties they  have  to  conquer  in 
order  to  realize  tbem,  the  enormi- 
ty of  the  weight  that  hangs  over 
them,  and  the  dangers  to  which 
they  are  exposed.  But  they  will 
think  their  fatigues,  and  the  de- 
votion of  their  persons  to  the  service 
of  their  country  well  paid,  if  they 
succeed  in  inspiring  Spaniards  with 
that  confidence  without  which  the 
public  good  cannot  be  secured, 
and,  which  the  country  dares  to 
aflirro,  it  merits,  from  the  recti- 
tude of  its  principles  and  the  pu- 
rity of  Its  intentions.^ 

The  supreme  central  junta  was 
acknowledged  by  the  council  of 
Castille,  and  all  the  other  consti- 
tuted authorities  in  the  kingdom. 
The  junta,  amongst  its  first  acts, 
jsppoint^d  a  new  council  of  war, 
consisting  of  five  members,  the  pre- 
sident of  which  was  general  Cias- 
taoos.  The  other  four  members 
were  Don  Thomas  Morla,  the  laar- 

?nis  de  Castelar,  the  marquis  del 
llacia,  and  lion  Antonio  Buerro. 
In  prosecution  of  their  designs  it 
was  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to 
attend  to  the  grand  spring  of  go- 
vernment, the  finances.  Great 
savings  were  made  froth  the  sup- 


presaon  of  the  expenses  of  the  roy« 
al  household,  the  enormoos  sonec 
which  had  been  annoally  devodired 
by  the  insatiable  avarice  and  profuse 
donations  of  the  favourite,  and  the 
confiscation  of  the  estates  of  diose 
unworthy  Spaniards  who  bad  aded 
and  fled  with  the  usurper  from 
Madrid.  These  resources  sufficed 
for  their  first  operations  without 
any  new  taxes  on  the  people.  The 
first  efforts  of  the^  junta  were  di- 
rected to  the  setting  in  motion 
all  the  troops  in  Andalu- 
sia, Grenada,  and  Estramadora, 
as  well  as  the  new  leries ;  to  th6 
transportation  of  Dupont's  army, 
agreeably  to  treaty;  and  to  th6 
furnishing  of  the  English  army, 
thdt  had  vanquished  Junot,  with 
the  means  of  marching  from  Por- 
tugal to  join  the  Spaniards.  In 
the  midst  of  these  cares,  they  sent 
envoys  to  demand  succours  from 
Britain.  The  forces  of  the  pa- 
ti'iots,  including  now  the  army  of 
Romana,  and  the  Spanish  regi« 
roents  thaft  had  been  confined  in 
hulks  of  ships  by  J'unOt,  wete  dividi- 
ed  into  thr^e,  and  disposed  in  such 
a  manner  Us  to  form  together,  to^ 
wards  the  end  of  October,  one  grand 
army.  The  eastern  wing  was  com- 
manded by  general  Joseph  Palafox; 
the  north  •  western,  by  general  Blake; 
the  centre,  by  general  Castanos.— 
The  number  under  genenil  Blttkh 
was  computed  at  55,TXX) :  that  un- 
der general  CiEtstlsinbB,  JEit  65,000 ; 
&nd  that  under  the  o^d^rs  of  gene- 
ral Palafox,  at  20,000.  Genend 
Castands  was  commander  in  chief. 
Besides  these  th^re  was  a  small  ar- 
my in  Estramadura,  and  another  in 
Catalonia.  The  positions  of  the 
French  army  Remained,  with  some 
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Variation,  on  the  whole  pfetty 
much  the  same  as  in  August ;  its 
right  towards  the  oc^an,  its  left  on 
Arragon,  its  front  on  the  Ebro. 
It  was  strengthened  from  time  to 
timeby  reinforcementsfrom  Prance.  - 
The  design  of  the  Spaniards  was, 
with  the  right  and  left  wings  of 
their  grand  army  to  turn  the  wings 
of  the  French  army,  whilst  Casta- 
tl'os  should  makfe  a  vigorous  atlack, 
and  break  through 'their  centre. 

Buonaparte  having  ordered  a 
levy  of  160,000  cojiscripts,  set 
troops  in  motion  for  Spain,  and, 
provided  for  all  tlial  might.be  de- 
manded by  the  contingencies  of 
war,  set  out  from  Paris  for  Spain 
without  waiting  for  an  answer  to  the 
overture  for  a  ne^tiatron  with  the 
British  gbvernttient,  in  like  manner 
ds  he  had  hastened  to  meet  the 
Prussians,  leaving  lord  Lauderdale 
to  dispute  with  his  ministers  about 
the  basis  of  a  negotiation  in  the 
autumn  of  1806.  With  his  usiid 
celerity,  having 'set  out  froiji  llam- 
bouillet,  October  30th  he  arrived  at 
Bayonne  on  the  3rd  of  November, 
£(nd  on  the  5th,  accOitipanied  by  a 
reinforcement  Of  12,000  men,  be 
joined  his  brother  Joseph  at  Vittoria. 

In  time  of  peace  Buonaparte  has 
proper  persons  employed  to  fur- 
nish him  with  the  most  correct  to- 
pographical maps  of  different  tdr- 
I'itories,  on  a  great  scale :  by  which 
means,  being  made  acquainted  by 
his  generals  with  the  relative  po- 
sitions of  the  opposite  drmies,  he 
is  enabled  to  give  general  direc- 
tions, even  at  a  great  distance. — 
The  campaign  had  been  Opened 
according  to  his  directions,  a  few 
days  before  his  ttrrival. 

It  would  not  ser^e  any  purpose 
either  of  amusement  or  instruction 
to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  meatis 


« 
by  which  the  first  military,  com- 
mander in  the  present,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  of  .any  age,  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  well  equip- 
ed,  and  veteran  army,  accustomed 
to  conquer,  and  of  which  the  dif- 
ferent divisions  were  also  under  the 
orders  of  the  ablest  generals,— it 
would  be  idle  in  the  present  pe-' 
nod  of  striking  events  follpw- 
ing  each  other  in  tapid  succession, 
to  detail  tlie  steps  by  which  such' 
a  commander,  with  such  an  army,, 
through  the  boldness  of  his  tactics, 
the  combination  of  his  movemeDtt,' 
and  the  rapidity  of  his  marche8| 
defeated  armies  scarcely  yet  ormf 
nized.  Chiefly  ct>mposea  of  new  le-'  ' 
vies,  without  being  properly  equip-, 
ped,  without  regular  supplies  of 
provisions,  and  extended  over  tqq 
large  a  space  of  ground  without  . 
sufficiently  strengthening  the  line  .o^ 
their  communication.  Agreeablj  4 
to  the  general  plan  of  bperaUpiis . 
above  stated,  general  Castanos 
crossed  the  Ebro  at  the  th'reepoinls 
with  only  a  shew  of  resistance,  aod^ 
he  was  suffered  to  push  forward 
detsichments,  and  take  possession 
of  L^rin,  Viana,  Capporoso,  and 
other  Trench  posts  on  tne  left  haxjk 
of  thie  Ebro.  The  French  did  not 
oppose  his  onward  course  towards 
Pampeluna,  any  farther  Chan  wjm 
necessaVy  to  conceal  their  own  p](|o 
of  operations.  Marshal  MonceVi 
the  duke  of  Cornegliano,  was  di- 
rected with  the  left  wing  of  die 
French  drroy  to  advance  along  'vsk^ 
banks  of  the  Alagon  and  the  Eb'c<^ 
and  instead  bf  opposing  the  pas- 
sage, by  presenting  a  weak  froat, 
to  decoy  general  Castanos  across 
the  Ebro.  The  stratagem  having 
succeeded  completely,  Marshd 
Ney,  the  duke  of  Elchingeq,  witii 
his  division;  passing  the  line  of  ^he 
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EbrOyanddashiDg  forward  withgreat 
celerity  in  8cparatecoIumns,tookthe 
Spanish  posts  at  Logrono  and  Co- 
laoora,  threw  the  whole  country 
ioto  alarm  and  confusion,  and  cut 
off  the  communication  between 
the  armies  respectively  under  the. 
command  of  general  Blake  and 
general  Castanos. 

In  a  series  of  actions  from  the 
3 1st  of  October,  the  army  under 
general  Blake  was  driven  from  post 
to  post ;  from  Durango  to  Guenas ; 
from  Guenas  to  Valmaseda;  from 
Valmaseda    to    Espinosa.      In    a 
strong  position  there,  the  Gallician 
army  made  a  stand,  in    order  to 
save  its  magazines  and  artillery,  in 
vain.  After  a  brave  resistance,  con- 
tinued for  two    days,   they    were 
obliged  to  retreat  with  precipitation. 
During  the  conflict  at  Espmosa,  a 
detachment  was  sent  against  the 
last  retreat  of  the  Gallicians,  Ray- 
nosa.     At  break  of  day,  11th  of 
November,  they  were  suddenly  at- 
tacked on  both  their  right,  left,  and 
centre.  They  were  forced  to  con- 
sult their  safety  by  flight;  throwing 
away  their  arms  and  colours,  and 
abandoning  their  artillery.    Gene- 
ral Blake,  with  the  remains  of  his 
broken  army,  took  refuge  in  Astu- 
rias.    WTiat  remained  of  the  corps 
of  the  marquis  of  Romana,  that 
had  formed  part  of  the  Gallician 
army,  fled  first  to  St.  Andero,  and 
afterwards     to      Asturias.      The 
Spaniards  were  pursued  closely  by 
marshal  Soult,  duke  of  Dalmatia, 
ihjb  van  of  whose  army  entered  St. 
Andero  on  the  16th.     The  bishop 
of  St.  Andero  took  refuge  in  an 
English  frigate. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Estrama- 
duran  array,  under  the  command 
of  the  count  Belvedere,  a  young 
man  was  permitted  without  oppo- 


sition, by  a  stratagem  similar  to 
that  whidi  had  drawn  general  Cas- 
tanos to  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro, 
to  advance  to  Burgos,  of  which  he 
took  possession  without  resistance. 
Here  the  French  fell  on  him  with  su- 
perior numbers  and  routed  his  army 
after  a  gallant  resistance  for  twelve 
hours,  and  almost  annihilated  it. 
The  count,  with  the  small  remains 
of  his  army,  fled  to  Lerma,  and 
Irom  thence  to  Aranda. 

The  French,  having  routed  and 
dispersed  the  armies  of  the  north 
of  Spain,    and   of   Fstramadura, 
next  fell  on  the  central  army  un- 
der Castanos ;  and  an  engagement 
ensued  at  Tudela,  23d  November, 
which  fixed  the  fate  of  the  cam- 
paign.   It  is  thus  described  clearly 
mtelligibly,  and,  we  doubt  not  in 
the  least,  faithfully,  in  the  eleventh 
bulletin  of  the  grand  French  army. 
"  On  the  22nd  of  November,  at  the 
break  of  day,  the  French  army  be-r 
gan  its  march.     It  took  its  direc- 
tion to  Calahorra,   where  on  the 
evening  before,    were    the    head 
quarters  of  Castanos.  Finding  that 
town   evacuated,    it  marched  on 
Alfi&ro,  from  whence  the  enemy 
had  also  retreated.  On  the  2Sd,  at 
break  of  day,  the  general  of  divi- 
sion, Lefevre,  at  Sie  bead  of  the 
cavsJry  and  supported  by  the  divi- 
sion of  general  Morlat,  forming 
the  advanced  guard,  met  with  the 
enemy.     He  immediately  gave  in- 
formation to  the  duke  of  Monte- 
bello,  who  found  the  army  of  the 
enemy  in  seven  divisions,con8isting 
of  45,000  men,  underarms,  with 
its  right  before  Tudela,  and  its  left 
occupying  a  league  and  an  half,  a 
disposition  altogether  faulty.     The 
Arragonese  were  qn  the  right,  the 
troops  of  Valencia  and  New  Castille 
in  the  centre,  and  the  three  divi- 
sions 
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sions  of  Andalusia,  which  general 
Castanos  commanded  more  especi- 
ally, formed  the  left.  Forty  pieces 
of  cannon  covered  the  enemy's 
line. 

«  At  nine  in  the  morning  the  co- 
lumns of  the  French  army  began 
to  display  themselves  with  that  or- 
der, regularity,  and  coc^nese,  which 
characterise  veteran  troops.  JSitua- 
tions  were  chosen  for  establishing 
batteries,  with  sixty  pieces  of  can- 
non ;  but  the  impetuosity  of  the 
French  troops,  and  the  inquietude 
of  the  enemy,  did  not  allow  time 
for  this.  The  Spaniards  were  al- 
ready vanquished  by  the  order  and 
movements  ofthe  French  army.  The 
duke  of  Montebello  caused  the 
centre  to  be  pierced  by  the  divi- 
sion of  general  Maurice  Matthews. 
The  general  of  division,  LefevrCi 
with  his  cavalry,  immediately  pas- 
sed on  the  trot  through  this  open- 
ing, and  by  a  quarter  wheel  to  the 
left,  enveloped  the  enemy.  The 
moment  when  halfthe  enemy's  line 
found  itself  thus  turned  and  de- 
feated, was  that  in  which  general  Le 
Grange  attacked  the  village  of  Cas- 
cante,  where  the  line  of  Castanos 
was  placed,  which  did  not  exhibit  a 
better  countenance  than  the  right, 
but  abandoned  the  field  of  battle, 
leaving  behind  it  its  artillery,  and 
a  great  number  of  prisoners.  The 
cavalry  pursued  the  remains  of  the 
enemy's  army  to  Mallen,  in  the  di- 
rection of  Saragossa,  and  to  Tarra- 
gona, in  the  direction  of  Agreda. 
8even  standards,  thirty  pieces  of 
cannon,  twelve  colonels,  three  hun- 
dred officers,  were  taken.  Four 
thousand  Spaniards  were  left  dead 
on  the  field  of  battle,  or  driven 
into  the  Ebro.  While  a  part  of  the 
fugitives  retired  to  Saragossa,  the 
left    wing  of  the  Spanish  army 


which  had  been  cut  off  fled  in  dis- 
order to  Tarragona  and  Agreda. 
Five  thousand  Spaniards,  all  trocma 
of  the  line,  were  taken  prisoners  in 
the  pursuit.  No  quarter  was  given 
to  any  of  the  peasants  found  ui 
arms.  This  army  of  4<5,000  men 
has  been  thus  beaten  and  defeated^ 
without  our  baying  had  more  than 
6,000  men  engaged*  The  battle  of 
Burgos  had  smitten  the  centre  of 
the  enemy,  and  the  battle  of  ^iBjJpi* 
nosa,  the  right;  the  battle  of  Tu» 
dela  has  struck  the  left.  Victoiy 
has  thus  struck  as  with  a  thunder- 
bolt, and  dispersed  the  whole 
league  of  the  eriemy.** 

By  the  battle  of  Tudela  the  road 
was  laid  open  to  Madrid.  On  the 
g9th  of  November,  a  division  of' 
the  French  army,  u.oder  the  conh 
mand  of  general  Victor,  duke  ef 
Belluno,  arrived  at  the  pass  of  the 
Sierra  Morena,  called  Puerto.  It 
was  defended  by  13,000  men  of 
the  Spanish  army  of  reserve^  under 
the  orders  of  general  San  Juan.. 
The  Puerto,  or  narrow  neck  of 
land  forming  the  pass,  was  inter- 
sected by  a  trench,  fortified  with 
sixteen  pieces  of  cannon.  While  a 
part  of  the  French  advanced  to  the 
Puerto  by  the  road,  with  six  pieces 
of  artillery,  other  columns  gained 
the  heights  on  the  left.  A  discharge 
of  musketry  and  cannon  was  main- 
tained for  some  little  time  on  both 
sides.  A  charge  made  by  general 
Montbrun,  at  the  head  of  the  Po- 
lish light  horse,  decided  the  contest. 
The  Spaniards  fled,  leaving  behind 
them  their  artillerv  and  standards ; 
and,  as  the  Frencn  Bulletin  states, 
their  muskets ,  but  this,  from  sub- 
sequent events,  appears  not  to  have 
been  truth. 

Advanced  partiea  of  the  French 
cQvalry  appeared  on  the  Ist  of  De« 

cember, 
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tember,  before  Madrid.  At  this 
period,  the  inhabitants  of  this  city 
were  busily  em  pipy  ed  in  raising  pa- 
lisades, and  cdnstructing  redoubts, 
breathing  a  determined  spirit  of  re- 
sistance. The  enemy  was  beaten 
back  from  certain  gates  several 
times ;  biit  on  the  third,  they  were 
in  possession  of  the  gate  of  Alcala  ; 
and  also  o  fthe  Reteiro,  the  reducti  on 
of  which  place  cost  the  assailants 
very  dear,  in  the  loss,  it  was  com- 
puted, of  near  1,000  men  in  killed 
ftnd  wounded.  The  junta  then 
hoisted  a  white  ffag.  The  people  of 
Madrid  pulled  down  the  flag, 
and  persisted  in  their  design  of  de- 
fending the  city ;  but  this  enthu- 
siasm soon  began  to  subside,  fdr 
#ant^f  leaders  to  keep  it  tip  and  to 
direct  it.  And  when  they  learnt  for 
certain  that  the  French  were  forti- 
fying themselves  in  the  Reteiro, they 
began  to  retire  to  their  respective 
houses. 

During  the  night  of  December 
the  3rd,  a  Spanish  officer  who  had 
been  taken  prisoner  in  the  affair  of 
Somosierra,brought  a  message  from 
general  Berthier,  summoning  for 
the  second  time  Madrid  to  surren- 
der. The  Marquis  of  Castellar, 
captain  general  of  Castille,  sent  in 
answer  a  letter  to  Berthier,demand- 
Ing  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  that 
be  might  have  time  for  consulting 
1;he  superior  authorities.  But  there 
Was  iit>  need  or  use  in  this.  The 
superior  authorities,  who  appear 
plainly  to  have  had  a  secret  corres- 
pondence with  the  enemy,  had  al- 
ready come  to  a  determination  on 
•tbe  subject.  Madrid  was  undoubt- 
edly given  Yip  through  treachery. 
When  intelligence  that  the  French 
had  forced  the  passage  of  the  Sierra 
Morena  reached  Maddd,  a  council 
was  held,  at  which  the  honourable 


Mr.  Stuart,  the  British  envoy  at 
Madrid,  was  present.  Don  T.Morla 
took  the  lead,  and  expatiated  at 
great  length  on  the  hopeless  state 
of  affairs ;  and  urged  the  necessity 
of  immediately  capitulating  for  Ma- 
drid. When  he  sat  down,  another 
Councillor  rose,  and  reproached 
Morla  for  his  proposal.  He  said 
that  this  advice  was  more  suited  to 
a  minister  of  Joseph  Buonaparte, 
than  to  one  of  king  Ferdinand. 
Two  days  after  this  discussion,  Don 
T.  Morla,  together  with  the  prince 
of  Castel  Franco,  to  whom  the  de- 
fence of  the  capital  had  been  com- 
mitted by  the  supreme  junta,  sent  a 
dispatch  to  Sir  John  Moore,  de- 
scHbingtheformidableSpanishforce 
that  was  assembled  at  Madrid ;  and 
pressing  him  to  advance,  With  all 
possible  expedition  to  the  capital. 
If  Sir  John  Moore  had  not  posses- 
sed, in  an  extraordinary  degree,  cir- 
cumspection, penetration,and  firm- 
ness,th&«olicitations  of  the  traitors, 
and  those  too  of  Mr^  Hookham 
Frere,minister  plenipotentiary  from 
hisBritannic  majesty  tothesupreme 
junta,  but  a  wretched  minister  of 
war,  would  have  thrown  him  and 
his  little  army  completely  into  the 
hands  of  the  French. 

We  find  manymisrepresentationS 
in  the  Spanish  gazettes  of  that  time, 
and  are  at  a  loss  in  some  instances 
whether  to  set  them  down  to  the  ac- 
count of  folly,  or  a  traitorous  design 
to  lull  the  Spaniards,  prone  to  be 
so  lulled,  into  a  state  of  false  securi- 
ty and  inaction.  After  generalBlake 
had  officially  notified  to  the  central 
junta,  aboutthe  middle  of  October, 
that  the  army  he  had  been  able  to 
collect  atnounted  to  no  more  than 
from  22  to  23,000  men  ;  we  find  it 
stated  in  the  Madrid  gazette  of  Oc- 
tober the  21  St,    that  70,000  mdn 

had 
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Kad  passed  through  the  town  of 
Lugo. — At  Madrid,  November  the 
23rd,  was  published  the  following 
proclamation :  ^'  Spaniards,the  cen- 
tral junta  of  the  government  of  the 
kingdom,  afler  having  taken  all 
measures  in  its  power  to  defeat  the 
enemy,  who,  continuing  his  attacks, 
has  advanced  into  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sornosa,  addresses  yoxi  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  yod  on  your 
guard  against  the  intrigues  with 
which  the  perfidious  agents  of  Na- 
poleon endeavour  to  alarm  and  de- 
ceive you,  by  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  the  enemy's  troops,  who  hard- 
ly amount  to  8,000  men,according  to 
the  report  of  the  general  whom  the 
junta  hascharged  with  the  defence  of 
the  important  post  of  Guadarama." 

The  letter  of  the  tnarquis  of  Cas- 
tellar,  sent  to  Berthier  in  the  morq- 
ing  of  the  4th,  produced  a  peremp- 
tory summons  to  surrender  imme- 
diately. In  the  evening  of  the  same 
day,  Don  Thomas  Morla  and  Don 
Bertrando  Yriatewaited  on  Berthier, 
and  were  introduced  by  him  to  Buo- 
napart6:  who  told  them,with  a  stern 
Countenance,  ami  in  a  decided 
tone  of  voice,  that  if  the  city  did 
not  tender  its  submission  by^five 
or  six  o^clock  next  morning,  it 
would  be  taken  by  ai^sault,  and  every 
one  found  with  arms  in  his  hands 
put  to  the  swOrd.  The  Spanish 
troops  in  Madrid  were  sent  oflP  in 
the  dead  of  night,  by  the  gates  of 
Segovia  and  Tudela. 

Buonaparte,  with  affected  mag^ 
nanimity,  extended  his  clen^ency 
to  the  degraded  deputation  ^om 
the  junta.  To  cbnceal  their  con- 
cert with  him,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  gratify  his  splenetic  hu- 
mour, he  cunningly  taunted  Morla 
for  his  former  perfidy  in  breaking 
the  capitulation  with  Dupont.  "The 
English,"  Baid  lie,"  are  notrenowfied 


for  good  faith ;  bat  having  agreed 
to  the  convention  of  Cintra,  they 
observed  it."  Morla^s  fortune  and 
military  rank  were  preserved  to  him; 
The  same  indulgence  was  shewn  td 
his  associates,  who  having  joined 
him  in  betraying  their  country,  did 
not  disdain  to  live  under  the  pro^ 
tection  of  the  usurper.  Morlft,  in  a 
circular  letter  addressed  to  die 
Andalusians,  endeavoured  to  drair 
them  over  to  the  side  of  king  Jo« 
seph;  who,  he  told  thero,  Vaa  U 
man  of  great  mildness  and  humar: 
nity  of  disposition. 

Buonaparte  addressed  a  mann 
festo  to  the  Spanish  nation,  in  which 
he  promised  them  all  good  thinci 
if  they  received  Joseph  for  their 
king  sincerely  atid  with  all  theh^ 
heart.<^^If  not,  he  would  put  the 
crown  on  his  otvn  head,  treat  thefil 
as  a  conquered  province,  and  find 
another  kingdom  for  his  brotha*|. 
for  God  had  given  him  both  tlie 
inclination  and  the  power  to  sur^ 
mount  all  obstacles. 

The  troops  that  had  fled  from  the 
Puerto,  or  gate  of  Guadarama, 
having  arrived,  on  the  Srd  of  De^ 
cember,  almost  under  the  walls  of 
Madrid,  demanded  with  loud  cries 
to  be  led  to  its  defence.  Tb^ 
commander,  Count  St.  Juan,  who 
opposed  so  dangerous  an  attempt, 
was  massacred. 

Though  the  prerogatives  of  na^ 
ture  may  be  often  neglected  for 
ages,  in  the  progress  of  time  and 
events  they  are  asserted  sooner  or 
later.  Long  had  men  of  genenA 
views  and  speculation  regretted  that 
so  fair  a  portion  of  the  globe,  so 
abundant  in  all  the  necessaries  and 
even  luxuries  of  life,  and  so  we)l 
situated  for  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  as  South  America,  should  be 
suffered  to  languish  under  a  short- 
sighted system  of  tyranny  and  op* 

pression. 
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gression.  The  grand  iDterest  excited 
y  the  state  of  Spain  in  1808,  was. 
the  consideration  that  it  would  in  all 
probahilit  jsever  the  mother  country 
iTom  the  colonies,  and  open  a  new 
theatre  on  tlieother  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, thatwouldchange  thepoliticsand 
improve  the  condition  of  the  world* 
The  balance  of  Europe  being  over- 
thrown, it  was  a  consolation  to  look 
to  a  balance  on  a  grand  scale :  a 
balance  of  the  world.  It  was  not 
indeed  the  contemplation  of  a 
magnificent  order  of  a^rs  that  at 
first  aroused  the  Spanish  colonies 
to  the  exercise  of  their  faculties, 
bat  that  ardent  devotion  to  the  mo- 
narch, by  which  the  Spaniards  are 
particularly  distinguished,  and  in- 
dignation against  his  cruel  and  per- 
fidious oppressor.  But  it  was  easy 
to  foresee,  that  the  great  Spanish 
continent  in  America  with  the  ad- 
jacent isles,  forced  into  a  situation 
in  which  it  was  under  a  necessity 
of  governing  and  acting  for  itself, 
would  never  return  to  such  a  state 
of  dependance  and  dejection  as  that 
under  which  it  had  laboured  for 
centuries,  even  though  king  Ferdi- 
nand should  be  restored  to  his 
throne,  which  became  every  day 
less  and  le£s  probable. 

The  central  junta,  in  conformity 
with  the  uniform  intentions  of  the 
central  juntas,declared  thatthecolo- 
nies  in  Asia  and  America  should  not 
be  considered  as  dependent  provin- 
ces, but  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  the 
metropolis  andmothercountry.  This 
wasalsodeclared  in  the  new  constitu- 
tion framed  for  Spain  by  Buonaparte. 
In  the  Canaries,  in  Mexico,  and 
the  Floridas,  Cuba  and  the  other 
islands,  and  throughout  the  whole 
of  South  America,  every  Spaniard, 
B»  if  animated  by  the  same  soul, 
breathed  the  same  sentiments  of 
devotion  to  the  kingand  detestation 


of  the  monster  who  wished  to  usurp 
his  throne.  The  vengeance  of  ma- 
ny ,as  is  natural  in  burning  climates, 
would  have  been  wrecked  on  un- 
o&nding  individuals  of  the  French 
nation.  In  tlie  Floridas  the  French 
were  so  apprehensive  of  falling  vic- 
tims to  the  vengeance  of  the  Spa- 
niards, that  they  fled  with  their 
efl^cts  into  the  territories  of  the 
United  States.  But  the  modera- 
tion, wisdom,  and  justice  of  men  in 
authority,  restrained  the  fury  of 
the  populace.  The  proclamations 
of  the  Spanish  governors  in  the  co- 
lonies, for  sense,  reason,  and  justice 
equal  those  of  old  Spain,  and  for  a 
fervent  eloquence,perhap8  even  ex- 
ceed them.  The  proclamation  of 
Marcius  Somernelos,  commander 
in  chief  of  the  land  forces,  and  go- 
vernor of  the  isles  of  Cuba,  in  a 
proclamation  18th  of  July,  exhorts 
the  natives  to  repress  the  natural 
impetuosity  of  their  character,  and 
to  let  the  peaceable  French  who 
had  sought  an  asylum  amongst  them 
from  oppression,  find  protection. 
The  marquis  of  Villa  Vicensis,com- 
mander  in  chief  of  the  marine,  in 
one  of  the  same  date,  says,  <<  Let 
OS  swear  that  if  every  Spaniard  in 
our  mother  country  should  fall, 
which  ought  not  and  cannot  be 
feared,  Spain,  notwithstanding  this, 
shall  not  cease  to  exist.  Is  not  this 
country  also  Spain  ?  Are  not  we  also 
Spaniards?  And  shall  not  Ferdinand 
VII  and  his  successors  reign  over 
us  ? — Remember ! — The  French  in 
Cuba  are  not  mercenary  assassins ! 
Not  servants  or  subjects  of  Napo- 
leon.** General  Linieres,  governor 
of  Buenos  Ajrres,  a  Frenchman,  in 
his  proclamation  upon  the  state  of 
affiurs,aner  recommending  concord, 
said,  *^  Let  us  imitate  the  example 
of  our  ancestors  in  this  happy  land, 
who  wisely  escaped  the  disasters 

that 
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that  afflicted  Spain  in  the  war  of  the 
succession,by  awaiting  the  fate  of  the 
mother  country,  to  obey  the  legiti- 
mate authority  occupymg  the  so- 
vereignty."  Hostilities  were  every 
where  else  declared  against  France, 
and  the  most  liberal  and  prompt 
contributions  remitted  to  the  pa- 
triots in  Old  Spain.  This  year  the 
French  were  driven  out  of  the 
islands  of  Forto  Rico,  Deseadd;  and 
Marie  Galante. 

The  great  affairs  of  Europe  in 
1808  are  exhibited  in  the  contest 
between  Spain  and  Portugal,  with 
their  ally  Great  Britain,  on  the  one 
part;  and  the  ruler  of  France,  aided 
by  his  vassal  princes  and  kings,  on 
the  other.  The  annals  of  other 
countries  sink  almost  into  provin- 
cial history.  What  is  most  promi- 
nent and  important  in  the  history 
of  Spain,  GreatBritatn,  and  France, 
during  that  period,  has  been  seen 
in  the  present  narrative.  To  what 
concerns  France,  however,  it  may 
be  proper  to  add,  that  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  Buonaparte,  as  a 
preparation  for  the  farther  exten- 
tion  and  consolidation  of  his  empire, 
annexed  to  France,  and  took  po5ses- 
sion  of  the  military  posts  of  Kehl, 
VVesel,  Cassel  on  the  Rhine,  and 
Flushing.  It  was  probably  with  si-' 
milar  views  that  he  established  and 
endowed  a  Greek  bishoprick  inDal- 
roatia.  The  state  of  the  French  em- 
pire in  its  interna]  as  well  as  external 
relations,  as  exhibited  by  the  mini, 
sters  of  Buonaparte,  will  be  found 
in  another  part  of  this  volume.* 
Sucii  papers,  notwithstanding  their 
falseicolouringandmisrepresentation 
of  fabtS;  disclose  the  spirit  and  views 


of  government.  The  most  remark-* 
able  article  in  the  statement  is  the 
creation  of  hereditary  nobility, 
which  is  declared  to  be  essential  m 
an  hereditary  monarchy.  The  main 
drift  of  Buonaparte,  in  his  intemal 
regulations,  seems  to  be  to  root  oat 
all  memorials  of  liberty,  and  to  esta* 
blish  in  France  a  despotic  govern* 
ment,  a  military  costume,  and  a* 
military  spirit.  Sweden  in  the  be^ 
ginning  of  the  year  might  hare 
made  her  peace  with  France  and 
Russia.  The  king,  with  the  general 
voice  of  the  nation,  chose  a  braver, 
but  more  impolitic  part.  Afler  th^ 
basest  attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
Russians,  tutored,  it  would  seem,  in 
the  school  of  their  allies  the  French, 
to  seduce  the  Swedish  nation  from 
their  allegiance  to  their  king,  and 
their  duty  to  their  country,*!*  and  i 
rapid  succession  of  the  most  san* 
guinary  battles,  where  the  Swedea 
were  bending,  and  ready  to  failj| 
never  to  rise  again,  under  the  over-^^ 
whelming  power  of  Russia,  tt^e  Swe- 
dish government  signed  aeon  vention 
on  the  7th  of  November,  by  which 
Finland,  the  granary  of  the  king* 
dom,  was  virtually  given  up  to 
Russia.  The  heroic  king  of  Sweden 
was  not  deserted  in  this  extremity 
of  fortune  by  his  ally,  Britain.  A 
naval  force  under  admiral  Keats 
drove  the  Russian  squadrons  inta 
their  ports,  where  they  were  held 
in  a  state  ofblockade.  A  land  force 
of  10,000  men,  under  the  command 
of  Sir  John  Moore,  was  sent  in  the 
month  of  May  to  assist  Sweden, 
against  a  combined  attack  from 
Russia,  France,  and  Denmark.  On 
the  17th  of  May,  this  army  reached 

Gottenburgh^ 

•  State  Papers,  p.  553. 

t  The  base  arts  of  the  Russians  do  not  seem  to  have  been  altogether  fruitless 
The  loss  of  the  Swedish  fortress  and  flotilla  of  Sweaborg,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  was  the  effect  of  treachery.  The  fortress  of  Sweaborg  is  second  only  to 
those  of  Gibraltar  and  Malta. 
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Gottenburgh,but  was  not  permitted 
toland.  Sir  John  Moore  repaired  to 
Stockholm  to  communicate  his  or- 
ders, and  to  concert  measures  for 
the  security  of  Sweden.  •  He  there 
found,  to  his  surprise,  that  though 
the  Swedish  army  was  quite  insuffi- 
cient for  even  defensive  operations, 
bis  majesty's  thoughts  were  wholly 
intent  on  conquest.'  It  was  first  pro- 
posed, that  the  British  should  remain 
in  their  ships,  till  some  Swedish  regi- 
ments should  be  collected  at  Got- 
tenhurgh,  and  that  the  combined 
forces  should  land,  and  conquer 
Zealand.  Upon  an  examination  of 
the  plan,  it  was  found  and  admitted, 
that  the  island  of  Zealand,  besides 
several  strong  fortresses,  contained 
a  regular  force,  far  superior  to  any 
that  could  be  brought  to  bear 
pgainstit :  and  also,  that  the  island 
of  Funen  was, full  of  French  and 
Spanish  troops,  which  could  not  be 
prevented  from  crossing  over  in 
$mall  parties.  It  was  next  propos- 
ed that  the  British  alone  should 
)and  on  Finland,  storm  a  fortress, 
and  take  a  position  there.  But  Sir 
John  Moor^  represented,  that  ten 
thousand  British  troops  were  wholly 
insufficient  to  encountertheprincipal 
force  of  the  Russian  empire,  which 
could  quickly  be  brought  against 
them  at  a  point  so  near  Petersburgh. 

•  —  Sir  John  escaped  from  the  resent- 
ment of  his  Swedish  majesty  in  dis- 
guise, and  conformably  to  his  in- 
structions, brought  back  his  little 

*  army  to  England.  In  consequence 
of  the  disastrous  and  menacing  as- 
pect of  affairs  in  Sweden,  Lewis 
XVIII  of  France,  with  the  queen 
and  the  duchess  of  Angouleme, 
took  refuge,  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, in  England. 

As  the  Russians  acquired  an  ex- 
tension of  territory  on  the  one  hand 


by  the  acquisition  of  Swedish  Fiori 
land,  they  still  kept  a  steady  eye. 
on  the  long-meditated  project  ojf 
extending  their  empire  to  the  Bos- 
phorus,  by  the  acquisition  of  MoU 
davia,  Wallachia,  and  Bessarabia^ 
The  number  of  their  troops  in  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia,  in  the  autumn 
of  1808,  was  raised  to  upwards  of 
80,000  men.  To  face  these,  a  great 
number  of  Turkish  troops  marched 
from  time  to  time  frorh  Constantino? 
pleand  oiherplaces,  to  the  Danube: 
and  of  these  no  inconsiderable  num- 
ber had  been  trained  in  the  Europcau 
manner,  and  taught  the  use  of  the 
bayonet.  The  reigning  sultan  had 
been  deposed,  and  a  new  one  placed 
on  the  throne,  under  the  influence 
of  Mustapha  Bairactar,  a  rigor- 
ous, bold,  and,  for  a  Turk,  an  en- 
lightened man.  Notwithstanding 
the  many  examples  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  tliose  who  attempted  inno- 
vations, he  dared,  with  an  energy 
that  showed  no  mercy,  to  give  of- 
fence to  the  janissaries,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  important  regulations 
into  the  army,  which  he  proceeded 
in  new  modelling,  as  well  as  increas- 
ing its  numbers.  He  was  equally 
attentive  to  the  strength  and  im- 
provement of  the  Turkish  fleet.  He 
demanded  a  certain  number  of 
hands,  not  only  from  all  trading 
vessels,  but  also  from  Ashing  boats. 
The  career  of  Bairactar,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  vigour  and  audacity,  was 
of  short  duration :  on  the  14th  of 
November,  at  day-break,  the  janis- 
saries fell  upon  the  Siemens,  princir 
pal  officers  of  the  Nizommi  Gedid,* 
and  massacred  all  the  partizans  of 
the  grand  vizier  that  came  in  their 
way.  The  Siemens  were  forced  to 
submit,  after  a  long  resistance.  On 
the  1 5th,the  janissaries  assaulted  the 
high  walls  of  the  seraglio*    Imme- 


•  See  Vol  XLIX,  Hist.  Eur.  p.  191. 
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diately  on  this,  the  grand  visier 
strangled  the  unfortunate  Musta- 
pha  IV,  who  was  a  prisoner  there» 
blew  himself  up  iu  his  own  palacd 
with  gun-powder,  of  which  he  had 
purposely  provided  a  large  quantity 
before-hand,  to  prevent  his  falling 
alive  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
This  was  the  third  revolution  that 
had  happened  at  Constantinople  in 
the  space  of  eighteen  months:  ne- 
ver before  had  the  turbulent  im- 
becility of  the  Turkish  goxrernment 
been  exhibited  in  so  striking  a 
manner. 

In  Italy  the  most  prominent 
events  were  the  transference  of  the 
crown  of  Naples  to  Murat,  Buona- 
parte's brother-in-law,    the  grand 


manifesto,  agaipst  the  irreligtouA 
and  unjust  proceeding  of  the  em- 
peror of  the  French  towards  the> 
holy  apostolical  see.  He  formally 
excommunicated  him.  In  proclama- 
tions addressed  to  the  Spanish,  PoC'^ 
tugueze,  and  all  other  Catholic  na« 
tions,  he  exhorted  them  to  the  de-« 
fence  of  the  altar  and  the  t6rone» 
at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  as  well 
the  expense  of   their  fortune^ 


as 


The  affecting  passage  ia  the  Evan- 
gelists, describing  the  remorse  of 
Uie  disciple  and  apostle  Peter,  at^ 
his  having  denied  his  Saviour,  was 
finely  and  pathetically  applied  bj 
the  Roman  Catholic  to  Pius  VII^ 
"  And  the  Lord  turned  and  looked 
upon  Peter.    Aod  Peter  remem- 


duke  of  Berg;   the  usurpation  of    bered  the  words  of  Jesus,  how  he 
the  papal  throne,  and  annexation    had  said  unto  him,  before  the  cock 


of  Rome,  with  all  the  ecclesiastical 
states,  Placentia,  Parma,  and  An- 
conia^  to  the  French  empire.  The 
cardinals  were  banished  from  Rome, 
but  allowed  no  inconsiderable  pen- 
sions. The  person  of  his  holiness 
was  secured  in  a  state  of  confine- 
ment. Buonaparte  said,  that  he 
only  took  back  what  had  been 
given  to  the  church  for  the  support 
of  religion  and  promotion  of  piety  ; 
but  as  the  munificent  donations 
of  his  predecessor,  Charlemagne, 
had  been  used  for  very  different 
purposes,  it  was  very  fit  that  they 
should  be  recalled.  The  kingdom 
of  Christ,  he  observed,  like  a  sound 
divine,  was  not  of  this  world. 

The  same  pope,   Pius  VII  that 
had  gone  to  crown  Napoleon  at  Pa- 


crow  thou  shaltdeny  me  thrice;  and 
Peter  went  out,  and  wept  bitterly/**^ 
It  seemed  matter  of  astonish- 
ment to  many,   that  so  subtle  and 
refined  a  politician  as  Buonaparti^ 
should  incur  the  hazard  of  exciting 
the  indignation,  and  a  spirit  of  re- 
sistance to  his  aggressions,  in  all  Ca- 
tholic countries,  by  the  spoliatioa 
and  imprisonment  of  the  pope^  BiUi 
Buonaparte's  power  had  by  this  time 
risen  to  so  enormous  a  pitch,  that 
he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  ma* 
nage  or  keep  any  terms  with  the 
opinions  and  prejudices  of  men  or 
nations.    His  general  plan  was,  to 
arm  and  direct  -one  half  of  the 
world  against  the  other :   ruffians 
and  villains  against  men  of  good 
principles  and  peaceable  dispositi- 


ris,  and  agreed  to  the  subversion  of    ons  and  habits ;  and  to  make  every 
the  Gallican  church,  and  the  dimi-    thing  bend  under  the  weight  of 


nution  of  the  apostolical  power,  by 
the  establishment  of  the  concordat, 
in  this  terrible  crisis,  assumed  the 
courage  and  the  character  of  a  mar- 
tyr.   He  protested,   by  a  public 


*  Luke  xxii.  61 — 2. 


military  despotism.  It  is  a  maxim 
of  Machiavel's,  that  when  a  prince 
wanta  to  establish  his  power  OQ 
changes,  he  should  leave  nothinff 
of  the  old  system,   but  make  aU 

things 
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things  new.   Buonaparte,  who  is  no 
doubt  well  acquainted  with  Machia- 
▼el,  appears  not  to  have  considered 
himselt'  as  secure  until  all  the  ve- 
nerable institutions  of  society  had 
been  trodden  under  foot. — It  is  pos- 
sible to  overrun  and  subjugate  na- 
tions by  a  war  against  both  morali- 
ty and  religion :  but  whether  a  vast 
empire  is  to  be  long  preserved  with- 
out bothy  is  a  problem  that  experi- 
ence has  not  yet  resolved.     The 
foundation  of  buonaparte's  empire 
is  military  force  and  ingenious  com- 
bination ;  the  spoils  of  proprietors 
distributed  among  military  adven- 
turers ;  and  the  efforts  of  states  and 
kingdoms  against  one  another,  dex- 
trously  turned  to  the  destruction  of 
the  whole.     But  this  career  of  des- 
truction seems  to  be  calculated,  by 
its  very  nature,  to  come,  at  no  great 
distance  of  time,  to  a  termination. 
The  altar  indeed  was  restored, 
in  some  fashion,'  by  the  concordat, 
but  not  religion.     Lucian  Buona- 
part6  and  Portalis,  recommending 
the  concordat  to  theassembly,  said, 
that  <'  Religion  was  an  useful  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  government, 
as  well  as  a  consolation  to  weak 
minds  and  timorous  consciences.** 
Such  a  nation  as  the  French  cannot 
venerate  a  system  of  pomp  and  ce- 
remony, avowedly  adapted  merely 
to  such  purposes ;  and  considered 
by  the  legislature  as  mere  mummery. 
The  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  too, 
have  been  vili6ed  and  brought  into 
contempt,not  bytheruling  powers  of 
France,butby  themselves:  byswear- 
ing,  abjuring,  and  swearing  again, 
according  to  circumstances,  and  by 
the  blasphemous  adulation  of  so 
many  bishops  and  archbishops,  who 


in  their  pastoral  letters,  as  well  as 
their  sermons  on  public  occasions, 
do  not  hesitate  to  call  Buonaparte  a 
**  new  Cyrus  whom  God  has  chosen 
and  supports  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  impenetrable  designs— 
whom  God  brought  back  from 
Egypt,  in  order  to  make  him  the 
man  of  his  right-hand.  This  is  the 
doing  of  the  Lord,  and  it  is  wonder- 
ful in  our  eyes." 

In  British  India,  the,  company's 
ministers  made  great  progress  in  re- 
ducing,accordingto  directions  from 
home,  the  public  expenditure,  with 
other  improvements;  and  in  conci- 
liating the  favour  of  the  Persians : 
both  of  them  subjects  to  which  our 
attention  will  be  particularly  called 
by  events  of  1 809. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  the  gO" 
vernment  of  Bengal  to  secure  the 
possession  of  the  Portugueze  settle- 
ment of  Macao  for  the  prince  re- 
gent, under  British  protection,  in 
the  same  manner,  or  by  similar  ar- 
rangements, as  Madeira  had  been. 
But  the  emperor  of  China  sent  or- 
ders to  the  governor  of  the  districts, 
within  which  Macao  is  situated, 
not  to  allow  the  English  company's 
ships  to  trade,until  suchconcessions 
and  apologies  should  be  made,  for 
the  attempt  to  station  a  military 
force  in  that  island,  as  might  be 
amply  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  him  to  pardon  them  : — 
concessions  were  made  to  the  celes' 
tial  empire  ;  and  harmony  was  re» 
established.* 

The  Americans  still  held  out 
against  theBritish  orders  in  council : 
and  Britain  still  held  out  against  the 
American  embargo. 


•  See  Appendix  fo  Chronicle,  p.  28C. 
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JANUARY. 

UU  Th^  British  'THHE  state  of 
Nav^* —  JL  theBritish  na- 
vy,  according  to  the  returns  up  to 
the  present  day,  is  as  follows :— - 
There  are  in  commissioo  795  ships 
of  war,  of  which  144  are  of  the 
line,  20  from  50  to  44  guns  ;  176 
frigates,  226  sloops  of  war^  227 
armed  brigs,  &c.  Besides  which 
there  are  building  and  in  ordinary, 
ships  which  make  the  total  amount 
of  the  British  navy,  exclusive  of 
cutters  and  other  small  vessels, 
1,000  ships  of  war,  including  253 
of  the  line,  29  from  50  to  44  guns ; 
261  frigates,  299  sloops,  258  armed 
brigs. 

Particulars  of  the  Loss  of  the 
Anson  Frigate.^^The  following  far- 
ther particulars  of  the  melancholy 
loss  of  this  ship  are  given,  chiefly 
on  the  authority  of  the  officers  who 
were  saved: — The  Anson  sailed 
from  Falmouth  on  Christmas-eve 
for  her  station  off  the  Black 
Rocks,  as  one  of  the  look-out 
frigates  of  the  Channel  fleet.  In 
the  violent  storm  of  Monday, 
blowing  about  W.  to  S.  W.  she 
stood  across  the  entrance  of  the 
Channel,  towards  ScUIy,  made  the 
Xapd'a-End,  which  they  n^istook 
for  tne  Liiard,  and  bore  up,  as 
they  thought,  for  Falmouth.    Still 

Vol.  L. 


doubtful,  however,  in  the  evening 
of  Monday,  Captain  Lydiard  stood 
off  again  to  the  southward ;  when 
a  consultation  being  held,  it  was 
once  more  resolved  to  bear  up  for 
Falmouth.  Running  eastwara  axA 
northward,  still  under  the  fatiA 
persuasion  that  the  Lizard  was  oa 
the  north -west  of  them,  they  did 
not  discover  the  mistake  till  th^ 
man  on  the  look-out*a-faead,  calle4 
out  <*  breakers  !'^  The  ship  wa$ 
instantaneously  broached  to, '  9,ni 
the  best  bower  let  go,  which  happi^ 
]y  brought  her  ups  but,  the.  rajpir 
dity  with  which  the  cable  had  veel^ 
out,  made  it  impossible  to  serve 
it,  and  it  soon  parted  in  the  hawse- 
hole.  The  sheet  anchor  was  then 
let  go,  which  also  brought  up  the 
ship ;  but  after  riding  end  on  foir 
a  short  time,  this  cable  parted  froin 
the  same  cause,  about  eight  in  the 
morning,  and  the  ship  went  njun^ 
on  shore,  upon  the  ridge  of  sanq 
which  separates  the  X«oc-pool  from 
the  Bay.  Never  did  the  sea  run 
more  tremendously  high.  It  broke 
over  the  ship's  masts,  which  soon 
went  by  the  Doard ;  the  main-mast 
forming  a  floating  raft  from  the 
ship  to  the  shore  ;  and  the  greater 
part  of  those  who  escaped^  passed 
oy  this  ipedium.  One  of  the  men 
saved,  reports,  that  C^taih  LydU 
ard  was  neai^  hira  on  the  main* 
A  Masis 
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mast ;  but  he  seemed  to  have  lo8t  scampered  off  as  soon  as  the j 
the  use  of  his  faculties,  with  horror^  reached  the  shore.  Among  the  offi- 
of  the  scency  and  soon  disappeared,  cers  saved,  we  heard  of  the  follow- 
We  have  not  room  to  go  farther  ing : — Capt.  Sullivan,  a  passenger ; 
into  particulars,  nor  language  that  Messrs.  Hill  and  Braily,  midship- 
will  convey  an  adequate  picture  of  men ;  Mr.  Ross,  assistant  surgeon ; 
the  terrific  view  that  presented  it-  and  some  others,  v. 
•elf;  but  justice  demands  that  we  Glasgow^  Jan.  2.  Notice.-^**  In 
notice  the  conduct  of  a  worthy  consequence  of  an  application  from, 
member  of  a  sect  but  too  much  a  considerable  number  of  respect- 
tilified,  able  gentlemen,  I  request  a  meeting 

At  a  time  when  no  one  appeared  of  the  merchants  and  mi^nufacturers 
on  the  ship's  deck,  and  it  was  sup*  of  this  city,  in  the  town  hall,  on 
posed  the  work  of  death  had  ceased,  Thursday  next,  at  one  o'clock, 
a  Methodist  preacher,  venturing  p.  m»  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
hh  life  through  the  surf,  got  on  ing  the  propriety  of  expressing  to 
board,  over  the  wreck  of  the  main-  his  ma^sty,  at  thislmportant  crisis, 
mast,  to  see  if  any  more  remained  thejr  firm  determination  to  support 
— some  honest  hearts  followed  him.  by  every  means  in  their  power  his 
They  found  several  persons  still  be-  just  rights  and  the  interests  of  the 
low,  who  could  not  get  up ;  among  British  empire,  and  at  the  same 
whom  were,  two  women  and  two  time  ta  congratulate  his  majesty  on 
children.  The  worthy  preacher  the  vigorous  and  active  line  of  con- 
and  his  party  saved  the  two  women  duct  which  has  been  pursued  in  the 
and  some  of  the  men,  but  the  chil-  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  upon 
dren  were  irretrievably  lost.  About  the  brilliant  successes  with  which 
two  1^  m,  the  ship  weilt.to  pieces;  those  energetic  measures  have  so 
when  a.  few  more  men,  who  for  happily  been  crowned,  notwith- 
some  c^me  had  been  confined  in  standing  the  strong  confederacies 
Irons  below,  emerged  from  the  which  have  been  formed  against  us. 
wreck— one  of  these  was  saved.  ••  JAMES  MACKENZIE, 

By  three  o'clock,  no  appearance  of  "  Lord  Provost.^* 

the  vessel  remained.  She  was  an  '  Xon^raVy.— A  Mrs.  Mary  Trap- 
old  ship  (a  64,  we  believe,  cut  son  is  now  living  in  Kent-street, 
down)  which  accounts  for  her  beat-  Liverpool,  in  good  health  and  spi- 
ing  to  pieces  so  soon  on  a  sandy  rits,  at  the  advanced  age  of  110 
bottom.  years,  having  been  bom  in  Scot- 

The  men  who  survived,  wer^  land  the  Ist  of  January^  1698.  She 
conveyed  \o  Helston,  about  two  had  Kved  in  the  reign  of  five.suc- 
miles  distant,  where  they  were  taken  Cessive  mbnarchs,  begipning  with 
care  of  by  the  magistrates,  and  king  William.  She  bore  a  distin- 
afterwards  seiit  to  Pahnouth  in  guished  part  in  the  battle  of  Det« 
charge  of  the  regulating  captain  at  tingen,  CuDoden,  Fontenoy,  &c. 
that  port.  We  are  aware  that  ge-  under  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 
neral  report  has  stated  the  number  Lately  was  shot,  by  George 
drowned  to  be  greater  than  we  have  Pringle,  at  Staingale,  near  Danby- 
given  it ;  but  of  the  missing,  we  Lodge  (the  sporting-seat  of  tie 
uadiirstand  many  are  deserters,who    right  faon, -lord  viscount  Downe) 

■<    •  aa 
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Hn  eagle  of  the  following  remark- 
able dimensions :  its  breadth  be- 
tvireen  tbe  tip  of  the  wings  two 
yards  ten  inches,  the  length  from 
its  beak  to  the  !ip  of  the  tail  38 
inches,  the  extreme  breadth  of  the 
tail  25  inches.  When  placed  in  an 
erect  posture,  its  height  two  feet 
seven  inches,  its  weight  16  pounds 
two  ounces ;  the  colour  a  n^ixed 
brown  and  white,  the  back  almost 
nearly  white.  This  extraordinary 
bird  has  been  put  into  a  state  of 
preservation  by  Mr.  Frank,  at 
Danby  Lodge. 

CauUncourt,the  ruffiahwhoseized 
the  Duke  D'Enghien,  has  arrived  at 
St.  Petersburgh,  as  representative 
of  Buonaparte,  where  he  has  been 
received  with  marked  distinction. 
A  superb  edifice  has  been  purchased 
for  him  by  the  government. 

4.  The  Lansdown  library  of  ma- 
nuscripts has  been  purchased  by 
parliament  for  the  British  Museum, 
at  an  average  of  the  valuation  made 
by  three  parties,  being  4,925/. 
Mr.  PlanHa,  the  principal  librarian 
of  the  Museum,  estimated  their 
value  in  the  following  manner : 

Burleigh  and  Cecil  papers, 
120  lots,  at  10/. jg.1,200 

Sir  Julius  Caesar's  papers, 
50  vols,  at  10/. , 500 

Twenty-seven  volumes  of 
original  registers  of  abbeys, 
at  10/ • 270 

One  hundred  and  fifly 
volumes  at  5/ ,•••'—      750 

Nine  hundred  and  eighty-^ 
five  ditto,  at  2/. ,.. 1970 

Forty  numbers  of  royal 

letters  at  5L 200 

.    -Eight  volumes  of  Chinese 
drawings,  at  10/.  •        80 

je.4,970 
Colopcl  M'Carr,  of  the  Eastrlft- 


dia  Company's  service,  has,  withla^ 
these  few  days,  arrived  in  town 
from  India.  He  intended  tq.  come 
over-land*,  and  was  charged  with  a 
mission  to  the -King  of  I^russia,  but 
on  his  arrival  at  Bagdat,  he  was 
stopped,  and  informed  that  he  could 
not  proceed  further*  He  learned 
that  the  Persian  camp,  which.  wb$ 
honoured  with  the  presence  of  the 
Persian  iponarch,  was  in  the  neigb- 
bourhood;  and  was  told  that  no 
foreigners  could  be  received  there, 
unless  they  had  previously  visited 
the  Persian  capital,  and  brougKt 
certificates  from  it  to  entitle  them  to 
admission.  To  the  Persian  capital 
colonel  M*Carr  accordingly  went, 
and^having  there  explained  the  na- 
ture and  object  of  his  mission,  he 
returned  to  the  camp,  .provide^ 
with  the  necessary  passports,  and 
obtnined  admission*  On  his  arri- 
val he  learned  that  a  French  em* 
bassy  had  been  with  the  Persian 
monarch  at  the  camp,  that  he  had 
concluded  a  peace  with  all  his  ene* 
mies,  and  entered  into  a  strict  and 
close  alliance  with  France.  Under 
these  circumstances  he  was  refused 
an  audience  in  the  most  positive 
terms,  and  returned  to  Bagdat 
without  havine  accomplished  the 
object  of  his  mission ;  but  there  he 
was  not  suffered  to  stop,  or  to  pro- 
secute his  journey  from  it  by  the 
usuai  way ;  he  was  obliged  to  take 
a  new  route,  cand  explore  a  neir 
passage.  He  crossed  the  Caspian 
Sea,  entered  the  territories  of  Rus- 
sia, and.  came  to  England  last  from 
Sweden. 

6.  His  excellency  the  minister  q{ 
war  addressed  to  his  ipajesty  the 
emperor,  on  the  6th  of  January, 
the  following  report,  relative  to  the 
measures  adopted  by  France  ip  Om 
present  i^rcumstances  ir^ 
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Your  itiHJesty  has  ordered  me  to 
form  the  first  and  second  corps  of 
"trt>8ervation  of  the  *army  of  the  Gi- 
ronde.  The  first  of  these  corps, 
litider  the  command  of  general  Ju- 
not»  has  conquered  Portugal.  The 
head  of  the  second  is  already  ad- 
vanced to  follovr  the  first,  if  cir- 
cumstances require  it.  Your  ma- 
jesty, whose  foresight  never  fails, 
'wishes  that  the  corps  of  observa- 
,  tion  of  the  ocean,  confided  to  mar« 
ghal  M oncey,  should  be  in  the  3rd 
line. 

The  necessity  of  shutting  the 
ports  of  the  ocean  against  our  ir- 
reconcileable  enemy,  and  of  having 
considerable  means  upon  all  points 
of  attack,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
Hdvaotage  of  such  fortunate  cir- 
cumstances as  may  present  them- 
sehres,  in  order  to  carry  war  into 
the  bosom  of  England,  Ireland,  and 
the  Indies  may  render  necessary 
the  raising  of  the  conscription  of 
1809. 

The  party  which  prevails  at  Lon- 
don has  proclaimed  the  principle  of 
perpetual  war,  and  the  expedition 
against  Copenhagen  has  revealed  its 
criminal  intentions.  Although  the 
Indignation  of  all  Europe  is  raised 
agamst  England ;  although  France 
never  had  such  numerous  armies, 
this  is  not  yet  enough.  The  En- 
glish influence  must  be  attacked 
wherever  it  exists,  until  the  mo- 
soent  when  the  aspect  of  so  many 
dangers  shall  induce  England  to  re- 
move from  her  councils  the  oligarchs 
who  direct  them,  and  to  confide 
the  administration  to  men  wise  and 
eiipablQ  of  reconciling  the  love  and 
interest  of  the  CQuntry  with  the 
interest  and  love  of  mankind.  A 
Yulgiir  policymight  have  determined 
joar  majesty  to  disarm,  but  this 
policy  would  have  be^n  a  segurge 


for  France.  It  would  have  r^n* 
dered  imperfect  the  great  results 
which  you  have  prepared.  Yes, 
sir,  your  majesty,  far  from  re- 
ducing your  armies,  ought  to  aug^ 
ment  them,  until  England  shall 
have  acknowledged  the  indepen* 
dence  of  all  powers,  and  restored 
to  the  seas  that  tranquillity  which 
your  majesty  has  secured  to  the 
continent.  No  doubt,  your  ma« 
jesty  must  suffer  in  demanding  from 
your  people  new  sacrifices,  and  im- 
posing upon  them  new  obligations, 
but  you  must  also  yield  to  the  cry 
of  all  the  French — "  No  repose 
until  the  seas  shall  be  freed,  and  an 
equitable  peace  has  established 
France  in  the  most  just,  the  moM 
useful,  and  the  most  necessary  of 
her  rights.** 

9.  Southampton.^^We  lament  to 
state,  that  the  disease  of  canine 
madness  still  prevails  in  a  mo#t 
alarming  degree.  Two  mad  dogs 
went  through  Titchfield  and  Stub- 
bington  last  week,  and  bit  a  greilt 
number  of  ckttle.  There  is  scarcely 
a  place  in  this  neighbourhood  that 
has  not  been  infested  with  nftaddogft, 
and  the  magistrates  in  the  different 
districts  have  used  every  exertum 
for  the  protection  of  the  ptiblic. 
In  this  town,  the  dogs  have  h^ea 
confined  for  the  last  three  months, 
and  the  mayor  and  magistrates  afe 
entitled  to  the  wannest  thanks  of 
the  inhabitants,  for  the  vigorous 
exertions  of  their  police^  in  puttiiilj^ 
into  execution  orders  calculated  to 
ensure  in  a  great  measure  the  safety 
of  individuals  from  this  ioaost  terri- 
ble disease. 

On  the  morning  of  Friday  isie'B- 
night,  Joseph  Gei^rd,  of  Pleasinjj^- 
ton;  near  Blackburn,  died  very 
suddenly.  He  had  sopped  whh  tfaic 
ftffliily  on  orasdM  t&  Bigb|„£re- 
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ceding  his  deaths  and  retired  to  bed 
apparently  well ;  he  awoke  about 
four  o'dock^in  the  morning,  in  the 
greatest  agony,  a;nd  was  a  corpse 
by  five.  An  inquest  was  held  when 
the  attending  surgeon  deposed, 
that  in  bis  opinion  the  death  of  the 
deceased  was  owing  to  the  muscles 
he  had  ^aten  the  night  before :  this 
testimony  was  corroborated  by 
other  witnesses,  and  also  by  the 
symptoms  which  usually  accompany 
those  who  are  what  Is  generally 
■called,  muscle  stung. 

10.  Mrs.  ^Elizabeth  Williams, 
DOW  living  at  Brenton  near  Tavi- 
stock in  Devon,  is  in  the  109th 
year. of  her  age :  she  has  almost  a 
new  set  of  teeth.  About  30  years 
ago,  she  had  recourse  to  spectacles, 
but  at  present,  makes  but  little  use 
of  tbem,'as  she  can  read  thesmallest 
print  without  their  assistance.  She 
nas  two  sons  living,  the  eldest  85» 
and  the  youngest  is  only  70  years 
of  age,  but  remarkably  strong,  he 
belongs  to  a  carrier's  warehouse, 
and  lately  took  a  case  from  a  wag-, 
gon  of  nearly  three  cvrt.,  and  car- 
ried  it  the  distance  of  500  yards. 

13.  A  covey  of  partridges,  consist- 
ing of  13  birds,  come  daily  to  the 
.  door  of  Henry  Wilson,  esq.  at  St. 
Helens,  near  Lancaster,  to  be  fed ; 
they  feed  among  the  poultry,  and 
are  s6  tame,  that  they*  will  even 
pick  corn  out  of  the  hands  of  any 
of  the  domestics. 

17*  Great  preparations  are  ma- 
king in  the  arsenal  of  Venice  for 
the  buildingof  a  considerable  num- 
.  ber  of  ships  of  the  line  and  fri- 
gates, several  are  already  upon  the 
stocks;  in  a  few  years  that  city 
will  have- in  its  port  a  formidable 
fleet. 

18.  We  learn  that  prince  Lucien 
3uonapart6  had,  on  bis  return  from 


Mantua,  a  conference  -with  fh« 
pope,  which  lasted  above  twi( 
hours.  ,     / 

Paris,  Jan,  ^3.  Decfee.^T!%f 
conservative  senate  assembled  td 
the  number  of  members  prescribed 
by  art.  90  of  the  act  of  the  constA 
tut  ion  of  the  22nd  of  Friroaire,  yeaf 
8,  having  considered  the  project  oif 
the  senatusconsultum,  drawn  in  tfi^ 
form  prescribed  by  article  57  of  tfaii 
constitutional  act  of  the  16th  Ther^ 
midor,  year  16.-^After  havii 
heard,  on  the  motives  of  the 
project,  the  orators  of  the  coomtf  1 
of  state,  and  the  report  of  the.  spe- 
cial commission  nominated  id  tbfi 
sitting  of  the  16th  of  this  mOjitb; 
the  adoption  having  been  discussed 
with  the  number  of  voices  prescribed 
by  article  56  of  the  organic  senatus 
consultum  of  the  18th  of  Therttij* 
dor,  year  10,  decrees  as  follows:  ' 

Art.  1.  Eighty  thousand  con- 
scripts of  the  conscription  of  the 
year  1809,  a>e  placed  at  the  dispo- 
sal of  government. 

2.  They  shall  be  taken  fVom 
among  the  youths  born  between 
the  1st  of  January,  1789,  and  Ja- 
nuary 1st,  1790. 

4.  They  shall  be  employed, 
should  there  be  occasion,  to  com- 
plete the  legions  of  reserve  of  the 
mterior,  and  the  regiment  having 
their  depots  in  France. 

The  present  senatus  consultum 
shall  be  transmitted  to  his  imperial 
and  rojal  majesty. 

The  President  and  Secretaries, 


^^S^gned) 


C  AMBACERES,Arch  Chancellor 

of  the  Empire,  President. 
T.  HEDOUVILLE  HERWYN, 

Secretary. 
Seen  and  sealed,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Senate, 
(Signed)   LA  PLACE. 
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We  require  and  command,  that 
(hese  presents,  sanctioned  by  the 
peals  of  state,  and^  inserted  in  .the 
Bulletin  des  I^oix,  shall  be  ad- 
diressed  to  the  courts  and  tribunals, 
and  adraioistrative  authorities,  that 
ibey  may  be  inserted  in  their  re- 
spective registers,  and  obsenred, 
and. caused  to  be  observed;  and 
our  grand  judge,  the  minister  of 
Justice,  is  charged  to  superintend 
the  publication.        (Signed) 

NAPOLEON, 
Sy  the  Emperor,  the  Minister  Se- 
cretary of  State. 

(Signed)     H.  B.MARET. 
Seen  by  us  the  Arch-Chaneellor  of 
the  Empire. 
(Signed)    CAMBACERES. 

By  another  decree  of  jthe  con- 
servatory senate,  in  the  same  form, 
Aiid  in  like  manner  ^signed  by  Buo- 
Dapai^e,  the  towns  of  Kehl,  Wesel, 
Cassel,  and  Flushing,  are  to  be 
junited  to  the  French  empire.  Kehl 
to  the  department  of  the  Lower 
JRhine;  Cassel  to  the  department 
of  Mount  Tonnere ;  Wesel  in  the 
department  of  the  Roer;  and 
Flushingln  Che -department  of  the 
^Scheldt. 

'HoUand, — Tloyal  Decree. 
Louis  Napoleon,  &c. 

Considering ,that  every  European 
nation  ought  to  co-operate  with  all 
.Hs  might  to  the  triumph  of  the  cause 
.of  the  Continent,  in  a  contest  whiph 
will  not  be  of  long  duration^  and 
whose  result  is  not  doubtful. 

Considering  that  our  particular 
^duty  as  well  as  the  dearest  interests 
of  our  people  command  us  to  ac- 
^sede  In  all  points  to  .the  desii:es 
of  his  majesty  the  emperor  df  the 
JPrench,  our  illustrious  brx)ther,  and 
■«ven  to  surpass  his  hopes. 

Considermg  that  the  inderanitj 
iMid;r^ef  wliich  eur  kingdom  has  a 


right  to  demand  and  expectdepend 
entirely  upon  the  powerful  inter* 
vention  of  France. 

Considering,  in  fine,  that  how- 
ever great  the  sacrifices  hitherto 
made  by  this  country  may  be,  and 
however  painful  its  situation,  both 
under  the  relations  of  commerce 
and  those  of  finance,  it  is  of  much 
greater  interest  to  dissipate  ail  the 
doubts  that  might  exist  with  respect 
to  our  intention,  and  to  prove  to 
Europe,  in  the  most  signal  manner, 
our  attachment,  and  that  of  out 
people  to  the  common  cause, 'have 
decreed  and  do  decree  as  follows': 

Art.  L  From  the  publication  of 
the  present  decree  all  the  ports  of 
our  kingdom  shall  be  shut  against 
all  ships,  whatever  be  theirdenomi- 
nation.  Those  only  are  excepted 
from  this  disposition  (and  provi- 
sionally till  a  new  order),  of  which 
mention  is  made  in  the  2nd  article, 

IL  Armed  ships  of  our  allies 
are  not  included  in  the  exclusion 
directed  by  the  preceding  article. 
They  may  enter  and  quit  our  ports 
and  oring  in  their  prizes,  by  con- 
forming to  the  ordinances  issued 
relative  to  the  entrance  and  depar- 
ture of  sliips  of  war, 

Ilt.'Sliips  of  the  aih'es  or  neu- 
tral powers,  wiiich  may  enter  our 
ports,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  the 
sea,  shall  have  no  communication 
with  the  interior  of  our  kingdom. 
They  shall  be  subjected  to  quaran- 
tine, and  be  under  the  most  severe 
superintendance.  The  commandant 
.of  the  port  shfdl  make  them  put  tosea 
as  soon  as  the  weather  shall  permit* 

lY.  Fishing  boats  are  under  the 
direct  superintendance  of  the  civil 
and  military  authorities  upon  the 
.coast.  These  authorities  shall  take 
care,  on  their  responsibility,  tb^t 
mocommun^catioo  take  place  by 
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aieans  of  the  fidiemieii,  with,  tha 
enemj's  Bhips  and  other  ships.  To 
that  end,  there  shall  be  placed 
as  a'  sentinel,  a  soldier  on  board 
each  fishing4>oat.  On  the  return 
of  the  boaty  the  sentinel  sh^ 
make  his  report  of  what  has 
passed  during  the  fishery,  contrary 
to  the  dispositions  of  the  present 
decree,  and  the  owner  of  the  boa^ 
and  crew  shall  be  prosecuted  with 
all  the  rigour  of  the  laws. 
■^  Given  at  Utrecht,  23rd  Jan. 
(Signed)  LOUIS. 

The  Dutch  official  gazette  con^ 
tains  a  very  strong  article  upon  the 
conduct  which  ^e  Dutch  com- 
merce ought  to  pursue  at  present. 
The  following  are  the  most  striking 
passages:— 

«<  Abandon  common  speculation; 
do  not  suffer  yourselves  to  be  ex- 
cluded with  impunity  from  the  em; 
pire  of  the  seas.  Fit  out  privateers 
to  wrest  the  prey  from  the  enemy, 
to  procure  provisions,  become  air 
most  of  the  first  necessity :  it  is  in 
the  enemy's  ships  that  you  ought  to 
seek  for  your  colonies;  it  is  at 
their  expense  you  ought  to  furnish 
your  correspondents  with  the  mer- 
chandise they  want.  Recollect  the ' 
courage  of  your  ancestors ;  recol- 
lect that  you  are  fellow-countrymen 
of  Ruyter  and  Tromp  !  Must  the 
Danes  be,  of  the  least  popular  na- 
tions, the  only  ones  who  dare  attack 
the  English  in  open  sea  \  Must  his- 
tory say  that  the  Danes  were  in  the 
19th  century  what  the  Dutch  were 
in  the  17th?  Arm,  Dutchmen  1 
Let  all  your  ports  be  filled  with 
armed  vessels,  ready  to  fall  upon 
the  enemy." 

28.  Tms  morning  the  trial  of 


g0Dmd  Whitelodte,  More  e^coarl- 
mariidlcopBiitiogof  SI  membff% 
commenced  at  Chelsea  College.* '  \ 

General  sir  W«  Meadows  is  pve* 
aident,  and  general  Moore  the'tef 
nior  officer  at  the  lower  end  of  4lM 
table,  who  will  of  course  be  An^ 
called  upon  for  his  opinion. 

The  u>llowing.are  the  oamea  ef 
the  officers  composing  the  /cohrI* 
martiaL  ■  „ 

Sir  W.  Meadows,  preaidenft.  \ 
:  Generals  Garth,  Norton,  ^\jim^ 
Monson,  Moore,  Nugent,  Httla% 
Dundas,  Pigot,  Clanricard,  Cuykrr 
Ogilvy,  Fox,  sir  £,  Duffe,  Hiun^ 
Manners,  Welford,  Gartby  Staiep 
ley,aodBirC.  ftos8» 

\FEBEUABt. 

%  Several  American  vessels  luiW 
been  brought  into  Leghorn  Iff 
French  privateers,  and  were  ooa* 
.demned  as  in  the  ports  of  France^ 
That  place,  as  well  as  Gurta,  Vaor 
diia,  and  Ancona,  according  to  ru- 
mours contained  in  the  foreign  pa* 
pers,  is  to  be  united  to  the  kingdom 
of  Italy. 

7.  Official  details  of  the  actiona 
at  Buenos  Ayres  have^  been  pub* 
lishedin  the  Madrid  Court  Gazette. 
They  are  of  great  length.  Liniera 
asserts,  that  the  English  army  lost. 
4,000  men.  It  is  also  stated,  thai 
General  Whitelocke  made  him  e 
present  of  a  sword,  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment for  the  humanity  shown' 
bv  the  Spanish  commander  to  the 
EngliJBh  prisoners,  and  the  woundU 
ed.  In  return,  general  Linie^ 
presented  some  valuable  minerals^ 
and  other  curiositieii  to  general 
Whitelocke.  , 

3.  Il 


*  For  an  account  of  the  charges  aoainst  general  Whitelockti  and  tki  iMdt  m. 
th«  trial,  see  Histt ry  of  Europe,  1807,  pp.%1- 
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S.  It  n  with  eanceet  we  ttate, 
Aat  in  consequence  of  the  k>»  of 
the  Rambler,  belongrngito  Leith,  no 
less  than  150  emigrants,  who  em- 
barked at  Tharso,  were  drowned  in 
her  off  the  American  coast.  From 
whence  those  emigrants  came,  is  un- 
.certain ;  but  it  is  said  many  small  te^ 
nants  have  been  removed,  and  their 
Httle  farmslet  tosheep  farmers^inthe 
mrishes  of  Fare,  Lairgs  Creecb,and 
Bogart,  in  the  county  of  Sutherland* 
The  diminution  of  the  inhabitants 
of  our  island  is  at  all  times  a  sub- 
ject of  regret,  and  the  annds  of  oor 
comrtry  cannot  point  out  a  period 
when  the  emigration  of  the  High- 
landers would  hajre  been  more  re- 
gretted than  the  present,  when  re- 
ermts  for  our  standing  army  and 
milidaaresohardtobefbnnd.  From 
thirty  to  forty  guineas,  is,  we  un- 
derstand, the  common  bounty  paid 
in  Scotland  for  substitutes,  and  in 
most  of  the  counties  of  the  king- 

A  beautiful  specimen  of  virgin 
gdd  was  lately  found  in  a  tin-stream 
work  in  Cornwall.  It  is  about  the 
length  and  thickness  of  a  little  lady's 
little  finger,  though  less  regularly 
formed,  and  wei^s  above  two ' 
imnces.  Its  intrinsic  value  is  equal 
to  nine  guiueas;  but,  as  a  specimen, 
it  is  invaluable:  for  though  gold 
has  been  frequently  found  in  the 
stream-works,  and  that  in  larger 
Quantities  than  is  generally  known, 
niat  is  unquestionably  the  largest 
ttnd  most  beautiful  specimen  ever 
found  in  Cornwall. 

.Damning-street  Feb.  8,  1808. — 
£?aptain  Berkeley,  first  aid-de-camp 
to  general  Bowyer,  arrived  yester- 
day morning  at  the  office  of  vis- 
count Castlereagh,  one  of  his  ma- 
jesty's principal  secretaries  of  state^ 


with  m  dispstdi  firom  the  general, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  comr:— 
Santa  Cruz,  Dec.  27,  I&07. 
My  Lord ; 
Being  in  a  state  of  preparation 
and  readiness  to  move  a  sdEcient 
force  against  the  Danish  islands  in 
these  seas,  in  conseanehce  of 
lordship's  dispatch  of  the  5th  of  J 
tember,  no  time  was  lost  (after  tne 
arrived  of  his  mnjesty's  mud  com- 
mands, signified  to  me  by  lord 
Hawkesbnry's  letter  of  Novembier 
the  third,  in  your  lordship's  absence, 
by  the  Fawn  sloop  of  war,  which 
arrived  early  on  Tuesday  morning, 
the  15th  instant  at  Baroadoes),  m 
embaHdng  the  troops  at  Barbadoes 
on  board  the  men-of-war  appointed 
to  receive  them  by  rear-admiral  nr 
Alexander  Cochrane,  who  immedi- 
ately dispatched  others  to  the  in- 
lands to  leeward  to  take  on  board 
such  as  were  under  orders  in  eadh 
of  them,  with  directions  to  proceed 
to  the  general  rendezvous,  the  whole 
of  which,  except  one  hundred  rank 
and  file  of  the  90th  regiment  from 
St.  Vincent's,  joined  the  admiral 
before,  or  soon  after  our  arrival  off 
the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  on  the 
21  St  instant.  It  was  then  thought 
proper  to  send  a  summons  to  go- 
vernor Yon  Scholten,  in  charge  of 
brigadier-general  Shipley,  and  cap- 
tain Fahie,  commanding  his  majes- 
ty's ship  Ethalion,  to  surrender  the 
islands  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  John, 
and  their  dependencies,  to  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty,  which  he  did  the 
next  day,  on  terms  agreed  upon  be- 
tween him  and  major-general  Mait- 
land,  and  captain  Pickmore,  of  his 
majesty'sshipRamillies,  which  were 
afterwards  approved  of  and  ratified 
by  rear-admiral  the  hon.  sir  Alex- 
ander Cochrane  and  myself;  a  copy 
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of  which  I  hare  the  honour  to  in* 
close,  and  hope  they  will  meet 
with  his  majesty's  approbation. 

On  the  23rd,  in  the  evening,  after 
leaving  a  garrison  of  three  hundred 
men  of  the  70th  regiment,  with  an 
officer  and  detachment  of  the  royal 
artillery,  at  St.  Thomas's,  under  the 
command  of  brigadier»general  Mac- 
lean, whom  I  have  also  directed  to 
assume  the  civil  government  of  the 
same,  until  his  majesty's  pleasure  be 
signified  tliereon,  we  proceeded  to 
Santa  Cruz,  the  admiral  having  pre- 
viously sent  his  majesty's  ship  Etha- 
lion,  with  brigadier-general  Shipley 
and  captain  Fahis,  to  summon  that 
island;  who  returned  the  next  morn- 
ing, the  S^th,  with  a  letter  from  the 
governor,  offering  to  surrender  it 
to  his  majesty,  prpvieled  we  would 
allow  three  Danish  officers  to  view 
on  board  the  ships  the  number  of 
troops  brought  against  it,  which  we 
permitted,  that  his  excellency's  mi|^ 
litary  honour  might  thereby  not  be 
reflected  on.  These  officers  having 
made  their  report  to  the  governor, 
returned  early  the  next  morning, 
the  25th,  to  the  flag-ship,  with  a 
message  that  the  governor  was  wil- 
ling to  tre^t  for  the  surrender  of  the 
island,  when  major-general  Mait« 
land  and  captain  Pickmore  were 
again  sent  on  shore  to  settle  the 
terms  of  capitulation,  a  copy  of 
which  I  also  transmit ;  which  being 
approved  of  by  the  admiral  and 
myself,  troops  were  landed,  and  the 
forts  and  batteries  taken  possession 
of  in  the  name  of  his  majesty  the 
king  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  a  royal 
salute  being  fired  on  the  British 
colours  being  hoisted. 

I  should  be  ungrateful  in  the  ex- 
treme did  I  not  state  to  your  lord- 
ship the  great  and  many  obligations 


I  conceive  myself,  the  officers,  and 
soldiers,  to  be  under  to  rear-adminil 
the  hon.  sir  Alexander  Cochrane, 
the  captains  and  officers  of  the  royal 
navy,  who  have  universally  affiirded 
us  every  comfortable  accommoda- 
tion in  their  power,  and  I  am  sure 
much  to  their  own  inconvenience. 

I  am  convinced,  that  had  it  been 
necessary  to  have  called  for.  the 
exertion  of  the  sea  and  land  fbrcc? 
employed  upon  this  expedition,that 
they  would  have  added  another 
laurel  to  the  many  already  acquired 
by  British  valour  and  disciphne.  - 

Copies  of  the  two  letters  of  audi- 
mons,  with  the  answers  of  fbefr 
respective  governors,  are  herewith 
transmitted,  together  with  a  returp' 
of  ordnance  and  ordnance^stores 
taken  possession  of,  both. at  St* 
Thomas's  and  Santa  Cruz. 

This  dispatch  will  be  presented 
to  your  lordship  by  captain  Berke- 
ley, of  the  16th  infantry,  an  intel- 
ligent officer,  who  will  answer  any 
question  you  may  be  pleased  to  ask 
him,  and  1  beg  leave  to  recommend 
him  to  your  lordship's  notice.  . 

Captain  Berkeley  is  my  first  aid- 
de-camp. 

Henry  Bowyer, 
General  and  commander  of 
the  forces. 

The  summons  to  the  islands,  and 
the  terms  of  capitulation,  are  of 
little  interest ;  being  couched  in 
the  usual  expressions  and  forms. 

This  Gazette  also  contains  the 
copy  of  a  letter  from  rear-admiral 
the  hon.  sir  Alexander  Cochrane, 
K.  B.  commander-in-chief  of  his  ^ 
majesty's  ships  and  vessels  at  the 
Leewards  Islands,  to  the  hon.  W, 
W.  Pole,  giving  an  account  of  the 
capture  of  the  above  islands. 

Hydrophobia. A  professional 

gentleman  ( Mr*Twemlow,  of  Stotfe 

Chair, 
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Cbair,  near  Lawton,  in  Cheshire), 
observes,  in  a  publication  last  weex, 
on  this  subject,  that  <<  canine  mad- 
ness, during  the  last  winter  and  this 
autumn,  has  been  so  frequent  in 
London  and  its  neighbourhood,  as 
to  cause  universal  aSaurm,  especially 
as  the  efficacy  of  the  Ormskirk  and 
every  other  internal  remedy  is  to- 
tally  disproved.*' — He-  then  states 
the  case  of  a  man  being  seyerely 
bitten  by  a  diseased  dog,  and  says, 
**  he  directly  came  to  me,  much 
alarmed;  I  washed  the  wounds  with 
muriatic  acid,  or  spirit  of  salt,  which 
.brought  on  inflammation,  and  an 
abscess  was  the  consequence,  but 
.<xmsidering  the  extent  of  the  wound 
was  little  trouble  to  him.  He  took 
:both  the  Ormskirk  medicine  and 
asb-coloured  liverwort,  to  appease 
his  mind.  The  dog  bit  a  pig  which 
went  mad,  and  was  so  violent  they 
were  obliged  to  shoot  him."  In  a 
.second  case  of  a  bite  from  a  dog, 
the  author  used  the  same  remedies. 
A  third  case  is  given  as  follows : 
/*  John  Downs,  an  apprentice  to  Mr. 
Twiss,  smith,  in  Odde  Rode,  was 
.bit  by  a  neighbour's  dog :  he  seized 
him  just  above  the  shoe,  and  there 
was  a  wound  at  least  two  inches 
long,  on  each  side  the  tendon  achil' 
lis*  I  did  not  see  him  until  more 
than  twentv-four  hours  had  elapsed. 
I  washed  the  wound  with  muriatic 
acid,  and  applied  a  common  poul- 
tice to  prevent  inflammation;  on 
the  third  day  I  repeated  the  appli- 
cation of  the  acid.  He  took  three 
or  four  times  a  day  two  spoonfuls 
of  a  mixture  composed  of  half  an 
ounce  of  the  acid,  a  pint  of  water, 
and  a  little  syrup.  No  other  means 
were  used,  very  little  inflammation 
succeeded,  and  theboy  did  very  well, 
though  several  animals  Went  mad 
that  were  bitten  by  the  same  dog. 


This  case  he  says  was  in  June  1806, 
and  I  believe  the  parties  are  ail 
living.  I  preferred  the  muriatic 
to  any  other  acid,  in  consequence 
of  the  old  custom  of  dipping  dogs, 
&c.  in  brine,  who  were  bit  by  a  ra- 
bid animal,  and  am  confident  of  its 
superior  success  to  incision,  actual 
cautery,  or  any  dry  caustic,  as  the 
washing  the  wound  with  the  acid 
finds  the  depth  each  tooth  pene- 
trates. I  am  so  confident  of  its 
success,  that  I  fancy  I  should  not 
feel  the  least  uneasiness  in  being 
obh'ged  to  try  its  efficacy  on  myself." 

7.  An  inquisition  was  taken  at 
St.  George's  hospital  on  the  body 
of  Mary  Carpmeal,  who  drowned 
herself  in  the  Serpentine  river,  on 
the  preceding  day*  The  deceased, 
a  fine  young  woman,  18  years  of 
age,  was  the  niece  of  the  fate  Mr. 
Carpmeal,  of  Bow-street  police 
office,  and  her  father  recently  kept 
the  Coach  and  Horses  in  Mount- 
street.  It  appeared  ^in  evidence, 
that  the  deceased  was  walking  in 
the  Park  with  her  sister  and  others, 
whom  she  had  gone  that  afternoon 
to  visit,  and  on  a  sudden  she  ran 
away  from  her  companions,  and  in 
their  sight  threw  herself  into  the 
river.  A  gentleman's  servant  who 
was  on  the  spot,  but  unfortunately 
could  not  swim,  tied  three  hand- 
kerchiefs together  to  save  her, 
which  she  attempted  to  seize  hold 
of,  but  at  length  sunk.  A  man  of 
colour  plunged  into  the  water  soon 
after,  and  he  succeeded  in  getting 
the  body  to  the  shore,  but  every 
means  to  restore  animation  proved 
unsuccessful.  It  was  stated  that  a 
love  attachment  had  deprived  the 
deceased  of  her  senses.  Verdict- 
Lunacy. 

A  dreadful  fire  broke  out  at 
the  printing-office  of  Mr*  Nichols, 
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i^  Red  Lion  Passage^  Fleet-street. 
There  is  no  certainty  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  originated,  mofre 
than  it  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  begun  from  a  snuff  of  candle 
having  been  dropped  in  the  ware- 
room.  The  whole  of  that  very 
extensive  concern  is  consumed,  and 
valuable  works  that  have  been  ac- 
cumulating for  many  3rears  have 
been  entirely  lost.  Messrs.  Ni« 
chols  and  Son  were  insured  to  the 
amount  of  12,000^.  but  that  sum  is 
by  no  means  equal  to  cover  their 
loss.  There  is  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance related,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: A  servant  girl  was  in  the 
icitchen,  almost  suffocated  with  the 
«moke^  and  unable  through  terror 
•and  the  deprivation  of  breath '  to 
move;  a  fireman  discovered  it,broke 
jopen  the  window^  and  at  the  risk 
^f  his  own  life  saved  the  girl's. 
The  Red  Lion  public-house,  Mr. 
Edwards's  printing-office,  the  Scot- 
tish hospital,  and  some  other  ad- 
jacent places,  sustained  partial  in- 
jury. The  3rd  London  and  some 
other  volunteers  mustered  with 
promptitude,  and  were  extremely 
servicieable.  ' 

The  celebrated  Major  Semple 
met  with  another  unexpected  de- 
tention on  Wednesday,  in  Upper 
Seymour»street,  in  consequence  of 
his  having  forgotten  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  a  tradesman  a  few  days 
sincCi  and  he  met  with  a  very  un- 
expecteddeliverance  by  the  liberali- 
ty of  the  Earl  of  B.  The  major 
called  at  the  shop  of  a  perfumer  a 
few  days  since,  and  looked  out  or- 
naments to  the  amount  of  25  shil- 
lings, and  requested  the  tradesman 
to  give  him  the  change  for  a  5L 
note,  and  on  his  being  about  to  do 
so,  the  major  begged  pardon,  and 
with  an  air  of  affected  surprise^ 


observed  that  his  note  was  for  ten 
pounds.  By  this  stratagem,  which 
was  so  dextrously  executed,  ■  the 
major  obtained  possession  of'  the 
goods,  and  the  tradesman  found 
himself  duped.  He  however  es- 
pied his  customer  on  Wednesday  in 
Seymour-street,  and  demanded  his 
money,  but  the  major  was  destitute 
of  either  each  or  note,  and  he  to<A 
refuge  in  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Frear, 
to  avoid  the  mob,  and  a  constable 
was  charged  with  him.  The  Earl  of 
B.  was  passing  by,and  on  perceiving 
a  crowd,  inquired  into  the  businesSf 
and  on  the  tradesman  making  his 
case  known,  his^  lordship  paid  the 
demand;  but  there  were  other  cla- 
morous creditors  in  the  street,  and 
to  avoid  their  unpleasant  importu- 
nities Mr.  Semple  decamped  from 
the  back  part  of  the  house. 
LUfel  on  the  College  of  Phy^dantm 

The  King  y.  Hector  Campbell. 

10.  The  defendant  was  brought 
up  to  receive  the  judgment  of  the 
<^ourt,  when  Mr.  Justice  Grose  ad- 
dressed him  to  the  following  effect: 
"  You  have  been  convicted  of  a 
gross  libel  upon  the  college  of  phy* 
sicians,  a  body  of  learned  ana  ho- 
nourable men,  acting  in  the  dis- 
charge of  an  important  and  useful 
duty,  acting  also  under  letters  pa- 
tent from  his  majesty,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  legislature.  Part  of 
their  duty  was*  to  keep  from  that 
learned  profession  illiterate  and  pre- 
sumptuous men»  and  to  confine  the 
practice  of  physic  to  persons  of 
real  merit.  Such  a  duty  is  not  less 
advantageous  to  the  individual  ad- 
mitted to  practice,  than  to  the  pub- 
lic who  are  benefited  by  that  prac- 
tice. That  body  tjiought  proper 
to  interdict  you  from  practice  in 
consequence  of  your  contumacious 
behaviour,   and  your  subsequent 
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taooduct  showed  a  conscious  unfit* 
ness  to  attend  the  chamber  of  the 
sack.  To  prevent,  therefore,  a  re- 
petition of  such  offences,  and  to 
fNTOve  that  the  college  of  physicians 
were  justified  in  the  interdiction 
they  sent,  the  court  adjudge  you  to 
pay  a  fine  of  50/.  and  to  be  impri- 
soned  three  months  in  the  King's 
Bench  Prison." 

.  Dover f  11. -—Prince  Esterhasy 
and  suite  embarked  here  with  the 
lieavy  baggage  of  Count  Starhem* 
i>erg  yesterday,  and  sailed  for  Ca- 
lais in  two  cartels  about  four  o'clock 
this  morning,  having  a  fresh  wind 
from  the  westward;  they  will  save 
tbeir  tide  in,  and  may  be  expected 
back  to-morrow* 

•  A  letter  from  Dover,  dated  Feb. 
12,  says :  '<  This  morning,  about 
seven  o'clock,  the  wind  blew  a  hur- 
ricane, with  thick  snow.  Several 
vessels  between  the  snow  showers 
were  seen  to  go  past  with  loss  of 
their  anchors  and  cables.  Between 
two  and  tliree  o'clock,  an  East- 
Indiaman  was  seen  g^ing  past,  and 
ahortly  after  another,  with  the  loss 
-ofmain-top-mastand  other  damage; 
^oneof  our  boats  went  out  to  their 
assistance.  Several  pieces  of  tim- 
ber and  wreck  continue  to  go 
past." 

Gottenburgk,  12.— -The  Stock- 
holm  post  ot  to-day  has  brought 
theimportantintelligence  that  Rus- 
sia has  declared  war  against  Swe- 
den ;  and  some  accounts  state  that 
the  Russians  have  already  entered 
Swedish  Finland.  Both  M.  Alo- 
peus,  the  Russian  minister,  and 
count  Mooike,  the  Danish  minister, 
are  about  to  quit  Stockholm..  The 
officers  and  staff  of  the  Swedish 
army  in  Finland,  had  received  or- 
ders to  join  with  all  possible  expe« 
ditton. 


IS.  Joseph  Fawcet,  of  Kesnick 
New  Mill,  killed  a  Hampshire  bog 
which  measured,  from  the  extremity 
of  the  head  to  that  of  the  tail,  nine 
feet  two  inches;  and  from  the  hin- 
der feet  to  the  extremity  of  the  head 
eight  feet  two  inches ;  and  weighr 
ed  forty-two  stone  and  six  pounds. 

15.  A  boy,  fourteen  years  of 
age,  who  had  been  missing  since 
the  3rd  instant,  was  found  aiive  in 
the  Lee-field  colliery,  near  Chester* 
le«street.  When  he  went  into  the 
pit,  being  unwell,  and  unable  to 
work,  he  walked  into  some  of  the 
out-  workings,  and  lost  himself.  He 
had  nothing  to  eat  since  the  day  on 
which  he  was  lost.  He  heard  perr 
sons  in  search  of  him  several  times« 
and  called  to  them ;  but  being  so 
weak,  they  could  not  hear  him. 
Notwithstanding  this  astonishing 
fact,  he  is  in  a  fair  way  of  reco- 
very. 

Newcastle^  16. — On  Friday  night 
came  on  from  the  north,  one  of  the 
most  dreadful  storms  of  snow  which 
baa  been  experienced  here  for  seve- 
ral years.  It  was  accompanied 
with  a  severe  gale  of  wind,  and 
continued  almost  without  interrup- 
tion till  the  following  day  in  the 
afiternoom>  We  fear  that  the  ac- 
counts of  the  shipping  from  the 
coasts  round  the  island  will  bo 
highly  disastrous,  as  by  the  differ- 
ent reports  which  have  already 
•reached  us,  the  storm  appears  to 
-have  been  felt  very  generally.  No 
London  mails,  nor,  indeed,any  mail 
south  of  York,  have  reached  us 
since  Friday  at  noon,  so  that  we 
are  led  to  believe  that  the  storm  has 
been  even  more  severe  in  the  mid- 
land and  southern  counties  of  En- 
gland than  in  the  north.  Such  a 
circumstance  is  unprecedented  in 
the  memory  of  the  oldest  person 
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living !  ccKaches  havebeen  sometitdes 
stopped  for  two  or  three  days,  but 
the  mail  was  never  detained  above 
a  day,  being  always  forwarded  by 
some  route  or  other  on  horseback. 
At  York  they  are  completely  unac- 
quainted with  the  cause  of  the  de- 
tention of  the  mail,  nor  do  they 
even  know  at  what  particular  spot 
or  place  the  great  interruption  is, 
so  completely  are  they  locked  up 
from  any  intercourse  with  the 
south. 

A  serious  affray  took  place  at 
Shadwell.  A  drunken  sailor  pass- 
ing by  the  residence  of  the  Lascar 
seamen,  gave  one  of  them  someo^ 
fence.  A  quarrel  ensued,  and  the 
sailor  beat  his  antagonist,  who  ran 
to  his  quarters.—- The  Lascars, 
nearly  400  in  number,  then  sallied 
out  to  attack  the  sailor,  armed  with 
bludgeons,  pokers,  &c.  The  sailor 
made  an  obstinate  resistance,  and 
fought  desperately,  with  a  knife  in 
one  hand,  and  a  bludgeoa  in  the 
other.  In  the  scuffle  the  sailor 
stabbed  one  of  the  Lascars  in  three 
parts  of  his  body,  and  finally  eifect- 
ed  his  escape  to  a  public-house. 
The  Lascars  then  surrounded  the 
house,  and  brought  the  sailor  out. 
They  would  have  conveyed  him  to 
their  quarters,  where  he  would 
doubtless  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to 
their  fury,  had  not  the  funeral  train 
of  a  volunteer  happened  to  ob- 
struct their  progress.  The  volun- 
teersj  who  belonged  to  one  of  the 
Whitechapel  corps,  hearing  the 
shouts  of  the  Lascars,  and  being  in- 
formed of  thfe  cause,  immediately 
cut  off  the  retreat  of  them,  by  puslh- 
ing  forward  with  fixed  bayonets  on 
edoh  side  of  the  street.  The  Lascars 
immediately  surrendered.  The^ 
w6re  then  made  prisoners  in  their 


quarters,  centiriels  being  f)iace4 
before  the  doors. 

Singular  Coincidence. — The  oiAj 
two  mansions  and  estates  ever  voted 
by  a  British  parliament  for  navid 
and  military  services,  were  those  jf>f 
Blenheim,  to  John,  the  first  dukt 
of  Marlborough ;  and  of  Trafalgar^ 
to  the.  relatives  of  our  lamented 
Nelson.  It  is  observable,  that  iii 
both  these  cases  the  heir  appar$M$ 
died  before  he  came  of  age ;  4ht 
first  marquis  of  Blandford  while  St 
the  university,  and  the  first  viscount 
Trafalgar  in  his  20th  year.  It  ii 
further  observable,  that  in  coBse^ 
quence  of  the  premature  decease  4C 
each  of  these  young  noblemen,  the 
honours  decreed  by  the  nation  have 
passed  into  the  female  line.  Tliiit 
the  Churchill  honours  are  vested  m 
the  Spencers,  and  those  of  Neboii 
ure  aoout  to  pass  into  the  BoltCNi 
family. 

Cassel,  Feb.  16*'— A  ^eputatton 
of  the  Jews  in  the  kingdom  <f 
.Westphalia  has  assembled  liere^ 
consisting  partly  of  rabbis,  partly 
-of  elders.  On  the  8th  the  deputa- 
tion were  introduced  by  M.  Isra^ 
Jacobson,  counsellor  of  finanoeSy 
to  the  minister  of  state,  M.  Simedn, 
•and  afterwards  to  king  Jerome. 
Mr.  Jacobson.  addressed  hisma|e8t)r 
in  a  ehort  speech,  and  the  following 
•is  part  of  the  reply  which  wtB 
-made  s*^ 

<<  I  am  satisfied  with  your  speeob. 
That  article  in  the  constitution  ef 
my  kingdom,  which  establishes  tlite 
.  equality  of  all  religions,  is  in  per- 
fect nnison  with  the  feelings  or  mjf 
heart.  The  law  ought  to  interrupt 
iio  man  in  the  exercise  of  his  wor-* 
ship.  Each  subject  is  as  much  uX 
liberty  to  observe  the  rules  of  Vm 
faith>as  the  king  is  to  follow  hie 

religion. 
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religfon.  The  duties  of  the  citiaen 
are  the  only  objects  which  the  laws 
of  the  government  can  regulate." 

!?•  Court  fyfCommonPleas,'^lihe 
Rope-dancerandtheConjurer!  Price 
T.  Moritz.  Mr.  Serjeant  Shepherd 
stated  the  t)laintiff's  case :  it  was 
an  action »  ne  said,  to  recover  ten 
guineas  (being  the  amount  of  salary 
ror  one  month,  at  the  rate  of  two 
guineas  and  a  half  per  week)»  from 
the  defendant,  manager  of  the 
Temple  of  ApoUo^  in  Catherine- 
street,  in  the  Strand.  The  plaintiff 
is  a  lady  eminent  for  her  abilities 
as  a  tope-  dancer!  She  was  with  her 
husband  at  Cambridge,  when  the 
defendant  was  exhibiting  his  tvon- 
Asrful  performances  as  the  emperor 
qfthe  conjurers^  and  astonishing  the 
iprave  and  learned  members  of  that 
University,  the  thoughtless  and  gay, 
audi  in  short,  every  description  of 
persons ! ! — Allured  by  the  splendid 
offer  of  an  engagement  for  three 
months^  the  plaintiff  and  his  wife 
were  induced  to  come  to  London, 
where,  under  the  high-sounding 
tide  of  Signora  Belinda,  this  eon' 
Juring  manager  announced  his  fair 
cUent  to  the  world  I  *-  She  per- 
formed,  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  crowds  ran  to  witness  her  per- 
formance; the  conjurer  contrived  to 
pocket  the  cash;  and  the  public 
was  pleased  with  his  deceptions. 
The  plaintiff,  however^  now  com- 
plained of  a  species  of  deception, 
which  he  had  neither  inserted  in  his 
bills,  nor,  indeed,  in  the  agreement 
which  he  had  entered  into  with  her. 
He  had  turned  her  from  the  the- 
atre, after  performing  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  refused  to  fulfil  his  en- 
gagement. The  learned  gentleman 
read  a  variety  of  hand-billsand  bills 
af  performance.   Ajnong  them  was 


one  in  which  the  defendant  cimf* 
lenged  that  "  lump  of  am^ogance^* 
Mr.  Ingleby  (who  had  denominated 
h\m%e\i  emperor  of  the  conjurers), 
to  a^trtal  of  skill  m  the  art  of  de^ 
ceptions,  for  the  sum  of  three  hundred 
guineas.  He  had  not  onVv  chal- 
lenged him,  but  had  gone  further, 
and  bid  the  world  enter  the  Ibts 
with  him ^ a  second  Buonaparte,  in 
point  of  deception. — After  makiBg 
some  farther  observations,  he  pro* 
ceeded  to  prove  his  case,  and  called 
evidence  to  establish  the  facts  of  the 
engagement,  at  the  stipulated  sum 
of  two  guineas  and  a  half  per  week 
—that  she  was  ordered  on  the  2Sd 
of  November  to  quit  the  theatre, 
and  never  come  there  agaifi;  and 
also,  that  she  had  offered  her  ser- 
vices to  fulfil  the  engagement  she 
had  entered  into. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Best,  for  the  de- 
fendant, lamented  that  the  case 
should  not  have  fallen  into  abler 
hands  than  his#  He  was  no  match 
for  his  learned  brother  (Shep- 
herd); he  never  attended  these  sort 
of  places ;  but  his  learned  brother 
did,  and  consequently  was  well  ac- 
quamted  with  their  tricks  and  de* 
jceptions  ;  and  could  of  course  ma- 
nage such  a  cause  with  better  skill. 
He  had  described  his  client  wrongly 
i— he  was  not  the  emperor  of  the 
conjurers,  nor  did  he  wish  to  be  so 
considered — he  was  nothing  more 
than  a  professor  of  the  art  of  con-- 
^juration  /  Whatever  skill  Buona- 
parte miffht  have  in  making  and  un- 
making kings  and  emperors,  pro* 
JtssQT  Moritz  did  not  wish  to  be  put 
on  a  footing  with  him  in  that  re- 
: spect.  His.  was  but  an  humble  de* 
ceptiqn  of  the  wqrld  !  With  respect 
to  the  present  aetion,  the  lady  bad 
herself  to  thank  for  the. dismiss : 

for 
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for  she  had  dismissed  herself! — Not 
only  that,  but  she  had  thrust  her- 
self into  the  private  apartment  of 
professor  Moritz^  while  he  was  ad- 
justing with  Miss  Wood  their  bf/d^ 
matters,  and  balancing  accounts; 
had  struck  him  with  an  umbrella, 
and  abused  him  in  the  grossest 
terms  ;  calling  him  <*  a  Utile  Ger~ 
man  humbug  /*'  Adding,  that  she 
would  never  enter  his  theatre  again, 
Dor  grace  the  Apollonian  temple 
with  her  agile  feats.  Under  these 
considerations  the  jury  would  have 
no  hesitation  in  turning  her  round, 
and  find  a  verdict  for  the  de- 
fendant. 

Several  witnesses  were  calle9  for 
the  defendant. 

A  Mr.  Denham,  one  of  the  vocal 
corps^  stated  that  Signora  Belinda 
had,  late  on  Saturday  evening,  the 
23rd  November,  bounced  into  the 
room  in  which  Mr.^oritz  and  Miss 
Wood,  his  partner,  were  settling 
the  accouixts  of  the  evening.  That 
Mr.  Moritz  requested  she  would 
withdraw  for  a  few  minutes,  as  he 
was  engaged.  She  refused ;  and 
then  he  said,  "  Am  I  not  your  maS' 
ter^  and  the  manager,  and  have  the 
right  to  insist  upon  your  leaving  the 
room  ?"  The  Signora  rejoined  in 
warmth,  "  What !  you  my  master  ! 
damn  you !  you  dirty  little  German 
humbug!"  Not  content  with  this, 
she  Hued  up  her  umbrella,  and 
struck  the  manager  twice,  saying 
she  would  not  enter  his  theatre 
again.  Mr.  Moritz  told  her  that 
her  wages  were  not  due  till  Mon- 
day ;  that  if  she  would  come  then, 
she  should  have  her  money;  and 
never  should  enter  the  theatre  after 
that  night.  He  said  the  lady  was 
Jour  feet  Jive  inches  high. 

Several  witnesses   corroborated 


the  statement  in  nearly  the  sttme 
words. 

Mr.  Serjeant   Shepherd,  in  the 
course  of  his  reply,  introduced  mat- 
ter which  served  to  amuse  the  au* 
dience.  Among  other  observations^ 
he  said,  that  the  conduct  of  the  em- 
peror  was  such  that  XkO  spunky  dame 
could  put  up  with !  There  were  cer- 
tain epithets,  which,  if  applied  to 
women,  they  never  either  forgot' or 
forgave.    No  woman  likes  to  ac- 
knowledge a  master^  especially  if 
she  were  in  the  habit  of  wearing  the 
breeches  I  Was  it  to  be  wondered 
at  then,  that  this  lady  should  resent 
such  language  ?    None,  whatever 
station  of  life  they  might  fill,  ap- 
proved of  degrading  terms.    That 
the  conjurer  was  manager,  she  was 
ready  to  admit;  but  to  insult  her 
with  the  epithet  o£  master,  was  too 
much.    In  observing  upon  tfaie  tes- 
timony given  respeScting  the  attack 
upon  the  coryurer,    he    said  that 
eould  not  be  seriously  meant,  for 
she  had  been  described  as  a  little 
woman,  not  more  than  Jour  Jeef 
high,  and  the  conjurer  was  an  ath- 
letic man,  sixjeet  high  and  upwards* 
(Moritz,  who  sat  behind  serjeant 
Shepherd,    rose    up,    and    said, 
"  Here  1  am,  sir,  at  your  service!" 
This  incident  excited  much  mirth; 
for  he  appeared  to  be  a  little  man^ 
not  more  thzn  Jive  feet,  although 
possessingapair  of  heavy  shoulders! 
Mutual  civilities   passed  betweea 
the  Serjeant  and  the  emperor.) 

The  learned  serjeant  then  pro« 
ceeded,  and  observed,  that  the  em^ 
perorf  however,  was  determined 
that  he  should  not  be  deceived! 
The  exhibition  of  his  person  was 
certainly  intended  to  do  away  any 
impression  which  the  jury  might 
entertain  of  his  intention  to  hum* 

bui^ 
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Suf  iheoi !  He  was,  in  faet,  ftn  ath- 
letic man!  After  some  farther  oh- 
8efvatioiii,be  conduded  with  truat- 
ing  that  they  would  find  a  yerdid 
(or  bis  client,  and  there^jF  out'Ctm' 
jure  the  conjurer^  and  trick  him  at 
his  awn  tricks;  for  this  defence 
was  a  trick  to  defeat  the  plaintiflTa 
jost  demand. 

Sir  James  Mansfield  wished  that 
thia  unfortunate  cause  nad  not  been 
brought  into  court.  U  would  have 
been  better  for  these  poor  persons 
that  some  friend  out  of  court  had 
todertaken  to  settle  the  differences. 
Actions  oi  this  nature  only  served 
Ibe  purpose  of  attorneys!  The 
learned  judge  then  obaenredy  that 
ftom  the  evidence  it  was  dear  that 
the  pUiiitiff  had  discharged  herself! 
tf  the  jury  believed  the  testimony 
of  the  defendant's  witnesses,  they 
would  find  a  verdict  for  him.  He 
aawno  reason  to  doubt  the  evi- 
dence, as  they  agreed  in  all  the 
leading  facts^-^Verdict  for  the  de- 
faidant. 

.  A  prosecution  was  instituted  by 
the  counteasHlowager  of  Uchester, 
far  the  benefit  of  the  public,  against 
a  porter  at  the  White  Horse  Cellar, 
Ps&cadilly,  for  having  defrauded  her 
df  the  sum  of  Ss.  ^*  in  the  carriage 
^a  basket  offish  from  Dorchester. 
|t  appeared  that  frequent  com-! 
plaittts  had  been  made  against  the 
defendant  for  extortion  in  the  car<< 
riage  of  parcels,  which  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  delivering,  and  the  par- 
ties concerned  being  desirous  of 
detecting  his  malpractices,  a  du* 
piieate  of  the  ticket  which  was  sent 
iHth  the  basket  in  question,  was 
eiidosedinit,stating  Uie  real  charge 
to  be  ^.  6«F.  but  the  defi^dant,  not 
kaowing  of  this,  altered  hia  own  to 
df.  l(kL  which  her  ladyship's  ser- 
^tttt    paid  him.    This  waa   fully 


proved  by  Samud  Harris,  her  fatdy^ 
ship's  servant,  and  W.  Robinson, 
the  book-keeper  at  the  White  Horse 
Cellar. 

Air.  Lawes,  the  defendant's  caon- 
sel,  took  several  objections  to  tbe 
indictment,  which  knd  £Uen« 
borough  over-ruled,  and  the  jury 
therefore  found  him  gadty. 

Mr.  Gumey,  as  leading  eomiasi 
for  the  prosecution,  observed  to  hia 
lordship,  that  the  reason  why  tbta 
severe  course  had  been  adopted  to- 
wards the  defendant  was,  that  he 
had  defrauded  the  countess,  in  thia 
way,  no  less  than  seven,  times ! 


MARCH. 

1.  Hertford^  Mr.  Justice  Heati\ 
arrived  yesterday  oHNmiog,  and  rea4 
the  king's  commission  for  holdii^ 
the  assizes  for  this  county  t  but  as 
it  was  late  before  his  lordship  arri* 
ved  in  town,  only  one  cause  waa 
tried  in  the  course .  of  the  day, 
which  was  wholly  uninteresting. 

Murder  at  Hoddesdotu — Thomas 
Simmons  was  indicted,  for  that  ho 
at  Broxbourn,  in  this  county,  on 
the  20th  of  October  last,  did  msk^ 
an  assault  on  Sarah  Huanmer«tone, 
and  wilfully  gave  her  a  mortal 
wound  in  the  neck  with  a  kaife,  of 
which  she  instantly  died. 

This  is  the  case  of  the  inhuman 
wretch  who  murdered  the  t»'o  un- 
fortunate women  at  Hoddesdon, 
and  the  court  was  crowded  at  au 
early  hoar  in  the  morning  to  hear 
the  trial.  It  did  not  hut  long,  as 
the  facts  lay  in^a  very  narrow  com* 


Mr.  Pooley,  as  counsel-  for  the 
prosecution, atated^o  the  jury,  that 
It  was  not  possible  but  they  most' 
have  heard  of  the  case.    He  in- 
treated 
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treated  thenr  to  dismiss  from  their 
minds  all  they  had  heard  elsewhere, 
and  attend  only  to  the  evidence 
which  would  be  laid  before  them. 
He  then  stated  the  facts  as  below 
detailed,  and  called  the  following 
witnesses  t 

Samuel  James,  a  surgeon,  at 
Hoddesdon,  deposed,  that  on  the 
20th  of  October  he  went  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Boreham,  at  Hoddes- 
don. On  going  to  the  house,  he 
saw  Mrs.  Hummerstone  leaning 
against  the  paling  near  the  door ; 
she  was  then  alive,  but  died  in  three 
minutes  of  a  wound  in  the  neck» 
near  the  spine. 

Sarah  Harris,  servant  of  Mr. 
Boreham,  said  she  had  lived  four 
years  with  him ;  Simmons,  the  pri- 
soner, had  lived  there  three  yean, 
and  quitted  it  last  Michaelmas ;  the 
prisoner  wished  to  marry  her,  but 
ner  mistress  disapproved  of  it :  they' 
had  quarrelled  before  he  quitted  tb« 
service — on  which  occasion  he  beat 
her;  and  when  he  had  done,  he 
said  he  did  not  care  if  he  had  killed 
her.  He  has  often  said,  he  would 
make  away  with  her,  because  she 
would  not  marry  him. 

About  half  past  eight  in  the  even- 
ing of  the  20th  of  October  he  came 
to  the  house ;  she  was  in  the  kit- 
chen, and  heard  him  coming  along 
the  yard;  he  was  swearing  violently. 
He  came  up  to  the  window  f^nd 
struck  at  her  through  the  lattice, 
and  swore  he  would  do  for  them  all. 
She  desired  him  not  to  make  a  noise, 
as  they  had  company :  he  said  he 
did  not  care  for  the  company,  he 
would  do  for  them  all.  Mrs.  nttra« 
merstone  hearing  the  voice,  opened 
theroom-door  and  came  to  the  yard. 
She  told  him  to  go  away.  He  gave 
her  a  blow  on  the  head,  which 
knocked  off  her  bonnet ;— *she  ran 

Vol.  L. 


into  the  house,  tod  he  knmediatdy 
followed  her.  The  witness  imme* 
diately  heard  the  shrieks  of  murder^ 
but  did  not  know  from  whom.  AU 
the  family  were  in  the  room.  The 
three  young  ladies,  Mr.  Borehain'ft 
daughter,  Mrs.  Warner,-  the  mar* 
ried  daughter,  Mr*  Boreham  and 
his  wife,  and  Mrs.  HummmtpQe. 
In  a. very  short  time,  the  prisooec 
came  to  the  wash-house  to  her;  aba 
shut  the  door,  and  cried  out  mur- 
der! The  witness  ran  into  the 
sitting-room.  She  there  saw  aoaie 
one  lying  under  the  window ;  sIni  ; 
immediately  ran  from  thence  doim 
a  passage ;  the  prisoner  fdSowed 
her :  she  there  met  her  mttiter  with 
the  poker  in  his  hand ;  in  running 
hastily,  her  master,  who  is  a  very 
old  and  feeble  man,  was  knocked 
down.  The  prisoner  caught  hisc 
and  threw  her  down,  and  drew  a 
knife  on  her.  He  threw  herjacroat 
Mrs.  Warner,  who  was  lying  dead, 
as  she  believed.  He  drew  tl^  knifii 
across  her  throat,  but  she  guarded 
it  with  her  hand,  which  was  cut. 
He  made  a  second  blow,  when  she 
wrested  the  knife  out  of  his  hand* 
He  immediatelv  ran  away,  and  she 
saw  no  more  oi  him. 

I^arah  Cakebury  said  she  lived 
near  Mr.  Boreham,  and  heard  the 
cry  of  murder.  She  passed  Mrs. 
Hummerstone  and  went  into  the 
house ;  she  saw  Mrs.  Warner  lying 
dead  under  the  window.  * 

George  Britton  said,  on  the  eveop' 
ing  of  the  20th  of  October  he  went 
to  Mr.  Boreham's,  at  Hoddesdon : 
finding  what  had  been  done,  he  went 
in  search  of  the  murderer :  in  the 
cow-house  he  foundTomSimmons'iB 
hat;  he  went  in  farther  search,  but 
the  prisoner  was  found  by  another 
party. 

Thomas  Copperwheat  went  in 
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search  of  the  murderer.  He  dis- 
covered Simmons  concealed  under 
some  straw  in  a  crib  in  the  farm- 
yard :  he  had  on  him  a  smock  frock 
very  bloody;  the  place  where  he 
was  found  was  about  100  yards 
from  the  house. 

•  Benjamin  Rook,  the  coroner, 
saidy  when  the  evidence  of  Harris 
was  read  to  the  prisoner,  he  said  it 
was  very  true,  he  had  murdered 
them,  and  no  one  else.  He  added, 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  have  mur- 
dered Mrs.  Hummerstone,  but  he 
went  with  an  intention  of  murder- 
ing Mrs.  Boreham,  Mrs.  Warner, 
and  Harris,  the  maid-servant. 

The  constable  who  carried  him 
to  prison,  deposed  to  the  same 
effect.  The  prisoner  also  told  him, 
that  when  he  had  got  Betsy  down, 
he  heard  something  flutter  over  his 
shoulders,  which  made  him  get  up 
and  run  away. 

The  prisoner  being  called  upon 
to  know  if  he  had  any  thing  to  say, 
answered,  in  a  careless  /orze— No  ! 
.  Mr.  Justice  Heath  told  the  jury, 
the  case  was  so  very  clear  that  it 
must  be  unnecessary  for  him  to  ad- 
dress any  observations  to  them ;  the 
prisoner,  as  they  had  heard,  had 
more  than  once  voluntarily  con- 
fessed his  guilt. 

The  jury  found  him  guilty  ;  and 
the  learned  judge  immediately  pro- 
nounced the  sentence  of  the  law — 
that  he  should  be  hanged  on  Mon- 
-day  next,  and  his  body  anatomised. 

It  is  a  matter  of  curiosity  to  en- 
quire what  are  the  features  which 
mark  a  wretch  of  such  abandoned 
principles.  The  pictures  published^ 
of  him  in  town  do  not  by  any  means 
convey  a  correct  idea  of  his  person. 
The  general  outline  and  character 
of  his  &ce  is  best  represented  by 
the  front-face  portrait  of  hioH-but 


he  is  not  so  old  as  there representedf 
nor  has  he  that  yellow  cadaverous 
appearance ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
has  a  very  young  look,  and  a  good 
countenance,  being  rather  a  well- 
looking  young  man  than  otherwise* 
He  heard  the  sentence  of  death  with 
great'  indifference,  and  walked  very 
coolly  from  the  bar, — The  young 
girl,  whom  he  attempted  to  murder, 
was  in  great  agitation,  and  was 
obliged  to  be  supported  while  she 
was  in  court. 

A  striking  display  of  the  omni- 
potence of  love ,  occurred  at  the 
High  Church,  Hull,  a  few  days  ago. 
A  young  woman  having  given  her 
heart  to  a  sailor,  who  was  imprested 
and  carried  on  board  the  tender  by 
the  interference  of  her  friends,  re- 
solved nevertheless  to  marry  the 
object  of  her  choice.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly brought  01^  shore,  and 
escorted  by  the  press-gang  to  the 
church, from  whence,  auer  the  mar- 
riage ceremony,  he  was  again  con- 
veyed to  the  tender. 

Buonaparte  has  lately  fitted  up 
his  library  in  the  English  taste,  and 
rather  plain  than  otherwise ;  it  is 
decorated  with  marble  busts  of  ce- 
lebrated characters,  amongst  which 
are  those  of  Mr.  Fox  and  lord 
Nelson. 

12.  The  fifth  report  of  the  com-o 
missioners  of  military  inquiry  con- 
sists of  274  closely  printeci  folio 
pages.  The  commissioners  remark 
on  the  great  inconvenience  arising 
from  a  division  of  patronage,  which 
has  occasioned  a  much  greater  ex- 
penditure than  would  have  other- 
wise occurred.  The  army  general 
hospital  system  has  been  carried  to 
too  great  an  extent,  and  has  been 
very  disadvantageous.  The  expen- 
diture for  medicines  is  enormous. 
The  medicines,  medical  stores,  and 
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imtgtdd  ttores,  and  surgical  Inatru-  (ilL  5#.).  He  then  lef^  the  carcaie 

ments,  are  supplied  both  at  home  to  be  devoured  by  bears  and  wolves; 

and  abroad,  by  a  Mr.  Gamier,  who  but,  previously  to  which,  he  had'S 

has  a  patent  for  the  purpose,  though  rude  drawing  mad^  of  it,  which  re- 

no  reason  has  been  assigned  for  this  presents  it  with  pointed  ears,  veirj 

valuable  monopoly.    Mr.  G.  exe«  small  eyesy  horse's  hoofs,   and  a- 

cutes  no  part  of  tne  business  him^  bristly  manei  extending  along  the 

self,  and  receives  a  salary  in  addi-  whole  of  its  back, 

tion  to  his  profits,  which  appear  to  Mad   Doss.'-^ At    Kewbury,  • 

be  very  great  indeed !  His  charges  greyhound  almost  tore  off  the  nose 

on  a  yearly  average  amount  to  of  a  child  about  three  years  of  age; 

67»340/.     The   whole  institution  soon  afler  he  bit  a  man  in  the  hand* 

seems  to  have  been  conducted  in  a  almost  through ;  and  it  is  feared  be 

most  extravagant  manner^  and  af-  has  bitten  many  other  persons.  He 

fords  another  instance  of  the  mode  was  at  length  killed.    Seven  pei^' 

in  which  the  public  money  has  been  sons  who  have  been  bitten,  about 

squandered.    The  expenditure  of  Newbury,  passed  through  that  town 

wme,  spirits,  and  porter,  has  been  in  a  caravan  about  a  Week  since,  on 

considerable;  for  whose  use,  cannot  their  way  to    tl^e  salt   water   at 

be  easily  ascertained.    A  pipe  of  Southampton, 

wine  in  ten  days,  at  the  York  hoe-  Pedestrian     Intelligence.  -~  Mr* 

pital,    was    a    common    average.  Halifax,  of  the  Royal  Lancashire 

Among  the  many  abuses  which  uie  Militia,  who  lately,  for  a  consider- 

report  discovers,  are  those  com*  able  bet|  walked  thirty  miles  per 

mitted  in  the  accounts  of  the  Ply-  day  for  twenty  successive  days,  as 

mouth  hospital,  in  the  years  1796,  detailed  in  several  papers,  and  who' 

]797»  and  1798.    These  consist  of  thereby  established  his  fame  as  a' 

double  charges ;  of  alterations  in  pedestrian,  has  now  undertaken  a 

vouchers  for  the  purpose  of  intro-  labour  much  more  severe  than  the 

ducing  larger  sums  in  the  place  of  one  he  has  already  achieved  ;  it  is, 

smaller ;  and  of  false  entries  in  the  to  walk  two  miles  an  hour  for  one' 

monthly  charge,  under  the  head  of  hundred    successive    hours.    The 

<'  small  bills.*'  ground  selected  for  the  performance 

A  complete  mammoth  has  lately  is  near  Tiverton,   on  the  road  to 

been  found  (though  not  alive)  in  a  Halberton.    He  went  thither  in  a 

state  of  perfect  preservation  on  the  postchaise,  and  commenced  the  un- 

borders  of  the  Frozen  Ocean.    It  dertaking  at  four  o'clock  on  Wed- 

was  discovered  by  Schoumachoff,  a  nesday  evening  last.    This  exploit 

Tungoose  chief,  in  the  autumn  of  will  occupy  upwards  of  four  days 

1799,  in  the  midst  of  a  rock  of  ice;  and  nights  successively,  allowing 

but  it  was  not  till  the  fifth  year  after  at  no  time,  more  than  one  hour  for 

finding  it,  that  the  ice  had  melted  repose  or  refreshment.    The    ge- 

sufficiently  to  disengage  the  mam-  neral  opinion  is  very  much  against 

moth,  when  it  fell  over  on  its  side  his  winning :— considerable  betsare 

on  a  bank  of  sand.    Schoumachoff  laid,  and  of  course  the  odds  are  in 

tlien  cut  off  the  tusks,  which  he  bar*  his  favour.                                       . 

tered  for  goods  with  a  Russian  mer-  A  melancholy  instance  of  suicide^ 

chant  to  the  value  of  50  rubles,  occurred  at  QustoL— A  gentleman 
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of  respectability,  from  Bath,  who 
had  been  on  a  visit  at  a  friend's 
hoose  in  that  city,  cut  his  throat, 
and  otherwise  lacerated  himself  in  a 
shocking  manner.  The  unfortu- 
nate gentleman  had  been  confined 
to  his  room  for  some  days  through 
fllness :  and,  at  ten  o'clock  on  the 
above  morning,  the  servant  girl, 
hearing  hiqa  groan,  looked  through 
the  key-hole  of  his  chamber  door^ 
and  discovered  him  weltering  in  his 
blood.  Medical  assistance  was 
pfocured,  but  the  wounds  he  had 
mlllcted  on  himself  were  such  as  to 
occasion  his  almost  immediatedeath. 
A  coroners  inquest  was  held  on 
the  body  the  same  day,  when  it  ap- 
peared that  he  had  before,  on  se- 
veral occasions,  discovered  strong 
lymptoms  of  mental  derangement. 
Yerdict,  Lunacy.— The  deceased 
was  70  years  of  age. 

18. — Park.  By  an  imperial  de- 
cree of  the  day  before  yesterday,  an 
UDiversity  is  established,  to  which  is 
entrusted  the  care  of  supervising 
public  instruction  through  the 
whole  French  empire*    . 

The  following  is  the  oath  to  be 
taken  by  the  new  nobility : 

**  I  swear  to  be  faithful  to  the 
emperor  and  his  dynasty;  to  be 
obedient  to  the  constitution,  laws, 
and  institutions  of  the  empire  ;  to 
ienre  his  majesty  as  a  good,  upright, 
and  faithful  subject ;  to  educate  my 
children  in  the  same  feelings  of  fide- 
Kty  and  obedience,  and  to  march 
kk  defence  of  my  country  as  sooil  as 
its  territory  shall  be  threatened,  or 
at  his  majesty  shall  go  to.  the  army;": 

The  King  of  Denmark. -^The 
death  of  Christian  the  Vllth^  king 
of  Denmark,  is  announced  in  the 
Gottenburgh.  mail  which  arrived, 
yesterday.  He  was  born  on  the 
!29th  of  January,   174^9.    In  the 


year  1766  he  was  married  to  the 
princess  Cardina  Matilda,  sister  of 
our  revered  monarch.  The  unfor- 
tunate history  of  that  princess, 
owing,  it  is  generally  tapposed,  to 
the  enmity  of  her  step-mother,  has 
long  been  a  subject  of  regret  m  this 
country^  The  late  king  of  Den- 
mark came  to  England  in  the  year 
1767»  and  was  received  with  every 
possible  demonstration  of  respect  by 
all  ranks  of  people,  as  well  as  by 
the  illustrious  fismily  to  whom  he 
had  been  recently  aUied.  Soon 
after  his  return  to  Denmark,  his 
faculties,  which  were  never  bright, 
sank  into  a  decay,  which  wholly 
unfitted  him  for  the  dutiea  of  his 
situation,  and  hb  kingdom  has  ever 
since  been  governed  under  his  name,. 
without  the  least  chance  that  he 
would  be  able  to  resume  his  royal 
functions.  Before  this  melancholy 
event  in  his  life,  there  was  nothing 
in  his  character  morally  or  intel- 
lectually calculated  to  excite  admi- 
ration or  provoke  censure. 

19.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town 
of  Stoney  Stratford  were  thrown 
into  the  utmost  -consternation  by 
information  which*  arrived  from 
Wolverton,  that  the  three  large 
aqueduct  arches  under  the  im- 
mfeosely  high  embankment,  made 
about  four  years  ago,  for  carrying 
the  new  line  of  the  graqd  junctioa 
canak  across  the  valley,  about  a 
mile  below  that  town,  bad  fallen 
in ;  and  that  the  river  Ouse  was  so 
dammed  up  thereby,  that  the  tpwn 
must  shordy  be  entirely  inundatad 
to  a  great  depth.  The  fears  of 
those  who  hastened  to  the  sjpot, 
were  much  allayed,  by  finding,  that 
due  of  these  arcnes,  which  had  been- 
propped  up  underneath  with  tim- 
ber^ soon  after  the  centers  were 
struck,  was^  still  standing ;  and  that 
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this  one  arch,  owing  to  there  being 
'110  flood  in  the  river,  was  able  to 
carry  off  the  water  as  fast  as  it  came 
down.  On  examining  the  other  two 
arches,  it  appeared  that  abottt 
twenty '•two  yards  in  length  of  the 
middle  part  of  each  had  fallen  in, 
and  blocked  up  the  openings,,  lay- 
ing the  canal  above  in  complete 
ruins,  emptying  it  as  far  as  the 
nearest  stop-gate  on  each  side,  and 
exposing  tne  remains  of  five  hun-* 
dred  quarters  of  coke  or  cinders, 
which  the  contractors  had  laid  on 
the  arches.  The  ends  of  each  of 
the  broken  arches  were  found 
standing  in  a  crippled  state. 

Luis  Herquiada,  for  the  wilful 
murder  of  Francisco  Romaro,  was 
conveyed  from  the  new  gaol,  to  the 
place  of  execution,  near  Win- 
chester. He  behaved  with  great 
penitence,  and  made  a  confession  of 
the  crime  for  which  he  was  going 
to  suffer.  At  the  place  of  execu- 
tion a  most  melancholy  circuni- 
stance  took  place  owing  to  the  hang- 
man not  understanding  his  duty,  m 
fixing  the  rope  on  the  gallows  at  a 
proper  time.  The  rope  was  put 
round  the  malefactor's  neck,  and 
the  cart  instantly  moving  away,  he 
fell,  suspended,  and,  in  the  con- 
vulsive agonies  of  death,  his  feet 
were  partly  on  the  ground ;  and  he 
underwent  a  most  violent  strangu- 
lation. His  dying  groans  were 
shocking.  He  remained  in  that 
situation  for  some  time,  and  then 
spoke,  in  great  anguish,  requesting 
to  be  put  out  of  his  misery.  One 
of  the  javelin  men  took  him  round 
the  body,  and  lifted  ^him  up,  in  or- 
der to  remove  the  rope,  which  was 
then  under  his  chin,  to  under  his 
left  ear.  He  was  again  thrown  off, 
and  was  some  time  before  death 
put  a  period  to  his  sufferings. 


This  momfaig:  a  dreAdfol  fire 
broke  out,  about  three  o'clock,  ^at 
Mrs.  Smith's,  millioer,  hi  Middle* 
row,    Chelmsford.      The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  house,  consifiting  altd- 
gether  of  females,  seven  in  number, 
were  in  a  moat  perilous  situatioq. 
Tkey  appealed  at  the  window^  qv 
the  second  floor  (for  the  first  was 
on  fire),  as  they  had  risen  from 
their  beds,  uttering  the  most  pier- 
cing shrieksr    As  the  most  likdhr 
means  of  rescuing  t^em,  two  lad- 
ders  were  procured,   and  raised 
against  the  burning  front  of  tfa^ 
house;  but, such  was  (he  danger (f 
ascending  to  their  reliefi  -horn  the 
violence  of  the  flames,  that  a  mo- 
Mentary  irresolution  ensued  among 
the^pectatorsof  their  tremendously 
awful  situation ;  till,  agonized  by 
their,  screams,  and  actuated  by  the 
feelings  of  humanity  to  a  eontemgt 
of  personal  safety,  a  young  man, 
Mr.  Henry  Guy,  and  Mr.  Sorrd, 
a  near  neighbouri  made  an  atteinjilt 
to  preserve  thfem.     The  former 
succeeded  in  rescuing  a  little  girl, 
about  nine  years  old,  niece  to  Mrs* 
Smith.  The  maid-servant,  who  had 
got  out  of  the  garret  window,  and 
climbed  to  the  roof  of  the  house, 
was  brought  down   by  the  latter. 
Robinson,   a  waggoner,  who  first 
discovered  the  fire,  ascended  a  lad- 
der, with   the  intent  of  bringing 
down  Mrs.  Smith;  but  so  extreme 
was  her  trepidation,  that  she  was 
incapable  of  using  any  exertion^ 
and  it  became  necessary  to  drag  her 
fronl   the  window   by  force;    in 
doing  which,  owing  to  her  convul- 
sive struggles,   she  fell  upon  the 
pavement  below,  but  miraculously 
without  having  any  bones «  broken. 
Almost  at  the  same  instant,  two 
young  ladies,  Miss  Williams  and 
Miss  Wilkinson,  rendered  frantic 
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by  terror,  precipitated  thenM^lf ee 
from  the  windows  into  the  street, 

.  and  were  so  severely  bruised,  that 
doubt  was  long  entertained  of  their 
recovery,  as  well  as  of  that  of  Mrs. 
Smith.  Two  amiable  young  ladies. 
Miss  Woolmer,  aged  19,  whose 
parents  reside  at  Homchurch,  and 

.  Miss  Eve,  daughter  of  Mr.  C.  Eve, 
of  Barnish-haU,  became  victims  to 
the  devouring  element.— Notwith- 
standing the  most  strenuous  exer- 
tions of  the  populace,  and  the  sol- 
diers  from   the   garrison,  by  six 

.  o'clock  the  houses  of  Mrs.  Smith, 
Mr.  Peck,  druggist,  and  Mr.  Hill, 
shoemaker,  adjoining,  were  totally 

.  destroyed;  and  those  of  Mr.  Rood, 

Slasterer,  and    Mr.    Nash,    hair- 
resser,  were  so  greatly  damaged 
that  they  must  be  rebuilt. 

Epitaph  in  Kirkeel  church-yard : 
Here  lie  the  remains  of  Thomas 
Nicols,  who  died  in  Philadelphia, 
March  1753.  Had  he  lived,  he 
fjootdd  have  been  buried  here, 

23.  John  Baker,  James  Baker, 
Benjamin  Baker,  and  three  others, 
were  indicted  for  assaulting  the 
ll^v.  H.  Williams,  and  keeping  him 
in  imprisonment  the  whole  of  the 
night  of  Sunday,  the  20th  of  De- 
.cembcr,  and  making  him  sign  a 
promise  to  pay  5/.  as  a  considera- 
...  iipn  for  being  released. 

The  Kev.  Mr.  Williams  was  cal- 
led. IJe  was  a  young  man,  and 
told  the  following  extraordinary 
tale :  he  said  he  was  curate  of  the 
parish  of  I^irtford,  in  this  county, 
and  that  he  permitted  John  Qaker 
to  live  in  the  vicarage  house  with 
him,  who,  in  return,  performed  lit- 
tle domestic  services  for  him.  Op 
Sunday,  December  j20,  after  the 

Serformance  of  his  clerical  duties, 
e  returned  home,  and  hearing  a 
great  noise  in  the  kitchen,  be  aeni 


for  Jolm  Baker  to  oome  to  him  fa 
the  parlour,  and  remonstrated  with 
him.  Baker  upon  this  grew  very 
insolent,  clenched  both  his  fists, 
and  thrust  them  in  a  menacing 
manner  in  his  face.  Upon  this  he 
said  he  was  alarmed,  and  seeing  an 
old  gun  in  a  corner,  which  he  ki^w 
to  be  unloaded,  he  took  it  up  with  a 
▼lew  to  defend  himself,  when  Baker 
seized  him,  and  beat  him  to  the 
ground ;  he  was  joined  by  the  other 
two  Bakers,  who  dragged  him  out 
of  doors  to  the  green,  on  which 
there  were  several  people,  some  of 
whom  cried  out,  "  ^ive  it  him 
well."  They  afterwards  dragged 
him  to  the  public*house,  and  made 
him  sit  down  in  a  little  room.  Af- 
ter he  had  been  there  a  short  time, 
he  ran  out,  and  escaped  about  lOQ 
yards;  but  James  and  Benjamin 
Baker  pursued  him,  and  forced  him 
to  return  to  the  house ;  here  they 
kept  him  all  night,  and  sun^  pro- 
fane and  indecent  songs  m  his 
hearing.  In  the  morning  they  said 
they  would  take  him  before  a  ma* 
gistrate ;  but  by  his  in  treaties,  they 
permitted  him  to  go  home  and 
change  his  clothes.  Eldridge  and 
Hillyer  accompanied  him ;  and 
they  frightened  him  by  telling  him, 
that  he  had  committed  a  trans- 
portable offence,  by  having  taken 
the  old  gun.  He  was  so  much 
alarmed,  that  he  was  induced  to 
sign  a  promise  to  give  them  five 
pounds,  if  they  would  let  him  go. 

On  bis  .cross-examination,  it  ap- 
peared that  he  had  actually  point- 
ed the  gun  at  Baker,  and  that  he 
signed  the  paper,  which  was  writ- 
ten by  his  own  dictation,  as  a  com- 
promise for  an  assault,  which  he 
.acknowledged  he  had  committed 
jOn  Baker.  He  also  contradicted 
bim^Qlf  in  so  many  particulars^  tiiat 
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the  jury  immediately  found   the 
prisoners. — Not  guilty. 

Robbery  at  the  Royal  Exchange. 
— On  Saturday    se'nnight,  about 
half  past  three  o'clock,  the  range  of 
offices  in  the  gallery  over  the  Royal 
Exchange  were  discovered  by  the 
watchman  going  his  round,  to  be 
broken  open.  On  examining  more 
closely,  he  perceived  that  not  one 
of  the  offices  in  that  part  of  the 
building  had  escaped.  Some  of  the 
doors  had  been  wrenched  open  with 
crows,  or  other  burglarious  imple- 
ments;  others  were  found  open, 
without  any  apparent  marks  of  vio- 
lence, the  locks  having  been  pick- 
ed.   In  the  merchant  seaman  s  of- 
fice the  villains  found  no  plunder; 
700/.  which  had  been  set  apart  from 
the  fund  for  a  payment  that  morn- 
ing to  the  seamen  8  widows  escaped 
their  hands,  owing  to  the  impreff- 
nable  strength  of  the  iron  chest,  m 
which  the  money  was  contained. 
Prom  Mr.    Chapman's  office  two 
quarters  of  a  lottery  ticket  in  the 
present  lottery  were  taken.     Mr. 
Hodges  lost  from    his   office  two 
pieces  of  Irish  cloth.    Mr.  Wart- 
naby's  premises  were  also  broken 
open,  but  the  plunderers  found  no- 
thing that  they  could  carry  off;    a 
fine  haunch  of  mutton  which  hung 
up  for  this  gentleman's  Sunday ^s 
dinner,  fortunately  escaped  their 
ravages. 

The  thieves  also  broke  open  the 
strong  iron  chest  in  the  counting* 
house  of  Mr.  Secretan,  and  strewed 
all  the  papers  about  the  room.  Mr. 
Smith  lost  about  40/.  in  cash,  and 
700/.  in  bills.  Messrs.  Rivaz  and 
Angerstein  lost  about  90/.  in  mo- 
ney. Mr.  Parish  lost  about  40/. 
amongst  which  was  a  draft  for  5/. 
which  the  villains  contrived  to  get 
before  the  draft  could  be  stopped. 


The  River  Dee  cffibe  WW  likewiie 
broken  open,  but  nothing  stolen. 
Lloyd's  C!offee4iq)i8e  being  well 
watched,  the  thieves  did  not  at- 
tempt it.  An  effort  to  break  opeu 
the  Royal  Exchange  Assuranee- 
office  was  made,  l>ut  the  yillaiiis 
failed.  Every  exertion  is  making 
to  trace  tlie.  robbers. 

A  shocking  accident  happened  itf 
the  Home  Park,  belonging  to  his 
royal  highness,  the  duke  of  Kent, 
near  Kingston.  As  a  labouring 
man  was  passing  through  the  psfk^ 
he  was  attacked  by  a  ferocious 
bull,  and  gored  in  such  a  raaonery 
as  only  'to  survive  a  very  short  time. 
His  royal  highness  gave  immediate 
orders  to  the  keeper  of  the  park  to 
shoot  the  animal. 

A  remarkable  occurrence  tdok 
place  at  Spithead.  A  man,  belong* 
ing  to  the  Salcette  firigate  waasea* 
tenced  to  be  flogged  throi^h  the 
fleet  for  thieving.  The  boats  from 
all  the  men  of  war,  as  is  customarjf 
upon  those  occasions^  were  ass«n« 
bled;  when;  at  the  moment  the. 
punishment  was  about  to  be  in- 
flicted, he  jumped  overboard,  and 
was  never  afterwards  seen.  It  is 
coniectured  he  had  previously  con* 
cealed  some  shot  in  nis  pockets,  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  rlring' 
again  in  the  water. 

The  remains  of  Miss  Ere  and 
Miss  Woolmer,  the  two  young  la- 
dies who  perished  in  the  late  dread- 
ful fire  at  Chelmsford,  were  on  Sa- 
turday se'nnight  interred  jn  one 
grave,  in  the  church  yard  of  that 
town.  The  funeral  was  conducted 
with  peculiar  solemnity.  Twenty- 
four  young  ladies^  habited  in  white 
preceded  the  coffins.  The  palle 
were  borne  by  twelve  youiii|t  ladiei  . 
\n  white  dresses  and  hoMPy  sup» 
ported  by  the  same  number  oC 
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young  men  in  black,  with  white 
nai  bands.  The  relatives  and  friends 
of  the  deceased,  and  a  numerous 
train  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  in  deep  mourning,  fol- 
lowed. Mrs.  Smith,  at  whose  house 
the  fire  broke  out,  died  the  same 
mornings  Miss  Williams  is  in  a 
fair  way  of  recovery :  but  Miss 
Wilkinson  still  remains  in  a  very 
precarious  state. 

Last  week  a  cat,  in  Greenock, 
brought  forth  the  most  wonderful 
imd  perfect  monster  of  her  own 
apedes  that  is  to  be  met  with ;  it 
hat  one  head,  four  ears,  eight  feet, 
and  two  tails :  it  is  one  body  from 
tbe  navel  up,  as  if  it  were  breast  to 
breast,  and  from  the  navel  back 
forms  two  distinct  kittens ;  what  is 
remarkable,  the  one  is  male  and  the 
other  female.  It  has  suckled  for 
sooBe  days^  4ind,  from  all  appear- 
ance, would  have  lived  to  matu- 
rity ;  but  most  unfortunately^  for 
the  admirers  of  natural  curiosities, 
was  deprived  of  its  life  from  super- 
stitious motives.  \th  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Gameron,  a  sur- 
geon there. 

A  heifer  belonging  to  Mr.  Thos. 
James,  of  Waddington,  near  Lin- 
coln, last  week  pr6duced  the  fol- 
b>wing  wonderful  calf.  It  had  two 
heads  united  just  above  the  eyes, 
ind  perfectly  formed,even  the  teeth 
in  each  mouth  being  precisely  alike; 
one  neck,  eight  legs,  two  tails,  four 
kiidneys,  two  throats,  one  heart, 
and  one  liver.  It  was  full  grown, 
llnd  of  a  dun  colour.  The  heifer  and 
calf  were  killed  in  the  parturition.. 
Alarming  Fire  at  Brighton.'-^ 
About  a  quarter  before  twelve,  on 
Thursday  se*nnight,  a  fire  broke 
out  in  the  lower  part  of  an  unfinish- 
6#'lodg[ing4i6use,  belonging  to  D» 
SaiRlsi^;onMarlboi^ougb  Steyne^ 


t^ 


Brighton,  about  three  huddrcfd 
yards  to  the  north  of  the  Prince's 
ravillion.  The  flames  made  sych  a 
rapid  progress  in  the  buildings^ 
that  the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of 
it  was  completely  in  a  blaze  almost 
as  soon  as  discovered.  ,By  four 
o'clock  the  danger  was  considered 
at  an  end,  though  the  fire  was  not 
entirely  extinguished  until  Friday 
afternoon. 

Horrid  AfMrcfer.— (From  a  Ja* 
maica  paper.)    "  I  witnessed  on 
Monday  last,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Elizabeth,  the  most  horrid  and  most 
cruel  sight  that  probably  ever  was 
seen  before.   Mr.  James  Jennings, 
who  was  settling  a  coffee-planta- 
tion about  three  miles  from  this, 
had  his  throat  cut ;  hishouse-keeper 
a  Sambo  woman,  had   her   head 
severed  from  her  body;  theurelo 
dest  daughter,  about  eight  years  old 
her  throat  cut;  the  next  boy,  about 
six,  his  throat  cut  and  scalped  ;  the 
third,  a  sucking  child,  strangled  ; 
and  a  black  child,  about  six,  his 
throat  cut  and  scalped;    there  is 
also  one  of  Mr.  Jennings's  brown 
children  missing,  about  three  years 
old,  which  there  is  not  jthe  least 
doubt  has  shared  the   same  fate, 
as  it  was  seen  in    company  with 
the  others  the  day  before  by  a  gen- 
tleman who  lives  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  ;  and  the  murderers,  to  com* 
plete  their  barbarity,  cut  the  throat 
of  a  milch -goat,  which  they  left 
weltering  in  its  blood  along  with 
the  other  dead  bodies.  These  cruel 
and  barbarous  murders  were  com- 
mitted on  Sunday,  the  day  before 
I  saw  them,  and  supposed  to  be 
done  by  six  Coromantee  negromen 
purchased  by  Mr.  Jennings  about 
six  months  ago.     We  understand 
that  one  of  the    above  negrdei 
was  discovered  in  the  woods,  bj  « 

party 
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party  of  negroes  who  were  sent  in 
pursuit  of  them.  They  found  him 
asJeep,  and  we  understand  shot  him 
on  the  spot ;  his  head  was  after- 
wards cut  Off  and  stuck  on  a  pole* 
He  was  wrapped  fn  the  clothes  of 
the  unfortunate  woman .  they  had 
so  cruelly  murdered,  and  her  neck- 
lace was  tied  about  his  ancle.**    . 


APEIL. 

S,  Fatal  jPngA^.— (Extract  of  a 
letter  from  Feversham,  dated  April 
S).  <*  A  boy,  who  had  been  watch- 
ing crows,  on  his  return  home  a 
few  days  since,  left  his  gun  in  the 
corner  of  the  room.  A  little  feli» 
low,  nine  years  old,  running  into 
the  room,  and  taking  the  gun»  ew*^ 
claimed,  <<  Joe,  I  will  shoot  you  1  ^ 
pulled  the  trigger,  and  wounded  hii 
young  friend  in  the  hand  and  thigh* 
Two  gentlemen  riding  past,  ^ight-? 
ed,  and  gave  every  assistance  in 
their  power.  One  of  them,  shak* 
ing  the  little  fellow,  said  he  would 
have  him  hanged ;  whidh  had  such 
an  effect  on  him,  that  the  next 
morning  he  was  unable  to  rise. 
He  cried,  and  hoped  Joe  would  get 
better.  He  was  assured  he  was 
getting  better,  and  that  he  might  go 
and  see  him :  he  did  so,  and  ap- 
peared more  composed ;  but  his 
feelings  were  too  great  for  his 
strength,  and  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing he  died.  The  wounded  boy  is 
DOW  walking  about.'' 

A  Quaker,  a  few  days  since,  hav» 
ing  been  cited  as  an  evidence  at  a 
quarter  sessions,  one  of  the  magis- 
trates, who  had  been  ablacksmithi 
desired  to  know  why  he  would  not 
take  off  his  hat  ?  "  It  is  a  privi- 
lege," said  the  witness,  **  that  the 
laws  and  liberality  of  my  country 
indulge  people  of  our   religious 


mode  of  thiokii^  W  <<  If  I  bid 
it  in  my  power/'  8ai4  the  angnr 
justice,  <*  I  would  have '  fowc  aH 
nailed  to  your  head."  «« I  Aougl^t;'' 
said  ObiEidiah,  V  thai  thou  .  hadst' 
given  over  the  trade  of  drimng 
nails.**  :'■, 

6.  The  Royal  Jenneriaif  Sooielgr 
have  published  a  report  on  tht 
supposed  failures  of  ^  Vaccinatum 
at  Ringwoodi  in  Hampshire.  Up 
inquiry  was  qonducted  by  a  jaMt 
cal  deputation,  consisting  o^  JoImi 
Ring,  esq;  vice-president ;  WiUiani 
Blairi  esq.  director;  and  Dr«  J.  fi» 
Knowles,  the  resident  inoculalorv 
assisted  by  Dr.  Fowler,  an  eminieBt 
physician  of  Salisbury,  and  enii^ 
ployed  two  days  at  a  public  meeti> 
ing,  where  were  also  pres^it  the 
right  honourable  George  Boa^ 
Wm.  Mills,  esq.  M.P. ;  S.  Tonck^ 
esq.  a  magistrate ;  the  rev.  Meimw 
Taylor,  Davie,  and  Middletont 
Messrs.  Westcott  and  Macilwai% 
surgeons,  Sec* 

The  following  is  the  result  of  tlit 
inquiry  as  reported  by  the  mediadF 
committee  to  the  society,  and  B^Ch 
corded  to  by  the  other  medical  per^ 
sons  present : 

*<  The  small-pox  appeared  at 
Ringwood  about  the  middle  of 
September,  and  rapidly  spread 
through  the  town  ilnd  newhboiirw 
hood,  partly  by  means  of  mo<;iiki^ 
tion,  and  partly  by  natural  infeo- 
tion.  .      . 

<<  Vaccine  inoculation  did  not 
commence  until  the  23d  of  Oetii* 
ber;  it  is  therefore  evident,  that 
all  those  persons  who  were  vacdk 
nated,  had  been  previously  expofied 
to  the  contagion  of  the  small-pox. 

<<  Seine  of  these  persons  haalU^ 
small-pox  at  the  same  time  with 
the  cow-pook,  in  coaosedoence  of 
previous  infection.    In  othersi^  vac- 
cine 
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cine  ioocolatioD  did  Dol  take  eflbct;       **  It  was  also  insidioiitljr  fepoit- 

aad  conseqaentlj  they  were  not  ed,  that  two  persons  died  of  the 

rendered  iosmceptible  of  the  infec-  (»w-pock  (or,  as  it  has  been  feroi- 

tioii  of  the  small-pox.  ed,  **  the  TScciDe  olcer");  but  it  is 

M  In  varioas  instances^  dry  cow-  positirely  asserted  by  die  surgeons 

podc  matter,  received  from  several  who  mocalated  them,  that  no  vac- 

cpiarters,  was  dissolved  in  water  al-  dne  nicer,  nor  €»w-pod^   took 

most  bo9ing,  previoos  to  insertion;  pbce  in  either  of  those  instances ; 

and  it  is  probable,  that  on  this  ac-  and  that  the  patients  died  of  other 

coont,  it  frequently  failed  to  pro-  diseases— one  of  them  of  an  apo- 

doce  any  effect.     Above  two  bun-  plexy." 

died  persons,  however,  were  sue-        Anecdote  of  the  late  Caunteu  of 

cessfiuly  vaccinated,  and  have  been  Bath, — ^The  following  deserves  to 

protected    from    the     small-pox,  be  recorded  among  the  many  cfaa« 

though  much  exposed  to  its  infec-  ritable  actions  which  distinguished 

tion  in  diflRsrent  ways.  the  character  of  the  late  amiable 

'    <<  It  was  asserted  that  the  small-  and  regretted  countess  of  Bath,  and 

pox  was  more  fatal  at  Ringwood  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  tJiose 

and  the  neighbouring  villages,  to  who  are  acquainted  with  her  nume- 

those  persons  who  were  inoculated  roos  virtues. — A  curate  in  one  of 

fox  the  cow-pock  than  to  others,  the  parishes  in  Shropshire  (on  the 

•This  report  appeared  to  be  totally  late  Sir  William  Pulteney's  estates 

destitute  of  foundation.    Themor-  in  that  county),  who  had  a  small 

tality    was    indeed    considerable,  stipend  with  a  numerous  family, 

owing,  in  some  instances,   to  the  applied  to  sir  William  for  a  living, 

want  of  air  and  cleanliness,  and  in  wmch  was  promised  him,  when  an 

i^ers  to  the  immoderate   use  of  opportunity  offered.    Unfortunate- 

amrituous  liquors,   particularly  at  ly  the  baronet  died  soon  after,  and 

•Cne  time  of  the  eruption,  which  this  poor  but  worthy  curate   lost 

had    been,    recommended    by    a  all  hopes  of    the  living.      Some 

thresher,  who  inoculates  for  the  friends,  however,  suggested  to  him 

•mall-pox.  the  propriety  of  applying  to  his 

<'  It  was  reported,  that  several  daughter,  the  late  countess  of  Bath, 
persons  at  Rmgwood,  who  were  and  to  show  her  the  letter  written 
inoculated  with  the  cow-pock  some  by  her  father  to  the  curate,  wherein 
Tears  ago,  lately  had  the  small-pox ;  the  promise  was  made.  The  vene- 
but  no  satisfactory  evidence  was  rable  pastor,  in  an  inclement  season 
given  to  establish  the  fact,  as  it  of  the  year,  travelled  all  ^he  way 
^appeared  either  that  their  arms  had  from  his  parish  to  London,  full  of 
not  been  inspected  by  the  inocula-  doubts  and  fears ;  but  both  were 
tor  after  vaccination,  or  that  there  soon  dispersed  in  the  first  interview 
was  no  proper  scar  lefl  behind :  with  her  ladyship,  who,  with  that 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  when  they  cheerful  alacrity  which  character- 
were  put  to  the  test  of  variolous  ized  her  filial  affection,  declared 
inoculation,  no  other  effect  was  that  it  was  not  only  her  duty  to  f ul- 
produced  than  what  is  occasionally  fil  her  departed  father's  commands, 
pirodoced  in  tho^e  who  have  previ-  but  even  bis  intentions;  and  without 
ously  had  the  small-pox*  delay  employed  a  confidential  per- 
son 
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son  to  endeairour  to  procure  a 
living  for  the  old  man  preferring 
the  honourable  path  of  purdiasins 
with  her  ample  means  the  gift 
which  ecclesiastical  pride  might 
have  refused  her.  All  methods  to 
procure  a  living  by  purchase  were 
ineffectual ;  and  her  ladyship  paid 
into  the  hands  of  the  worthy  curate 
a  sum  adequate  to  the  income  of  a 
living  of  SOO/.  per  annum^  with 
which  he  returned  to  his  family, 
imploring  blessings  on  the  benevo- 
lent countess. 

7.  Shipwrecked  at  sea»  by  the 
stranding  of  the  ship  Agatha,  of 
Lubeck,  in  a  storm,  not  far  from 
Memel,  lord  Rovston,  eldest  son  of 
the  earl  of  Harawicke,  who  would 
have  been24>  vears  old  had  he  lived 
till  the  7th  of  May,  and  promised 
to  become  an  honour  to  his  house. 
He  left  Ireland  about  two  years 
ago  for  the  continent,  accompani* 
ed  by  two  servants,  both  of  whom 
perished  with  him.  This  amiable 
and  accomplished  young  noble- 
man had  been  above  four  years 
from  this  country ;  and  not  one  of 
those  by  whom  he  was  accompa* 
nied  has  survived  him.  His  tutor, 
private  secretary,  and  steward,  all 
died  a  natural  death  some  time 
since;  and  his  other  attendants, 
together  with  the  companions  of 
his  tour,  sunk  with  him  into  the 
watery  grave.  His  lordship  had 
twice,  since  he  went  to  the  conti- 
nent, narrowly  escaped  being 
drowned.  In  the  course  of  last 
winter  he  went  down  in  a  sledee, 
and  was  rescued  by  a  Mr.  Po<Me, 
who  took  him  out  of  the  ice  by  the 
hair  of  the  head,  for  which  Mr.  P. 
was  handsomely  rewarded  by  lord 
Hardwicke.  By  his  lordship's 
death,  the  reversionary  interest  of 
the  earl  of  Hardwicl^e's  family  ia 


the  patent  place  of  cferk  of  the 
Common  pleas  in  the  court  of  ex- 
chequer m  Ireland  is  reduced  to 
the  two  lives  of  his  lordship  and 
his  son,  the  hon.  Charles  Yorke. 
There  were  on  board  19  passen* 
gefs,  of  whom  three  werecniidrea 
and  six  were  servants ; ,  and  there 
were  nine  belonging  to  the  vesseL 
The  following  were  washed  over- 
board and  drowned :  lord  Royston 
and  two  servants ;  colonel  roHen 
and  one  servant ;  D.  T.  Barclay^ 
frond  Petersburgh :  -^— -  RensyV 

from  Riga;    Becker,   from 

Hamburgh ;  and  one  servant,  one 
nurse,  and  five  of  the  ship's  crew. 
Mr.  Focke  of  Hamburgh,  and  one 
servant-maid,  died  on  board  the 
vessel  during  the  night  of  the  7th 
and  8th.  Of  those  who  were 
brought  on  shore',  and  who  lifa^ 
wise  died,  were  one  sailor  and  the 
youngest  child  of  Mrs.  Barris^ 
The  others  who  were  rescued  were, 
the  lady  of  colonel  Pollen ;  Mr. 
HoUiday,  from  Petersburgh ;  Mrs. 
Barris,  with  two  children ;  M.  Pe- 
reira,  who  was  sent  by  the  Porta- 

fuese  charg^  des  a&ires  from 
etersburgh  to  Portugal,  and  who 
died  the  next  day,  in  consequence 
of  his  extraordinary  exertions;  the 
captain  of  the  vessel  and  servant, 
and  two  sailors ;  in  all,  ten  souls*— > 
Colonel  Pollen,  aforesaid,  was  the 
only  son  of  the  Rev.  George  P#  of 
Little  Bookham  in  Surrey.  He 
was  in  the  SSrd  year  of  his  age, 
and,  posseissing  a  fine  and  vigo- 
rous understanding,  highly  no- 
proved  by  education,  and  by  his 
very  extensive  and  intere^thig 
travels,  there  is  no  doubt,  if  he 
had  returned  to  hfs  native  country 
(as  he  was  attempting  to  do  when 
this  dreadful  accident  put  a  period 
to  all  bis  hopes),  but  he  would 

have 
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have  proved  a  distinguished  oroa-  distance  for  some  time;  butafter  an 
ment  of  it.  His  fortune  would  attack  was  made,  the  dog  seized  his 
have  been  large^  and  his  abilities  master  on  the  body,  and  very  much 
and  his  experience  would  have  maimed  him.  After  he  had  loosed 
amply  qualified  him  for  a  seat  in  his  hold,  he  seized  Anthony  b]^  the 
parliament.  In  1796,  on  his  coming  hip,  and  the  oflBcec  being  frithia 
of  age,  he  opposed  the  interest  of  r^ch  of  a  knife,  which  he  tookofi:' 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  for  the  repre-  the  counter  of  a  chandler's  shop^ 
aentation  of  the  populous  borough  be  cut  the  throat  of  the  dog,,  and 
of  Leominster,  which  he  carried  by  released  himself.  The  prisoner  was 
a  majority  of  one.  He  afterwards  at  length  secured.  The  warrant  of 
raised  a  regiment  of  fencibles  at  commitment  was  produced,  and  the 
his  own  expense,  for  the  service  of  prisoner  was  convicted, 
government,  and  attended  with  it  Extraordinary Pedestrianism*'^ 
oa  its  being  ordered  to  Halifax,  in  It  has  been  stat^  that  a  Mr.  Paul 
Nova  Scotia;  but  for  several  years  had  matched  himself forlOO  guineas, 
he  has  been  constantly  travelling  on  the  first  event,  and  50  guineas 
qn  the  continent.  At  St.  Peters-  on. the  second,  to  go  from  Knights- 
burgh  he  married  one  of  the  daugh*  bridge  to  a  spot  near  Windsor  In 
ters  of  sir  Charles  Gascoigne  (sister  two  hours  and  a  half,  &  distance  of 
to  the  countess  of  Haddington,  now  something  more  than  20  miles,  and 
married  to  Mr.  Dalrymple),  who  to  return  to  Knightsbridge  in  three 
was  with  him  when  the  wreck  took  hours  within  twelve  hours.  The 
place,  but  who  was  happily  saved,  pedestrian  started  at  eight  o'clock 

9.  Breaking  out  of  Prison. —  on  .Wednesday  morning,  walked  9 

Charles  7FAt/€,a notorious  swindler,  miles  within  uie  first  hour,^and  had 

was  indicted  for  breaking  out  of  arrived  within  a  mile  apd  a  half  of 

Tothill-Fields    Bridewell,   ,a    few  Slough  at  the  expiradoh  of  the 

weeks  since,  he  having  been  fully  second  hour.  He  then  had  two  miles 

committed  for  fraud.  and  three-quarters  to  walk  in  the 

The  prisoner  had  been  tried  and  other  half-hour,  which  he  did  with 

acquitted  on  no  less  than  four  in*  ease*    After  ]ying  on  a  straw  be4 

dictments  during  the  present  ses-  between  blankets  four  hours,  the 

sions,  bypofntsof  law;  andonbe-  pedestrian  started  on  thenext  match 

ing  arraigned  for  this  offence,  he  at  to  return  in  three  homrs^  but  t^ 

first  pleaded  guilty,  but  afterwards  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  he  went 

recalled  his  plea  and  took  his  trial,  seven  pailes  in  the  first  hour  with 

which  disclosed  some,  curious  cir«  an  umbrella.     He  would,   in  fair 

cumstances.    It  appeared  that  the  weather,  doubtless  have  won  both 

prisoner  had  broke  out  of  bride*  matches,  but  on  his  arrival  on  the 

well  by  forcing  an  iron  bar^  and  he  second,  at  Houndow  Heath,  with 

was  afterwards  heard  of,  at  Strat-  wind  and  weather  against  him,  he 

ford,  where  Anthony  the  officer  and  prud0ntly  resiened,    winning   50 

the  prison-keeper  of  Tothill-fields  guineas  by  his  day's  fatigue. 

we9t  to  secure  hinu  "   2n^e  CAa«0.^ThQ  ear)  of  Deiiiy 

. .  The  prisoner  made  a  stout  resist*  turned  out  a  fine  stag,  oti  Thursday 

Mee>  and,   together  witlh  a  fero*  fee'nnight.  The  dtffVeing very  fin^ 

oiooabuU-dog,  Kept  the  officers  at  a  and  being  hit  lordship's  last  hunt 
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this  season,  a  numerous  field  af  he  would  retire  to  hit  bed-ri90to. 
sportsmen  assembled  by  half  past  He  did  so,  and  was  found  there,  m 
ten,  at  Walton  Heath,  where  thei  the  course  of  the  day,  dead,  with 
stag  was  turned  out,  and  went  off  the  pistol  lying  by  him.  It  Was 
in  fine  st^le,  across  Box  Hill,  and  supposed  tltat  the  pistol  was  fired 
by  Dorkmg.  He  then  made  fbr  about  eleven  o'clock,  but  no  report 
the  Sussex  road,  towards  BrightoiCv  was  heard  by  the  servants.  Mr.  jL«it 
after  which  he  headed  back,  and  appears,  was  under  cOnsiderableeiiH 
was  taken  three  miles  on  the  other  barrassments,  which  were  Unknowvt. 
side  of  Horsham,  af^er  a  hard  mm  even  to  his  partner  or  fomily,  btttf 
of  five  hours  and  a  half.  Only  iR^ich  had  occasioned  a  depressfod 
seven  gentlemen  were  in,  several  of  of  spirits  that  ted  to  the  nXkbtiMf 
the  horses  being  knocked  up ;  one  catastrophe.  On  a  minute  exiUmiMt* 
of  them  dropped  down  dead,  and  tion  into  his  affiiirs,  it  appears  liil 
two  others  are  not  likely  to  survive^  he  is  minus  to  the  amount  df 
It  was  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  60,000/.  and  upwards.  On^  pdlO 
greatest  days'  sport  of  the  season,  sonatoneis  asuiferertotheamdutflf 
His  lordship  took  a  chaise  and  four  of  S6,000il  another  twenty,  and 
from  Horsham  to  town.  many  others  in  smaller  sums.   Mf; 

Lately,  a  very  valuable  mare,  be-  L.  \m  behind  hiih'  a  letter^  the  ten^ 
longing  to  Mr.  Padmore,  farmer,  dencyof  which  was  to  exeulpild 
near  Hawarden,  Flintshire,  waa  Mf*.  &  hjs  pdrtner,  from  any -bkkttSS 
su^enly  taken  ill,  after  drinkidg  which  might -be  imputed  to*  ttfld^ 
some  water  in  a  pond,  and  all  efibtts  The  'deii!ea^6d'  was  in  an  extensl#ti 
to  get  her  to  swallow  any  thing  line  of  business;  gave  elegiirit  ^3 
proved  ineffectual.  She  swelled  tertaininentfif  to  the  aobifity  in  tiNei 
remarkably  large,  and  lived  two*  or  country ;  aiid  had  a  taste  wr  baiUl^ 
three  days  in  the  most  excruciating  ing.  lie  h As  left  a  wife,  and  wd 
agony,  when  she  died.  On  open-  believe  a  family.  The  coroner*^ 
ing  her,  nothing  was  found  in  her  inquest  has  returned  a  verdict  d^ 
bowels  that  could  occasion   her    Lunacy. 

death ;  but,  on  cutting  open  the  10.  We  have  seldom  witnessed  at 
windpipe,  a  large  toad  was  disCo<^  more  tremendous  gale  of  wind  thM 
vered  alive  I— which  she  is  supposed  that  which  commenced  on  Mdn^ 
to '  have  taken  into  that  orifice  on  day,  and  raged  with  uncommon^ 
drinking  the  water.  •'    violence  from*  ten  till  near  thi^ 

Suicide: — Mr.  L.  an  eminent  o'clock.  Several  ships  in  the  rHei( 
stockbroker,  put  an  end  to  his  ex-'  drove  from  their  moorings.  AboiA 
istence  on  Monday  last,  by  shoot-  one  o^clock  a  large  sheet  of  lead 
iofg  himself  with  a  pistol.  He  rode  was  raised,  by  the  violence  of  li^ 
to  -town  that  morning  from  his  villa  wind,  firom  off  the  top  of  a  hotm 
in  the  country,  about  14*  miles  dis^  in  Ludgate-hill^  and  thrown  do^ 
tant.  When  he  reached  his  house  on  the  {mvement.  In  Its  way -ft 
in  Cornhiil,  he  read  a  letter  pnt  broke  a  part  of  the  parapet  waHjl 
into  his  hands  by  his  servant,  whlqfi  which  fell  on  the  ground  wiih'-^^ 
seemed  to  affect  him  much.  Shbtt-'  terrible  crash.  The  hand^of  Prtfi 
ly  ^terwards  he  complained  of  vidence  was  never  more  visible  tfiSii 
ratigue  ahd  indisposition^  and  sakt    in  this  miitlUice,  for  though  *  thB 
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Street  wai  crowded  with  passiengerSy 
jet  oone  received  the  smalleBt  ia« 
jury. 

Small  Pox, — The  following  af- 
fectipg  instances  of  the  fatal  e&cts 
of  the  small-pox,  evince  the  urgent 
necessity  of  the  inoculation  for  that 
disease  being  either  prohibited,  or 
at  least  put  under  such  restriction^ 
that  the  public  may  no  longer  suf- 
fer so  severely  by  its  contagion,  as 
tbey  have  recently  experienced  :— 
At  Lyme  Regis,  in  Dorsetshire,  a 
gentleman  not  being  able  readily 
to  procure  vaccine  matter,  insisted 
on  having  his  child  inoculated  with 
tbesmall-pox ;  the  contagion  was 
thereby  communicated  to  the  inha* 
bitants,  and  so  great  was  the  mor« 
>  tality  in  that  small  town,  that  sixty 
persons  lost  their  lives  in  a  few 
weeks.  Mr.  Mansfield,  No.  9,  Bi-> 
ahopshead-court,  Gray's-inn-lane, 
has  recently  lost  all  his  four  child- 
ren by  the  small-pox.  At  the 
School  for  the  Indigent  Blind,  in 
SuGeorge's-fields,  two  thirds  of  the 
objects  admitted  into  that  charity 
have  lost  their  sight  by  the  small- 
pox. 

1 1 .  Murder, — At  Stafford  assizes, 
on  Monday  last,  William  Hawkes- 
wood  was  found  guilty  of  poisoning 
his  master,  Mr.  Parker,  of  Swin- 
don, in  Staffordshire,  by  adminis* 
tering  to  him  poison  (corrosive sub- 
limate), in  a  cup  of  camomile  tea* 
The  prisoner,  when  called  upon  for 
his  defence,  offered  a  written  paper 
wherein  he  acknowledged  his  having 
administered  the  poison,  without 
the  knowledge  of  any  other  person, 
but  that  he  did  not  do  it  with  an 
intention  of  injuring  any  one ;  that 
he  thereby  meant  it  as  a  **  trick 
upon  the  old  woman,  the  house- 
keeper." He  also  spoke  veryhighly 
of  hi»  master's   (the  ^deceas^d) 


kindness  towards  him.  The  pri'' 
soner  was  found  guilty,  and  execu- 
ted on  Wednesday  morning. 

The  late  king  of  Sweden,  a  few 
hours  previous  to  his  demise,  order- 
ed that  a  large  collection  of  papers 
in  his  own  hand-writing,  should  be 
deposited  in  an  iron  chest,  under 
three  keys,  and  placed  in  a  certain 
department  of  the  University  of 
Upsal,  with  a'  strict  injunction  that 
the  chest  should  not  be  opened  till 
the  end  of  twenty  years  after  his 
death.  It  is  supposed  these  papers 
contain  some  very  interesting  arti- 
cles on  the  state  of  Europe  at  the 
time  that  prince  died. 

16.  The  late  James  PauUy  Esq,-^ 
An  inquest  was  held  upon  the  bodj 
of  the  late  James  Paull,  esq.  at  his 
house,  No*  2,  Charles-street,  St* 
JamesVsquare.  The  first  witness 
called  was  the  butler,  Mr.  PauU's 
confidential  servant.  He  stated^ 
that  a  great  alteration  had  taken 
place  for  several  months  in  the  con- 
duct of  his  master.  His  orders 
were  frequently  contradictory — he 
was  irresolute,  fluctuating,  and  de- 
pressed in  spirits.  The  change  was 
so  remaricable  as  to  be  perceived  by 
every  one  acquainted  with  his  mas-  > 
ter,  who,  he  was  convinced,  was 
very  much  disordered  in  his  under- 
standing. About  half  after  four  on 
Friday,  knowing  that  Mr.  Paull 
was  engaged  to  dine  out,  he  went 
up  to  his  bed-room,  knocked  at  the 
door,  and  reminded  him  of  the  en- 
gagement. The  answer  was,  he 
should  be  rung  for  shortly.  Ha- 
ving remained  below  for  some  time, 
he  was  alarmed  by  the  screams  of 
the  servant  maid,  who  had  attended 
Mr.  Paull  in  hia  long  illness.  He 
instantly  returned  to  the  bed-room, 
which  he  entered,  and  found  his 
master  weltering  m  his  blood,  re- 
clining 
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cVming  upon  the  bed,  with  his  throat 
completely  severed  from  ear  to  eac 
a  vein  opened  in  his  right  arm,  and 
another  wound  in  the  upper  part  of 
he  arm.  He  said  Mr.  Paull  was 
eft-handed.  He  found  near  t|ie 
bed,  a  bason,  on  his  dressing-table^ 
nearly  two  thirds  full  of  blood,  a 
razor,  and  a  lancet,  both  of  which 
were  bloody..  He  lost  no  time  in 
sending  for  surgeon  Brodie,  who 
had  attended  his  master  during  his 
late  illness. 

Surgeon  Brodie  deposed,  that 
having  attended  Mr.  Paull  in  his 
long  illness,  he  had  many  opportu- 
nities of  observing  both  then  and 
from  that  time  the  alteration  which 
had  taken  place  in  his  mind.  He 
was  perfectly  convinced  that  his 
intellects  had  undergone  a  material 
derangement ;  and  stated,  that  his 
death  was  caused  by  the  wounds 
which  had  been  inflicted  on  Friday. 
The  testimony  of  Mr.  Brodie,  as  to 
the  derangement  of  his  mind,  was 
fully  confirmed  by  Mr.  Paull's 
friends,  Mr.  Sloper,  and  Mr.  But- 
ler. 

The  servant-maid,  who  discover- 
ed Mr.  Paull  in  the  dreadful  situa- 
tion described,  was  next  called* 
She  said  that,  knowing  her  master 
was  to  dine  out,  she  went  to  call 
him,  between  four  and  five.  She 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  was  an* 
sweredby  him,  in  a  very  faint  voice, 
that  he  would  ring  presently.  She 
was  much  affected  at  the  tone  in 
which  he  spoke,  and  recollected 
his  late  alteration  in  conduct,  and 
more  particularly  what  he  had  said 
to  her  some  days  before,  when,  ex- 
pressing his  concern  for  the  great 
trouble  he  had  given  her,  he  added, 
"  an  end  will  be  shortly  put  to  it 
all.''  She  acquainted  the  butler 
with  her  fears,  and  determined  to 


go  into  the  btd-diamber  by  a  side- 
door,  which  opened  from  a  dress^ 
ing  closet.  She  accordingly  went 
up  again,  and  having  entered  that 
way,  she  found  her  mastei:  in  thtf 
situation  described  by  the  butler^' 
whom  she  called  up  by  her  shrieks 
and  screams.  The  jury,  after  a 
short  deliberation,  returned  a  ver«> 
diet  of— Lunacy. 

Sleeping  jSeatt^y.— Sarah  Smitbj 
the  young  woman  who  slept  At 
Cockfield  nine  days  in  August  Uurt» 
namely  from  the  15th  to  the  23rA 
of  that  month,  has,  since  that  time^ 
had  frequent  sleeps  for  several  days 
and  nights,,  without  the  possibilitj 
of  being  awakened.  This  extraor« 
dinary  female  has  lately  been  mar- 
ried  to  a  son  of  Mars. 

On  Sunday  last,  George  Tapp, 
alias  Godbeare,  was  committed  to 
the  Devon  county  gaol,  for  the  wil^ 
ful  murder  of  Robert  Leach.  Tbe^ 
following  cirpumstances  which  al^^ 
tended  the  commission  of  this  crikne^ 
as  singularly  premeditated  as  it 


inhuman,  have  been  confirmed  by- 
Tapp  since  his  apprehension,  it 
appears,  that  the  prisoner  and  the . 
deceased  (the  former  a  taylor,  the 
latter  a  butcher,)  were  both  inhabi- 
tants of  the  parish  of  Morchard- 
bishop,  about  thirteen  miles  horn 
that  city,  and  lived  on  terms  of  the 
greatest  intimacy. 

On  Sunday,  the  24<th  of  Aprils 
they  were  seen  at  a  public-house  iii 
the  village,  and  were  observed  ta 
quit  it  together ;  after  which  time 
Leach  was  missing.  Various  ei|« 
quiries  were  made  respecting  him  ; 
but  on  the  Friday  following,  his 
friends  being  alarmed  at  his  conti* 
hued  absence,  investigated,  more 
diligently,the  eventswhich  preceded 
his  sudden  departure,  whenastroog 
suspicion  fell  upon  Tapp,.  from  his 

having 
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bition  now,  than  to  find  an  asylum 
in  France,  and  to  have  my  children 
about  me.'-^The  officer  who  ac- 
companied him,  showed  him  on  the 
way  the  newspapers,  which  affirmed 
that  he  possessed  a  fortune  of  500 
'millions.  The  prince  answered 
— <  Slander  will  never  cease  to 
stain  my  actions ;  yet  1  dare  chal- 
lenge my  bitterest  enemies  to  lay 
any  thing  to  my  charge  in  this 
respect.  Nothing  farther  could  be 
found  by  me  than  the  sums  neces- 
sary to  discharge  the  daily  expenses 
of  a  house  like  mine.  I  possess  no 
funds  in  Eneland,  France,  Italy,  or 
Genoa,  and  I  can  appeal  to  the 
testimony  ofthe  merchants  of  those 
countries.  I  have  employed  the 
benefactions  which  I  have  received 
from  my  sovereign  in  purchasing 
estates  m  Spain,  which  every  one 
knows,  and  which  have  now  been 
taken  from  me  by  injustice  and 
arbitrary  power.  Having  now  wit- 
nessed the  horrid  deeds  which  I 
foretold,  I  wish  now  for  nothing 
but  peace  and  repose.  The  ap- 
probation and  friendship  of  Charles 
iV  are  enough  for  my  consci- 
•nee. 

The  following  important  docu- 
ment has  been  published  here  :— 

<*  By  authority,  travellers  and 
he  public  are  informed,  that  all 
passports  and  other  instruments 
issued  by  the  Spanish  sovernmentin 
the  nameof  Ferdinand  the  Seventh, 
since  the  29th  ult.  will  not  be 
acknowledged  bv  French  civil  and 
military  officers.  * 

2.  At  this  period  of  the  year  it 
H  very  uncommon  to  experience 
such  severityandchange  of  weather 
as  has  been  for  the  last  ten  days. 
The  fall  of  snow  during  the  last 
week  was  almost  general  through- 
out the  country.  Accounts  from 
Cambrdgeshire,  Lincolnshire,  and 


Scotland,  mention  that  it  lay  oh 
the  ground  for  two  days. 

6.  A  litter  of  six  young  foxes 
was  a  few  days  since  discovered  in 
the  ivy  over  one  of  the  gateways  of 
Warwick  Castle. 

Neu)  Game  Xato*.— Many  per- 
sons are  of  opinion,  that  fieldfares, 
larks,  and  sparrows,  might  be  in- 
cluded in  the  class  of  game,  with  as 
much  propriety  as  woodcocks  and 
snipes.  However  this  opinion  may 
be  well  or  ill  founded,  those  at  all 
acquainted  with  rural  economy, 
know  that  it  must  be  as  mischiev- 
ous to  protect  rabbits  by  this  de- 
scription as  it  would  be  to  include 
rats  therein.  Where  the  soil  is  dry 
and  light,  if  rabbits  are  suffered  to 
abound,  the  mischief  they  do  is 
incalculable,  not  pnly  by  devouring 
corn,  turnips,  clover,  &c.  but  stiU 
more  by  undermining  and  thereby 
destroying  fences,  and  eating  down 
the  young  quick  and  newly  planted 
trees  of  every  description ;  and  it 
is  only  by  continual  attention,  and 
no  inconsiderable  degree  of  labour, 
that  they  can  be  prevented  from 
swarming  wherever  they  once  gain 
a  footing.  Naturalists  have  calcu- 
lated that  a  single  pair  of  rabbits 
may,  in  the  space  of  four  years, 
increase  to  the  astonishing  number 
of  1,274,840. 

Caution, — Ann  Watts,  of  Bury, 
in  Lancashire,  eat  a  quantity  of 
plums  in  September  last,  and  stoal- 
ioioed  the  stones.  In  December  she 
began  to  be  ill,  and  continued  so 
till  January,  when  she  felt  so  over- 
loaded in  her  stomach  as  to  be  in- 
duced to  take  an  emetic,  and  threw 
up  a  few  plum-stones.  She  after- 
wards took  several  emetics,  and 
each  time  threw  up  more  stones ; 
the  last  emetic  was  taken  on  Friday 
se'nnight,  when  she  threw  up  sixty- 
four  stones,  making  in  all  ont  hun- 
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Mad/fid^    Be6Md6ass$lie  Ea/MoT"  happiest  cofmequencet;  wherefim 

dinurt/f  April  22.^  he  enjoins  them.to  make  themselves 

The  hoard  of  government,  pre-  easy,   and   to  hope  that,   befoi^ 

»Wed  over  by  his  most  serene  hirfi-  four  or  fire  days  are  elapsed,  thief 

nesa  the  infant  Don  Antonio,  has  "^^^^  thanfc  God^  and  the  prudence 

this  day,  received  dispatches,  with  of  his  majesty,  for   the  absenceii 

the  welcome  inteHf gence,  that  our  which,^at  present,  gives  them  imes^ 

leird  the  king  safely  arrived  at  Irun  ainess." 


0n   the    I'Otli    instant,   at  eleven 

o'clock  at  night ;  and  that  his  ma-  -m-  a  v 

jesty  expected  to  have,  on  the  next  MAY. 

da^^  the  satisfaction^  of  seem^  his  JBhm  the  French  Papers,       ^ 

intimatieand  fkithful  ally  and  friend  Bayonnef  Matf  2.— Our  newspa- 

the  emperor  of  the  French,  king  pers  contain  the  following  partica- 

of  Italy.  lars  respecting  the  journey  and  ar^ 

For  thw  reasoir,  and  on  accootit  rival  of  the  prmce  of  the  peace ^--f 

of  the  uncommon  attachment  which  <<  The  prince  of  the  peac^  was,  0ik 

the  loyal  inhabitants  of  Yittoria  and  his  arrival,  accompanied  by  colonel 

of  the  province  of  Alava  have  ex<-  Maries,  aid>de-camp  of  his  imperial 

presseav  to  our  lord' the  king,  upoiK  highness  the  grand  duke  of  Berg; 

Via  setting  out  from  that  town,  his  be  appears  to  have  suffered  mudt 

majesitr  ba»  been  pleased  to  issue  during  bis  imprisonment.    Not  4 

the  folio  wing  royar  decree,  whicU  day  passed  by;,  during  which  pecu 


the  board  has  received  in  print : —  sons  did  not  come  to  his  dungeon 

Copy  of  the  royal  decree  issued  and  tell  him  he  W4)uld  soon  be  \^ 

by  hfr  majesty  at  Tittioria,  op  the  to  the  sca^btd.    When   he   waoi 

19th  of  Aprii,  1808;  taken  ftom  prliTcm,  in  order  to  be 

**  The  king  feels  the  utmost  gra-  delivered  over  to  the  officer  who 

tHude  for  the  extraordinary  attach-  was  to  take  hfm  to  Bayonne,  he 

ment  of  the   loyal  inhabitants  of  had  a  long  beard ;  during  a  whdle 

this  towtt^  and  of  the  province  of  month  he  had  no  clean  shirt ;  hd 

Alava;  but  it  is  concerned  at  itir  had  no  person  to  wait  upon  him. 
exceeding  all  due  bounds,  andbeing        ^'  On  the  road,  he  had  the  con^ 

liable  to  degenerate  into  want  of  solation  of  receiving  a  letter  from 

respect,  under  pretence  of  giving  king  Charles  IV,  and  the  queen, 

him  proofs  of  that  sentiment.    E[i&  full  of  testimonies  of  their  afl^tiom 

majesty,   however,   being   aware,  It  is  said,  that  on  receiving,  tbBi 

that  his  subjects  areactuatedbytheir  king's    letter,    there    #ere     tli0 

tender  love  fbr  his  royal  person,  manes  of  his  tears.     When    the' 

attd  by  the  solicitude  to  which  it  prince  received  this,  he  saidy'^Siecf 

gives  rise,  conceives  himself  bound  there,  the  only  consolation  I  have' 

to  undeceive  all  and  each  of  them,  had  this  month ;  every  one  aban<^ 

by  assuring  them  that  he  would  not*  doned  me  except  the  Idng ;  the  un- 

un^tertake  this  important  journey,  eratefiil,  whom  I  had  joaded  with 

if  he  could  not  depend  upon  the  benefits,  did  not  dare  to  raise  a 

sincere  and  cordial  friendship  of  his  voice  in  my  favour.   The  gardi  du 

ally  the  emperor  of  the  French,  corps^  who  sold  their  king,  Will  sell 

and  that  it  will  be  attended  by  the  his  son  also.    I  have  no  other  am* 
Vot.  L.  C  bittfOfi 
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bition  now,  than  to  find  an  asylum 
in  France,  and  to  have  my  children 
about  me.' — The  officer  who  ac- 
companied him,  showed  him  on  the 
way  the  newspapers,  which  affirmed 
that  he  possessed  a  fortune  of  500 
'millions.  The  prince  answered 
— *  Slander  will  ilever  cease  to 
stain  my  actions ;  yet  1  dare  chal- 
lenge my  bitterest  enemies  to  lay 
any  thing  to  .my  charge  in  this 
respect.  Nothing  farther  could  be 
found  by  me  than  the  sums  neces- 
sary to  discharge  the  daily  expenses 
of  a  house  like  mine.  I  possess  no 
funds  in  Eneland,  France,  Italy,  or 
Genoa,  and  I  can  appeal  to  the 
testimony  of  the  merchants  of  those 
countries.  I  have  employed  the 
benefactions  which  I  have  received 
from  my  sovereign  in  purchasing 
estates  m  Spain,  which  every  one 
knows,  and  which  have  now  been 
taken  from  me  by  injustice  and 
arbitrary  power.  Having  now  wit- 
nessed the  horrid  deeds  which  I 
foretold,  I  wish  now  for  nothing 
but  peace  and  repose.  The  ap- 
probation and  friendship  of  Charles 
IV  are  enough  for  my  consci- 
ence." 

The  following  important  docu- 
ment has  been  published  here  :— 

<*  By  authority,  travellers  and 
he  public  are  informed,  that  all 
passports  and  other  instruments 
issued  by  the  Spanish  government  in 
the  name  of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh, 
since  the  29th  ult.  will  not  be 
acknowledged  by  French  civil  and 
mOitary  officers.  * 

2.  At  this  period  of  the  year  it 
is  very  uncommon  to  experience 
such  severityand  change  of  weather 
as  has  been  for  the  last  ten  days. 
The  fall  of  snow  during  the  last 
week  was  almost  general  through- 
out the  country.  Accounts  from 
Cambndgeshire,  Lincolnshire!  and 


Scotland,  mention  that  it  lay  on 
the  ground  for  two  days. 

6.  A  litter  of  six  young  foxes 
was  a  few  days  since  discovered  in 
the  ivy  over  one  of  the  gateways  of 
Warwick  Castle. 

Neu)  Game  Xatttf.— Many  per- 
sons are  of  opinion,  that  fieldfares, 
larks,  and  sparrows,  might  be  in- 
cluded in  the  class  of  game,  with  as 
much  propriety  as  woodcocks  and 
snipes.  However  this  opinion  may 
be  well  or  ill  founded,  those  at  all 
acquainted  with  rural  economy, 
know  that  it  must  be  as  mischiev- 
ous to  protect  rabbits  by  this  de- 
scription as  it  would  be  to  include 
rats  therein.  Where  the  soil  is  dry 
and  light,  if  rabbits  are  suffered  to 
abound,  the  mischief  they  do  is 
incalculable,  not  only  by  devouring 
corn,  turnips,  clover,  &c.  but  stifi 
more  by  undermining  and  thereby 
destroying  fences,  and  eating  down 
the  young  quick  and  newly  planted 
trees  of  every  description ;  and  it 
is  only  by  continual  attention,  and 
no  inconsiderable  degree  of  labour, 
that  they  can  be  prevented  from 
swarming  wherever  they  once  gain 
a  footing.  Naturalists  have  calcu- 
lated that  a  single  pair  of  rabbits 
may,  in  the  space  of  four  years, 
increase  to  the  astonishing  number 
of  1,274,840. 

Caution, — Ann  Watts,  of  Bury, 
in  Lancashire,  eat  a  quantity  of 
plums  in  September  last,  and  stoal' 
lovoed  the  stones.  In  December  she 
began  to  be  ill,  and  continued  so 
till  January,  when  she  felt  so  over- 
loaded in  her  stomach  as  to  be  in- 
duced to  take  an  emetic,  and  threw 
up  a  few  plum-stones.  She  after- 
wards took  several  emetics,  and 
each  time  threw  up  more  stones; 
the  last  emetic  was  taken  on  Friday 
se'nnight,  when  she  threw  up  sixty- 
four  stones,  making  in  all  one  hun- 
dred! 
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dred  and  ninety-six  stones  so  dis^  : 
charged,  since  the  first  of  January. 
She  began  to  be  unwell  very  soon 
after  she  had  swallowed  them,  and 
wore  away  as  if  in  a  decline. 

A  man  undertook  one  day  last 
week,'  for  a  small  wager,  to  carry ; 
copper  to  the  amount  of  10/.  in 
money  from  Stockport  to  Man- 
chester without  restmg :  it,  weighed 
108  pounds ;  and  he  effected  the- 
arduous  task  with  difficulty  in  two 
hours. 

A  singular  instance  of  canine 
sagacity  occurred  a  fe^  days  since 
in  the  Thames  below  Blackwall : 
Mr.  Turnbull,  the  master  of  a 
coasting  trader,  kept  a  Newfound- 
land dog  on  board.  Whenever  the 
vessel  dropt  anchor  in  the  river,  the 
dog  swam  to  shore,  and  generally 
swani  on  board  again  the  same  even- 
ing. Having  recently  attempted  to 
get  to  the  ship  in  his  usual  way,  the 
tide  drifted  him  with  so  much  velo« 
city,  that  he  could  not  reach'  the 
vessel ;  he  was  consequently  forced 
to  re-land,  and  to  the  astonish^ 
ment  of  all  who  witnessed  the  sa- 
gacity of  the  animal,  he  went  near 
half  a  mile  from  the  spot  where  he 
had  first  started  up  the  bank,  and 
by  swimming  across  the  stream, 
made  an  angle,  which  enabled  him 
to  gain  the  ship.  The  master  of 
the  dog  does  not  say  the  animal  is 
a  mathematician,  but  he  asserts, 
with  reference  to  this  instance  of. 
sagacity,  no  waterman  on  the  river 
could  have  reached  the  ship  with 
more  judgment. 

?•  About  half  past  nine  o'clock 
on  Saturday  night,  the  house  of 
Wright  Izzard,  of  Great  Paxton, 
in  the  county  of  Huntingdon,  was 
broken  into,  and  Ann  Izzard,  his 
wife,  was  dragged  out  of  bed  by  a 
man,   at   present  unknown^  who, 


with  the  assistance  of  two  otberv 
men,  with  great  violence  forced  her 
into  the  yard  without  any  clothes . 
on ;  here  a  most  barbarous  assault 
was  committed  upon  her  personby 
three  women,  aided  and  abetted  by 
several  men:  her  head  was  injured 
by  the  pin  or  stick  which  fastened 
the  door  on  the  inside ;  she  received 
a  wound  under  her  right  eye ;  her  1 
right  breast  was  veirv  much  bruised^  ' 
whilst  her  arms  and  legs  and  other 
parts  of  her  body  were  lacerate  i 
with  pins  or  some  shatp  pointed  in- 
struments, till  thev  were  literally  > 
covered  with  blood.    On  the  next, 
evening  an  assault,  vei^  nearly  si- . 
railar,  was  again  made  upon  her. 
The  parties  offending  were  brought, 
before  the  bench  of  niagistratea.  of 
Huntingdon  nn  Saturday  He'nnigbty . 
and  were  bound  over  to  keep  the. 
peace,  and  to  appear  at  the  ensuing 
assizes,    to   answer  the    charges 
which    shall    then  be    preferred 
against  them. 

.  8.  BuonapaHi andihe  Rtnfdl  Fa* 
^%  o/*<%)a«».— -The  followmg  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  Bayonne 
usurpation,  are  given  in  a  private 
letter  from  that  city,  dated  May 
8:—  .   ^ 

"  On  the  first  arrival  here  of 
prince  Ferdinand,    there   were  a 
number  of  private  interviews  be- 
tween him  anc|  Napoleon ;  in  the 
first  of  which  the  emperor  offered  to  - 
him  the  crown  of  Etruria,  and  .his  ' 
niece  in  marriage.  Subsequently  to  . 
them,  however,  Ferdinand  was  de-  i 
prived  of  his  carriage  and  of  bis  . 
guard  of  honour, . remaining  only, 
with  the  commandant  of  his  private 
guard,  a  Jewish  officer  of  the  na-  . 
,tional  guard  of  Bayonne. 

<*  The  object  or  these  conferen-  . 
ces  seemed  to  be  that  of  gaining 
time  for  the  arrival  of  Godoy,  and 
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of  the  king  and  queen.  But  in  tke 
metnwhile  Napoleon  mtimated  to 
Ferdinand,  that  the  reign  of  the 
Bourbonf  was  at  an  end  ;  adding, 
that  hit  and  their  interests  were  at 
variance,  and  that  the  continuance 
of  the  sceptre  in  their  hands  could 
no  longer  conduct  to  the  derelope- 
raent  of  his  plans,  and  the  vast  po- 
litical objects  he  bad  in  view.  Not- 
withstanding this,  however,  he 
pressed  Ferdinand  to  accept  the 
kugdoni  of  Etruria,  and  directed 
the  grandees  to  counsel  their  prince 
to  accede  to  his  proposaL — ^Ferdi- 
nand answered  boldly,  <  I  will  not 
aocept  the  crown  of  Etruria,  nor 
any  crown  in  the  world,  whilst  na- 
ture gives  me  a  rightful  claim  to  that 
of  Spain.  My  only  ambition  is, 
to  render  my  people  happy ;  and  I 
would  choose  to  die  in  the  midst  of 
my  faithful  Spaniards,  though  it 
were  my  fate  to  wear  the  chains  of 
servituae,  and  to  resign  whatever 
would  most  attach  me  to  life.' 
Reproaching  aflerwards'  Napoleon 
witn  having  deceived  him,  in  thus  in- 
vitinshim  to  visit  France,  he  answer- 
ed, if  he  had  not  come  voluntarily, 
he  should  have  made  him  by  force. 
<<  On  the  arrival  of  Godoy  and 
the  king  and  queen,  who  were  re- 
ceived and  entertained  with  the 
greatest  magnificeoce,  the  sitting 
of  congress  of  the  5th  of  May, 
was  held,  at  which  Napoleon  and 
Charkfl  IV  presided ;  present,  the 

2ueen  Maria  Louisa,  the  infant 
^on  Carlos,  Godo^,  the  gvandees 
of  JSpain,  and  the  first  minister  Ze- 
valkw.  The  queen,  transported 
with  rage,  addressed  her  son  Fer- 
dinand, *  Traitor  and  wretch,  for 
years  you  have  been  imagining  and 
contriving  the  death  of  the  King 
your  father,  but  hy  the  vigilance 
of  the  Prince  of  the  Feace^  by  zeal 


and  loyalty,  you  have  not  attmned 
your  object ;  neither  you,  nor  those 
traitors  who  have  servjsd  or  co-ope- 
rated with  you  in  your  baae  designs. 
I  tell  you  to  your  face  that  you  are 
my  son,  and  not  the  son  of  the 
king.  Yes,  without  having  other 
right  to  the  crown  than  that  wUdi 
you  derive  from  your  mother,  yoa 
have  sought  to  wrest  it  from  us  by 
force ;  but  I  will  and  conseikl  that 
the  great  Napoleon  shall  be  the  ar- 
bitrator between  us,  in  favour  of 
whom,  we  renounce  and  cede  our 
right,  to  the  exclusion  of  our  faiwly. 
I  call  upon  him  to  punish  yoa  and 
your  associates  as  traitors,  and  I 
commit  the  whole  nation  to  Napo- 
leon.' Napoleon  put  an  end  to  this 
rage,  by  saying,  <  No  II  give  to  Fair- 
dinand  the  crown  of  N^les,  and  to 
Carlos  that  of  Etruria,  to^etherwith 
two  of  my  nieces  in  mamage.  Let 
them  say  if  they  will  accede  to  this 
proposaL'  To  this  the  infant  Don 
Canoe  boldly  answered,  '  Empe- 
ror, I  was  not  bom  to  be  a  king, 
but  infant  of  Spain.'  And  ad« 
dressing  his  brother,  ^  And  you, 
my  brother,  and  king,  speak,  do 
not  be  alarmed,  defend  your  right, 
you  are  a  Spaniard ;  your  country 
will  be  ready  to  sacrifice  its  blood 
for  you  and  its  independence.  Be 
not  alarmed,  but  let  us  go  hence, 
though  it  were  to  the  soifibld,  or 
perpetual  imprisonment.  For  that 
Providence  which  directs  afiuthful 
nation  shall,  in  due  time,  vnit  his 
vengeapee  upon  a  fietiihiesa  empe- 
ror, who  can  thus  disregard  hia 
own  promise,  and  lay  aside  every 
semblance  /tf  right  and  reason. 
Ah!  FeroMdo,  who  roba  you  of 
the  crown  of  Spain  ^  Aa  ignorant 
Ather  and  in&moua  mother,  ^nd 
hi^  favourite  Godoy.  He^  in  truth, 
is  ti>^  traitor,  the  plotter  -of  liie 
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death  of  yotir  father,  the  usurper 
of  the  legitimate  rights  of  your  fa* 
mily,  the  author  of  th«  ^calumny, 
and  an  apostate  m  religion.  Who 
cooRtenances  these  machinations? 
The  tyranny  of  an  emperor,  to 
whom  we  have  looked  for  protec* 
tion !'  And  he  finished  by  sayings 
<  Napoleon,  lam  no  longer  an  infant 
of  Spain,  but  I  was  born  one !'  '* 

9.  On  Monday  se'nnight  died,  to 
the  inexpressible  grief  of  the  grunt'* 
ing  amateur s^  on  its  road  to  the 
metropolis,  where  it  was  to  be  ex- 
hibited, the  remarkable  Lincoln- 
shire  fat  pig.  This  wonderful  ani- 
mal was  the  property  of  Mr.  Gar- 
diner, of  Elsham  Lodge,  near 
^rigg,  by  wliom  it  was  bred.  It 
was  at  the  time  of  its  death  id)out 
two  years  and  a  half  old.  It  mea- 
sured in  length  six  feet ;  height  two 
feet  four  inches ;  width  across  the 
shoulders,  two  feet  four  inches; 
girth  seven  feet ;  and  the  circum- 
ference of  its  neck  five  feet  and  a 
half.  It  wad  supposed  to  weigh  dp- 
wards  of  fifty  stone,  and  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  greatest  natural 
curiosities  ^  the  kind  ever  seen  in 
this  country. 

A  letter  dated  on  Thursday  last, 
at  Drayton,  Dorset,  states,  that  a 
horrid  murder  was  committed  on- 
the  bodies  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sledger, 
of  Thaw  Farm,  two  miles  from 
Drayton,  on  Wednesday  morning, 
at  two  o'clock.  Three  robbers 
broke  into  the  house  and  alarmed 
the  family,  at  the  hour  stated,  and 
the  farmer  and  his  wife  were  bound 
together  in  bed.  There  was  only  a 
maid-servant,  of  the  name  of  Sa- 
rah Cuilum,  in  tberhouse,  and  she 
fled  at  the  sdarm.  At  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  two  hours  after  the 
servant  had  escaped,  she  procured 
assistance ;  w^a  the  poor  old  man 


and  woman  were  foiind  dead,  aod 
mangled  in  a  shocking  raannef^ 
Their  ages  amounted  to  1^20  years ; 
they  were  unable  to  make  resist<« 
ance,  and  the  house  had  been  com* 
pletely  plundered;  One  of  the 
villains  worked  on  the  farm^  ae- 
cording  to  the  informaUon  of  the 
servant,  and  he  has  decamped. 

Coroner^s  Inquest, — A  shocking 
accident  befel  the  lady  of  W*'  OT 
Althorpe,  esq.  of  Clewer,  Surrer* 
last  Monday  night  :—>Mrs.  M* 
thorpe,  her  son,  and  two  dangh* 
ters,  bad  returned  home  fVom  a 
visit,  at  half  after  eleven  o'clock^ 
when  the  former  went  into  her  bed* 
room,  leaving  her  family  in  the 
drawing-room  underneath.  The 
shrieks  of  the  mother  alarmed  her 
children,  and  on  their  hastening  op 
stairs,  Mrs.  A.  was  lying  on  the 
floor  with  her  garments  litcraByre*! 
duced  to  tinder.  Surgical  aid  wae 
as  quick  as  possible  administered  te 
the  unfortunate  lady,  who  died  nr 
thoui  three  hours  after  the  ao^ 
dent  happened;  she  had,  it  apM 
peared,  stood  too  close  to  the  fi^et 
which  caught  her  light  garments^ 
and  which  were  consumea  in  avery 
few  seconds.  Theverdictwas— ^c^ 
cidental  Death,  The  deceased  has 
left  eight  children  to  bewail  her 
loss. 

Feline  Ferocity — On  Tuesday 
last,  Mr.  C.  Burton^  steward  to 
John  Gurney,  esq.  of  Earlham, 
perceived  a  Iamb,  which  had  lost 
Its  ewe,  lying  dead,  with  its  neck 
bloody,  and  its  eyes  out;  it  was 
quite  well  at  dtisk  the  precediaff 
eveaing ;  he  took  it  homey  and 
found  it  to  have  a  smidl  hole 
in  its  neck^  about  the  size  of  a 
goose  quill,  and  just  below  it  a  ' 
small  place  about  the  size  ef  a  six- 
pence with  the  wool  off.  Oh  look- 
ing 
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iDg  amongst  the  others,  he  found 
there  were  two  more  living,  and 
foUowing  their  dams  with  their 
necks  bloody,  and  in  the  same 
•cate  as  the  dead  one.  The  small 
ones'of  the  other  two  died.  In  the 
afternoon,  Mr.  John  Scamell,  a 
near  neighbour,  sent  down  to  him 
a  large  male  cat,  as  judging  him  to 
be  the  murderer  by  the  following 
circumstances :  His  servants  having 
two  kittens  in  the  hay-lofty  near 
half-grown,  and  not  having  seen 
them  in  the  course  of  the  day,  one 
of  the  men  went  up  to  see  if  he 
could  find  them ;  this  cat  was  found 
lying  by  them ;  he  shut  the  door 
and  secured  him.  On  taking  the 
kittens,  they  were  found  to  be 
sucked  just  under  the  ear,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  lambs  were,  and 
one  of  them  having  the  hind  part 
and  half  the  body,  with  its  inside 
eaten  up.  Mr.  Burton  had  ob- 
served, when  the  ground  was  co- 
vered by  snow,  the  footing  of  a 
cat  quite  around  the  turnips,  and 
among  the  ewes  and  lambs;  but 
yet  never  thought  that  a  cat  would 
interrupt  the  lambs. 

10.  Dover.— A  fire  broke  out  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  in  the  warehouse 
of  Messrs.  Fector  and  Co.  adjoin- 
ing the  ordnance  storehouses  and 
buildings,  through  the  carelessness 
of  some  people  employed  in  coo- 
pering some  casks  of  turpentine, 
throwing  the  snuff  of  a  lighted 
candle  on  the  floor,  which  caught 
some  oakum  that  had  been  wetted 
with  turpentine :  it  was  prevented 
from  blazing  for  some  time  by  about 
120  b((gs  of  wool  in  a  lofl  over 
where  the  fire  commenced ;  but  the 
flames  having  at  length  reached 
many  casks  of  turpentine,  it  burst 
forth  with  a  fury  nothing  could  re- 
wist.    The  whole  range  of  stor^*> 


houses  of  Messrs.  Fector,  which 
fronted  the  York  House,  are  en* 
tirely  destroyed,  with  a  very  large 
quantity  of  prize  goods  taken  from 
the  Danish  ships;  the  Ordnance 
storehouse,  at  the  back  of  the 
storekeeper's  house,  is  also  entirely 
consumbd,  and  many  of  the  ad- 
joining buildings  much  damaged* 
A  Greek  ship  at  the  quay  was  also 
damaged.  Some  of  the  adjoining 
buildings  were  depositories  for  Mr. 
Congreve's  rockets  and  other  com- 
bustibles, which  could  not  all  be 
got  out,  and  several  explosions 
took  place,  the  last  of  which  car- 
ried away  the  roof,  raflers,  and 
materials  of  the  buildings,  and 
caused  great  alarm.  No  further 
damage  was  however  done»  and 
the  fire  was  got  under  between 
eight  and  nine  in  the  evening. 
The  loss  is  supposed  .  to  exceed 
30,000/. 
The  Duchess  of   York's  FiU  ai 

Oatlands. 
'  On  Saturday  se'nnight  a  grand 
flte  was  given  at  Oadands  in  ho- 
nour  of  her  royal  highness's  birth- 
day. The  preparations  were  unu- 
sually costly.  The  king,  queen, 
the  princesses  Augusta,  Elizabeth, 
Mary,  Sophia,  and  Amelia;  the 
prince  of  Wales ;  dukes  of  York, 
Kent,  Clarence,  Sussex,  snd  Cum- 
berland, were  present.  Indisposi- 
tion only  prevented  the  duke  of 
Cambridge  from  attending.  Their 
majesties  and  the  princesses  arrived 
about  two  o'clock.  The  duke  and 
duchess  of  York  were  in  waiting 
to  receive  their  illustrious  relatives; 
from  the  bottom  of  the  flight  of 
steps  leading  into  the  great  hall, 
the  duke  escorted  the  queen  to  the 
grand  saloon.  -  After  viewing  and 
admiring  the  improvements  madeon 
the  lawn,  Ac.  the  royd  party  par- 
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took  of  a  most  gumptuous  ban- 
quet, senred  up  in  a  costly  service 
of  siWer  gilt  plate.  Durips  the 
time  of  dinner,  the  duke  of  York's 
band,  in  full  uniform,  played  an- 
der  the  viranda  on  the  green.  The 
king  wore  the  Windsor  uniform. 
The  queen  and  the  princesses  were 
dressed  in  plain  white.  His  ma- 
jesty, it  was  remarked,  looked  un- 
commonly well,  and  possessed  his 
usual  flow  of  spirits.  Their  ma- 
jesties and  the  princesses  departed 
about  eight  o'clock,  escorted,  as 
usual,  by  a  party  of  dragoons. — 
About  nine  o'clock  the  fun  and 
merriment  took  place.  The  duchess 
having  ordered  the  park  gates  to  be 
thrown  open,  the  populace  (princi« 
pally  composed  of  the  neighbouring 
peasantry  I  rushed  in,i  and  made  the 
best  of  their  way  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  house,  wherein  a  vast  number  of 
tables  were  set  out  with  hot  fowls, 
veal,  ham,  beef,  and  mutton ;  to- 
gether with  abundance  of  alrone 
ale  and  porter,  all  arranged  with 
perfect  order.  After  partaking  of 
this  good  cheer,  a  magnum  bonum 
(about  six  quarts)  of  excellent 
punch  was  placed  upon  each  table* 
The  lively  notes  of  the  fiddle 
aroused  the  lads  and  lasses  about 
nine  o'clock.  The  tables  were 
instantaneously  deserted  for  the 
library,  where  the  duchess  led  off 
the  first  dance  called  the  labyrinth^ 
with  the  hon.  colonel  Upton.  *  Her 
highness  never  appeared  to  better 
advantage;  she  is  improved  in 
health,  and  is  grown  rather  embon* 
point  than  otherwise.  The  very 
awkward  manner  in  which  the  coun- 
try people  paid  their  respects  to  the 
heir  apparent  (in  their  going  down 
the  dance,  excited  the  risibility  of 
the  royal  party  to  an  extreme  de- 
gree.   It  wa9  not  until  two  o'clock 


in  the  mominff  that  the  music  ceair 
ed,  and  then  the  company  retired. 

The  prince  of  Wales  slept  at 
Oatlands  that  night.  The  duke  of 
York  returned  to  town  the  same 
night  to  attend  a  military  council. 

A  similar  entertainment  was  giYen 
at  York  House  in  the  Stable-yard^ 
the  same  night. 

France, — Buonapartfs  Usurpation ' 
in  Spain. 

Bayonne^  May  11. — By  a  treaty 
concluded  between  the  emperor 
Napoleon  and  king  Charles,  and 
which  has  been  acceded  to  by  the 
prince  of  the  Asturias,  and  the 
Infant  Don  Carlos,  Don  Francisco^' 
and  Don  Antonio,  who  ^^ompose 
the  whole  of  the  members  or  the 
house  of  Spain,  all  the  existing 
differences  have  been  adjusted.  We 
are  still  ignorant  of  the  conditions 
of  the  treaty.  According  to  the 
constitution  of  our  government,  it 
cannot  be  made  ptmlic  till  it  hai- 
been  communicated  to  the  senate.' 
But  we  perceive  by  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  kine  of  Spain,  and  that 
of  the  prince  ot  Asturias,  that  the 
emperor  Napoleon  is  clothed  with 
all  the  rights  of  the  house  of  Spain. 
King  Charles  and  queen  Louisa 
Maria,  queen  Maria  Louisa,  and 
the  infant  Don  Francisco,  dine  to- 
day with  the  emperor,  and  set  off 
to-morrow  for  Bourdeaux.  They 
will  make  this  journey  in  four 
days,  and  will  repair  to  Fontaine- 
bleau,  whence  they  will  go  tp  Com- 
peigne.  It  is  believed  that  this 
residence  has  been  destined  by  his 
majesty  to  king  Charles,  that  he 
may  spend  the  remainder  of  his 
days  there.  The  prince  of  Astu- 
rias, the  infant  Don  Carlos,  and. 
the  infant  Don  Antonio,  spent  their 
eveningyesterday  with  their  tnjjes- 
ties  the  emperor  and  empress.  Tney 

will 
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B:ill  spend  two  days  at  Bourdeaux, 
and  will  afterwarcls  proceed  to  Va* 
lency»  whence  it  is  probable  they 
will  go  to  Navarre.  It  is  believed 
that  nis  majesty  has  ceded  to  them 
that  superb  domain,  and  the  forest 
appertaining  to  it.  It  is  said,  that 
many  Spaniards  of  distinction  are 
on  the  road  to  Bayonne,  where  it 
appears  that  the  emperor  is  about 
to  hold  a  general  junta.  It  is  pre- 
sumed that  he  will  be  occupied,  not 
only  in  regulating  the  succession  to 
the  throne,  but  also  in  fixing  cer- 
tain ameliorations,  which  all  good 
Spaniards  call  for.  Every  thing  is 
entirely  tranquil  in  Spain.  Things 
are  on  the  best  footing  there. 

Lord  Glentfjoorth^s  Marriage,'^ 
DtdUirtf  May  14. — This  morningi 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  at« 
torney-general  ( Mr.  Saurm )  moved 
the  court  on  the  part  of  the  Earl  of 
Limierick,  for  an  attachment  against 
Mr.  Wm.  Beaumont  of  SackviUe» 
streeti  an  eminent  solicitor  of  that 
court,  and  against  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Bedumont,  on  the  ground  that  they 
bad  advised  and  procured  the  mar« 
riage  of  Miss  Edwards,  Mrs.  Beau- 
mont's daughter  by  a  former  bus- 
'  band,  with  the  noble  earl's  eldest 
son,  lord  Glentworth,  who  is  a 
minor  of  only  nineteen  years  of  age^ 
although  a  prohibitory  order  had 
issued  from  that  court,  cautioning 
them  against  such  proceeding,  and 
that  the  same  would  be  considered 
as  a  high  contempt.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Beaumo^t'^s  iofedavits  were  after- 
wards readj  in  order  to  oppose  this 
application.  Mr.  B.  admitted  he 
was  well  aware  of  the  intimacy 
that  prevailed  between  lord  Glent- 
worth and  his  daughter-in-law,  but 
declared,  that  he  had  carefully  ab- 
stained from  taking  any  step  to 
fiur tber  it.    Mrs.  Beaiimont  admit- 


ted shft  was  made  yery  unoasytijr 
the  continuaoce  of  that  imknaeyy 
which  had  become  the  tppic  of 
public  conversation ;  that  sb^  h«Ml« 
in  consequence,  eonsulted  wkh 
some  female  friends,  wbo  thoMgliC 
that  the  business  would  be  best  set- 
tled by  a  ^larriage,  and  thm  mi  iolU 
matioD  to  that  effect  was  ppi^e  way 
or  othe^,  though  not  strii>t}y  ftwf^ 
Mrs.  Beaumont,  conveyed  tf»  iJ^ 
young  cpuplQ,  who,  H  was  94«iilF 
ted,  were  since  majrried  ^iGf^m» 
Green.  The  cause  shown  ugAinst 
the  attachment  was  allowed  ••  %» 
Mr.  Beaumont,  and  Mrs»  Be«tt« 
montwas  ordered  to  ^nnwer  further 
personal  intenrogatorien ;  the  al** 
tachment  was  not  to  issue  in  the 
mean  time.  Miss  Edwards,  new 
lady  Glentworth,  is  a  beautiful  girl 
of  17  years  of  age,  and  is  niece  t9 
l$ir  Jonas  Bafringto^.  The  coun 
was  amazingly  erpwd^.  The 
duchess  of  Kiohmend  was  accom^ 
modated  wi^h  a  seat  en  the  b^ncb, 
and  near  her  were  arranged  9U  tii^ 
fashion,  rank,  and  beauty  DvUiii 
can  boast.  The  marohienesa  fif 
Donegal  and  Thomendi  lady  Eli-* 
zabeth  Littlehales,  lady  Edward 
Somerset,  ladv  Denny  Flpyt{»  l#dy 
Rossmore,  lady  Cox,  &q,  Sc^ 

15.  Subterranean  Tr€a9}tre.'^A 
letter  from  Trieste,  dated  May  iSp 
in  the/  foreign  papers,  states  Uie 
fallowing  curious  particulars; 

**  Spme  time  bapk  an  ^Id  Greek 
merchant  died,  amongst  wbpae 
papers  was  found  a  manuswpt  left 
njin,  as  spme  persons  state*  hj  bit 
father,  or,  according  to  others,  by 
a  clergyman,  on  his  deatb-bed»  with 
a  particular  request  ta  preserve  it 
parefully.  The  manuscnript  was 
ordered  to  be  translated*  Its  con- 
tents were  in  substance  foiftid  to  be, 
that  in  %  particolar  spot  near  ilia 
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town  whidi  was  most  minutely  Tiobte^  and  the  kkhegihj  of  hm 

described,  diere  lay  concealed  a  monarchy    must   be    maintained* 

large  quantity  of  money.  It  statedy  Reaped  and  eternal  gratitude  ta 

tiliat  on  digging  a  good  way  down»  him,  to  whom  the  thall  be  indebted 

there  would  be  found  a  stone  pave-  for  those  benefits/' 

ment ;  below  this  a  quantity  of  hu-  With  respect  to  the  Prineeof  the 

man  bones;  still  further  down,  a  Peace,  reports  differ  as  to  the  place 

second  stone  parement ;  and  on  re«  fixed  for  his  residence.  One  paper 

moving  that,  a  well  secured  wooden  asserts,  that  he  is  to  live  alon^  wkb 

door,   which  would   open  into  a  the  king  and  queen  of  Spatn,  in  the 

vault  containing  the  treasure.  The  palace    of  domptegne ;    anothee 

governor  of  Trieste  thought  proper  asserts,   that  he  is -to  reside  ai 

to  transmit  the  paper  to  the  minister  Bourdeamc 

at  Vienna ;  but  the  court  declined  Mr.  S^rks,  who  baa  a  large  faras 

any furth^inquiryintothe  business,  near  Gtuldford,  bad  npwiurds  off 

regarding  it  as  a  story  merely  cal«  800  dieep  tc^etberi  wnan  being 

cmated  for  the  amusement  of  chil-  affirighted  by  a  dog,  they  jompeS 

dren«    Upon  this  ^some  private  in«  into  an  adjoming  fidd,  which  is  od 

dividuals  m  this  place  sulMcribed  a  a  great  descent,  and  they  followed 

sum  of  money  to  defraythe  expense  each  other  over  the  gap  of  thehedm 

of  digging  up  the  spot  pomted  out.  so  &st,  that  1£3  of  them  were  kilM. 

The  experiment  completely  agreed  In  Uie  present  high  price  of  oatis^ 

with  the  description  in  the  mann*  it  should  be  known,  that  bailey  hae 

script ;  but,  on  readnng  the  door,  been  founds  by  repeated  ezjperi« 

it  was  thought  necessary  to  apply  ments,  to  be  eqpNuly  wbelesoaa^ 

to  the  governor,  wad  he  has  now  much  more  nutritious,  and  in  ibm 

stationed  a  centinel  there»  to  pre*  whole  cheaper  food  for  horses,  as 

vent  its  being  opened  until  the  plea*  wdi  as  other  cattle,  than  oats*  AH 

sure  of  the  court  is  furdier  signified,  who  keep  large  numbers  of  honBoe 

The  curiosity  of  every  body  is  ex-  should  make  accurate  coroparisooi 

cited  with  respect  to  the  contents  of  of  the  merits  of  those  two  artidei 

the  vault.   We  omitted  to  mention  of  fodder. 

that  between  the  human  bones  and  OnThursday,the  village  of  Stock* 
the  pavement  over  them,  werefound,  land,  in  Dorsetshire,  was  visited  by 
as  the  paper  also  described,  a  bier,  a  most  afflicting  calamity*  A  littfo 
and  several  small  empty  coffins."  before  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
PariSf  May  15.— -Great  pepa*  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  house  of 
rations  are  making  in  Auch  for  the  Mr.  William  Mathews,  whicl^  i» 
reception  of  their  majesties,  who  the  space  of  about  two  hours,  eii» 
are  expected  soon  to  arrive  there,  tirely  consumed  the  same,  togefher 
-—One  of  our  journals  contains  a  with  nine  other  dwellings,  beh^ 
letter  £rom  Toledo,  in  which  the  nearly  half  the  village ;  whereby 
following  expression  has  been  par*  more  than  forty  inhabitants  were 
ticularly  remarked  >-'*  The  seoo«  bereft  of  their  comfortabte  homes^ 
rity  of  Spain  requires,  that  she  and  scatteredfor  refuge  among  their 
should  be  united  to  France,by  bonds  sympathiaing  neighbours.  The  mis- 
fin'  more  strict  than  treatiefP.  Her  fortune  is  suppoMd  to  have  ariani 
possessions  must  be  preserved  in*  front  sodm  funse  in  tke  roon,  tb« 

use 
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of  which,  many  recent  disasters 
shew  to  be  very  dangerous,  unless 
attended  to  with  great  care.  Had 
not  a  part  been  insured,  the  loss 
would  have  been  ruinous  to  some, 
and  will  now  be  severely  felt. 

On  Thursday,  at  the  poor-house, 
Stoke-upon-Trent,HannahBourne, 
a  deformed  dwarf,  measuring  only 
25  inches  in  height,  was,  after  a 
tedious  and  difficult  labour,  safely 
delivered  of  a  female  child  of  the 
ordinary  size,  measuring  21  inches 
and  a  half,  being  only  three  inches 
and  a  half  shorter  than  the  mother. 
The  child  was  in  every  respect  per- 
fect, but  still-born :  the  mother, 
contrary  to  expectation,  is  Ukely 
to  do  well.  This  very  singular  in- 
stance furnishes  the  medical  world 
with  an  extraordinary  case,  that 
will  throw  some  additional  light  on 
the  obstetric  art. 

16.  About  four  months  since, 
Mr.  Bartlett,  of  the  Halfway- 
Houses,  died  suddenly,  as  he  was 
foing  to  receive  his  pay.  One  of 
is  daughters,  who  had  lost  the  use 
of  her  limbs,  upon  seeing  the  dead 
body  of  her  father  brought  into 
tbe,  house,  received  such  a  shock, 
that,  from  that  time,  she  began  to 
recover,  andis  now  in  perfect  health, 
and  has  the  full  use  of  her  limbs. 
She  attributes  her  recovery  to  the 
effect  produced  on  her  frame  by  the 
sudden  death  of  herfather.^-jF/amp- 
Mre  Telegraph. 
A  copy  of  a  very  remarkable  tn- 

.  stance  of  Old  Age  and  a  numerous 

■  Offspring  ;  taJcen  out  of  an  old 
Register,  belonging  to  the  Parish 
qf.  Tregaien,  which  is  a  part  of 

,  the  Rectory   of  Llangefni,   in 

.  North  Wales. 

.  There  died  on  the  1 1th  of  March, 
1581,  in  the  parish  of  Tregaien,  in 
the  county  or  Angleses,  one  Wil- 


liam ap  Howel,  ap  David,  ap  Yer- 
werth,  aged  105.  He  had  been 
thrice  married,  his  first  wife  Was 
Ellen  ferch  William,  by  her  he  had 
22  children ;  the  second  wife  was 
Catherine  ferch  Richard,  by  her  he 
had  ten  children  ;  and  the  third  wife 
was  Ellen  uch  William,  now  living, 
by  her  he  had  four  children.  He 
had  also  two  concubines,  the  first 
was  Jonet  ferch  William,  by  her  he 
had  two  children,  and  the  other  was 
Lecky  Lloyd,  and  by  her  he  had 
five  children.  His  eldest  son  was 
Griffith  ap  William,  now  living, 
aged  81. 

He  has  children's  children  to  the 
fourth  generation  in  abundance. 
His  youngest  son  is  also  called  Grif- 
fith ap  William,  aged  two  years  and 
a  half,  now  living  in  the  said  pa- 
rish; and  the  difference  between  the 
two  brothers'  age  is  81  years  and  a 
half,  for  the  eldest  was  of  that  age 
when  the  youngest  was  born.  His 
eldest  daughter  is  called  Alice  ferch 
William,  aged  72;  she  has  been 
thrice  married,  and  hath  a  nume- 
rous offspring.  There  is  now  living 
of  the  said  old  man's  offspring,  in 
the  said  parish,  80  persons  ;  and  at 
his  funeral  there  were  computed  to 
be  about  300  persons  that  descended 
from  him.  The  said  old  man  was 
of  a  middle  stature,  of  eood  com- 
pl6xion,  never  troubled  with  the 
cholic,  gout,  or  stone,  seldom  sick, 
of  moderate  diet,  lived  by  tiUage, 
exercised  himself  much  in  fishing 
and  fowling,  and  had  his  senses 
perfect  to  the  last. 

Paris  9  May  20. — The  conserva- 
tive senate  has  just  been  convoked 
for  an  extraordinary  meeting  on 
Friday  next.  After  the  important 
document  relative  to  Spain,  pub- 
lished by  the  official  journal,  there 
is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  this 

extraordinary 
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extraordioary  meeting   must    be 
connected  with>  the  anairs  of  that 
kingdom:  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  treaty  by  which  the  emDeror 
Napoleon  has  just  acquired  all  the 
right  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  to 
the  throne  of  Spain,  will  be  com- 
municated at  this  sitting  to  the  chief 
public  body  of  the  state.    We  are 
also  assured,  that  there  will  be  pre- 
sented for  the  sanction  of  the  se* 
nators,  the  project  ofasenatus  con' 
suite f  relative  to  the  union  of  Tus- 
cany with  the  empire ;  and  that  the 
government  general  of  those  de- 
partments which  heretofore  com- 
posed the  kingdom  of  Etruria,  will 
be  erected  into  a  great  dignity,  of 
the  empire)  and  givien  to  general 
Mehou.    It  is  added,  that  in  ibis 
case  there  will  be  established  in  that 
country  a  junta,    over    which    a 
governor-general  will  preside^  and 
which  will  be  composed  of  three 
masters  of  request,  and  an  auditor 
of  state  council,  performing  the 
functions  of   a  secretary-general. 
Besides  the  official  papers  relative 
to  Spain, published  in  the  MonUeur, 
and  the  insertion  of  which  we  have 
begun  in  our  paper  of  this  day, 
the  Moniteur  has  published  also  a 
proclamation  addressed  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Spain,  by  the  prince 
of  Asturias,  and  the  other  princes 
of  the  royal  family :  wherein  their 
highnesses  announce  to  the  Spa- 
niards, that  they  have  ceded   all 
their  right  to  the  crown  of  Spain  to 
the  emperor  Napoleon.    On  the 
]  5th  inst.  the  king  and  queen  of 
Spain   arrived  with  their  suite  at 
Bourdeaux.    A  mandate  from  king 
Charles  to  the  junta  of  the  govern- 
ment,  announces  the  nomination 
of  the  grand  duke  of  Berg,  lieu- 
tenantrgeneral  of   the    kingdom; 
and  a  proclamation  addressed  to 


the,  SpaniardBy  both  dalied  en  tbe 
4th  of  May;  a  proclamation  of 
the  5th  of  May,  from  the  juBta  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Madrid  ;  a  dus 
cular  (proclamation^  sent  on  the 
6tb'  by  the  inquisition,  to  all  the 
tribunals  of  the  kingdom;  and 
finally,  a  letter  from  the  kmg  to 
the  supreme  council  of  Castile,  and 
to  the  council,  of  the  inquiaition. 
The  first  two  of  these  (iiecef  «re-to 
the  tenor  following  :—• 
To  the  Supreme  Junta  of  the  Gb* 
vefTi^ftent. 

**  Having  judged  it  expedient  to 
give  one  same  direction  to  all  the 
forces  of  our  kingdom,  in  oi^dtt  to 
maintain  security  of  property  and 
public  tranquillity  against  enemiwi 
as  well  exterior  as  interior,  we  have 
thought  fit  to  nominate  our.  cxHMia, 
the  grand  duke  of  Berg,  lieutenant* 
general  of  the  kingdom,  who,  et 
the  same  time,  commands  the  troops 
of  our  ally,  the  emperor  of  too 
French.  We  command  the  council 
of  Castile,  and  the  captains-general 
and  governors  of  our  provinces  to 
obey  his  orders.  In  the  same  qua- 
lity he  shall  preside  over  the  junta 
of  the  government.  .. 

**  Given  at  Bayonne,  at  the  im« 
perial  palace,  styled  the  pa- 
lace of  the  government, 
4th  Alay,  1808. 

(Signed)      «  I,  THE  KING." 
Proclamation, 

<<  Spaniards— My  belowd  sub- 
jects, perfidious  men  seek  to  nfiis- 
lead  you.  They  would  put  arps 
into  your  hands  against  the  French 
troops ;  they  seek  alike  to  arm 
you  against  ^e  French,  and  ^e 
French  against  you..  The  sacking 
of  all  Spain,  calamities  of  every 
kmd,  would  be  the  result.  The 
spirit  of  foctipQ,  the  sad  eflfects  of 
which  I  have  idr^ady  felt,  is  still  in 

motion. 
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OMticm,    in  the  midst  of  theM  tm-« 

nrtSDt  and  critical  circamstBoces, 
UD  occtfpicd  in  concerting  with 
nv  aUy,  theemperor  of  the  French, 
flB  that  concerns  your  welfare.  Be-* 
w«re  of  listening  to  the  enemieB  of 
i|.  All  those  who  speak  to  you 
fltfainst  Francoi  thirst  for  your 
mo9d ;  they  are  either  the  enemies 
of  your  nationi  or  agents  of  £ng* 
Umdy  who  are  Ininly  aTaiHng  them- 
sehres  of  circumstances,  and  whose 
ioirigues  woold  in?olTe  the  loss  of 
your  colonies,  the  separation  of 
your  prorinces,  or  a  series  of  years 
of  calamity  and  trouble  for  your 
coontry. 

**  Spaniards !  trust  to  my  expe* 
rienee,  and  obey  that  authority 
wbidi  I  hold  from  God  and  my 
fathers;  follow  my  example,  and 
think  that  in  the  position  in  which 
you  stand,  there  is  no  prosperity 
and  safety  for  Spaniards,  but  in  the 
friendship  of  the  great  emperor^ 
auv  ally. 

^  Given  at  Bayonne,  from  the 
imperial  palace^  styled  Palace 
of  the  Government^  May 
itl^  1808. 

«- 1,  THE  KING." 

Jiloe/rM^,  Mii^20.-^The  king,  the 
nrince  of  Asturias,  their  royal 
Mghnessee  the  infisints,  Don  Carlos 
and  Don  Antonio,  have  abdicated 
the  crown  and  their  right  thereto, 
as  appears-  by  the  following  docu- 
nents,  viz. 

**  I  have  thought  proper  to  give 
nrr  beloved  subjects  this  last  proof 
of  my  paternal  love.  Their  bap* 
piness,  tranquillity,  prosperity,  and 
preservation,  and  the  integrity  of  the 
,  dominions  that  Divine  Providence 
had  placed  under  my  sway,  have 
been  the  sole  objects  of  my  con- 
•taat  Giure  dwring  my  reign.-— Evety 


step  and  measure  that  have  been 
adopted  since  my  exaltation  to  the 
throne  of  my  august  ancestors,  have 
been  directed  to  those  just  pur- 
poses, and  could  not  be  directed  to 
any  other.  This  day,  hi  the  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  in  which 
I  am  placed,  my  conscience,  my 
honour,  and  the  good  name  I  ought 
to  leave  to  posterityr  imperiously 
require  of  me,  that  the  last  act  of 
my  sovereignty  should  be  solely 
pointed  to  that  end,  viz.  to  cKe 
tranquillity,  prosperity,  security, 
and  integrity  of  the  momrehy 
whose  throne  I  quit,  to  tlie  greatest 
happiness  of  my  subjects  of  both 
hemispheres.  Therefore,  by  a 
treaty,  signed  and  ratified,  I  have 
ceded  to  my  ally  and  dear  friiend, 
the  emperor  of  the  French,  all  my 
rights  to  Spain  and  the  Indies, 
having  stipulated  that  the  crown  of 
Spain  and  the  Indies  is  always  to  be 
independent  and  entire,  as  it  was 
under  my  rule,  and  likewise  that 
our  holy  religion  is  not  only  to  be 
thtf  predominant  one  in  Spain,  but 
the  only  one  to  be  observed  in  all 
the  dovninions  of  the  monarchy. 
Of  aU  wlidi  you  will  take  due  no* 
tioe  and  communicate  it  to  all  the 
councils  and  tribunals  of  the  king- 
dom, chiefs  of  provinces,  civil,  mi* 
litary,  and  ecclesiastical,  and  to 
all  the  justices  of  districts,  in  order 
that  this  last  act  of  my  sovereignty 
may  be  notorious  to  all  and  every 
one  in  my  dominions  of  Spain  and 
Indies :  and  you  are  all  to  concur 
and  assist  in  carrying  into  effect  the 
dispositions  of  my  de^r  friend,  the 
emperor  Napoleon,  as  they  are  di- 
rected to  pi^serve  the  peace,  friend- 
ship, and  union  betweew  France 
mm  Spain,  avmding  disorder  and 
popuhr  eommotieiis,  the  effect  of 

wbieii 
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which  can  only  be  havock^nd  dc^  fockt  and  oaickmidBy  thef  had  ny^ 

struction  of  families,  and  the  rain  o4Jier  remedy, but  to  chooie  among 

ofalL  many  eTilf,  Uie  one  that  would  b« 

**  Given  at  Bayonne,  in  the  hn-  the  feast  productiYe  of  calamity—- 

perial    palace    of  the  go«  as  such  they  fixed  upon  a  jooniqr 

vernment,  the  8th  May^  to  Bayonne, 

1808^  <•  On  their  royal  highnesses  ar* 

«  I,  THE  KING."  rival  at  Bayonneli  the  prince,  the« 

^<  To  the  Governor  J  ad  interim^  of  king,  unexpectedly  found  that  ths 

mif  Council  of  Castile.  king  his  fiither  had  protestedaganaat 

<<  Don  Fernando,  prince  of  As*  his  abdication,  pret^iding  it  lud 
turias,  and  the  infants  Don  Carlos  not  been  voluntary.  Not  haviaff' 
and  Don  Antonio,  grateful  for  the  accepted  the  crown  but  in  the  good 
love  and  constant  fidelity  that  all  faith  that  the  abdication  was  volmn* 
Spaniards  have  manifested  towards  tar  y,  he  had  scarcely  afecertaioedf 
them,  with  the  most  poignant  grief  the  existence  of  the  protest,  wbe» 
see  them  in  the  present  day  pluE^ged  through  filial  respect  be  restored 
in  the  greatest  confusion,  and  the  crown;  and,  shortly  af^r,  tlia 
threatened  with  the  most  direful  king  his  father  renounced  in  hia 
calamities  resulting  therefrom ;  and  name,  and  in  that  of  all  the  dyw 
knowing  that  it  arises  in  the  major  nas^,  in  fiivour  of  the  ensperor  of 
part  of  them,  from  the  ignorance  the  Frendi,  in  order  that,  looking^ 
they  are  in  of  the  causes  of  the  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation,,  he- 
conduct  their  royal  highnesseehave  should  elect  the  person  and  dynaa*^ 
hitherto  observed,  and  of  the  plan  ty  who  are  to  occupy  it  hereaftoiw. 
now  chalked  out  for  the  greatest  <*  In  tliia  state  ra  things,^  their 
happiness  of  their  country,  they  royal  highnesses,  oonsidariag  tte 
can  do  no  less  than  endeavour  to  situation  they  are  in,  the  critical 
undeceive  them,  in  order  that  its  circumstances  of  Spain,  in  which 
execution  may  suffer  no  impedi-  ail  the  efibrts  of  its  inhabitants  in 
ment ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  favour  of  their  rights,  will  not 
testify  to  them  the  sincere  afiection  only  be  useless,  but  mournful,  aa 
they  possess  for  them.  they  would  only  cause   rivera  oC 

*V  They    cannot    consequently  blood  to  flow,  and  cause  the  loss  at 

avoid  manifesting  to  them,  that  the  least  oi  a  great  part  of  the  provin^ 

circumdtances  in  which  the  prince,  ces,  and  of  all    the    ultramarine 

by  the  abdication  of  the  king  his  possessions;  and  reflecting  on  the 

father,  took  the  reins  of  govern-  other  hand,  that  it  would  be  a  most 

ment,  many  provinces  of  the  king-  efficacioMS  remedy  against  so  many 

dom,  and  all  the  frontier  garrisons  evils,  for  each  of  their  royal  higlH 

being  occupied  by  a  great  number  nesses  to  adhere  by  bim9^seaa- 

of  French  troops,  and  more  than  rately  to  the  cession  of  thc^  r^ta 

60,000  men  of  the  same  nation,  si-  to  the  throiie,  dready  made  by  Htm 

tuated   in  the  metropolis,  and  ita  king  their  father;    reflecting  als% 

neighbourhood,  and  many  other  that  the  said  emperer  of  the  French 

data  that  no  other  person    could  binds  himself  in  this  case  to  pre* 

possess:  all  conspired  to  persuade  servethe  absolute  iodependeMwmd 

them,  that  being  surrounded   by  integrity  of  the  Spanish  monarchy, 

and 
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and  of  all  ultramarine 'possessions, 
without  reserving  to  himself,  or 
dismembering  the  least  part  of  its 
dominions :  to  maintain  the  unity 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  property, 
\aws,  and  usages,  which  he  secures 
for  the  future,  and  on  a  sound  ba- 
sis ;  also  the  power  and  prosperity 
of  the  Spanish  nation :-— Their  royal 
highnesses  believe  they  give  the 
greatest  proof  of  their  generosity 
love  and  gratitude  for  the  affection 
they  have  experienced  in  sacrificing 
as  much  as  is  in  their  power,  their 
personal  interest  for  the  benefit  of 
the  country,  adhering  as  they  have 
done,  by  a  particular  agreement,  to 
the  cession  of  their  rights  to  the 
throne,  absolving  all  Spaniards  from 
their  duty  in  this  respect,  and  ex- 
horting them  to  look  to  the  interest 
of  their  country,  remaining  tran- 
quil, and  expecting  their  happiness 
from  the  sage  disposition  and  power 
of  the  emperor  Napoleon,  and  by 
shewing  their  readiness  to  conform 
thereto,  they  will  give  the  prince 
and  the  two  infants  the  greatest 
testimony  of  their  loyalty,  as 
their  royal  highnesses  give  them  of 
their  fatherly  love  and  afiection,  by 
giving  up  all  their  rights,  and  for- 
getting their  own  interests  to  make 
them  happy,  which  is  the  sole  object 
of  their  wishes. 

'« I,  THE  PRINCE. 

"  CARLOS. 

«  ANTONIO." 
Italy. ^-^Tyranny  of  Buonaparte  at 

Rome: 
jRom^.'— His  holiness  persists  still 
in  the  same  disposition  with  re- 
spect to  the  concessions  which 
have  been  reauired  of  him.  To- 
wards the  ena  of  the  last  month 
his  holiness  addressed,  through  his 
secretary  of  states  the  following 


oTrcular  letter  to  all  the  cardinal^ 
who  had  received    orders  to  quit 
Rome,  conceived  in  these  terms  :— 
"  His  holiness,   our  master,  has 
commanded  his  secretary  of  state 
cardinal  Doria  Pamela,    to  make 
known  to  your  eminence,  that  his 
heart  has  been  penetrated  with  the 
most  poignant  grief,  on  being  in- ' 
formed  of  the  order  given  by  the 
French  general  to  so  many  mem- 
bers of  the  sacred  college  to  quit 
Rome  within  three  days.    His ,  ho- 
liness, who  clearly  sees  that   this 
measure   tends   to  overthrow  the 
empire  of  the  church,  since  those 
niembers  are  removed  from  his  per- 
son who  are  necessary  to  the  direc- ' 
tion  of  his  afiairs,  and  at  last  his 
minister,  his  vicar,  cannot  in  con- 
science permit  this  departure.    He. 
Erohibits,  therefore,  every  one  upon: 
is  oath  of  obedience,  to  remove 
from  Rome,  unless  absolutely  com- 
pelled by  force;  and  his  holiness 
foreseeing   this    case,    that    after 
having  torn    your  eminence  from 
his  bosom,  you  might  be  left  at  a 
certain  distance  from  Rome,  is  of' 
opinion  that  you  should  not  conti- . 
nue  your  journey,  unless  compul- 
sion should  be  used,  to  the  place 
designated  to  you  ;  in  order  that  it< 
may  be  a  matter  of  public  notorie- 
ty that  your  removal  from  the  head 
of  the  church  has  not  been  volun-  • 
tary,  but  from  compulsion.      The 
virtues  of  all  the  individuals  who 
have  received  the  order  to  depart, 
alone  support  the  afflicted  soul  of 
his   holiness,  and  are  a  pledge  to 
him,  that,  according  to  his  exam- 
ple, they  will  support  these  perse- 
cutions with  patience,  and  thdt  the 
sentiments  of  the  sacred  college, 
far  from  being  weakened,  will  be 
strengthened. 

Extract 
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Extfuei  of  a  Letter frmn  a  Lady  in 
Madrid  to  her  Brother  in  Dublin. 
<<  Words   cannot  describe   the 
horror  with  which  we  have  been 
surrounded  since  the  first  of  this 
month ;  the  approaching  storm  was 
expected,  but  on  the  2nd,  immedi- 
ately after  breakfast,  it  broke  out 
in  the  most  furious  manner.     Our 
friend  T.  had  provided  a  retreat  at 
his  country-house,  about  six  miles 
distant,  to  which  we  were  to  re- 
move that  very  evening,  but  tlie 
storm  overtook   us,    and  stopped 
our  journey.    The  thunder  of  the 
artillery  announced  the  beginning 
of  the  business,  and  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes  after,  the  whole  male  popula- 
tion of  the  city  appeared  in  arms ; 
wherever  a  French  soldier  was  dis^ 
covered,  he  was  instantly  cut  down 
or  shot ;  six  of  them  were  put  to 
death   under   our  windows :    the 
scene  was  dreadful  beyond  descrip- 
tion.   After  two  or   three  hours' 
carnage,  particularly  in  ourgreat 
street  called  Alcala,   a  reinforce- 
ment of  Frenchmen   poured   into 
the  town,  and  in  their  turn  became 
the  assailants;  our  doors  were  burst 
open  by  the  defeated  populace,  and 
seven  or  eight  of  the  inhabitants? 
took  refuge  under  the  couches,  and 
in  different  parts  of  the  house ;  but 
the  French  soldiers  followed  them, 
and  in  my  presence  they  most  un- 
mercifullybay  onetted  those  who  had 
first  entered  the  room,  where  I  and 
my  children  sat  shivering  with  hor- 
ror.   The   presence  of  a  young 
French  officer  protected  us ;  and  he 
had  the  humanity  to  continue  in 
the  house  the  entire  of  this  fatal, 
day,  to  whom  I  certainly  pwe  the 
lives  of  myself  and  children.    All 
sight  the  inhabitants  were  forced 
to  illuminate  their  windows,  and 
fifteen  dreadful  looking  feUows  took 


entire  possession  of  the  lower,  piui 
of  the  house ;  they  soon  broke  open 
the  cellars,  which  they  plundered, 
nor  could  the  presence  of  the 
friendly  ofiicer  I,  have  mentioned 
prevent  them.  The  following  mom* 
mg  was  indeed  a  scene  of  horror. 
Almost  every  person  that,  passed 
through  the  streets  was  stained  with 
blood,  and  the  dead  bodies  lay  in 
heaps;  it  was  reported,  and  I  be* 
lieve  with  some  truth,  that  Murat» 
the  French  general,  intended  to 
erect  some  works  outside  the  towo^ 
to  batter  it  to  the  ground,  in  re» 
venge  for  the  lives  of  his  soldieri.  \ 
This,  however,  he  abandoned;; 
The  next  day,  when  the  tumult  had 
a  little  abated,  T.  and  I  got  soma 
articles  of  plate  and  the  books  o( 
the  house,  and  through  the  inter* 
cession  of  our  French  friend  wero 
sufiered  to  remove  to  his  residence 
at  Ombro,  where  we  now  are  witb 
the  children.  You  shall  hear  from 
me  by  the  first  possibleconveyance^ 
The  chance  I  have  of  sending  thM 
to  Lisbon  is  but  smaU,  but  it  may 
possibly  reach  you." 

21.  A  decree  was  published  at 
Rome,  in  the  name  of  the  French 
government,  whereby  the  pope  was 
deprived  of  all  his  territoiy,  be* 
cause  his  holiness  refused  to  declare 
war  against  England  at  the  requisi- 
tion of  Buonapairte,  and  under  the 
pretext  that  the.  states  of  the  church 
had  been  granted  by  Charlemagne 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  Roman  re* 
ligion,  and  not  for  the  assistance  of 
heretics.  Against  this  decree  the^ 
pope  protested. 

Manchester,  May  25. — In  coii»i 
sequence  of  the  rejection  of  tbei 
bill  for  fixing  the  minimum  of 
wages,  a  very  great  agitation  haS' 
been  excitea  amongst  the  weavevs 
in  this  town  and  vicinity.  Yester- 
day 
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dqr  aod  thb  day  nitny  tboiisaads  ndmUe  nmchkf  k$m  teen  dMie; 

of  them  assembled,  in  a  field  near  one  mao  is  killed,  and  manjwoad- 

St.  George's  chardi,  by  Newton-  ed.    Abont  20  persona  nm  like- 

lane,  and  appointed  delegates  to  wise  been  apprenoDdcd^  and  cooh 

attend  the  magistrates  with  a  state-  asitted  to  priaon.  The  QtaMMt  coo- 

ment  of  their  grievances,   which  stemation  still  (at  e^t  o'doek, 

they  assert  arose  not  so  much  from  jk  mA  penradettha  town,  and  every 

n  scarcity  of  employment,  as  from  one  oreads  the  res^ 

the  unparalleled  redaction  which  Eleven  o'Clock^'^^  AH  is  qoet ; 

the  prices  of  their  work  have  re-  bot  I  have  been  infonned}  tmit  in 

cently  experiencedyinsomocb,  that,  the  coarse  of  the  evening  (WG«ien 

after  labonring  for  six  days,  at  the  have  been  shot,  who  aie  sriic^  dead, 

rate  of  fourteen  or  fifiteen  hoars  and  several  have  been  woonded  by 

per  dav,  they  cannot  possibly  earn  the  swords  of  the  cavalry.    Abont 

aM>re  tnan  seven  or  dght  shillings  I  forty  prisoneva  have  been 


A  pittance  which  will  not  support  auited  to  the  New  Bailey.' 

naturo.    Their  employers,  on  the  On  Satnriay  momiii^  the  boose 

€antrary,  insist  that,  owing  to  the  of  sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  at  Haves^  in 

alagnarion  of  trade,  tbe^  cannot  Kent,  was  robbed  in  the 


afford  to  pay  higher  prices,   and  extraordinary  manner.  Whenmka 

promise  to  increase  them  to  their  Gibbs,    daughter  of  sir  Vicary^ 

wonted  standard  as  soon  as  the  re-  awoke  in  the  mormng,  she  disco- 

atoration  of  peacesballen^lethem.  vered  that  all  her dothes  were  ti^Een 

•*— Be  this  as  it  may,  a  very  serious  away,  the  qoih  off  the  bed,  and 

alarm  has  been  excited.    The  peo-  every  thing  that  was  portable  in 

pie  have  this  day  flocked  hither  Ike  room.    On  examinii^  the  pre- 

from  all  the  circamjacent  town-  mises,  it  was  discovered  that  the 

ahips,  viz.  Stockport,  Bolton,  Bury,  robbers  had,  by  tying  some  hurdles 

Oldham,  Ashton-under-Line,  Be-  together,  nuule  a  ladder,  and  as- 

€Ae$f  &c,  and  became  so  formida-  cending  a  colonnade^  fMA  goes 

Ue,  though  certainly  at  first  or-  round  the  house,  found  easy  access 

derly  and  quiet,  that  the  military  to  misi  Gftbs's  room,  and  made 

finom  the  barracks  r44h  dragocms)  off  with  the  property  without  awa- 

were  drawn  out,  ana  all  the  volun-  kemng  her.    A  large  stick  was  left 

teer  corps  assembled.    The  magis-  upon  the  bed. 
trates  repeatedly  requested  the  peo-        Another  Suiadc^-^The  last  ten 

pie  to   dbperse,   and  used  every  days  have  perhaps  |M*oduoed  more 

possible  means  to  appease  them ;  acts  of  sen-desCmction   than  haa 

but  as  they  persisted  m  their  right  rarely  been  heard  of.    There  have 

foassemble,and  remained  unmoved  been  no  less  then   ten   recorded, 

on  the  field,  the  Riot  Act  was  at  which  have  taken  place  in  this  me* 

length  read,  and  the  soldiery  made  tropolis  and  its  environs ;  and  the 

several  apparently  furious  coarges,  eleventh^   occurred  on    Saturday 

mesely  with  a  view  to  enforce  com-  morning,  in*  a  gentleman,  a  native 

fdiance,  at  the  same  time  carefully  of  Switsterland,   of  the  name   of 


avoidmg  any  serious  injury.    Not-    l^vden,  who  has  been   in 
wishstandtag  this^forbearance,  beww    oonntry  fi?om  a  youtb,  and  who 

evec,  the  mob  persevecied,  and  co»-    had  considerable  i^^putation  as  mat 

artist. 
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artistt  who  shot  himself  with  t  foot  ffuards^  had  ftlso  armed  ioliie 

pittplf  at  four  o'clock  that  morn*  days  oefbre ;  and  notwithstanding 

mg.    He  had  laboured  under  de-  the  present  time  of  the  year  is  not 

pression  of  spirits  during  the  weeki  the  proper  season  for  hunting,  the 

and  be  had  spent  the  evening  of  empetor,  who  knows  the  predilsNO- 

Friday  with   a  party  of  friends,  tion  of  his  royal  guests  for  this  en* 

The  landlady  of  the  hou8e»  and  Mr.  joyment,  has  sent  the  whole  impe* 

B/s  servant,  were  alarmed  by  the  rial  hunting  6tat  to  Fontaineblean. 

fatal  report,  and  on  goin^  into  his  •—Their   majesties   reside  in  th^ 

bed-room,    it  was  perceived  that  apartments  intended  for  the  laojg, 

the  ball  had  entered  his  left  ear^  and  queen  of  Holland,  and  known 

and  gone  through  the  top  of  the.  under  the  appellation  of  the  pope's 

head.    The  unfortunate  man  Ian*-  apartments.    It  is  in  the  same  part 

guished  half  an  hour.  of  the  pakce  where  Charles  T 

The  following  unpleasin^  intelli-  lodged  in  1559,  when  he  passai 

gence  has  been  received  m  town  through  France  to  quell  the  insure 

from  Liverpool,  in  a  letter  from  a  rection  at  Ghent, 
gentleman  who  arrived  there  from        The  prince  of  Asturias  and  bis 

Demerara  on  Thursday  last :   <*  I  brother  Don  Carlos,  arrived  on  tlii 

am  extremely  sorry  to  inform  you,  19th  Inst,  at  the  eastle  of  Valencyp 

that  the  4th  West-India  raiment  belonging  to  the  prince  of  BeDe» 

(blacks)  at  Surinam,  have  risen  vento,andsituatedm  the  department 

upon  their  officers,  and  murdered  ofthelndre,  at  five  leagues  distanei 

several  of  them."    The  letter  gives  from  the  town  of  LOreux. 
no  farther  particulars  of  this  me*        Several  persons  of  the  first  rank 

lancholy  event,  but  goes  on  td  rode  to  Fontaineblean  yesterday* 

Slate,  that,  at  the  time  the  writer  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  king  q£ 

left  Demerara, 'Hhere  was  a  plenti*  Spam. 

ful  supply  of  lumber  and  provisions        At  Cardiff  assizes,  which  termn 

from  America,  and  that,  notwith*  nated  on  Saturday  se'nnight,  Wil* 

standing  the  abolition  of  the  slave*  liam  Williams,  aged  19,  was  tried 

trade,  there  were  so  many  negroes  for  the  wilful   murder  of  David 

for  sale,  ihat  a  market  could  not  WiUiams,  of   Lantrissent,    about 

be  found  for  them.''  12  years  of  age,  under  circum*^ 

Paris,  ^ay  25.— -On  Monday  stanlres    of  pemiar  atrocity.    It 

at  noon,  the  king  and  queen  <»  appeared  in  evidence,  that  the  pri* 

Spain  arrived  at  Fontaineblean,  ac-  soner  and  the  deceased  were  in  ha* 

companied  by  the  Prince  of  the  bits  of  intimacy,  and  that  the  lat* 

Peace  and  a  numerous  retinue,  ter  had  mentioned  to  one  of  hb 

Every  preparation  was  made  for  playmates,  that  the  prisoner  had 

'  their  reception,  under  the  direction  been  guilty  of   a  horrid  crime, 

of  the  prefect  of  the  imperial  pa«  Hiis  coming  to  the  knowledge  of 

lace,  and  the  inspector  of  the  house-  the  prisoner,  he  threatened  to  kHl 

hold  of  the  crown,  both  of  whom  had  the  boy,  and  throw  his  body  into 

arrived  at  Fontainebleau  a  few  days  the  river.    The  deceased  resided 

before,  to  give  the  necessary  orders*  with  his  grandfather,  whose  house 

A  squadroft.  of  the  horse  cliasseuvto,  he  left  on  Sundaymorning^  the  2Sd 

and  a  detachment  of  the  imperial  of  August  last;  and  was  traced  to 

Vol.  L.  D  a  farm 
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afarin  in  the  neighbourhood,  where 
he  remained  playing  with  some 
boys  till  about  12  o'clock,  when 
the  latter  were  called  to  dinner, 
and  the  deceased  returned  home- 
ward, promising  to  meet  his  com- 
panions in  the  evening,  but  was 
never  seen  alive  afterwards.  His 
absence  occasioning  alarm,  search 
was  made,  and  on  the  following 
Tuesday  his  body  was  found  in  a 
ditch,  with-  seven  wounds  on  the 
neck,  and  one  on  the  belly,  all  of 
which  appeared  to  have  been  in- 
flicted with  a  sharp  instrument,  and 
each  was  stated  to  be  mortal.  On 
the  day  the  body  was  discovered, 
the  prisoner  absconded;  but  a  ver- 
.  diet  of  wilful  murder  having  been 
returned  against  him,  a  search  took 
place,  and  the  clothes  he  had  worn 
on  the  Sunday  morning  were  found 
in  his  father's  house,  with  evident 
marks  of  blood-staius  attempted  to 
be  washed  out.  Pursuit  was  im- 
mediately made  after  him,  and  he 
was  apprehended  at  Gellygare, 
where  he  had  applied  for  work, 
saying  he  had  come  from  Danhar- 
ly,  a  place  about  six  or  seven  miles 
distant, from  Lantrissent,  and  had 
been  employed  by  one  Llewellin 
Yorath,but  having  quarrelled  with 
his  master,  had  quitted  his  service. 
^  clasp-knife  was  found  upon  him 
when  taken.  In  the  prisoner's  de- 
fence it  was  stated,  that  he  came 
home  about  twelve  o'clock  on  the 
Sunday,  eat  dinner  with  the  family, 
went  with  them  in  the  evening  to  a 
j)lace  of  worship,  afterwards  vi- 
sited  a  young  woman  to  whom  he 
was  attached,  then  returned  home; 
went  to  bed,  and  followed  his  usual 
labour  for  two  succeeding  days, 
during  the  whole  of  which  he  ma- 
nifested the  most  perfect  composure 
0fniiid.  The  evidence  havmg  been 


summed  up,  the  jury  shortly  after 
declared  the  prisoner  guilty.  He 
heard  his  fate  without  emotion,. but 
confessed  that  he  was  guilty,  and 
seemed  penitent.  He  was  executed 
on  Monday  last,  on  the  New  Drop, 
at  Cardiff^  amidst  a  great  concourse 
of  people,  who  assembled  on  the 
occasion. 

Cambridge^  Ma^26. — On  Thurs- 
day morning,  about  ten  o'clock,  a 
terrible  fire  broke  out  at  AldreVi  in 
the  parish  of  Haddenham,  in  the 
Isle  of  Ely,  which  raged  with  grea^ 
fury  fgrseveral  hours,  and  destroyed 
nine  dwelling-houses,  with  barns 
and  out-buildings  belonging.  Part 
only  of  the  property  was  insured 
It  was  occasioned  by  a  farmer's 
son  incautiously  firing  at  a  hawk 
who  was  carrying  off  some  poultry, 
when  part  of  the  wadding  fell  upon 
the  thatch  of  a  barn. 

Lately,  in  digging  into  a  mound 
of  earth  adjoining  the  south  side  of 
the  ruins  of  Tynemouth  Priory,  a 
capacious'cemetery  or  arched  tomb 
was  discovered,  with  several  human 
bones  of  a  large  size,  and  skulls  on 
the  floor.  It  is  not  known  thai 
the  place  has  been  opened  since  the 
dissolution  of  the  priory  in  1.539. 
It  is  to  be  converted  into  a  gun- 
powder magazine. 
.  The  late  admiral  Rainier  has  left 
property  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
250,000/.  and  after  providing  amply 
for  his  near  relations,  he  made  the 
following  bequest  s         ' 

'<  I  bequeath  one  tenth  part  of 
my  personal  property  to  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  for  the 
time  being,  towards  the  reduction 
of  the  national  debt, -in  acknow- 
ledgnoient  of  the  generous  bounty 
of  the  national  establishment  of  the 
royal  navy,  in  which  I  have  ac- 
quired the  principal  part  of  the  tor-, 

'     .     tun^ 
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tuDO  I  DOW  haire,  which  hc9  eit- 
ceeded  my  merit  and  pretensioos., 
An  order  has  been  issued  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  the  royaj  ma* 
fines  serving  in  the  navy,  as  ToIt 
lows  :-^25  to  a  ship  of  the  fir8t<» 
rate ;  20  to  a  second-rate ;  15  to  H" 
third-rate;  10  to  a  fourth  rate  and 
large  frigates,  and  in  proportion  to 
smaller  3bips. 


JUNE. 

1.  The  duchess  of  Brunswick's 
Annuity-bill  wai^-read  a  third  timci 
and  passed. 

Manchester  J  June  1,— «  I  am 
sorry  to  inform  you,  that  the  nume^ 
rous  body  of  cotton-weavers,  in 
this  town  and  neighbourhood,  are 
yet  still  dissatisfied  with  the  propo- 
aals  which  the  master  manufacturers 
have  agreed  on  at  their  meeting  Ias( 
night  at  the  Bulfs-head  inn  here, 
which  ie  10  per  cent  advance  on  all 
Icinds  of  cotton  goods  weaving,  to 
take  place  this  day  (June  1),  and 
10  per  cent  again  advance,  to  take 
place  the  1  st  of  August  next— this 
makes  a  full  20  per  cent,  which  does 
not  meet  the  approbation  of  this 
great  body  of  yseful  men.  Their 
demands  are,  and  they  do  stand  out 
and  persist  in  having  Q$.  Sd.  to  the 
pound  sterling  advance,  an  advance 
which  is  SS  l-3d  per  cent,  so  tha^ 
between  the  manufacturer  and  wea- 
ver there  is  just  13  IrSd  per  cent ; 
and  I  am  sorry  to  add,  at  this  mo- 
pnent,  not  any  of  them  will  go  to 
the  loom,  nei),her  here  nor  iq  any 
part  of  the  neighbourhood,  and 
upon  a  moderate  calculation,  there 
^re  not  less  than  60,000  looms,  in 
fhe  cotton  trade  only,  standing  still 
}n  this  town  and  neighbourhood  of 
twelve  miles.  If  any  of  them  are  at 
^he  shuttle,  parties  rush  into  th? 


house,  cellar,  or  fsmt,  imd  take 
it  frotn  them.  This,  I  km  sorry  to 
say,  is  too  true.  Great  niimbers  or 
weavers  walk  in  small  parties  about 
the  streets,  and  io  a  peaceable  maor 
ner.  I  am  happy  to  say  all  is  quiet. 
^*«-Past  10  o'clock,  Wednesday 
night,  June  I" 

.  We  are  sorry  to  learn,  that  on 
Monday  last,  the  market  day  at 
Rochdale,  \Q  miles  from  Manches- 
ter, a  tumult  took  plaqe  amongst « 
number  of  working  weavers,  severe! 
of  whom  were  apprehended  and 
conmiitted  to  the  New  Prison,  Hie 
mob,  however,  in  the  evening, 
released  the  prisoners,  and  set  fir^ 
to  the  gaol,  which  was  burnt  to 
the  ground. 

2«  The  following  is  a  copy  of  tho 
jyiil  from  the  weavers   of  Man^ 
Chester; — 
**  To  the  Public  in  general,  and  t0 

fh£  Cotton    J\famifacfur^s  and 

Weai}cr^ 

<<  A  number  of  hand-bills  hav^ 
been  printed  and  circulated,  purr 
porting  that  an  agreement  has  taken 
place  betwixt  the  masters  and  wear 
vers :  —This  is  to  inform  the  pub^ 
lie,  that  the  persons  who  signed 
such  an  agreement  (if  any)  were 
not  authorised  in  ^ny  respect,  on 
the  part  of  the  weavers,  to  do  so, 
and  We  declare  the  same  null  and 
void :  and  that  nothipg  less  than  sii^ 
shillings  and  eight-^pence  in  the 
pound  (being  one-third  in  advano^ 
upon  oyr  present  wages]  will  be 
sufficient  for  our  support ;  and  all 
manufacturers  that  will  give  the 
above  advance*  their  weavers  will 
immediately  go  to  wprk;  that  all 
goods  t)iat  may  be  taken  in  from 
the  date  hereof,  shall  be  paid  for  by 
the  yard,  according  to  its  length, 
breadth,  and  strength,  and  a  list  of 
the  priges  will  be  prepared  for  the 

D  2  us($ 
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use  of  tbc  ptibKe  as  ipon  as  posst-  |  will  relieve  them.    Tour  great* 

ble.  ness  makes  a  part  of  mine.     ' 

*<  Signed  on  behalf  of  the  weavers,  "Your  pnnces  hare  ceded  to 

"  M.  MoRRAY.*'  me  all  their  rights  to  the  Spanish 

**  Manchester,  June  2, 1808."  crown.    I  will  not  reign  over  your 

9.  Irdand.-^— A.  most  daring  provinces,  but  I  will  acquire  an 

attack  has  recently  been  made  by  eternal  right  to  the  love  and  grati- 

the    Thrashers  on  a  respectable  tude  of  your  posterity, 

gentleman  near  Bally  namore,  in  the  "  Your  monarchy  is  old ;  it  must 

county  of  Roscommon.  After  hav-  be  renovated,  that  you  may  enjoy 

log  forced  their  way  into  the  house  the  blessings  of  a  renovation,  which 

in  the  middle  of  the  night,  thi»  shall  not  be  purchased  by  civil  war 

usual  oath  was  tendered  to  him,  or  desolation, 
which  he  refusing  to  take,  one  of       **  Spaniards !   I  have  convened 

the  villains  exhibited  to  his  asto-  a  general  assembly' of  the  deputies 

nished  eyes  a  dreadful  machine  in  of  your  provinces  and  towns,  that 

the  form  of  a  wool-card,  filled  with  I   may    know    your  desires   and 

crooked  iron  spikes,  and  a  weighty  vrants. 

hammer,  ready  to  infix  them  in  his  **  I  shall  lay  down  my  rights, 

back  at  one  blow.    It  is  not  to  be  and  place  your  illustrious  crown 

wondered  at,  that  this  horrid  pre-  upon  the  head  of  one  who  resem- 

paration  produced  his  immediate  bies  me ;  securing  you  a  constitu- 

compli^ce  to  their  demand,  and  tion,  which  will  unite  the  sahitary 

they  then  swore  htm  to  the  follow*  power  of  the  sovereign  with  the  H* 

ing  terms : — '<  Ist,  That  he  should  berties  and  rights  of  the  Spanish 

tiot  purchase  tithes,  except  from  a  nation.    It  is  my  will  that  my  me- 

minister ;  2dly,  That  he'should  pay  mory  shall  be  blessed  by  your  latest 

D^ify  the  old  dues  to  the  R^oman  posterity,  and  that  they  shall  say— 

riergy ;  Sdly,  That  he  should  not  He  was  the  restorer  of  our  country ! 

g've  evidence  against  aThrasher  in  "  Given  at  Bayonne,  25th  May, 

e  court  of  justice;  4thly,  That  1808.*' 

he  would  be  faithful,  and  bear  true  By  virtue  of  a  mandate  of  his 

allegiance  to  captain  Thrasher."  imperial    and  royal  highness  the 

On  the  next  morning  he  surrender-  grand  duke  of  Berg,  dated  the  22d 

'tid  himself,  and  gave  an  account  to  instant,  the  existing  commission  of 

lord  Ashtown,  who  immediately  ap-  consolidation  of  the  royal  Vales  is 

prehended  several  of  the  miscreants,  abolished.    The  commission  is  in 

and  lodged  them  in  gaol.  future  to  be  composed  of  the  pre- 

Madrtd,  June  3. — This  day  was  sident  of  government,  of  the  su- 

Jmblished,  in  the  name  of  his  ma-  ''  preme  council  of  Castile,  two  mi- 

esty  the  emperor  of  France,  &c.  nisters  of  the  same  council,  a  mi- 

a  proclamation  to  the  Spanish  na-  nister  of  the  council  of  the  Indies, 

tion.    The  following  is  a  transla-  and  of  the  council  of  the  factory, 

tion  of  the  more  important  pas-  and  a  secretary.  The  functions  in- 

i^ges :                 ,  trusted  to  this  commission  are,  to  se- 

<<  Spaniards !  after  a  long  linger-  cularize  and  sell,  ais  far  as  is  requi- 

ing  disease,  your  nation  sunk  into  site,  the  church  kmds,  and  to  dts- 

decay.  I  have  seen  your  sufferings ;  patch  aH  other  preMusg  busmess. 

His 
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Hb  imperial  bigbnest  bat  mmift- 
nated  colonel  Cabarrus  to  be  in- 
tendant- general  in  chief  of  the  con- 
solidation of  the  royal  Vales,  with 
the  title  of  master  of  the  accounts, 
and  the  functions  of  minister  of  tbe 
commission  of  the  government. 

4.  Saturday  was  the  anniversary 
of  bis  majesty's  birth-day,  wbich 
completed  his  70th  year;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  bis  eye-sight,  bis 
general  health  is  as  good  as  it  baa 
been  at  any  period  of  his  reign. 

The  morning  was  usbered  in 
witb  tbe  ringing  of  bells,  and  it 
noon  the  Park  and  Tower  gunt 
were  fired. 

Tb^ir  majesties  received  the  ju- 
nior part  of  tbe  royal  family  at 
Buckingham-bouse  in  tbe  mornings 
where  they  breakfasted^  and  ooPf* 
gratulated  their  royal  parents  on 
Sie  return  of  tbe  day.  Soon  aftei 
one  o'clock,  tbe  queen  and  tbe  prin- 
cesses prepared  to  leave  Buckitig* 
ham-bouse,  and  they  arrived  at  St. 
James*s  at  a  quarter  past  two,  ea*^ 
Gorted  by  a  party  of  life-guards. 
Her  majesty  was  usbered  into  tbe 
council-chamber  by  his  grace  tbe 
duke  of  Portland,  with  whom  she 
conversed  for  some  time.  Tbe 
vrincesses  formed,  as  usual,  on  tbe 
left  of  the  queen,  agreeably  to  se- 
niority. The  lord-chamberlain 
waved  his  wand  for  the  perform* 
ance  of  the  ode,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  sir  W.  Parsons. 

Inland  Promissory  Notes^r-^Mtm 
Huskisson  moved  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  restrain  the  circulation 
of  inland  promissory  notes,  and 
bills  of  exchange  or  small  value. 
He  observed,  that  notes  were  issued 
under  twenty  shillings  in  the  pot- 
teries and  other  manufactories^  and 
in  the  collieries,  some  of  which  were 
now  taken  and  of  no  value,  and 


the  exbting  flcl  did  not  9>ipoivirt 
tbe  offenders  to  be  taken  before  ^ 
magistrate,  and  many  of  them  wqiIr 
forged.  He  tberefbre  moved  **  for! 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  realraiiii 
tbe  negotiation  of  prombsory  nolai^ 
or  bills  of  exchange,  under  twenl^i 
fihitlings,  in  that  part  of  Gr€lat«Bf%« 
tain  called  Englanid."  After  a  ftM 
words  from  sir  J.  Newport  aiid  Mv 
Parnel,  the  laoftioo  wais  put  mt 
agreed  to; 

The  old  aodttat^med  padtittie .^ 
Green-meetiQg,  was  revived  on  8k^ 
turday  se'iKiigbt  at  NewMonan^ 
in  the  paririi  of  EUeamere,  Sbrew»» 
bury,  where  the  krgestassaoablagtf 
of  persona  Inet  that  waa  ever  knoinri 
in  that  pari  of  the  country.  lU 
first  danee  was  taken  by  Mtd  N^ 
Davies,  gent.  (wb«.  is  now  i»biis 
dSrd  yistur),  with  all  the  hilarity  df  a 

{outb  of  ,16;  aftfnr  the  me^og 
roke  lip,  b&  atlettded  bia  &ir  Mft» 
ner  to  her  home;  aiid  enjoyea  bit 

company  «n«M Jwppy  ^^  •« 
the  moon  reminded  bim  of  retuHN 
ing  to  his  home. 

General  Milhaud,wbocomraMds 
at  Hanover,  has  received  frdmBoo^ 
napart^  the  title  of  county  and  m 
pension  for  life  of  30,000  franeki 
Similar  favourshavebeen  conferrM 
on  numerous  other  fVencb  gene^ 
rals. 

Shocking  Mtinri^.— -Early  on 
Thursday,  as  a  man  was  going  tq 
attend  some  cows  in  a  field  at  tbo 
back  of  the  Queen's-bead  and  Ar-t 
tichoke  pubtic-house^  leading  to 
Camden-town,    be  found  a  manj 

genteelly  dressed,  who  appeared  to 
ave  been  shot.  He  proved  to  bd 
a  Mr.  Joachim,  of  Pratt^place, 
Camden-town.  In  the  afternooarj 
be  went  to  visit  Mr.  Moss,-  who 
resideiTat  Cumberiand-place,  Us. 
aoii-green>  and  receivtd  aomo  mo<^ 

ney. 
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ney*  When  he  lefl  Mr.  Moss,  he 
Mid  he  was  going  to  Salisbury-' 
place,  where  he  stopped  to  see 
some  persons  play  at  skittles  till  a 
late  hour.  It  is  supposed  Mr,  Joa- 
chim was  attacked  by  robbers,  and 
that  he,  being  a  resolute  man,  had 
resisted  their  attack.  In  corrobo^ 
ration  of  this,  his  stick  was  found 
with  some  large  marks  upon  it,  as 
if  it  had  given  some  violent  blows. 
His  watch  was  stolen,  and  it  is  sup^^ 
posed  he  had  bank-notes  about 
kirn  to  the  amount  of  100^.  of  which 
it  is  conjectured  the  villains  had  by 
some  means  had  information.  On 
Thursday  a  surgeon  opened  the 
body,  and  found  that  a  large  bullet 
had  entered  the  left  side,  through 
the  ninth  and  tenth  ribs,  and  passed 
trough  his  hearts 

Friday,  an  inquest  was  held  at  the 
8outhampton-Arms,€amden-towni 
en  the  body.  The  evidence  went 
chiefly  to  establish  the  fact  of  the 
iffurder,  but  did  not  differ  very 
materially  from  the  circumstances 
already  stated.  His  pockets  were 
rifled,  and  his  money  was  taken 
away,  but  his  pocket-book,  with 
some  notes  and  drafts,  remained  in 
his  pocket.  On  the  whole  evidence 
adduced,  the  jury  found  themselves 
justified  in  Ixringing  a  verdict  of 
<•  Wilful  murder  against  some  per- 
son or  persons  unknown  ***  but  at 
present  we  understand  there  is  no 
due  whatever  to  lead  to  the  detec- 
tion of  the  villany.  In  some  re- 
spects the  fate  of  this  unhappy  gen- 
tleman reminds  us  of  that  of  the 
unfortunate  Mr.  Steele,  and  may 
be  as  long  in  coming  to  a  discovery* 
.  Manchesier,  Jutkc  5. — The  re- 
port, mentioned  in  my  last,  of  the 
prison  at  Rochdale  having  been 
burnt,  is  but  too  true.  The  mob, 
in  order  io  releasa  some  of  their 


confederates,  brok«  into  and  Ac* 
tually  set  6re  to  the  building.  Fur'' 
ther  mischief  would  probably  have 
been  effected,  had  not  a  detach* 
ment  of  dragdons  from  Manchester,' 
and  the  Halifax  volunteers,  arrived 
in  time  to  prevent  it«  Several  per-^- 
sons  are  in  custody,  charged  with 
riotous  proceedings  in  Rochdale 
and  its  vicinity.  At  Oldham  also 
some  injury  has  been  done  to  fac- 
tories and  dwellings,  sach  as  break» 
ing  windowii,  &c. 

Soldiers  are  pouring  Inlo  Man- 
chester from  all  qudriers,  though 
the  town  is  perfectly  tranquil; 
three  regiments,  one  of  cavdry  and 
two  of  infantry,  are  expected  in  a 
day  or  two^  I  pity  the  pubKcansi^ 
who  are  likely  to  be  severe  sufferers 
en-  this  <K;casiott. 

■  A  ilpecial  commi^on-  is  expected 
to  be  appointed  for- trying  the  pri-* 
soners,  in  order  tp-  make  a  striking 
and  speedy  example  of  the  guilty^ 

7«  Yesterday  the  magistrateshad 
infbrmation  where  the  committee  of 
the  weavers  had  assembled;  the 
Goilstables,  with  three  companies  of 
the  West  York  militia,  went  and 
surrounded  a  house  (sign  of  the 
Plasterer's  arms)  in  Newton-street* 
Ah^ot-street,  in  this  town,  in  which 
ih^y  took  37  men,  with  a  large 
bundle  of  papers.  Some  of  the 
men  i^ere  dismissed,  as  not  having 
any.  connection  with  the  weavers. 
There  are  about  twenty  of  the  lat* 
ter  Icept  in  the  NewBayley  prison, 
to  be  examined  in  a  day  or  two* 
The  magistrates  hafve  all  this  day 
been  very  busy  inlookingover  these 
papere,  and  te  make  such  arrange-* 
ment  as  may  appear  nece8sary4 
The  town  appears  very  quiet,  and 
many  of  the  weavers  are  content** 
edly  taking  their  work  again.  This 
morning   I  was  informed,,  by.  .« 

friend 
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4hriehd  from  Bolton,  that  yesterday  '  ing  to  pass  the  cart,  called  out  in  li 
at  noon  there  assembled  many  manner  that  frightened  Mr.  Mead^ 
weavers,  but  the  two  troops  of  horse,  insomuch  that  he  becamd 
cavalry  that  are  stationed  there  ungovernable ;  they  still  persevered 
soon  dispersed  them  in  every  direc-  in  following  bis  cart^  and  kept  np 
tion,  pursuing  several  of  them  for  the  same  noise :  the  dreadful  con^ 
three  or  four  miles  upon  the  moor,  sequence  was,  that  just  as  the  cai^ 
which  is  close  by  the  town.— P.  S.  riage  Was  passing  the  cart,  Mf* 
I  am  this  moment  by  authority  in-  Mead's  horse  sprang  out  of  the 
formed,  that  information  has  been  road,  threw  the  cart  iover,  amd  pre- 
given  to  the  magistrates  of  this  cipitated  all  the  passengers  directly 
place,  of  there  being  an  intention  under  the  wheels  of  the  carriage, 
of  some  of  the  weavers  to  meet  at  which  passed  over  the  head  of  Mr. 
a  place  called  White  Moss,  a  few  Mead,  and  the  breast  of  his  wife; 
miles  from  Manchester.  There  is  they  received  so  severe  an  injur]r» 
*not  the  smallest  doubt  of  their  being  that  a  few  minutes  after  being  re- 
9oon  dispersed,  as  there  is  every  moved  to  the  Nag's  Head,  Broob* 
'exertion  made  according  to  the  street,  they  both  expired  leaving  » 
necessity  of  the  times.  family  of  nine  Children  to  latnetft 
A  shocking  circumstance  occurred  their  melancholy  fate, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wolver-  America.  Fire  at  Trinidai*"^ 
hampton,  on  Wednesday  se'nnight:  We  have  been  favoured  by  a  cdN 
Mr.  Webb,  of  Moseley,  was  mar-  respondent  with  the  following  a«> 
Tied  on  the  preceding  Sunday  t^  an  count  of  the  dreadful  and  extent 
amiable  young  lady  of  that  place ;  sive  conflagration  of  the  town  of 
itnd  only,  a  few  hours  after,  he  as-  Port  d'Espagne,  in  the  ill-fatled 
tonished  the  family  with  symptoms  isldnd  of  Tnnidad,  where  every 
of  insanity.  In  this  sad  state,  he  househas'been  burnt  to  the  ground 
on  Wednesday  destroyed  several  The  fire  began  at  a  chemist's  shop 
sheep,  and  obtained  a  pair  of  loaded  in  Frederick-street,  about  ten 
pistols,  with  which  he  alarmed  the  o'clock  in  th6  evening  of  the  24«th 
neighbourhood  by  threatening  to  of  March ;  by  eleven  o'clock  that 
£re  upon  many  persons.  He  next  street  was  consumed,  and  before 
got  possession  of  a  razor,  and,  twelve  the  whole  front  of  the  tovm 
dreadful  to  relate,  he  first  cut  his  was  burnt,  extending  from  the  cor« 
wife's  throat,  and  then  his  own;  nerofthe  old  Ordnance-yard  in  the 
almost  every  person  who  attempted  east,  down  to  Unwin's-corner,  in 
to  secure  him  was  wounded.  Net-  the  west,  excepting  the  commissarjr* 
ther  he  nor  his  wife  are  expected  general's  houseand  stores,  Mackin- 
to  recover.  tosh's  and  Ciprian's  brick  buildingt. 
Last  week  as  the  carriage  of  sir  which  are  opposite  on  the  sea- 
Thomas  Gooch  was  travelling  on  shore,  and  which  were  saved  by 
the  road  from  London  to  Sufiblk,  knocking  down  the  wooden  build'* 
with  four  post-horses,  near  the  15*  ings  at  each  end.  From  Unwin's^ 
mile  stone,  it  overtook  a  cart,  in  Corner,  the  fire  extended  up  to  the 
\vhich  were  Mr.  Mead,  a  farmer  of  new  buildings  owned  by  Dr.*  Wil- 
Bassilden,  bis  wife,  and  a  female  liams  and  others,  to  the  north  of 
acquaintance.    Thepost  ladswish-  Brunswick  square,  from  whence  h 
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ran  up  obliquely  to  the  end  of  St. 
AnnVstreety  and  to  the    market- 

?]ace  in  the  east,  where  it  stopped. 
!*hi4  describes  the  circumference  of 
this  dreadful  conflagration ;  within 
which  there  is  not  a  house  standing. 
Such  was  the  rapidity  of  tlie  flames, 
that  many  of  the  inhabitants  with 
difficulty  escaped  with  their  lives. 
The  consequences  that  must  ensue 
from  the  dreadful  havock  oiade  by 
this  fire  are  at  this  time  (April  3rd) 
almost  incalculable.  It  is  said  that 
I95OO  houses  are  consumed,  toge- 
ther with  their  furniture  and  stores 
of  merchandize,  supposed  to  be 
the  value  of  one  million  and  a  half 
sterling,  and  that  10,000  people 
are  without  houses,  beds,  clothes, 
and  food. 

Some  time  iast  year  a  young  man 
at  Lochside  in  the  parish  of  Blair- 
gowrie, Scotland,  having  shot  at 
and  wounded  a  young  otter,  carried 
It  home,  where  it  soon  recovered, 
and  has  now  become  as  tame  as  a 
lap-dog.  It  follows  the  young  man 
wherever  he  desires  it,  and  obeys 

g  commands  with  punctuality, 
tely  it  has  been  in  the  practipc 
of  accompanying  him  to  the  loch 
and  rivers  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  it  dives  for  fish,  brings  them 
to  land,  leaves  them  with  its  keep- 
er, and  returns  in  search  of  more. 

Social  Suicide! — A  letter  from 
Charleston  (America)  dated  March 
21,  states  as  follows : 
.  <<  Last  night  a  fellow  belonging 
to  Major  Rouse,  and  a  wench,  his 
wife,  belonging  to  Mrs.  D'Azeve- 
da,putan  end  to  their  existence  by 
Strangling  themseivei  with  ropes. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  fellow,  who 
was  about  to  go  into  the  country 
for  some  time,  anticipated  some  in- 
fidelity in  his  wife  during  his  ab- 
sence, as  he  had  been  beard  to  ex« 


press  hhnsdfto  that  elect.  Sooseip, 
as  it  appears,  than  labour  v^nd^r 
the  tortufres  of  jealousy,  he  formed 
the  dreadful  resolution  of  com- 
mitting suicide,  and  had  ipflqeoc^ 
enough  oyer  his  wife  to  prevail  op 
her  to  quit  the  world  w'wh  bio^. 
From  the  situation  in  ^li^9h  the 
wench  was  found  sitting,  it  ia  sup- 
posed the  fellow  had  assisted  in  bor 
death  before  he  proceeded  tfi  th^ 
execution  of  himself.  The  bands 
of  both  were  at  liberty,  so  there  i^ 
no  room  to  suppose  that  either  had 
not  consented  to  die.  They  evi- 
dently had  been  drinking,  9^  twp 
empty  bottles  were  found  near  them 
botn  of  which  had  contained  brao^ 
dy." 

France*  Paris^Juv^KK — iQthe 
Moniteur  is  contained  the  follow" 
ing  from  Bayonne,  dated  the  4t)i 
instant :— -*<  The  day  before  yester- 
day his  majesty  received  at  bis  le- 
vee the  deputation  of  the  grandeea 
of  Spain,  and  had  a  very  long  (con- 
ference with  them." 

From  Madrid  we  learn  th^  fol* 
lowing,  under  the  date  of  th^  30tk 
of  May: 

«<  Yesterday  the  ppqnQil  pf  Cas* 
tile  held  an  extraordinary  assembly 
in  pursuance  of  a  command  ^om* 
municatedby  their  es^ceUencie^  Don 
Sebastian  Jrinuel^  and  Don  Ariaa 
Mon,  the  seniors  of  the  qouncU : 

"  Sir,  his  royal  highness  th^ 
grand  duke  of  l^^rg^  lieutenant.- 
general  of  the  kipgdpnii  commands 
that  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  to-morrow,  the  SOth  of  May, 
the  council  do.  assemble,  io  order 
to  proceed  to  the  execution  of  a 
decree  and  a  proclamation  of  his 
majesty  tbeempero^  oS  the  French, 
king  of  Italy,  and  protector  of  tba 
confederacy  of  the  Rhine. 

<«In  this  d^ee  i%h9fiphm9^ 

bis 
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biv  impefiid  and  royal  majesty*  by  the  {bactiiMM  of  Keutenaiitf^eparal 

virtue  of  the  rights  to  the  crown  of  of  the  kiogdom. 
Spain  which  hare  been  ceded  to       **  S*  The  ministers,  the  council 

him,  to  inform    the  council    ^  of  state,  the. ceuocil  c^CaslUey  and 

Castile  of  the  measures  which  h?  all  civil*  ecclesiastical,  and  militai^ 

has  taken  in  order  to  fix  the  basis  authorities  arei  as  far  as  is  requif 

for  the  new  govemment  of  the  sits,  confirmed*    Justice  shall  be 

kingdom.    His  majesty  commands  administered  under  the  same  forn% 

at  the  same  time>  that  his  highness  and  in   the  some  manner  as  is 

the  grand  duke  of  Berg  shall  cohtl-  usual* 

nue  to  fulfil  the  functions  of  lieute*-       **4h  The  council  of  Castila  is 

nan^-general  of  the  kingdom ;  and  cbarg^  with  the  publication  of  thia 

he  requires  the  council  of  Castile  to  decreet  and  wijtb  the  afixiag  it  m 

publish  and  affix  the  said  imperial  all  pUices  where  it  may  be  necesr 

decree,  that  no  one  may  pretend  sary,^  that  no   one  may  pieteff4 

ignorance  of  the  same*  ignorance  of  the  same« 

**  Pursuant    to   this,    and    an  ^  Givev^  at  <mr  imperial  royajl 

express  command  from  hia  serene  pajaorat  Bayoftoe,  the  fmk 

highness  the  lieutenant-general*  I  of  May*  180^ 

give  your  excellency  notice*  that        (S^c^d)        *<  NAPOLEON/* 

the  court  will  assemble  to«morrow  JE^iraciJrom  ike  (hiedo  GfwH^  ff 
morning  early/'  the  llthi^  Jmu^ 

The  imperial  decree  itself  was  to       **  The  govempr  of  Cartbagonab 

the  following  efiect  t  who  has  received  wi&n  to  give  «ip 

*^  Napoleon*  emper<nr   of  the  the  place  to  tii«  French^  «ad  was 

Prench,  king  of  Italy*  proteclor  of  about  to  mecute  them,expeiisncM 

the  confederacy  of  the  Rhine*  &o.  the  same  fiette  as  Alvala.    The  Mf 

<*  The  king  and  the  prmoes  of  the  mighty,  who  watches  over  the  lives 

house  of  Spain  having  ceded  their  of  the  innocent*  and  who  regards 

right  to  the  crown*  as  is  known  by  his  loyal  and  catholic  people  witb 

their  treatiea  of  the  5th  and  10th  of  an  eye  of  compassion^  ordained^ 

May,  and  by  their  proclamations  that  on  the  approafsh  of  the  eoe^ 

published  by  the  junta  and  the  my's  squadron  to  dus  port,  with 
council  of  Castile*  we  have  decree^  •  8*000  French  troops  for  aisembark- 

and  do  decree*  ordered  and  dio  ation,  it  should  fall  in  with  one  ber 

order  as  follows :  looging  to  the  mighty  island  of  the 

'^  Art.  I.  The  assembly  of  the  ocean»    The  latter  ^ame  u^  with^ 

notables*  which  has  already  been  attacked*  and  defeated  them;;  two 

convened  by  the  lieutenanit'^genond  of  their  frigates  and  til  tbdji^  tirani^ 

of  the  kingdom*  shall  be  held  on  ports  were  sunk,  and  two  ships  of 

tile  15th  of  June  at  Bayonne.  The  the  linewhich  remained  wereboarA- 

deputies  shall  be  charged  with  the  ed,.  and  their  crews  mit  to  the 

sentiments,  desires,  and  complaints  t^Kirct    The  English  lost  twio  ftv 

of  those  they  represent ;  ^nd  also  ga^es*  and  received  soene  damage  in 

with  full  powerto  fix  the  basisof  th#  UiO:  other  ships*    The  engagemeiU 

new  government  for  the  kingdom*,  took  plaoe  between  Alicant   end 

<^2.  Our  cousin*  the  grand  duloe  Carthagena  on  the  S4*th  of  lasl 

of  Berg*  ah^l  continue  to  folfil  moniik  and.  lasted  two  days*  • 
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**  A  French  ship  having  on  board 
lirms,  stores,  and  money  for  Car- 
tiiagena,  believing  that  port  still  in 
possession  of  the  French  party, 
entered  it  on  the  28th>  and  was 
immediately  compelled  to  strike. 

**  The  Andalusians  have  fortified 
the  Sierra  Morena  with  artillery." 

The  whole  province  of  Arragon 
is  stated  to  be  in  a  situation  oCthe 
greatest  ferment.  The  duke  de 
ITnfantado  is  believed  to  have  in- 
dignantly rejected  the  proposition 
of  going  to  Bayonne  to  bumble  him- 
self  at  the  feet  of  Buonaparde. 

The  per  centage  due  to  Mr.  Pal* 
nier,  on  the  nett  revenue  of  the 
Post-office  beyond  2'K)y000/.  from 
the  5th  of  April,  1793,  to  the  5th 
'of  Jan.  1808,  deducting  the  pro- 
duce arising  from  increased  post- 
age and  restriction  in  franking  (ac- 
cording to  the  amount  at  which 
they  were  severally  taken),  and 
also  the  sum  of  3,000/.  a  year  re- 
"ceived  during  that  period,  amounts 
to  69,347/.  5s.  4fd. 

Mr.  Hammond,  formerly  pilot  of 
the  Saturn  (a  person  well  known 
in  this  neighbourhood),  has  been 
arrested  in  France  as  a  spy,  and 
«hot,  by  order  of  the  French  go- 
Temment.  Other  accounts  state, 
that  he  was  beheaded,  and  his  body 
dragged  round  the  town,  the  name 
of  which  is  not  mentioned.  He 
iiad  been  sent  from  the  Saturn,  on 
board  TAigle,  captain  'W^olfe,  to 
reconnoitre  the  French  coast,  and 
landed  at  a  port  near  L'Orient ;  he 
^ad  been  on  shore  twelve  days,  and 
was  preparing  to  come  off  in  a  boat, 
-when  he  was  arrested  by  two  cus- 
tom-house officers.  He  received  a 
pension  of  50/.  per  annum  from 
our  government,  for  the  informa- 
tion he  obtained  some  time  since, 
by  landing  on  tbe  enemy's  coast. 


He  was  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  biA 
had  been  many  years  in  our  service, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  had  more 
than  once  risked  his  life,  by  making 
incursions  into  France,  and  return- 
ing in  an  open  boat  to  our  ships 
off  the  coast. 

An  extraordinary  Ca*^.  —  For 
some  time  past,  a  soitr  pig,  be* 
longing  to  Mr.  Tudor  of  Lieo- 
minster,  has  been  increasing  in 
bulk,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
breeding ;  but  not  rarrowing  within 
the  usual  time  after  she  was  per- 
ceived to  be  enlarging,  and  cUlily 
increasing  in  bulk,  Mr.  Tudor  8ti8<- 
p^ct^  that  she  was  not  breedSbg, 
and  consulted  a  medical  gentlematt, 
who,  upon  viewing  the  animal, 
pronounced  that  her  complaint  was 
the  dropsy ;  and  last  we^k,  the  sow, 
under  the  direction  of  an  eminent 
surgeon,  was  tapped,  and  full  16 
gallons  of  water  was  taken  fronk 
heV,  and  she  is  ni)w  recovering; ' 

Manchester ^  June  11. — We  la- 
ment that  the  refractory  splirit 
amongst  the  weavers  in  this  town 
and  neighbourhood  still  exists.  It 
has  been  continued  by  acts  <>f  the 
most  Oppressive  kind  towards  their 
fellow  worktnen  who  have  -been 
indined  to  follow  their  employ- 
ment. From  these,  besides  taking 
aWay  iheir  shuttles,  their  pieces 
have,  in  several*  instances,  been 
cut.  To  prevent  such  daring  out- 
rages, the  military  have  patrolled 
for  several  miles  on  the  different 
Avenues  to  the  town,  for  the  pro^ 
tection  of  the  industrious  and 
well-disposed  workmen.*— That  the 
weavers  are  as  a  body,  a  loyal 
people,  we  cannot  doubt ;  but  it 
seems  certain  that  artful  agents 
amongst  them  have  mixed  political 
sentiments  witb  their  claims,  and 
have  thus  been  the  cause  of  contl>- 
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bluing  a  temper  that  seems  to  rise  island  were  to  be  froverrted  by  (heir 
in  its  demands,  as  the  manufactii-  own,  namely,  the  Spanish  laws,  utt* 
rers  offer  coDciliation*  May  they  til  his  majksty'B  pleasure  thoidd  to 
see  their  error,  and  return  to  theit  knowp.  it  w^  the  custom  of  th&f 
true  interest !  Could  the  goTern-  country  that  [Persons  shoold  mBtrf 
ment  suffer  itself  to  be  forced  by  at  aq  early  age ;  and  the!unhappy| 
Tiolence  into  particular  measures,  '  female  who.  gave  rise  to  this  prO)« 
there  would  be  a  proof  of  its  in-  secution  (Lbuisa  Calderon),  had 
efficiency,  and  that  it  Could  not  been  contracted  to  a  person  of  the 
afford  protection  to  peaceable  sub«  name  of  Pedro  Lewis ;  but  by  th^' 
Jects.  Such  attempts  must,  there-  artifices  of  his  servant  Carlos  Qw* 
fore,  be  resisted  by  force.  salez,  she  was  by  him  seduced,  and 
King's  Bench,  June  11.  he  afterwards  tobbed  hh  Aiastef  pf 
The  King,  V.  Qovemor  Picton.  2,000  ducats.  The  tobber  esd^pfsi^ 
This  cause  came  on  again  to  be  but  the  giri  was  tidten  up,  and  api' 
tried  this  day,  and  occupied  the  plication  was 'made,  to  the  goVeraoi^ 
court  (which  was  extremely  crowds  to  permit  tortuVe  to  be  inflicted^  in 
ed  the  whole  day),  from  nine  order  to  comrpelheirijodonfest  what 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  eight  she  knew  of  the  facts.  Themannef 
at  night.  .  In  which  this  toittire  was  inflicted^ 
Mr.  G^rrow,  in  stilting  the  ease  he  shodld^b^tain  fi^pA  describiilf^' 
on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  bb-  but  the  jtity  would  haVe  Hie  poii^i'tor 
served,  that  as  the  eyidence  which  hear  it  desci^^  by  the  unfbrtvU 
he  was  agaiih  about  to  adduce  in  nate  sufferer  herself  corroborates 
support  of  this  prosecution,  had  byother  evidence.  Befor|BinflJHCtiii|f 
been  already  fully  laid  before  the  the  torture,  it  was  taecessary,  ho#w 
public,  he  had  no  matter  of  novelty  eVef,  to  show  that  the  defendant,  m 
to  state  to  the  jury;  and  whatever  British  governor,  had  consented  to 
might  be  the  personal  feelings  on  it.  In  answer  'to  this,  it  was  said,* 
the  other  side,  he  protested  for  him-  that  the  defendant  was  authorized 
self,  that  out  of  this  case  he  knew  by  the  law  of  Spain  in  such  cases  \ 
nothing  of  the  defendant,  and  had  but  in  reply  to  this,  he  should  shoiK^ 
no  other  view  but  wishing  justice  ^that  no  such  law  existed  in  the 
might  be  done  to  all  parties,  deter-  Spanish  code,  that  no  Spanish  go* 
mined  on  his  part  to  do  his  duty  to'  vernor  could  have  inflicted  such  ft 
the  public.  The  horrid  barbarities*  punishment^  and  that  it  was  re- 
charged against  this  defendant  were  served  for  governor  .Picton  to  be 
such  as  had  never  before  been  charg-'  the  first  to  introduce  torture  into 
ed  against  any  British  governor,  that  island,  which  by  the  Spanish 
that  of  cruelly  torturing  a  female  laws  could  only  be  resorted  to  ia 
of  the  tender  age  of  fourteen  years,  cases  of  witchcrafl,  and  Louisa  Cal- 
He  then  stated,  that  in  the  year  deron  was  the  only  ins.taace  of  the 
1801  the  island  of  Trinidad  was  kiiid  ever  knoWn  in-  that  island, 
ceded  to  the  British  forces,  under  where  torture  was  inflicted  for  a 
general  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  different  crime.  If,  however,  some* 
when  the  defendant  was  appointed  thing  should  be  shown  oa  theothef 
governor  of  that  Island,  and  it  was  side,  from  the  old  Spanish  books, 
stipulated  that  the  people  of  the  recognizing  torture  in  such  cases, 

he 
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be  wottM  thowy  on  thecontrarj,  jury  were  to  recollect,  thai  the  idea 

that  such  lawg  were  obsolete,  and  of  applying  the  torture  did  not  ori- 

that  this,  and  this  only,  was  the  one  ginate  with  goTemor  Picton,  but 

aolitary  case  where  torture  had  ever  with  the  judge  of   the  country, 

been  inflicted,  and  he  waa  sorry  to  With  respect  to  its  se? erity,  he  had 

repeat  that  it  was  first  introduced  nothing  to  say,  but  it  must  be  re- 

by  a  British  governor ;   and  he  collected  tliat  the  prosecutrix  wa^ 

abould  further  contend,  that  from  accused  of  a  crime  which,  in  this 

the  introduction  of  the  firitish  go^/  country,  would  be  considered  a  ca- 

Ternment,  all  such  laws,  if  they  ever  pita!  offence,  and  lead  to  an  igno- 

did  exist,  must  cease,  and  be  wholly  minious  execution.    In  order  that 

Toid  and  nugatory.  the  jury  might  judge  rightly  of  tlie 

Louisa  Calderoo  was  then  exa-  case,  it  was  necessary  they  should 

mined,  and  described  the  manner  in  see  and  understand  what  the  charge 

which  the  torture  was  inflicted,  in  truly  was.    iLwas  not  for  causing 

nearly  the  same  way  she  had  done  Louisa  Calderon  to  be  cruelly  tor- 

on  tbie  former  trials  with  the  excep-  tured,  but  giving  an  order  that  tor- 

tion  that  she  now  gave  her  evidence  ture  should  be  applied*    He  did 

in  the  English  language,  with  much  not,  however,  mean  to  say,  that  if 

fluencf  and  correctness.    Having  his  conduct  was  illegal,  he  was  not 

described  the  pike  on  which  she  by  the  laws,  and  in  a  moral  point 

atood,  suspended  by  a  rope  and  of  view,  answerable ;  but  the  im« 

pulley  from  the  ceuing,  her  faint-  prisonment  and  severe  treatment 

mg>  &c.  &C.  she  further  stated,  that  were  not  applicable  to  him,  unless 

the  persons  present  were  Begerot,  the  governor  waa  to  be  considered 

the  judge*  who  first  applied  to  the  as  the  gaoler  and  executioner.  The 

«)vemor  for  the  order  to  torture ;,  only  point,  therefore,  which  the 

De  Castro,  tlie  escribado,  or  secre-  jury  had  to  try  was,  whether  go- 

tacy  to  the  judge ;   and  Ralphp  vernor  Picton  had  ordered  the  tor- 

Shando,  the  aJgua^sil  or  constable!,  ture  to  be  applied  unlawfully  and 

She  also  stated,  that  when  brought  maliciously,  or  otherwise  rbut,  in 

before  the  governor,  he  said  if  she  fketf  the  malice  might  be  of  course 

did  not  declare  who  had  got  the  inferred,  if  the  thing  was  done  ille- 

Inoney^  he  would  make  the  hang*  gaily.    If  the  law  was  in  existence,, 

man  pass  his  hands  over  her.  he  waa  authorized  and  bound  by  it 

'    Balpbo  Shando  corroborated  her  ta  exercise  that  power, 

statement.  A  great  number  of  depositions 

The  order  for  applying  the  tor^  were  then  read  to  prove  the  lawa  of 

tore  was  then  produced^  and  ap-  Spain  on  this  subject, 

peared  in  the  words  following  >—  After  a  vast  body  of  evidence 

**  Appliquez  la  question*  d  ZouUa  being  adduced,  to  show  that  torture 

CMeroni.  was  authorized  by  the  Spanish  laws, 

(Signed)      The  Govshnor.  and  much  argument  on  both  sides, 

Mr.  Dallas,  in  stating  the  case  of  it  was  at  length  agreed  that  a  spe- 

the  defendant,  admiudi  the  facts  cial  verdict  £ould  be  taken ;  and 

%»  have  hfi;^  fully  proved.,  but  the  after  a  charge  from  lord  EUenbo- 

roughs 

*  The  torture. 
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roughi  m  which  he  obserrecf,  that  Iftitker,  Ae  water  nerer  touched 

howevertlielaw  of  Spain  authorised  me  till  the  last  night,  when  I  wag 

torture,  and  that  governor  Picton  also  obliged  to  move.    When  W6 

had  not  acted  maliciously,  in  his  came  within  forty  miles  of  CarliH 

opinion  he  had  acted  extra-judici-  crona,  the  wind  became  direct  weiCt 

ally,  for  the  derqier  appeal  was  not  and  blew  a  gale :  we  were  sevend 

to  the  governor,  but  to  the  king  of  times  dose  to  the  island  of  Olandj 

England,  and  therefore  the  court  but  could  not  land  on  account  of 

would  infer  that  he  was  guilty  of  the  ice ;  but  that  would  not  hava 

the  fact.  prevented  our  attempting  it,  had 

The  jury  then  returned  a  spe-  not  the  captain  said  that  there  was 

cial  verdict :  That,  at  the  time  of  no  place  for  anchorage,  nor  waoi 

the  cession  of  the  island  of  Trini-  there  a  harbonr ;  io  we  tacked 

dad  to  the  British  force,  the  law  of  about  till  the  6th,  all  the  time  th« 

Spain  authorized  torture,  and  that  pumps  going,  and  all  hands  bal^ 

governor  Picton  had  not  acted  ma-  the  ship;  but  we  did  not  gain  oS 

Rciously,  except  so  far  as  the  taw  the  letik,  am)  had  always  roar  or 

inferred  from  tne  facts.    Upon  the  tre  feet  water  in  the  hmd. 

other  counts  of  the  indictment,  the  **  On  the  6th  inst.  at  noon,  colo- 

jur^  found  a  general  verdiot  of^--  nel  Pollen  adced  die  captain  if  he 

Guilty.  thought  the  ship  could  stuid  the 

The  trl^l  did  not  tenninate  until  sea  ?   He  answered,  that  *  It  was 

near  eight  o'clock  at  night.1  hnpiossible  ;*  whence  ft^rould  9f^ 

Affecting  Narrative.— We  have  pear,  that  had  colonel  P.  not  pot 

ah*eady  motioned  the  melancholv  the  question,  the  ship  musi  the 

fate  of  Lord  Royston.    The  for-  next  day  have  ftundere^  with  us 

lowing  letter  from  one  of  the  pafr-  aU« 

sengers  on  board  the  vessel  gives  **  Upon  receiving  that  answer  £1*001 

further  particulars  of  this  unfortu-  the  captain,  colonel  Pollen  ordered 

nate  event : —  him  immediately  to  put  back,  and 

**  Memel,  April  12, 1808,  N.S^  make  the  first  port  (this  was  Me- 

*'  On  Saturday,  the  2nd  inst.N^S,  mel) ;  and .  as  it  blew  a  gale,  and 

at  12  o'clock  at  noon,  we  sailed  the  wind  quite  inir,  we  were  sure 

from  Liebau  with  a  fair  wind,  and  of  readiing  it  early  next  morning. 

ice  for  about  two  versts  only,  after  During  the  whole  of  the  day  add 

which  we  got  into  clear  water,  and  night,  we  were  employed  in  dear* 

from  that  time  saw  no  more  ice.  ing  the  ship  ofwater,  and  prevented 

This  fair  wind  continued  for  about  it   exceeding  five   feet.    At  two 

twenty- four  hours,  and  carried  us  o'dodc  in  the  morning  of  the  7th, 

within  forty  English  miles  of  Caris-  we  saw  the  coast,  and,  at  four,  Me- 

cron^    The  ship  began  to  make  a  mel.    I  immediately  went  into  the 

little  water  the  first  night,  but  it  hold,  opened  my  desk,  and  took  out 

was  a  trifie ;  the  secood  night  how-  what  money  I  had  there,^  placing  it 

ever  increased  so  much,  that  Messrs.  in  the  pocket  of  my  kibitker,  thi^t 

Bayley,   Becher,    Renny,  Focke,  I  mij^ht  secure  it  at  a  momentii 

and  Pereyra,  who  were  lying  upon  warning,  in  case  of  danger ;  I  then 

hay,  were  obliged  to  move  to  a  locked  my  desk,  and  left  my  ser* 

higher  place ;  but  as  I  lay*  in  my  vant  to  put  it  away. 

«  When 
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**  When  I  came  upon  deck,  we 
were  close  to  the  bar;  I  had  not 
been  there  five  minutes*  when  the 
ahip  struck  with  such  violence,  that 
the  ladies  and  children  in  the  cabin, 
and  the  passengers  in  the  hold,  had 
just  tirae  to  reach  the  deck,  when 
the  ship  filled  with  water,  and  im- 
nediatelj  after,  the  rudder  was 
knocked  off. 

'<  The  women  now  took  refuge 
in  the  sailors'  cabin  upon  deck, 
whete  I  also  put  the  children. 

**  Tlie  sea  running  dreadfully 
high,  we  were  obliged  to  cut  away 
the  mast,  to  prevent  the  ship  up- 
setting; the  boats  were  then  cut 
loose  and  launched,  and  lord 
Jloystoo,  with  four  or  five  others, 
jumped  into  theip>  hut  were  upset 
m  a  moment. 

"  I  determined  to  take  ray 
chance  with  the  women,  and  fol- 
lowed them  into  the  round-house, 
where  I  found  eleven  persons; 
Mrs.  Pollen,  and  three  servants, 
Mrs.  Barnes,  three  children  and 
maid,  Pereyra,  and  Focke.  All 
the  rest  of  our  dear  friends,  except 
those  who  were  lost  by  getting  into 
the  boats,  were  immediatt'ly  washed 
oyerboard. 

"  Shortly  after,  the  life-boat 
came  alongside,  and  found  the  cap- 
tain and  three  sailors  upon  the 
bowsprit,  who,  telling  the  captain 
i)f  the  lifc'hoat  that  every  one  else 
was  woahed  overboard,  it  put  off, 
leaving  ui  twelve  in  the  round- 
housot  in  water  up  to  the  middle. 

"  Tber^  was  only  one  dry  bed*- 
place,  into  which  we  put  the  chil- 
dren, but  Mr.  Focke  prayed  for 
God's  sake  we  would  permit  him 
to  go  in  too,  as  he  could  not  en- 
dure the  cold.  Mr,  Pereyra  sat 
upon  a  chest;  and  had  Mrs.  Pollen 


on  his  knees ;  Mrs.  Bames'sat  vpos 
another  chest,  with  her  little  one 
at  her  breast,  the  water  covering 
the  chests. 

<'  That  night  we  all  went  to 
prayers,  forgave  our  enemies,  and 
resigned  ourselves  to  the  Almighty. 

*<  Next  morning  at  eight  o'docx, 
Anthony,  who  was  out,  gave  notice 
that  the  life-boat  was  at  the  bow-^ 
sprit.  I  went  out  with  Mrs.  Pol- 
len and  the  youngest  cl^ld ;  Mrs. 
P«  with  great  difficulty  reached  the 
life- boat.  I  was  twice  knocked 
down  by  the  sea,  with  a  child  in 
one  arm,  but  succeeded  ia  keeping 
fast  hold  with  the  other.  Finding, 
however,  my  strength  failing  me» 
I  gave  the  child  to  Ann  (  Mrs.  B.'8 
maid), desiring  her  to  reipain  where 
she  was,  till  I  could  send  one  of 
th^  men  from  the  life-boat  to  take 
the  child.  Whether  she  attempted 
to  foljow  me  or  not  I  cannot  say, 
but  just  as  I  threw  myself  into  the 
boat,  the  sailors  called  out  that  the 
woman  with  the  child,  and  a  man, 
were  washed  overboard ;  this  man 
was  Hearn,  Mrs.  PoUen*$  servant* 

**  The  weather  was  too  boistet:^ 
ous  to-  permit  the  boat  to  remain 
long  where  it  was ;  it  therefore  put 
off  with  Mrs.  Pollen,  her  servant 
Anthony,  Mrs.  Pereyr^^  and  my- 
aelf. 

"  When  we  reached  the  shore,  I 
told  the  people  there  were  still  four 
living  persons  on  hoard,  viz.  Mrs, 
Barnes,  her  two  children,  and  the 
third  servant  of  Mrs.  PoUen.  They 
were  with  difficulty  persuaded  to 
return,  and  succeeded  in  saving 
them. 

"  Mr.  Focke  had  died  during  tli^ 
night,  from  cold,  in  the  little  bed- 
place  before  described  ;  the  body  is 
now  on  shor^,  and  is  to  be  buried 

tO'tnorrowx 
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to*morrow,  according  to  the  direc- 
tions  he  gave  me  about  half  an  hour 
before  his  death. 

"Mr.  Pereyra  is  not  expected 
to  survive  this  day. 

**  Mrs.  Barnes  is  laid  np,  having 
had  her  feet  frozen.  Mrs.  Pollen 
is  tolerable,  but,  as  you  can  ima- 
gine, very  low.  We  were  upwards 
of  forty  hours  without  meat  or 
drink,  and  must  have  all  perished, 
had  we  remained  six  hours  longer. 

"  An  estafette  has  been  sent  to 
the  king  at  Koningsberg.  The 
French  consul  here  is  very  civil, 
and  has  offered  to  do  any  thing  in 
his  power  to  assist  us,  even  to  write 
to  Paris  for  passports. 

"  I  have  lost  every  thing  belong- 
ing to  me ;  and  there  is  little  hope 
of  my  recovering  any  thing,  as  the 
ship  is  going  to  pieces.  Mrs. 
Barnes  saved  only  a  small  trunk  of 
the  children's  linen.  • 

"  The  hospitality  and  attentibn 
we  poor  survivors  meet  with  at 
this  place,  are  beyond  expresnon.** 

LOST. 

Lord  Royston,  and  man  servant^ 

Colonel  Pollen,  and  one  man- 
servant. 

Mrs.  Barnes's  man-servant,  maid- 
servant, and  youngest  child. 

Mr.  Halliday's  servant,  Thomas 
D.  Bayley,  Mr.  Becher,  Mr.  Ken- 
ny. 

Mr.  Focke  (died  on  board),  and 
Mr.  Pereyra  (since  dead  on  shore.) 

ALIVE. 

Mrs.  Barnes,  and  two  children ; 
Mrs.  Pollen,  and  two  servants. 

Mr.  Halliday,  captain,  and  three 
sailors. 

Manchester,  June  15. — -Parties 
of  the  weavers  assembled  yesterday 
at  and  near  the  New-cross,  and  in 
Newton  lane ;  but  they  dispersed 
peaceably,  after  being  cautioned  by 


the  general  «ent  hither  td  cdmniMl 
the  troops,  sir  Charles  Ross,  I  lie* 
lieve,  who  humanely  advised  them 
to  return  to  their  employment,  lest 
a  contrary  conduct  should  subject 
them  to  disagreeable  consequences* 
Every  thing  has  been  tranquil  do-* . 
ring  this  day. 

Sfanchester^   June  SI.— Owing  , 
to  the  perfect  tranquillity  whi<m 
reigned  here  during  the  greater  part 
of  last  week,  I  had  cherished  thtt 
hope  that  every  thing  was  settled^ 
and   any  further    communioatioa 
from  me,  on  so  disagreeable  a  sob«^ 
ject,  rendered  unnecessary.    Thla     * 
hope,  •  however,   I  regret  to  sajf^ 
has  been  disappointed.  Yest^daj^, 
large  bodies  of  .refractory  weaven 
again  assembled  in  St.  George's* ' 
fields  and  neighboaring  streets,  and 
not  only  stopped  all  the  looms  they 
found  at  work,    bat   intercepted 
every  weaver  coming  in  with  fini^- 
ed  pieces,  ^r  going  out  with  fresh 
work,  forcing  the  workmen  to  re^'; 
turn    from    whence   they-   camei.' 
Some  pieces,  indeed,  are  said  to  ' 
have  been  actually  cut  out,  or  de- 
stroved  in  the  looms.  Considerable 
bodies  of  the  above  deluded  arti* 
sans  have  likewise  met  in  the  same    - 
places  this  day,   but  indicated  ra« 
ther  a  peaceable  disposition. .  Par* 
ties  of  the  fourth  dragoon  guards 
have  patrolled  the  streets  in  that 
vicinity  during  the  day ;  a  measure 
which  has  probably  prevented  a 
repetition  of  the  scenes  of  yester-** 
day,  and  afforded  the  well-disposed 
country-weavers   a  quiet    ingresi 
and  egress.      » 

22.  Duel  ExtraorcUnary.^^h 
very  novel  species  of  duel  has  lately  '  ' 
taken  place  at  Paris.  M.  de  Gran- 
pree  and  M.  Le  Pique  having  quar* 
relied  about  Mademoiselle  Tirevit, 
a  celebrated  opera-dancer,  who  was 

kept 
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kept  by  cht  former,  but  btd  been 
<li«cuvered  in  an  intrigue  with  the 
latter,  a  challenge  ensued.  Being 
both  men  of  elevated  mind,  they 
agreed  to  fight  in  balloons,  and  in 
order  to  give  time  for  their  pre* 
pafatioo,  it  was  determined  that 
the  4uel  should  take  place  on  that 
day  afionth.  Accordmgly,  on  the 
8rdofMay,tbe parties  met  at  a  field 
•djoinmg  the  Thuilleries,  where 
Iheir  respective  balloons  were  ready 
to  receive  them*  Each,  attended 
by  »  second,  ascended  his  car, 
'  loaded  with  blunderbusses,  as  pis* 
-tola  could  not  be  expected  to  be 
efficient  in  their  probable  situations. 
A  great  multitude  attended,  hear* 
ing  of  the  balloons,  but  little  dream* 
lag  of  their  purpose:  the  Parisians 
merely  looked  for  the  novelty  of  a 
balloon  race.  At  nine  o'clock  the 
cords  were  cut,  and  the  balloons 
SMcended  majestically  amidst  the 
alMiits  of  the  spectators.  The  wind 
was  moderate,  blowing  from  the 
N.N.W.  and  they  kept,  as  far  as 
ceuld  be  judged,  within  about  80 

Crds  of  each  other.  When  they 
d  mounted  to  the  height  of  about 
000  yards,  M.  Le  Pique  fired  his 
piece  ineffectually;  almost  imme- 
diately after,  the  fire  was  returned 
by  M.  Granpree,  and  penetrated 
Ins  adversaiy's  balloon ;  the  con* 
aaquence  of  which  was  its  rapid 
descent,  and  M.  Le  Pique  and  his 
second  were  both  dashed  to  pieces 
on  a  house-top,  over  which  the  bal* 
loon  fell.  The  victorious  Gran« 
pree  then  mounted  alofl  in  the 
grandest  style,  and  descended  safe 
with  his  second,  about  seven  leagues 
from  the  spot  of  ascension. 

I  am  extremely  sorry  to  say, 
that  the  refractory  weavers  have 
met  again  this  day,  and  evin- 
ced a  more  turbulent  dispositiott 


than  at  any  period  of  the  dis- 
pute. They  have  burnt  in  effigy 
several  respectable  manufacturers, 
whom  they  deem  the  most  hostile 
to  their  claims,  and  stopped  every 
loom  in  that  part  of  the  town, 
which  is  unfortunately  the  scene  of 
their  unlawful  meetings.  Many 
pieces  of  different  goods  have  been 
maliciously  destroyed  by  means  of 
spirit  of  vitriol  or  aqua  fortis, 
which  they  artfully  Convey  to  the 
looms  through  the  medium  of  a 
syringe,  from  which  the  destructive 
ingredient  is  squirted  through  the 
broken  panes  in  the  windows;  and 
sometimes  it  is  dropped  upon  the 
bags  hung  over  workmen's  sboul* 
ders,  containing  pieces. 

The  women  are,  if  possible,  more 
turbulent  and  mischievous  than  the 
men.  Their  insolence  to  the  sol- 
diers and  special  constables  is  in« 
tolerable,  and  they  seem  to  be  con* 
fident  of  deriving  impunity  from 
their  sex.  Two  men  were  appre*> 
bended  yesterday,  and  three  this 
day,  and  lodged  in  the  New  Bayley 
prison.  One  of  the  persons  con^ 
oerned  in  burning  the  prison  at 
Rochdale  has  likewise  been  taken 
intocustody,and  committed  to  Lan- 
caster-castle. 

To  such  a  length  have  these  de- 
luded men  carried  their  audacity, 
that  written  papers  were  this  day 
stuck  upon  the  walla  in  Newton- 
lane,  &c  threatening  destruction 
to  the  houses  of  all  weavers  who 
shall  attempt  to  throw  ^  shuttle, 
until  every  mannfiEicturer  agrees  to 
an  advance  of  wages. 

The  military  continue  upon  duty 
night  and  day,  and  the  magistrates 
and  constables  are  indefatigable  In 
their  exertions  to  preserve  the  pub- 
lic tranquillity.  With  exception  of 
this  town  and  its  vicinity,  all  is 

^uiet, 
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quiet,  most  of  the  weavers  having  himself  astride  that   part  of  the 

resumed  their  work.  spire   which  the    Btorm    had  bent 

Singular   Animal. — A   respect-  into  a  horizontal  position  ;  lie  had 

able  farmer  of  Westrtp,    in    the  scarcely  done  so,  when  to  the  hor- 

county  of  Gloucester,  has  a  calf,  ror  of  those  below,  the  whole  gave 

now  troout  seven  weeks  old,  which  way,  and  with  the  ball  and   about 

has  but  three  legs.      The  two  fore  one  too    of    the  stone-work,   the 

legs  are  perfect,  but  there  is  only  unhappy  wretch  was  precipitated 

one  behind,  which  however,  serves  in  a  moment ;  he  fell  upon  the  first 

him  to  walk  witli  ;  which  he  does  scaffold,  and    was   carried  by  the 

with  as  much  freedom  as  if  he  pos-  weight  through  the  two  next  stages, 

sessed  the  other.  when  his  clothes  entangled  in  the 

An  extraordinary  large  fish  was  timbers,  and  he  was  detained  ;  the 
caught  a  few  days  ago,  in  a  mac-  ball  passed  down  to  another  stage 
kerel  net,  at  Mount's-bay  of  a  of  the  scaffolding,  and  the  stone- 
species  towhich  thefisliermen  were  work,  hurled  from  an  height  of 
strangers;  but  we  are  informed,  by  200  feet  was  forced  neaily  a  yard 
a  gentleman  of  considerable  soolo-  beneath  the  surface  of  the  pave- 
gical  science,  who  saw  it,  that  it  inenl  in  Patrick's  close.  The  mao 
was  a  male  of  the  fish  denominated  soon  extricated  himself  from  his 
the  basking  shark.  It  was  full  30  difficulties,  descended  exultingly  to 
feet  long,  and  of  great  bulk.  Its  the  street,  and  was  carried  in  per- 
liver  alone  was  estimated  at  a  ton  feet  safety  to  the  next  whiskey- 
weight.  A  man  might  easily  have  shop,  to  celebrate  this  extraordi- 
crept  down  its  throat.  The  strength  nary  exploit.  The  ball  was  put  up 
of  Its  jaws  were  so  great,  that  the  in  the  year  175*. 
hsherman  having  thrust  his  boat-  27.  This  morning  his  reverence 
hook  inlo  its  mouth  to  turn  it,  the  nuncio  fromhisholineasthepope 
whilestrugglingiii  the  net,  itsnap-  had  his  final  audience  of  Messrs. 
ped  off  the  shaft  of  it,  he  said,  as  if  Canning  and  Perreval.  He  after- 
it  were  a  pipe-stem.  A  female  of  wards  took  a  friendly  leave  of  hia 
the  basking-shark,  but  of  less  bulk,  grace  the  duke  of  Portland  and 
was  caught  a  few  years  ago  on  the  lord  Mulgrave  respectively.  Be- 
coast  of  Dorsetshire.  tween  eight  and  nine  at  night,  his 

Ireland,  June  27. — On  Monday  reverence  left  town  for  Portsmouth 

se'Dnighi,  the  scaffolding  which  has  from  whence  he  is  to  proceed  with 

been  raised  round  the  spire  of  St.  a  very  large  convoy  of  merchants, 

Patrick's  cathedra!,  Dublin  (in  or-  adventurers,  and  Portugueze  emi- 

de'r  to  reach  the  top,  some  time  grants,  for  the  ISrazils,  of  which 

siocedisturbedbyathunder-storm),  territory  he  is  to  be  ihe  metropo- 

haviog  been   completed  to  within  litan. 
ten  feet  of.  the  ball,  a  thoughtless 

wretch,  for  a  stnali  wager,  deter-  '                                "" 

mined  to  be  the  first  who  should  JULY. 
reach  the  ball.       He  accordingly 

clambered  up  by   his    hands    and  On  Friday  the  following  letter 

knees,  and,  to  the  extreme  terror  was  sentby  lord  Castlereagh  to  tha* 

of  a  multitude  of  spectators  placed  lord  mayor:— 

Vol.  L.  E                                  Downing- 
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Douming  street,  July  1,  1808. 

<*  My  Lord, 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint 
YOur  lordship,  that  dispatches  have 
been  received  from  major-general 
Spencer,  dated  off  Cadiz  the  6th 
ultimo,  by  which  it  appears  that  a 
negociation  had  been  entered  into 
between  his  majesty's  naval  and 
military  commanders  off  that  port, 
with  deputies  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  provisional  government  of 
the  province  of  Andalusia,  assem- 
bled at  Seville,  the  result  of  which 
had  been  forwarded  for  the  appro- 
bation of  the  said  government. 

"  Every  arrangement  had  been 
taken  for  the  reduction  of  the 
^French  ships,  and  admiral  Purvis 
had  been  mvited  by  the  Spanish 
commanders  to  anchor  his  fleet  at 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  with  a 
yiew  to  co-operate  in  compelling 
the  common  enemy  to  surrender. 

<'  It  appears  that  the  southern 
provinces  of  Spain  had  declared 
against  Franoe;  and  dispatches  of 
the  4th  ult.  received  from  lieut.- 
I^eneral  sir  H.  Dalrymple,  at  Gib- 
raltar, mention,  that  the  Spanish 
army  before  that  fortress,  rein- 
forced by  the  greater  part  of  the 
garrison  of  Ceuta,  had  mutinied 
against  the  French.   I  am,  &c.  &c. 

•*  Castlereagh." 
'  «  Right  Hon.  Lord  Mayor:' 

10.  A  remarkable  instance  of 
the  fatal  effects  of  the  introduction 
of  virulent  animal  matter  into  the 
human  system,  lately  happened  in 
ttiecase  of  James  Grey,  a  shep- 
herd, in  the  service  of  Mr.  Arcn- 
hold,  of  Hetton,  who  in  the  act  of 
skinning  a  sheep  which  had  died  of 
disease  (the  thorter  ill)  and  was  at 
t}ie  time  in  a  state  of  putrescence, 
Incidentally  cut  one  of  his  fingers 
with  the  knife.    The  effects  of  Uie 


potsoDou&  matter  was  truly  asto- 
nishing ;  for  on  his  going  home  in 
the  evening,  he  complained  to  his . 
wife  **  that  he  had  inoculated  him- 
self, and  he  already  began  to  feel 
the  bad  consequences  of  it  over  all 
that  side  of  his  body  on  which  the 
finger  was  cut.*'  At  five  the  next 
morning,  medical  assistance  was 
sent  for,  but  no  kind  of  relief 
could  be  given;  and  with  suchra* 
pidity  did  the  morbific  matter  at* 
tack  his  system,  that  he  became  a 
corpse  in  the  highest  degree  of 
putridity,  by  eleven  o'clock  that 
day,  being  less  than  twenty-four 
hours  from  the  introduction  of  the 
matter.  ^     , 

13.  Death  of  the  Marquis  Solano 
— The  death  of  the  marquis  Solano, 
late  governor  of  Cadiz,  did  not,  as 
it  has  been  confidently  stated,  take 
place  at  the  village  of  Chiclana, 
about  three  leagues  from  Cadiz,  but 
at  his  palace,  or  the  government- 
house,  in  that  city.  Solano's  inti- 
macy with  the  French  admiral,  and 
his  great  attachment  to  the  French 
interest,  had  long  been  the  subject 
of  much  suspicion  and  distrust  with 
several  of  the  principal  inhabitants : 
but  it  was  not  until  the  reported 
approach  of  tlie  French  troops 
from  Madrid,  the  arrival  of  which 
under  the  command  of  Dupont,  he 
anxious) t^  looked  for,  that  the  po- 
pular ind'wtiation  broke  forth.  The 
people,  Jfn  great  numbers,  and 
headed  by  several  Spanish  officers 
and  merchants,  having  collected 
about  his  palace,  made  fin  earnest 
and  formal  dematQd  for  arms  and 
ammunition.  Solano  presented  him- 
self at  the  balcotiy,  and,  in  a  long 
speech,  endeavoured  to  convince 
them  that  the  power  of  Buonaparte 
was  irresistible,  and  that  by  having 
recourse  to  foree>  they  would  ac- 
celerate 
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celerate  thdir  own  ruin.    lie  Wav  cut  or  torn  to  piecer,  and  hbbaaM; 

heard  for  a  considerable  time  witli  was  taken  out),  suspended  on  thflr 

great  patience^  but  was  at  length  point  of  a  spear  or  pike»  and  caf-^ 

overpowered    by    the    shouts    of  ried  through  Cadiz  as  that  of  aa 

*<  Arms  ^  ammunition !    long  Irve  infamous   traitor  to  his  kkig.  and 

Ferdinand  the  Seventh  !*'  They  in-  country. 

sisted  upon  admission,  and  endea-  A  singular  instance  of  the  aagM 

voured  to  force  an  entrance.     So-  city  of  a  Newfoundland  dog  oe-^ 

lano  then  entreated  a  conference  curred  a  few  days  since  oa-  A^^ 

with  any  two  delegates  they  might  river.    As  Mr«  Cook,  who  keopt 

nominate,   to*  whom  he  promised  a  tavern  in  Cleveland-street,  and  •" 

admission,    provided   the    people  party  of  friends,   were  retarninft 

would  desist  from  violence.     His  from  Richmond,  where  they  had^ 

request  was  granted*    The  twode-  been  spending  the  day,  the  boat 

puties  were  accordingly  appointed,  upset  a  little  below  Atew^ridge* 

and  allowed  to  enter  the  house,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  C,  who  is  a 

The  instant  thev  entered  the  apart-  very  corpulent  man,  shifting  fron* 

ment  in  which  he  was^  he  shot  one  bis  side  of  the  boat  too  suodenljr* 

of  them  through  the  head  with  a  Having  a  Newfoundland  dog  09 

pistol ;  the  other  was  seized  bv  him  board,  the  faithful  animal  imme-' 

and  his  attendants,  and  precipitated  diatel y  laid  hold  of  his  master,  and 

from  the  balcony  into  the  street,  took  him  on  shore,  and  vetumed 

This  -desperate  violence,  instead  of  again  with  an  astonishing^  speed  to^ 

inspiring  the  populace  with  terror,  the   boat,   and  ^ontinut^d   to   to* 

as  Solano  might  have  hoped,  served  backward  and  forwards   until  be 

but  to  excite  their  animosity,  and  had  rescued  six  men  from   their, 

inflame  their  indignation.  Thedoors  perilous  situations  in  less  than  ft 

were  forced  in  an  instant,  all  his  quarter  of  an  hour,  to  the  admire* 

guards  and  attendants  were  di«-  tion  of  a  multitude  of  spectatora» 

armed,  and  Solano  himself,   after  who  had  assembled  on  the  bridge*  ^ 

attempting  to  escape  by  the  roof.  The  following  account  is  gi^en 

was  seized  and  conveyed  for  exe-  by  the  gardener  of  the  rev.  Dr. 

cution   to   the    public  square  or  DrakeofAmersham, respecting  the 

place.     While  threatened  with  im-  extraordinary  produce  of  a  single 

mediate  death,  such  was  his  perti-  grain  of  wheat  in  the  garden  of  that 

nacityan  favour  of  France,  that  he  gentleman.    *'  On  the  1st  day  of 

continued  to  extol  Duonaparte,and  AugU9t,  I  sowed,  pr  rather  set|  a 

menace  his  countrymen  with  de-  single  grain  of  red  wheat;  and  in 

struction,  for  what  he  called  their  the  latter  end  of  September,  when 

rebellion.    Among  the  various  ex-  the  plant  had  tillered,  I  took  it  upt 

pressions  of  that  nature,  having  and  slipped  or  divided  it  into  (bur 

fervently  exclaimed  that  <*  he  was  sets  of  slips.    Those  four  sett  I 

ready  to  die  in  the  cause  of  the  planted^  and  they  grew  and  tillered 

great  Napoleon,''  one  of  the  per-^  as  weH  as  the  6r8t.    In  the  end  of 

sons  near  him  was  so  exasperated,  November  I  took  theny  up  a  se- 

tJiat  he  struck  him  on  the   head  cond  time,   and  made    thirty-aix 

with  a  club,  and  literally  beat  out  plants    or   lets.    These   I    again 

his  brains.    His  body  was  nearly  planted,  which  grew  till  Marchi^ini 

E  2  whigb 
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which  month,  I,  a  third  time,  took 
up  my  plants,  and  divided  them 
into  256  plants  or  sets.  For  the 
remaining  part  of  (the  summer,  till 
the  month  of  August,  they  had 
nothing  done  to  them,  except  hoe- 
ing the  ground  clean  from  the 
weeds,  till  the  corn  \vas  ripe. 
When  it  was  gathered,  I  had  the 
ears  counted  or  numbered,  and 
they  were  3,511  ;  a  great  part  of 
which  proved  as  good  grain  as  ever 
grew  out  of  the  earth.  Many  of 
the  ears  measured  six  inches  in 
length,  some  very  middling  grains, 
tome  very  light  and  thin.  This 
was  the  reason  I  did  not  number 
the  grains;  but  there  was  better 
than  half  a  bushel  of  corn  in  the 
whole  produce  of  the  one  grain  of 
wheat  in  one  year." 

Soap-suds,  after  washing,  is  not 
only  an  excellent  manure,  but  is  a 
remedy  against  the  insects  which 
infest  wall  trees ;  it  will  dislodge 
and  destroy  the  insects  which  have 
already  formed  their  nests  among 
the  leaves,  and  if  used  early  in  the 
year,  will  prevent  their  settling  on 
them.  Common  potash,  dissolved 
in  water,  may  be  used  instead  of 
soap-suds,  and  six  or  eight  wa- 
terings at  the  beginning  of  the 
spring  will  secure  the  plants  from 
insects. 

Manor-house^  Hayes,  Middle- 
sex, July,  13,  1802. 

The  extraordinary  heat  of  yes- 
terday and  to-day,  which  exceeds 
any  ever  previously  experienced  in 
England,  induces  me  to  send  you  a 
correct  account  of  it,  as  observed 
in  a  north  open  aspect  at  this 
house,  by  two  thermdmeters,  by 
Ramsden  and  Gary,  quite  detached. 

On  Tuesday  the  12th  inst.  at  two 
P.  M.  both  stood  at ...  87  deg. 

At  midnight •••.•<. ••%  69 


At  half  past  eleven  this    ^ 
morning    90 

And  at  this   instant,   at 
one,  have  fallen  to  ...  88 

The  hot  Sunday  and  Tuesday, 
in  the  year  1790,  only  amounted  to 
83  degrees  in  open  shaded  situa- 
tions. The  average  heat  of  the 
West  Indies  is  about  82  degrees. 

The  thermometer  under  the 
northern  entrance  of  the  Royal 
Exchange,  was  Thursday  at  noon 
at  87.  The  thermometer  in  the 
shade  at  a  window  in  the  open  air, 
opposite  St.  James's  park  (without 
any  reflection  of  heat),  was  on 
Tuesday  last,  at  three  o'clock  P.M. 
at  88^,  and  on  Wednesday  at  9^ 
In  a  transparent  glass  thermometer 
at  a  window  in  the  Strand,  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  it  was  101. 

The  heat  of  the  atmosphere  in 
the  north-eastern  part  of  Lincoln, 
on  Wednesday  the  13th,  exceeded 
what  it  is  stated  to  have  been  in 
my  other  part  of  the  kingdom.  A 
thermometer  made  by  Nairne  and 
Blunt,  hanging  in  the  shade,  in  a 
north  aspect)  at  Gainsborough,  at 
one  o'clock  in  the  day  stood  at 
ninety-four  degrees  (ten  degrees 
higher  than  the  meteorological  re- 
cords of  this  country  state  it  to 
have  ever  been  before).  Human 
efforts  were  paralised  under  such  a 
temperature,  and  many  of  the 
brute  creation  died.  A  respectable 
correspondent  assures  us,  that  *<  a 
large  quantity"  of  sheep  was  found 
dead  at  Burgh  in  the  Marsh,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Spilsby, 
which  had  perished  by  the  heat. 

Chi  Friday  se'nnight,  after  a  day 
of  the  most  oppressive  and  exces- 
sive heat,  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bath  was  visited  with  a  more  tre- 
mendous storm  of  thunder,  light- 
ning, and  hail,  than  was  ever  re-- 
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tnembered  to  have  been  experi- 
enced. The  roiling  of  the  distant 
thunder,  and  quick  succession  of 
the  flashes  of  vivid  h'ghtning,  com- 
pletely illumining  the  hemisphere 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
formed  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city  a  truly  grand  and  awful  spec- 
tacle. The  storm  extended  beyond 
Bristol,  in  which  city,  hailstones 
were  picked  up  of  nearly  an  inch 
in  circumference.  At  Newton, 
Corston,  and  Kelstcn,  most  of  the 
windows  that  lay  in  the  direction 
of  the  storm  have  been  broken,  as 
well  as  (he  glass  of  the  hothouses, 
&c.  in  the  gardens  of  Gore  Lang- 
ton,  esq.  at  Newton,  and  sir  Caesar 
Hawkins,  &c.  at  Kelston,  where 
considerable  damage  has  been  done 
to  the  young  plantations,  as  the  hail 
descended  in  several  places  ia  large 
flakes  a£  two  inches  in  thickness. 

The  effects  of  the  storm  in  So- 
merset and  Gloucester  are  most 
distressing.  Some  farmers  have 
suffered  damage  in  their  corn,  &c. 
to  a  considerable  amount^— from  2 
to  S,  4,  and  500/.  and  upwards. 

14?.  Latv  Intelligence^ — In  the 
king's  bench,  an  indictment  was 
tried  against  Edward  Brown,  Ed- 
ward W.  Roberts,  and  Elizabeth 
Dorothy  Roberts,  alias  Brown, 
alias  Cole,  for  a  conspiracy  to 
cheat  divers  tradesmen  of  their 
goods,  by  deceit  and  misrepresen- 
tation : — Brown  took  a  house  at 
No.  36,  Great  Coram-street,  Rus- 
sel- square,  and  Mrs.  Roberts  passed 
for  his  wife.  They  had  a  chariot, 
and  servants  proper  for  such  an  es- 
tablishment, and  their  habit  was  to 
drive  to  tra'desmen's  houses  and 
give  their  orders,  the  mansion  in 
Coram-street  serving  as  a  conveni- 
ent depot  for  the  articles  furnished. 
The  almost  uniform  representation 


by  Brown  wto,  that  he  was  a.  #ine^ 
merchant  of  eminence^  and  carried 
on  business  in  the  city,  where  he 
had  a  suitable  counting-house ;  and 
that  he  had  estates  in  Scotland. 
The  fraud  was  consummated  by 
confessing  a  judgment  to  Roberta, 
who  having  entered  the  house  upoa 
that  judgment,  sought  to  sell  the 
goods  in  execution  under  the  she- 
riff's hammer.  Iq  defence,  it  was 
attempted  to  be  shown,  that  Ro- 
berts was  not  a  party  to  the  misre^ 
presentations,  and  that  the  con- 
fessed judgment  was  given  to  him 
for  monies  he  had  lent  Brown.  It 
was  also  insisted,  that,  notwith- 
standing Mrs.  Roberts  had  passed 
for  Mrs.  Brown,  nothing  criminal 
had  taken  place  between  them,  and 
that  she  was  the  unseduced  wife  o£ 
Roberts.  The  jury  found  all  the 
defendants  guilty. 

Law  Report. — Sheriff* 8  Couri^ 
Bed/brd-rcniDf  Tuesday ^  July  10. 
Crim.  Con,  Lord  Boringdonv.Sir 
A.  Paget — An  inquisition  to  assev 
damages  in  the  above  action,  was 
held  this  day  before  Mr.  Burchall, 
the  deputy-sheriff  of  Middlesex. 
The  action  was  brought  by  the  no- 
ble lord,  the  plaintiff, 'against  sir 
A.  Paget,  for  criminal  conversation 
with  lady  Boringdon,  and  the  de- 
fendant had  first  pleaded  the  ge* 
neral  issue ;  afterwards  he  withdrew 
that  plea,  and  suffered  judgment  to 
go  by  default. 

Mr.  Parke,  on  the  part  of  the 
plaintiff,  addressed  the  jury:— He 
stated  that  the  noble  plaintiff  was  a 
person  of  the  highest  rank,  who 
complained  against  the  defendant 
for  one  of  the  greatest  injuries 
which  a  man  could  suffer  in  civil 
society.  The  defendaht  was  also 
a  person  of  high  rank,  and  was  the 
second  son  of  a  noble  family,  and 

had 
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The 

lad  been  at 

rere  co-«tti- 

foandalion, 

wdliiiili  IRK  a  drcamftance,  as  he 

It  aggravation.  The 
ts  wbom  the  plaintiff  was 
the  second  daughter  of 
earl  of  Westmoreland,  who,  at 
•  Ycrj  esrlv  age,  attracted  the 
afcctioDs  of  the  plaintiK  He  be- 
came acquainted  with  her  in  the 
moDth  or  May,  1804,  and  in  the 
Jane  following  they  were  married ; 
the  lady  at  that  time  not  being 
moch  more  than  eighteen  years  of 
age.  They  continued  to  live  to- 
gether in  a  state  of  the  utmost  har- 
mony and  felicity,  as  he  should 
prove  by  many  witnesses  of  the 
lilghest  respectability,  until  the 
period  when  her  affections  were 
•oduced  b V  the  artifices  of  the  de- 
ftndant.  When,  or  at  what  pe- 
riod the  criminal  iptercourse  took 
place,   he   was   not   prepared   to 

C'ove ;  but  it  was  remarked,  that 
tely  sir  Arthur  Paget  was  very 
constant  in  his  visits  to  the  lady, 
aod  those  visits  were  always  when 
the  plaintiff  was  from  home.  His 
lordship  was  in  the  habit  of  strictly 
attending  to  his  parliamentary  du- 
ties ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  lefl  the 
house,  the  defendant  came  there ; 
so  that  he  must  absolutely  have 
been  upon  the  watch,  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  moment  of  his  lordship's 
absence.  Lady  Boringdon  was  also 
^  in  the  habit  of  going  to  Kensington- 
gardens  in  the  morning,  and  sir 
Arthur  Paget  as  regularly  met  her 
there ;  and  as  soon  as  they  met,  she 
parted  from  her  nurse  and  her  child, 
and  walked  away  in  private  with 
the.  defendant.  This  intercourse 
CQotioued  for  some  time  before  it 


came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
ptemtfff;  bot  at  last  he  received  an 
tatimatioD  of  the  frequency  of  the 
defendant's  visits   daring  his  ab- 
sence, which  indaoed  him  at  length 
to  mention    the  fact  to  the  lady, 
and  enquire  into  the  occasion  of 
thepi.   The  resbk  of  this  was,  that 
on  the  next  day,  the  10th  of  May, 
the  lady    quitted    her    husband's 
house,  and  had  from  that  time  been 
living  under  the  protection  of  the 
defendant.    The  province  of  the 
jury  now  was,  to  determine  .what 
damage  they  would  give -the  plain- 
tiff, as  a  recomponce  for  the  injury 
sustained.    He  asked  not  vindictive 
damages,  for  he  admitted  their  duty 
was  not  to  punish  the  defendant, 
but  to   recompense   the   plaintiff. 
They  were  not  the  custodes  morum 
of  tne  people,  but  their  duty  was 
to  say  what  was   the  fit  measure 
of  damages  to  be  awarded  to  the 
plaintiff  \ox  4he  injury  he  had  sus- 
tained, and  surely  no  injury  could 
be  greater,    nor    had   ever   man 
deserved  it  less.    His  lordship  de- 
fied the  world  to  show  any  spot  on 
his  character,  either  as  a  husband 
or  as  a  man ;  and  with  respect  to 
his  conduct  to  his  wife,  her  own  let- 
ters would  show  how  fondly  attached 
to  him  she  was  before  her  affec- 
tions were  seduced.    The  learned 
counsel  here  read  extracts  from  two 
letters,  dated  in  1804   and  1806, 
replete  with  expressions  of  fond- 
ness and  affection,  in  one  of  which 
she  apologizes  for   not  going   to 
church,  according  to  his  orders,  on 
the  groimd  of  her  ill  health  ;  and 
in  the  other  she  lamented  the  delay 
of  his  company  for  a  single  day. 
Having  concluded  these  topics,  Mr. 
Parke  said  he   demanded  such  a 
verdict,  as  justice,  reason,  and  re- 
ligion demanded. 

Lord 
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l^ird  Amherst  ibid  he  had  I;nown 
lord  Boringdon  for  nineteen  years. 
He  married  the  Gccond  daughter 
of  lord  Westmoceland  in  June 
1804.  He  had  lived  with  lliem  in 
great  intimacy,  and  they  aluvays 
appeared  a  very  happy  couple. 

The  hon.  George  V'itlara  said  he 
married  the  sister  of  the  plaintiff, 
and  the  families  livcil  in  grc.it  inti- 
macy. The  plaintiff  and  his  wife 
appeared  mutuatly  affectionate, 
toey  frequented  clmrcli,  and  par- 
took the  sacrament  together. 

Dr.  Vaughan  had  attended  lady 
BoringdoQ  in  iltneRs,  on  which  oc- 
casion the  plaintiff  had  shown  the 
solidtude  and  anxiety  of  an  affec- 
tionate husband. 

Sir  W.  Elford  lived  in  their 
neighbourhood  in  Devonshire  ;  he 
visited  them,  and  they  appeared 
affectionate,  attentive,  and  polite 
to  each  other. 

The'  rev.  Mr.  Hade,  vicar  of 
Crimpton,  in  Devonshire,  in  the 
parian  lord  Boringdon's  t^eat  was, 
said  he  was  much  with  them  when 
alone,  and  they  appeared  to  live  in 
great  affection  and  harmony, 

Elizabeth  Croft,  nurse  to  lady 
Boringdon's  child,  said  the  family 
came  to  town  last  January.  As 
the  spring  advanced,  thuy  went 
every  day  to  Kensington  gardens; 
there  they  always  met  sir  Arthur 
Paget,  who  walked  with  lady  Bo- 
ringdon  at  a  distance  from  her  and 
the  child. 

Elizabeth  Daniels,  lady's-maid, 
said,  sir  A.  Paget  always  visited  at 
the  house  when  his  lordship  was 
out ;  he  continued  with  her  lady  in 
the  back  drawing-room  for  two 
hours  at  a  time,  and  went  away 
before  his  lordship's  return. 

The  porter  and  afi^mmtin  aUo 


spoke  to  the  visits  of  sir  Arthur  in 
his  lurdehip's  ^ibsencc. 

Mr.  Garrow  then,  on  the  part 
of  the  defendant,  addressed  the 
jury.  He  insisted  on  the  known 
innbility  of  sir  Arthur  to  pay  large 
damages,  and  attributed  the  lapse 
of  the  lady  to  the  fashions  of  high 
life,  which  leaves  a  woman  exposed 
to  the  attacks  o(  a  seducer,  and 
that  phe  falls  frequently  before  she 
is  aware  of  her  danger. 

The  jury,  after  some  considera- 
tion, found  damages  Ten  Thousand 

20.  Joseph  Buonaparte  has  at 
length  entered  Spain:  he  was 
crowned  king  at  St.  Sebastian's  on 
the  9th  instant.  The  most  gloomy 
silence  prevailed  during  the  cere- 
mony. From  St.  Sebastian's  he 
proceeded  to  Toloza,  and  thence  to 
victoria,  where  be  was  again  pro- 
claimed on  the  10th,  and  intended 
to  have  prosecuted  bis  route  to 
Burgos.  Advices  from  marshal 
Bessieres  bad,  however,  induced 
bim  to  delay  his  departure,  and  he 
remained  at  Victoria  on  the  1 1  ih. 

The  conduct  of  [he  bishop  of  St. 
Andero  is  highly  extolled  by  tba 
friends  of  the  good  cause.  Buona* 
parii'  had  addressed  a  letter  to  him, 
full  of  promises,  and  inviting  him 
to  attend  at  Bayonnc  The  follow- 
ing is»aid  to  have  been  the  prelate's 
answer: — "  I  cannot  make  it  con- 
venient to  attend  ;  and  if  1  could,  I 
would  not.  1  judge  of  your  since- 
rity towards  Spain  by  your  con- 
duct towards  Portugal,  and  other 
kingdoms  wiih  which  you  have  in- 
terfered. If  you  are  in  earnest  in 
your  offer  to  befriend  the  Spanish 
nation,  let  the  iirst  proof  be  your 
liberating  our  sovereign  and  fami- 
ly, and  withdrawing  your  troops 
from 
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from  among  as :  but  this  we  do  not 
expect  jou  will  do  of  your  own 
accord;  sod  therefore  it  becomes 
the  Spanish  nation  to  unite,  as  I 
trust  tliey  will,  to  compel  you.** 

21.  Execution  of  James  Gilchrist. 
—The  following  particulars  of  the 
execution  of  James  Gilchrist,  for 
the  murder  of  his  wife,  contained 
in  a  letter  from  Glasgow,  dated 
July  21,  will  be  found  interest- 
ing:— 

<<  This  unfortunate  man  died  as 
he  had  lired,  solemnly  declaring 
his  innocence  of  the  crime  for 
which  he  was  to  suffer.  Soon  af- 
ter one  o'clock,  he  was  attended  in 
his  room  by  the  rev*  Mr.  McLean, 
of  Gorbals,  Mr.  Brodie,  of  Dotc- 
faOl,  and  Mr.  Macdonald,  of  Edin- 
burgh. They  conversed  with  him 
for  some  time,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  repeated  his  declaration 
of  innocence  in  the  strongest  terms. 
Taking  up  one  of  the  books,  lying 
beside  him  on  the  bench  on  which 
he  sat,  and  holding  it  before  Mr. 
M'Lean,  he  said,  <  I  am  as  inno- 
cent of  the  crime  for  which  I  am  to 
•uffer,  as  that  book  is ;'  then  rising 
from  his  seat,  and  going  to  the 
window  of  the  room,  he  poured 
out  some  beer  or  porter  from  a 
bottle  into  a  tumbler,  and  turning 
round  before  he  drank  it,  he  said, 
*  I  never  did  any  injury  in  my 
life  to  any  man.'  This  gave  Mr. 
M*Lean  occasion  to  observe,  that 
auch  a  declaration  would  certainly 
not  bear  an  unqualified  interpreta- 
tion; for  we  might  unintentionally 
and  unknowingly  injure  our  neigh- 
bour :  every  thing  wrong  in  our 
behaviour  gave  him  a  bad  prece- 
dent, and  we  might  thus  injure 
him  by  our  bad  example.  He  then 
explained,  and  said  that  by  injury 
he  meant  <  violence.* 


«(  Just  as  Mr.  McLean  .  had 
finished  prayer,  Mr.  Gardner,  the 
jailor,  came  into  the  room  to  tdl 
him  that  it  was  the  time,  and  it 
was  an  unpleasant  part  of  his  duty 
to  add,  that  he  must  allow  himseu 
to  be  bound.  He  expressed  his 
ready  acquiescence;  and,  before 
leaving  the  room,  requested  that,  in 
any  future  devotions,  none  of  the 
clergymen  should  say  any  thing 
that,  looked  like  suspicion  of  his 
guilt,  or  doubt  of  nis  veracity  in 
declaring  his  innocence.  This 
seemed  to  refer  to  a  sentence  in 
Mr.  McLean's  prayer,  in  which  he 
had  alluded  to  the  embarrassment 
and  perplexity  which  the  most 
candid  mind  must  feel,  in  consider- 
ing the  judgment  of  an  upright 
court,  as  set  in  opposition  to  his 
positive  and  continued  declarations 
of  innocence.  The  clergymen  gent- 
ly hinted  to  him,  that  it  ^ was  not 
their  province  to  decide  on  the  one 
or  the  other,  but  to  take  them  pre- 
cisely as  they  stood. 

**  What  passed  in  the  hall  may 
be  summed  up  in  a  few  words. 
Afler  part  of  a  psalm  was  sung, 
James  asked  for  a  glass  of  wine 
from  Mr.  Gardner.  When  the 
first  prayer  was  fijaished,  he  re- 
quested the  attention  of  all  pre- 
sent, and,  in  a  clear,  audible  voice, 
*  called  the  lord  provost,  and  all 
who  heard  him,  to  witness  at  the 
tribunal  of  God,  that  he  was  in- 
nocent of  the  crime  for  which  he 
was  to  suffer.'  Afler  the  second 
prayer,  the  lord  provost  told  him 
ne  might  still  have  a  little  time 
longer.  He  replied  *  I  am  igno- 
rant of  the  rules  of  this  place— I 
am  ready— I  go  as  a  sheep  to  the 
slaughter.'  The  lord  provost  theu 
suggested  that  Mr.  McDonald  might 
pray  with  him.    James  expressed 

his 
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his  tatigfaction.  The  third  pi-a3-er  perty  of  Mr.  Lacon.  She  efler- 
being  over  Mr.  M'Lean  requested  ward  received  his  majesty's  par- 
he  would  excuse  him  from  going  to  don.  On  being  liberated  from  con- 
the  scafibld,  to  which  he  readily  fineraeot,  the  plaintiff  arrested  her 
consented.  Before  leaving  the  hall,  for  the  above  debt,  coniracled,  as 
he  repeatedly  declared  his  inno-  stated  by  two  witnesses,  during  a 
cesce.  His  last  words  to  the  lord  residence  at  Ecigbton,  in  the  au- 
provost  were,  '  My  lord,  you  are  turao  ofthe  last  year.  The  learned 
parting  with  an  innocent  man.'  judge  summed  up  the  evidence. 
"He  appeared  on  the  scaRbld  at  The  jury,  after  a  short  deliberation, 
a  quarter  past  three  precisely,  de-  returned  a  verdict  for  the  dcfend- 
cently  dressed  in  black.  There  he  ant.  Mr.  Garrow  advocated  the 
dieted  just  as  he  bad  done  in  the  cause  ofthe  latter  witligreatencrgy 
hall,  calling  attention,  and  declar-  and  feeling. 

jng  his  innocence  almost    in    the  25.   A  Singular  Character. — A 

same  words.      Indeed,  before  he  most  eccentric  character  has  lately 

left  the  ball,  he  said  he  thought  it  appeared  among  the  picture-dealers 

was  hia  duty  to  do  so,  as  it  might  in  the  garb  of  a  Polish  Jew.      A 

be  the  means  of  saving  some  other  tnania  for  painting  and  dirty  canvass 

innocent  man,  and  asked  permis-  has  rendered  this  man  very  conspi- 

sion  from  the  lord  provost  to  speak  cuous  in  London.     About  three  or 

tothiseSecL      After  singing  two  four  years  since  he  filled  the  ex- 

portions  of  the   51st  and    102nd  alted  station  of  driver  of  a  stage- 

gsalms,  both  selected  by  James  coach,  and  he  has  recently  driven  a 
im&eir,  and  which  he  sung  with  a  trade  among  the  connoisseurs  at 
clear  and  steady  voice,  he,  with  Chrislie'B,Bnd  other  public  picture- 
the  most  astoni^ing  firmness  and  sales,  which  excites  wonder.— 
composure,  mounted  the  platform,  While  the  whip  occupied  his  am- 
and  at  twenty  minutes  past  three  bition,  he  exhibited  pugihstic  ta- 
WBS  launched  into  eternity.  After  lents  in  the  true  Belcher  style, 
hanging  about  half  an  hour,  he  was  Among  his  friends,  the  late  George 
cut  down,  and  his  body  Bent  to  the  Morland  stood  foremost;  and  from 
professor  of  anatomy  for  dissec-  the  conversation  of  that  celebrated  " 
tion."  artist,  he  was  induced  to  quit  his 
24.  Laeoti  v.  Mosenau. — This  stable,  and  become  a  pupil  in  the 
was  an  action  to  recover  the  sum  school  of  picture  dealing.  With  a 
of28/.  for  necessaries,  &c.  It  was  few  drawings  obtained  from  his 
a  case  which  excited  an  uncommon  friend  George,  he  opened  a  shop 
degree  of  interest.  The  plaintiiT,  a  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Golden- 
milliner  and  dress-maker,  arrested  square,  and  commenced  cleaner  and 
the  defendant  under  peculiar  cir-  dealer.  He  then  frequented  a  house 
cumslancea.  It  may  be  necessary  near  Seven-dials,  the  resort  of 
to  mention,  that  the  defendant  was  painters  and  artbts,  who  formed 
the  unhappy  young  woman  who  themselves  into  a  society,  under 
received  sentence  t^  death  at  the  the  insignia  of  a  pallet.  He  ob- 
Old  Bailey,  man^  months  since,  for  tainedhis  admission  by  describing 
purloining  certain  article Sj  the  pro-  Hogarth's  line  of  beauty,  and  was 

duly 
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duly  elected  an  artist.  In  this 
asylum  he  studied  many  technical 
terms  used  by  the  connoisseur,  and 
in  a  short  time  he  was  able  lo  spit 
upon  a  filthy  piece  of  painting  with 
profound  gravity,  wipe  it,  then 
shake  his  head>  and  pronounce  it  a 
Tile  copy  of  the  divine  original, 
which  he  had  seen  at  Rome,  the 
Louvre,  the  earl  of  Wilton's,  the 
marquis  of  Stafford*s,  or  in  the 
collection  pf  some  nobleman,  who, 
according  to  his  information,  was 
an  admirer  of  the  arts.  By  pre- 
tension he  obtained  some  celebrity, 
and  many  picture-dealers  consi- 
dered him  an  instrument  very  use- 
ful in  their  line.  He  was  missing 
among  the  fraternity  some  time 
aince,  during  which  he  suffered  his 
beard  to  grow  over  his  breast,  and 
he  finally  made  his  entree  at  the 
sales  as  a  foreign  Jew  of  great 
learning;    his  garments,    like  the 

f>riests  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  are 
ong  and  loose,  and  he  performs 
the  part  of  a  Jew  admirably.  It 
does  not,  however,  appear,  that 
any  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  have 
acknowledged  him  to  be  a  convert, 
and  many  of  his  old  companions 
are  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether 
his  disguise  is  occasioned  by  insa- 
nity or  design.  He  lately  sat  to 
several  distinguished  artists  for  a 
figure  in  their  historical  pictures ; 
and,  under  all  the  circumstances  of 
his  conduct,  he  is  considered  a  most 
extraordinary  character. 

Joseph  B  u  onaparte's  Government 
—-The  French  papers  state,  that 
Joseph  Buonaparte,  in  his  assumed 
character  of  King  of  Spain  has 
made  the  following  appointments: 
Ministers. — Their  excellencies 
don  Louis  Mariano  de  Urquiso,  se- 
cretary of  state ;  don  Pedro  Ceval- 
loB,  minister  for  foreign   afiairs  ; 


don  Midiael  Joseph  de  Azanza 
minister  for  the  Indies;  admira 
don  Joseph  Massaredo,  minister  o 
the  marine ;  general  don  CSonsalo 
OTarrill,  minister  of  war;  don 
Gaspar  Melchor  de  Jovellanos^ 
minister  of  the  interior ;  count  Ca- 
barrus, minister  of. finance;  and 
Sebastian  Pinuela,  minister  6f  jus- 
tice. 

Captains  of  the  Body  Gvards. 
Their  excellencies  duke  del  Parque, 
grandee  of  Spain ;  duke  de  St.  Ger- 
main, grandee  of  Spain. 

CoionelsofGuards, — Theirexcel- 
lencies  duke  de  Tlnfantado,  colonel 
of  the  Spanish  guards ;  prince  Cas- 
tel  Franco,  colonel  of  the  Walloon 
guards ;  marquis  d'Ariza,  great 
chamberlain ;  duke  de  Hijar,  grand 
master  of  the  ceremonies ;  count 
Ferdinand  Nunes ;  grand  huntsman  \ 
count  Santa  Coloma,  chamberlain. 
(All  grandees  of  Spain.) 

The  following  chamberlains  have 
been  appointed  to  attend  king  Joe, 
on  his  journey  to  Madrid  : — 

Their  excellencies  count  Orgaz, 
grandee  of  Spain ;  marquis  Santa 
Cruz,  grandee  of  Spain;  duke 
D'0s8una,grandee  of  Spain  ;  count 
Castel  Florida  ;  and  duke  De  Sola 
Mayor,  grandee  of  Spain. 

Constantinople^  July  31.-^This 
capital  has  been,  since  the  evening 
of  the  28th,  in  a  state  of  the  great- 
est consternation.  Sultan  Selim 
wished  to  re-establish  theauthority 
of  the  Porte,  and  to  keep  a  well- 
paid  standing  army  on  foot.  It 
was  this  which  occasioned  his  fall 
on  the  28th  of  May,  1807.  Mus- 
tapha  Bairactar,  pacha  of  Rud- 
schuck,  a  man  of  the  best  inteni^ 
tions,  proposed  a  plan  for  re-es- 
tablishing that  which  the  28th  of 
May  had  destroyed.  He  came  to 
Constantinople  with  a    corps   of 

trusty 
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trusty  trofipe,    caused  the  fhmou!)  instructed  liim  in  the  art  of  govcrn- 

KBvagky-Ogloii,   cnrnmatidant   of  meni. 

thecastlcs  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  On  the  2^tli,    the  unfortunate 

chief  author  of  conspiring  against  Selim  was  buried  at  Your,  by  the 

sultnn  Sdim,  to  be  behended,  the  side  af  his  father.     The  pacha  of 

mufti  and  oil  tlic  new  ministers  of  Rudschuck,  thetvhole  of  his  army, 

the  sulta:n  Mustapha  to  be  deposed,  and  all  the  respectable  inhabitants 

the   aga.  of  the  janiataries   to  be  of  this  capital,  attended  the  fune- 

'   strangled,  and  thu  most  importDnt  ral.     During  tbe^e  melancholy  nc- 

poals  of  Constantinoplt!  to  be  oc-  currences,    the   public  tranquillity 

cupied  by  Ms  troops.     The  grand  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  in- 

vizier,  the  neiv  mufti,  and  several  lerrupted.    The  greater  part  of  the 

other  members  of  the  divan,    de-  aseassins  of  !:ielim  have  been  exe- 

clared  tliemeelves  the  partisans  of  cuted.  We  know  not  whether  the 

Mdstapha  Buiractar.  deposed  sultan  is  still  living.   Some 

The  sultan  had  no  suspicion  of  people    assert  that   he  has  been 

his  project:   on  the  contrary,  he  strangled.  Mustapha  Bairactar  has 

thought  himself  so  secure  that  on  taken  possession  of  the  grand  seal, 

(he  8th  instant,  he  repaired  in  the  The  grand  vizier  is  a  priBoner  in 

morning  to  Bescctach.     But  tha  his  camp,   for  having  revealed  to 

sultan  mother  having  got  informs'  the  sultan  mother  the  plan  of  re- 

'  tion  of  it  on  the  28th,  Mustapha  placing  Selim  on  the  throne.  There 

IV  returned  wiih  all  expedition  by  is  no  doubt  that  the  pacha  will  soon 

lea  to  tlje  seraglio,  whilst  the  pacha  be  appointed  grand  vizier. 

of  Rudschuck  was  entering  it  by  Eleven  of  the  principal  partisan! 

land.     The  pacha  caused  tlic  new  of  the  sultan  Mustapha  were  this 

mufti  la    inform  him    that    Seltm  day  strangled  iu  the  seraglio.     The 

only  was  lawful  emperor.     Mus-  kisia-aga    (chief  of  the  eunuchs) 

tapha,    far  from  fullnwing  the  ex-  who  assisted  in  the  murder  of  Se~ 

ample  given  on  the  28th  of  May  by  lira,  was  executed  on  the  29th. 
his  uncle   Selim,    who   voluntarily 

descended  from  the  throne,  ordered     

tJieinnergatcBnf  iheseraglio  tobe  ^r^r^T^c■■Y^ 
shut.     Tlie  solditra  of  the  pacha,  AUGUST, 
however,  speedily  effected  an  en- 
trance, but  tbey  found  the  un for-  From  ihe  Oviedo  Gazette  Extra- 
tunateSelimdead,  and  covered  with  fird'uiaTij. — Madrid,  Aug.  2,  — On 
blood.     Seized  with  horror  at  this  the  2i>ih  ultimo,  about  four  o'clock 
spectacle,  Mustapha  Bairaclar  and  in  the  evening,  it  was  reported  that 
the  grandees  of  the  porte,  caused  Joseph    Napoleon   was  marching, 
prince  Mahomet,  the  lost  braricli  of  that  all  the  troops  in  the  city  were 
the  reigning  dynasty,  to  be  imme-  following    him.     The  report   was 
digtely  proclaimed  emperor.     This  conRrmed  by  the  movements  made 
prince,  who  is  about  tifleen  years '  by  (he  French   milliners,   and  all 
of  age,    has  for    the  last  fifteen  those  of  that  nation  who  did  not 
months  been  coiifiiied  with  the  6ul-  belong   to  the  army.     The  same 
tan  Selim,  who  during  that  space  evening  they  withdrew  from  the 

hospitals, 
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hotpitals,  and  conducted  to  Retire 
all  tlie  infirm  soldiers.  They  put 
In  requisition  all  the  carriages  and 
liorses  that  could  be  found,  and  the 
troops  prepared  to  march.  In 
ftct,  that  very  night,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  30th,  a  great  part 
of  the  army,  the  sick,'  milliners, 
trades-people,  &c.  of  the  French 
nation,  set  out.  On  the  whole  day 
of  the  30th,  there  followed  prepa- 
rations for  the  march  of  Joseph  and 
the  remainder  of  the  army.  He 
dined  at  half  past  four  in  the  af- 
ternoon, in  order  to  proceed,  in  the 
dusk,  to  sleep  at  Chamartin.  The 
carriages  were  harnessed,  and  re- 
paired to  the  court  .of  the  palace, 
out  the  coachmen  end  mule-drivers, 
and  most  of.  the  attendants  of  the 
royal  carriages,  had  disappeared; 
on  which  account  Joseph  could  not 
depart  that  night,  and  was  obliged 
to  suspend  his  journey  to  the 
morning  of  the  31st,  when  he  de- 
parted on  horseback,  as  he  was 
unable  to  put  the  carriages  in  mo- 
tion. The  same  morning  Jie  took 
from  the  stables  all  the  mules, 
horses,  and  harness,  and  shame- 
fully sold  all  at  the  lowest  price. 
In  the  evening  of  the  same  day, 
they  forced  open  the  gates  of  the 
public  treasury  and  bank,  putting 
the  people  in  such  terror  that  we 
passed  a  roost  anxious  night,  think- 
ing that  a  general  pillage  was  about 
to  take  place.  They  took  from 
those  buildings  above  fourteen  mil- 
lions. At  two  in  the  morning  of 
the  1st  instant  was  heard  a  can- 
nonade, which,  though  at  first  it 
was  taken  for  a  fatal  signal,  was 
in  fact  but  the  percursor  of  the* 
brightest  and  happiest  day  that 
oyer  rose  over  Madrid.  On  this 
signal  all  the  guards  were  with- 
drawni  and  all  the  French  filed  off 


towards  the  parade,  whence  thejr 
marched  off.  Scarcely  did  day  ap- 
pear, when  all  the  people  ran 
through  the  streets,  and  the  posts 
of  the  guards,  but  nothing  was  to 
be  found.  They  passed  to  the 
Retiro,  and  there  they  found  only 
a  few  dying  wretches,  and  here  and 
there  a  dead  body.  They  beheld, 
with  amazement,  the  ditches,  pal- 
lisadoes,  and  terrible  batteries,  di- 
rected against  this  city.  The  gun- 
carriages  were  in  fiames,  above  70 
cannon  were  spiked,  and  about 
2,000  barrels  of  powder  thrown 
into  a  large  pond.  The  inhabitants 
of  Madrid,  on  seeing  themselves 
delivered  from  this  destructive  ap- 
paratus, gave  thanks  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  immediately  began  to 
assume,  for  their  badge,  the  por- 
trait of  Ferdinand  VIl. 

The  house  of  a  supposed  pauper, 
in  Colchester,  who  has  taken  relief 
from  his  parish  for  nine  years  past, 
to  the  sum  of  42/.  7^.  was  lately 
searched,undercircumstanceswhich 
led  to  a  supposition  that  he  had 
sufficient  property  to  support  him- 
self; when  the  sum  of  189/.  7*.  6d. 
in  cash,  was  found  hoarded  upon 
the  premisses,  together  with  seven 
chests^  each  having  from  three  to 
six  locks,  and  containing  the  fol- 
lowing articles: — 32  coats,  11  jac- 
kets, 42  waistcoats,  36  pairs  of 
breeches  and  pantaloons,  33  pairs' 
of  stockings,  20  sheets,  6  new  hats, 
12  pairs  ofboots  and  shoes,  7  pairs 
of  silver  shoe  and  knee  buckles, 
14  silk  and  other  handkerchiefs, 
&c.  all  of  which  it  appeared  he  had 
regularly  purchased  at  different  pe- 
riods, and  which  were  of  the  best 
quality. 

A  plain  stone  in  Carmarthen 
church-yard  covers  the  remains  of 
the  once  celebrated  sir  Richard 

Steele, 
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Steele,  whose  house  iii  ihat  town  is 
now  converted  into  the  Ivy-bush 


inn. 


4.  Grand  Diruier  to  the  Spanish 
Deputies,  hy  the  Merchants  and 
Bankers  of  Londqn^  at  the  City  of 
London  Tavern, — This  sumptuous 
feast,  indicative  of  the  sympathy 
which  England  feels  in  the  glorious 
cause  of  Spain,  was  on  Thursday 
attended  by  a  company  of  noble- 
men and  gentlemen,  comprehending 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  mer- 
cantile wealth  of  the  British  me- 
tropolis. No  former  occasion  within 
our  memory,  was  equally  distin- 
guished by  the  respect  and  opulence 
of  the  company.  It  was  not  a 
party  meeting,  for  men  of  all  par- 
ties are  equally  ardent  and  zealous 
in  the  cause  which  has  aroused  the 
people  of  Spain.  And  we  saw, 
therefore,  embodied  the  heads  of  all 
the  great  companies  of  the  first 
mercantile  and  banking-houses,  to- 
gether with  several  ministers  of  the 
country,  statesmen  out  of  place, 
foreign  ministers,  and  other  illus- 
trious characters — all  eager  to  ^ps- 
tify  to  the  illustrious  deputies  from 
Spain,  the  interest  which  they  felt 
in  the  deliverance  of  their  country. 

The  company  did  not  sit  down  to 
dinner  till  seven  o'clock.  There 
were  six  tables  lengthways,  and  one 
cross  table  in  the  large  room,  in 
which  328  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
sat  down;  and  in  the  adjoining 
room  there  were  72,  making  toge- 
ther 400  persons  :  and  it  is  not  an 
exaggeration  to  say,  that  their 
united  property  was  not  less  than 
fifteen  millions  of  money.  The 
decoration  of  the  head  table  was 
splendid. 

The  parterre,  or  sand  work,  re- 
presented, in  one  place,  Britannia 
oflPering  her  assistance  to  Spain ;  in 


another.  Fame  supportrag'  a  me- 
dallion, on  which  were  inscribed  the 
names  of  the  different  provinccfs  of 
Spain  who  have  stood  the  foremost 
in  resisting  tlie  common  enemy ;  in 
another,  the  figure  of  Time  crown- 
ing the  Spanish  Patriot's  flag  with 
laurel ;  in  another,    the  figure  of 
Hope  leaning  on  the  rpck  of  Jus^ 
tice ;  in  other  parts,  the  arms  and 
standards  of  Spain  intermixed  with' 
those  of  England,  with  different- 
mottos,  such  as  "  Veneer  6  Morir/*- 
<*  Success  to  the  Spanish  Heroes," 
&c.  &c.  The  ornaments  stood  from 
seven  to  eight  feet  high,  pourtrajring- 
in  one  part,  the  battle  of  the  Nile»  » 
with  the  blowing  up  of  TOrient ;  in 
another,  trophies  of  flags,  &c.  &c. ; 
at  the  tops  of  all,  the  royal  stan^ 
ards  of  England  and  Spain,  the 
whole  finished  with  garlands  and 
bouquets  of  flowers^  China  figures^ 
vases,  &c«  &c« 

The  dinner  consisted  oToneJitU 
servicCf  with  removes — a  plan  of 
dinner,  for  so  large  a  company 
infinitely  better  adapted  to  com* 
fort  than  that  of  division  into  se- 
veral courses*  It  was  served  with 
the  regularity  and  alacrity  of  a 
private  board.  There  was  drest  for 
the  day  2,500lbs,  weight  of  turtle,' 
and  the  intervals  between  the  tu- 
reens had  every  delicacy  in  season 
— the  removes  were  haunches  of 
venison.  The  dessert  was  extremely 
magnificent  in  ices  and  fruits,  and 
contained  about  600  pieces.* 

Inn-keepers  and  others,  who  keep 
horses  to  run  this  very  hot  season 
of  the  year,  ought  to  provide  the 
following  medicine,  that  every 
coachman  or  post-boy  may  have 
it  in  readiness  to  give  to  those  . 
horses  taken  sick  upon  the  road  :— 

Ktcipe. — Taketincture  balsamic;  " 
and  compound  spirits  of  ammoniac, 

each 
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each  one  ounce ;  prepared  kali,  two 
drachms ;  one  cordial  ball,  or,  in  its 
stead,  one  ounce  of  ginger  root, 
fresh  powdered ;  to  be  given  in  a 
pint  and  a  half,  or  a  quart,  of  cold 
water.  This  will  greatly  refresh 
the  animal ;  and  in  general  prevent 
tliose  ill  consequences  which  occur 
daily  through  heat  and  over-driving. 
If  the  beating  or  palpitation  of  the 
heart  be  severe,  add  t^ro  drachms 
of  tincture  of  opium  to  the  above, 
which  may  be  repeated  every  two 
hours,  if  required. 

Brighton,  August  4. — A  melan- 
choly affair  took  place  on  board 
the  rort  Mahon  gun-brig,  lying  to 
off  the  town,  on  Tuesday  evening. 
Mr.  Thorn,  the  surgeon  of  the 
vessel,  who  had  long  been  in  rather 
a  deranged  state,  committed  an  act 
of  suicide,  by  cutting  his  throat 
in  a  most  dreadful  manner  with  a 
razor.  He  had  retired  to  rest  in 
the  vessel  about  nine  o'clock  on 
Tuesda}'  evening,  having  previously 
observed  to  his  servant  that  he  was 
ill,  and  desired  him  to  procure  an 
opium  pili  from  the  medicine  chest, 
which  the  man  accordingly  did, 
and  then  left  him.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning,  on  entering  his  mas- 
ter's room,  he  found  him  quite 
dead  and  weltering  in  his  blood ; 
and  to  all  appearance  he  had  been 
BO  for  several  hours,  as  the  blood 
had  coagulated  about  him,  and 
the  body  was  cold  and  stiffl  The 
wound  was  inflicted  under  the 
right  ear,  towards  the  windpipe, 
the  latter  not  being  injured;  in 
length  about  four  inches,  and  in 
depth  quite  as  many.  The  body 
was  removed  from  the  vessel  to  the 
Town-house  here  last  night,  where 
the  coroner's  inquest  wa^  held  to- 
day. Verdict — Lunacy.  His  re- 
mains will  be  interred  this  evening. 


A  curious  lusus  nafune  appeared 
in  a  breed  of  three  young  canaries, 
hatched  lately  at  Aberdeen  in  a 
breeding -cage.  The  birds  are  all 
healthy*  and  now  fully  fledged,  but 
they  are  entirely  without  feet. 

Summary  Execution  nfJusiice.^^ 
On  Wednesday  evening,  about  se- 
ven o'clock,  as  the  daughter  of  a 
nublc  peer  was  walking  up  the 
Haymarket,  leaving  her  carriage  at 
the  entrance  into  Pall  Mall,  she 
was  accosted  by  a  middle-aged  per- 
son in  the  most  indecent  manner. 
She  paid  no<  attention  to  what  he 
said.  At  last,  however^  be  at- 
tempted to  kiss-  lier,  and  take  other 
indecent  liberdesi  when  she  scream- 
ed, and  fainted  with  fright.  A 
gentleman  caught  hold  of  her  and 
supported  her.  The  culprit  was 
seized  by  some  gentleman  who  had 
witnessed  his  misconduct,  and  con- 
ducted to  a  pump,  were  he  was 
drenched 'for  naif  an  hour.  They 
then  delivered  him  to  the  mob,  who 
introduced  him  to  another  pump  at 
Gharing-cross,  where  they  amused 
themselves  by  pumping  upon  him 
for  an  hour  longer,  and  then  al- 
lowed him  to  depart,  with  a  num- 
ber of  bruises  and  a  broken  head. 

Joseph  Buonaparte  arrived  at 
Madrid  so  early  as  the  20th  of 
July,  seven  days  before  he  was 
expected.  He  was  received  with 
sullen  silence ;  no  guns  were,  fired 
by  the  Spaniards,  nor  did  any  spe- 
cies of  rejoicing  take  place  bn  the 
occasion.  The  bell-ringers  refused 
their  usual  office,  which  being  con<» 
sidered  an  unpardonable  offence, 
three  of  them  were  taken  into  cus- 
tody, and  on  the  following  day^ 
after  a  summary  trial,  put  to  death. 
It  is  said,  that  a  few  hired  tinkers 
(menders  of  saucepans  and  kettles) 
appeared  before  the  palace,  and  sa- 
luted 
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luted  the  nevo  sovereign  by  the 
noise  produced  by  beating  their 
pots  and  kettles  with  sticks^  and 
those  men  cried,  "  Long  live  king. 
Joseph*"*  The  people  positively 
refused  to  assemble  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  every  appearance  indi- 
cated a  speedy  renewal  ot  the  oc- 
currence of  the  2d  of  May, 

12.  The  following  official  bul- 
letin was  issued  by  our  government 
on  the  1 1  th  Inst. : 

Intelligence  was  this  morning  re- 
ceived by  government  from  lieu- 
tenant-colonel Doyle,  dated  Co- 
runna,  August  4,  at  midnight.  The 
lieutenant-colonel  states,  that  he 
had  read  a  letter,  dated  Madrid^ 
27th  July,  which  says,  that  on  that 
morning  the  French  had  com- 
menced their  retreat  from  that  city; 
that  Joseph  Buonaparte  had  quitted 
Madrid,  and  had  taken  away  every 
thing  of  value  belonging  to  the 
court.  Every  Frenchman  was  fol- 
lowing him,  and  they  were  taking 
the  direction  to  Burgos.  The  wri- 
ter of  the  letter  is  nephew  to  a 
member  of  the  junta  of  the  Gal- 
licias. 

The  entry  into,  and  retreat  of 
the  would-be  king  of  Spain  from 
the  capital  of  Madrid,  aftbrd  a  con- 
trast at  once  striking  and  gratify- 
ing. With  a  parade  blazoned  forth 
in  the  foreign  papers,  Joseph  Buo- 
naparte enters  Spain,  his  route  is 
marked  out  with  the  utmost  nicety; 
to-day  at  Bilboa,  to-morrow  at 
Victoria ;  on  the  16th  at  Burgos, 
on  the  20th  at  Madrid.  Europe 
was  desired  to  believe  that  this  no- 
tice of  his  route  was  given,  that  the 
impatient  Spaniards  might  be  pre- 
pared to  receive  him  with  fites, 
with  illuminations,  and  with  all 
the  pomp  and  circumstances  which 
generally  attend  accessions.     We 


were  told  that  clemettc^f"  and  a&« 
bility  were  in  his  train, — ^he  par- 
doned the  guilty,  he  conversed  with 
the  utmost  graciousness  with  the 
poorest  of  his  new  subjects;  his 
march  was  described  rather  fis  the 
march  of  a  monarch  who  had  saved 
his  country,  and  who,  .after  some 
great  and  decisive  victory,  was  re* 
turning  in  triumph  to  his  capital, 
amid  the  thanks^  the  gratitude,  and 
the  benedictions  of  his  people.  He 
enters  the  capital  on  the  ^h,  and 
on  the  27th  he  sneaks  from>it  in  the 
dead  of  the  night  wi'th  fear  and- 
trembling ;  he  enters  it  with  all  the 
pride  and  retinue  of  an  eastern' 
sultan,  and  he  is  glad  to  depart 
with  the  court  plate  in  his  pocket 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  journey. 
On  the  Monday  he  exposes  his  au- 
gust person  to  the  eager  view  of 
the  populace,  and  on  the  iSaturdajr 
he  is  glad  to  take  away  his  august 
person  with  all  possible  secrecy  and 
di^atch :  he  enters  Madrid  as  a 
powerful  monarch,  he  quits  it  as  a 
petty  thief.  Pride  and  insult  ac- 
company his  arrival ;  fear  and  fe- 
lony attend  his  departure.  Such 
are  the  Buonapartes :  if  they  cannot 
govern,  they  can  steal ;  and  if  they 
are  not  permitted  to  play  the  parts 
of  kings,  they  will  content  them- 
selves with  playing  the  parts. of 
thieves.     ^ 

The  Popes  Protest. — The  Pope 
has  published  a  very  long  and  ener- 
getic protest  against  the  usurpations 
of  Buonapart6,  and  his  unprincipled 
attacks  on  the  holy  see,  particular- 
ly the  decree  of  spoliation  of  the 
pope's  temporal  states,  and  the 
other  decree,  which  enjoins  all  car- 
dinals, prelates,  and  officers,  hold- 
ing any  employment  at  the  court  of 
Rome,  who  are  natives  of  Italy,  to 
return,  under  the  penalty  of  their 

whole 
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whole  property  in  case  of  disobe-* 
dience.  Therefore  his  holiness  pro- 
tests against  a  law,  which  spares 
noteven  distinguished  ecclesiastics, 
chosen  to  assist  him  in  his  labours 
for  the  church  of  God.  His  holi- 
ness at  the  same  time  strongly  pro- 
tests, in  the  face  of  all  the  earth, 
against  the  usurpation  of  his  states. 
He  solemnly  declares  it  to  be  un- 
just, vain,  void,  and  of  no  avail; 
and  that  it  can  never  truly  affect 
the  imprescriptible  and  legitimate 
rights  of  sovereignty  and  possession 
of  his  holiness  and  successors  for 
ever;  and  if  force  shall  deprive 
him  of  its  possession,  he  is  deter- 
mined to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
his  rights,  because  the  holy  see  can 
recover  the  real  possession,  when 
it  may  please  the  true  and  faithful 
God,  who  fights  for  justice,  and 
who  hath  inscribed  on  his  garments 
and  forehead  the  King  of  kings 
and  Lord  of  Lords. 

Sir  J.  Piers,  who  has  been  so 
long  an  exile  from  Ireland  in  conse- 
quence of  the  verdict  against  him 
JOT  seducing  lady  Cloncurry,  has 
committed  suicide  in  the  isle  of 
Man,  which  has  been  some  time  the 
place  of  his  retreat.  The  cause  of 
this  unfortunate  man's  catastrophe 
is  of  a  most  melancholy  nature.  He 
had  debauched  the  daughter  of  a 
respectable  clergyman,  who,  on  dis- 
covering his  disgrace,  instantly  shot 
himself;  and  it  was  upon  hearing 
of  this  that  Sir  J.  Piers  put  an  end 
to  his  existence  by  shooting  himself 
through  the  head.  The  unhappy^ 
female  is  in  a  state  of  distraction 
that  threatens  her  life. 

Ireland.    Armagh  Assizes, 

Trial  of  Major  Campbell,  2\$t 
JfJeg-zm^/if.— Alexander  Campbell, 
brevet  major  in  the  army,  and  a 
captain  in  the  21st  regiment,  stood 


indicted  for  the  wilful  and  feloniout 
murder  of  Alexander  Boyd,  a  cap- 
tain in  said  regiment,  by  shooting 
him,  the  said  Alexander  Boyd, 
with  a  pistol-bullet.  To^  support 
this  indictment,  the  first  witness 
produced  was— 

George  Adams,  who  stated,  he 
has  been  assistant-surgeon  in  the 
21st  regiment  since  April  twelve 
months  ;  he  knew  major  Campbell 
and  captain  Boyd.  In  June  1807 
they  were  quartered  in  the  barracks 
in  the  county  of  Armagh,  side  of 
Newry.  On  the  23d  of  said  month 
captain  B.  died  of  a  wound  he  re* 
ceived  by  a  pistol-bullet,  which  pe- 
netrated the  extremity  of  the  four 
false  ribs,  and  lodged  in  the  cavity 
of  the  belly.  On  that  day  the  re- 
giment was  inspected  by  general 
Kerr,  and  after  the  inspection  the 
general  and  officers  messed  toge- 
ther; about  eight  o'clock  all  the 
officers  left  the  mess,  except  major 
Campbell,  captain  Boyd,  witness, 
and  a  lieutenant  Hall.  A  conver- 
sation then  commenced  by  major 
Campbell,  stating  "  general  Kerr 
corrected  him  that  day  about  a  par- 
ticular mode  of  giving  a  word  of 
command,  when  he  conceived  he 
gave  it  right ;"  he  mentioned  how 
he  gave  it,  and  how  the  general 
corrected  him.  Captain  Boyd  re- 
marked, "  neither  was  correct,  ac- 
cording to.  Dundas,  which  is  the 
king's  order."  (This  observation, 
witness  stated,  was  made  in  the  usual 
mode  of  conversation).  Major 
Campbell  said  it  might  not  be  ac- 
cording to  the  king's  order,  but 
still  he  conceived  it  was  not  incor- 
rect. Captain  B.  still  insisted,  <<  it 
was  not  correct,  according  to  the 
king's  order.*'  They  argued  this 
some  time,  till  captain  B.  said,  '<  he 
knew  it  as  well  as  any  man."  Ma- 
jor 


jor  C;  replied,  he  dbubted  t&at  die  n^t  ddt  dbiif  tMif  fflMt 

mach."    Captain  Boyd  at  length  knew  major  Campbell  and  cajptain 

said,  "he  knew  it  better  tfatfh  btmy  Boyd ;  he  saw  major  C.  that  nMil 

let  him  take  that  asi  he  liked.''  Ma-  iir  a  rooof  Where  he  was  ^washiof 

jor  Campbell  then  got  up  and  said,*  glaises  t  major  CampbelThadqilU-* 

<*Then,  captain  Boyd,  do  yon  say  i  ted  the  room  abbul  teii'^  meeli' 

am  wrong  ?**  Captain  B;  replied,  minutelB ;   as  mt^cft  Caifipbdl  ^at 

^<  I  do— -I  know  I  am  rieht  accordin|(  coming  uji  stairs,  c^pt.  Boyd  waf 

to  the  king's  order/   .  Major  C.  leavmg  the  miess-roomr,  and  tHUBy 

then  quitted  the  room.     Captaifli  met  on  the  stair-head ;   bot&'  wenf 

B.  remained  afler  him  for  some  into  the  mess-waiter's^vroomi'  send 

time ;  he  left  the  room  before  wrt-  there  iNsmained  ten  or  fifteien  mt^ 

nesg  or  Kent.  Hall,  but  no  observa-  nntes,  wfaieiV  they  iepantad/     F'ri-^ 

tion  was  made  on  his  going  more  soner,  in   about  twenty-nlinutei;' 

than  any  other  gentleman  that  had  came  again  to  witness,  and  derf^clll 

dined  there.      Wftnessr  and  Iteot.  kim  to  go  to  capt.  Boyd,  and  CeD 

Hall  went  out  together  in  a  siidrt  him  a  gentleman  wished  to  apdik 

time  after;   they  went  to  a  second  to  him  if  he  pleased  ;   he  aeedi^ 

messH*oom,  and  there  captain  Boyd  tngly  went  in  ietadt  ckT capt.  Bbyd ; 

came  up  and  spoke  to  them'  (the  hefonndbimonthepairade-groondf 

conversation  was  not  admitted,  ste  .  hedeHTored  the  nJietfttige,  Bndeslpt. 

major  Campbell  was  not  present^t  Boyd  accompanied himf  to  the  mel»* 

it).    They  then  went  out  together  room  t  no  one  was  theref;   UritottHT 

and  witness  left  captain  Boyd  alt  pointed  to  a  little  room  off  it,  lOt 

lieut.  Deivaris's.    in  about  90  mU  the  room  the  gentleitamr  was  in ;  he 

notes  after  he  was  called  on  to  visit  then  went  to  t ne  mess-kfl^eni*  aOdM 

csp'tain  Boyd ;  he  went,  and  found  in  eight  or  ten  minuteshe  heMd  tM 

him  sitting  on  a  chair  vomiting;  report  of  a  shot ;   thought  Aothlngf 

he  examined  his  wound,  and  con-  of  it  till  he  heard  anotter ;  he  then 

ceived  it  a  very  dangerouis  one :  he  went  to  the  mess-room;  and  there 

survived  it  but  18  hours ;  he  staid  tow  captain  Boyd,  and  lieutenantsr 

with  him  till  he  died,  during  which  Hall  Wnd  ]Vf*Pher8on ;    captain  fi^ 

time  he  got  gradually  worse  till  Ms  was  sitting  on  a  chair  veinithig  t 

dissolution.  major  Campbell  was  gonle,  butih 

On  his    cross-exatnihati6t>,    he  about  ten  or  twelve  Minutes  he 

stated  there  was  something  irri-  came  to  tite  room  where  witneto 

tating  in  captaiin  Boyd's  manner  of  was  washing  some  glasses  ;   timjof 

making  the  observation  alluded  to':  C.  actked  for  cai^dles  t  he  gotf  a  pair*  * 

so  much  80,  that  he  conceives  m»-  and  brought  them  into  the'  small 

jor  Campbell  could  not,  consistent  room  f  major  C'  sho#ed  the  wit* 

with  his  feeHogs,  pass  it  over,  but  ness  the  comers  of  the  rotmV  in 

if  a  candid  explanation  had  takeft  '  which  each  pers^hi  stotid;  whichdis^ 

place,  he  does  not  conceive  the  tance  measured  sevien'  paces;   lie 

melancholy  affair  would  have  oc-  never  saw  major  Cntnpbell  after  tilt 

curred.  a  week  ago,  though  witn^is  ne^er 

John  Hoey  stated,  that  he  is  quitted  the  regiment,  and  retained 

mess-waiter  of  the  21st  regiment,  his  employment, 

and  was  so  then.    He  remembers  John  M'Fherson  slated,- tft^l^  ha 

Vol.  L.  F                                            is 
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itlieutenaot  in  said  regiment;  knew 
major  Campbell  and  capt.  Boyd; 
recollects  the  day  of  the  duel ;  on 
the  evening  of  that  day*  going  up, 
stairs  about  nine  o'clock,  be  heard, 
aahe  thought,majorCampbellsay— • 
**  On  the  word  of  a  dyiog  man,  is 
•very  thing  fair  ?''  He  eot  up  be- 
fore captain  Boyd  replied ;  he  said, 
Campbell f  you  have  hurried  m^— 
yauWe  a  bad  man.*^  Witness  was 
in  coloured  clothes,  and  major  C. 
did  not  know  him,  but  said  again 
— ^<  Boyd,  before  this  stranger  and 
lieat.  Hall,  was  every  thing  fair  V* 
Capt.  B.  replied  ^< '  Oro,  Campbelly 
you  know  I  wanted  youto  wait^  and 
have  friends,*^  Major  C.  then  said, 
"  Good  God !  will  you  mention  be- 
fore these  gentlemen,  was  not  every 
thing  fair  ?  did  not  you  say  you 
were  ready  ?'* — Capt.  B.  answered 
**  yesy^  but  in  a  moment  after  said, 
"  Campbell^  uoure  a  bad  man.* 
Capt.  B.  was  helped  into  the  next 
room,  and  major  C.  followed,  much 
agitated,  and  repeatedly  said  to 
capt.  B.  that  he  (Boyd)  was  the 
happiest  man  of  the  two :  '*  I  am 
(said  major  C.)  an  unfortunate 
man,  but  I  hope  not  a  bad  one,'* 
^f  ajor.  C.  asked  capt.  B.  if  be  for- 

fave  him?  he  stretched  out  his 
and,  and  said,  <<  I  forgive  you— I 
feel  for  you,  and  I  am  sure  you  do 
forme."— Major  C.  then  left  the 
room. 

Duncan  Dewar,  adjutant  of  the 
regiment,  who  was  with  captain 
Boyd  for  some  time  after  he  was 
wounded,  was  produced  to  show 
captain  Boyd's  firm  conviction,  he 
would  die  in  consequence  of  that 
wound,  in  order  to  let  in  his  decla- 
ration then  made  as  evidence  ;  but 
captain  B. not  having  (before  him) 
expressed  such  a  conviction,  that 
evidence  failed. 


Surgeon  W.  S.  Nice  waa  pro- 
duced to  the  same  pomt,  and  uke« 
wise  failed. 

Colonel  Patterson,  of  the  21sl 
regiment,  was  produced  tO'the  same 
point,  and  also  failed. 

George  Sutherland,  qaarter-mas« 
ter  of  said  regiment,  was  produced 
to  the  same  point;  he  stated  he  saw 
him  ten  minutes  before  he  died ;  he 
was  in  bed,  agitated  with  pain,  in 
his  senses,  but  rolling  in  the  bed ; 
he  did  not,  however,  say  to  him  he 
thought  he  was  dyins. 

Upon  this  a  special  verdict  was 
directed  to  the  jury  to  inquTre 
whether  captain  Boyd,  ten  minutes 
before  his  death,  and  under  Uit 
circumstances  stated,  must  or  must 
not  have  known  he  was  dying. 
After  some  short  deliberation,  they 
found  for  the  affirmative  of  this 
issue — (that  he  must  have  known 
it. )  Toe  declaration  was  then  ad- 
mitted, but  none  could  be  proved 
within  that  place,  except  his  asking 
for  m^or  C.  and  his  saying  <<  Poor 
man,  I  am  sorry  for  htm.'* 

John  Greenhill  was  produced 
merely  to  prove  that  major  C.  had 
time  to  cool  after  the  altercation 
took  place ;  inasmuch  as  he  went 
home,  dranls  tea  with  his  family, 
and  gave  him  a  box  to  leave  with 
lieut.  Hall,  before  the  affiiir  took 
plaee.  Here  the  prosecution  closed. 

The  defence  set  up  was  merely 
and  exclusively  as  to  the  character 
of  the  prisoner  for  humanity,  peace- 
able conduct,  and  proper  behavi- 
our ;  to  this  several  officers  of  the 
highest  rank  were  produced,  who 
vouched  for  it  to  the  fullest  extent, 
namelyi  colonel  Paterson,  of  the 
21  St  regiment,  general  Campbelly 
general  Graham  Stirling,  captain 
Macpherson,  captain  Menzies,  co- 
lonel   Gray,    and    many   others, 

whom 
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whom  it  was  unnecessary  to  pro- 
duce* 

The  learned  judge  charged  the 
jury  in  a  most  able  manner,  reca- 
pitulated the  evidence,  and  ex- 
plained the  law  on  the  subject  most 
fully  and  clearly.  The  jury  re- 
tired, and  in  about  half  an  hour 
brought  in  a  verdict — Guilty  of 
Murder,  but  recommended  him  to 
mercy  on  the  score  (^character  only. 
He  was  sentenced  to  be  executed  on 
Monday,  but  respited  to  Wednes- 
day se'nnight. 

16.  jBrw/o/.— The  storm  of  last 
night  appears  to  have  exceeded,  in 
awful  phaenomena,  any  one  record- 
ed for  many  years  past.  Unlike 
the  tempests  of  the  milder  zones, 
the  thunder  was  remarked  to  roll 
in  one  continuous  roar  for  upwards 
of  an  hour  and  a  half,  during 
which  time,  and  long  afterwards,  the 
flashes  of  lightning  followed  each 
other  in  the  most  rapid  and  unin- 
terrupted succession.  But  the  most 
tremendous  circumstance  attending 
this  elemental  tumult  was  the  de- 
structive hail-shower  which  accom* 
panied  its  progress.  It  may  be 
doubted,  however,  whether  such 
a  name  be  applicable  to  this  ex- 
traordinary phaenomenon  ;  since 
the  masses  of  ice  which  fell  on  the 
places  where  the  tempest  most 
fiercely  raged,  bore  no  resemblance 
to  hail-stones  in  formation  or  mag- 
nitude, most  of  them  being  of  a 
very  irregular  and  polygonal  shape, 
broad,  flat,  and  ragged ;  and  many 
of  them  measuring  from  three  to 
nine  inches  in  circumference.  They 
appeared  like  fragments  of  one  vast 
plate  of  ice,  and  broken  into  small 
masses  in  its  descent  towards  the 
earth.  The  tempest  arose  in  the 
south-west,  and,  spreading  to  the 
north- west,  gradually    died   away 


in  the  north-east.  At  Frenchay, 
there  were  between  14  and  l'y5(X> 
panes  of  glass  broken,  a  large  field 
of  beans  entirely  destroyed,  and 
many  bushels  of  wall-fruit  picked 
up ;  the  loss  is  estimated  at  little 
less  than  200/.  The  row  of  trees 
before  Mr.  Tucker's  house  at 
Moorend  was  so  broken,  that  the 
leaves  and  small  branches  lay  in 
the  road  a  foot  deep.  The  win- 
dows of  J.  R.  Lucas,  esq.  at  Sta- 
pleton,  and  of  Mr.  alderman  Clax- 
ton,  at  Aldmondsbury,  were  most 
of  them  broken. 

At  Newton,  Corston,  and  KeK 
ston,  most  of  the  windows  that  lay 
in  the  direction  of  the  storm  have 
been  broken,  as  well  as  the  glass  of 
the  hot-house,  &c.  in  the  gardens ; 
and  many  windows  in  tlie  mansions 
of  W,  G.  Langton,  esq.  at  New- 
ton ;  of  sir  John  Hawkins,  at  KeU 
ston;  of  James  Stevens,  esq.  at 
Camcrton ;  and  of  — —  JoUiffe, 
esq.  Amerdown.  The  plantations 
and  shrubberies  of  Mr.  Langton 
were  covered  with  leaves  and 
branches  of  trees,  and  the  pines 
and  other  plants  in  his  hot-houses 
destroyed.  In  the  south  and  yremt 
fronts  of  Mr.  Jollifle's  mansion  not 
a  pane  of  glass  was  left  whole ;  and 
the  ground  was  even  the  next 
morning  covered  with  ice  that  felU 

At  Mr.  Dickinson's,  Kingswes- 
ton,  Somerset,  the  storm  was  tre- 
mendous. All  the  windows  on  the 
south-west  side  of  the  house  were 
broken ;  and  many  rooks  were 
picked  up  on  the  lawn,  killed  by 
the  weight  of  the  hail-stones. 

Laxjo  Intelligence. ^^\n  the  king's 
bench,  at  Guildhall,  an  action  of 
damages,  at  the  suit  of  sir  John 
Carr,  knt,  against  Messrs.  Hood 
and  Sharpe,  booksellers. 

The  plaintiff  had  wriUcn  a  va- 

F  2  riety 
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riety  of  books  of  travels,  of  which 
he  made  a  considerable  emolument. 
The  defendants  had  published  a 
book,  called  "  Mv  Pocket  Book," 
ridiculing  the  piaintiff*s  writings, 
and  in  consequence  of  which  lie 
was  prevented  from  disposing  of  a 
manuscript  Tour  through  Scotland. 
For  this  he  sought  damages,  not 
only  to  the  amount  of  the  loss  sus- 
tained, but  to  deter  others  from 
sending  forth  such  scandalous  and 
scurrilous  publications. 

Mr.  Johnson,  bookseller,  proved 
that  he  purchased  the  manuscript 
of  The  Stranger  in  France,  from 
the  plaintiff  for  100/.  Sir  Richard 
PhiUips  deposed  that  he  purchased 
from  the  plaintiff  his  Northern 
Summer  Tour  in  the  Baltic  for  500/. 
The  Stranger  in  Ireland  he  gave 
him  700/.  for;  and  for  his  Tour 
through  Holland  600/.  He  had 
seen  the  manuscript  of  the  Tour 
through  Scotland,  and  would  have 
given  600/.  if  it  had  not  been  for 
My  Pocket  Book,  which  he  heard 
had  depreciated  the  works  of  the 
plaintiff  so  much  that  it  deter- 
red him.  Sir  Richard  was  cross- 
examined  by  the  attorney-general, 
who  asked  if  he  ever  read  reviews : 
to  which  he  answered,  that  he  did 
not ;  abhorring  the  scurrility,  par-» 
tiality,  and  misrepresentation  with 
which  they  abounded,  and  know- 
ing, as  he  did,  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  manufactured.  He  had, 
he  allowed,  for  some  time  been  a 
publisher  of  the  Oxford  Review, 
which  had  been  set  up  as  an  expe- 
riment, to  try  if  a  review  free  from 
scurrility  would  succeed  ;  which  it 
did  not.  Being  asked  if  he  had  not 
read  The  Edinburgh  Review,  he 
said,  he  did  not  remember  to  have 
read  more  than  two  or  three  of  the 
first  numbers^  unless  he  might  oc- 


casionally turn  it  over  ia«  book- 
seller's shop ;  and  the  same  as  to 
the  other  reviews  mentioned  by  the 
attorney-genera).  He  was  asked 
if  he  himself  published  no  anony- 
mous books.  He  said,  he  pub- 
lished a  great  many ;  but  they  con- 
tained no  scurrility  of  abuse.  He 
was  asked,  had  he  not  published 
books,  intitled  Anecdotes  of  the 
Founders  of  the  French  Republic, 
and  Public  Characters,  with  some 
others?  [Here  lord Ellenborough 
said,  the  witness  need  not  answer 
this  question  to  criminate  himself.^ 
Sir  Richard  warmly  replied,  that 
he  was  ready  to  answer  that,  and 
.all  other  questions  the  attorney- 
general  might  choose  to  ask,  and 
was  in  no  degree  afraid  to  criroi-' 
nate  himself  by  acknowledging  the 
contents  of  any  work  he  had  ever 
published.  He,  therefore,  courted 
the  questions  of  the  attortiey-gene* 
ral  rather  than  shrunk  from  them, 
exclaiming,  God  forbid  that  he 
should  be  ashamed  to  avow,  in  that 
place,  every  act  -of  his  life.  No- 
thing was  gained  by  the  cross-exa- 
mination, which  lasted  above  an 
hour. 

The  attorney-general,  in  his  re- 
ply, declared  shr  Rithard  Phillips, 
must  either  have  slipped  in  his  tes- 
timony, or  he  was  the  greatest  fool 
on  earth,  to  be,  as  he  was,  the 
greatest  publisher  of  books  in  Lon- 
don, and  not  to  read  the  reviews  of 
his  works,  and  treat  with  his  au- 
thors accordingly.  The  publication 
called  My  Pocket  Book,  the  learned 
gentleman  contended,  was  nothing 
more  than  a  fair  criticism  of  a  book 
which  deserved  to  be  held  Up  to 
public  ridicule. 

Lord  Ellenborough  observed  that 
every  mnn  had  a  right  to  criticize 
the  writings  of  another,  and  even  to 

hold 
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bold  them  up.to  ridicule,  so  that  he  prediptbn   and^  prog^otffe 

cast  no  personal  reflections  on  the  soon  after  verified, 
author.    If  fair  criticism  injured        Guildford  Assizes^  August  l^ 
the  sale  of  a  work,  it  was  damnum        Charge  of  Murder. — ^WllliamPiU 

absque  injuria.    As  to  the  preaient  kington  was  tried  on  an  indictment  ' 

question,  if  the  criticism  went  be-  charging  him  with  the  wilful  nmr-' 

yond  observations  on  the  work  or  der  of  Montague  William  Hynd^s* 

on  the  author,  merely  as  such,  it  at  the  Maze,  Southwark,  on  Fid* 

was  actionable,  and  not  otherwise,  day  se'nnight,  by  discharging  a  pis* 

The  jury  found  for  the  defendant,  tolloaded  with  ball.    TheprliOQert 

The  duke  of  Bedford,  and  other  who  married  the  daughter  of  the 

noblemen,  friends  of  sir  J»  Carri  deceased,    and  who  was  also  the 

were  on  the  bench.  step-son  of  Hyndes,  who  married 

Bayonne,  now  contaminated  by  his  mother,  was  alone  with  the  del* 

the  presence  of  Buonaparte,  once  ceased,  in  the  parlour  of  the  Red 

belonged  to  England,  and  was,  for  Lion  public-house,  in  the  Ma«et 

a  considerable  time,  the  residence  when  a  pistol  was  discharged  which 

of  our  favourite  hero,  Edward  the  killed  the  father.    It  was  provJB^ 

Black  'Prince.    It  is  remarkable,  on  all  hands,  that  the  prisoner  wit 

that  he  there  received  the  visit  of  very  much  inebriated,  and  that  bit 

Pedro,  the  exiled  king  of  Castile,  father  and  he  lived  on  'the  moit 

who  requested  his  assistance  in  the  affi^tionate  terms, 
re-conquest  of  his  kingdom;  and        The  prisoner  made  a  very  artleit 

from  that  place  the  English  forc^  defence,  in  a  way  so  truly  penitent 

marched,  which  did  restore  him.  and  distressed,  that  tears  of  sym* 

Understanding  and  Memory ."^  patby  were  flowing  in  every  part  of 

That  the  understanding  may  be  so  .the  court*  He  professed  his  wretdi* 

perfect  and  mechanical  as  to .  sur-  edness,  and  the  sincere  love  he  bor)e 

vive  even  the  loss  of  memory  itself,  his  father,  whom  he  had  for  a  length 

the  following  instances  fully  prove ;  of  time  maintained,  dnd  never  ex^ 

De  Lagny,  tne  mathematician,  for  cited  his  anger., 
two  days  had  lain  in  a  deep  lethar-        After  a  humane  charge  from  the 

gy,  and  had  not  known  even  his  lord  chief-baron,  the  jury  returned 

own  children.  Maupertois  abrupt-  a  verdict  of  manslaughter.— -The 

ly,  and  with  a  very  loud  voice,  prisoner  was  sentenQed  to  be  im- 

asked  him  what  was  the  square  of  prisoned  twelve  months. 
12  ?»-144,  replied  a  feeble  linger-        In  consequence  of  the  embai|;o» 

ing  remain  of  the  expiring  intellect,  the  United  States  have  suflered  .e 

The  celebrated  physician,  Chuac,  Joss  of  48,000,000  of  dollars,  whidi 

was  much  in  the  same  state,  and  sum,    at  seventieen  dollars  to  the 

without  any  power  of  recollecting  pound  weight,    would  weigh  tw.p 

those  near  his  death-bed.  His  right  millions  eight  hundred  and  twen)^- 

hand  mechanically  laid  hold.of  nis  three  pounds  weight;  and  it  woiud 

left,  and  feeling  his  pulse,  he  ex-  require  to  carry  it,  one  thou^nd 

claimed,  *<  They   have  called  me  two  hundred  and  sixty  waggODt 

too   late.     The  patient  has  been  (allpwing  each  waggon  to  carry  pne 

bled,  and  he  should  have  been  eva-  ton  gross  weight) ;  and  the  distance 

Quated.    He  is  a  dead  man."— The  each  waggon  would  occupy  (allpw- 

log 
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ing  each  waggon  72  feet)  would  be 
seventeen  miles.  Forty-eight  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  placed  edge  to  edge, 
in  a  straight  line,  would  extend  over 
a  space  of  one  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  miles.  The 
above  sum  would  be  sufficient  to 
furnish  one  hundred  and  twenty 
sail  of  the  line,  completely  equip- 

Sed  for  a  twelvemonth's  cruise.— 
7exv  York  Paper. 
British  Nax'f/, — It  roust  be  proud- 
ly gratifying  to  the  minds  of  Bri- 
tons, as  It  must  be  degradingly  mor- 
tifying to  the  spirit  of  Buonaparte, 
to  know  that  we  have  at  this  mo- 
ment in  the  British  navysixty-eight 
sail  of  the  line,  prizes  taken  from 
the  enemies  of  this  country  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  besides  21  ships  car- 
rying from  40  to  50  guns  each  ;  62 
ships  from  30  to  40  guns  each  ;  15, 
carrying  from  20  to  30  guns  each ; 
and  669  from  10  to  20  guns  each  ; 
making  a  total  of  two  hundred  and 
thirty-two  ships ;  a  navy  of  itself 
equal  to  cope  with  the  united  navies 
of  France  and  her  vassal  allies, 
without  adding  thereto  near  20  sail 
of  the  line,  besides  smaller  vessels, 
now  in  our  service,  built  on  the 
bottoms  of  prizes,  in  lieu  of  such 
as  have  been  casually  lost. 
From  the  Oviedo  Gazette. 
Oviedo,  August  20. — All  the 
French  troops  are  in  full  retreat 
from  Madrid,  by  the  way  of  Vit- 
toria,  Josepli  Buonaparte  was  to 
leave  Burgos  on  the  12th  in  the 
evening;  marshal  Moncey,  who 
commands  the  rear  guard  of  the 
retreating  arm}-,  was  to  remain 
there ;  and  the  division  of  Bessieres 
was  then  entering  the  town.  Cas- 
tanos  is  said  to.have  entered  Madrid 
on  the  5th  instant. 

The  French  entered  Bilboa  on 
the  16th  ult.  but  not  without  ob- 


stinate resistance.  The  town  offer* 
ed  a  contribution  of  eight  millions 
of  reals:  and  it  is  expected  the 
French  will  evacuate  it  in  a  few 
days.  Col.  Ooyle  is  with  the  army 
of  gen.  Blake,  the  head  quarters 
of  which  are  at  Astorga. 

On  the  day  the  French  entered 
Bilboa,  capt.  Towers,  of  the  Iris, 
landed  there,  spiked  48  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  destroyed  50O  barrels 
of  powder ;  but  he  had  scarcely 
left  the  batteries,  when  the  French 
entered  the  town,  and  he  with  dif- 
ficulty got  away. 

On  the  4th  ult.  Lefevre  made  a 
fresh  attempt  on  Saragossa,  and  en- 
.  tered  the  city  with  14,000  men,  but 
after  a  most  sanguinary  Conflict,* 
was  driven  out  again  with  the  loss 
of  from  4  to  5,000  of  his  troops. 

The  Frenchgarrison  in  Barcelona 
is  said  to  have  proposed  to  capitu- 
late. 

23.  Mr.  Hetherington  of  Branth- 
waite  Hall,  Lancashire,  is  thought 
to  have  the  finest  crop  of  barley  ever 
seen  growing  in  any  part  of  the 
kingdom.  It  is  estimated,  by  com- 
petent judges,  to  yield  not  less  than 
70  Winchester  bushels  per  acre ! 

CorrectAccount  of  the  lateCoach 
Race y  from  authority  of  the  Par- 
dee.—Started  from  Leicester  on  the 
7th  instant,  the  Patriot  coach,  at 
7  h,  50  min.  past,  to  Nottinsham  ; 
arrived  thereexactly  twelve  mmutes 
-past  ten  o'clock ;  performed  by 
Thomas  Pettifor  to  Loughborough, 
and  Simpson  to  Nottingham,  car- 
rying about  six  passengers. — Start- 
ed from  Leicester  on  the  same  morn- 
ing, the  Defiance  coach,  at  7  h. 
55  min.  past,  to  Nottingham  ;  ar- 
rived there  exactly  ten  minutes  past 
ten  o'clock,  carrying  13  passen- 
gers; ran  by  the  Patriot  near  to 
Costock,  in  Nottinghamshire ;  per- 
formed 


femed  by  W.  Pettifbr  to  LoughbOi-  lode,  tM  lodged  tit  O*  teinnjltf . 

rough,  and  B.  Bower  to  Nottiogham.  foot.    The  tyger's  eyi^  flidied  jBiik' 

On  the  late  return  of  Buonaparte's  and  making  a.  iecood  spiing  iM  Mv 

birth*day,  some  of  the  French  offi*  adversary^  seised  hhn  bj  the  liMjl' 

cers>  who  are  prisoners  at  Ashby-  and  had  it  not  bten  wt  Ms 

de-Ia-Zouch,  in  Leicestershire!  pre*  touch  box  and  sid^arkiis,  'i 

pared  to  c^ebrate  it :  the  design  broke  the  forcd  of  the  rave 

was  opposed  by  others  of  their  gripe,  Certain  death  must  haire't.  ^ 

brethren,  and  a  quarrel  ensued,  in  sikmI.    In  this  dr^^ful  SttHaM^ 

whichseveral  of  them  were  wound-  vibrating  1^  it  were  betwtxt'Bi||^ 

ed,  and  militaryforce was  necessary  and  death,  Mr.  Turner  liad- IMS' 

to  restore  order. — At  Litchfield,  good  fortune  to  fix  his  bands  dMii^ 

where  there  is  a  number  of  French  of  the  wounds  of  hn  furibcip'ili; 

officers,  some  of  them  of  high  rink,  ftoilltnt,  aiad  by  a  pretiftiatttm  ^ 

they  not  only  passed  over  the  anaU  ibrt  of  strength  cmvejt  Iroiii 

versary  without  notice,  but  in  strong  perilous  situatiQ>iL  tdre'of/^\ 

language  reprobated  Napideon  and  wounds  ahd  UM  ms  enctey 'lifUh^ 

his  proceedmps.  ^  athlsfe^.    FVaih  thisjdirii]f|pf'i»d 

The  following  singular  act  of  he«  heroic  aetioii,  he  obtamed^e  tiMiif 

Foism  has  been  communicated  is  «  of  the  Man-tyger,  aikd  the-Bas^^Mv 

fact,  00  the.  authenticity  of  whioli  dia  Comd^y  smied  npfjit  MBfr.'i! 

our  readers  may  rely.    While  Ml-,  peilsibn  loir  fife.  -   '"  '" 

Turner,  now  resident  at  Kildwiek,  '  -  QiMii  ef'ifejfeiM^.«J^ThefelliBprfy 

in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire^  ing&ctoshowthiltdekt§ltiielfd«ih( 

was  in  India,  in  the  Companv's  not  destroy  ;theatladuntoi  of  Ul^. 

service,  he  and  five  of  his  comiides  to  their  female  lAionartlis.    Oh -tM 

in  arms,  when  tracinff  one  of  the  S9th.  of  Jdy^  iWo  Aivei  swUrmH  ^ 

extensive  wilds  in  that  country^  at  thesametifi(ke,in'Agilrdenbel0d|^ 

were  menaced  with  an  attack  from  ing  to  Henry  Hargrave,  esq.  IMiJ 

a  royal  Bengal  tyger.    The  animal  Norwood,  and  fixed  themseivea^ 

was  making  towards  them  with  full  one  buih^    One  of  the  gardeam 

speed,  and  his  companions,  intimi-  in  the  (amity  immediately  ptaeiff  iii[ 

dated  by  the  ferocious  aspect  of  the  large  hive  above  them,  into  whf  "^ 

enemy,  sought  their  safety,  in  flight,  m  a  short  time,  the  gii^atest  | 

and  in  order  to  disencumber  thetti*  crepti    Grieat  commotion  was  $i 

selves  from  every  thine  that  might  discovered  atnongst  theih, .  avA  ^tf 

retard  their  escape,  left  their  mus-  fargedetachmentiuBefredtheiliitf*"*" 

kets  on  the.  field.    In  the  midst  of  to  dMp  on  the'gfduhd,^i(ti^rel 

this  general   panic,  Mr,   Turner  remained  fbr  a  l^ng  ttille  in  a' 

stood  undismayed,  and  before  the  tionless  state.    Mr.*H.'desir6titfW 

animal  reached  him,  had  disch^gted  exploring  the  tause.  fettled  Ifi^  "^ 

hismusket,  and  lodged  several  shots  up  With  a  small  stick  is '  when  . 

in  his  body.     Rendered  furious  by  were  on  the  wing,  a' bee  #8S  t<^i 

the  torture,  the  tyger  now  came  to  quite  dead,  which  iippeared^tol 

close  quarters,  when  the  intrepid  much  less  than  the  dnane  bee,  kH 

soldier  received  him  with  a  fixed  less  than  the  w'orkirtg  bee,  whdM| 

bayonet,  which  by  some  accident  wings  were  short  and  of  variegaMI 

came  from  the  muzzle  of  the  &e*  colours,  which,  appeared  to  lAive 

bacft 
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been  the  object  of  ;9ttraction ;  for 
no  sooner  did  he  withd^raw,  than 
theditpersed  fraternityaligbted  and 
duog  to  it  as  before^  This  experi- 
ment was  repealled  several  time9 
with  the  same  result  Convinced 
that  this  was  one  of  the.  queens,  he 
took  her  and  placed  her  in  a  small 
box,  and  to  trv  the  loyalty  and  at- 
tachment of  her  former  subjects, 
freauently  exposes  her  in  the  height 
of  aay  in  difierent  parts  of  the  gar- 
den,  where  she  is  soon  discovered 
by  the  prying  insects,  which  never 
iiul  to  alight  around  her  in  laree 
clusters,  seemingly  bewailing  tne 
]fiS8  of  their  femde  monarch, 

^hp  )ady  of  major   Campbell, 
DOW  or  lately  under  sentence  of 
dieath  in  Ireland,  for  the  murder  qf 
4  brother  officer,  has  been  incessant 
in  her  application  to  obtain  the  roy- 
al mercy  in  behalf  of  her  unfortu- 
nate  husband.    She  has  on  her 
i^nees  solicited,  in  the  most  pathe- 
^c  terms,  the  intercession  not  only 
pf  hi^r  majesty,  but  alsQ  of  all  the 
royaii  princesses ;  she  also  went  to 
Brighton  tp  wait  on  his  royal  high- 
ness tbe  prince  pf  Wales,  who,  with 
|hat  ^en^rojBjty  jrhich  so  much  dis- 
tinguishes hisphara<:ter|immediate- 
)y  wrote  a  note  to  tbe  duke  of  Port^ 
land,  on  that  melancholy  occasion, 
Tibh  note  Mrs.  Campbell  presented 
|o  his  grace ;  who,  ^we  understand, 
gave  no  hopes  that  her  application 
would  be  attended  with  success.  Jt 
issaid  that  the  crime  wascommitted 
linder  jBijich  aggravating  circum- 
fttances,  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
the  exercise  of  the  royal  clemency. 
It  is  believed  that  major  Campbell 
(Vbp  i^  first  cousin  to  the  earl  of 
preadalbane)    suffered   the  awful 
sentence  of  the  law  on  Thursday 
)ast. 

^4,  ^  Lpndon  gazette  extraor- 


dinary contains  dispatches  received 
from  admiral  Keats,  dated  the  ISth. 
inst.,  off  the  island  of  Sproe,  in 
the  Great  Belt.  They  state,  that 
the  Spanish  troops  in  tbe  island  of 
Fuhnen,  under  the  command  of 
the  marquis  de  la  Romana,  *Hhougb 
surrounded,"  as  (he  gallant  admiral 
observes,  <<  by  hostile  battalions, 
planted  their  colours  in  the  centre 
of  a  circle  they  formed,  and  swore 
on  their  knees  to  be  faithful  to  their 
country."  All  were  equally  anxioua 
of  returning  to  it.  But  one  regi*. 
ment  in  Jutland  was  too  distant 
and  too  critically  situated  to  effect 
its  escape ;  and  two  in  Zealand  (af- 
ter having  fired  on  tbe  French  ge* 
neral  Frision,  who  harangued  them 
in  favour  of  king  Joseph,  and  killed, 
one  of  his  aides-de-c^p)  were  dis« 
armed." 

On  the  9th  insC.  the  marquis  of 
{lom^na,  with  6,000  troops,  took 
possession  of  the  towp  of  Nybourg, 
m  the  island  of  Fuhnen,  and  was 
joined  on  the  day  of  his  embarka-f 
tion  by  1,000  more  from  Jutland; 
and  another  thousand  had  been  sent 
to  strengthen  the  existing  Spanish 
position  at  liangeland ;  so  that,  in- 
cluding this  last  force,  said  to  be 
2,500,  here  are  certainly  10,500 
brave  men  restored  to  their  coun- 
try, or  at  least  rescued  from  tbe. 
tyranny  of  its  scourge. 

What  could  be  so  sublimely  im-r 
pressive,  as  the  spectacle  of  this 
band  of  Spanish  patriots,  who, 
when  called  upon  by  their  prerfidi* 
ous  oppressors  to  desert  their  al- 
legiance, and  transfer  it  to  an 
usurper,  planted  their  colours, 
threw  tben^selyes  on  their  knees, 
and  with  eyes  attesting  the  Almigh- 
ty, swore  to  be  faithful  to  their 
king  and  country !  Such  was  their 
proud  attitude^  though  relegated 

lit 
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In  a  distaiot  liind,  and  lurrotiuidM 
by  hostile  and  barbarous  battalions 
ready  to  devour  them !  What  a 
splendid  triumph  for  patriotism  and 
loyalty !  What  an  affecting  and 
instructing  scene  for  sovereigns  and 
subjects !  What  a  striking  exam- 
ple! What  a  salutary  lesson  for 
other  nations!  There  they  may 
learn,  that  no  human  force  can 
break  a  resolution  inspired  on  such 
motives^  no  face  ot  peril  appal 
a  courage  that  is  kindled  from 
above! 

What  a  damning  contrast  is  here 
furnished  between  the  heroism  of 
the  Spanid)  people,  and  the  abject 
baseness  of  those  that  would  en# 
slave  them !  On  one  side  we  are 
attracted  to  admire  truth,  modera^ 
tion,  manliness,  generosity^  patri- 
otism, and  loyalty ;  on  tiie  other, 
we  have  to  loathe  falsehood^  Tio- 
lence,  malignity,  hypocrisy,  and 
servih'ty  to  the  meanest  tyrant  that 
ever  trampled  on  the  nedks  of  men. 
At  one  xnoment  we  are  reading  the 
authentic  account  of  the  undaunted 
spirit  aad  strenuous  efforts  with 
which  the  Spanish  troops  have 
braved  the  tyrant's  threats,  and 
eluded  his  iron  grasp ;  at  the  next 
we  find  the  basely  lying  assertion 
(ip  the  French  and  Dutch  papers), 
that  these  brave  men  have  taken 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  usurpr 
er  with  every  demonstration  of  en- 
thusiastic loyalty. 

King  Joseph  Buonaparte  appomt- 
ed  a  new  constitution  for  his  late 
subjects  of  Naples,  which  has  been 
formally  guarantied  by  his  brother 
Napoleon. 

The  grand  duke  of  Berg  ( Mo- 
ra t)  was  proclaimed  king  of  Naples 
on  the  first  instant.  Should  the 
princess  Caroline,  his  wife,  .and 
lister  to  Napoleoui  survive  her  con* 


iort^  the  is  fo  mfeceeata  th'g:  tHfdii^ , 

The  new  king  has  commenced  lm\ 

reign  with  JMuinya  prodamarioijit , 

in  which  he  declares  hisinte    ' '   ' 

to  abide  by  the  coostitutba 

mulgated  by  hiji  predecessor,       ^ , 

Joseph,  and  guarantied  by  Mq^' 

Icon.  .  ; f 

.25.  Major  CamjAeU^^Tbh  luW,. 

fortunate  officer  suferedat  twejipii' 

o'clockat  noon^n  Wedne9dayweiB|iiji[ 

amidst  a  vast  multitude  of  specChi.. 

tors.    He  met  his  death  with,  pioflf  ;^ 

and  becmning   fortitude,   haviag'- 

spent  his  hut  momenta  with  Di^ 

fiowie,  the  father  of  his  amiahla 

and  distressed  widQw.    Hit  hodgi 

after  having  been,  suspended  i£a 

usual  time»  was  put  into  a  hmvi^ 

In  waiting,  whieh  left  the  town  upK  i 

mediatdy,  escorted  by  Dr.  B.  fiir- 

Ayr,  in  Scotland^  to  be  interred.ii 

the  fomily  vault.    To  describe  tlfeej 

distresses  of  the  fond  ifUa  of  im^ 

deceased^.  wouUi   be   iiikpoitthl%:. 

Mra.  Campbell,  who,  it  is  alnaid|r' 

kbown,  has  used  every  eflbr^  It 

preserve  the  life  of  her  partnerii 

left  London  by  the  Glaagowmail 

on  Saturd^  ni^ht,  frantic  betwixt 

hope  and  despair,  but  still  cheeiai 

with  the  probability  of  her  soliei-p 

tude  obtaming,  at  lea^t,  anothjsr 

respite.    On  l^onday  morning,  the 

friend  of.  her  husband,   at  whoaa 

house,  in  BuryrStreet,  St.  Jamet'lii 

she  resided,  whilst  in  London,  ra» 

ceived  a  letter  from  the  lady's  fi^ 

ther,  with   the   intelligence   thil 

**  major  Campbell  was  no  more.*? 

Mrs.  C.  reached  Ayr  on  Tuesday 

morning,  the  verjr  time  the  corpse 

of  her  husband  arrived;  and  wa 

must  here  leave  the  tragic  sceoe^ 

Major  Campbell,  in  his  converpar 

tion  with  his  intimate  friends,  prec 

viously  to  surrendermg  himse]f,had 

always  saidi  that  if  he  were  coQr 

victefl 
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Ticted  of  murder,  he  should  suffer  mined  to  surrender  himself  to  take 
at  an  example  to  duellists  in  Ire-  his  trial,  be  the  result  what  it  mieht. 
land ;  but  it  was  always  his  opi-  He  was  a  first  cousin  of  the  ean  of 
nion,  that  a  Jury  would  not  convict  Breadalbane,  a  man  esteemed  and 
him  of  murder.  It  has  been  erro*  beloved  by  all  his  friends.  It  is  su- 
neously  stated,  that  the  jury  recom-  perfluous  to  add,  that  Mrs.  Camp- 
mended  the  deceased  to  mercy  from  bell  is  a  most  amiable  woman.  She 
bis  universal  good  character ;  but  has  four  infant  children, 
the  jury  recommended  him  in  con-  Theunfortunatecatastrophewhich 
sequence  of  the  duel  having  been  a  produced  such  an  awful  result  to 
fair  one,  although,  by  direction  major  Campbell,  it  is  hoped,  will 
of  the  judge,  they  were  bound,  not  fail  to  leave  a  lesson  to  mankind 
on  their  oaths,  to  convict  the  pri-  of  salutary  influence.  Both  of  the 
loner  of  murder.  Major  Camp-  parties  were  gentlemen,  eminent  in 
bell,  previous  to  his  death,  observed  their  profession,  of  high  character 
that  life  was  not  an  object  so  dear  and  honour,  who  had  long  lived  on 
to  him,  as  the  reflection  was  dis-  terms  of  mutual  friendship  and  es- 
tressing  that  his  children  and  family  teem.  The  unfortunate  irritation 
should  bear  the  stigma  that  he  was  of  a  moment  at  once  deprived  so- 
executed  for  murder.  His  fate  has  ciety  of  one  of  the  best  of  men, 
been  rendered  peculiarly  interest-  and  left  a  widow  and  infant  family 
ing  by  the  unremitting  exertions  of  to  mourn  their  irreparable  loss. 
Mrs.  Campbell,  to  procure  a  miti-  Retribution  of  the  most  awful  kind 
gation  of  his  punishment,  in  the  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  other ; 
prosecution  of  which  she  appears  aud  his  amiable  wife  and  infant 
to  have  endured  fatigues  of  body  family  are  also  involved  in  all  the 
and  mind,  which  might  be  supposed  distress  which  the  human  mind  can 
too  great  for  female  strength.    On  conceive. 

her  arrival  at  Windsor,  with  a  me-  From  the  period  of  the  unhappy 
morial  to  his  majesty,  supplicating  event,  to  the  closing  of  the  tragic 
mercy,  it  was  past  eight  o'clock,  scene,  major  Campbell  evinced  the 
and  his  majesty  had  retired  to  his  most  heartfelt  grief  for  what  had 
apartment.  Her  majesty,  notwith-  happened  to  his  friend, 
standing,  presented  the  memorial  Spanish  Confidence  in  British  Ho' 
that  night,  and  Mrs.  C.  received  nour, — The  following  historical 
the  kindest  attentionfrom  the  whole  anecdote  may  not  be  thought  un- 
of  the  royal  family ;  but  it  appears  seasonable  at  this  crisis :  When 
to  have  been  a  case  to  which  the  the  allied  British  and  German 
royal  mercy  could  not  be  extended,  troops,  under  the  joint  command  of 
and  the  law  has  been  accordingly  the  prince  Darmstadt  and  the  cele- 
permitted  to  take  its  course.  brated  lord  Peterborough, laid  siege 
Major  Campbell  made  his  escape  to  Barcelona!  in  the  year  1705,  the 
from  Ireland  after  the  duel,  and  entrenchments,  after  a  vigorous  re- 
lived with  his  family  under  a  ficti-  sistance,  having  been  carried  sword 
tious  name  for  several  months  at  in  hand,  the  Spanish  viceroy  pro- 
Chelsea  ;  the  duel  took  place  in  posed  to  lord  Peterborough  to  ca- 
Junel807;  but  his  mind  became  pitulate.  The  proposal  was  ac- 
80  uneasy,  that  he  at  last  deter-  cepted  ;  and  while  the  articles  were 

arranging 
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arrangrag  between  then,  the  alarm  aoldiert  he  Kad-  M^  beeft  tMpfltIt 

wasgiren  that  the  besiegers  had  |;oC  and  took  the  watei^,  and  awani  '^ 

into  the  town,  and  were  practising  considerable  way  upthecaDal>bidM 

all  the  outrages  and  excess  usual  in  ding  df^ianee  to  his  poranera ;  41^ 

such  cases.  The  indignant  Spaniards  length  two  reeruitSy  who  were  eari^. 

chargedPeterborough  with  the  trea-  pert  swimmers,  atrippadsHidlali^ 

cherous  violation  of*  public  faith,  lowed  htm,  bat  they- were  in  a  dioil' 

The  other,  who  feared  nothing  but  time   distanced.    Keynard,  •  bout* 

dishonour,  as  indignantly  denied  ever,  got  tired  of  hiaaqnatieexeai*! 

^e  charge,  insisting  that  the  troops  sion,  and  approached  the  shoi^ 

that  were  pillaging  the  town  were  when  he  was  cau^t  by  a  aeijeadi 

German,  and  unoer  the  command  of  the  drd  FootGwdsi-aadcarriei' 

of  Darmstadt ;  and  proposing  at  the  to  the  gaard-honae  in  trinmph.      , 

same  time  that  they  should  admit  A    aarimg  lusitmee  qfjH[am$0^. 

him  within  the  walls,  and  that  he  5feaiUi^r.^On  the  night  of  ThiM*^ 

would  engage,  with  his  English^  to  day,   in  degant  furaiAed  bovisi; 

deliver  the  town,  andput a  step  to  (but  whidi  was  not  occupied),  &i. 

the  plunder.    Tbis  oiror  was  in  it«  Uimer  Grosvener-street^  beleoging* 

self  too  high-minded  for  a  generous  to  Mr...  Villara,  was  tHroke-mnen  hf- 

Spaniard  to  distrust.  Peterborough  means  of  an  irda  crow*-   llie  lil^ 

and  his  English  were  admittwL  lainawwe'veiycodiBtlieir^epNjAc' 

They  found  the  other  troops  m  the  dations,  for  it  JsrHBOPJeetured  thit 

midst  of  their  excesses:  they  attack-  thejr  mnsi  have  remained^  ftofen  thi 

ed  and  put  them  to  the  rout,  com^  van^y  ofplandefatbeycomndttedi 

pelled  them  to  relinquish  all  their  at  least  four  hoan  m  the  boittiw 

booty,  set  the  prisoners  at  liberty^  They  carried  away  undisooverwA 

rescued  many  females  from  disho-  si^veral  Isnrgi^  mirroit,  andbtberva* 

nour  Taniong  others  the  duchess  of  luable  portable  articles.    It  is  be^ 

Popoh) ,  and  restored  general  tran-  lieved  that  this  is  the  same  despe»> 

quillity.  Peterborough  then,  having  rate  gang  that  committed  similar' 

evacuatedthe  town,  returned  to  the  depredations  in   lord   Fitsharris'a 

conference,  to  conclude  with  the  house  in  Spring  Gardens. 

Spanish  viceroy  the   capitulation  26.  Cot»rir  itfarlttf/.-^ At  agene- 

upon  the  original  terms !  ral  court  martial  held  on  the  oth  of 

Between  twelve  and  one  o'clock,  July  last^  -^  and  continued  by  ad** 

as  some  boys  were  amusing  them*  joumment  to  theSrd  of  August  foK 

i^elves  gathering  mushrooms  in  St.  lowing,  on  capt  John  George  Hal* 

James's  Park,  they  started  a  fox  on  lilay,  of  the  10th  reginsent  of  foot, 

the  north  side ;  he  ran  toward  the  for  bringing  difierentcharges  against 

Horse  Guards,  but  by  the  time  he  some  officers  of  the  same  regiment, 

got  to  the  end  of  the  canal,  the  tmdfalkingdisrespec^ullyoftheai, 

wordybx  was  echoed  from  one  end  particular^  of  colonel  Newnaan, 

of  the  park  to  the  other,  so  that  a  the  commandingoffioer;  theprison- 

number  of  people  were  collected  erwas  found  guUty  of  part  of  the 

thereto  obstruct  his  passagethrough  charts,  and  the  sentence  of  the 

the  raihng.   Reynard,  who  was  too  Court  was^  that  he  should  be  sus- 

cunning  to  hazard  sudi  a  host,  im-  pended  fVom  rank  and  pay  for  the 

mediately  turned  tail,,  to  show  the  «pacfr  of. three  months^    His  ma- 
jesty 
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jetty  has  been  pleated  to  confirm 
the  sentence  of  the  court,  but  from 
various  considerations  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  prosecutor,  lieut.-colo- 
nel  Newman,  he  has  commanded 
that  it  should  be  signified  to  lieut.- 
colonel  Newman,  that  he  does  not 
consider  him  to  be  a  fit  person  to 
command  the  2d  battalion  of  the 
10th  regiment,  and  that  he  will  be 
immediately  removed  from  it ;  and 
as  it  appears  the  ofiicers  who  com- 
posed the  mess  of  the  2d  battalion 
of  the  10th  regiment  did  not  behave 
in  a  becoming  manner  towards  cap- 
lain  Haliilay,  his  majesty  has  been 
pleased  to  order  that  it  should  be 
mtimated  to  those  ofiicers  thattheir 
promotion  should  for  the  present 
be  suspended.  His  majesty  b^s 
been  also  pleased  to  signifyy  that  be 
does  not  consider  captain  Haliilay 
a  proper  person  to  remain  longer 
in  the  10th  regiment,  and  that  he 
will  be  immediately  removed  from 
it. 

The  sentence  of  the  court  mar- 
tial which  tried  the  generals  who 
signed  the  capitulation  of  the  sur- 
render of  Copenhagen  to  the  En- 
glish, has  been  made  public.  Ge- 
nerals Pyeman  and  Bielfield  are  ad- 
judged to  suffer  death,  and  gen. 
Watterdorfi*  to  be  banished.  The 
sentence  of  death  was  commuted 
j^o  that  of  banishment. 
The  Brazils. 

Rio  Janeiro^  Aug.  26.— The 
^ourt  of  St.  Sebastian  has  issued  a 
protest  in  the  name  of  the  infant 
^nd  infanta  of  Spain,  who  emigra- 
.led  with  the  house  of  Braganza, 
agaipst  the  transactions  at  Bay  onne. 
This  protest  declares  the  right  of 
the  infant  Don  Louis  and  the  iur 
fanta,  his  consort,  the  daughter  of 
Abe  prince  regent,  to  be  by  no 
^eanssurrendejred  or  copapromisedy 


by  the  pretended  cession  of  Carlos 
and  Ferdinand.  It  also  asserts  a 
right  for  this  prince,  being  the 
nearest  relation  to  Ferdinand  not 
in  the  power  of  the  enemy,  to  the 
regency  of  Spain.  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  it  is  said,  was  particularly 
consulted  about  the  framing  and 
issuing  of  this  instrument.  There 
is  a  rumour  that  some  coolness  pre- 
vails at  court  towards  lord  Strang- 
ford,  in  consequence  of  some  of- 
fence taken  at  certain  parts  of  the 
diplomatic  correspondence  relative 
to  the  evacuation  of  Lisbon,  as 
published  in  the  English  newspa- 
pers. On  the  25th,  sir  Sidney  was 
honoured  with  the  company  of  the 
whole  royal  family  of  Braganza,  to 
the  number  of  ten  persons,  to  sup- 
per, at  his  residence,  without  the 
city  of  St.  Sebastian.  Sir  Sidney's 
health  has  been  rather  delicate,  and 
he  has  taken  up  his  abode  for  the 
benefit  of  the  air.  It  is  situated 
on  an  emii[^ence,  close  to  the  signal- 
post,  whence  a  constant  and  im- 
mediate intercourse  may  be  kept 
up  by  telegraphic  communications 
with  the  ships.  The  royal  guests 
were  highly  pleased  with  their  en- 
tertainment, and  left  sir  Sidney 
with  expressions  of  their  perfect 
satisfaction.  Mr.  Smith  (sir  Sid- 
ney's nephew)  is  not  yet  returned 
from  his  mission  to  general  Liniers, 
at  Buenos  Ay  res.  The  advice- 
boat,  dispatched  from  Cadiz  by  the 
junta  of  Seville  to  inform  general 
Liniers  of  the  new  order  of  things, 
would  arrive  at  Buenos  Ayres  du- 
ring the  stay  of  Mr.  Smith  at  that 
place,  and  would  of  course  facili- 
tate an  amicable  arrangement.  It 
js  understood  that  there  is  a  strong 
French  party  in  the  council  at  Bu- 
enos Ayres;  but  sir  Sidney  dct- 
pends  much  upon  the  interest  .and 

connections 
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connedttdtishehasloBgslncefoitkiedy '  onne,  on  tht  rerf  imam  i9if 

and  always  kept  up,  in  adjoining  Duponl  gorreodered.           .       -'^^ 

settlements  and  dependencies.    It  !29*  The  queen  of  VrmuMt  a>A 

is  expected  that  Mr.  Smith  will  be  the  duchess  of'  AngoulemOy^  mik 

the  bearer  of  some  propositiona  their  suitei  consiiting  of  smaiy 

from  general  Liniei^s.                     >  persons^    arrived   on  Momiay  Jk 

27.  The  arrival  of  the  queen  x>f  Harwich;      On   jMuaing   adoufil 

France  and  the  duchess  of  Angou^^  Russell's  fleet,  the  gallant  veteftii 

leme  in  this  country  is  expected  complimentedtheOloitrioiiBvintofft 

by  Louis  XVIII  before  the  end  of  with  a  royid  salute#^                      ^ 

the  present  month*  Maria  Josepha  .  'f 

Louisa,  the  expatriated  queen  of  akPTFlMRfttt.             * 

France,  is  somewhat  more  than  oHitriMStaipMiiam.           , 

two  years  older  than  her  husband*  I.  Middlesex  Meelmg^^^hi  worn 

She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  sequence  of  a  requisition  sioiMd  hgr 

late  kins  of  Sardinia,  factor  Ama-  several  respectable  freeholdeni  df 

deus  Hi,  b^  a  daughter  of  Philip  the  countyi  a  meeting  was  held  aft 

y,  king  of  Spain.    Her  younger  the  MerAiaid  Tavern,  Hacikoey,  t# 

sister  married  the  count  d  Artois;  vote  certain  resolutions  In  favoofof 

but  neither  of  those  princesses  was  the  Spanish  cause.                        ■*■ 

ever  distinguished  by  her  personal  Hie  Shertf  having  opened  thi. 

beauty.    The  present  queen,  who  bi:Ainessof  the  nieAin|^»              A 

has  resided  during  several  years  Major  Cartwrigfat,  in  pcoposing 

past  at  Mittau,  in  Courland,  enter*  for  the  adoption  m  the  fireeholdeM 

tained  the  greatest  apprehensionsat  present  a  string  of  resohitifHis  if\AA 

the  idea  of  passing  the  portion  of  the  ne  held  in  his  hand,  regretted  ttNfl 

Baltic,  irom  Liebau  to  Carlscrona,  the  task  had  not  fidloB  into  nkir^. 

in  Sweden,  but  she  made  the  voyage  able  hands.  He  diselaimed  idl  idlHl 

with  great  ease,  and  is  now  about  to  of  being  a  party  man;  his  par^ 

embark  for  Yarmouth  in  an  English  he  observed,  was  his  country.    Ho 

frigate.  then  adverted  to  the  present  silua* 

Madame  Royale,  duchess  d'An«  tion  of  JSpain,  whieh  was  that  of  n 

gouieme,    who  accompanies  heTy  people  fighting  foif  their  libertiest 

must  always  deeply  interest,  from  and  in  that  pomt  of  view  they  wero 

the  circumstances  of  her  birth*,  im«  similarly  situated  with  this  country^ 

prisonment,  and  mfisfortunes,  every  whom  they  found  to  be  the  only 

roind  of  sensibility.      She  is  now  allies  in  whom   they  could  place 

near  thirty  years  of  age,  amiable,  confidence.    Great  Britain  had  re* 

virtuous,  benevolent,  and  inclined  ceived  them  with  affection,  and  tho 

to  devotion.    Though  she  has  been  friendly  intercourse  was  honourable 

married  above  nine  years  to  the  to   both   nations.     He  then  coo* 

duke  of  Angouleme,  her  cousin,  trasted  the  present  with  the  former 

she  has  never  given  an  heir  to  the  situation    of    Spain  ;     they    had 

thrope  once  occupied  by  her  father,  achieved  more  than  monarchs  had 

It  is  a  singular  coincidence,  that  done  for  years,  in  the  space  of  a 

Joseph  Buonaparte  made  his  trium^  few  weeks,  and  for  this  plain  rea* 

phal  entry  into  Madrid, tmd  Napo*  son,  they  were  fighting  for  liber* 

leon  took  his  departure  from  Bay-  ty    (Apphuses).      Adverting  t# 

the 
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the  conduct  of  our  late  allies,  if  the 
emperors  were  sincere  in  their  pro- 
fessionsof  uniting  for  the  deliverance 
of  Europe,  they  should  begin  with 
emancipating  their  own  subjects; 
they  would  then  make  themselves 
impregnable,   and  their  countries 
would  become  unconquerable.  Cal- 
culating that  the  continentof  Europe 
contained  about  t>0  millions,  more 
than  one  half  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe  were  involved  in  the  great 
cause  ;  when  therefore  these  allies 
should  again  ask  for  subsidies,  he 
would  recommend  thera  to  look  at 
8paiM,  and  to  follow  the  noble  ex- 
ample which  that  brave  people  had 
•et  for  the  deliverance  of  Europe. 
(LMiidapplaiists) .  H  e  recommended 
arming  the  people  as  the  best  means 
of  det'ence ;  indeed  we  had  seen, 
in  the  example  of  Spain,  that  liber- 
ty and  arms,  in  the  hands  of  the 
people,    were  the  only  means  bv 
which  a  country  could  be  defended. 
He  noticed  tKe  Cortes  of  Spain, 
which,  under  the  usurpation  of  Buo- 
naparte, was  to  be  allowed  to  meet 
Qnl^  once  in  three  years,  and  then 
their  deliberations  to  be   secret: 
this  was  a  melancholy  instance  of 
tyranny   over   the   people;      The 
Cortes  of  England  wanted  a  little 
mending;  he  hoped  the  tyrant  would 
not  be  the  mender,   but  that  the 
mending  would  be  the  work  of  Bri- 
tish hands.    The  major,  after  some 
further  observations,  in  which  he 
said  it  was  his  intention  to  move 
certain  resolutions^expressive  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  freeholders,  with 
respect  to  the  Spanish  cause,  and 
also  to  submit  a  petition  to  parlia- 
ment, and  move  an  address  to  his 
majesty,  on  the  subject  of  a  reform 
in  parliament,  concluded  with  read- 
ing his  resolutions^  the  petition,  and 
the  address. 


The  first  resolution,  *<  that  for 
aiding  the  cause  of  the  Spanish  pa- 
triors,  the  king  was  entitled  to  the 
gratitude  of  mankind/'  was  passed 
unanimously ;  as  was  also  the  se- 
cond, '*  that  a  people  who  were 
ready  to  fight  for  their  liberties, 
were  alone  worthy  of  the  alliance 
of  a  free  nation." 

The  third  resolution,  '<  that  to 
find  such  allies  as  the  Spanish  na- 
tion, left  us  little  reason  to  regret 
the  allies  we  had  lost,"  produced 
some  discussion. 

On  the  third  being  put, 

Mr.  Mellish,  M.  P.  tor  the  coun- 
ty, observed,  that  he  was  sorry  to 
be  compelled  to  make  a  complaint 
on  the  part  of  the  freeholders,  that 
more  publicity  had  not  been  given 
to  the  meeting  by  the  sheri£  He 
could  attribute  the  thinness  of  the 
meeting  to  no  other  cause.  He 
happened  to  be  150  miles  from 
town,  and  by  accident  saw  it  in  the 
mpers,  and  immediately  posted  up. 
The  hon.  member  suggested  an 
amendment  to  the  resolution,  which 
was  adopted  and  passed. 

The  fourth  resolution  went  to 
suggest  to  the  people  of  Spain,  that 
reform  in  representation,  and  arm- 
ing the  population,  were  the  only 
means  by  which  they  could  secure 
their  liberties. 

Some  difficulty  was  started  to 
adopting  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Perry  suggested  to  compro- 
mise the  differences  by  withdrawing 
it.  He  thought  it  would  not  be 
proper  for  this  meeting  to  point  out 
to  the  patriots  of  Spain  the  line  of 
proceeding  which  they  should  pur- 
sue. 

The  question  was  put,  and  the 
numbers  for  and  against  appeared 
to  be  equal,  when 

Mr.  Mellish  observed,  that  it  was 

not 
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BOfc  a  proper  compliment  to  tlie 
Spanidi  people,  aod  recommended 
to  withdraw  it.  He  thought  that 
aethe  meeting  was  to  thin,  it  would 
be  better  to  adjourn  and  call  ano-* 
^er  meeting,  which  misht  be  more  ^ 
numerou&lj  attended,  if  duly  ad« 
▼ertised* 

•  Mr.  Sheriff  Smith  vindicated  him* 
self  and  colleague  from  tl:e  charge 
of  not  having  given  publicity  to  the 
meeting.  He  declared  that  the 
meeting  wae  well  known  upon 
*Change.  That  it  bad  been  a'idver- 
tiaed  in  ten  papers,  and  that  he  had 
acted  impartiaily  in  the  business. 

Mr.  wvid  Power,  in  allusion  to 
what  had  fallea  from  the  hon. 
roen^r  (Mr.  MelUsh),  wished  to 
ask  him^  whether  or  not  some  of 
the  meet  Important  measures  which 
bad  come  before  parliament  had 
not  been  passed  in  houses  when  the 
attendance  wae  not  near  so  nume- 
rous as  at  present.  He  called  upon 
the  meeting  to  do  their  duty,  and 
if,  as  the  bon.  member  complained, 
there  had  been  symptoms  of  apa- 
thy in  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex 
in  not  attending  the  meeting,  at  least 
those  who  were  present  should  not 
be  subject  to  such  censure. 

Mr.  Waithman  trusted  that  there 
was  not  any  one  among  the  free* 
holders  present  hardy  enough  to 
oppose  the  resolutions  from  differ- 
ent principles  than  those  on  which 
they  were  founded.  What  was  it 
that  gave  the  Spaniards  so  much 
success  ?  why  this,  the  principles 
of  liberty.  This  country  nad  heard 
enough  of  cries  for  the  deliverance 
of  Europe,  but  every  step  we  took 
towards  effecting  that  object,  only 
served  to  increase  the  calamity  and 
distress  which  was  so  much  dreaded. 
The  people  whom  this  country  now 
supported,  some  few  years  since 


would  haVe  been  deemed  ^<«adt 
tious ;*  but  what  rendered  thaoi 
now  acceptable  in  the  eyes  of  thtt 
country  was,  by  reforming  theif 
infamous  government.  Those  pow* 
ers'who  fori^eriy  cried  xip  for  the 
delivarance  of  Europe,  were  tli!^ 
first  to  fly  into  the  arms  «^  the 
French.  Mr.  W«  after  MNne*  fiir* 
ther  observatioQi  ia  ffmHsr  of  par^ 
liamentary  reform,  expressed  hit 
conqurrieoee  with  the  resolution.    - 

Mr.  Heygate  objected  to  the  re* 
solution,  aa  being  distinct  from  the 
question  of  Spain,  and  thought  it 
ought  not  to  be  pressed*.  ' 

After  a  show  of  hands,  the  she^ 
riffs  without  declaring  thenombere 
declared  that  the  resolution  .waa 
negatived. 

Thequestion  of  adloomnieal 
then  proposed  by  Mr.  Mdlisht 
the  ground  that,  the  meeting  eaglMr 
to  be  more  fblly  attended,  imd  vmI 
the  snbjecia  which  the  movet  intieu 
duced  were  distinct  firom  the  maik 
objects  of  the  meeting.  This  pre* 
duced  a  long  discussion,  whicn  at 
length  was  terminated  by  agreeing 
that  the  resolutions  passed  shoold 
be  published,  and  another  meeting 
called.  Thanks  having  been  voted 
to  the  sherif&,  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. 

The  death  of  the  venerable  bi- 
shop of  Ely  was  very  sudden.  His 
lordship  walked  on  th^  terrace  at 
Forthampton,  about  seven  o'clock 
the  preceding  evening,  in  perfect 
health,  after  which  he  supped,  and 
retired  to  rest  about  his  usual  hour 

According  to  report,  the  dean  of 
Rochester  is  to  be  the  new  bishop 
of  Ely. 

The  see  of  Ely,  now  vacant,  in 
one  of  the  most  valuable  prefer- 
ments in  the  church.  Its  patron- 
age, though  not  so  much  in  quantity 

as 
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M  some  otherr  possess,  is  perhaps 
the  most  desirable  in  England,  com- 
prehending a  large  number  of  rich 
Denefices,  with  scarcely  any  small 
ones. 

Anecdote  of  Dona  Caro^  Aunt  of 
the  Marquis  de  /ajRomana.— During 
the  war  at  the  beginning  of  tlie 
French  revolution,  this  courageous 
lady  used  to  attend  her  husband, 
general  Don  Ventura  Caro,  who 
commanded  the  Spanish  army  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Yron.  At 
she  beginning  of  an  engagement 
this  lady  was  accustomed  to  take 
her  station  on  the  battery  of  San 
Carlos,  whereon  was  erected  the 
signal-post  for  the  left  wing  of  the 
army.  She  held  the  telescope  in 
her  hand  through  which  she  viewed 
her  husband,  whilst  he  exposed 
himself  to  the  firing  as  a  common 
soldier;  neither  the  firing  of  twelve 
24<-pounders,  which  were  placed 
around  her,  nor  the  bombs  which 
fell  beside  her,  could  move  her; 
the  telescope  never  trembled  in  her 
hand.  In  the  intervals  of  hostility, 
she  employed  herself  in  visiting  the 
hospitals,  and  contributing  to  allay 
the  distresses  of  the  sick  and  wound- 
ed. Such  an  instance  of  courage 
and  benevolence  is  scarcely  to  be 
paralleled.  She  preferred  witness- 
ing the  conflicts  and  the  fate  of  her 
husband,  to  the  anxiety  of  mind 
she  knew  she  must  have  suffered  till 
she  could  have  heard  it  from  others. 
The  marquis  de  la  Romana  at  that 
time  commanded  a  post  called  Cosa 
Jmrte  (the  strong  house.) 

Melancholj/Shipwreck.'-^Fnv'dte 
letters  lately  received  in  town  from 
North  Uist,  give  the  following  me- 
lancholy account  of  the  loss  of  a 
wherry,  which  had  been  attended 
with  unusual  circumstances  of  dis- 
tress.   About  three  weeks  ago  a 


II 


wherry  belongbig  to  Mr.  MaodcH 
nald  of  Brabranald,  manned  with 
four  men,  and  which  had  a  ciarga 
of  cattle  oh  board,    sailed    from 
North  Uist  for  the  ishnd  of  Hus-^ 
kar,  which  is  the  emly  island  be- 
tween the  North  of  Scotland  and 
America,  in  that  direction.  When 
the  vessel  Sailed,  the  day  wasmode- 
rate  and-the  wind  lair ;  but  when 
within  two  leagues  of  Huskar,  the 
wind  became  contrary,  and  very 
tempestuous ;  the  consequence  was^ 
that  the  vessel  foundered  onaridfi;e 
of  rocks  which  jutted   from  the 
main  island.    Three  of  the  hands 
perished,  as  did  all  the  cattle  ex-> 
cept  one  cow,  which,  together  wilJt 
the  fourth  man,  succeeded  in  scram- 
bling up  to  the  top  of  this  rocky 
island.     In  this  dismal  situation, 
the  man  along  with  his  brute  com- 
panion remained  for    three    days 
without  any  prospect  of  relief*    On 
the  fourth  day  the  cow  dropped 
down  dead.  In  the  interim,  to  pre- 
serve existence  as  long  as  possible,- 
the  man  opened  a  vein  in  the  cow, 
and  frequently  sucked  her  blood. 
This  source  of  existence  being  cut 
offf  he  afterwards  cut  out  the  tongue 
of  the  dead  animal,  and  mincing  is 
down  very  small,  he  supported  ex- 
istence till  the  fifth  day ;  on  which 
to  his  great  joy,  he  espied  an  open 
fishing  boat  in  the  Channel,  and 
hoisted,  with    all    his    remaining 
strength,  his  shirt  as  a  signal  of  dis- 
tress :   the  boat  came  and  rescued 
him  from  his  perilous  situation. 
Miraculous  Preservation, 
Battle  between  a  Tygerandan  Al* 
ligator  ;  or 9  Wonderful  Instance 
of  Providential  Preservation^  de-* 
scribed  in  a  letter  from  the  Cap" 
tainofthe  Davenport  Guineania^* 
"  Some  time  afler  my  arrival  at 
the  British  factory  >  Cape  Casta,  on 
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board  ^e  Davenport  Guineaman,  I 
was  sent  for  by  the  commodore, 
who  was  stationed  in  the  Diana  fri- 
gate to  protect  the  trade  of  the  place 
before  mentioned,  and  appointed  by 
him  to  command  a  sloop,  employed 
on  the  service  of  conveying  slaves, 
teeth,  gums,  and  other  merchan- 
dize, from  the  company's  factories, 
situated  several  hundred  miles  up 
the  river  Congo,  down  to  the  prin- 
cipal dep6t  at  the  Cape.  The  sloop 
carried  six  swivels,  and  was  manned 
with  nine  negroes,  and  two  north- 
countrymen,  named  Johnson  and 
Campbell,  the  former  of  whom  was 
my  mate.  After  receiving  orders 
relative  to  the  duty  in  which  I  was 
employed,  we  proceeded  on  our 
voyage,  and  had  navigated  near  fif- 
ty leagues  up  the  country,  when 
one  morning  the  breezes  died  away 
suddenly,  and  we  were  compelled, 
by  a  strong  current  running  against 
us,  to  drop  anchor  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  the  shore.  In  this  si- 
tuation the  sloop  remained  for  three 
days,  during  which  time  the  circum- 
stances fell  out  I  am  about  to  com- 
municate ;  circumstances  so  impro« 
bable  in  themselves,  so  marvellous, 
as  almost  to  border  upon  impossibi- 
lity, but  nevertheless  declared  by 
me,  as  a  spectator,  to  be  a  most  per- 
fect reality.  To  resume  my  narra- 
tive— the  bosom  of  the  deep  ap- 
peared, as  it  does  in  these  parts 
while  the  calm  prevails,  extremely 
tranquil,  and  the  heat,  which  was 
intolerable,  had  made  us  so  languid, 
that  almost  a  general  wish  overcame 
us,  on  the  approach  of  the  evening, 
to  bathe  in  the  waters  of  Congo ; 
howevey  myself  and  Johnson  were 
deterred  from  it,  from  the  apprehen- 
sion of  sharks,  many  of  which  we 
had  observed  in  the  progress  of  our 
voyage,  and  those  enormously  large. 
Vol.  L. 


At  length  CampbeUalone,  who  had 
been  makrng  too  free  with  his  liquor- 
case,  was  obstinately  bent  on  going, 
overboard,  and  although  we  used 
every  means  in  our  power  to  per- 
suade him  to  the  contrary,  he  dashed 
into  the  watery  element,  and  had 
swam  some  distance  from  the  vessel,, 
when  we  on  the  deck  discovered  BXk 
alligator  making  towards  him  from 
behind  a  rock  that  stood  a  short 
distance  from  the  shore.  His  es-- 
cape  I  now  considered  impossible, 
his  destruction  inevitable,  and!  ap- 
plied to  Johnson  how  we  should 
act,  who,  like  myself,  affirmed  the- 
impossibility  to  save  him,  and  in-- 
stantly  seized  upon  a  loaded  carbine- 
to  shoot  the  poor  fellow,  before  he 
fell  into  the  jaws  of  the  monster* 
I  did  not,  however,  consent  to  thisr 
but  waited  with  horror  the  tragedir 
we  anticipated ;  yet  willing  to  do  all 
in  my  power,  I  ordered  the  boat 
to  be  hoisted,  and  we  fired  twor 
shot  at  the  approaching  alligator, 
but  without  effect,  for  they  glided 
over  his  scaly  covering  like  hail- 
stones on  a  tiled  penthouse,  and  the* 
progress  of  the  creature  was  by  no 
means  impeded.  The  report  of  the 
piece,  and  the  noise  of  the  blacks 
in  the  sloop,  made  Campbell  ac- 
quainted with  his  danger,  he  saw 
the  creature  making  for  him,  and 
with  all  the  strength  and  skill  bet 
was  master  of,  made  for  jthe  shore. 
And  now  the  mome«t'  arrived,  int 
which  arcene  was  exhibited  beyond 
the  power  of  my  humble  pen  per- 
fectly to  describe.  On  approach- 
ing within  a  very  short  distance  of 
some  canes  and  shrubs  that  covered 
the  bank,  while  closely  pursued 
by  the  alligator,  a  fierce  and  fero- 
cious tyger  sprang  towards  him,  at 
the  instant  the  jaws  of  his  first  ene- 
my were  extended  to  devour  him. 
G  At 
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At  this  awful  moment  Campbell  was 
preserved.  The  eager  tyger,  by 
overleaping  him,  encountered  the 
gripe  of  the  amphibious  monster. 
A  conflict  ensued  between  them; 
the  water  was  covered  with  the 
blood  of  tlie  t  jger,  whose  efforts  to 
tear  the  scaly  covering  of  the  alliga- 
tor were  unavailing,  while  the  latter 
had  also  the  advantage  of  keeping 
bis  adversary  under  water,  by  wtiich 
the  victory  was  presently  obtained, 
for  the  tyger's  death  was  now  ef- 
fected. They  both  sank  to  the 
bottom,  and  we  saw  no  more  of  the 
alligator.  Campbell  was  recovered, 
and  instantly  conveyed  on  board; 
he  spoke  not  while  in  the  boat, 
though  his  danger  had  perfectly  so- 
bered him,  and  what  is  more  singu- 
lar, from  that  moment  to  the  time 
I  am  writing,  he  has  never  been 
seen  the  leaat  intoxicated,  nor  has 
he  been  heard  to  utter  a  single 
oath.  If  ever  there  was  a  perfect- 
ly reformed  being  in  the  universe, 
Campbell  is  the  man.'' 

Lancaster  Assizes y  Sept.  3. 
Charge  of  Murder. ^-^Yesierday  the 
trial  of  Charles  Angus,  esq.  of  Li- 
verpool, which  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  public  interest  and  general 
conversation,  came  on,  for  the 
murder  of  miss  Margaret  Burns,  of 
Liverpool.  The  indictment  charged 
him  with  having  poisoned  the  de- 
ceased ;  and  another  count  charged 
him  with  having  given  her  poison 
to  cause  an  abortion^  she  being 
pregnant. 

Serjeant  Cockell,  for  the  prose- 
cution, stated  the  substance  of  the 
case  as  follows : — 

The  prisoner  married  the  de- 
ceased's sister,  who  died  about  three 
years  since,  and  left  two  children, 
since  which  the  deceased  had  lived 
with    the   prisoner  as  his  house- 


keeper and  goyemess  lo  the  ebil* 
dren.  For  some  time  previoiif  to 
her  death  she  was  suspected  by  the 
neighbours  and  others  to  be  preg^ 
nant.  She  died  on  the  85th  of 
March,  and  for  two  days  previous 
she  was  confined,  and  no  person 
attended  her  constantly  but  the 
prisoner ;  and  the  circumstances  of 
ner  death  were  of  such  an  extraor- 
dinary nature,  that  the  coroner 
hearing  of  them,  called  a  jury  to 
investigate  them,  and  the  result 
was,  a  verdict  of  wilful  muvder 
against  the  prisoner. 

Elizabeth  Nixon  deiKMed,  thai 
she  lived  as  house- main  to  the  pri- 
soner, at  the  time  of  the  death  of 
Miss  Burns,  who,  she  said,  ap- 
peared in  good  health  on  the  morn- 
mg  of  the  23rd  of  March  last,  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  At 
a  quarter  before  nine  o'clock  she 
saw  her  in  the  parlour,  when  she 
appeared  very  unwell,  and  wa» 
leaning  upon  a  chair.  She  vomit- 
ed the  whole  of  the  day  black  mat-' 
ter,  which  turned  to  green :  she 
drank  about  three  quarts  of  water- 
gruel  in  the  course  of  the  day :  the 
prisoner  was  generally  with  her, 
and  she  remained  with  the  deceased 
all  night ;  she  and  her  fellow-ser- 
vant offered  to  sit  up,  but  they  were 
refused.  Previous  to  her  going  to 
bed,  she  took  two  pillows,  a  coun- 
terpane, and  an  easy  chair  into  the 
parlour.  The  next  morning,  the 
first  thing  she  did  she  went  into  the 
parlour,  and  found  the  prisoner  and 
the  deceased,  who  appeared  much 
worse,  having  vomited  all  nights 
She  continued  very  bad  all  day; 
the  prisoner  continued  with  her. 
At  night  she  offered  to  sit  up,  bat 
was  again  refused.  The  next  morn- 
ing (Friday)  she  found  the  pri- 
soner and  the  deceased  in  the  par- 
lour 
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lour  as  usual;  the  deceased  ap*- 
peared  much  worsei  her  vomiting 
continued  upon  her,  together  with 
her  being  disordered  iii  her  bowels. 
She  had  changed  her  dress,  and  had 
no  stays  on,  and  was  lying  on  a 
sofa  in  a  6xed  posture  (this  was 
to  insinuate  that  she  had  been  de- 
livered of  a  child).  She  gave  the 
deceased  some  warm  beer,  agreea- 
bly to  her  desire,  and  in  a  short 
time  after  she  was  sent  out  by  the 
prisoner'^or  some  wine ;  on  her  re- 
turn she  went  into  the  parlour,  and 
observed  an  object  in  a  corner, 
which  frightened  her  so  much,  that 
she  ran  back  and  went  into  the 
kitchen  to  the  oook.  They  both 
went  into  the  parlour,  and  the  ob- 
ject proved  to  be  the  deceased,with 
her  face  and  knees  to  the  wall,  and 
one  of  her  legs  bent  under  her,  and 
she  a  corpse,  which  alarmed  them 
very  much ;  they  did  not  observe 
the  prisoner  at  nrst  in  the  room, 
but  discovered  him  sitting  in  an  arm- 
chair in  the  corner  of  the  room, 
where  they  found  him  asleep,  with 
a  cap  over  his  face,  and  wrapped 
up  in  a  counterpane.  They  had 
considerable  difficulty  in  awaking 
him  ;  and  when  they  told  him  the 
deceased  was  no  more,  he  jumped 
up,  and  exclaimed,  "  Good  God  /*' 
During  the  illness  of  the  deceased, 
no  medical  man  wa^  sent  for,  but 
she  recollected  hearing  the  prisoner 
ask  her  if  he  should  send  for  a 
doctor;  to  which  she  replied,  he  can 
do  me  no  good.  When  the  de- 
ceased was  vomiting,  she  exclaimed 
to  the  witness,  "  O  Bettv,  what 
have  I  got  on  my  stomach  ?  I  wish 
I  had  taken  the  emetic  long  since." 
She  was  questioned  as  to  her  sus- 
picions of  the  deceased  and  the  pri- 
soner sleeping  together.  She  stated 
one  circumstance,  that  the  children 


slept  with  the  deceased:  it  was  her 
business  to  make  the  beds,  and  one 
rooming  she  observed  that  only  the 
children  slept  in  the  deceased's  bed* 

On  her  cross-examination  by  Mr* 
Topping,  she  said  she  saw  no  ap- 
pearance of  a  child.  The  deceased 
was  of  a  penurious  disposition,  and 
had  a  great  aversion  to  doctors  or 
medical  men. 

Ann  Hopkins,  the  cook,  con- 
firmed the  above,  and  said  she  laid 
out  the  body  of  the  deceased ;  she 
had  no  stays  on ;  she  had  changed 
her  dress  Kom  Thursday  to  Friday 
morning :  she  found  two  bandages 
on  the'Dody.  Saw  no  appearance 
of  a  child. 

Several  females  who  knew  her, 
stated,  that  they  suspected  her  to 
be  pregnant  for  several  months 
previous  to  her  death. 

The  rev.  Mr.  Viss,  the  minister 
of  the  parish,  said,  he  had  known 
the  prisoner  nine  years.  On  the 
deatn  of  the  deceased  some  very 
shocking  reports  were  circulated  in 
Liverpool  against  the  prisoner,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  call  upon  him  to  in- 
form him  of  them,  that  he  might 
refute  them,  or  bring  the  business 
to  an  investigation.  The  prisoner 
denied  that  the  deceased  had  been 
delivered  of  a  child ;  he  said  it  was 
impossible,'  for  if  she  had  he  must 
have  known  it ;  and  as  to  its  being 
by  him,  he  assigned  rather  an  ex- 
traordinary reason,  viz.  that  he  had 
the  most  tender  and  affectionate  re- 
gard for  her ;  and  as  to  her  being 
poisoned,  that  was  impossible,  for 
she  had  taken  nothing  but  what  he 
had  given  her,  and  he  was,  or 
ought  to  be,  a  judge  of  the  compo- 
sition or  decomposition  of  medi- 
cine. The  strongest  thing  he  had 
given  her  was  castor  oil ;  he  had 

G  2  given 
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given  her  bUck  emetic  aUo»    The  twentT-three  houn,   and  an  mS^ 

teiTO  black  emetic  he  explained  by  jonrnaient  took  place.    The  lead* 

saring  her  discbarge   was   black,  ing  drcmnstances  of  this  caie  were 

The  witness  had  considerable  more  Boortly  these  :<— Mr.  Harris  waa  the 

conversation  with  the  prisoner,  du-  steward  of  an  ekkrir  lady  of  large 

ring  which  he  gave  some  inconsistent  property,  both  real  and  personaL 

and  contradictory  account  of  the  Shehad  arrived  at  the  adraacedage 

transaction;  particularly  his  den?-  of  70.    He  had  been  her  steward 

ing  being  out  of  bis  house,  or  the  for  four-and- twenty  yean ;  and  by 

deceased,  when  the  witness  saw  him  the  letters  and  correspondence  be* 

at  the   Athenian,   and   conversed  tween  him   and    Sir   J.   Cottrd* 

with  him.    This  was  investigated,  Mr.  Harris  claimed  the  merit  ot 

in  consequence  of  its  being  insinu-  having  introduced    Sir  J.  Cottrel 

ated  that  he  had  conveyed  the  child  into  the  family  of  his  lady  and  ber 

away  at  that  time.    The  prisoner  nEiaiden  sister,  whom  she  survhred, 

told  him  that  the  deceased  died  the  and  which  acquaintance  ended-  ii^ 

day  previous  (  Saturday  ) ,  and  she  her  devising  to  Sir  John  Cottrd  one 

died  on  Friday.  of  her  very  large  estates,  of  whidk 

The  coroner  sent  several  medical  she  had  the  disposal,  but  which  Sis 

gentlemen  to  examine  and  open  the  'John  Cottrel  would  have  had  ia 

body,  on  Sunday ;  and,  in  conse*  the  event  of  her  dying  intestate, 

quence  of  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  fbr  he  is  her  heir  at  law.  This  lady 

tlie  prisoner  was  apprehended  and  drew  her  will  from  a  form  whicb 

connned  in  Liverpool  prison.  she  had  from  an  attorney  at  Hen- 

Dr.  Coltman  was  called  to  prove  ley,  uid  wrote  out  all  in  her  own 

aoroe  conversation  he  had  with  the  hand,  and  duly  executed  it.    She 

prisoner  respecting  the  transaction,  kept  it  locked  up  without  commu- 

some  parts  of  which  were  not  con-  nicating  the  contents  of  it  to  any 

sistent.    It  was,  however,  proved  body.    On  the  8th  of  October,  she 

that  the  prisoner  was   nooch  dis-  being  feeble  and  in  bed,  gave  direo- 

tressed  in  his  mind  at  this  time,  on  tions  to  her  waiting  woman  to  take 

account  of  his  brother  having  lost  it  out  of  her  escrutoire,  and  to  give 

the  use  of  his  faculties.  it  to  Mr.  Harris,  with  directions  for 

Jeremiah   Steed  deposed,   that  him  to  open  it,  which  he  did,  and 

about  last  Christmas  he  was  in  com-  discovered  thattherewereomissiona 

Kany  with  the  prisoner,  at  the  in  it ;  that  she  had  not  left  to  any 
ouse  of  Dr.  Trail,  to  supper,  one  the  residue  of  her  estates,  real 
when,  speaking  on  the  subject  of  or  personal ;  and  therefore  he  went 
anatomy,  the  prisoner  said  he  was  to  her,  and  soon  afterwards  en- 
skilled  in  it  and  physic,  and  in-  grossed  with  his  own  hands  a  codi- 
structed  some  young  men  in  it.  cil  as  follows : 

The  trial  lasted   till  past  three  **  I,  Sarah  Freeman,  of  Hen- 

in  the  morning,  and  the  jury  ac-  ley  Park,  in  the  county  of  Oxford, 

quitted  the  prisoner.  widow,  having  made  my  will  the 

AtWorcesterassizesacausewas  27th  of  June  last,  declare  this  to 

tried,    wherein   Sir  John  Cottrel,  be  a  codicil  thereto,  and  desire  it 

bart.  was  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Harris,  to  be  considered  as  a  part  thereof, 

defendant.    The  cause  lasted  for  By  my  said  will,  I  have  left  several 

annuities 
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unnuities  to  my  servants  and  other  and  11th  of  October ;  but  on  the 
persons ;  and  it  is  my  will  that  all  1 2th  she  began  to  ramble  again  yet 
thesaidannuitiessoleft  by  my  will,  worse,  and  until  the  24(0,  wlien 
shall  be  charged  upon  and  payable  she  died.  Other  servants  corrobo- 
out  of  my  estates  in  the  counties  of  rated  this  statement,  and  added 
Worcester  and  Hereford,  that  I  many  particulars,  by  which  it  ap- 
have  bequeathed  to  the  rev.  Den-  peared  that  the  codicil  was  fairly 
ham  James  and  Joseph  Cookes.  executed ;  and  it  appeared  by  the 
I  have  also  in  my  will  omitted  to  evidence  of  many  other  roost  re- 
mention  the  residue  and  remainder  spectable  witnesses,  that  Mr.  Har- 
of  my  estates,  real  and  personal,  ris  was  on  the  footing  of  intimacy 
which  it  was  and  is  my  will  to  give  and  affection  with  this  lady.  He 
and  devise  to  my  executor,  Joseph  was  Mrs.  Freeman's  legatee  under 
Harris,  of  Stanford,  Worcester-  her  will,  before  the  codicili  and  bad 
shire,  after  paying  thereout  all  my  a  legacy  of  500/.  by  it. 
debts,  legacies,  and  funeral  expen-  In  support  of  the  action  of  eject- 
ces :  and  I  accordingly  give  andde-  ment  brought  by  Sir  John  Cottrd, 
vise  the  same  to  him  and  his  heirs  as  heir  at  law,  it  was  contended 
jfor  ever*  tliat  this  lady  was  not  in  her  right 

<<  SARAH  FREEMAN,  mind  when  she  executed  this  codi- 
''  Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered,  cil ;  :that  Mr.  Harris  imposed  Hpon 
by  the  within-named  Sarali  Free-  her  for  his  own  advantage.  The 
man,  as  a  codicil  to  her  will,  in  the  chief  witnesses  in  support  of  this 
presence  of  us,  this  10th  day  of  were  doctor  Taylor,  the  physician, 
October,  1806. — J.  Taylor,  M.  D. ;  and  Mr.  Coulson,  the  surgeon,  who 
I.  Coulson,  surgeon ;  Edward  Ma-  had  attended  her.  The  substance 
son,  servant  to  Mr.  Harris.  of  their  testimony  was,  that  -al- 

This  lady  had  by  her  will  left  all  though  she  was  not  lunatic  at  ^e 
the  rest  of  her  estates  to  those  from  time  she  executed  this  codicil,  she 
whose  ancestors  she  had  derived  was  not,  in  their  opinion,  of  such 
them:  and  the  single  question  in  the  a  sound  and  disposing  mind  as  to 
cause  was,  whether  this  codicil  was  be  capable  of  bequeathing  her  es- 
fairly  executed  by  her  ?  ■  tate;  and  that  had  they  been  aware 

Mrs.  White,  who  had  been  her  this  codicil  passed  away  her  real  es- 
servant  for  many  years,  and  at-  tate,  they  would  not  have  attested 
tended  her  in  her  last  illness,  gave  it ;  but  they  thought  it  was  only  to 
an  account  of  her  state  of  health,  supply  some  legal  defect  in  the  will. 
She  was  ill  and  rambling  in  her  and  give  it  vigour  and  effect  as  a 
mind,  and  talked  incoherently,  on  legal  instrument,  &c. 
the  6th  of  October,  fancying  her-  The  jury,  after  having  retired  for 
self  on  a  journey  from  Southamp-  some  time,  returned  a  verdict  for 
ton,  &c.  but  being  brought  into  tbe  defendant, 
the  window  of  her  bed-room,  there  TAePop^.— The  public  are  in  pos- 
seeing  her  servants,  poultry,  cattle,  session  ofthe  substance  of  a  series  of 
&c.  upon  the  lawn,  «he  suddenly  documents  respecting  the  outrages 
recovered,  and  became  herself  committed  by  the  French  at  Rome, 
again,  and  clear  in  her  understand-  and  the  seizure  of  the  ecclesiastical 
ingi  continued  so  the  9th,  lOth,    states.  Some  additional  particulars 

have 
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bare  ttnce  been  publislied ;  among  **  Tbe  God  of  Israel  will  grant 
which  is  a  note  from  cardinal  Ga-  to  his  people  strength  and  virtue.*' 
brielliy  dated  from  the  Quirinal  8.  A  poor  weaver,  who  had  a 
Palace,  the  19th  of  Ma^,  and  ad-  wife  and  several  small  children, 
dressed  to  Signor  CavaUero  Aldini,  and  resides  at  Bolton-le-Moar,  has 
charg^  d*affiEures  of  the  kingdom  of  lately  come  to  an  estate  of  upwards 
Italy,  the  substance  of  which  was  not  of  4,000/.  a-yesr.  He  has  obtained 
previously  known.  After  noticing  it  from  a  very  wealthy  uncle,  who 
the  annexation  of  the  four  pro-  had  not  seen  him  for  a  great  num«- 
vinces  of  the  ecclesiastical  states  of  ber  of  years.  It  appears  that  the 
Urbino,  Macerata,  Ancona,  and  uncle  did  not  forget  his  poor  rela- 
Camerino,  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  tion  while  living ;  for  he  wrote  a 
and  enumerating  all  the  wrongs  in-  number  of  letters  to  the  nephew  in 
dieted  upon  the  papal  government  question  which  did  not  come  to 
by  Buonapart6,  it  proceeds  to  pro-  hand,  and  it  is  suspected  they  were 
test  in  the  name  of  the  pope  against  intercepted  by  a  designing  servant, 
this  conduct  of  France,  in  the  The  uncle,  however,  leu  a  willf 
following  terms : — '*  He  strongly  bequeathing  the  estate  to  his  ne- 
protests  in  the  face  of  the  whole  phew,  the  poor  weaver,  provided 
world  against  the  usurpation  of  his  he  claimed  it  within  six  months 
states :  be  declares  solemnly  that  it  after  his  death ;  and  in  case  of  his 
is  unjust,  vain,  null,  and  of  no  va-  failing  to  claim  it  within  that  time^' 
lue;  that  it  never  can  really  affect  the  estate  to  go  to  the  servant,  who 
the  imprescriptible  and  legitimate  is  suspected  of  having  intercepted 
rights  of  sovereignty ;  and  of  pes-  the  letters.  Tbe  will,  being  of  a 
eessions  appertaining  to  his  Hoti-  novel  nature,  became  the  subject  of 
ness  and  his  successors  in  perpe-  conversation ;  and  so  it  happened, 
tuity:  and  that  if  force  despoils  that  two  travellers  at  an  inn  in 
him  of  the  enjoyment,  he  is  deter-  Bolton  were  conversing  upon  the 
mined  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  subject  at  the  time  the  poor  wea- 
his  rights,  the  actual  enjoyment  of  ver  was  in  the  house,  and  within 
which  will  be  recover^  when  it  hearing  of  their  conversation ;  and 
shall  so  please  a  just  God,  wh6  •he,  knowing  that  he  had  a  ricb 
combats  for  justice,  and  who  is  the  uncle,  although  he  knew  not  where 
King  of  kings  and  the  Master  of  to  find  him,  soon  learned  that  the 
those  wlio  govern.  deceased  person  was  bis  uncle,  and 
'*  At  the  same  time,  his  H<^iness  had  left  him  the  estate ;  he,  in  con- 
addresses  bis  ardent  prayers  to  the  sequence,  communicated  the  cir- 
Father  of  Mercy,  to  inspire  his  cumstance  to  some  friends,  who 
subjects  withdrawn  from  his  power,  undertook  to  see  iilto  the  business,, 
and  who  are  and  will  be  always  and  he  proved  to  be  just  within 
dear  to  his  heart,  with  a  spirit  of  the  time  limited  in  the  will  to  put 
patience  and  resignation,  in  order  in  his  claim, 
that  they  may  obtain  from  Heaven  Dreadful  Catastrophe, — A  boat- 
consolation  and  peace,  and  that  race  for  two  silver  cups,  given  by 
they  may  always  preserve  unim-  J.  Templar,  esq.  of  Stover,  near 
paired  in  their  hearts  religion  and  Teignmouth,  which  were  to  be 
i'aich.  s^eid  for  on  Tuesday  se'nnight. 

induced 
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ioAMd  Ae  ret.  Mr.  Balhr,   of   ami  fuAomjikkk%'mt^1kt^U$tmi^ 
Sakaahf  and  Mr*  Baker,  oC  Fbr^    Uw  others  -bouig'^liila  «ritiuiift«4| 


mouth,  ia  become  caadidatetm  locMed  h^  hol£  aodiMaBtk  l^A^ 

the  first  price.    Their  tiro  beaitti*  bottom.  Everjejre  waaaMr  ttrdyii^ 

ful  p2ea8ure*boat8,  from  ten  to  fil^  ed  in  looking  out  Ibc  Mr*  ThoaMi^ 

teen    tons   burthen,  '  acoirdingly  and  Mr.  Fostaiv  but  withoat. 


started  from  this  harbour  on  M004    cess;  and  after  beating abouililaM 
day  morning.  In'  Mr.  BuUer*s  boat    CDO«derable  time  tbe^-  vegrttAplp: 


were,  l^r.  Josiidi  Thomson,  of  Pi  j«    left  the  raehmdioly  scene, 

mouth ;  Mr.  John  Foster,  of  Sau*    rived  at  .8aHoombe«    Mr.  ikdlin^ 


ash ;  his  apprentice,  and  Mr«  Bttl^  when   rocorered^  said  they  iha4 

ier's  boy^-*Mr.  Baker's  boat  M^  riiippad  a  aea;  and.  that  Mr.  Fdl|s 

lowed.    They  bad  proceeded  as  Ar  ter  wasin  the  little  boat  Sifctaailj 

aa  the  60H  Head,  when  they  mtm  casting  off  Ih^  j^Ainffer^.,  wban4Ha» 

overtaken  by  a  moat  tittmmdbos  other  sea  filkd  bei)  and  she  waiK 

•quail,   accompanied   with  heavjr  downbjrbersterii*    Mr.B.reealfi 

rain,   which  lasted  nearly  half  an  leoia  Mr.  Tbomaon  awhnming  mt 

hour.    At  this  tiaie,  Mn'  Buller^a  righs  but  a  little  under  water>#  ^ 

boat  was  near  two  miles  a4iead#  sobm  tfane  after  she  iunk.  .  Ifehia. 

and   from  the   thickness  of  the  left  a  wtdoli^  with. tire  cUldrarty 

storm  could  not  be  discerned ;  bnt  and  a  naasereus  drde  of  acgaaiiNN 

on  its  subsiding,  being  stiU  imnA*  anoe,  to  Umenthisloss.    Mr.  Fmk 

ble^  Mr.  Baker  cbnduded  she  bad  tar  wtHi  iinmarried)  bat  a  raspopa^ 

borne  away  for  SaltcombOi  aa  tlie  able  and  worthy  jcharseteti  '     '   Mi 

wind  coatmued  to  blow  hard^  a^  MdmcMy   Jeddeni.^  .  ffnaan 

a  prodigioas  swdl.    After  keeping  Sepi..  ISi— Vastwday  irrifod  bent- 

the  same  coUrse  for  hM  an  hoor^  his  mjesfy's  ships.  Goalack  sdif 

Mr.    Baker   determined   to  haw  Comet,  the  formef  from  Santande% 

away  also,    and   on   hearing  ^e  the  latter  from  Plymouth,  with  naaa 

shore,  saw  something  like  cralK|iot  a  million  of  didlara  on  board,  pari 

marks,    but  did  hot  particular^  of  whidi  are  for  the  senrioe  of, 

regard  tbem,   until  a  shriek  was  Spain,  mid  with  tbe  remainder  sha 


heard  from  thence,  when  Mr«  Bal«  wdl  sail  in  a  day.  or  two  foir  Opor^ 

ler  was  seen  with  his  head  above  to.    In  the  ammoOn  arrived  tiiiB 

watery    supported  by  a  topmast-  Swallo#  brig,  capt.  Milner»  coiM 

spar,  which  fortunately  was  in  Um  voying  eight  sail  of  transports,  seal 

boat  when  she  went  down.    Every  here  to  reeetve  on  board'2,000  MOf^ 

exertion  was  now  used  in  saving  rino  sheep,  presented  by  the  junta 

Mr.   B.   who  was   almost  gone,  of  this  principality  to  lus  majeatid 

having  been  in  that  situation  an  Soon  after  the  Swallow  came  to.  ~ 


hour  and  a  half.    On  being  care*  anchor,  a  boat  put  off  from  baa 

fully  drawn  on  board,  every  means  with  the  captain,   the  hon.  capti 

were  used  to  renew  that  life,  twiee  Herbert,  Mr.  Greedy  aad  theagam 

apparently  gone;  which  was  at  last  for  transports,  and  seven  seamem 

effected.     During  the  time,    Mr.  Just  as  tney  were  upon  the  bar^  it 

Foster's  apprentice,  and  Mr.  BuU  sea  broke  over,  filled  Uwboati  and 

ier's  boy,  were  perceived  at  a  little  (longed  tbem  into  |ha!aiea;  ttas 

distance,  holding  by  tfa^  ends  of«i  greater  part, ;  by  taking  Infld  of  thst 

boat, 
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boBty  unwed  themsclvety  and  sap- 
ported  themselTes  on  oan  and 
planks  till  the  boats,  which  imme- 
diately put  off  from  the  shore, 
Mcked  them  up.  Unfortunately, 
nowever,  they  were  unable  to  save 
captain  Herbert  and  Mr.  Creed, 
who  sunk  before  they  arrived. 
These  two  gentlemen  came  out  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting  this  coun- 
try-; the  former  was  sun  to  the  eari 
of  Carnarvon,  the  latter  to  Mr. 
Creed. 

Ireland* — Dublin^  Sept,  15.— 
Extraordinary  Cata$troph€»'-^The 
circumstance  which  we  are  about 
to  relate,  though  of  a  most  extra- 
ordinary nature,  has  been  commu- 
Bicated  to  us  from  such  authority, 
that  we  have  no  doubt  whatever 
that  it  is  accurate  in  its  general  out- 
line ;  we  forbear  to  mention  names 
and  places,  for  reasons  which  will 
be  sufficiently  obvious  to  our 
readers. 

A  few  miles  from  this  city,  in  a 
village  which  consuts  of  but  four 
or  five  houses,  a  house  of  entertain- 
ment constantly  afforded  refresh- 
ment for  those  travellers  who  made 
it  a  resting  place.  A  respectable 
farmer,  a  very  few  evenings  since, 
having  been  at  the  Dublin  market, 
resolved  to  return  home  early,  and 
left  town  before  dinner.  Having 
reached  this  village,  he  put  up  bis 
horse  at  the  inn,  and  ordered  some- 
thing to  eat.  His  meal,  &c.  being 
finished,  and  the  evening  coming 
on,  he  paid  his  bill  to  the  landlord 
from  a  parcel  of  notes,  one  of 
which  he  changed,  and  then  de- 
parted on  his  road  home.  At  about 
the  distance  of  one  mile,  his  horse 
dropped  a  shoe,  and  as  a  smith's 
forge  was  contiguous  to  this  part  of 
the  road,  he  dismounted,  and  find- 
ing the  door  closedi  and  the  smith 


gone  to  bed,  he  knocked  imtH  the 
farrier  got  up,  and  opened  the 
door.  The  snoe  being  replaced, 
the  traveller  offered  the  smith  an 
half-crown  piece,  desiring  to  get 
the  change,  which  he  declared  at 
that  hour  he  could  not  procure. 
The  traveller  feeling  diat  he  had 
occasioned  some  trouble  in  dis- 
turbing the  man,  told  him  that  he 
mi^ht  keep  the  entire.  The  poor 
smith,  affected  by  this  unexpected 
generosity,  eyed  him  with  caution, 
and  questioned  him  which  road  he 
had  come,  and  on  being  huformed 
that  he  had  stopped  at  tne  village- 
inn,  asked  him  if  any  money  bad 
been  seen  in  his  possession  ia  that 
house?  To  which  the  traveller  r^ 
plied,  that  he  certainly  had  a  l]»ge 
sum  of  money  in  his  possession. 
He  immediately  cautioned  him  to 
turn  back  to  Dublin,  for  that  not 
two  hundred  yards  on  the  road  be* 
fore  him,  at  a  bridge,  which  he 
describeil,  he  was  certain  to  be 
stopped  and  robbed.  To  this,  the 
traveller  replied  he  was  well  pre- 
pared,  having  his  yeomanry  pistols 
charged  in  his  holsters.  The  smidi 
told  him  that  if  he  was  resolved  to 
proceed,  he  had  better  examine  his 
arms :  the  precaution  was  attended 
to,  and,  upon  opening  the  pans  of 
the  pistols,  the  priming  of  both  was 
not  only  thrown  out,  but  water  ap- 
peared to  have  been  poured  in. 
The  traveller  was  resolute,  and  un- 
derstanding from  the  smith  (who 
he  had  now  reason  to  believe  was 
really  in  the  secret),  that  he  should 
be  attacked  by  one  man  only,  the 
pistols  were  recharged,  and  he  set 
forward  on  his  journey.  On  his 
arrival  at  the  bridge,  a  fellow 
jumped  from  the  hedge,  and  stop- 
ping him,  demanded  a  large  sum, 
which  he  said   he  knew  he  had 

about 
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about  him :  the  traveller  hesitated, 
suddenly  drew  forth  his  pistol,  and 
shot  the  robber  through  the  heart ! 
It  was  the  landlord  of  the  inn,  and 
whose  similar  practice  of  plunder 
had  been  constant*  The  traveller 
rode  back  to  the  inn,  and  asked  for 
the  master  of  the  house,  who  was 
said  to  be  in  bed,  and  <<  not  to  be 
seen ;"  but  insisting  on  his  being 
produced,  the  servant  told  him  that 
he  was  gone  out  to  a  neighbour's 
house.  The  dreadful  circumstances 
were  disclosed,  and  the  servants  of 
the  house  were  directed  to  the 
place  where  his  body  lay.  The 
gentleman  returned  in  safety  to 
town,  and  told  the  circumstance  to 
several  of  his  friends  ;  and  this  ex- 
traordinary relation  is  collected 
from  a  gentleman  who  saw  the 
body  of  the  deceased  on  the  very 
spot  where  he  had  so  justly  met  the 
punishment  due  to  his  crimes.— 
Dublin  Correspondent. 

19.— An  account  has  been  re* 
ceived  of  a  very  gallant  action 
fought  in  the  Adriatic  by  the  Sea* 
horse,  of  38  guns,  capt.  Stewart. 
•— A  Turkish  squadron,  consisting 
of  one  50  gun  ship,  and  two  fri- 
gates of  44  guns  each,  being  sent 
out  for  the  purpose  of  capturing 
the  Seahorse,  the  latter  engaged 
them  for  three  hours.  The  result 
was,  that  one  of  the  forty-fours 
sunk  after  two  broadsides,  the 
other  frigate  sheered  off,  and  the 
50  gun  ship,  after  500  of  her  crew 
(consisting  of  700  J  were  killed  and 
wounded,  was  taken  and  carried 
into  Malta.  The  Seahorse  was 
much  cut  up  in  her  masts  and  rig- 
ging, but  had  only  six  men  killed, 
and  seven  wounded. 

Royal  Family  of  France, — The 
queen  of  France  and  duchess  of 
Angoulcme  have  been  at  Gosford 


for  some  time  pasti  where  they  re- 
ceived but  little  company.  '  The 
meeting  between  the  duchess  and 
her  father*  in-law.  Monsieur,  was 
one  of  the  most  affecting  scenes 
that  can  possibly  be  imagined ;  he 
had  not  seen  her  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  during  which  period  she  had 
experienced  almost  every  misery; 
they  held  each  other  long  in  tlieur 
embraces,  but  could  not  speak,  and 
even  now  they  dare  not  trust  them- 
selves to  converse  together,  but 
upon  common  topics.  The  duchess's 
favourite  maid  of  honour  is  made- 
,moiselle  Clery,  daughter  of  mon« 
sieur  Clery,  who  attended  the  un- 
fortunate Louis  XVI  to  the  last 
hour  of  his  life,  and  who  gave  the 
afiiecting  narrative  of  the  transac- 
tions in  the  Temple.  The  duchess 
oflen  employs  herself  in  working 
embroidery,  in  which  work  she 
very  much  excels :  she  had  worked 
four  beautiful  chairs,  which  were 
very  much  admired  by  her  father- 
in-law ;  she  therefore  sent  them  to 
London,  and  had  them  made  up  in 
the  best  manner  possible:  and  men 
he  came  on  a  visit  to  London,  she 
had  them  placed  in  his  dressing* 
room.  This  mark  of  attention  was 
very  sensibly  felt  by  her  father,  as 
her  mind  does  not  often  dwell 
upon  worldly  trifles.  The  inte- 
resting monsieur  Clery  is  now  at 
Vienna. 

Remarkable  Occurrence.  —  Mr. 
Adam  French,  wine-merchant, 
Leith,  being  shooting  upon  the 
lands  of  colonel  Colbrooke,  in  the 
parish  of  Crawfordjohn,  and  coun* 
ty  of  Lanark,  his  pointer  dog 
having  stopped  short,  and  making 
a  remarkable  noise,  attracted  his 
attention,  and  going  up  to  the  spot, 
he  was  astonished  to  see  a  large  ad- 
der in  the  act  of  swallowing  a  lark ; 

being 
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being  half  erected  in  the  air,  he 
fired  at  it,  and  after  blowing  its 
head  entirely  off,  it  measured  no 
leu  than  thirty-five  inches  in  length. 

A  Serjeant  of  the  Royal  Stan- 
nary Artillery  Volunteers  has  dis- 
covered a  method  by  which  an  ob- 
ject ma^  be  hit.  b^  a  cannon-ball 
m  the  night  time  with  equal  ease  as 
hi  open  day-light,  and  was  lately 
ordered  by  the  board  of  ordnance 
to  proceed  to  Plymouth -dock  to 
try  the  experiment,  which  he  did 
in  the  presence  of  general  Stephens 
and  several  other  officers,  and  has 
since  received  the  thanks  of  the. 
board,  and  a  reward  for  the  dis- 
covery. This  ingenious  man  has 
invented  a  quadrant,  by  which  a 
gun  has  been  laid  with  such  accu- 
racy, that  he  has  hit  a  pole  at  1 ,000 
yards  distance,  and  broke  it  by  a 
single  shot. 

Tame  Trout.^ln  the  year  1796, 
two  small  trout  were  put  into  a 
brook,  near  Chapel-le-Dale,  in 
Yorkshire,  and  were  not  seen  for 
two  years  and  a  half  afterwards. 
One  of  them  was  lost  in  a  short 
time,  and  the  other  has  become  so 
tame,  that  a  gentleman  who  resides 
near  the  brook,  and  was  present 
when  it  was  put  in,  feeds  it  with 
worms  or  meat,- which  it  takes  even 
from  between  his  thumb  and  finger^ 
and  a  short  time  ago,  actually  bit 
his  finger  till  it  bled,  when  he  had 
no  meat  for  it.  Early  in  December, 
it  leaves  the  place,  and  is  gene- 
rally absent  about  two  or  three 
montlis ;  it  was  once  nine  months 
away.  It  might  now  weigh  about 
a  pound  and  a  half,  and  has  lately 
lost  an  eye. 

20.  This  morning  about  four. 
Coven t- Garden  theatre  was  disco- 
vered to  be  in  flames ;  and  so  fierce 
and  rapid  was  the  fire,  that  no 


exertions  could  stop  its  course. 
Within  less  than  three  hours  the  / 
whole  of  the  interior  was  destroyed: 
nearly  all  the  scenery,  wardrobe, 
musical  and  dramatic  libraries, 
and  properties  of  all  kinds,  were 
a  heap  of  smoking  ruins.  Tho 
books  of  accounts,  deeds,  and  the 
receipts  of  the  preceding  night's 
performance,  were  fortunately  pre- 
served, through  the  exertions  of 
Mr.  Hughes,  the  treasurer.  A 
considerable  number  of  engines 
promptly  attended ;  but  there  was 
a  total  want  of  water  for  some  time; 
the  main  pipe  having  been  cut  off 
with  tho  intention  of  laying  down 
a  new  one,  and  above  an  hour 
elapsed  before  some  of  the  engines 
could  be  supplied.  During  the  time 
that  there  was  no  supply  of  water^ 
the  most  essential  assistance  for  the 
neighbours  was  derived  from  the 
pumps  of  the  Bedford  cofiee^house 
and  hotel.  The  engines  afterwards 
played  with  the  utmost  effect  for 
upwards  of  an  hour,  when  the  roof 
of  the  theatre  fell  in  with  a  dread- 
ful crash,  and  thus  announced  the 
destruction  of  the  interior  of  this 
elegant  building.  The  fire  raged 
with  most  violence  at  the  upper  end 
of  Bow-street ;  on  the  wei^tern  side 
of  which,  the  house.  No.  9,  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Paget ;  Nos.  10  and  11^ 
which  were  attached  to  the  theatre ; 
No.  12,  belonging  to  Mr.  Hill ; 
No.  13  (the  Stniggler's  coffee* 
house)  ;  No.  14,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Johnson,  the  fruiterer;  and  No.  15, 
were  completely  destroyed.  The 
three  latter  were  insured  in  the 
Hope  for  2,650/.  Nos.  16  and  17 
were  seriously  damaged,  though 
not  entirely  consumed.  Some  of 
these  houses  were  uninsured ;  and 
the  rest  only  partially.  Mr.  Dornnev 
who  kept  tlje  Struggler's  cotfec^ 
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house,  has  lost  all  his  property,  no 
part  of  which  was  insured.  In 
Hart-street,  the  flames  communi- 
cated to  the  houses  opposite  the 
theatre,  and  four  caught  fire  at  the 
same  moment :  but  by  the  great 
activity  of  the  firemen,  they  suffer- 
ed little  mc^re  damage  than  a  severe 
scorching.  Great  apprehensions 
were  entertained  for  the  safety  of 
Drury-)ane  theatre,  as  the  flakes 
of  fire  were  carried  on  by  the  wind 
with  force  and  in  great  quantities 
in  that  direction.  A  great  number 
of  people,  mounted  the  roof,  ready 
in  case  of  actual  fire,  to  open  the 
large  cistern  of  water  provided 
there.  All  the  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  were  employed, 
with  their  servants,  in  extinguish- 
ing the  flakes  of  fire  as  they  fell 
upon  their  roofs,  or  in  their  yards. 
This  is  the  whole  extent  of  in- 
jury sustained  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  but  as  to  the  theatre  itself, 
it  is  totally  consumed,  and  on  the 
Hart-street  side,  not  even  the  walls 
are  standing.  The  Ship  tavern, 
and  part  of  Mr.  Brandon  the  box- 
keeper's  office,  are  all  that  remain 
at  that  angle.  The  most  painful 
part  of  this  dreadful  event  remains 
to  be  described.  At  an  early  stage 
of  the  fire,  a  party  of  firemen  broke 
open  the  great  door  under  the  Pi- 
azza, Covent-garden ;  and,  having 
introduced  an  engine  belonging  to 
the  Phoenix  fire-office  into  the  pas- 
sage, they  directed  it  towards  the 
galleries,  where  the  fire  appeared 
to  burn  most  fiercely;  when,  dread- 
ful to  relate,  the  burning  roof  of 
the  passage  fell  in  and  buried  them;; 
with  several  others  who  had  rush- 
ed in  along  with  them,  in  the 
ruins.  It  was  a  considerable  time 
before  the  rubbish,  which  now 
blocked   up    the   door,   could  be 


cleared  away.  When  it  was  effect* 
ed,  a  miserahle  spectacle  presented 
itself;  the  mangled  bodies  of  dead 
and  dying  appearing^  through  the 
rubbish,  or  discovered  in  each  ad^ 
vance  to  remove  it.  At  twelve, 
eleven  dead  bodies  had  been  carried 
into  the  church-yard  of  St.  Paul^ 
Covent-garden.  Some  were  sent 
to  St«  Bartholomew's,  and  others 
to  the  Middlesex  hospital,  misera* 
bly  mangled,  with  broken  limba 
and  dreadful  bruises.  The  insure 
ances  on  the  theatre  scarcely  Ex- 
ceeded 60,000/.,  and  the  savings 
from  the  Shakespeare  premised 
amount  to  S,500h  more,  which^ 
upon  the  whole,  is  not  more  than 
one-fourth  part  of  thesumrequisitef 
to  replace  the  loss.  Besides  the 
usual  stock  of  scenery,  there  was 
an  additional  quantity  for  a  new 
melo-drama,  which  was  shortly  to 
have  been  brought  forward.  Of  the 
originals  of  the  music  of  Hande), 
Ame,  and  many/Other  eminent  com* 
posers,  there  are  no  copies ;  and  of 
many  other  pieces  of  music,  only 
an  outline  had  been  given^  SomO 
excellent  dramatic  productions,  the 

Eroperty  of  the  theatre,  have  also 
een  for  ever  lost.  It  is  supposed, 
with  some  probability,  that  U  was 
occasioned  by  the  wadding  of  the 
gun  fired  during  the  performance 
of  Pizarro,  having  lodged  in  one 
of  the  scenes.  The  Bedford  and 
Piazza  coffee-houses  escaped  the' 
flames,  owing  to  a  wail  which  had 
been  erected  by  the  proprietors  of 
the  theatre,  a  short  time  since,  to 
insulate  the  theatre  from  the  back  of 
those  premises.— Too  much  praise 
cannot  be  bestowed  on  the  prompt 
attendance  and  active  exertions  of 
the  volunteer  corps,  which  prevent- 
ed many  depredations ;  who  were 
afterwards  relieved  by  parties  oftlie 
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life  and  foot  guards— The  organ, 
left  by  Handel  as  a  legacy  to  the 
theatre,  stated  to  be  worth  upwards 
of  1,000  guineas,  and  which  played 
only  during  the  Oratorios^  was 
consumed.— The  Beef -steak  club 
also,  which  held  its  meetii^s  at  the 
top  of  the  theatre  (in  adcution  to 
their  stock  of  wines,  valued  at 
1,500^.)  have  to  regret  the  loss  of 
the  table  service,  and  dinner  im- 
plements.—Mr.  Ware,  the  leader  of 
the  band,  lost  a  violin  of  300/.  va- 
lue, which  he  had  left  behind  him 
that  night  for  the  first  time  in  two 
years ;  Mr.  Munden,  his  wardrobe, 
which  cannot  be  replaced  under 
SOO^. :  Miss  Bolton,  her  jewels; 
and  the  other  performers  property, 
in  the  aggregate,  to  a  considerable 
amount.  It  is  almost  too  painful 
to  describe  the  situation  of  those 
persons  who  were  dug  out  of  the 
ruins  alive ;  they  were  in  general 
80  dreadfully  burned,  as  scarcely  to 
be  recognised  by  their  nearest  re- 
lations, and  their  flesh,  in  several 
instances,  literally  peeled  from  off 
the  bone.  The  dead  bodies  taken 
A'om  tlie  same  place  were  nearly 
shapeless  trunks. — Another  acci- 
dent happened  the  next  day  by  the 
filling  of  a  wall  in  Hart-street, 
which  killed  one  man  and  bruised 
several  others.  They  had  been 
warned  of  their  danger,  but  disre- 
garded it. — An  immense  concourlBe 
of  spectators  thronged  all  the  ave- 
nues to  the  ruins  on  the  three  first 
days;  and  amongst  the  nobility 
who  visited  the  coffee-houses  ad- 
joining, were  the  dukes  of  York 
and  Cambridge,  marquis  Tweedale, 
&c.— The  coroners  for  London, 
Middlesex,  and  Surrey,  have  sat  on 
nineteen  bodies,  killed  at  the  fire : 
viz.  twelve  at  Coven t-sarden,  three 
at  St.  Bartholomew's  hospital,  two 


at  the  Middlesex  hospital,  and  two 
at  St.  Thomas's.  Two  persons  are 
now  in  a  dangerous  state  at  St. 
Bartholomew's,  and  one  at  the 
Middlesex  hospital ;  amounting  ia 
all  to  twenty-two*  Others  have  been 
carried  to  their  houses;  but  it  is  not 
▼et  known  exactly  how  many  lives 
have  been  lost.  From  the  evi- 
dence of  Wm.  Addicot,  one  of  the 
stage-carpenters  of  the  theatre,  and 
Wm.  Darley,  one  of  the  firemen 
belonging  to  the  Eagle  Insurance 
Office,  and  one  of  the  jury,  who 
had  witnessed  the  falling  in  of  the 
ceiling,  by  which  the  unfortunate 
men  were  burnt  to  death,  it  ap« 
peared  that  the  firemen,  and  others 
who  perished,  had  been  employed 
in  endeavouring  to  extinguish  the 
flames  at  the  room  called  The 
Apollo,  which  had  fallen  in  upon 
them.  It  also  appeared  that  the 
surmises  which  haci  eone  abroad  as 
to  the  explosions  of  barrels  of  gun- 
powder, were  entirely  unfounded, 
there  never  being  more  gunpowder 
kept  in  the  theatre  than  was  neces- 
sary  for  the  consumption  of  a  single 
night. — The  names  of  the  deceased 
are  as  follows :  Mr.  T.  Harris,  jun* 
optician,  of  Hyde-street  Blooms- 
bury,  a  Serjeant  in  the  Bloomsbury 
volunteers ;  Mr.  R.  Davis,  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  lately  arrived  in 
London,  from  Wales,  on  a  visit; 
■  Musket,  Wm.  Rickles- 

worth,  George  Kilbv,  John  Severs, 
James  Stewart,  and  Samuel  Stee* 
vens,  firemen  belonging  to  the 
Phoenix  Fire-office  ;  Ricnard  Cad- 
ger; T.  Holmes;  James  Hunt; 
Wm.  Jones,  a  printer ;  Jas.  Evans; 
J.  Crabb ;  T.  Mead ;  T.  James ; 
Richard  Rushton,  a  tailor;  Mr* 
Hewitt,  a  plumber ;  J.  Beaumont, 
a  soldier  belonging  to  the  1st  regi- 
ment of  guards ;   another  private 
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in  the  same  regiment  was  taken  ta 
the  military  hospital,  and  died  in 
three  or  four  hours;  Richard  Bird, 
a  coach-maker  in  the  employ  of 
Mr.  Hilditch,  Long-acre ;  James 
Philkins,  coal-heaver,  aged  20.— 
Mr.  Richards,  clerk  to  Messrs. 
Shaw  and  Edwards,  St.  Paul's 
church -yard,  was  scalded  so  much 
with  the  water  from  the  burning 
materials,  that  he  died  about  twelve 
o'clock  the  same  day. — The  fire- 
men and  others  in  Bow-street  were 
for  some  days  employed  in  pulling 
down  the  tottering  ruins  of  the 
theatre,  which  threatened  destruc- 
tion to  the  passengers. — On  Satur- 
day, two  more  bodies  were  dug  out 
of  the  ruins.  A  subscription  was 
opened,  and  liberally  patronized, 
for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers.  The 
King's  theatre  was,  with  much  li- 
berality, offered  by  Mr.  Taylor  to 
Mr.  Harris;  and  the  Covent-garden 
company,  a  few  days  after  the 
event,  performed  there.— The  plan 
of  a  new  theatre,  to  be  completely 
insulated,  it  is  said',  has  also  been 
submitted  to  the  proprietors,  and 
accepted. 

24.  A  most  melancholy  accident 
happened  one  evening  this  week, 
in  the  river,  off  Fulham.  A 
young  couple,  on  the  point  of  mar- 
riage, took  a  sail  in  a  funny,  which 
unfortunately  upset,  and  the  two 
lovers  were  drowned.  The  body 
of  the  young  woman,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  a  boat-builder  at  Ful- 
ham, was  found  this  day ;  but  that 
of  her  companion  has  been  dragged 
for  in  vain.  A  dog,  which  be- 
longed to  the  father  of  the  young 
woman,  was  in  the  boat,  and  swam 
to  shore.  The  animal  no  sooner 
reached  his  master's  house,  than, 
by  his  gestures  and  howls,  he  at- 
tracted some  of  the  family  to  the 
Bishop's-stairs,  off  which  the  fatal 


accident  happened,  and  where  they 
beheld  the  boat  in  ^rhich  the  lovers 
had  embarked,  with  its  bottom  up- 
wards. The  young  man  was  the 
son  of  an  innkeeper  at  Fulham ; 
his  age  was  25 ;  his  intended  bride 
was  only  17. 

30*  Shipwrecked  Mariners.'^A 
most  interesting  and  highly  im- 
portant experiment  was  made  at 
Woolwich,  by  captain  Manby,  of 
Yarmouth,  on  a  vessel  at  an* 
chor  in  the  Thames,  upwards  of 
100  yards  from  the  shore,  before 
a  committee  of  general  ofEcers  of 
artillery,  commissioner  Cunning- 
ham, admiral  Losack,  and  several 
officers  of  the  royaf  navy,  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  a  communica- 
tion with  a  ship  stranded  on  a  lee- 
shore,  and  to  bring  the  crew  in 
perfect  safety  from  the  wreck.  A 
rope  was  projected  from  a  royal 
mortar  across  the  ship  supposed  to 
be  stranded,  by  which  was  haaled 
on  board  by  the  crew  a  large  rope» 
to  be  made,  fast  to  the  mast  head, 
and  kept  at  a  proper  degree  of  ten- 
sion for  a  cot  to  travel  on  it,  by 
a  tackle  purchase,  that  likewise  ad- 
mitted of  the  vessel's  rolling :  at 
the  same  time  was  sent  to  the  ship  a 
bailed  block,  with  a  small  rope  rove 
through  it ;  each  end  of  the  small 
rope  was  made  fast  to  the  end  of 
the  cot,  that  conveyed  it  to  the 
ship,  and  brought  a  person  in  per- 
fect safety  to  the  shore.  The  whole 
service  was  performed  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour. 


OCTOBER. 

1.  British  Navy, — The  amoiint 
of  the  British  naval  force  up  to 
this  day,  is  as  follows : — At  sea, 
92  ships  of  the  line,  12  from  50  to 

44  guns, 
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'4i^in»i  130  frigates,  168  sloops, 
Ac,  166gUD-br]gB,  and  other  ves* 
sels — total  568»  In  port  and  fit- 
ting, 33  of  the  line,  4  from  50  to 
44  guns ;  34<  frigates,  69  sloops, 
&c.  6if  gun-brigs,  and  other  ves- 
sels— total  204.  Guard-ships,  &c. 
89  of  the  line,  1  of  50  guns ;  3 
frigates,  2  sloops,  2  gun -brigs — 
total  14.  In  ordinary  and  repair- 
ing, 46  of  the  line,  13  from  50  to 
44  guns ;  56  frigates,  49  sloops,  &c. 
15  gun-brigs,  and  other  vessels — 
total  179.  Building,  60  of  the  line, 
15  frigates,  22  sloops,  &c.  6  gun- 
brigs,  and  other  vessels^total  103. 
Grand  total  1,121. 

Corunna,  Oct,  1. — Burgos  was 
evacuated  by  the  French  on  the 
22nd  ultimo,  after  spiking  their  ar- 
tillery, and  destroying  their  pow- 
der. Tlie  operations  will  be  direct- 
ed against  St.  Sebastian's.  From 
th^situation  of  the  two  armies,  a 
great  battle  must  take  place  very 
soon,  unless  the  French  retire  al- 
together. Reinforcements  are  pour- 
ing in  upon  Blake's  army  every 
day.  To-morrow  we  expect  30,000 
troops,  part  of  which  are  English, 
and  some  from  Portugal,  to  arrive 
here  on  their  way  to  join  him.  The 
archbishop  of  Toledo  (Don  Louis 
de  Bourbon,  nephew  to  Charles 
rV,  and  cousin  to  Ferdinand  VII), 
will,  it  is  thought,  be  elected  re- 
gent of  the  kingdom.  The  Conde 
de  Florida  Bianca,  who  has  been 
chosen  president  ad  interim^  is  a 
man  highly  attached  to  the  English. 
The  Spanish  troops,  under  the  mar- 
quis de  la  Romana,  arrived  off  this 
harbour  last  night,  and  have  been 
ordered  for  Santander  and  Bilboa. 
2.  Hare 'hunting.  —  Yesterday 
se'nnight,  a  hare  was  observed  lying 
before  a  door  in  Manchester-street, 
which,  it  is  supposed,  strayed  from 


the  New-read.  The  ptM  nnimaf. 
was  immediately  pursued,  cmd  in 
less  than  five  minutes  the  street 
was  crowded.  She  succeeded  in 
making  her  way  down  through 
Duke-street:  she  then  made  her 
way  down  Oxford-'Street,  and  into 
Stratford-place,  where  she  got  into 
the  comer  next  to  the  duke  of  St. 
Alban's  house,  and  remained  qui- 
etly there  until  she  was  taken  alive 
by  the  duke's  porter. 

Through  some  gentlemen  who 
have  just  arrived  from  France,  we 
have  received  the  most  afflicting 
accounts,  as  to  the  dtate  of  our 
countrymen  who  are  prisoners  ixi 
that  country.  At  Bitche,  Valen* 
ciennes,  Arras,  Give,  Verdun,  and 
Sane  Louis,  which  are  the  principal 
depdts,  there  are  no  less  than  8,000 
English  prisoners,  who  are  treated 
in  a  manner  not  only  unworthy  of 
the  character  of  a  civilized  nation,  ' 
but  inconsistent  with  the  feelings 
which  humanity  generally  preserves 
even  in  a  savage  state.  The  pay 
of  the  seamen,  who  compose  nearly 
the  whole  of  these  prisoners,  has 
been  recently  reduced  from  three 
halfpence  to  three  farthings  per 
day,  which  is  a  sum  obviously  in* 
adequate  to  furnish  them  with  any 
subsistence  fit  for  the  food  of  man« 
But  the  agents  of  the  government 
seem  indifferent  to  the  rate  of  those 
unhappy  beings,  or  ratber  perhtfps 
anxious  to  consign  them  to  the 
grave.  With  this  view,  they  are 
confined  in  subterraneous  eells  and 
other  nauseous  places,  where,  par- 
ticularly at  Bitche,  Arras,  and  Sane 
Louis,  they  are  daily  dying.  The 
treatment  of  the  officers  ts  some- 
what less  inhuman.  They  are  di- 
vided into  classes  often  each,  and 
the  whole  of  each  class  is  rendered 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  each 
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of  its  members.  Thus  if  one  mis* 
behaves  or  exceeds  his  parole^  the 
other  nine  are  imprisoned,  and  can 
only  expect  release  or  mitigation  of 
rigour  through  the  medium  of 
bribery.  This  is  very  well  un- 
derstood, and  the  terms  universally 
known.  An  officer  who  is  impri- 
soned with  several  others  in  a  house, 
incapable  of  affording  tolerable  ac- 
commodation, is  told  without  dis« 
guise,  that  for  a  louis  and  a  half» 
he  may  obtain  his  removal  to  an- 
other house,  where  the  prisoners 
are  less  numerous  and  the  accom- 
modation better,  and  that  for  an- 
other louis  he  may  recover  his 
liberty  to  walk  at  large  within  the 
boundaries.  These  bribes  go  into 
the  pockets  of  military  oflicers,  who 
have  the  command  of  these  depots, 
and  who  can  discriminate  with  as 
much  accuracy  as  a  London  watch- 
man, what  description  of  persons 
are  good  subjects  to  be  mulcted. 

Such  of  the  detained  as  are 
known  to  possess  good  property 
or  connections  in  England,  are  fur- 
nished with  every  thing  for  which 
they  can  afford  to  pay,  or  can  hold 
out  the  prospect  of  security.  But 
those  who  are  poor,  are  involved  in 
the  utmost  wretchedness. 

Resources  of  the  Country. — In 
the  quarter  which  ended  on  the 
10th  instant,  it  appears  that  the 
produce  of  the  consolidated  fund 
has  fully  justified  the  expectations 
upon  which  the  estimates  of  the 
last  session  were  founded;  and  that 
the  surplus  is  the  largest  that  has 
yet  been  known  in  any  preceding 
quarter.  It  amounts  to  2,714,1 17/. 
In  the  quarter  ending  the  10th  of 
October,  1807,  it  was  2,310,000/. 
There  appears,  therefore,  the 
strongest  probability,  that  there 
will  be  a  considerable  excess  at  the 


disposal  of  parliament  io  April 
1809.  Such  is  the  condition  of  the 
permanent  revenue.  With  respect 
to  the  war-taxes,  accounts  are  not 
less  favourable:  their  whole  amount 
in  the  last  quarter,  ended  10th  Oc- 
tober, is  6,403,705/.  In  the  quar- 
ter, ended  10th  October,  18()7,  it 
was  6,179,073/.  The  property* 
tax  alone  has  produced,  in  the 
year  ended  10th  October,  1808| 
11,851,000/. 

5.  A  daring  attempt  was  made 
to  commit  a  burglary  in  the  coun* 
tess  of  Morton's  house  in  Park- 
street,  by  five  notorious  characters; 
They  were,  however,  met  by  stra- 
tagem ;  the  servant  maid  who  had 
the  charge  of  the  house,  having 
given  notice  to  tlie  office  at  Marl* 
borough-street,  of  seeing  some  sus- 
picious-looking persons  for  several 
evenings  reconnoitring.  On  this^ 
the  officers  went  and  secreted  them- 
selves in  the  house ;  the  servant  was 
sent  out  about  eight  o'clock,  and 
soon  after,  the  bell  was  rung  vio- 
lently, and  afterwards  loud  knock*' 
ing  at  the  door,  which  satisfied  the 
thieves  that  nobody  was  in  the 
house.  Hereupon  they  broke  the 
door  open,  and  went  to  the  room 
adjoining  the  closet  where  the  of- 
ficers had  concealed  themselves, 
when  the  latter  rushed  out  upon 
the  robbers.  A  battle  immediately 
ensued,  and  in  the  scuffle  the  can- 
dle was  put  out.  One  of  the  offi- 
cers had  just  time  to  discharge  his 
blunderbuss,  and  shot  one  of  them 
in  the  left  arm.  Thus  rudely  at- 
tacked, the  robbers  attempted  to 
make  their  escape  through  the  back 
part  of  the  house,  by  jumping  off 
the  first-floor  leads  into  Park-lane; 
in  the  attempt  one  of  them  broke 
his  leg,  and  was  immediately  se- 
cured.    The  man  that  had  been 

shot, 
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shot,  rai\  down  Soath*Btreet,  and 
turning  down  a  mews  where  there 
was  no  thoroughfare,  he  was  also 
taken :  the  other  three  escaped.  As 
soon  as  the  man  that  bad  been  shot 
was  brought  in,  he  dropped  down, 
and  fainted  from  loss  of  blood. 
Medical  assistance  was  immediately 
procured.  The  above  two  burglars 
were  so  bad  next  morning,  they 
could  not  be  brought  up  for  exa- 
mination. One  of  them,  it  appears, 
formerly  lived  as  groom  in  the  earl 
of  Morton's  family. 

Collins,  alias  Jasper,  one  of  the 
wounded  housebreakers,  under- 
went amputation  of  his  arm  on 
Thursday  afumoon. 

Copenhagen^  October  8.<— An  ar- 
ticle from  Oottenburgh  contains  a 
remarkable  trait  of  swindling,  which 
deserves  to  be  made  public,  on  ac- 
count of  its  ffreat  boldness  and 
adroitness,  and  in  order  to  put  all 
merchants  on  their  guard  against  a 
similar  occurrence.  One  of  the 
first  houses  in  Grottenburgh  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  London,  in 
which  they  were  requested  to  in- 
stantly make  the  most  diligent  en- 
quiries to  discover  a  young  Eng- 
lishman, who  had  just  fled  from 
the  house  of  a  rich  banker,  and 
who  they  knew  had  embarked  on 
board  a  ship,  freighted  for  Sweden. 
The  description  of  the  young  man 
was  given  in  this  letter,  and  he 
was  declared  the  author  of  a  rob- 
bery to  the  amount  of  12,000/. 
sterling,  in  bank  notes.  <*  If  you 
should  find  him,"  said  the  letter, 
**  as  he  belongs  to  a  respectable 
family,  confine  yourself  to  the 
making  him  restore  the  plunder; 
and  afterwards  have  the  goodness 
to  give  him  300  guineas  in  gold, 
which  will  take  him  to  the  Indies, 
where  nothing  more  will  be  heard 


of  him."— The  Swedish  mercbiiity 
to  whom  the  letter  was  addresaed, 
caused  a  thorough  search  to  be 
made  on  all  sides.  At  last,  being 
one  day  upon  the  exchange,  he 
perceived  a  youns  man  whose 
figure  and  dress  perfectly  answered 
the  description.  He  addressed  him, 
and  seeing  that  he  was  an  English- 
man, invited  him  to  follow  biip. 
The  young  man  hesitated, — he  red- 
dened—even  shed  tears — in  a  word, 
before  he  had  arrived  at  the  mer- 
chant's house,  he  had  confessed  all. 
Arrived  in  his  closet,  he  threw  him- 
self at  his  feet,  begged  of  him  not 
to  be  delivered  up  to  justice,  and 
gave  up  the  12,000^  which  were 
still  enclosed  in  a  portfolio,  with 
the  seal  of  the  banker.  The  Swedish 
merchant  made  many  serious  re- 
monstrances to  him;  but,  according 
to  his  instructions,  gave  him  300 
ffuineas,  and  promised  to  procure 
him  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
going  to  Bengal.  He  made  haste 
to  inform  the  banker  in  London, 
that  his  12,000/.  was  recovered; 
who  replied,  that  he  did  not  un- 
derstand what  he  meant.  The 
bank  notes  were  all  forged,  but 
the  300  guineas  given  to  the  shar- 
per were  good. 

9.  A  child  three  years  old, 
whose  parents  reside  in  Windmill- 
street,  near  the  Hay  market,  died 
of  the  hydrophobia  this  day*  She 
had  been  bitten  by  a  rabid  animal 
nearly  a  fortnight  since,  and  her 
parents,  having  had  her  bathed  in 
salt  water,  fondly  imagined  she 
was  entirely  recovered;  but  the 
day  preceding  her  death,  she  was 
seized  with  the  most  violent  pa- 
roxysms of  that  disorder,  which 
speedily  terminated  her  existence. 

13.  On  the  7th  of  October,  the 
two  emperors  went  from  Weimar 

to 
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to  survey  the  field  of  battle  at  French  and   one    Bas8iaii>  hmt 

Jena.    A  temple  dedicated  to  Vic-  been  dispatched  from  this  place^ 

tory  was  erected  on  the  hill,  where  whose  journey  could  be  for  no 

the  emperor  two  years  ago  passed  other  purpose  but  to  communi- 

the  night ;  and  around  it  tents  were  cate  to  th^  court  of  London  thd 

pitched,  in   which  a    sumptuous  desire  of  both  emperors.    Sndly, 

breakfast  was  prepared.  '  The  securing  the  tranquillity  of 

The  two  emperors  then  mounted  Germimy.   Indeed,  it  appears  that 

their  horses,  and  rode  over  every  the  princes  of  the  confederafioQ  of 

part  of  the  ground  occupied  by  the  Rhine  have  received  orders  to 

both  armies  on  the  day  of  the  bat-  break  up  their  encamped  contin* 

tie.    They  afterwards  enjoyed  the  gents,  for  their  respective  garrisons^ 

diversion  of  the  chace,  and  in  the  or  the  neighbounng  cantonments* 

evening  returned  to  £rfurth«  It  is  also  certain,  that  through  the 

H.   This  day,   at  one  o'clock,  mediation  of  tlie  emperor  Alexan- 

his  majesty  the  emperor  Napoleon,  der,  Prussia  has  obtained,  in  the 

and  his  majesty  the  emperor  Alex-  last  treaty  with  France,  a  consi- 

ander,  proceeded  half  way  from  derable  reduction  of  her  contri- 

this  place  to  Weimar,  where,  with  butions. 

the  same  solemnity  as  when  they  Some  days  i^o,  a  girl  of  the 
met,  the  two  sovereigns  embraced  name  of  Sophia  Weaver,  about  sik 
each  other,  and  took  a  most  affec-  or  seven  years  of  age,  who  had  gone 
tionate  adieu.  The  emperor  Alex<-  into  the  fields  at  Downside^  in  the 
ander  went  forward  to  Weimar,  parish  of  Backwell,  Somersetshire, 
where  he  will  remain  a  few  <kys.  to  pick  bladcberrres^  was  missed 
The  emperor  Napoleon  returned  by  her  pairents.  A  diligent  search 
hither,  received  a  visit  from  the  was  made  after  her  by  severaH  bf 
king  of  Saxony,  gave  a  farewel  the  neighbours,  till  twelve  o'clock 
audience  to  count  Tolstoi,  who  re-  at  night,  without  effect.  In  the 
turns  to  Prussia,  and  soon  after,  an  course  of  their  search,  they  found 
audience  to  baron  Von  Vincent,  to  a  deep  pit,  covered  over  with 
whom  his  majesty  delivered  a  letter  brambles  and  long  grass,  from 
in  answer  to  the  communication  of  which,  many  years  since,  lead  ore 
his  majesty  the  emperor  of  Austria^  had  been  extracted,  to  which  they 
It  is  believed  that  the  mission  of  were  led  by  the  barking  of  a  doe 
baron  Von  Vincent  has  removed  dl  belonging  to  the  father  of  the  child, 
the  distrust  which  gave  rise  to  the  The  grass,  it  appeared,  had  recent- 
Austrian  levies.  Soon  after  this  ly  been  trampled  npoii;  but  the 
audience,  his  imperial  and  royal  lateness  of  the  evening  deterred 
majesty  departed  from  this  place*  those  who  were  in  seardi  of  her 

15.    Notwithstanding  diat  the  from  descending.    In  the  morning, 

conferences  of  their  imperial  ma-  however,  they  returned,  and  two 

jesties,  during  their  residence  here,  men  were  let  down   with    ropes; 

have  been  covered  with  a  thick  veil,  when,  to  their  great  astonishment, 

there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  child  was  found,  standing  up- 

they  had  the  following  objects ; —  right  and  free  froni  injury,  except- 

1st,  The  restoration  of  gieneiral  ing  the  little  hinrt  she  haid  received 

peace  :    for    two    couriers,    one  in  being  scratched  with  the  bram- 

VoL.  L.  H                                        hies. 
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bics.  She  reuuuned  14  bomin  the 
pit.  Its  depth  is  upwards  of  lOOfeet. 

A  most  distressin*;  accident  late- 
ly occurred  at  Brighton.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ball  and  Miss  C.  Henwood, 
having  returned  from  the  fair  at 
Steyoing  in  a  wbiskej,  between  six 
and  seven  in  the  evening,  were  pro- 
ceeding along  the  cliff,  where  some 
boys  were  diverting  themselves 
with  letting  off  rockets,  &e^  by  one 
of  which  the  horse  was  so  alarmed 
that  he  became  uiraianageable,  and 
dashing  furiously  forward,  brought 
himself  in  horrid  contact  with  a 
brewer's  dray.  Stunned  by  the 
shock,  be  instantly  dropped;  the 
chaise  was  suddenly  overturned, 
and  Miss  Henwood,  a  fine  young 
woman  about  20  years  of  age,  fell 
with  such  violence  on  the  kitchen- 
gratings  of  a  house*  as  to  fracture 
ber  skull  above  and  about  the  tern* 
pie.  She  was  taken  up  in  a  state 
of  insens9>ility,  and  no  hope  of 
her  recovery  was  entertained.  Mrs. 
Ball  was  also  so  seriously  injured, 
that  she  was  confined  to  her  bed  ; 
and  Mr.  Ball,  who  is  a  surgeon  of 
that  place,  received  some  material 
bort. 

The  earl  of  Lonsdale  has  signi- 
fied his  intention  of  enfranchising 
bis  numerous  copyholders  through- 
oat  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land, by  which  measure  he  will  be 
enabled  to  inclose  more  thsin^ flQO 
acres  of  land  ki  those  counties,  at 
this  time  in  a  state  of  commonag^ 

Died  lately,  Mr.  G.  W.  Marshall, 
clerk  of  the  three  parishes  in  the 
•town  of  Thetford.  Having  occa- 
sion (in  his  situation  of  serjeant- 
major  of  the  Thetford  volunteers) 
to  assort  some  damaged  cartridges, 
a  spark  from  a  hearth-brush  which 
bad  just  been  used  in  sweeping  up 
the  embers  of  a  wood  fire;  and  was 


procured  by  his  son  for  tbe  par* 
pose  of  gathering  up  softie  scattered 
powder,  accidenily  communicated 
with  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  stand- 
ing near,  which  exploded,  and  blew 
op  him  and  his  youngest  son  a  cod- 
siderable  distance.  The  workshop, 
in  which  they  were,  instantly  took 
fire^  and  from  its  communication 
with  the  house  and  adjoining  btiild- 
ings,  at  first  occasioned  caoMet- 
able  alarm,  but  tlie  flames  were 
soon  subdued,  from  the  ready  as- 
sistance nSorded  by  all  classes  qf 
tbe  inhabitants.  Mr.  Marshall  and 
his  boy  languished  until  the  ibt- 
lowing  evening.  It  is  not  unwor- 
thy of  record,  that  this  man  bad* 
for  a  considerable  period,  filled 
nearly  thirty  situations  ia  the  bo- 
rough of  Thetford,  and  his  loss  is 
much  deplored  there.  The  falbor 
was  forty,  and  the  son  eleven  yean 
of  age. 

17.  Fatal  Effects  of  eating  Ckam^ 
pignomt, — ^This  day,  an  inquest  was 
neld  before  Charles  Jemmet,  esq., 
coroner  for  the  county  of  Surrey, 
respecting  the  deaths  of  Mary  Att- 
wpod,  aged  14,  Eliza,  aged  seven, 
and  Sarah,  aged  five  years,  daugh- 
ters of  William  Attwood,  of  Mitch- 
am,  print-cutter. 

Mr.  Perrot,  surgeon,  deposed, 
that  on  Tuesday  the  llth  insjtBnt, 
be  was  desired  to  visit  William  Att- 
wood, his  wife,  and  four  daughters, 
who  were  supposed  to  be|Miiioned, 
in  consequence  of  tbeir  having 
eaten  stewed  champignons  on  tbe 
preceding  day;  that  he  visited  them 
immediately,  when  he  found  each 
of  them  swering  imder  severe  ifo* 
miting  and  purging,  attended  with 
great  pain  in  the  head  and  violent 
pain  in  the  bowels ;  that  hc^  admi- 
nistered to  them  such  remedies  as 
appeared  to  him  best  calculated  to 

get 
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-get  rid  of  the  offi»idiDg  matter^  te 
he  knew  of  no  method  whereby 
vegetable  poison  could  be  d^com«- 
posed;  that  he  attended  the  said 
children  till  their  respective  deaths, 
which  happened  as  follows:-— Mary 
died  at  two  o'clock  on  Friday 
morning,  Eliza  at  half  an  hour 
after,  and  Sarah  at  half  past  four 
on  Saturday  morning;  that  they 
died  violently  convulsed ;  that  on 
opening  the  body  of  Sarah,  who 
seemed  to  suffer  the  most  excruci- 
ating pain  in  the  bowels,  no  ap- 
pearance of  disease  existed  in  any 
part  of  the  alimentary  canal:  hence 
he  inferred  that  the  poison  acted 
more  immediately  upon  the  brain 
and  nerves.  .   . 

Note.— These  people  were  in- 
toxicated within  ten  minutes  after 
having  eaten  their  meal,  and  the 
eldest  daughter  observed  to  her 
father  how  cheerful  they  ^\\  were. 
This  exhilarating  effect  was  soon 
followed  by  stupor,  and  the  sym^ 
ptoms  already  described. 

A  dog  which  h^d  partaken  of 
the  same  stew,  died  on  Wednesday 
morning,  apparently  in  great  ago- 
nies. Mr.Attwood,  his  wife,  and 
their  daughter  Hannah,  aged  eleven 
years,  are  recovermg ;  the  latter, 
nowever,  ate  only  two  spoonfuls 
of  the  stew,  allegmg  that  she  did 
not  like  its  flavour.  It  is  here 
proper  to  remark,  that  the  stew 
was  made  in  an  iron  vessel. 

From  this  statement  of  facts,  it 
is  sincerely  hoped  that  persons  will 
in  future  be  cautious  of  purchasing 
what  are  usually  termeii  champig- 
nons, as  these  fungi  are  indiscrimi- 
oately  gathered  off  the  conunons  in 
the  vicinity  of  London,  and  sold  at 
the  London  markets  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  catsup,  ^ith  the 
addition  of  mushrooms.- 


wUhaui  Food^^'Piqre  is  now  living 
at  Tutbury,  in  StaffiMrdshire,  a  wo- 
man pamed  Ann  Moore»  who  has, 
it  is  confidently  reported,  taken  no 
sustenance  for  a  year  mid  a  ha)f. 
A  watch,  under  medical  direction^ 
has  sat  day  and  n^ht  since  Tuesday 
the  ISth  ultimo,  and  the  investigi- 
tion,  we  are  assured,  is  at  present 
in  her  favour.— I>«r^  Mercury. . 

An  equestrian  fi^re  of  his  ma> 
iesty,  on  his  favountegrey  <^ger» 
has  been  formed  in  chalk  on.  th^ 
hills  of  Ormington  estate,  opposite 
Weymouth  bay.  Althoua bits  leDgth 
is  280  feet,  and  its  hei^t  590  k^ 
yet  the  likeness  of  the  king  is  weU 
preserved,  and  the  symmelry  of  lh^ 
horse  complete^ 

The  night-coach  cpovf yinc  th^ 
passengersfiromRi|inspte  ooMqiv- 
day  ni^t,  having  stuped  |U  the 
usual  watering^ouse  tNotweefi  Qafv* 
terbury  and  Boiighton-hiV, .  dus 
cbachroan  and  guard  were  invited 
to  drink  by  some  dnmktti  saihm 

i outside  passengers),  the  horses  in 
le  interval  proceeded  with  great 
rapidity,  for  nearly  two  miles^ 
without  their  driver,  which  being 
at  length  discovered  by  one  of  the 
inside  passeiigers^  he  jumped  but  qf 
the  coach  at  the  hazard  of  bis  life, 
and  fortunately  succeeded  io  stop- 
ping the  horses. 

An  occurrence  of  a  very  singu- 
lar and  interesting  nature  took 
place  at  Aberdeen  on  Thursday 
last :— A  boy,  of  about  ibur  years 
of  age,  fell  over  the  quay  into  th^ 
harbour,  at  high  water;  a  carpen- 
ter, who  was  lit  work  on^hoard  |i 
vessel  close  by  the  place,  hearing 
the  alarm,  immediatehr  pi^l^d  oi|t 
his  watch,  which  he  left  upon  deck^ 
and  running  to  the  bow  <»  the  ves- 
selrthe  chiuf  being  underwatjkr)!^. 
H  3  '     ■  jumped. 
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jumped  orerbbsrdy  and  fa¥oaght  put  them  to  detth  ia  tbe  mon 

nim  up  AroiD  the  bottom.    It  is  shocking  maonerimagiiiBble.  They 

easier  to  imagioe  than  describie  his  dragged  their  bodies  through  the 

leelings,  when  on  bringnig  him  to  principal   streets  from   the  Wal- 

the  sarfoce^  he  found  him  to  be  his  loon  quarters,  as  far  as  the  royal 

own  son !  palace,  from  whence  thej  earned 

Attempt  at  Suicide, — On  Wed-  them  in  the  same  manner,  the  one 

nesday  morning,  about  two  o'clock,  without  the  gate  of  St.  Qarbaro, 

tM  the  watchman  was  going  his  and  the  other  without  the  gate  otf 

rounds,  in  Beirs-buildings,    Pad-  Alcala,  where  they  burned  them, 

dington  New-road,  he  was  alarmed  of  which    horrible  scene  I  was  a 

by  the  report  of  a  pistol  or  gun,  witness.    The  populace  then  pro- 

at  a  house  in  the  above  buildings,  ceeded  to  the  house  of  the  Russian 

and  he  gave  an  alarm  to  the  people  ambassador,    because  it  was  said 

by  knocking  loudly  at  the  street-  that  the  other  three  soldiers  had 

<door.    A  servant  opened  the  door,  taken  refuge  there,  and  demanded 

-and   accompanied    the  watchman  them,threateningto  bum  the  house 

ovier  tbe  house,  which  is  inhabited  if  their  demand  was  not  complied 

oiily  by  a  widow  lady  of  the  name  with.    The  duke  del   Infantado, 

of  Somner  and  her  servant,  and  a  president  of  the  council,  leammg 

'gentleman  of  the  name  of  Dysar,  that  the  populace  were  tumultuous 

who  occupied  the  first  floor,  and  and  infuriated,  dallied  forth  to  ap- 

slept  in  the  front  attic.    On  going  pease  them,  accompanied  by  the 

into  that  room,    the    unfortunate  governor  of  the  city,  and  colonel 

man  was  lying  prostrate    on    the  Doyle,  #bo  prevailed  on  certain  of 

floor,  and  bleeding  very  freely,  be  tbe  mutineers,  accompanied  by  the 

having  discharged  the  contents  of  a  duke,  to  search  the  house,  and  not 

pistol  at  his  bead.    The  ball  passed  havine  found  any  one  in  it,  they 

slantingly  through   a  part  of  the  retired.    The  regiment  of  Ireland 

left  cheeK,  and  in  a  manner  that  it  marched  out  under  arms,  to  pre- 

is    hoped  will    not    prove   fatal,  ^vent  the  burning  of  the  house;  btit 

.  Surgical  advice  was  resorted  to ;  on  their  arrival  they  found  there 

and   it   is  supposed  that  a  quick  was   no  necessity  for  their  inter** 

succession  from  opulence  to  ehi-  ference.    In  the  street  Hortaleza, 

barrassment  was  the  cause  of  the  there  were   assembled  more  than 

attempt.  '8,000  people,  through  whom  the 

'     Madrid^  Oct.  IS. — ^Yesterday, at  duke  del  infantado  and  his  com- 

-two  in  the  afternoon,  five  French  panions  passed,  wftd  nothipg  was 

soldiers,  in  disguise,  who  were  re-  heard  but  cries  of  '*  Viva  Fernando 

'ported  to  be  Mamelukes,  met  in  a  VII f* "  Viva  Inghterra  P* "  Viva 

tavern  near  the  quarters   of  the  los  Ingleses  /"  and  thousands  of 

W^lobn  guards.    One  of  the  Wal-  handkerchiefs,  hats,  Stc.  were  waved 

loon  guards    appeared   to    know  in  the  air. 

them,   and   th^  perceiving  this,  -    Gibraltar f  Oct.  21.*— News  have 

three  of  them  fled,  and  concealed  been  received  here  firom^  Corsica, 

themselves,    while   the  other  two  that  five  French  frigates,  which  had 

who  remained,  fell  into  the  bands  got  out  of  Toulon  a  few  d^ys  be- 

of  the  people,    who  immediately  fore,  were  blockaded  in  San  Fio- 

tenzo. 
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reozo.    They  were  full  of  troept  live  of  BerSii»  who  hi*  toea  Ow 

and  praritiioDs^  destined  for   toe  teen  montlia  a  prieener  ihefe,  pafe 

relief  of  Barcdoaa,   and  having  an  end  to  Ua  ejiitteaee  by'Uirowj! 

l^een  chased  by  die  Engiiah,  were  ing  himsetf  from   liia   cnambepN* 

obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  pgrt  window  in  the  top  galleryi  Ni^b 

above-mentioned.    The  master  of  10,  a  height  of  ihreeNStoiies.    TI10 

the  vessel  which  brought  the  newsi  circumstances  which  led  to  thia 

states,  that  if  the  frigates  do  not  lamentaMe  catastrophe  sire  ra^ee 

immediately  sMrrender,  they  can-  intoeestinff.    The  deceased  was  afc 

not  escape  bein^  destroyed  by  th4  Hamburs^  about  two  yeaii  sinoa^ 

seven  English  ships  whidfi  blocaader  where  be  was  met  hjf  a  Britldi  ni^' 

20.  This  day,  a  very  numeroea  nu&cturery  o|ae  of  hufiiftber^a.cra^ 

meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  West*  ditorsf  iHlio  had  dealt  'bxtenmoly 

minster  was  held  at  Westniinst«r«<  witb  the  hoiisa.    Rjr  tiiia  penoo 

baU,  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  Mr»:  Alexander  was  induced  to  aei- 

bis  majesty  on  the  subject  of  tha  oat  with  him  to  LfOpdon;  but  aa 

late  convention  in  Portugal, andof  soon  as  they  arrvred.in  fingiand^ 

requesting  that  an  inquiry  be  made'  Mr.  Alexander  was  dirown  into 

into  the  causes  which  gave  rise  to  Gbesler  gaol  at  the  aait  of  bis 

that  disgraceful  transaction ;  audit  fdead  and  feUbw-travetter,  apon 

was  at  length  resolved  unanimona^  the  ground  of  an  alleged  ddbt,  aa 

ly  to  present  an  address  to  hia  mah  the  supnosed  partner  witiL  his  ftt 

jesty,  praying  inquiry;  and  thati  ther.    Having  remained  tbereaooia- 

for  that  purpose^  his  majesty  would  time»  ha  was  removed  at  hia  own 

be  pleased  to  give  directions  for  deaifo  by  habeas  corpus,  afaisut  Mk 

forthwith  assembling   hia  partia-  te»i  months  ago,  to  the  King^ai 

ment.    The  hall   was  extremely  beadi*    With  we  feeUngs  natunsl 

crowded,  upwards  of  eight  thou-  to  a  man  so  circumstanced  In  a 

sand  being  present.  foreign  country,  neglected  by  bla 

Cortfnna,Oc/.25.*— TheEnglisb  friends,  and  destitute  of  support^ 

troops,  commanded  by  genenu  sir  at lengthhismind became  derai^gad* 

David  Baird,  were  received  here  His  creditors,  however,  persisted  ill 

with  the  most  lively  demonstrations  his  detention,  under  a  persuasion 

of  joy  and  gratitude  towards  the  that  it  would  ultimatdy  force  his 

generous  British  nation.    The  nu*  friends  to  settle  their  demand,  aa 

merous  transports  lying  in  our  bay  they  conjectured  there  was  an  ub* 

form  a  beautiful  sight;   but  still  derstanding  between  him  and  hif 

m^ore  beautiful  is  the  aspect  of  the  &dier :  but  in  this,  fiitally  for  the 


distinguished  officers  and  valiant  unhappy  ycnm^  man,   they 

soldiers,  who  have  disembarked  in  deceived.    Indigence  and  puersecHr 

order  to  join  our  armies,  which  Uon  reduced  his  mind  to  ij(pbeii(4r 

they  will  do  without  the  least  da*  lity,  and  his  body  almost  to   a 

ky.  skeleton :  for  the  last  week  bo  b|i4 

Suicide. — A  roost  shocking  aiid  lain,  on  the  bed  of  sickness,  an4 

melancholy  incident  occurred  in  rrfused  to  take  medicine  or  sustain 

the  King's-bench  pison:— Ayoung  nance  of  any  kind ;  and  yesterdsgr 

gentleman,  named  Alexander,  a  na-  morning,  in  a  moment  of  pbrensnr» 
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while  his  atteodaDt  had  Quitted  bis  it  was  No.  278;  and  apon  aame 

aaam  for  a  few  seconds,  tie  availed  further  inquiry,  it  was  found  out 

himself  of  the  opportunity  to  pre-  that  the  dnver  was  also  the  owner, 

cipitate  himself  nrom  his  window  and  that  his  stand  was  in  Holbom, 

upon  the  pavement.  near  the  Bull-and-Gate.    Thither 

28.  Ola  Bailey. — William  Bad-  Benjamin,  bis  son,  and  some  others 

cock,   a  hackney  coachman,  was  went,  and  waited  at  the  Bull-and'- 

indicted  for  burglariously  entering,  Grate  till  one  o'clock,  when  they 

in  the  night-time,  the  dwelling-  saw  a  coach  drive  up ;  the  gate  of 

bouse  of  Samuel  Benjamin,  Mary-  the    yard  was    opened,  and  the 

le-bone-lane,  on  the  16th  of  Sep-  coach  drove  in,  and  it  was  observed 

tember,  and  stealing  thereout  a  to  be  No.  278.     There  was  one 

quantity  of  wearing  apparel,  the  man  on  the  box  with  the  coach« 

?roperty  of  the  said  Benjamin,  man,  and  both  were  taken  into 
'be  prosecutor  was  a  Jew  sales-  custody.  Upon  searching  the  coach, 
.man,  and  kept  his  shop  in  the  a  great-coat  was  found  under  the 
lower  part  of  the  house,  No.  64,  seat,  which  Benjamin  knew  to  have 
Mary«ie-bone-lane,  which  was  par-  been  in  his  shop  the  preceding 
titioned  off  from  the  rest  of  the  evening,  and  his  son  swore  that  he 
house,  and  in  which  his  son  usu-  himself  had  been  repairing  it,  and 
ally  slept  at  nights.  After  this  that  it  was  not  ready  for  sale  when 
shop  was  shut  up  on  the  night  he  last  saw  it.  The  prisoner,  on 
above  stated,  and  padlocked  on  being  interrogated  that  night  about 
the  outside,  as  his  son  had  not  the  conveyance  of  goods  from 
slept  there  for  some  weeks,  on  ac-  Mary.le-bone-lane,  denied  positive- 
count  of  illness,  word  was  brought  ly  that  his  coach  had  been  in  Mary- 
him  that  his  shop  was  robbed,  le-bone  parish  during  any  part  of 
about  half- past  nine  o'clock.  He  that  whole  day  and  night,  or  that 
went  there  with  his  son,  and  found  he  knew  any  thing  about  the  coat 
it  had  been  broken  open,  and  the  found  in  his  coach.  The  younger 
shelves  stripped  of  all  the  pro-  Benjamin,  however,  swore,  that  he 
perty.  Upon  inquiry,  he  was  in-  saw  him  that  evening  in  Mary-le- 
formed  that  a  hackney-coach  had  boDe*lane,  leaning  asainst  a  post 
been  seen  waiting  for  a  consider-  in  the  street,  with  his  coach  in 
able  time  before  the  shop,  and  two  waiting,  for  a  considerable  time, 
men  were  seep  frequently  passing  before  the  robbery,  but  without 
between  the  shop  and  the  coach,  having  then  the  most  distantsuspi- 
and  putting  into  the  latter  various  cion  of  what  was  intended;  AM 
parcels  of  goods ;  that  they  then  that  he  afterwards  instantly  recd- 
mounted  the  box,  and  drove  off  lected  his  face  f  which  was  a  very 
with  the  coachman.  One  young  remarkable  one),  and  his  person, 
man,  whp  suspected  something  the  moment  he  saw  him  at  the 
wrong,  followed  the  coach  and  Bull-and-Gate,  Holbom.  The  other 
called  out  to  the  coachman  to  prisoner  taken  with  him  was  dis-> 
stop ;  but  instead  of  stopping,  he  charged  by  the  magistrates  at  Marl- 
drove  the  more  furiously.  The  borough-street  office.  Mr.  Justice 
young  man,  however,  came  up  Lawrence,  afler  recapitulating  the 
^ith  the  coach,  and  observed  that  evidence  for  the  jury,  obserred^ 

Miat 
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that  if  they  believed  the  pritoner  nostrum  in  a  small,  phial.    AtUst 

to  have  been  privy  to  the  intention  having-4ed  to. the  subject  d hiaart, 

of  the  parties  who  actually  broke  and  given  the  time  of  bis.n^tivitj, 

open  the  shop  and  took  out  the  the    prisoner    proceeded   in    lua 

goods,  and  that  with  such  privity  magic  incantations.    Afterashoct^ 

he  waited  to  receive  those  goods  consultation  of  the  planets*  he  tol4 

outside  in  the  coach,  they  must  him  that  he  was  bom  under  tbe 

consider  him  as  completely  guilty:  sun,  cautioned  him  against  a  dank 

of  the  burglary  and  robbery  as  if  man  who  waahis  enemy,  and  pro^. 

he  had  broken  open  the  shop,  and  mised  him  great  prosperity  in. thai 

taken  out  the  goods  with  his  own  course  of  his  dealings.    For  tbm 

hands;  as,  in  such  case,  he  must  medicine,  but  not  for  his  <»uiimH 

be,  to  ail  intents  and  purposes,  an  he  received  half  a  crown.   :Woo(i^ 

accomplice  in  the  robbery.  .>  the  police-officer^aflerwards  caught 

.   The  jury,    without  hesitation,,  him  in  the  act  of  casting  the  nati* 

found  the  prisoner  Guilty— DeolA.  vity  of  two  young  ladies,  and  Seiced 

,  29.  Middlesex  Session, — Joseph  x  the  prophet,' his  magic  books,  te*' 

Powell,   a  noted  astrologer,  who  The  court  sentenced  him  tolwc^ 

had  been  once  before  convicted,  months  imprisonment  in  'the  houa» 

and  suffered  the  sentence  of  the  of  correotion,  and  to  be  piriilichf 

law,  for  dealing  in  the  mystic  arty  whipp^.  .; 

ivas  again  brought  bief0r&the  court)        Elizabeth  Lawrence  'was   b\m» 

for  judgment,  under  .the  vagrant  brought  up   for  judgment  «fbr  • 

act,  as  an  incorrigible  rogue  and  similar  offence.    Her  incantations^. 

vagabond.  •  however,    were   ccmfined   to  the 

This  prosecution,  as  w«ll  as  that  mysteries  of  a  pack  of  cards,  opoflt ' 
which  followed,  were  carried  on  wmeh  she  told  tortunes  at  the  cheap 
by  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  rate  of  <me  shiUing  per,head.  Two 
of  Vice,  whose  clerk,  Mr.  Western,  young  damsds,  who  had  been  sent 
was  the  chief  evidence.  Restated,  for  the  purpose,  proved  her  deal- 
that  in  consequence  of  one  of  Mr.  incs  in  the  black  art ;  and  after  an 
Powell's  late  advertisements  to  the  ame  defence  by  Mr.  Curwood,  in 
nobility  and  gentry,  notifying  that  consequence  of  this  being  the 
he  now .  vended  medicines  which  second  conviction  for  the  same  o& 
performed  the  most  miraculous  fence,  the  court  sentenced  he>  to  Id 
cures  for  head-aches,  tooth«iaches,  months  imprisonment  in  the  house 
rheumatism,  &c.  made  black  and  of  correction.  / 
decayed  teeth  sound,  perfect,  and  SO.  A  most  dreadful,  storm  .o£ 
pearly  white,  &c.  concluding  with  a  wind  and  rain  occurred. last  week  at 
nota  bene^  that  he  continued  to  Moffat:  the  rivers  in  the  neighbour* 
give  his  opinion  in  the  wonderful  hood  came  down  in  such  torrenta» 
art  of  consulting  the  planetary  as  were  never  seen  before  by  the 
system,  gratis ;— >he  waited  upon  oldest  people  here.  Amongst  the 
this  wonderful  prophet  in  Edward-  damage  occasioned  by  it,  we  are  . 
street,  Portman-square,    for    the  sorry  to  state  a  distressing!  acd* 

Eurpose  of  detecting  him ;    and  dent  which  haj[>pened  to  the  mail«: 

aving  feigned  a  complaint  in  his  coach  from  Glasgow  to  Carlisle^ 

head,   he    received  an    infallible  which  passes  this  way,  at  the  bridge^ 

over ' 
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the  river  Mimu, 


•'dock  hM  nfhl. 
imt  gai  abost  half  «i^ 
Ae  bridge  gave  waj  hi  the 
ef  the  cnb,  and  the  coach. 


atitci|iiyBicd  nae  dbenvar^ 

idk  ai  %B  oe  40  feti.  Tbere 
fanr  iaaide  «mI  tiro  eotBde  paa^ 
mmmen.  The  two  Urtlcr,  and  tvo 
of  the  hones,  were  fciUed  1410D  the 
ipot;  and  the  other  pawewgerthail 
a  BMMt  miracoloat  CMape  with  their 
Ibefythonzh,  we  are  sorry  to  laj, 
they  are  anVery  coasiderahly  hart. 
tZ  coMlumfi  md  goati  were 
aho  BHidi  hurt;  the  Hbrmer  had 
hii  arm  broken^  and  otherwise 
much  bnusedy  and  the  guard  got  a 
severe  contusiaD  in  the  head.  The 
other  coach,  from  Carlide  to  CUas- 
fow,  narrowly  escaped  sbarii^  the 
sssae  fiite;  it  anivol  at  the  hndge 
just  at  the  time  the  acddeot  hap> 
waned ;  and,  firom  the  darkness  of 
too  nighty  and  the  rate  the  coach 
■ocessarily  travels^  mast  iaentahiy 
have  gone  mto^  the  rhrer  at  tte 
saase  breach  m  the  arch,  had  not 
the  cries  of  one  of  the  soierefs 
ahmned  the  coachman,  a^d  in* 
duced  htm  to  stop*  By  the  exer- 
tion of  the  coachman  and  guard  of 
the  other  coach,  the  passengers 
who  survived  (a  lady  and  three 
gentlemen)^  with  the  coachman  and 
gaard,  that  had  fUho  into  the 
abyss,  were  saved,  and  conducted 
10  a  phMe  of  safeur,  untfl  other  as- 
sistance was  aifor(ied  tbem«  Much 
nraise  is  due  to  the  proprietor  at 
Moffitti  for  hit  exertion  and  ^ssisU 
ance  on  Uits  oecasion.  Imraed»> 
ately  on  hearing  of  the  accident,  be 
set  out,  in  Uie  middle  of  the  night, 
^'^  tsvsrat  of  his  servanis  and 

II 


the  ri<k  of  hs  lifc^  he 

aaepe^ 
the  ife  of  the  lady  (i 
of  the  pesseagess ),  ai  ~ 
the  mail  haws,  wnieh 
wise  have  beaw  carried  day 

The  bodies  of  the  ^ro 


)yed  to  MoCk;  and, 
steading  ihedetentioB 
by  this  cahunity,  the  ma&  waa 
dmrered  in  town  in   ita 


81.  The  krte  tan  of  snow  ia 
Aevicini^F  of  Galashiek  has  bees 
attended  with  very  fatj^  dG^ciaL 
The  sadden  thaw  which  iMIowed, 

eaosed  tofients  of  water  to  deecoid 
from  the  sorroanding  mounlaine, 

w1m<^  incieaaed  Gala  water  to  sinA 
a  degree,  as  not  only  to  swec^ 
away  the  bri^^e,  but  completdy  t6 
destroy thepul^read.  The cdiii- 
monication  in  that  port  of  the 
counUy  is  m  consequence  ebstotict- 
edi  Wearesornriilseteadd^that 
an  eatensive  imiimin6ry,erectedf  fbv 
the  manufaetumg  of wimleit  do^ 
was  entirely  earned  away  by  Ai^ 
torrent;  wUich  has  thrown  a  tarn*- 
her  of  industrioos  pe^Ie  out  df 
em^eyment* 


NQYEMB]^ 

1.  AHure^  ckaad  by  a  JhA^ 
Bwese  /^Ke|withstand&ig  thu  kin. 
probability  with  which  the  foBMr- 

ing 
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ing  iiecouiil  mt^y  a{ipeai  to  some  if  hidlndhMid  Jiini-tp  lato  liie  step  ii» 

our  readcro*  we  c«n  a^siMB  them  was-^ea  tht)  point  of  attcomBliBuip  ^ 

timt  it  is  a  fact,  as  we  have  it  iFom  Uuii  be  lansieiited  haeting  how  lea|, 

the  most  respectable  autbority*'***  e^rerj  hope  of  being  uaeM  to-  fai» 

A  flock  of  geese  bdoegittf  to  liir.  ceimtr^  m  her  present  dlistseaa;  en*. 

Llord,  of  the  Town-bouse  at  Mv*  snred  hmn  that  bis  nnfQCtonatedoaB*». 

fpnl,  about  seven  miles  from  Ches-  penioBS  were  perfectly  i^opnint  eft 

tev,  set  a  bane  on  tbe  too  of  tbel  nis  plaa^  and  therefim  iooocont;!' 

hill  on  Tuesday  but,  when  pusp,  andbopMthettbewoidoifndeiaigf 

bunting  from  Ibe  cacklmg  tdbe,  man  mtgbtbeitakeD,andwoiddkft» 

ran  down  tbe  hd),  and  was  pursued  fluenee  bis  conduct  towards  tbenr 


« 


by  the  whole  flock,  some  flying^  when  tkmf  bad  fUlen,  as  they 

sewe  running  with  extended  wiags^  most  do,  into  his  bMida.    Hamff^ 

tflt  they  overtook  her,  wheb  nuse  said  this,,  be  dvew-  a  pistol  from  biw 

silly  gave  them  the  doobies  ana  i«*  belt,  and  shot  bimsdkf  dirou^^  Am 

turaiqg,  was  so  closely  pursued  b^  bead, 
the  irritated  flock,  as  to  be  tal(eh  p  ..^     q:„„»u^  rh^^ 

ali«ebyaservantgirlofMrs.Fate'a,  Pmefrr^^t  QhOftgf. 

as  sha  was  attemptiog  the  hatch  in        JSo«vS^f3a0<U--Qn  Friday ncbpiw 


bar  mistvess'/S  garden,  in'  the  pre*  of  n  nery  novel  natmne  was  enhibS«r 

sence  of  upwaras  of  twenty  pei^  ed  iigfdnst  Miss  ^ab  Pf-<*^,  % 

sons.    Her  carcase  was  sltdrwarde  maiden  ladjc,  tf  UensideinUe-  (be* 

naade  a  present  of  to  a  wedding-  tune  ^forKobbin||:h0rowtiaereniit)v 

party   in    the   neigbbooibood.*-*  wbo  Iceeps  n  house  in  Bernml* 

Chester  Chronicle^  street,  RusseUsqnaie^  and  n  nonn 

ThefeUowmgtrakof  sdf-d^oo  bar  of  semmtv.    It  apweaied  tb«l 

tion  is  recorded  ofaSpanidi  officer,  Misa  P— — -  eu^eeteil  thiijt  soin# 

who  commanded  a  detachment  of  bottles  of  brandy  bad  been  stolen^ 

300  men,  at  Horsens,  in  Jutland,  and  on  Thursday,  betwew  one  aild 

who  were  on  thetr  march  to  Joi»  two  o*cIqck|  she  was  going  over 

their  countrymen ,  conformaUy  With  her  house  in  search  of  the  baandy, 

the  plan  so  admirably  concert^  be*  particularly  thesefTants*  rooms  aitid 

twcen  admiral  Keats  and  the  mar-  Doxes ;  she  called  to  Martha Keot^ 

quis  de  Romana.    (laving  missed  one  of  the  servants,  and  asked  lim* 

the  road,  the  detachment  was  sur-  for  the  key  of  her  bos*    Tbe  giA 

rounded  by  a  party  of  French,  so  said  she  had  it,  md  was  vwy  re** 

much  superior  in  numbers,  as  to  dily  ^ing  it  to  her  mistress }  bni 

leave  no  hope  whatever,  Ivoai  my  Miss  P.  ebserved,  that  shfnee^not 

effort  rt  could  make  of  carrying  doit,  as,  when  abe  was  moving  tb# 

the  desired  object  hate  execution*  box  by  the  Iki,  it  came  open  id  ben 

The  officer,  perfectly  aware  of  the  haDd,andehewassatisie4tbebmn«( 

savage  inhumanity  of  tbe  Frencb,  dy  was  not  these.    Martha  Keae 

andtbat  it  was  not  likely  to  be  en*  returned  to  the  kitchen,  but  it  isi«i 

ercised  sparingly  on  bis  party,  bate*  medfaleljr  struok  her,  as  her  boK 

ed  his  detachment,  walked  up  to  the  wag  open,  to  ascertain  if  i^  bet 

officer  commanding  theFFencb,and  tbmgs  were  safe,  end  on  bee  enaini* 

declared  that  his  loyalty  to  his  so-  ning  tbe  box,  abefeund  tbattbe  lii 

Toreign,  and  love  for  ms  eomiti^y  bad  been  brdben  epeni  and  that  41 

bar 
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her  clothes  were  safe,  but  that  cash 
aod  ndtes,  to  the  amount  of  sixteen 
gaineas,  bad  been  stolen,  which  she 
saw  io  the  box  the  night  previous ; 
and  Mary  Dixon,  the  cook,  saw 
the  box  safe,  and  not  broken,  a 
dM>rt  time  before  Miss  P— —  was 
at  it.  It  was  urged  by  Miss  P««*-^9 
the  improbability  of  her  taking  the 
money,  and  that  all  the  servants,  as 
veil  as  the  hair- dresser,  who  had 
been  at  her  house  that  morning,  had 
access  to  the  room  where  the  box 
was.  lif r.  Read,  in  reply,  ob- 
aerved,  that  the  servant  had  lived 
with  her  between  five  and  six  years, 
consequently  she  had  approved  of 
her  conduct,  and  as  such  her  testi- 
mony was  unimpeached.  It  was 
dear  the  box  had  been  broken  open, 
and  she  {  Miss  P.)  was  the  only  per- 
son found  near  it^  and  she  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  at  it;  with 
these  facts  before  him,  it  was  im- 
possible  for  him  to  discharge  her; 
nowever,  on  the  application  of  her 
attorney,  she  was  not  committed, 
he  engaging  for  her  appearance  on 
a  future  day. 

Melancholy  Catastrophe. 
.  A  young  man  of  the  name  of 
Stringer,  between  23  and  24  years 
of  age,  who  was  what  is  termed  a 
cticketf  or  foreman,  to  a  boot  and 
flhoe  maker,  was  to  have  been  mar- 
ried at  nine  in  the  morning,  on  Sun- 
day last,  at  St.  Clement's  Church, 
Io  a  young  woman  of  decent  con- 
sections,  near  St  Martin's  Church. 
He  had  purchased  furniture,  and 
prepared  apartments  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  intended  bride,  in  Den- 
mark-court, in  the  Strand.  It  was 
found  on  Sunday  morning  that  he 
was  not  punctual  to  his  time  for  so- 
ing  to  church ;  upon  being,  called 
be  answered,  but  was  unable  to 
«pen  the 'door,  and  it  was  forced 


open.  A  surgeon  (Mr.  Stanton  of 
the  Strand)  was  sent  for  and  at- 
tended; but  all  the  exertion  of  his 
skill  proved  unavailing;  the  poor 
young  man  was  a  lifeless  corpse  at 
a  quarter  af^er  ten  that  mommg* 

Cau/ion.— A  new  modeof  getting 
into  houses  is  effected  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:— A  man,  dressed  in 
female  attire,  and  who  generally  as^ 
sumes  the  character  of  the  wife  of 
9  reduced  tradesman,  knocks  at  the 
door,  states  her  situation  to  the 
servant,  and  requests  that  a  note 
may  be  presented  to  the  master  or 
mistress  of  the  house,  soliciting  em- 

Eloyment  in  some  way  or  other* 
[e  then,  during  the  absence  of  the 
servant,  proceeds  to  exaihine  the 
fastenings  of  the  door,  as  well  as 
to  measure  the  different  distances  of 
the  bolts  from  the  top  of  the  door, 
size  of  the  key,  &c.  By  these 
means  they  are  enabled  to  force  an 
entrance  with  more  expedition  and 
less  noise  than  they  could  otherwise 
accomplish  it. 

RemarhableOccurrence."K%ioxm'' 
finch,  or  stormy-petterel  (the  mo- 
ther Carey's  chicken  of  the  sailors, 
procellaris  pelagica  of  Linnaeus) 
was  found  at  Koslin  on  Tuesday 
last,  in  an  exhausted  state.  It  died 
immediately  upon,  being  taken  up. 
This  is  a  bird  which  is  seldom  or 
never  seen  but  in  the  great  ocean, 
and  then,  when  observed  flying  near 
a  ship,  is  the  sure  prognostication 
of  a  storm.  It  appears  that  the 
severity  of  the  storm  had  driven 
them  m  considerable  nambers  up 
the  Frith,  as  they  were  seen  flying 
off  th^  mouth  of  Leith  harbour,  in 
large  flocks,  during  the  late  gale ;  a 
circumstance  which  has  not  occur- 
red in  the  memory  of  any  person 
here. 
jR(^a//funl.-OnSaturday  mom- 

ing 
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Sng  hi9  majesty's  stag-hounds  were  ia  two  seconds  by  a  report  like  H 
hunted,  with  a  numerous  field  of  cannon  of  the  largest  calityre,  struck- 
noblenien  and  gentlemen  sportsmen-  the  boUdihg  just  under  the  xufHday*' 
They  assembled  about  ten  o'clock  to  an  extent  of  twelve  yardsi  dri^^ 
near  Broad  Common,  where  there  ving  in  most  of  the  solid  wnllsb'  It  ^ 
was  a  remarkably,  fine  deer  turned  then  seemed  to  take  acirole,:  ran  up  • 
out  of  a  cart  for  the  day*s  diversion,  again  to  tbe  clock  room,  and  along^; 
The  deer  started  with  great  swtft*^  the  roof,  to  the  oth^  side  <of -ihe* 
ness,  and  continued  so  for  upwards  buildings  There  are  ten  holeamade' 
of  an  hour  and  a  half,  principally  in  the  slated  rOof,  six  in  the  wati^i 
through  tbe  indosures  towards  the  three  in  the  wall  exactly  as  if  theyi 
Thames ;  when  he  got  near  Wind-  had  bedn  battered  by  cannon*  Trai: 
sor,  he  sheltered  himself  in  one  of  roof  had  much  tbe  same  appear*' 
the  aits  for  some  time.  Several  of  ance.  One  of  them  -  is  three  fieeir 
the  sportsmen  procured  a  boat, and  long.  Most  providentially,  a  £sml*' 
put  him  upon  tbe  run  again ;  he  ly  sleeping  in  one  of  toe  rommy 
came  outnear  the  town  of  Windsor,  escaped  >wiUi  the  dreadful  frif^ti 
and  would  have  run  through  the  only.  The  fire  made  its  way  oirt , 
town,  but  was  prevented  by  a  nu-  at  two  sputh  .  windows,  which-  it' 
merous  group  of .  foot  pursuerSt  broke,  as  well  as  injured  the  work^i 
which  caused  him  to  take  to  ;the  aind  broke:  some>other  wiqdowt  in; 
Thames  again,  which  he  cro88ed,>  the  neigfabourbood.by  the  shodu' 
and  took  his  course  to  Eton  Col*  The  gardenerfa  house/wasifflled; 
lege ;  the  horse-sportsmen  ^in  thetiv  with  a  strong  suTphuvedas  smell.  • 
pursuit  passed  through  the  towns  of  Upon  a  late  ap{dication  from  thoi 
Windsor  and  Eton,  which  highly  merchants  of  Holland  to  Buonapartt. 
amused  and  astonished  the  natives,  for  some  relaxation  of  his  commer** 
The  young  gentlemen  of  Eton  Col-  .  cial  decrees,  they  were  told  to  coiw- 
lege  joined  in  the  sport.  The  deer  sider  themselves  as  French  subjects, 
was  at  length  taken  near  Langley  in  all  mattiers  relative  to  trade*  A- 
Church.  Mrs.  Baker,  a  celebrated  new  and  severe  regulation  against, 
horsewoman,  was  in  tbe  chape,  and  the  clandestine  introduction  of  fo« 
continued  during  tbe  whole  hunt ;  reign  merchandize  is  still  intended- 
she  was  exceedingly  well  mounted,  to  take  place  in.  Holland,  on  the 
and  rode  very  well ;  she  took  the  SOlh  instant.  It  is  something  ia' 
leaps  as  well  as  any  gentleman  in  the  nature  of .  an  excise.  Offioere 
the  hunt.  are  to  be  appointed  in  every  port. 
By  accounts  from  Berwick  we  to  take  an  account  of  the  various; 
learn  one  of  the  efiects  of  the  thun*  articles  in  the  several  ships  and 
der-8torm  which  prevailed  over  the  warehouflfes,  and  also  of  ml  thotm 
south  of  Scotland,  on  Wednesday  sdd  and  delivered.  Should  it  ap»' 
morning.  The  thunderstruck  with  pear  that  there  has  at  any  tune 
a  tremendous  crash  upon  a  valuable  been  an  increase  of  the  stock,  the 
court  of  offices  belonging  to  sir  introduction  of  which  cannot  be 
John  Stewart  of  Allanbank,  which  supportdl  by  legal  and  sufficient 
it  materially  injured;  The  light*  vouchers,  such  surplus  is  to  be  sidn: 
ning,  which  completely  illuminated  jected  to  confiscation. 
the  neighbourhood,  was  followedi       S»  A  laiS®  whatei  iS  feet  long^ 

ran 
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•  proper  ipoi  for 
a  A  broker  cf  the  MM  cf  (Hi- 

httd  a 
of  cxIraordMfj  good  for- 
in  a  porch  Mg  not  onl^  of 
gnat  profit  to  hiniy  but  of  nunenoe 
laioe  to  the  arts.  A  short  tune 
sjacoy  general  Gwynae^  who  had 
laceotly  purchased  an  estate  in  the 
winit^  of  Famham,  gaie  iastnic- 
tioDS  for  the  tale  of  the  decayed 
antique  Ibnittnre,  in  the  mansioo- 
hoase  attached  to  the  property. 
A"to«g  other  things  were  sevend 
old  pictiiresy  lying  in  a  heap  in  one 
of  the  Inaiber  rooms*  They  were 
baogbt  for  SL  I2s.  6dL  by  a  chand- 
kr  at  Famham,  who  took  the  opi- 
nfoo  respecting  them  of  a  coaoi- 
bccald  ^|lnter  in  the  pei^dwar- 
hood.  This  person  saw  tbnr  were 
wacksof  agreat  mister, ana  wrote 
to  his  fathor  Olirer,  the  broker,  to 
aend  him  30^.  For  261.  he  got  pos- 
session of  the  paintings,  and  bore 
tbem  off  in  triumph  to  the  capital. 
Bioce  their  arrival  they  have  been 
inspected  by  the  Ioe0r#  qf  virtu  f 
ana  by  them  are  estimated  at 
SOfiOoL  value.  How  for  the  lat- 
ter report  may  be  depended  upon 
^se  know  not ;  but  certain  it  is, 
that  sixteen  thousand  poundi  have 
bean  tendered  and  refused*  These 
admirabljB  picturcai|BflM>vo  to  bo  ten 
•ftheCcsars by  Titian;   they  are 


antionaiHtt* 
DC  thronsh 


id  aviiw 
rough  Cheliea,  «"• 
fow  days  since,  saw  atabrakef^a 
shop  a  picture  pointed  in  ml,  of  vast 
diBseMOOS.  On  inspecting  it  close- 
ly, he  asked  the  man  the  price  of 
it.  The  reply  was,  ^  Thirty^siz- 
shillings.'' — After  taking  a  more 
annnte  sarvey  of  the  subject,  Mr. 
Jennings  addressed  the  vender  with, 
<^  Have  you  a  fimnly  ?'%-^«  I  have  a 
wifo  and  four  diudren,"  wa^  the 
replyi— ^<  My  good  man,"  said 
Bir«  Jennings,  **  take  my  advice ; 
it  will  prove  a  fortune  to  yon  and 
your  posterity;  do  not  sell  the 
picture  for  a  less  sum  than  three 
thousand  pounds."  Mr.  Jennings 
left  the  wop,  and  meeting  with 
tall  S— ns  in  the  Paric,  iMnned 
him  of  the  cirrnmitaam  &  post- 
ed away  in  a  great  hnny  to  the 
brokera  residenoe;  and  after  ta* 
king  a  slight  survey  of  the  pictmre, 
asked  the  man,  with  an  air  of  in- 
diflferenee,  what  he  expected  for  it? 
*<  Really,  sir,"  replied  the  broker, 
*<I  know  not  what  to  ask  for  it, 
as  a  gentleman,  not  an  hour  i^o, 
tokl  me  it  was  worth  three  thousimd 
pounds."     Fifteen  hundrcA^>^» 
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sincci  two'thoutftnd  pounds  liate 
beeri  tetidered.  The  subject  is  the 
Fabulous  Pantheon,  by  Ktibetis.  It 
is  in  a  high  state  of  preservation, 
with  only  a  holejna  part  of  the 
back-ground,  of  no  consecpieiide 
whatever  to  the  picture. 

l^.  The  members  of  the  court 
of  inquiry^  convened  by  virtue  of 
his  majestv's  warrant,  assembled,  in 
the  great  hall  of  Chelsea  Hospital, 
to  inquire  into  the  ctrcumstai&eAi 
that  led  to  the  conviention  oiF  Cin- 
tra:  president,  gen.  sir  D.  Dondas; 
members,  generals  earl  MorrS, 
P.  Craig,  and  lord  Heathfield; 
lieutenant- generals,  earl  Pemfbreike, 
sir  G.  Nugent,  and  O.  NichoU, 
llie  board  was  constituted  witfuidt 
any  formality ;  and,  after  the  mem- 
bars  had  taken  their  seats,  heard 
his  majesty's  warrant  read  by  the 
deputy  judge- advocate,  and  ddi* 
berated  a  short  time  in  private,  was 
adjourned. 

17.  The  court  assembled  at  haV- 
past  ten;  and  the  business  was 
opened  by  the  judge-advocate,  who 
read  the  various  official  correspon- 
dence between  lord  Castlereagh, 
sir  A.  Wellesley,  sir  H,  Dalrymple, 
sir  H.  Burrard,  sir  C,  Cotton,  *c. 
&c.  down  to  the  dispatches  of  the 
21st  September.  Sir  H.  Dalrjrtn- 
pie  then  came  forward,  and  ad- 
dressed the  court  at  some  length, 
hi  vindication  of  his  characteir, 
which,  he  said,  had  been  grossly 
aspersed  in  the  public  prints,  to 
serve,  as  it  would  seem,  the  causie 
of  a  more  favoured  officer.  It  had 
been  asserted  that  he  was  the  sole 
author  of  the  convention ;  that  he 
had  acted  in  opposition  to  the  plan 
of  proceedings  previously  agreed 
on ;  that  he  had  dashed  the  laurds 
from  the  brow  of  the  victor ;  and 
that  sir  A.  Wellesley  had  protested 


agdnst,  6t  attidngk  diiqp{«r«Hrdl 
of,  the  tortus  of  the  cofnenlitMi. 
He  now  pledged  faimifelf  to  iWt 
court,  and  to  nls  country^  thtft  rir 
H,  Burrard,  sir  A.  Welfissley^  and 
himself,  were  present  with  eenefil 
Kellerman,  when  the  jfrdfrninariei, 
were  discussed  and  sottled^and  t&|t 
sir  A.  WeMesley  bore  that  prosri- 
nent  part  in  the  diseotsiflin,  tb 
which  the  important  sitcuttidn  be 
held  m  thecbantry,  the  gloHMi 
victory  he  had  latdy  gamed,  ttafl 
the  information,  more  partictilttrhf 
of  a  local  nature,  which  he  poiseatr 
ed,  so  well  entitled  him  toasanihe. 
-->Sir  A.  Wellealey  begged  to  aaV « 
few  words  in  answer  to  whist  nn^ 
had  just  heard.  He  regretted  «k* 
oeedingly  that  lany  thmg  shodtt 
have  appeared  in  anv  of  the  ptMfe 
pints  which  conld  be  snppdsed  1^ 
have  the  effbet  of  aervinft  hnn  ^ 
the  expense  of  the  bomductor  chi« 
nictor  of  sir  H,  Ddryople;  anft 
he  disdaiftied,  hi  hh  o«^  niinioattB 
that  ofhis  relaticnols  and-fHend^  took 
approbation  or  knowledge  of  istm 
statements.  He  had  agreed  witk- 
the  conhnander-in-chief  on  the  prtn* 
ciple  of  those  articles,  thoiq|h  hia 
had  diftred  from  him  in  some  of 
the  details ;  he  had  signed  the  pnU 
Hnrinaries  at  the  desire  of  sir  H» 
'Dalrymple,  but  not  in  consequence 
of  any  cbmmand  or  compulsioD. 
The  judge-advocate,  we  nndef- 
stand,  publicly  expressed  the  wish 
of  the  court,  that  its  proceedfiup 
should  not  be  published  until  Itis 
conclusion,  and  his  majesty's  pMt- 
sinre  should  be  known  whether  ailY 
further  proceedings  of  a  militmy 
Qatare  were  to  be  mstituted.  The 
duke  of  Cumberland  and  arnmn- 
^er  of  ele^tly  dfessed  feraalei, 
Were  present.  Sikr  flew  DoArpH* 
pYe  was  aceompianied  by  genenU 

Green, 
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Green,  and  bit  Artbtir  WeOedej 
bj  flMJor  Tucker.  Sir  Hew  spoke 
with  finnoesft  and  precisum,  and 
appeared  in  good  mrif  s. 

Ao  ecclesiastical  cause  has  been 
determioed  in  Scotland,  which  is 
aoniething  curious.  The  hanrest 
of  last  year  being  very  wet,  Mr. 
Wright,  minister  of  Maybole,  took 
the  opportunity  after  sermon,  on  a 
Sunday  which  proved  dry,  to  re- 
commend to  his  parishioners  to 
take  advantage  of  the  weather  to 
house  their  com.  His  advice  was 
followed  by  several;  but  the  en- 
suing presbytery  thought  proper 
t4>  institute  an  inquiry  against  him 
lor  breaking  the  nblxith ;  but,  on 
an  appeal  to  the  synod,  they  set 
aside  the  proceedings  of  the  pres- 
bytery. 

18.  A  shark  was  caught  by  the 
fishermen  at  Hastings.  It  was  en- 
tangled in  17  of  their  nets,  and 
completely  broke  them  all;  but 
being  wounded,  and  nearly  spent, 
they  contrived  to  tow  on  shore  this 
monster  of  the  deep.  It  measures 
SO  feet  in  length,  and  upwards  of 
!20  in  circumference,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed to  weigh  at  least  ten  ton ;  wis 
four  rows  of  teeth,  and  the  throat 
is  so  large  that  it  could  swallow  a 
msn  with  the  greatest  ease.  It  is 
the  largest  of  the  species  ever  met 
with  in  any  of  the  seas  of  £urope. 
Col.  Bothwell  has  purchased  it  for 
his  friend  Mr.  Home,  surgeon,  of 
Sackville-street,  who  intends  to 
dissect  it,  and  place  the  skeleton  in 
his  museum.  A  sea-snake,  60  feet 
long,  being  the  second  of  the  kind 
ever  seeo,  has  been  driven  ashore 
on  the  estate  of  M.  Laing,  .esq. 
M»  P.  in  one  of  the  Orkney  islands. 

19.  At  the  change  of  the  moon, 
and  during  an  invisible  eclipse  of 
the  sua,  £is  nighty  an  extraordi^ 


juvT  bwh  tide,  aecompaaied  br  a 
stnk%  south- west  wind,  immd^ 
the  whole  of  the  southern  coast, 
from  Folkstooe  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  At  th^  former  place,  the 
galling  of  the  sea  earned  off  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  the  beach 
and  sand,  so  as  to  leave  the  foun- 
dation of  several  booses  quite  na- 
ked. Fears  were  at  one  time  en* 
tertained  that  the  weight  of  the 
sea  would  break  the  banks  of  the 
royal  military  canal  at  Hythe, 
though  situated  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  shore;  but  fortunatdy, 
after  destroying  several  store- 
houses, hay-stadis,  ftc  the  sea  ob- 
tained a  vent  to  the  canal,  and  was 
thus  prevented  doing  further  da* 
mi^e. 

Absconded  Tax-  CoUecior.^The 
collector  of  taxes  at  the  west  end 
of  the  town,  alluded  to  some  days 
past  as  having  decamped  with  seve* 
ral  thousand  pounds,  the  produce 
of  the  taxes  received,  proves  to  be 
Mr.  Launcelot  Atkinson,  the  col- 
lector of  the  property  and  other 
taxes  for  the  parish  of  St.  James's 
and  is  deficient  to  the  amount  of 
upwards  of  10,000/.  This  unfor- 
tunate man's  family  are  very  re- 
spectable ;  his  father  kept  a  cheese- 
monger's shop  for  a  great  number 
of  years  in  Jenny  n-street,  and  he 
succeeded  his  father  in  thebusiness, 
and  married  tlie  daughter  of  Mr- 
Constable,  a  wealthy  and  eminent 
butdier  in  St.  Jsmes  s  Market,  with 
whom  he  received  eight  thousand 
pounds  a8  a  fortune.  It  is  supposed 
ne  was  not  prosperous  in  business, 
and  the  commissioners  of  the  pa- 
rish,  out  of  respect  for  his  fiimily 
and  connections,  very  handsomely 
appointed  him  collector  of  the 
taxes.  The  increase  of  taxation  in 
the  parochial  collection  being  now 
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vet  J  euortnous,  4t:i8  suppdMd  to 
have  produced  him  between  thre^ 
and  four  hundred  a  year.  The 
officers,  with  considerable  difficulty* 
traced  him  by  different  conveyancefy 
across  the  country  to  Portspoouth, 
Falmouth,  and  Penzance.  At  this 
place,  a  person  calling  himself  Mr« 
Ward,  resided  several  days,and  then 
removed  to  Truro,  where  the  oQ- 
cers  arrived  on  (Tuesday  ■  evening 
se'nnight.  Th^y  continued  their 
inquiries,  and  learnt  sufficient  in- 
formation to  satisfy  their  minds 
that  Mr.  Atkinson  was  there,  un- 
der the  assumed  name  of  Ward; 
and  had  purchased  the  lease  of  a 
house  and  some  land,  and  was  re- 
siding in  it  with  Mrs.  Ward  and 
their  four  children.  On  the  fol- 
lowing  morning  they  went  to  the 
mayor,  who  is  an  attorney,  and 
communicated  their  business.  He 
confirmed  then*  suspicions,  and  said 
he  had  done  some  bujsiness  for  him ; 
at  the  same  time  he  expr^ss^  Jiis 
astonishment  that  he  had  -  acted 
wrong,  as  he  appeared  to  be,  one  of 
the  most  correct  and  regular  men  he 
had  ever  had  any  transactions  with. 
The  officers  proceeded  to  his  bouse, 
and  fortunately  met  with  him  at  his 
door,  going  to  walk  in  his  garden ; 
they  addressed  him  in  a  familiar 
manner,  and  introduced  his  fa* 
vourite  topic,  which  they  had  learnt 
from  the  mayor ;  this  answered 
their  purpose,  and,  as  an  entice- 
ment to  get  him  from  home,  told 
him,  if  he  would  walk  to  the  may- 
or's house,  they  would  shew  him 
the  documents ;  this  likewise  su^* 
ceeded.  When  they  got  hini  into 
the  mayor's  parlour,  they  told  him 
it  was  then  necessary  to  undeceive 
him,  and  that  he  was  their  prisoner, 
and  explained  to  him  their  com« 
mission;  &c.  and  that  he  must  give 


up  all  the  money  be  badnifdle  pt 
with;  which  he  consented  to,  and 
they  returned .  to  bis  bouse,  •  when 
he  asked  Mrs.  Ward  for  the  keyf* 
and  delivered  to  the  officers  a  kucge 
poqket-book  containing  bank-notes 
and  bills  to  the  amount  of  upwards 
pf  five  thousand  poundSf  They  ar* 
rived  in  London  with  him.  on  Moo* 
day  night,  and  he  has  undergoi^e 
several  eicaminations .  before   tbe 

'  commissioners  at  tbe  house  of  Mr* 
iUee»  their  clerk^in  Dufoui^piacf* 
Broad-street.  He  has  remained  io 
custody,  bithmtOy  of  Pearkes,.  the 
officer.  . 

Wonderfitl  Premvatiane^Cbmilm 

•  Birkett»  of  Kentmere,  near  Keih» 

'  dai,  had  a  pne-year  .oI4  >b^  cq^ 

yered  with  snow  op  tbe  night  of 

.the  19tb  of  November,  notbavin^ 

room  to  move,  wbidi  remained,  ifk 

that  confined  state  tlU  Tues4ay  ttae- 

2$Sod  ult  bemg  33  days  and  mfbtm. 

It  is  now.  able  to  travel,  andislike- 

ly  to  do  well*.  -       . 

Some  workmoa,  who  were  Ifttel^ 
employed  in  levelling  the  floor  ef 
an  old  house  at  the  Cambus,   ia 
Clackmannanshire,  ^discovered  an* 
.  earthempitcher,whjch,onbreakingr 
.  thfy  found  filled  with  silver  coinsr 
from  the  size  of  a  farthing  to  that 
of  a  crown.  Thoife  of  the  hitler  size  ^ 
are  foreign  pieces,  chiefly  of  tbe 
electors  of  uermany,  dated  in  Ibe- 
16th  and  17th   centuries..    There- 
are  also  many  coibs  of  queen  £$• 
zabethi   ^hich  have  been  much 
worn,  ^anid  Bg^me   of  Charles  II, 
whici\  lire  as  distinct  iathe  impres* 
,  siou  ai^  wh^n  they  came  from  the 
.,  9iiht.  The  latest  date  hitherto  ob- 
.  served  upon  them  Jfr  .1688.    .The 
^.pitch^r  wss  about  a- gallon,  mea- 
[  siire,  and  was.  completely  filled. 
The  workmen^  on  the  discovery  of 
*  the  treasure,   immediately   filled 

their 
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p<icketowith  if  modi  ai  each  fhm  danger,  thej  Mir  it  with  |i#r. 
ecMikl  •ecore;  tnit  legal  efiMrta  are  ror,  and,  at  the  iBitaiil»  lUMfly 
noir  making  to  cooml  tlMm  to  re-  aroided  it.  Scarcdy  had  utey 
fend  their  tharet,  m  order  that  cnMMdtheaeveredpartofthenNM, 
aomeinterettiogfNffticiilariiiiajbe  thandoim  it  feU  with  « treoKndeiia 
collected  from  their  inreatigatioay  craifa,  the  mUer  and  mad  raised 
b^antioaariaiifl.  therehj  aacendio^  it  is  supposed, 
Brigklomj  Noo.90.  The  chasm  aft  least  an  hondred  feet  above  tMr 
fbrroed  in  the  CKiF,  between  die  beads,  and  with  wfaieh  they  were 
Crescent  and  the  New  Steyne,  has  nearly  orerwhdmed.  Two  dogs 
attracted  nomberless  Tisitsnts  to  that  were  fighting  near  the  apoi, 
that  quarter,  both  yesterday  and  went  over  &  diff  and  perisrod. 
to-day.  The  place  has  really  a  There  is,  at  this  traie,  a  tremen- 
gfaastly  and  terrific  appearance,  and  doos  crack  in  the  diff,  nearly  op- 
the  owners^ortbe  baiJdingstherea-  posite  Rock  Buildingv.  This  pro- 
bout  are  beginnii^to  be  very  seri-  leotment  is  expected  to  fiiU  erery 
oosIt  alarmed.  They  appear  now  hour;  it  is  knpossible  that  it  cam 
to  be  convinced  thiat  thdr  new  loi^  remain.  The  wall  at  the  base 
groynes  do  not  project  hr  enough  of  the  cli^  opposite  the  Royal 
into  the  sea,  though,  at  the  same  Circus,  the  summit  of  which  formed 
time,  they  seem  disinclmed  to  sob-  a  kind  of  terrace,  is  completdy 
mit  to  farther  expences  in  render*  gone,  and  nothing  but  a  suffideht 
ing  them  more  useful,  or  by  the  jetty  timdy  run  out  there,  can  ul- 
timely  erection  of  additional  jetties  timately  preserve  the  houses  from 
upon  a  larger  scale,  to  obtain  the  themerdiessencroachmentsofNep- 
security  they  desire.  Proerastina-  tme.  Not  a  vestige  remains  of  the 
tion,  it  has  been  justly  observed,  is  heavy  pomp  that  belonged  to  the 
thethiefof  time,  and  this  thief  now  original  badis,  but,  fortunately, 
menaces  to  rob  the  town  of  pro-  the  groyne  to  which  it  was  attached, 
perty  to  the  amount  of  many  tnou-  remains  siecnre,  and  preserves  the 
san&  of pound.«.  ThemiricuKrases-  property  about  that  part.  The 
cape  which  Messrs.  ChatBeld,  Kir-  weather,  yesterday,  moderated,  or 
by  (not  Chapman,  as  by  mistake  the  iquriies  sustained  here  must  have 
previously  mentioned),  and  others  been  greatly  increased;  andtordaj^, 
had,  when  the  fall  df  that  part  of  thou^  damp,  the  wind  has  been 
the  cliff  above  alluded  to  took  completely  hushed.  Sea  weeds,  as 
place  on  Friday  morning,  is  still  the  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  cover  the 
current  topic  of  conversation.  The  beach  both  to  the  east  ana  west;  the 
gentlemen  in  question  were  leaning  spectacle  the  scene  altogetheir  ^i^ 
against  the  fence,  the  margin  of  the  seats  is  at  once  grand  am  terrme, 
cliff  projected  many  fleet  Myond  it,  and  it  is  regarded  with  thosefMings 
when  they  felt  the  groundshake  be-  of  awe  that  would  be  very  difficult 
neath  them,  and  immediately  after  to  describe.  All  the  world  df 
discovered  a  crack  in  the  road,  ten  fashion  at  present  here  have  been 
or  twelve  feet  to  the  north  of  them,  reviewing  the  ruins  from  their  car- 
and  which  exteilded  to  a  consider-  riages  to*day,  and  the  rides,  eon- 
able  distance  bdth  to  the  right  and  sequently»  as  the  Tarfoos  eqtiipttgt» 
Icfl.    They  needed  not  telling  of  returned  were  generally  mbitc^ 
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jOf  and  which  displayed  vier j  ani« 
mated  appearances. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the 
effects  of  fetrr  on  irrational  animals 
lately  occurred  in  Blickling  Park, 
Norwich,  during  tlife  races  there  :— 
At  the  very  height  of  the  sport  a 
covey  of  partridges  sprang  up,  and 
were  flying  across  the  ground  when 
they  fell  lifeless  among  the  crowded' 
throng,  and  were  picked  up  by 
some  of  the  spectators. 

23.  Captain  FreHnantle  and  cap* 
tain  Baynuin,  who  were  deputed 
to  see  the  monument  erected  on 
Pbrtsdown  Hill,  to  the  memory  of 
lord    Nelson,  properFy  executed, 
inspected  it  last  week,    and   are 
satisfied  that  the  wishes  of  the  fleet 
have  been  complied  with.    They 
have  given  directions  for  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  to  be  put  on  it : 
"  Consecrated  to  the  memory  of 
lord  viscount  Nelson,  by  the 
zealous  attachment  of  all  those 
who  fought  at  Trafalgar,  to 
perpetuate  his  triumph^  and 
their  regret.     1805.'* 
And  on  the  opposite  side  the  fol- 
lowing : 
**  The  British  fleet  consisted  of 
27  ships  of  the  line;  of  France 
and  Spain  there  were  S3,  19 
of  which  were  taken   or  de- 
stroyed." 
William  Fitzgerald,  esq.  M.  P. 
and  Mr.  Lawler,  a  gentleman  of 
considerable  property  in  Cork,  have 
joined   the   Spanish    army   under 
general  Blake,  as  volunteers. 

A  sea-snake,  60  feet  long,  being 
the  second  of  the  kind  ever  seen, 
has  been  driven  ashore  on  the  estate 
of  Malcolm  Laing,  esq.  M.  P.  in 
one  of  the  Orkney  islands. 

A  short  tine  ago,  Mr.  T.  War- 
wick,  of  Warwick,    shot  a  par- 
tridge with  three  xvings :  the  third 
Vol.  L, 


wing  (  which  grew  out  of  the  breast ) 
was  in  every  respect  as  perfect 
as  the  other  two,  but  somewhat 
shorter.  Mr.  Warwick  has  this 
very  remarkable  bird  preserved. 

Living  Human  Mofistdrs. — On 
the  most  respectable  authority  we 
communicate  the  following  parti« 
cfulars  respecting  two  human 
monsters : 

V  The  first  is  living  near  Chirk, 
in  Denbighshire  with  his  mother, 
a  single  woman,  who  supports  het* 
self  and  it  by  her  labpmr.'.  Tlie^ 
gentleman  who  described. it>^sayii 
he  never  saw  so  wild  and  wretched 
a  spot  as  the  situation  of  the  poor 
hut  where  they  reside :  the  crea* 
ture  is  about  eigheeen,  as  tall  as  a 
human  being  of  that  age,  but  he 
has  very  little  hunnm  in  his  appear- 
ance :  he  is  covered  with  long  hair, 
and  seldom  stands  upright,  bat  usu- 
ally grovels  on  the  groond,  where 
he  digs  holes  with  hts  nails  in  the 
floor  of  the  cottage ;  he  is  not  suf- 
fered tt>  be  loose,  but  is  fastened  to 
a  post ;  end  the  part  of  the  hut 
where  he  is  in,  is  parted  from  the 
rest  by  an  open  wooden  railing ;  he 
is  wild  and  ferocious  to  ail  but  hitr 
mother.  I  do  not  recollect  whe- 
ther he  can  speak :  the  woman 
owns  him  for  her  son,  but  refusea 
to  give  any  account  of  his  father, 
alleging  that  as  she  does  not  trouble 
the  parish  for  his  support,  no  one 
has  a  right  to  question  her.  A 
most  horrible  mystery  seems  to 
hang  over  the  whole. 

**  The  other  creature  is  a  boy  of 
nine  years  old,  son  of  a  farmer^ 
near  Market  Drayton,  in  Shrop- 
shire ;  his  head  and  breast  are  hand- 
some, but  he  is  in  every  other  re* 
spect  deformed ;  he  has  a  third  leg, 
which  grows  under  the  akin  of  huF 
right  leg,  of  the  same  bigness,  but 
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not  BO  long,  for  the  foot  comes  out 
at  the  instep.  A  third  arm  wraps 
round  ihe  body  under  the  skin,  and 
t\\e  hand  comes  out  in  the  middle 
of  the  back  ;  all  the  trunk  is  stud- 
ded vvith  excrescences  resembling 
fingers  and  thumbs-v-the  child  has 
a  most  extraordinary  appetite,  and 
really  consumes  as  much  as  two 
persons,  and  his  voice  is  singularly 
deep  toned  and  loud  ;  his  capacity 
is  extremely  good,  and  he  goes 
regularly  to  school  in  the  village.'' 
The  earl  of  Berkeley  had  lately 
the  following  very  perilous  adven- 
ture:— Walking  in  the  deer  park 
with  his  son,  a  child,  his  lordship 
was  attacked  by  an  American  deer, 
whose  horns  be  immediately  seized 
with  both  arms,  and  kept  fast  hold 
thereof  when  thrown  down  and 
Sampled  on  by  the  furious  animal. 
In  this  situalion,  he  desired  the, 
child  not  to  be  afraid,  but  to  take 
from  his  (the  father's)  pocket  a 
large  knife,  and  therewith  to  stab 
the  deer,  and  to  cut  his  throat,  if 
possible.  The  son,  worthy  of  such 
an  intrepid  sire,  obeyed  his  fa- 
ther's orders;  but  had  not  strength 
epougli  to  sever  the  wind-pipe,  and 
campletely  cut  the  deer's  throat. 
He  did,  however,  by  frequent 
stabs,  occasion  the  creature  to  loose 
much  blood,  and  to  run  away. 
Lord  Berkeley  was  quite  exhaust- 
ed; but,  we  are  happy  to  add,  has 
recovered  from  the  injury  received. 

DECEMBER. 

2.  An  American,  wFio  has  ar- 
rived within  this  week  from  Ham- 
burgh, gives  a  most  melancholy  ac- 
count'of  the  distress  and  oppression 
to  which  the  Hamburghers  are  sub- 
ject under  the  regime  of  the 
French.     The  prejudice  of  Buona- 


parte against  that  city,  seems  Uf 
operate  with  increasing  virulence. 
Police  regulations  have  been  adopt*- 
ed  and  enforced  with  unexampled 
rigour  against  every  species  of  com* 
raerce,  particularly  where  there 
exists  a  shadow  of  suspicion  that 
any  articles  of  English  produce  or 
manufacture  are  attempted  to  be  in- 
troduced. Our  informant  has  seen 
women,  on  their  returning  from  a 
mere  walk  in  the  country,  searched 
in  a  manner  that  betrayed  a  com- 
plete contempt  for  common  decen- 
cy. All  the  merchants  and  mem- 
bers of  the  ancient  municipality 
are  treated  with  peculiar  harshness. 
So  much  indeed  is  this  felt,  that 
such  as  can  contrive  to  remove  their 
property,  never  fail  to  emigrate: 
but  the  vigilance  of  the  French  to 
prevent  the  removal  of  property, 
guards  against  any  considerable 
emigration.  All  of  property  that 
is  to  be  found,  those  marauders 
appear  resolved  to  seize  under  the 
name  of  contributions.  Those  con- 
tributions for  the  last  twelve  months 
ha^ve  amounted  to  eighteen  millions 
of  marks  banco.  In  fact,,  from 
all  that  we  have  heard,  Buonapart6 
seems  determined  upon  the  total 
destruction  of  that  devoted  city.  , 

Naval  Anecdote, — The  English 
are  charged,  and  perhaps  not  un- 
justly, with  manifesting,  on  too 
many  occasions,  a  derogatfng  opi- 
nion of  the  conduct  of  their  ene- 
my. It  is  with  much  satisfaction, 
therefore,  we  state  the  following 
recent  fact,  so  honourable  to  the 
character  of  a  vanquished  French 
commander.  Afler  the  desperate 
action  between  his  majesty's  frigate 
Kirgimcy  commanded  by  captaia. 
Brace,  and  the  Dutch  frigate  Guel^ 
derland,  under  the  command  of 
monsieur  Bergere,  the  crew  of  the 
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latter  were  no  sooner  removed  on 
board  the  Virginie,  than  her  prize, 
the  Guelderland  was  discovered  to 
be  on  fire.  While  captain  Brace 
was  consulting  with  his  first  lieute- 
nant what  was  best  to  be  done  on 
the  alarming  occasion^  having  near- 
ly double  the  number  of  the  ene- 
my on  board,  monsieur  de  Bergere, 
addressing  him  said,  '<  Sir,  I  see 
"  your  embarrassment,  and,  if  you 
^*  allow  me,  1  think  I  can  relieve 
it :— send  me  on  board,  with  fifty 
of  my  own  people,  and  I  trust 
"  we  shall  be  able  to  save  your 
**  prize.  I  scarcely  need  tender 
**  you  my  word  of  honour  for  my 
"  return."  Captain  Brace  accept- 
ed this  offer ;  when  monsieur  Ber- 
gere, by  his  prompt  energy,  ex- 
tinguished the  fire,  and  immediate- 
ly returned  with  his  people  onboard 
the  Virginie. 

5.RoyalFamilyqfSpatn,'^Q\\2ix\es 
the  Fourth,  his  queen,  and  Godoy, 
the  Prince  of  the  Peace,havebeenre- 
moved  to  the  palace  of  Chamberd, 
near  Blois,  till  the  seat  of  Navarre 
near  Evreux,  in  Normandy,  which 
belonged  to  the  late  duke.de  Bou- 
illon, can  be  prepared  for  their  re- 
ception. The  queen  of  Etruria, 
and  her  young  son,  are  placed  at  a 
house  in  the  village  of  St.  Mendez, 
near  Paris,  under  proper  care. 
Ferdinand  and  his  two  brothers, 
the  infant  Charles  Isidore,  who  is 
near  21  years  of  age,  and  the  in- 
fant Francis,  who  is  about  14,  con- 
tinue closely  confined  in  the  castle 
of  Valency.  It  was  Buonaparte*s 
intention,  some  weeks  ago,  to  have 
removed  Ferdinand  to  Paris,  and 
he  was  taken  out  of  his  prison  for 
that  purpose ;  but  on  the  road  to  the 
capital,  counter-orders  arrived,  and 
lie  was  remanded  into  confinement. 
Madrid  J  Dec.5» — The  2d  at  noon 


his  majesty  arrived  in  person  od  the' 
heights  which  impend  over  Madrid, 
on  which  were  already  placed  the 
divisions  of  dragoons  of  generaltf 
Latour,Maubourg,andLahous8aye9 
and  the  imperial  horse-guards.  The 
anniversary  of  the  coronation,  that 
epoquewhich  hassignalized so  many 
days  for  ever  fortunate  for  France^ 
awakened  in  all  hearts  tlie  most 
agreeable  recollections,  and  in* 
spired  all  the  troops  withanenthu^ 
siasm  which  manifested  itself  in  af 
thousand  exclamations.  The  wea- 
ther was  beautiful,  and  like  that 
enjoyed  in  France  in  the  month  of 
May.  The  marshal  duke  of  Istria 
sent  to  summon  the  town,  where  a 
military  junta  was  formed,  undef 
the  presidency  of  the  marquis  of 
Castelar,  who  had  under  his  orders 
general  Morla,  captain-general  of 
Andalusia,  and  inspector-general' 
of  artillery.  The  town  contained 
a  number  of  armed  peasants,  as- 
sembled from  all  quarters,  6,000 
troops  of  the  line,  and  100  pieces 
of  cannon:  Sixty  thousand  men 
were  in  arms.  Their  cries  were 
heard  on  every  side ;  the  bells  of 
200  churches  rung  altogether,  and 
every  thing  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  disorder  and  madness.  The 
general  of  the  troops  of  the  line  ap^ 
peared  at  the  advanced  posts  to  an- 
swer the  summons  of  the  duke  of 
Istria.  He  was  accompanied  by 
thirty  men  of  the  people,  whose 
dress,  looks,  and  ferocious  lan- 
guage, recalled  the  recollection  of 
the  assassins  of  September.  When 
the  Spanish  general  was  asked  whe- 
ther he  meant  to  expose  women,; 
children,  and  old  men,  to  the  hor- 
rors of  an  ^assault?  he  manifested 
the  grief  with  which  he  was  secretly 
penetrated:  be  made  known  by 
sign^,  that  he,  as  well  as  all  the  ho- 
I£  nesi 
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nett  aien  of  Madrid,  groaned  un-  Lapissi,  of  the  corps  of  iiia  dttdtt* 
der  cmNreaeion;  and  when  be  raised  of  BeUuno,  arrirea.  Tfae  Iwmmi 
his  voice,  iiis  words  were  dictated  dione  with  a  brightness  thataeenied 
by  the  wretches  who  watched  over  to  prolong  the  dajp.  The  cibperer 
bin.  No  doubt  could  be  enter-  eroered  the  general  of  brigade  Mai* 
tained  of  the  excess  to  which  the  son  to  take  possessioo  of  the  anb-r 
tjrrannr  of  the  multitude  was  car-  urbs,  and  charged  the  general' of 
fled  wnen  they  saw  him  write  down  brigade  Lauriston  to  support  him 
aJl  his  words,  and  caused  the  record  in  the  enterprise,  with  foMr  pieees 
to  be  verified  by  the  assassins  who  of  artillery  belonging  to  the  guards^ 
surrounded  him.  The  aide-de-  The  sharp-<shooters  of  the  16th  re>' 
eamp  of  the  duke  of  Istria,  <who  giment  took  possession  of  some 
bad  beep  «ent  into  the  town,  was  houses,  and,  in  particular,  of  the 
seizedby  men  of  the  lowest  class  of  grand  cemetery.  At  the  first  fire,' 
tiie  people,  and  was  about  to  be  mas-  the  enemy  showed  as  much  cowar^ 
sacred,  when  the  troops  of  the  line,  dice  as  he  did  of  arroraice  all  the 
indignant  at  the  outrage,  took  him  day.  The  duke  of  Belluno  em^ 
under  their  protection,  and  caused  ployed  all  the  night  in  placing  hit 
bim  to  be  restored  to  his  general,  artillery  in  the  posts  designed  for 
A  little  time  after,  some  dossiers  the  attack.  At  midnight,  ^ 
firom  the  Walloon  guards  came  to  prince  of  Neufchatel  sent  to  Ma- 
the  camp.  Their  depositions  con-  drid  a  Spanish  lieutenant*colonel 
winced  us  that  the  people  of  pro-  of  artillery,  who  had  been  taken  at 
perty,  and  honest  men,  were  with-  Somosierra,  and  who  saw  with  af- 
oot influence;  and  it  was  to  be  con-  fri^t  the  c^stinacy  of  his  fellow- 
eluded  that  conciliation  was  altoge-  eitizens.  The  general  of  brigade 
ther  impossible.  The  marquis  of  Lenamont,  an  officer  of  great  me- 
Pferales,  a  reputable  man,  who  had  rit,  had  already  placed  80  pieces  of 
hitherto  appeared  to  enjoy  the  con-  artillery,  and  had  commenced  a  ve** 
fidenc^  of  the  people,  had  been,  on  ry  smart  fire,  which  made  a  foreacb 
thedaybefbrethis,  accused  of  put-  in  the  walls  of  the  Retire.  The 
ting  sand  into  the  Cartridges.  He  sharp-shooters  of  the  division  of 
was  immediately  strangled.  It  was  Yillatte,  having  passed  the  breach, 
determined  that  all  tli^  cartridges  the  battalion  followed  them,  and  ia 
should  be  re-made;  8  or  4,000  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  1,000 
monks  were  employed  upon  this  men,  who  defended  the  R^'ro, 
work  at  the  Retire.  All  the  pa-  were  knocked  on  the  head.  The 
laces  and  houses  were  ordered  to  be  palace  of  the  Retfro,  the  importaat 
open  to  fumisli  provisions  at  discre-  posts  of  the  observatory,  ef  tbo 
tion.  The  French  infantry  were  porcelain  man ufactory,pf  the  gtasd 
stHlthreeleaguesfrom  Madrid.  The  barrack,  the  hotel  of  Medma  Oeli, 
•mperor  employed  the  evening  in  and  all  the  outlets  which  bfid  been 
reconnoitring  the  town,  and  de-  fi>rtified,  were  taken  by  our  troops, 
ciding  a  plan  of  attack,  consistent  On  another  side,  20  pieces  of  can* 
with  the  consideration  due  to  the  non  of  the  guards,  accompeimd  bjr 
great  number  of  honest  people  al-  light  troops,  threw  shells,  and  %U 
Ways  to  be  found  in  a  great  capital,  tracted  the  attention  of  tfaie  enein^ 
At  seven  o-cloek;  the  division  of  by  a  false  attack. 

Court 
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Court  ofSwisUm  M  SeatitulkL 

last  the  court  detef  mined  a  otueA 
a  very  interastiBg  naCiire.*  Mil 
Donald  M'Arfehur,  the  pastar  df  a 
dissentiiig  congr^;atio&  at  Pact 
Baonatyne,  w  tbs  idand  of  Bole; 
brougiit  mi  actiatt  j^nst  J«iiNl 
Campbdly  eiq«  of  Soutliall,  upon 
tba  gflraund  that  the  latter  g^de* 
mail)  onUhe  ^th  of  October^  £805, 
wfaHe  Mr.  M^Avtbuf  waaetlebMHi^ 
ing  divkie< service  in  the  audatof 
hia  coagregaAioii>  had  violenrty 
'Sebed  uponihis  peison, Jbrced  him 
onr  beard  a  vessel  bound  for  Gree* 
Jiocfcy  and  having  landed  bin  a 
few  miles  from  that  place,  had,  af- 
ter confining  him  in  a  small  inn  du- 
ring the  ni^t,  marched  him  along 
the  road  as  a  common  fdloa,  and 
delivered  him  to  captain  Tatbanr, 
the  regulating  officer  for  that  quar- 
ter, as  a  fit  person  to  serve  in  hisma^ 
jestv'sofiice*  That  officer  aocordinpi- 
Jy  (as  the  puvsuer  further  stated) 
seat  him  immediately  on  board  the 
Tourterelle  frigate,  which  speedily 
conveyed  him  out  of  the  jurisdictioa 
of  the  Scottish  courts.  Afker  being 
detained  ihr  five  weeks  on  boara 
cLiffierent  ships  of  war,  and  soflRsr- 
ii^>  as  he  alleged,  every  species 
of  indignity  and  hardship,  Mr. 
M'Arthur  was  discharged  by  ex- 
press order  of  the  lords  of  the  ad» 
miralty,  and  furnished  with  a  cer- 
tificate, that  he  was  never  again  to. 
be  impressed  into  his  msjesty^s  ser- 
vice. The  summons  concluded 
against  Mr.  Campbell  fisr  2^OO@0L 
damages  with  expenses. 

Mr.  Campbell,  in  his  pleadings 
before  the  lord  ordinary^  denied 
several  of  the  most  aggravating  civ* 
Gumstances  of  the  case.  In'pard* 
cular,  he  alleged  that  the' pursuer 
was  in  the  practice  of  preaicbiiig 

t 


tftfnMift  add  a^^fM  dciie»8iwi^, 
thathewas^dfitefi^cif  ibe  hA 
yrsss, .  hawing  bean  formerly  eifi** 

Coyo(diiiUte'heiritt|f  &heiy,  ai&A 
iing  ootiseipiaatlf  ft  MdsAaSlMk 
asan,  aiicl  dmt,  tfttd«i!i^tlkaie  eftviia^ 
staaces,  slistii!^ddif#.>MB^te'aittiL 

tiee  of  peate^  h»  donieet^ed  bm 
self  £Mf  totfiled  fo  Mifer  Jkm  M 
captab  Tathanw  Th\^  loMi  oi^iUl 
aary  (hkd  MstMdtowbifihlF  |M^ 
nounoedfaa  idterleentelr  tfP  oeauli 
desabla  length,  fiHtfinf  fo#  tfei 
reasaita  tbenm  stalttd>  dte:  wMb 
pvoeeeding  seandalouli  and  lAijtriHiL 
fiable ;  repelling  tlie'defeiicea,  Wilb^ 
ther  founded  oa  the  p^irsaer's  fti^ 
ving  once  beeti  a  seaniring  matf|  0t 
on  the  religiooBi  dootriaea  he  is  slM 
to  hawie  lauffht,'  or  oft  the  aedltioflia 
speeehes  wbieh  il  iS' stated  AatiH 
was  rumoured  heutt^v^;  and'^li 
ther  finding  the  pursuer  eftititleMb 
106/.*  sterttog;  as  a  MAllnmt  for  mt 
vrvoog  he  aidfered ;  together  wifi 
the  indemnificatioti  of  the  ezp^M^ 
sea  incurred  by  hiro,  personally^ -<l^ 
otherwMe^  in  obtaining  hia  dld&ek^ 
ance  and  expenses  of  process. 

Mr.  Cattipbell  preseiited  a  pel^ 
tion  against  this  judgment  to  tHe 
whole  court  to  which  ans#eiii 
were  given  by  Mr.  M<Arth«ir;  antf 
tile  cause  was  upon  tbese^libaditijil 
advised  oa  Tuesday  by  the  jadgni 
of  the  sedond  division,  who-  dell^ 
vered  their  of^nions  on  the  pohMl 
The  sentence  of  the  lord  oroitiaiy 
was  affinned  with' expenses. 

a  The  Kmg  v.  Alexamder  JBi^ 
t7t(2«oa.— This  was  an  informatioil 
filed  by  th^  attorney-general  against 
the  dmndant,  charging'  hial>  Mk 
fraud,  in  his  character  of^  MaiJfe  * 
to  the  jNurffacki^masteNgeneiraii  la 
fymishihg'  suf^Ues  for  thai  depafliL 
40entr  of  the  publib  servicer  Tttli 
infiMrmatton^ia  specifying  ibe  pm 
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m^are  of  the  fraad,  tets  forthy 
ihst  the  deftrodant,  by  an  agfee- 
■MPt  entered  into  with  general 
Ddancj,  in  the  jear  i7d5,  itiiMi* 
lated  to  purchaie  stores-  for  the 
barrack  cbepartmeDt,  and  to  sec 
them  packed  and  forwarded  to  their 

eze  of  destination  ;  he  being  al- 
ed  for  his  agency  two  and  a 
half  per  cent  upon  the  charges 
and  expenses  so  incurred  ;  that  be 
continued  to  act  in  the  character  of 
agent,  consutent  with  the  terms 
atipniated  in  the  agreement,  till  the 
jear  1798,  when,  instead  of  pur* 
rhasing  the  supplies  from  the  mer- 
jcfaant«,  as  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  do,  he  furnished  them  from  his 
jDwn  stores,  assuming  to  himself  the 
Arable  character  of  seller  as  well 
.as  buyer ;  and  hafing  caused  fie* 
litious  bills  of  parcels  to  be  made 
out  in  the  names  of  two  of  his 
clerks  (Watson  and  Allen^  and 
laken  from  them  receipts,  as  if  they 
Jiad  been  dealt  with  on  their  own 
.account.  These  accounts  were  re- 
lumed to  the  barrack  office,  and 
the  commission  charged  and  allowed 
jipon  the  transactions,  the  same  as 
if  the  defendant  had  actuaily  been 
the  purchaser  on  the  part  of  go- 
.vemment,  and  not  the  seller.  By 
ihese  fabricated  bills  and  receipts, 
jthe  barrack-master  general  was  de- 
ceived, and  the  government  de- 
frauded, and  the  defendant  obtained 
|i  commission  which  he  was  not  en- 
titled to  under  his  agreement,  in 
addition  to  his  profits  on  the  sup- 
plies furnished. 

The  attorney -general  having 
atated  the  case,  brought  evidence 
to  prove  the  same ;  and  it  appeared 
that  the  contract  was  fairly  abided 
by,  from  1795  to  1798,  but  that 
^e  fraud  stated  in  the  information 
0ffB  (canjed  oji   from   1798  until 


1808,  when  the  pcaetice 
continiied,  in  consequence  of  sooie 
investigation  into  the  aocomta  of 
the  barrack  department,  and  nlti- 
mately  brought  to  light  bj  tlie 
nilitary  commissioo  institvtedby 
the  house  of  commona.     The  par* 
ticular  instance  of  fraod  impntcd 
amoonted  to  about  IfSOOL  being 
the  commission  c^harged  on  15,0002 
Mr.    Dalbs,  for  the  defimdant, 
said,  that  such  a  sum  could  not  be 
an  iodocement  to  a  van  in  ancb  an 
extensive  basioess,and  high  line  in 
society,    to   forfeit  all  that  cooid 
be  dear  to  him,   and  that  he  was 
employed    by    genersl     Delan^y 
without  any  previous  acquaintance 
but  entirely  from   his   knowledge 
in  business,  and  great  mercantile 
concerns.^— Mr.    Dallas    said,   be 
would   admit  by  that  agreement, 
he    was   employed    merely  as  an 
agent,  at  a  stipulated  commission; 
and  that  he  was  bound  to  driver 
in  bills  of  parcels  from  the  parties 
he  dealt  with,  as  vouchers  for  the 
purchsses  he  made  on  the  barrack 
accounts ;    and  he  would  ask,  if  it 
was  likely,  after  four  years  of  ho- 
nourable conJuct,diligentand  faith- 
ful in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  and 
accurate  and  punctual   in  his  ac- 
counts, he  should  all  at  once  de- 
viate from  that  line  of  propriety, 
and  be  guilty  of  a  fraudulent  breach 
in  the  execution  of  his  contract  ?•— 
The  defence,however,  on  which  he 
rested,  was,  that  between  the  years 
1795  and  1798,  general  Delancy 
found  considerable  difficulty  to  ob- 
tain supplies  from  the  merchants 
and    knowing,    that  by   the  first 
agreement,  Mr.  Davidson  was  pro^ 
hibited  from  furnishing   supplies 
from  his  own  stores,  entered  into  a 
fresh  agreement  with  him,  and  to 
benefit  the  public  service;  agreed 

Ibap 
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that  that  atipulieitiqD    should  be  tiate  the  fraild.    The  innteurft' 

done  away,  and  that  he  should  he  the  defendant  wished  to  coi'^ect 

allowed  to  Rirniish  the  supplies  him-  jWere  not  relative  to  the  oommit* 

self.  .  The  circumstance  of  the  de-  sion,  they  respected  other  errors  m 

fendant's  bills  being  made  out  in  his  accounts.        ^                       >:; 

the  name  of  his  two  clerks,  jn  this  Lord  EUenborough  anmmed  up 

case,  evinced  no  fraud,  but  was  with  great  accaraoy  and  precisioii'i 

done  merely  for  the  safety  of  for*  he  observed  :with  strong  emphasis 

mality,  as  it  would  have  been  ir-  upon  the  fitbricatingof  the.billa.af 

regular  for  the  same  person  to  ap-  parcels  and  the  receipts,  and  saidit 

pear  both  as  buyer  and  seller  in  the  seldom  happened  that  deceit  vae 

same  document.    The  commission  necessary  to  produce  an  hoii6iiii# 

was   charged    inadvertently,  .and  ble  or  honest  purpose.    .        v. -.4 

when  the  defendant  discovered  the  -    The  jury,  after  iCoosuttiDg'  filB 

error,  he  had  endeavoured  to  get  some  time,  found  the  drfendaiitH«» 

back  the  accounts  from  the  office,  Gmky*                      r     *    ^    -:     r. 

to  correct  them,  but  it  was. too  9.  Subscr»pHon4o asstM'ike.^m-' 

late,  the   accounts   having,  been  ft»gr<fc.— A  numeroas  and respeci* 

passed.  able  meeting  of  the  ottrchiints  and 

General  Delancy  was  then  called,  traders  of  London,  was  on  Friday 

who  admitted,  that  he  agreed  to  held  at  the  City  of  London  tavern^ 

the  defendant's  furnishing  the.  sup-  for  the  purpose  of.  institutii^^f^m 

plies  from  his  own-  stores,,  but  not  subscriptKm  in  aid  of  thepatriolis 

to  his  charging  commission  upon  armies  m  Spain.  -      -'            -.-..i-r, 

them.    Had  be  done  so,  he  should  .•    The  lord  mayor,  was  ealled  to  Ikt 

have  considered  himself  as  guilty  of  chair ;  who,  on  taking  it,  observed!' 

a  flagrant  breach  of  his  duty  to  the  that  the  dBiuse  for  which  they  hid 

public.    He  never  knew  the  com-  met  together,  was  of  so  glorioos 

mission  was  charged,   though  he  and  meritorious  a  nature, and  spoki 

had  no  doubt  Mr.  Davidson  might  so  powerfully  for  itself  to  the  heaita 

have  laid  the  case  on  that  head  be-  of  all  present,  that  little  or  tio- 

fore  the  barrack  board,  that  would  thing  was  lefl  for  him  to  say,  fuf^ 

have  called  for  his  consideration.  •  ther.than  to  express  the  pride  be 

Lord  Moira,  sir  Evan  Nepean,  felt  in  presiding  over  so  highly 

sir  Andrew  Snape . Hammond,  sir  respectable  a  meeting,  and  the  in* 

William  Rule,  the  hon.  Wellesley  terest  which,  he  was  persuaded, 

Pole,  and  Messrs.  Lee,  Hunter,  every  true  Englishman  took  in  its 

Cowley,    Smart,    Davidson,    Jor-  success.^        -      :                     .    •.. 

daine,   Black,   Gilpin,  Long,  md  This  motion,  having   been 


Huskisson,  were  then  examined  as  conded,  Mr.  Rowcroft  thought  it 

to  character,  and  all  described  the  necessary  to  inform  the  meeting -of 

defendant  as  a  man  of  strict  pro-  some  circumstances  which  had  po* 

bity  and  honour,  and  that  they  be-  curred  rdiative  to  it.    Those :  who 

lieved  him  to  be  incapable  of  com-  had  proposed  to  call  it,  had,  in  the 

mitting  a  deliberate  fraud.  first  place,  considered  the  popular 

The   attorney-general  made,  an  feeling  which  prevails  so  stroosdr 

able  reply,  insisting  that  the  de-  in   favour  of  Spaing    and    whick 

fence  had  contributed  to  substan-  4irould>  helrusted^  be  inado  maifc- 

feit 
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.  feit  bj  the  measiire  which  was  now  fatDsivet  that  iiiile«  gre«t  cautioii 
rMoromeoded*  Th;*^  had  aUo  at«  be  med^  some  injory  night  be  done 
eertained  that  governmeot  would  to  that  caose  wluch  it  u  the  objeot 
jee  with  pWaaure^och  a  raapifetta*  of  this  meeting  to  promote.  I  there* 
tion  of  the  pubKc  niipd  respecting  fore  think  it  necessary  to  iaforai 
the  Spanish  caosey  and  that  such  a  yoUfthatastotheporchaseof  shoes> 
measure  would  be  very  .jpleasing  to  which  is  stated  as  the  first  object  of 
the  Spanish  d^uty  in  this  country,  die  subscription,  govemmeiit  baEte 
admiral  Apodaca,  who  would  thank-  taken  erery  means  of  procuring  an 
fully  receive*  and  speedily  transmit  abundant  supply.  From  the  orden 
to  his  own  country,  whatever  sums  they  had  given  not  only  in  £ng- 
ahoold  be  subscnribed  for  its  use.  land,  but  in  Ireland  and  Scotknd, 
X)ue  notice  was  then  given  of  the  they  expect  to  be  furnished  with 
Bseeting,  which  had  drawn  the  at-  40  or  50,000  pair  a  month  for  the 
teotioQ  of  ministers,  who  were  British  and  Spanish  armies.  If  the 
anxi^ous  that  every  appearance  zeal  of  individuals  were  to  -^  fitf^ 
shouki  be  avoided  which  would  ther,  there  would  be  a  great  dan- 
seem  like  a  reflection  cast  upon  ger  that  it  would  create  a  compe* 
them,  (or  omitting  any  exertion  tition,  which  would  raise  the  pricey 
diat  it  was  in  their  power  to  make  and  be  otherwise  injurious.  The 
in  aid  of  the  Spaoish  cause.  This  same  observation  would  also  apply 
feding  hail  induced  Mr.  Perceval,  to  aaubscription  for  the  purpose  m 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  to  buying  uniforms  or  clothing.  With 
write  a  letter  to  the  lord  mayor  regard  to  arms,  ammunition,  and 
(which  had  been  received  only  a  field  equipage,  it  is  unnecessary  ibr 


few  hours),explanatery  of  theaids  me  to  make  any  remark,  as  I  un* 
a^cfa  government  had  already  fur*  derstand  that  such  articles  are  not 
nished,  or  were  now  fumishiog.  within  the  contemj^tioo  of  thoee 
He  then  read  the  letter,  which  was  gentlemen  who  are  about  to  pro- 
le the  following  effect :«—  mote  the  subscription  in  view.  The 
**  My  Lord  >— Understanding  money,  however,  which  may  be  sob* 
that  a  meeting  Is  to  be  convened  scribed  might  beapplied  to  the  pur- 
under  the  sanction  of  your  lord-  chaseof  other  articles,  which  could 
ship,  for  the  prurpose  of  promoting  not  interfere  with  those  on  which 
a  subscription  for  the  purchase  of  government  are  occopied,and  which 
shoes,  clothes,  and  other  necessa*  would  have  the  advantage  of  mani- 
rSes  for  the  Spanish  .army,  I  feel  it  festing  unequivocally  to  Spaint  that 
necessary  to  furnish  you  with  the  besides  the  government  of  thiseoun- 
fuUest  information  of  what  has  try,  she  has  with  her  the  strong 
been  already  done,  and  what  is  wish  and  general  feeling  of  the 
now  doing  by  government  for  those  people." 

objects.    I  hope  I  shall  not  be  So  A  committee  was  appointed ;  and 

far  misunderstood;  as  to  be  8up»  sevieral  lists  of  subscriptions  were 

posed  desirous  of  repressing  any  read  by  different  mendiers  of  the 

proof  which  the  city  of  London  committee. 

may  be  disposed  to  give,  of  that  The  Uianks  of  the  meeting  were 

sentiment  which  is  felt  so  generally  voted  to  the  lord  mayor, 

in  this  country ;  b»i  I  feel  appro-  Saturday  se'ooigbt;   La   Loire, 

captain 
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captain  Sdiomber^,  tailed  from  tm^   Thm  ffin%  ^  VigmmA -k 

Portsmciith    for    Coninaa,  -iritli  8,456jrarjb  io  perpiidKcuiar  huijftin; 

2,200»000  dollars  on  boards  for  from  hencse  w  a  rapid  declititjr  ta 

the  service  of  the  patriots,  and  laSomiaade  Setilm»«liiakia8,dl4 

with  merchants'  .money  for  Cadiz,  yards  in  bogliU     The   peak  of 

and  dispatches  tor  Mr.  Dq%  the  Aiiialohet|^»ia  8,560  ymrda*  The 

consul,  M.  Adierberg,  the  Swedish  fourth  range  dedi^  to  tile  hfVilef 

minister  to  the  Supremo  Junu,  and  the  asouotab  of  Hoiy»  iSm  h^gjW 

suite,  went  in  her.  of  whidi  ia  IfiM  yaras.  Tkelml 


19.   Th0^  Pyrenean  Mowdaini.    of  the  moeBtaie  of  Hanasa,  abool 
•— Hiis  prodigious  range  i^  moun*    the  nde  of  BntaOf  which  i»  ite 


tains  extends  from  the  Atlantic  to  nxtb,  is  1,SS4  yards  in  MgfaH 

the  Mediterranean,  a  distance  of  The  aevenUi  is  that  ef  Le  Rhum^ 

212  miles;  and  many  parts  of  them  about  St.  Jean  de  Li^  whiA  ia 

are  108  miles  tn  width.   The  roads^  9S4  yards  high.    The  moentain  ef 

or   passes,  ere  four  in  number.  Aisquib^  on  ^border  of  the  iNN^ 

The  first  and  greatest,  is  that  whicdi  and  whidi  is  the  eighth:  ef  te 

Joseph  Buonaparte  took  on  his  above  aeries  of  BtCM  risee 


route  from  Bayonne  to  Madrid,    its  suriioe  556  yank  •  ThiamevBf 
This  road,  for  i^ut  22  leagues^    tain  teneinatca  in  a  vera  preriei* 


lies  through  the  Pyrenees.     The  tatedecliaetotfae  venredgeefllid 

second  pass  is  from  Po^^ignan  to  ooeaiw    The  ptafcaaef  these  atomic 

Barcelona,  a  distance  of  W  miles  tmnsr  are  fermecl  ef  imkei.  rocl4 

throogh  the  mountains,  where  ia  and  mostly  covered*  with  aoewatt 

many  places  100  armed  peasants  the  year.    In  thevattieatheheeUa 

may  arrest  the  march  of  im  armyi  Ireqatntly  se  intense  as  to  te  Atal 

ana  where  neither  hoesea,  pnyvi*  tehuoMmlMeeoextrMfdinnsyes* 

sions,  or  accommodations  can  be  ertioe,  and  the  ibga  are  so  impeni* 

found.     The  third  pess  leads  from  treble  as  to  render  many  part»  ef 

Bayonne  to  Pampeluna,  the  capitid  the  mountaina  utteiiy  impeamUsi 

of  Navarre ;  this  difficult  defile  is  Schick  Lat^^^^wi  rf  Sieuimii 

only  passable  between  the  months  — About  four  years  age,  the  sbeepi 

of  May  and  October.    The  foerth  pasturing  on  the  nroiinda  In  the 

road   is   that    which    leads  ftem  neighbourhood  of  the  ci^pfBdiB* 

Tarbes  in  Bigoree  to   Saragossa.  bui^,  wecemadi>iB&stcdbydoga 

It  is  a  track  merely  pervious  te  in  the  nigfat  timot  and  en  many 


muleteers  during  the  summer ;  but  canons  great  nimiberaef  tbtm  w«aa 

in  winter,  tlie  wolves  and  snows  worried  and  destroyed.    No.  dis^ 

render  it  totally  impassable.  covery  could  be  obtained  of  ^nm 

There  are  nearly  sixty  othor  nar-  ei|;htry  depredatora;  and  ae  thii 

row  passes  caUed  oppningif  most  ef  mSehief  sttli  centimiad,  the  prben^ 

which  are  ruffged,  intrieate,  and  rater  Aroal  of  the  oounly,  at  iikf 

hardly  passame  for  laden  beasla^  inatance  elF  some  ef  the  tniafrietofsi 

and    even    these   are   frequently  eibted  rewards,  first of25iguineaa( 

blocked  up  with  snow.  and  afttrward»  of  W  guineas,  te 

The  Pyrenees  present,  in  pro*  any  peraoii  jA^   sirayd  bta  the 

file,  a  mighty   amphitheatre,   dew  kneaM  ef  ^  obteiniRg' a  ^iseeverf 

clming  by  steps  about  400  yard^  in  the  pftmiaes^*'  wtmh  rewafcw 

•rere 
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were  offered  by  adTertisenienlfy 
pubikhed  repeatedly,  for  manj 
moaths,  in  the  Edinburgh  papers, 
mod  were  to  be  paid  bj  the  procu- 
rator fiscal,  on  coofiction. 

It  happened  that  a  poor  washer- 
woman at  Stockbridge,  who  had 
been  sitting  up  all  night,  paying 
the  last  duties  of  humanity  to  one 
of  her  fellow-creatures,  going  to 
the  door  of  her  house  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  17th  of  April, 
1803,  discovered  a  dog  worrying 
sheep  in  a  deld  belonging  to  a  gen- 
tienian  at  Stockbrid^e.  The  de- 
structive animal  had  alread?  killed 
six  sheep,  and  was  chasing  the  re- 
mainder of  the  flock,  when  the 
poor  woman,  whose  name  is  Char* 
lotte  Wilson,  firightcned  him  away. 
The  dog  was  traced  to  his  house ; 
the  owner  of  the  dog  was  cited  be- 
fore the  sheriff  of  the  county,  and 
the  dog  being  fully  convicted  of  the 
ofence,  was  executed. 

It  was  some  months  before  the 
final  sentence  was  pronounced  upon 
the  dog,  owing  to  a  litigation  which 
the  master  of  it  maintained  with 
the  gentleman  whose  sheep  had 
been  worried ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
conviction  took  place,  Mrs.  Wil- 
son applied  to  the  procurator  fiscal 
for  the  promised  reward,  which  was 
refused,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that 
the  information  given  by  her  was 
sot  in  the  terms  of  the  advertise- 
ment. She  applied  by  petition  to 
the  sheriff  of  the  county,  who  found 
her  entitled  to  the  reward  of  fifty 
guineas.  The  procurator  fiscal 
brought  the  sherifiPs  judgment  un- 
der review  of  the  supreme  court, 
where  the  litigation  has  been  main- 
tained for  upwards  of  three  years ; 
and  at  last,  the  contest  was  finished 
by  two  consecutive  judgments  of 
the  whole  lordS;  ordaming  the  pro- 


curator fiscal  to  pay  to  Mrs.  TVil* 
scm  the  reward  of  50  guineas ;  and 
he  was  also  found  liable  in  all  ex- 
peocesof  suit. 

ExkroAjrem  aprivaie  Letter^ 
daUd  Siockkdm^  December  15.— 
^  A  Swedish  messenger,  baroo 
EJenkowstrom,  captain  in  the  na- 
v^,  set  out  by  the  last  mail  for 
England.  Orders  have  been  sent 
to  Carlscrona  to  prepare  the  fleet 
for  the  spring.  We  talk  of  no- 
thing but  war.  The  king  is  very 
popular,  and  more  so  than  ever  he 
was.  Every  thing  is  well,  as  far 
aa  relates  to  loyalty,  patriotism, 
and  devotion  to  the  common  cause ; 
but  we  have  indeed  hard  times. 
The  poor  sufier  exceedingly  from 
privations  of  every  kind,  and  we 
have  daily  hundreds  of  emigrants 
from  Fiidand,  who  arrive  in  the 
most  deplorable  condition,  many  of 
them  being  nearly  naked*  I  heard 
to-day  that  the  English  have  sub* 
scribed  for  the  poor  finlanders.  I 
remember  when  I  was  in  Germany, 
some  time  since,  how  much  good 
the  English  did  them — surely  the 
Swedes  have  not  forfeited  their 
friendship  and  esteem.  We  are  all 
astonished  at  the  Russian  general's 
agreeing  to  the  armistice-^25,000 
Russians,  and  only  7»000  Swedes; 
but  thanks  to  our  bra?e  general 
Adlerkreutz,  who  would  not  agree 
to  the  first  demands  made  .by  the 
Russians,  though  he  was  in  a  most 
critical  situation. 

Murder^ — ^Last  Sunday  evening, 
about  eight  o'clock,  aa  Mr.  Wm* 
White,  a  respectable  farmer  of 
Hoo,  near  Upnor  in  Kent,  was 
sitting  in  his  parlour  reading,  a 
shot  was  fired  throueh  the  win£>Wt 
which  instantly  killed  him.  The 
alarm  was  given,  immediate  search 
was  made  after  the  perpetrator^ 

but 
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but  without  efiect.  A  gnu,  re- 
cently discharged,  was  found  in  a 
ditch,  about  forty  roods  from  the 
house,  near  the  Medway;  from 
which  it  is  presumed  the  villain 
escaped  by  ^vater.  The  deceased 
was  a  widower,  and  bore  an  ex* 
cellent  character:  he  has  left  a 
family  of  eleven  children  to  lament 
his  loss.  The  most  deliberate  aim 
must  have  been  taken  by  the  per- 
petrator, as  he  had  placed  a  hurdle 
before  the  window  to  rest  the  goo 
on.  The  elder  branches  of  the 
&mily  were  sitting  near  the  unfor- 
tunate man,  and  his  eldest  daughter 
had  just  risen  to  reach  something 
from  an  adjoining  cupboard  when 
the  shot  was .  fired,  which  entered 
the  back  part  of  his  head»  and 
came  out  under  his  risht  eye*  The 
gun  is  an  old  musket  barrel  fasten* 
ed  to  the  stock  by  a  nail  in  the 
breach,  hammered  down  double  in 
the  wood  ;  the  lock  will  not  stand 
at  whole  cock,  but  was  fast^ied 
back  by  a  piece  of  twine,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  cut  at  the 
time  of  firing;,  as  it  appeared  in  that 
state  when  found. 

HorridMurder.'-i^Plymouihy  Dec. 
16. — Yesterday,  the  Parthian,  18, 
capt.  Baldeston,  was  ordered  to 
Corunna  with  dispatches,  and  while 
talking  to  the  purser  on  the  quar- 
ter deck,  one  of  the  master's  mates 
came  behind  him,  and  shot  him  with 
a  .pistol  between  the  shoulders 
through  the  spinal  marrow.  Capt. 
B.  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  Lord !  I  am 
killed,"  fell  on  the  deck,  and  ex- 
pired instantly.  The  villain  was 
instantly  secured  in  irons  by  the 
ship's  company,  who  were  Ivith 
difficulty  restrained  from  tearing 
him  to  pieces,  so  much  was  capt* 
JB*  beloved  by  his  ship's  company^ 
This  morning,  the  body  of  capt. 


B.  was -placed  io  a.  sUIl,  ud 
brought  ashore  to  the  Royal  Ho»- 
pital  for  the  purpose  of  acoroner'ii 
inquest*  Miaate*guiis.  were  fired 
from  the  Parthian  while  the  boat 
.was  carrying  the  body  on  shore. 
She  sailed  directly  for  iier  station^ 
Captain  B.  was  about.2d  years,  of 
^t^i  >  gentlemanly  and  good  oflBcer» 
and  is  much  laosented* 

So  many  irregularities  and  dis- 
turbances nave  recently  broke  oat 
amongst  the  students  of  the  East* 
India  college,  near  Hertford^  as  to 
require  a  personal  investigation  of 
the  court  of  directors,  who  have  in 
consequence  come  to  a  resbluticai  to 
expel  every  student  who  shall  com* 
mit  anysimtlar  offience:  aroongsl 
the  other  jpnMib  of  thes6  Orientnl 
pupils;  that  of  tpottimg  over  the 
manors  of  the  neighbouring  gehtryi 
and  dest  rowing  their  ganeHiM  been 
a  prlnci^l amusement i    •,--.- 

The  place  of  collector  of  the 
customs^'  now  become  efztinct»  wo* 
duced  an  immense  in^me*-  xhe 
late  earl  of  Liverpool,  we  believe^ 
declined  telling  its  amount,  when 
an  inquiry  respecting  it  was  sent 
to  him  from  a  committee  of  the 
house  of  commons* 

22.  Friday,  the  remains  of  the 
earl  of  Liverpool  were  removed  in 
state  from  his  late  house  in  Hert- 
ford-street, to  be  interred  in  the 
family  vault  at  Hawkesbury^  in 
Gloucestershire* 

ProtidentialEseapes.^^A  melan* 
choly  event  occurred  on  Thursday 
at  Pimlico,  accompanied  with  very 
extraordinary  circumstances.  Mr* 
Man,  a  halr*dresser,  who  resided 
in  Ranelagh- street,  had^  in  ccmse* 
quence  of  a  domestic  misforione, 
suffibred  mental  derangement ;  but 
being  by  medical  aid  recovered,  he 
some  time  siiice  resumed  bis  oceu* 

pation* 
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fMNioiu  TlMtaioniuirlieattaide4 
m  iMuai,  to  dnm  and  thct  0  ietcral 
in  Ini  wtif^bbowghoodf 
he  wa»  aocfa  csteemedL 
le  ImmI  in  aO  drcwed  and  thsicd 
of  kis  coitoiiien,  the  Wst  of 
whoB  WW  Mr«  Frincr,  of  Draij- 
laoc  theatre.  ImiBediaCelj  apoa 
hb  leaFfog  Mr.  Filoiery  he  retaroed 
horne,  without  atten&ig  to  aaj  of 
bis  other  einptojetiy  and  cut  his 
throat  with  ooe  of  his  razors.  The 
wonud  waa  so  deep  and  exteiiai¥e» 
that  he  died  in  a  few  aHnKota. 
The  gemlemcn  with  whom  he  had 
been,  all  obtenred  something  verj 
akigukr  in  hia  eondact,  and  there 
u  DO  doubt  that,  doriag  the  whole 
of  the  momingy  he  was  labouriag 
under  the  terrible  nalady  which 
induced  him  to  put  a  period  to  his 
exiatence.  Esdi  of  the  nine  has 
reasooy  therefore,  to  be  thankfiil 
that  the  fatal  razor  was  not  applied 
to  his  neck  before  the  unfortunate 
maniac  raised  it  against  his  own. 

A  few  di^s  since,  the  following 
blocking  circumstance  occurred  in 
Sandgate^in  Newcastle: — A  young 
woman,  sleeping  with  an  infant 
ehtldy  awoke  earlj  in  the  nomng-, 
and  missed  the  child  out  of  the  bed. 
On  searching  the  room,  she  found 
that  it  had  Fallen  from  tk«  bed  into 
a  tub  of  water,  which  had  been  left 
sear  it,  and  was  drowned.  The 
shrieks  of  the  young  woman,  on 
discovering  tliis  melancholj  event, 
alarmed  the  neighboort,  who,  in- 
stead of  endeavouring  to.  fuiet  bet 
pettufbed  mind,  began  to  charge 
ner  with  carelessness,  Ac  This, 
added  tO'the  anticipatod  reflections 
of  the  mother,  who  was  Iheft  at 
Shields,  operated  so  stron^j  on 
the  youog  woman's  fe^ngs,  that 
she  rushed  out  of  the  honse^and  in 
a>fit  of  plirenzy,  ptecTpitated  her- 


arif  into  the 


could  be  aftwdtd. 
25. 

Moodaj 
hddoBboflid 
jeaty 's  ship  Salvdkir  dd  Modo, 
Hamoair,  «■  Mr.  SmiA, 
■ale  of  the  Rrthisn,  od 
exhibited 

StevensoB,  of  the  FirtluaB,  lor 
BBorder  of  opt.  Bddesloi^  ow 


The  court  faamo' heard  the 
ID  support  of  the  charge^  aa 
weU  aa  wlnt  the  priaoner  had  la 
ofc-  io  Ua  defence;  and  hairing 
▼ery  msbmeky  and  deliiefalaly 
weighed  and  coaeideKd  the  same, 
was  of  opasfoa  that  the  chafgehsd 
been  ptoved  against  the  prisoner^ 
and  did,  in  consequence  theceoll 
adjudge  the  said  Mr.  Jaaoea  Smiti 
to  be  hanged  bf  the  neck  until  he 
is  6tad^  at  the  yard-arm  of/  suck 
one  of  hia  majtatys  shipS}  and  at 
such  time,  aa  the  lords  commia- 
ikmtn  of  the  Admiralty  shall  di- 
rect. The  trial  lasted  upwards  of 
fiHir  hoora>  during  the  whole  of 
which  the  prisoner  appeared  totally 
indifferent  to  his  &te.  « 

Picture  of  Kimr  Joseph  Napo* 
/eon,  as  drawm  in  u*  French  Jcur* 
md  of  BareeAMB.— The  French 
wonld  now  make  us  believe  that 
their  hero  Joseph  ia  a  perfect 
Adoais,  endowed  with  every  grace; 
and  worthy  of  all  our  aroction. 
It  may  be  so^  but  the  followuig 
picture,  which  they  liave  drawn  of 
him  ift  the  Barcelona  Journal,  is 
not  very  seducing ;-« 

*^  The'  IHario  de.  Mrnirem.  haa 
stated,  inr  one  of  its  numbers)^  that 
his  majesty  Joseph  I  is..orooftec^ 
lame,  and  hump»backed.  Poufst^ 
^  Ic&i 
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less  neitfier  the  g^raeet  of  tha  body, 
nor  any  external  accomplishments, 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  qualities 
which  render  princes  'objects  of 
respect.  We  can  assert,  however, 
that  our  monarch  is  well  propor- 
tioned, though  of  middle  stature ; 
and  that  to  the  fine  qualities  of  the 
heart  and  the  head  which  eminently 
distinguish  him,  he  joins  reffuiarity 
of  features,  and  a  lively  and  agree- 
able physiognomy.  For  the  rest 
this  prince  is  known  throughout 
all  France,  and  a  great  part  of  Eu- 
irope,  and  will  soon  be  equally  well 
known  in  Spain.  In  the  mean  time, 
enougli  has  been  said  in  reply  to 
the  efirontery  and  falsehood  of  the 
Diario  de  Manresa**^-^  TheObserver, 
This  singular  panegyric  show9 
that  the  Observer  thought  be  had 
reason  to  apologize  for  both  the 
inside  and  the  outside  of  the  bro- 
ther of  the  great  Napoleon.  It  is 
said  that  this  journalist  is  a  wretched 
comic  poet,  whom  the  French  have 
employed  as  their  translator. 

BIRTHS  in  the  Year  1808. 

Jan.  4.  The  lady  of  sir  John 
Pigot,  hart,  of  a  son. 

5.  The  lady  of  the  right  hon. 
Robert  Dundas,  of  a  daughter. 

9.  Lady  Elizabeth  Norman,  of  a 
son. 

Lady  Charles  Fitzroy,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

18.  The  lady  of  Thomas  Tooke, 
esq.  of  a  son. 

20.  The  countess  of  Aboyne,  of 
a  son. 

30.  The  lady  of  Horatio  Beevor, 
esq.  of  a  daughter. 

Feb.  1.  Lady  Mosley,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

4.  Countess  Moira,  of  a  son 
and  heir.  ^ 


6.  Hon.  Mrfl.Fitzroy,  of  a  80i|. 
12.  Lady  Stanley,  of  a  son. 

16.  Lady  Biacket,  of  a  son. 
S3.  Viscountess  Morpeth^  of  a 

son. 

97.  Lady  Phillips,  of  a  son. 

28.  The  lady  of  sir  John  Hopo^ 
of  a  son. 

March  1.  Lady  Bagot,  of  m 
daughter. 

3.  The  lady  of  the  hon.  Georgo 
Villiers,  of  ason^  < 

6.  Mrs.  SaunderSy  of  two  sona 
and  a  daugliter. 

8.  Lady  Jemima  Johnston  Hope, 
of  a  son.  « 

12.  Mrs.  Harper,  of  two  aono 
and  a  daughter. 

19.  The  lady  of  George  Polhill, 
esq.  of  a  dau^ter. 

2&  The  countess  of  Aberdeen, 
of  a  daughter.     , 
April  2.  Lady  Shuetair  of  a  son. 

4.  Countess  of  Jersey,  of  a  son 
and  heir. 

12.  The  lady  of  the  hon.  Moiil* 
gomerie  Stewart^  of  a  son. 

17.  Countess  Talbot,  of  a  daugh« 
ter. 

25.  Lady  Stanley,  of  a  son* 

The  lady  of  William  Cavendish, 
esq.  M.  P.  of  a  son  and  heir. 

May  1.  The  wife  of  Isaac  6dd- 
smid,  esq.  of  a  son. 

10.  The  lady  of  captain  H.  M. 
Ommanney,  of  the  royal  nary,  of  a 
daughter. 

18.  Countess  Grey,  of  a  son. 

20.  The  lady  of  sir  William 
Walter  Yeo,  of  a  son. 

21.  The  lady  of  the  hon.  Richard 
Rydbr,  of  a  son. 

31.  The^ladyof  WilbrahamEger- 
ton,  of  a  son. 

June  3.  The  wife  of  Joseph 
Johnson,  of  three  daughters* 

In  Hertford-street,  May  Fair,  tha 
right  hon.  lady  Rous,  of  a  daughter. 

In 
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In  MonUgue-ftreet,  Rum^ 
iquarp,  the  lady  ok  sir  Henry  FiU- 
herbert,  bart.  of  a  son  and  heir. 

14.  The  lady  of  Alexander  Adair, 
esq.  of  a  son  and  heir. 

18.  The  lady  of  John  Gumey, 
esq.  of  a  daughter. 

The  countess  of  Abingdon,  of  a 


%.  The  lady  of  lord  William 
fieauclercy  of  a  son. 

July  3.  The  lady  of  sir  Frederic 
£den,  of  a  son. 

4.  The  countess  of  Caithness,  of 
a  son. 

9.  The  lady  of  colonel  Ham- 
nond,  of  a  daughter. 

The  lady  of  William  Domvilley 
esq.  of  a  daughter. 

18.  Lady  Lambert,  of  a  son. 

The  lady  of  William  Tooke,  esq. 
of  a  daughter. 

22.  The  lady  of  the  hon.  and 
rev.  F.  Poweys,  of  a  son. 

31.  Viscountess  Marsham,  of  a 
son  and  heir. 

August  6.  The  duchess  of  New- 
castle, of  a  son. 

10.  The  lady  of  the  hon.  colonel 
King,  of  a  son. 

18.  The  lady  of  John  Finch 
Simpson,  esq.  of  a  daughter. 

20.  Viscountess  Anson,  of  two 
sons. 

The  lady  of  sir  Robert  Meade 
Wilmot,  of  a  son. 

21 .  The  countess  of  Bristol,  of  a 
son. 

24.  Lady  Petre,  of  a  daughter. 

25.  The  lady  of  lord  Francis 
Spencer,  of  a  daughter. 

28.  The  lady  of  H.  Thoriflon, 
esq.  M.  P.  of  a  daughter. 

Sept.  1.  The  lady  of  col.  Anson, 
M.  P.  of  a  son. 

2.  Lady  Kenyon,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 


11.  Lady  Henry  Stuart,  of  • 
son. 

25.  Lady  WiUiam  Leviion  Gov- 
er,  of  a  daughter. 

Oct.  4.  Lady  Kinnaird,  of  m 
daughter. 

5.  The  lady  of  sir  H.  LoUii^ 
ton,  of  a  son. 

9.  The  lady  of  the  hon.  E.Stew- 
art, of  a  son. 

12.  Viscountess  Hinchinbroke^ 
of  a  daughter. 

19.  The  lady  of  Francis  Gfdlet^ 
esq.  of  twins. 

25.  Duchess  of  Bedford,  of  ■ 

SOD. 

27.  The  lady  of  Thomas  Hope^ 
esq.  of  a  son. 

31.  Viscountess  Duncan,  of  ■ 
daughter. 

Not.  9.  Countess  of  Banbarj, 
of  a  daughter. 

15.  The  lady  of  major  North- 
cote,  of  a  son. 

19.  The  lady  of  James  Goodore 
Sparrow,  esq.  of  a  daughter. 

20.  The  lady  of  sir  Wm.  John- 
ston, barU  of  a  daughter. 

24.  The  lady  of  Benj.  Hobhouse, 
esq.  M.  P.  of  a  daughter. 

28.  Viscountess  Polli;)gton,  of  a 
daughter. 

Dec.  7.  Lady  Mulgrave,  of  a 
son. 

8.  The  wife  of  Mr.  M<Cume^ 
Holbom,  of  three  children. 

10.  The  lady  of  Caleb  Whits- 
foord,  esq.  of  a  son. 

12.  The  lady  of  sir  Hector 
M'Kenzie,  bart.  of  a  son. 

15.  The  lady  of  sir  James  Lake^ 
bart.  of  a  son. 

17.  Lady  Strong,  of  a  son.^ 

21.  Lady  Anne  Aihiey  Cowper^ 
of  a  son.  , 

26.  The  hon.  Mrs.  Winn,  of  a 
son. 


BTARRIAGES 
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MARRIAGES  in  the  Year  1808. 

Jan.  6.  The  emperor  of  Austria, 
to  the  princess  Maria  Beatrix. 

9.  A.  R.  Sutherland,  esq.  M.  P. 
to  miss  Mills. 

10.  By  special  licence,  the  right 
lion,  lord  Keith,  to  miss  Thrale, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Henry 
T.  esq. 

16.  The  rev.  William  French, 
late  fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cam- 
bridge^ to  miss  Blackburne,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Francis  B.  and  grand- 
daughter of  the  late  venerable  arch- 
deacon B. 

At  St.  George's,  Bloomsbury, 
Taylor  Combe,  esq.  of  the  British 
Museum,  to  Elizabeth,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Edward 
Whi taker  Gray,  of  that  establish- 
ment. 

At  Mary-Ie-bone  church,  James 
Grant,  esq.  to  miss  Helen  Phila- 
delphia Nixon,  daughter  of  the  late 
major-general  sir  Eccles  Nixon, 
knt. 

George  Shee,  esq,  eldest  son  of 
sir  George  Shee,  bart.  to  Jane,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  William  Young, 
esq.  of  Harley-street,  Cavendish- 
square. 

20.  James  Banks,  esq.  to  miss 
Mary  Barnard. 

At  St.George'SjHanover-square, 
Josh  ua  Sydney  Horton,  esq.  captain 
of  H.  M.  S.  Princess  of  Orange,  to 
Mrs.  Whorwood,  widow  of  the  late 
H.  M.  W.  esq.  of  Headington- 
House,  Oxon. 

At  St.  George's  Bloomsbury, 
Mr.  Robert  Smith,  of  Kingston- 
upon-Thames,  to  miss  Steinman, 
eldest  daughter  of  George  S.  esq. 
of  Woburn  place,  Russel-square. 

At  Beckenham,  by  special  li- 
cence, John  Spalding,  esq.  of  Hill- 
street,    Berkley-square,    to   Mary 


Anne,  daughter  of  the  late  T. 
Eden,  esq.  of  Wimbledon,  and  niece 
to  lord  Auckland. 

Feb.  2.  William  Sturges  Bourne, 
esq.  M.  P.  to  miss  Anne  Bowles. 

Captain  Bathurst,  of  the  royal 
naTy,  to  miss  Marianne  Wood,  of 
Manchester..8treet. 

9.  Joseph  Gurlt,  esq.  to  miss 
Louisa  Brandram,  daughter  of  Sa« 
muel  B.  esq. 

Horace  Beckford,  esq.  to  miss 
Rigby. 

13.  Charles  Cockeril,  esq.  to  the 
hon.  Harriet  Rushout. 

At  Su  Mary's,  Newington,  Ro- 
bert Fillingham,  esq.  of  Guilford- 
street,  to  miss  Burne,  daughter  of 
Thomas  B.  esq.  of  Walworth. 

At  St.  George's  the  Martyr, 
Queen  •  square,  Joseph  Leacock,  esq. 
of  the  Island  of  Barbadoes,  to  miss 
Catherine  Ben netRashleigh, daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  R.  esq.  of  Black- 
heath. 

20.  Henry  Hoare,  esq.  to  miss 
Deering. 

March  3.  Captain  Coffin,  to  miss 
Larkins. 

12.  John  Lewis  Mullet,  to  miss 
Baring. 

.   13.  N.  E.  Garrick,  esq.  to  miss 
Blunt. 

15.  James  Amos,  esq.  to  Mrs. 
Mitchell,  relict  of  "Henry  Crichley 
Mitchell,esq.ofTeignmouth-house, 
Devon.    . 

P.  Pestel,  esq.  of  Hornsey,  to 
Mrs.  Godfrey,  widow  of  John  G. 
esq. 

At  Wanstead,  the  rev.  H.  H , 
Parker,  esq.  to  miss  Knowles. 

19.  Captain  Sullivan,  to  miss 
Henrietta  James. 

23.  Col.  Dorien,  to  miss  Le 
Clerc. 

30.  Lord  Henry  Petty,  to  lady 
Susan  Strangeways. 

April 
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April  6.  Admiral^v.  O'Brien, 
Id  Mra.  Bradby. 

7.  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Ackland, 
to  nils  Hoare. 

At  St.  George's,  Bioomsbury, 
Mathews  Corsellis,  esq.  to  miss 
Utterson,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  John  U.  esq.  of  Marwell-hally 
Hants. 

10.  Creneral  CampbeU,  to  Mrs. 
Knox. 

11.  H.  J.  Shepherd,  esq.  to  lady 
Mary  Primrose. 

At  Chelsea,  George  Kinderbley, 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  esq.  to  miss 
Adams,  eldest  daughter  of  Jolin  A. 
late  of  Peterwell,  in  the  county  of 
Cardigan,  esq. 

18.  Dalies  Giddy,  esq.  M.  P. 
to  miss  M.  A.  Gilbert. 

22.  William  Sjnnonds,  esq.  to 
miss  Elizabeth  Luscombe. 

25.  C.  W.  Taylor,  esq.  M.  P.  to 
miss  Charlotte  Thomson. 

May  1.  C.  J.  Reshall,  esq.  to 
miss  Martin. 

3.  Sir  Nelson  Ryecrofl,  to  miss 
Margaret  Mandevule. 

4.  The  right  hon.  Reginald  Pole 
Career,  to  the  hon.  lady  Caroline, 
Lyttleton. 

At  Kensington,  J.  Sykes,  jun. 
esq.  of  Arundel-street,  Strand,  to 
Maria  Henrietta,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  rev.  T.  A.  Abdy,  of  Thoy- 
don  Garnon,  Essex. 

At  Walthamstow,  J.  F.  Timms, 
esq.  late  commander  of  the  Royal 
George  East^Indiaman,  to  Eliza- 
beth, eldest  daughter  of  R.  An- 
derson, esq. 

U.  Sir  Thos.  Duckworth,  £.  B. 
to  miss  S.  C.  Buller. 

20.  Lord  viscount  Primrose,  to 
Harriet,  second  daughter  of  the 
hon.  Bartholomew  Bouverie^ 

20.  J.  £.  Wilmot,  esq.  to  Eliza- 


beth Emma,  4th  daughter  of  Dr; 
Parry,  Bath. 

2S.  The  hon.  E.  S.Cowper,M.P. 
to  miss  Catherine  Philips. 

28.  Captain  Murray,  to  lady 
Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  duke  of  Athol. 

June  1.  The  hon«  John  George 
Dairy  mple,  tomissMannen,daugh« 
ter  of  lady  Louisa  Manners,  and 
sister  to  the  duchess  of  St.  Al- 
bans. 

7.  Stafford  (VlBrien,  esq.  to  Em- 
ma, second  daughter  of  G.  N. 
Noel,  esq. 

14.  N.W.Ridley Colbome, esq, 
to  miss  Steele. 

18.  Edward  Hartoppi  jun.  esq. 
to  Anna  Eleonora,  eldest  daughter 
of  Sir  Bourchier  Wray,  hart. 

19.  James  Moncrief,  esq*  to  miss 
Robertson. 

23.  Lord  Arthur  Somerset,  to 
Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  viscount  Falmouth. 

29.  Geo.  Harris,  esq,  to  Chris- 
tabell,  only  daughter  of  admiral 
Chambers. 

July  7.  Lord  Louth,  to  the  el- 
dest daughter  of  lord  Dunsany. 

At  the  Toi^er-chapel,  the  rev. 
T.  C.  Wilkinson,  rector  of  All 
Saints,  Stamford,  Lincolnshire,  to 
miss  Eliza  Porret,  second  daughter 
of  Robert  P.  esq.  of  the  Ordnance 
office. 

14.  Lieutenant-Col.  Hanmeri  to 
miss  Bucknall. 

16.  Wm.  Macdonald,  esq.  to 
miss  Millar. 

25.  At  the  earl  of  Beverley's 
house,  Portman-square,  Mortimer 
Drummond,  esq.  to  lady  Emily 
Percy,  youngest  daughter  of  th& 
above  nobleman. 

30.  James  Coulthurst,  esq.  to 
miss  Warren. 

Ajugust 
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A«gt»t4«  Sir  MorcliAiiiitMwtin» 
bart.  tQ  Mrs.  North. 

8.  At  Harriogton  Housei  the 
marquis  of  Tavistock,  eldest  son  of 
Che  duke  of  Bedford,  to  lady  Anna 
MariaStanhope,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  earl  of  Harrington. 

AtSt.  Geoi^e's  Hanover-square, 
sir  Charles  MeyrickBurrel,,bart.  to 
the  hon.  miss  Windham,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Egremont. 

10.  Robert  Smith,  e^q.  to  miss 
Emma  Smith. 

14.  •  'Forrest  esq. of Binfield, 
Berks,  to  miss  Lowther,  eldest 
daughter  of  colonel  Lowther,  M* 
P.  for  Westmoreland. 

15.  Sir  John  Gore,  to  the  eldest 
daughter  of  admiral  Montague, 
commander-in-chief  at  Portsmouth. 

At  Marjr-le-bonne  church,  the 
rev.  Blackley  Cooper,  of  Yetminster, 
Dorset,  to  miss  Bacon.    ' 

At  Battcrsea,  William  Saonders, 
esq.  of  Battersea  Rise,  to  Maria, 
eldest  daughter  of  S.  Rolleston> 
esq.  of  Arlington-street. 

25.  Sir  William  George  Parker, 
bart.  to  miss  Still. 

29.  Pliilip  John  Ducarel,  e^q.  to 
Lucy,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  Dr.  Crossman. 

Sept.  1.  Thomas  Fenton,  esq. 
to  miss  Ann  Spode. 

6*  J.  H.  Holder  esq.  to  miss 
Elizabeth  Hewitt. 

At  Chelsea,  William  Chambers, 
esq.  of  Aylsham,  Norfolk,  to  miss 
R.  Thompson,  daughter  of  Mr* 
Wm.  T.  of  Northwold,  in  the  same 
county. 

At  St.  Martin's  Mr.  T.  W. 
Williams,  of  Fleet-street,  to  miss 
Catherine  Beaumont,  daughter  of 
William  B.  esq.  of  Bishops  Stort- 
ford,  Herts. — And,  at  the  same 
time  and  place,  Mr.  Edward  Be- 
van  Thomas,  of  Basinghallrstreet, 

Voj..  L. 


to  roisa  Martha  BeauiAbnti  ieoDfld 
daughter  of  the  above  gentleman* 

At  Islington,  James  Edwiurd 
Pownal^  esq.  to  miss  Gage,  daiigh- 
ter  of  captain  G.  of  the  West  Lon* 
don  militia. 

■  \%  Rev.  Sam.  Serral,  to  niits 
Harriet  Digby. 

21.  Lord  Charles  Beotinck,  to 
miss  Seymour. 

27.  George -Low,  esq.  to  miss 
Still.  . 

Opts.  Wm.> A- Courts  esq.  to 
MarTk*,**  second  daughter  of  lady 
Bridget  Bouverie.  ■ 

At  St.  Pancras,  Thomas  Swale, 
esq.  of  Barton  Lodge,  Soffblk,  to' 
Mrs.  Sharpe,  widow  of  George  S. 
esq.  of  the  Views,  HuntiDgdonshuto 
and  daughter  of  the  late  sir  Gilea  . 
Payne,  bart.  of  Tompsford-HdL   i 

10.  Mr»  Thompson,  to  miss  F. 
L.  Stodart. 

14.  Hon.  Robert  Curzon  to  miss 
Bishopp. 

At  St.  George^  Hanover-sqinurei 
major  Alexander  Morison,  of  the 
East-India  Company's  service,  to 
miss  JaneCarnell,  youngest  daugh« 
ter  of  James  C.  esq.  of  Sevenoakk. 

17.  Major  Smith,  to  miss  Eliza 
Coles. 

At  St.  James's  church,  J.  Dray* 
ton,  e^q.  of  Cheltenham,  banker,  to 
miss  Wells  of  that  place. 

£.  Marjoribanks,  esq.  to  miss 
Georgina  Latoun,  third  daughter 
of  the  late  Francis  L.  esq.'  of  Ma* 
dras. 

27.  Capt.  Hopkins,  to  miss 
Chamberlaioe. 

Nov.  S.  The  hon.  Fitzroy  Stan- 
hope, to  miss  Caroline  Wyndham, 

At  Ealing,  captain  J.  H.  Godby^ 
R.  N.  to  miss  Bell,  of  New  Grove* 
House.. 

At  Hampton  Court,  Geo.  Ter- 
Don,  esq.  of  Clontarf  Castle,  county 

£  of 
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of  Dobltn  to  Henrieita,  jooDgett 
daughter  of  Wilson  Bradjll,  eiq. 
of  Coltishead  Priorv,  Lancashire. 

15.  Mr.  Francis  Wakefield,  to 
EliaiJieth,  jonngest  daughter  of  the 
hite  reT.  Gilbert  Wakefield. 

22.  Lord  George  Beresford,  to 
miss  Harriet  Schulz. 

Sir  Creorge  Bowyer,  bart.  to  miss 
Douglas. 

24.  LatHicelot  RoUeston,  esq,  to 
the  only  daughter  of  sir  George 
Chetwynds. 

30.  Richard  Sharpe,  esq.  to  Mrs. 
Sherwin. 

December  1.  Richard  Priestley, 
esq.  to  miss  Elizabeth  Faley. 

John  Fearn,  esq.  of  Sloane- 
itreet,  to  Harriet,  second  daughter 
of  Philip  William  Thomas,  esq.  of 
Highbury-grove. 

7.  Joshua  Hobson,  esq.  to  miss 
Jane  Pulsford. 

At  St.  Catherine's,  Coleman- 
street,  Benjamin  Bushel,  esq.  of 
Clive^iouse,  Kent,  to  miss  Tomlin, 
of  Fenchurch-street. 

At  Clapham,  Mr.  L.  G.  Keir, 
of  Bridge-street,  to  miss  Bellamy, 
eldest  daughter  of  John  B.  esq.  of 
the  house  of  commons. 

10.  Wm.  F.  Bonnel,  esq.  to  miss 
Anna  Collins. 

26.  The  prince  de  Conde,  to  the 
princess  dowager  de  Monaco. 


DEATHS  in  the  Year  1808. 

Died  at  Worcester,  after  passing 
the  summer  at  Malvern  Wdls,  John 
Francis  Buller  Hippisley  Coxe, 
youngest  son  of  James  Biuler,  esq. 
and  nephew  to  Henry  Hippisley 
Coxe,  esq.  of  Stone  Easton  county 
of  Somerset,  late  M*  P.  for  that 
county. 


January  1.  Captain  Ly^iard,  of 
the  Anson  frigate,  wnkh  was 
wrecked. 

3.  In  Lower  Brook-ttreet,  John 
Leland,  esq.  M.  P.  for  the  borough 
of  Stamford,  in  Lincolnshire,  a  ge- 
neral in  the  army,  colonel  of  the 
64th  regiment  of  foot,  and  lieote- 
nmt-govemor  of  Cork,  fie  waa 
bred  in  the  army,  and  cama  into 
parh'ament  in  the  year  1796.  His 
promotions  were,  colonel,  Novem- 
ber 17, 1780;  major-general,  Sep- 
tember 28,  1787 ;  lieutenant-gene- 
ral, April  29,  1802;  and'colonel 
of  the  64th  regiment,  June  26, 
1790. 

4.  Edward  Home,  esq. 

8.  Lord  Alexander  Gordon* 
10.  Rev.  Cornelius  Winter. 
13.  The  hon.  Margaret  Stuart 
Wortley  Mackenzie. 

15.  Hon.  Charles  Lewb  Mor- 
daunt. 

16.  AtWames  Hotel,  Conduit* 
street,  Hanover-square,  in  the  20th 
year  of  bis  age,  Horatio,  lord  vis- 
count Trafalgar,  only  son  of  earl 
Nelson,  and  nephew  of  the  immor- 
tal admiral  lord  Nelson.  He  was  a 
most  amiable  and  promising  youth, 
and  by  his  death,  the  national  ho- 
nours and  estate  of  Nelson,  will, 
on  the  decease  of  the  present  earl, 
pass  firom  the  male  to  the  female 
line  through  Mrs.  Bolton,  the  gal- 
lant conqueror's  sister,  who  has 
three  sons  and  as  many  daughters, 
and  whose  son  Thomas  is  the  next 
In  remainder.  His  lordship  died 
on  the  16th  of  January ;  and  on 
the  25th  of  the  same  month,  his  re- 
mains were  interred  in  St.  Paul'a 
Cathedral  attaoded  by  Mr.  Bol- 
ton, his  uncle,  as  chief  mourner, 
Mr.  Alexander  Davidson,  and  Mr. 
Haalewood,  who  were  in  the  first 
coach ;  the  domestics  of  the  de- 
ceased 


fieta^ick  the  second ;  and  the  twh*  eeftter,  a  fern  tnontiil  agjb^  ft  Mi 

riages  of  earl  Nelsoot  Mr.  David-  to  have  afiected  her  hcAMi '  cogaii*' 

son,  and  Mr.  Hazlewood  followed*  derably. 

The  procession  having  arrived  at  ,  Lately  at  Liolithgdw',  Scodaadt 

St.  Paul's,  the  body  w^  taken  into  Nerval  Smitb»  driver  on  the  Stir* 

the  choir,  and  the  funeral  service  ling  road  for  fifteen  years;  an  in-i' 

performed  by  the  bishop  of  Ches^'  stance  too  rare  of  what  may  IMI 

tier.    The  body  was  deposited  iii  accomplished  by  carefulness  and 

the  vault,  near  the  remains  of  his  sobriety,  he  left  property  and  mo« 

ever-to-be-lamentedancle,thebrav»  ney  to  the  amount  of  1500^ 

and  gallant  Nelson.  At  Rinfauns;  near  Perth,  Scot* 

2£  Mr.  Robert  Freebaim,  ifti  land,  in  his  87th '  year,   Andrew 

eminent  painter.  Hall,  sexton  of  that  parish.     Ka 

29.  At  his  house  in  town,  the  succeeded  his  lather  in  the  year 

ri^t   hon.  Henry  viscount  lord  1742;  and  it  u  probably  a  cir« 


Gage,  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  cumstance  unequalled  in  the 

who  succeeded  to  the  family  title  nals  of  the  church  of  Scotland; 

on  the  death  of  his  uncle  in  1791,  that  his  grandfather,  his  father,  and 

when  the  English  barony  of  Ga^e  himself,  held  that  office  for  the  long 

became  extinct.     He  married,  m  space  of  150  years.    ItissuppotM 

1789,  Miss  Skinner,  daughter  of  his  youn^t  son,  who  is  68  yeera 

the  late  general,  by  whom  he  had  of  age,  will  succeed  to  the  office  of 

several  children.     The  title  and  sexton, 
estate  devolve  on  the  eldest  aon^        5.  James  White,  aged  107- 
Henry,  just  come  of  age.  10.  The  mar<juis  of  Thomond^ 

30.  Leonard  More,  esq.  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  Groa^ 

Rev.  Robert  Wharton.  venor-square. 

February  1.     At  his  lordship'a        12.  Mrs.  A.  M.  Bennet,  author 

house,    in    Lower    Brook-street,  of  many  excellent  novels. 
Grosvenor-square,  tiie   right  hon.        15.  John  Coltman,  esq. 
Charlotte  Maria,  countess  of  £us«        20*  Gerard  lord  Lake, 
ton,  wife  of  the  earl  of  Bust  on,        21.  George  Hill,  the  king^s  moat 

eldest  son  of  the  duke  of  Grafton,  ancient  seijeant* 
Her  ladyship  was  the  second  daugh-        22.  The  rev.  Dr.  Barnet. 
ter  of  James,  second  earl  Walde-        At  Gordon's  Hot^l,  after  a  few 

grave,  by  Maria,  second  daughter  days'  illness,  colonel  William  Ful- 

of  the  late  sir  Edward  Walpole,  larton,    of   FuUartoUy  -  deeply  la- 

K.B.  and  afterwards  duchess  of  .mented  by  his  numerous  relativeis 

Gloucest^.    She  was  bom  (>ct4>-  and  friends,  as  an  irreparable  losa« 

ber  11,  1761,  and  married  the  earl  He  was  much  distinguished  for  all 
of  Boston,   November  16,    1784, ;  the  social  virtues,  brilliant  tdeina^ 

by  whom  she  had  issue,  six  sons  and  most  accomplished  mind;  and 

and    four    daughters,    several    of  his  deotii  must  be  regretted  Iqf 

whom  survive  her.    Lady  Euston  every  friend  to  his  eoanlry,  to  jtia« 

was  ab   example  of  every  thing  tice,  and  to  humanity*    He  wit, 

amiable  in  woman,  and  the  death  buried  at  Isleworth,  bis  reraaina 

of  her  mother  the. duchess  of  Glou-  teing  drawi|  in  A  ^hearse  and  six, 

K2  pre* 
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preceded  by  numerous  borsemen, 
and  followed  by  six  mourning 
coaches  and  four,  with  about  25 
private  carriages. 

In  Lower  GrosTenor- street, 
aged  bo,  the  right  hon.  James 
Peachey,  baron  Selsey,  of  Selscy, 
in  Sussex,  a  baronet,  and  F.R.S. 
He  was  born  March  8,  1725,  and 
married,  August  19,  1747,  lady 
Georgiana  Carolina,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Henry,  first  carl  of  Delo- 
raine.  He  succeeded  his  brother, 
the  late  sir  John  Peachey,  bart.  in 
the  baronetcy,  July  5,  1765,  and 
was  elected  in  two  parliaments, 
representative  for  Scaford,  in  Sus- 
sex. In  1751  he  was  appointed 
groom  of  the  bed -chamber  to  his 
present  majesty  when  prince  of 
Wales,  and,  in  1792,  succeeded  the 
carl  of  Cardigan  in  the  office  of 
master  of  the  robes  to  the  king, 
which  his  lordship  held  at  the  time 
of  his  decease.  His  majesty  was 
pleased  to  raise  him  to  the  peerage 
on  the  I3th  of  August,  1794',  by 
the  title  of  baron  Selsey,  of  Selsey, 
in  Sussex.  He  is  succeeded  in  his 
title  and  estates  by  his  eldest  son 
John,  now  lord  Selsey,  born  March 
16,  174-9,  who  is  married  to  Hes- 
ter Elizabeth,  daughter  of  George 
Jennings,  esq.  of  Newsell,  Herts, 
by  whom  he  has  three  sons  and  two 
daughters. 

In  his  50th  year,  the  right 
hon.  George  Evelyn  Boscawen, 
viscount  Falmouth,  captain  of  the 
band  of  gentlemea pensioners:  his 
lordship  was  a  son  of  the  brave 
admiral  Boscawen,  succeeded  his 
uncle  in^  February  1782;  married 
Miss  Crewe>  only  daughter  of  John 
Crewe,  esq.  who  died  in  1793, 
leaving  two  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters; the  eldest  son,  Edward,  now 


Tiscount  Falmouth,  will  be  21  year^ 
old  in  May  next. 

At  his  house  in  Ayrshire,  the 
earl  of  Craufurd  and  Lindsey. 

On  board  a  bri^,  off  Bide^ 
ford,  Devon,  on  his  voyage  to 
Greenock,  the  rev.  Geerge  Hay 
Drummond,  M.A.  prebendary  of 
York,  son  of  the  late  archbii>hop 
of  York,  and  uncle  to  the  present 
earl  of  Kinnoul.  His  portfolio, 
#ith  several  letters,  and  3i60  beau- 
tiful drawings  of  the  various  placet 
he  had  visited,  were  washed  on 
shore.  He  was  of  Christ-Church, 
Oxford ;  A.M.  1783 ;  and  has  pub- 
lished several  sermons. 

'  March  1.  At  the  house  of  bis 
grandfather,  the  duke  of  Buc- 
cleugh,  in  Whitehall,  in  the  11th 
year  of  his  age,  lord  Scott,  son  of 
the  earl  of  Dalkeith.  This  pro- 
mising young  nobleman  sickened 
with  the  measles  at  Eton  school,  of 
which  disease  he  died. 

5.  The  lady  of  sir  Henry  Martin. 
At  Elie    House,    Fifeshire,    sir 

Philip  Anstruther,  bart. ;  he  is  suc- 
ceeded in  his  title  and  estates  by 
the  right  hon.  sir  John  Anstru- 
ther, bart.  late  chief  justice  of 
Bengal. 

In  Kelso,  Thomas  Barstow,  esqv 
his  majesty's  falconer  for  Scot- 
land, eldest  son  of  the  late  Thomas 
B.  esq.  town-clerk  of  Leeds. 

6.  In  Pait-lane,  Greorge  Damer^ 
earl  of  Dorchester,  ? iscount  and 
baron  Milton,  of  Milton-abbey,  in 
Dorsetshire,  also  baron  Milton,  of 
Shrone-hill,  in  Ireland,  lord-lieur 
tenant  of  Dorsetshire,  aged  6S« 
His  lordship  was  never  married; 
his  only  sister,  lady  Caroline  Da- 
rner, always  resided  with  him.  His 
disorder  was  the  gout,  with  which 
he  had  been  afflicted  maay  yeaics. 

This 
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This  nobleman  was  a  great  ^Tourite 
with  their  majesties,  who  alwa^ 
honoured  him  with  a  visit  during 
theif  residence  at  Weymouth.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  died  rich,  and 
is  succeeded  in  his  titleil  and  es- 
tates by  his  only  brother,  the  honl 
Lionel  Darner,  now  earl  of  Dor- 
chester. 

10.  William  Siddohs,  esq.  the 
husband  of  Mrs.  Siddons.  Though 
he  had  been  for  some  time  infirm, 
his  death  was  rather  sudden,  as  he 
passed  the  preceding  evening  with 
a  party  of  friends,  and  appeared  to 
be  in  good  health.  Mr.  Siddons 
was  an  estimable  man  in  private 
life,  distinguished  for  his  probity 
and  an  exact  performance  of  all  hia 
duties.  He  had  a  correct  taste  for 
literature,  and  a  ready  turn  for 
poetry,  which  appeared  in  many 
ioyal  and. patriotic  songs^vco  which, 
however,  he  was  .too  modest  to  put 
his  name. 

At  Clifton,  the  countiess  dow- 
ager of  Fingal.  She  was  the  ^nly 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Wil- 
liam Woolascot,  esq.  of  Woolver- 
ton,  Berkshire,  and  mother  to  the 
earl  of  Fingal  and  lady  Teresa 
Dease.  Her  ladyship  was  one  of 
the  mildest,  gentlest,  and  most  ami- 
able of  her  sex. 

At  her  house  in  Gresvenor- 
square,  aged  82,  Mrs.  Allanson, 
of  Stud  ley,  Yorkshire,  widow  of 
Charles  Allan8on,esq.  of  Bramham 
^'ggii^9  and  the  only  surviving 
daughter  of  the  late  W.  Aislabie, 
esq.  The  high  estimation  in  which 
her -character  was  deservedly  held 
by  all  ranks  and  conditions  in  life, 
is  far  above  panegyHc ;  her  bene- 
volence and  liberality  to  the  public 
in  general,  to  the  tenants,  and  poor^ 
in  particular,  was  unbounded  ;  and 
it  may  be  truly  said,  that  in  her^ 


society  has  lost  one  of  ittihrigfatial 
ornaments. . '  .   * 

12.  George  Gregory,  D.  DC 
F  S  A  '  * 

14.  Rev.  Philib  Da  Val»  D.  Dl 
F.  R.  and  A.  S.  S.  > 

17.  Sophia- Anne,  the  ladj  of 
sir  William  Pole.  .  i 

At  her  cottage,  in  the  isle  of 
Wigtit,  lady  Bridget  Tollemadie^ 
sister  to  the  -eacl.  of  Dysart.  ^ 

19.  In  Portman-square,  at  har 
'  son's  house,'  Jane,  countess.doinife 

ger  of  Dundonald*  She  was,  the 
mother  of  twelve  sons  am)  daiiglir 
tersj  and  among  her  descendiuitt» 
she  has  an  Admiral  and.fii[e  captains 
in  his  majesty's  navy. 

20.  W.  Jones,  of.the  hydropfao* 
bia. 

Lady  Morgan. 

25.  In  her  101st  year^  Mrs.  Ctp 
therine  Stocks.  .. .  -  ' 

26.  At  Bath,  sir  Nigel  Bowyer 
Gresley,  bart.  of  Drakelow,  in  th0 
county  of  Derby ;  whose,  title  with, 
the  estates  devolved  upon  his  eMesI 
son  Roger,  so  named  from  his  an- 
cestor Roger  de  Toeni,  standard- 
bearer  of  Normandy,  at  the  time  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  who  was 
descended  from  Malahuldus,  unde 
to  the  famous  Rolla,  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy. 

At  her  house  on  the  canal,  Sa- 
lisbury, aged  83  years,  Mrs.  Col- 
lins, mother  of  Mr.  B.  C.  Collins/ 
late  printer  of  the  Salisbury  paper. 

SO.  At  a  very  .advanced  age,  siir 
Henry  Grey,  bart.  elder  brother  to 
the  late  earl  Grey,  and  uncle  to 
the  present,  who  is  his  heir.  H^ 
never  was  *  married ;  and  by.  his 
death,  earl  Grey  comes  in  possea-  ■ 
sion  of  estates  to  the  amount  ef 
yifiOOl.  per  annum,'  besides  a  fbir^ 
tune  for  each  of  his  yAunger  cbiUU 
reo. 

si.  At. 
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SI.  At  Newcastle,  in  his  85th 
year,  Robert  Roddam,  esq., senior 
admiral  of  the  red,  brother  to  the 
late  Edward  Roddam,  of  Roddam, 
in  the  county  of  Northumberland, 
esq.  and  third  son  of  Edward  Rod- 
dam, of  Roddam  and  little  Hough- 
ton, esq.  by  Jane,  daughter  of 
Robert  Sheliey,  esq.  merchant,  of 
Newcastle-upoB-Tyne, 

April  ].  The  rev.  W,  Wood, 
F.  L.  S. 

4.  Lady  Charlotte  Murray. 

7.  Peter  Rainier,  admiral  of  the 
blue. 

11.  Dowager  countess  Moira. 
This  lady  was  uncommonly  gifted  I 
great  powers  of  memory,  great 
quickness  of  intellect,  and  a  pecu- 
liar easy,  yet  splendid  elocution, 
with  which  she  adorned  whatever 
subject  she  touched  upon,  whether 
the  mere  passing  events  of  the  day, 
the  various  topics  of  literature,  or 
those  useful  arts  by  which  the  com- 
munity is  benefited,  and  the  re- 
sources of  a  nation  enlarged.  Her 
acquaintance  with  such  branches 
of  knowledge  was  by  no  means 
limited  or  superficial ;  on  the  con- 
trary, some  learned  societies  have 
borne  respectful  testimony  to  her 
acquirements  in  this  particular,  and 
the  real  utility  which  flowed  from 
the  productions  of  her  active  and 
discerning  genius.  She  was  mar- 
ried to  the  late  earl  of  Moira  in 
February,  1752;  and  resided  in 
Dublin,  or  the  north  of  Ireland 
(with  the  exception  of  one  year's 
absence  in  France),  for  more  than 
half  a  cei^tury !  for  the  long  period 
of  fifty-six  years.  Let  those  who 
remember  what  Moira  house  was 
in  the  earlier  days  of  that  period, 
when  she  led,  and  reflected  a  grace 
upon  every  beneficial  fashion ;  when 
fihe  cultivated  the  fi^e  arts ;  when 


,* 


she  rendered  her  houae  thie  £^0qN 
ite  spot  where  every  person  of 
genius  or  talents  in  Dubhni  or  who 
visited  Dublin,  loved  most  to  resort 
to ;  let  such  persons  say,  whether 
Moira  house,  and  its  illustrious 
lady,  as  well  as  its  truly  noble  and 
beneficent  lord,  deserve  nof,  every 
panegyric  which  gratitude  jcan 
.  bestow.  She  was  the  last  in  a  direct 
line  of  the  great  name  of  Hasting* 
—the  last ! !  a  word  when  so  ap* 
plied,  every  liberal  nature  witl 
dwell  upon  with  melancholy  sen- 
sations, even  to  enthusiasm— 4uch 
are  perhaps  the  universal  feeling 
of  mankind  in  favour  of  exalt^ 
birth,  which  a  vain-glorious  philoso- 
phy never  can  eradicate,  that  when 
a  race  of  nobility,  distinguished  by 
the  length  of  years  during  which 
they  wore  their  honours  uninter« 
rupted,  is  finally  terminated;  the 
extinction  of  such  a  family  is  re* 
garded,  not  without  a  generous 
^sympathy;  but  when  the  tomb 
eleses  on  a  noble  matron,  the  re* 
presentativeof  a  great  house,  with 
whose  history  the  best,  and  per-* 
haps  most  inspiring  images  bf  onr 
earliest  days  are  associated,  and 
herself  not  inferior  to  any  in  that 
history,  it  is  scarcely  possible, 
even  for  a  stranger,  to  hang  over 
such  a  tomb,  without  every  emo- 
tion of  sorrow,  of  regret,  and  of 
veneration.  Such  sentiments  may 
ill  accord  with  a  frivolousj  and  in 
some  respects,  a  selfish  age.  Be  it 
80 — ^yet  this  age,  even  under  the 
influence  of  a  more  than  iron  war, 
and  much  bigotry,  has  not  lost  ^^all 
its  original  brightness,''  but  retains 
much  of  its  good  old  virtues  undi* 
minished.  It  possesses  domestic 
charity  at  least;  and  those  who 
know  how  to  appreciate  charity, 
will  learn  to  venerate  the  memory 

of 


t»f  ^e  countess  of  Moira,  fot  in  tivated  ils  best  interests*— 16  thin 
truth  she  may  be  said  to  have  been  gentry,  die  displayed  an  example  of 
charity  itself.  She  had  a  strong  attachment  to  the  country,  cwhicjl 
resemblance,  in  many  respects,  to  they  might  have  well  imitated-»ta 
her  ancestors :  A  lofty  spirit,  niag-  the  peasantry  of  all  descriptions, 
nificence  of  disposition,  untired  >she  was  a  euardian  friendT-to 
hospitality — altogether  she  was  a  every  illiberdy  party«4i8tinction» 
lady  of  other  times ;  and  when  she  whether  arising  from  a  false  seal 
mingled  with  society  more  than  her  for  the  state  or  xien^ion,  she  waa«ii 
increased  infirmities  would  of  late  unprejudlcQid,  enlightened  -off!^ 
years  allow,  few  persons  ever  be-  nent.  From  the  contemplation  of 
held  her  without  something  of  more  such  a  characSor  it  is  indeed  nal 
heroic  days  passing  in  indistinct,  easy  to  withdraw.  She  survived 
yet  splendid  array,  before  the  ima-  her  husband  nearly  fifteen  yeank 
gination.  In  the  reception  of  p^r-  She  was  daughter  to  Theophilas^ 
sons  of  the  first  distinction  at  her  and  sister  to  Francis,  late  earls  of 
house,  there  was  an  air,  a  dignity,  Huntingdon.  Her  mother  waathe. 
will  hardly  be  equalled,  and  never  lady  Selina  Shirley,  daughter  of 
can  be  surpassed.  But  the  noble  earl  Ferrers. 
manner,  the  imposing  ceremonial  15.  In  Charles-street,  St^ames'ir 
of  life,  leave  but  slight  vestiges  for  square,  James  Paull  esq.  the  well- 
remembrance,  compared  to  those  known  candidate  for  the  represeik- 
intrinsic  and  domestic  virtues  which  tation  of  Westminster.  He  waa 
give  to  the  female  sex  their  truest  found  by  his  servants  in  bed,  with 
ornament.  In  all  the  private  re-  his  head  nearly  severed  from  hia 
lations  of  life,  she  was  to  the  ut«  body,  and  three  small  cuts  in  one  of 
most  valuable !  Her  maternal  du-  his  arms.  Near  him  lay  a  razor  and 
ties  she  fulfilled  with  the  enlight-  a  surgeon's  lancet.  At  the  inquest 
ened  spirit,  and  more,  perhaps  held  on  his  body,  it  appeared  in 
than  the  sensibility  of  a  Cornelia,  evidence,  that  Mr.  Paull  came  home 
They  could  only  be  equalled  by  the  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
unceasing  assiduities,  the  soothing  the  day  on  which  he  perpetrated 
tenderness,  tlie  sweet  and  pious  the  fatal  deed,  and  retired  to  bec^ 
and  filial  regards  which  accompa-  The  maid-servant  went  up  at  ten 
nied  her  to  her  last  hour — but  sor-  o'clock  to  lipht  thebed-room  fire^ 
row  is  sacred,  and  the  writer  for*-  when  he  desired  her  to  tell  his  maa 
bears.  He  can  only  add,  that  this  not  to  disturb  him  until  he  rang 
imperfect  tribute  is  the  product  of  thebell,  which  she  accordingly  dnL 
an  hasty,  an  anxious  moment,  the  She  went  }ip  again  about  two 
efiusion  of  gratitude,  resting  indeed  o'clock  in  theaftemoon,  and  tried 
upon  the  basis  of  truth,  but  no  the  outward  room  door;  it  waa 
exact  delineation  of  lady  Moira*s  locked,  and  she  was  desired  by  Mr. 
character.  The  style  is  warm,  for  Paull,  in  a  &int  voice,  not  to  come 
it  flows  from  the  heart ;  and  who  in  yet.  She  went  up  again  at 
that  knew  her,  could  write  of  lady  half-past  five,  and  fancied  tnat  she 
Moira  in  a  style  which  was  inert  heard  her  master  groan.  She  then 
and  grovelling  ?  Ireland  will  long  called  the  butler,  who  went  in  with 
have  cause  to  regret  her-*she  cuU  her,^  and  they  found  Mr.  AiuU  m 

the 
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the  situation  described.  From  the 
testimony  of  the  witnesses,  and 
other  circumstances  which  have 
transpired,  it  should  seem,  that  in 
consequence  of  a  variety  of  un- 
toward circumstances,  and  the  ex- 
cruciating pain  occasioned  by  the 
wound  he  received  in  his  duel  with 
sir  Francis  Burdett,  which  was  not 
healed  to  the  last,  that  Mr.  PauH's 
intellects  had  undergone  a  most 
material  change,  and  that  his  de- 
ranf^ement  was  so  marked  in  the 
strangeness  of  his  conduct,  as  to 
be  visible  to  all  his  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances. He  bad  been  at  a 
gambling-house  the  last  night  of 
his  life,  where  it  is  said  he  added 
to  his  embarrassment  by  loss  at 
play.  There  can  be  no  duubt,  that 
his  first  design  was,  by  opening 
a  vein,  to  bleed  to  death,  but  that 
urged  by  the  importunities  of  his 
servants,  he  had  recourse  to  the 
razor,  with  which  he  perpetrated 
the  fatal  deed. 

At  Iloehampton,  suddenly,  in 
the  prime  of  life,  Benjamin  Gold-^ 
amid  esq.  senior  partner  of  the 
well  known  and  highly  respect- 
ed firm  of  B.  and  A.  Goldsmid, 
many  years  brokers  to  the  Englisli 
government,  contractors  for  loans 
of  unparalleled  magnitude,  and 
partners  in  a  house  esteemed  one  of 
the  most  wealthy  in  Europe.  Mr.G. 
was  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him, 
and  was  as  much  celebrated  for  his 
benevolence  and  munificeDce  as-fot* 
his  immense  wealth. 

20.   The   dowager  lady  Frank- 
land. 

24.    Mrs.  Fobs,  wife  of  E.   S. 
Foss,  esq. 

'  At Kensj ngton,  John  Bulley ,  esq. 
formerly  writing-master  to  the 
prince  of  Wales  and  duke  of  York, 
aged  82. 


At  Edgware,  the  rer*  Jobn  D10 

Veil,  rector  of  Aldenham,  Uerts^ 
and  one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace 
for  the  county  of  Middlesex. 

At  Bush  hill,  Edmonton,  Robert 
Kelham,  esq.  the  oldest  member 
of  the  two  societies  of  Lincoln's- 
inn,  and  Staple-inn,  aged  90. 

In  the  5Srd  year  of  her  age, 
Mrs.  Martha  Gil),  wife  of  Mr. 
George  G.  of  Camberwell,  Surrey. 
She  was  in  the  act  of  making  tea, 
and  apparently  in  good  health, 
when  suddenly  her  head  fell  for- 
ward ;  her  brother,  who  was  pre- 
sent, caught  her  in  his  arms ;  but 
she  expired  instantly  without  a 
sigh  or  a  groan.  Slie  was  a  most 
cheerful  and  affectionate  wom^, 
and  has  left  a  husband  with  five 
children,  to  lament  her  loss. 

May  1.  Allan,  second  son  of  the 
earl  of  Galloway. 

2.  Capt.  George  Gardner  esq. 

S.  John  Brown,  esq.  admiral  of 
the  blue. 

5.  The  righthon.  and  rev. Charles 
Aynsley. 

In  Scotland-yard,  William 
Lowndes,  esq.  one  of  the  commis-* 
sioners  of  excise,  last  surviving 
grandson  of  the  righthon.  William 
Lowndes,  commonly  called  Ways-^ 
and -Means  Lowndes,  secretary  to 
the  treasury  during  the  reigns  of 
William  III.  and  his  two  success* 
sors* 

At  his  house,  at  Ealing,  of  a  fit 
of  apoplexy,  Mr.  John  Freeborn, 
aged  53.  He,  for  many  years, 
was  principal  manager  of  the  bu- 
siness of  the  late  Mr.  Dodsley,  of 
Pall-mall,  where,  during  his  leisure 
hours,  he  assiduously  cultivated  a 
natural  taste  for  science  in  generid 
but  more  particularly  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy,  in  which 
he  excelled*  H^  possessed  a  strong 
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Y«iti  of  homotir,  whidihe  occamn- 
ally  indulged  in  epigrBmniaiic  com* 

f positions ;  bat  the  uniform  beneve- 
enceof  his  heart  ever  prevented  hit 
satire  from  giving  pain  to  individu* 
als;  and  all  who  knew  him,  can  bear 
testimony  to  his  unsullied  integrity* 

11.  LadyTyrawley. 

14?.  Rev.  Thomas  Percy,  LL.  D. 

In  Dean's^yard,  Westminster^ 
in  his  80th  year,  that  venerable  ac- 
tor, Mr.  Thomas  Hull,  who  had 
been  so  long  a  member  of  ibe  thea* 
trical  community,  that  he  had  be- 
come the  father  of  the  stage.  He 
was  originally  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession, and  among  those  who  knew 
him  long  was  generally  styled  Dr. 
Hull.  He  was  a  good  scholar,  and 
possessed  literary  talents,  which  he 
frequently  exercised,  many  years 
ago,  with  credit  to  his  character. 
His  compositions  were  invariably 
intended  to  promote  the  interests 
of  virtue,  and  excite  the  benevolent 
affections.  But  what  must  for  ever 
render  his  name  dear  to  the  friends 
of  humanity,  and  particularly  the 
theatrical  world,  he  was  the  foun- 
der of  that  institution  which  pro- 
vides subsistence  for  decayed  actors 
and  actresses,  when  they  are  no 
longer  qualified  for  the  duties  of 
their  profession.  If  this  institu- 
tion had  been  properly  supported 
by  the  proprietors  of  the  theatres 
and  the  principal  performers,  it 
would  have  been  much  more  pros- 
perous than  it  has  been,  and  would, 
of  course,  have  afforded  a  more 
comfortable  support  for  those  who 
are  not,  in  general,  much  disposed 
to  provide  for  the  decline  of  life ; 
who  often  delight  the  public,  but 
whom  the  public  think  very  little! 
of,  when  the  power  of  delighting  *]s 
at  an  end.    Mn  Hull  wrote  a  tra- 


gedyiipdii  the  snbjocl  0f  Mrltodr 
seioond,  which  be  dedicatedhla'tM 
Xtoemofy  of  Shenstone  the  fioet^  of 
whose  friendship  be  was  reatfeofeblT 
proud,  and  of  wbom  he  had  n  orjk* 
ginal   pertmit,  whieh  be  held  w^ 
great  veneration*    Mr.  Hull  lost  •» 
amiaUe  wife  a  fe#  yewn  ago^  who. 
bad  formerly  beetf  his  pu{Mi.     Hi» 
aged  mother  resided  oumy  years  in 
Mth,  and  is  interred  at  Westoa^^^ 
near  that  city,  where  a  small  mflfhi.* 
noment,  with  a  few  afiectioiHMr 
lines  to  her  memory,  waserecttd 
by  Mr.  HulL 

In  Portlaod'place»  Mrs.  Bastard;* 
wife  of  John  Pollexfeii  B.  esq* 
M.  P.  for  Devonshire.  Herremaias 
were  interred  in  the  parisb  chiircb* 
of  Yealmpton>  in  that  county.  Th# 
melancholy  procession  was  aftteodU. 
ed  by  a  numerous  concoorse  eC 
people,  who,  by  their  silent  wad 
respectful  attention,  showed  a  pre- 
per  sense  of  the  loss  they  had  sos^' 
tained.  The  domestics,  with*tti»* 
feigned  sorrow,  kuneated  a  ..kiad 
and  indulgent*  mistress,  and  the- 
lower  ranks  of  people  deplored  the^ 
loss  of  a  liberal  benefactress.  Her 
talents  and  taste  were  of  the  firsi" 
order,  and  a  lasting  monument  of 
her  genius  is  leh  in  her  exquisite 
picture,  from  sacred  history,  of 
Abraham's  dismission  of  Hagar,  as< 
the  magic  of  her  needle  has  reiH 
dered  this  piece  one  of  the  mosfc 
magnificent  uprks  this  country  cao 
boast.  Her  strength  of  mind  sap* 
ported  her  in  her  lingering  illness^ 
and  the  closing  scene  of  her  life. 
was  marked  with  fortitude  and 
cheerful  resignation  to  the  Divine 
will  • 

15.    Alicia,  lady  of  sir   Isaao 
Heard. 

At  his  house  in  Comhil)^  Mr. 

Lambert, 
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Lambert,  an  eminent  stock-broker. 
He  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  shoot- 
ing himself  with  a  pistol.  It  a[>- 
pears  that  he  was  under  consider- 
able embarrassments,  which  were 
unknown  even  to  his  partner,  Mr. 
Cotton,  or  his  family,  but  which 
had  occasioned  a  depression  of  spi- 
rits that  led  to  the  fatal  ca- 
tastrophe. On  a  minute  examina- 
tion of  liis  affairs,  a  deficiency  to 
the  amount  of  upwards  of  60,000/. 
was  discovered. 

23.  Edward  Ayrton,  Mus.  D. 

In  his  24?th  year,  viscount  Roy- 
8ton,  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of 
Hardwicke,  and  M.  P.  for  Ryegate. 
This  young  nobleman  lefl  Ireland 
about  two  years  since,  and  was  on 
his  return  in  the  ship  Agatha  of 
Lubec,  when  the  vessel  was  wreck- 
ed in  a  storm  not  far  from  Memel, 
and  his  lordship  was  among  the  un- 
fortunate sufferers  who  perished. 
Never  was  a  more  promising  young 
nobleman  given  to  his  country's 
hopes,  or  more  untimely  snatched 
away.  At  an  age  when  most  are 
content  to  study  the  ancient  au- 
thors, with  a  view  only  to  attain 
the  language  in  which  they  wrote, 
his  lordship  was  so  thoroughly  mas- 
ter of  their  contents,  that  he  trans- 
lated the  most  obscure  of  them  with 
astonishing  perspicuity  and  spirit. 
It  was  from  a  desire  of  adding  to 
the  store  of  ancient  and  modern 
learning  which  he  p<i8sessed,  the 
advantages  that  result  from  per- 
sonal observation  and  travels,  that 
his  lordship  quitted  the  splendor 
of  an  affluent  home,  and  encoun- 
tered the  dangers  under  which  he 
finally  perished.  His  title  devolves 
to  his  brother  lord  Charles. 

At  St.  Albans,  Herts,  Caro- 
line, eldest  daughter  of  the  rev.  Dr. 
Bowen,  master  of  the  grammar- 


school  in  that  town,  ased  15*  This 
young  lady  possessed  uncommon 
abilities,  and  had  been  instructed 
for  seven  years,  by  her  own  dcf- 
sire,  in  every  branch  of  classical 
learning ;  in  which,  independently 
of  female  accomplishments,  she  had 
made  such  a  proficiency,  that,  at 
the  early  age  often  years,  she  read, 
inthe  Greek  language,  Homer,  De- 
mosthenes, Thucydides,  &c.  and  in 
the  Latin,  Horace,  Livy,  Cicero, 
&c,  while,  at  the  same  time,  by  bet 
amiable  and  candid  disposition, and 
her  modest  and  obliging  deport- 
ment, she  acquired  the. love  of  all 
who  knew  her. 

In  Glocester-place,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Cocks,  sister  to  the  late,  and 
aunt  to  the  present  lord  Somers, 
aged  79. 

In  Green  -  street,  Grosvenor- 
square,  Mrs.  Higginson,  relict  of 
William  H.  esq.  of  Liverpool,  and 
daughter  of  Samuel  Powell,  esq.  of 
Stanage-park,  Radnorshire. 

At  Whitehall,  the  hon.  Anne 
Smith,  daughter  of  lord  Carrington. 

In  Queen-AnnrStreet  West,  Mrs. 
Ord,  relict  of  William  Ord,  esq. 
of  Fenham,  Northumberland,  aged 
81. 

Lady  Peyton,  mother  of  sir 
Henry  P.  bart. 

In  Grenville-street,  Brunswick- 
square,  Mrs.  Skynncr,  relict  of 
the  rev.  John  S.  late  of  Easton, 
Lincolnshire. 

InGower-street,  Bedford-square, 
Dr.  Huet. 

In  Finsbury-place,  Caroline,  el- 
dest daughter  of  the  rev.  G.  A. 
Wylie, 

In  New  Palace-yard,  Mrs.  Die- 
kins,  wife  of  George  D.  esq. 

In  Sloane-street,  captain  Thomp- 
son, of  the  Coldstream  regiment  of 

guards. 

At 
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AttbeVicArage^ltoiite,  Stanwett^ 
Mrs.  Pbelp,  mother  of  the  ret. 
Mr.  P. 

June  5.  The  rev.  Dr.  UnderfaUL 

10.  The  rev.  George  Ashbji 
B.D.  F.S.A. 

13.  Much  lamented,  sir  Hogpt 
Kerrison,  banker,  at  Norwich,  by 
a  sudden  and  instant  stroke  of  apo*^ 
plexy.  He  was  a  rare  instance  of 
the  good  e£^t8  of  exemplary  con- 
duct and  character  in  commercial 
life,  having,  from  small  beginnings^ 
realized  immense  property,  both 
real  and  personal,  the  principal 
part  of  which  devolves  upon  bit 
only  son. 

George  Theakston,  esq.  of  Christ- 
church,  Surrey,  who  in  his  pro- 
fessional character  was  looked  up 
to  with  unlimited  oonfidencei  and 
who,  as  a  husband,  father,  and 
friend,  will  be  long  remembered 
with  love  and  esteem  by  all  thoSQ 
who  had  the  happiness  to  be  con- 
nected with  htm  in  these  aeveral 
relations.  -^ 

16.  The  rev.  Richard  Coultoo. 

17.  At  his  house  Above*bar| 
Southampton,  at  an  advanced  age, 
colonel  Heywood,  deputy  warden, 
ranger,  and  woodward,  of  the  New- 
Forest,  and  a  member  of  the  cor«* 
poration  of  Southampton.  He  was 
an  old  acquaintance  of  his  majesty 
and  the  royal  family,  and  at  whose 
house  they  usually  took  their  resi- 
dence, when  they  went  to  that 
town. 

19.  Alexander  Dalrymple,  esq* 
27.   Aged  110   years  and  six 
months,  Mary  Ralphson. 

At  Bally gurton,  cottBly  of  Kil- 
kenny, Ireland,  at  the  extraordi- 
nary age  of  118  years,  during  the 
Iftpse  ofwhich  he  never  experienced 
an  hour's  sickness,  Denis  Carre); 
farmer. 

t 


the  nght  rev.  Richard  fiord,  D«D» 
bishop  of  Worcester.  Una  lear»* 
ed  and  truly  venerable  prrelate  was 
bom  at  CoBgreve,  •  village  in 
^Stafforisfafre,  wfaeve  bia  ftther  w«a 
n  reepeqtable  lartier.  Being  de^ 
signed  fiir  the-dunrch^iie  inras  edo* 
cBt&A  under  the  care  of  Ae  ref* 
^William  Badworth,  aiasttr  of  Iht 
gnunnuiv*8choal  in  Breiroed,  of 
whom  be  naket  a  grateful  mentiott 
in  the  dedication  of  hit  Horac^ 
Having  attuned  a  iound  classical 
knowledge,'  he  waa  sent  to  Cam* 
bridge,  where  he  was  admitted  ef 
Emanuel  college^  ofwhich  he  after* 
wards  became  fellow ;  and  was  pt%m 
sented  by  that  "society  to  the  living 
of  Thttrcaston  in  Lincolnshire.  la 
this  retirement  he  devoted 
to  the  duties  of  his  aitoation, 
the  cultivation  of  letters.  Here  he 
prepared  bia  edition  of  Horace* 
which  he  judiciously  de<ycated  to 
bishop  Warborton,  then  oonsideied 
the  colossua  of  literature,  and  tha 
first  critic  of  bia  day.  Few  persoas 
had  a  keener  eye  to  discern  the 
merits  of  men  than  Warburton ; 
and  though  no  one,  perhaps,  had  a 
more  haughty  mind,  or  even  treated 
his  adversaries  with  such  coarse  ••• 
verity,  yet  certainly  he  was  desti* 
tute  of  envy,  and  dreaded  not  the 
depreciation  of  his  own  fame,  in 
consequence  of  the  rittng  reputa* 
tion  of  others.  He  allured  Mt. 
Hurd  from  his  beloved  seclusioBt 
and  brought  him  forward  to  dia 
world,  almost  against  his  own  hi* 
clination.  He  made  him  archdea* 
con  of  Gloucester,  and  by  way  of 
acquiring  popularity  for  him  in  tha 
metropolis,  associated  Um  witk 
himself  in.  the  situation  of  preacher 
at  the  chapel  in  Lineohi's-hia.  Tha 
object  of.  the  bfshep  was  soon  d)ih 

tained. 
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tained.  Kurd's  discourses  procured 
general  admiration;  andthepreach« 
er  attracted  the  notice  and  friend- 
ship of  the  earl  of  Mansfield; 
through  whose  interest  he  obtained 
the  distinguished  office  of  preceptor 
to  the  prince  of  Wales  and  duke  of 
York;  a  situation  for  which  no  man 
in  the  kingdom  was  better  calcu- 
lated, and  the  duties  of  which  he 
performed  with  great  credit.  Pre- 
ferment was  now  certain,  nor  was 
it  long  withheld.  In  1775  he  was 
made  bjshop  of  Litchfield  and  Co- 
ventry; in  1781  he  was  appointed 
clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  king; 
and  on  the  30th  of  June,  of  the 
same  year,  he  was  confirmed  in  the 
see  of  Worcester.  On  the  death 
of  Dr.  Cornwallis,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  in  1783,  that  dignity 
was  offered  to  bishop  Hurd ;  but  he 
bad  obtained  a  situation  morecon^ 
genial  to  his  wishes,  and  therefore 
he  declined  it.  Since  his  transla- 
tion to  Worcester,  his  lordship  al- 
most secluded  himself  froin  the 
busy  world,  residing  chiefly  at 
Hartlebury-castle,  the  episcopal  pa- 
lace of  his  diocese.  This  ancient 
and  noble  pile  he  enriched  by  a 
large  and  inestimable  library,  con- 
taining the  greater  part  of  the 
books  that  had  belonged  to  Mr. 
Pope  and  bishop  Warburton,  which 
he  has  bequeathed  for  the  use  of 
his  successors.  Dr.  Hurd  hasjsbowo 
his  critical  powers  and  taste  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  in  his  edition  of 
Horace's  **  Epistolae  ad  Pisones." 
&c.  with  an  £nglish  commentary 
endnotes;  and  also  in  his  edition 
of  Cowley's  works.  The  first  ap- 
peared in  1759,  and  the  latter  in 
1772.  But  the  work  which  pro- 
cured him  the  greatest  reputation, 
was  his  <«  Moral  and  Political  Dia- 
logues, with  Letters  on  Chivalry 


and  Romance,'*  S  vols.  8ro*  1765L 
Some  of  the  pieces  had  appeared 
before,  without  a  name,  and  tbeir 
success  probably  led  the  ingenious 
author  to  publish  a  complete  and 
enlarged  edition.  These  dialogues 
evince  a  profound  knowledge  of 
the  English  history  and  conotitu- 
tion,  and  breathe  a  warm  attach- 
ment to  the  cause  of  liberty.  It  is 
said  that  the  king,  one  day  pomt- 
ing  to  these  dialogues,  ot>served, 
^^  These  made  Hurd  a  bishop.  I 
never  saw  him  till  he  came  to  kiss 
hands."  As  a  theological  writer, 
his  principal  productions  are  two 
volumes  of  excellent  sermons, 
preached  before  the  society  of  Lin- 
coln's-inn ;  and  another  of  Dis- 
courses on  the  Prophecies,  at  the 
lecture  founded  by  bishop  War- 
burton  at  the  same  place.  In 
these  compositions  we  observe  deep 
thinking,  close  logical  reasoning, 
fervent  piety,  and  chaste  and  ele- 
gant language.  As  a  disputant. 
Dr.  Hifrd  appeared  to  great  advan- 
tage, in  a  pamphlet  intituled,  **  Re- 
marks on  Mr.  Hume's  Essay  on 
the  Natural  History  of  Religion." 
This  anonymous  performance  irri- 
tated the  philosopner  considerably, 
and  he  expressed  his  resentment  m 
terms  that  showed  how  much  be 
had  been  hurt  by  the  castigation. 
The  attachment  manifested  by  Dr. 
Hurd  to  bishop  Warburton  often 
brought  upon  him  very  illiberal 
censures.  About  the  time  of  his 
first  connection  with  that  great  pre- 
late, he  printed  an  **  Essay  on  the 
Delicacy  of  Friendship,"  in  which 
Dr.  Jorti&and  Dr.  Leland  of  Dub- 
lin were  treated  rather  roughly^ 
for  their  want  of  due  respect  to  the 
author's  patron.  When  we  recolr 
lect  the  motives  which  produced 
this  essay;   we  see  no  reason  to 

blame 
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blame  Dr.  Hurd ;  hit  seal  for  hie 
friend  was  commendable,  though  it 
perhaps  carried  him  rather  beyond 
the  line  of  prodence.    When  re« 
flection  operated  on  his  mind,  he 
accordingly  saw  reason  to  disap* 
proveof  his  hastiness,  and,  much  to 
his   honour,   took   ^reat  pains  to 
suppress  the  obnoxious  pamphlet* 
It  would  have  been,  perhaps,  better 
if  the  book  had  been  suffered  to 
sink  into  that  oblivion  which  the 
author  wished;    as  unfortunatetyj 
on  his  lordship's  publishing  a  large 
and    magnificent    edition    of  his 
friend's  works  in  1788,  one  of  the 
greatest  scholars  of  this  age,  too 
officiously,  perhaps,  and  too  much 
in  that  very  spirit  which  he  wanted 
to   expose,    reprinted  the   Essay, 
with  some  other  <<  Tracts  by  War- 
burton    and    a    Warburtonian/' 
When   bishop   Hurd's   edition  of 
Warburton's  works  appeared,  the 
world  was  greatly  disappointed  at 
not  finding  the  long  expected  life 
of  that  celebrated  character.    Thii 
afforded  fresh  ground, for  censure, 
which  was   by  no  means  spared. 
In  consequence  of  this  complaint, 
he  printed  a  prefatory  discourse, 
by   way  of   introduction    to    the 
work,  containing  a  brief  but  ele- 
gant memoir  of  the  author.     The 
merit  of  the  deceased  prelate  as  a 
writer  has  been  variously  estimated, 
and  literary  men  have  gone  into 
opposite  extremes.    It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  his  veneration  for 
the  author  of  the  Divine  Legation 
seduced  him  into  excessive  pane- 
gyric, both  of  the  work  itself  and 
the  author,  and  caused  him  to  de- 
preciate the  merits  and  the  labours 
of  all  who  differed   from   him    in 
their  opinions.     With  much  ioge* 
nuity  in  criticism,   there   will  be 


discovered  some  uniseeesBarir  re^^ 
finement,  and,  in  this  instance,  the 
character  of  the  two  prelates,  wiD 
descend  to  posterity  as  perfectljr 
congenial.  As  an  author,  he  oer* 
tainly  possessed  acute  discernment^ 
sound  judgment,  and  general  era- 
dition ;  but  be  was  also  eminently 
distinguished  b^  ad  el^;aDce  cnT 
manners,  for  which  be  was  not  leas, 
indebted  to  nature  than  to  his  coih 
nection  with  the  court. 

SO.  Mrs.  Garrow,  wife  of  W; 
Garrow,  esq.  *       *" 

July  1.  Rer.  Mr.  Owen,  of 
Christ-church-college,  Oxford,  shist 
himself  with  a  pistol.  He  was  ett^ 
gaged  as  tutor  to  a  young  nobl**- 
man ;  and  had  ordereo  a  diaise  t» 
be  ready  at  the  door  that  mornings 
to  take  him  to  town.  He  wa# 
about  26  years  of  age;  of  a  most 
excellent  character;  and-  not  thsr 
least  embarrassed  in  circnittrtances* 

Mrs.  Jardine,  relict  of  the  revb 
D.B.Jardine. 

6*  Miss  Bmma  Marsfaam,  third 
daughter  of  the  hon.  and  rev.  Dr. 
Jacob  Marsham.  ' 

7.  In  Charlotte-street,  Berkeley-^ 
square,  the  right  hon.  lady  Anne 
Wombwell,  wife  of  sir  George 
Wombwell,'-and  second  daughter  of 
the  late  earl  of  Fauconberg. 
.On  Friday  se'nnig'ht,  at  Sut** 
ton,  near  Hull,  George  Ryston,  ao 
out-pensioner  of  Chelsea,  who  was 
at  the  battles  of  Dettingen  and 
Culloden,  and  at  the  taking  of 
Belleisle.  This  veteran,  who  thrice 
gave  up  his  pension  to  be  service* 
able  to  his  kmg  and  country,  was 
thirteen  times  married,  and  had  ais 
of  his  wives  hving  at  one  time. 

William  Churdiill,  esq.  ' 

14.  Anne,  the  lady  of  sir  Fre- 
deric Eden. 

}S.  The 
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18.  The  rev.  Thomas  Randolph, 

19.  Mn.  Longman,  reh'ct  of  the 
late  Thomas  L.  esq. 

23.  Mr.  Bartheleraon,  the  cele- 
brated player  of  the  violin. 

27.  John  Thomas  de  Burgh, 
diirteenth  earl  of  Clanricard. 

51.  The  dowager  lady  Ihmbar. 

At  Brighton,  the  right  hon. 
Henrietta  Laura  Pulteney,countess 
of  Bath,  viscountess  Pulteney,  and 
baroness  of  Haydon,  in  her  own 
right.  Her  ladyship  was  married 
in  1794  to  sir  James  Murray,  now 
sir  James  Pulteney,  by  whom  she 
had  no  issue,  She  has  left  to  sir 
James  Pulteney  the  income,  for^his 
life,  of  all  her  personal  property, 
amounting  to  near  six  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  After  his  de- 
cease, this  immense  property  is  be- 
queathed to  her  cousin,  who  was 
the  wife  of  the  rev.  Mr.  Markham, 
son  to  the  late  archbishop  of  York. 
That  lady,  the  daughter  of  sir 
Richard  Sutton,  was  divorced  some 
years  ago  from  her  husband,  and 
has  lived,  during  several  years,, 
principally  under  lady  Bath's  pro- 
tection. The  fortune  is  to  descend 
to  her  children  by  Mr.  Markham. 
Sir  John  Johnston,  the  earl  of  Dar- 
lington, and  sir  Richard  Sutton,  all 
inherit  very '  considerable  estates. 
Her  ladyship's  remains  were  in- 
terred in  the  west  cloisters  of 
Westminster-abbey. 

Madame  Gautherot,  the  cele* 
brated  professor  of  the  violin. 

Mr.  James  Taitt,  of  Cornhill.^ 

At  Berwick,  James  Morrison, 
an  old  pensioner.  He  was,  for  his 
gallant  behaviour  at  the  battle  of 
Minden,  offered  a  pair  of  colours, 
which  he  refused,  never  having 
learned  to  write.    He  was  in  the 


American  war,  and  was  there  mncb^ 
distinguished  for  his  bravery. 

At  her  house  at  Epsom,  Mrs. 
Hodgson,  relict  of  the  late  Robert 
Hodgson,  esq.  formerly  a  captain 
in  the  1st  regiment  of  dragoon 
guards.  Captain  Hodgson  was  at 
the  battle  of  Minden,  with  lord 
George  Sackville.  Mrs.  Hodgsoa 
was  first  married  to  Thomas  Win- 
teringham,  esq.  descended  from  the 
same  ancestor  in  the  reign  of  Eli- 
zabeth, with  the  late  sir  Cliiton 
Winteringham.  She  was  of  the 
respectable  family  of  the  Halls,  at 
Colchester,  and  nearly  related  to 
the  late  rev.  John  Halls.  The  bulb 
of  her  fortune  she  bequeathed  to 
Mr.  Brown,  a  near  kinsman  of  her' 
first  husband. 

August  1.  At  his  father's  bouse, 
in  Lower  Grosvenor-street,  lieute- 
nant-general Churchill,  who  signa« 
lized  himself  in  so  ^'many  engage- 
ments in  Flanders,  and  in  St.  Do« 
mingo,  where  he  had  a  chief  com- 
mand for  many  years. 

Lady  Diana  Beauclerc,  sister 
of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and 
of  ,the  countess  dowager  of  Pem* 
broke.  Her  ladyship  was  first . 
cousin  to  Aubrey,  fifth  duke  of  St. 
Albans,  father  of  the  present  duke, 
and  of  lord  William,  the  present 
high  sheriff  for  the  county  of  Lin- 
coln. She  was  first  married  in 
1757,  to  Frederic  St.  John,  lord 
viscount  Bolinbroke,  from  whom 
she  was  divorced  in  1768,  and  mar* 
ried,  secondly,  in  1798,  the  hon. 
Topham  Beauclerc  (son  of  lord 
Sydney  Beauclerc,  and  grandson 
of  the  first  duke  of  St.  AJbans), 
well  known  by  his  intimacy  with 
Dr.  Johnson,  Edmund  Burke,  and 
other  men  of  learning  and  genius  of 
his  time.  He  died  in  March,  178a 
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Mr.  W.  Pynif  <Hie  ^f  die  stores 

keepers  in  the  Tower.  He  was 
opening  a  loop-hole,  to  take  in 
bedding,  above  the  small  armoury, 
when  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  took 
the  doors,  which  precipitated  him 
upwards  of  ninety  feet,  and  he  was 
killed  on  the  spot.  He  had  served 
in  the  American  war,  and  was  taken 
with  general  Burgoyne ;  he  after* 
wards  was  put  on  board  the  ViUe 
de  Paris,  when  count  de  GrasM 
offered  him  a  valuable  considerar 
tion  to  enter  into  the  Firench  ser- 
vice, which  he  refused ;  in  conse* 
quence  of  which,  the  count  behaved 
to  him  in  the  most  friendly  manner, 
until  the  time  he  was  retaken  by 
the  late  lord  Rodney. 

5.  Mr.  John  Peltro,  engraver. 

10.  Matthew  Richard  Onslow, 
esq.  eldest  son  of  admiral  sir  Rich- 
ard O.  baronet. 

14<*  In  Devonshire-place,  the 
lady  of  sir  Charles  William  Rouse 
Boughton,  bart. 

19.  James  Comming,  esq.  ad- 
miral of  the  white. 

22.  Benjamin  Way,  esq. 

At  the  house  of  his  brother, 
the  hon.  William  Maule,in  Springs 
garden,  the  hon.  Henry  Ramsay. 
This  amiable  young  gentleman  was 
in  the  naval  service  of  the  India 
company;  and  when  last  in  China, 
was  drawn  into  a  duel  with  a  bro- 
ther officer,  in  which  he  received  a 
wound  in  the  head,  that,  on  his  re- 
turn to  England,  required  the  oper- 
ation of  the  trepan.  It  was  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Home,  with  every 
prospect  of  success,  but  inflamma- 
tion ensued,  and  bs^ed  all  medical 
skill. 

26.  At  his  seat,  Forthampton- 
court,  Gloucestershire,  the  hon. 
and  right  rev.  James  Yorke,  LL.D. 
lord  bishop  of  Ely,  governor  of  Ad- 


denbrook's  hMfili^  itid  YbitWof* 
Jesus,  St.  John  s»  and  Peter's,  ooL- 
leges,  Cambridge.  His  lordship  waa 
ancle  to  the  eari  of  Hardwicke^ 
and  was  in  his  7Sth  year.  He  was 
the  youngest  and  only  stmriviag 
son  of  the  chancellor,  who  has  beea^ 
hamed  the  Great  Lord  HardwtduU' 
He  was  succsessiveljr  aMobitBd  lo'  ^ 
the  deanery  of  Uncal%  and  Iho 
bndieprics  of  8t*  DaTid's*  Ghnieea* 
ter,.  and  Ely,  Ae  last  of  wbioli  ha 
has  held  twen^-seven  Ji^fetcs*  Hio 
lordship  was  ansctionatiely  lovallD* 
his  sovereign,  p<^itely  attentrre  io 
his  equals,  and  kindly  mterestel 
for  tJbe  welfare  of  his  inferiors.  It 
is  almost  unnecessary  to  mentianr 
among  so  many  instances  of  his 
disinterested  sense  of  duty,  that  the 
mastership  of  Jesus  ooUega,  Cam-* 
bridge,  was  offered  to  the  late  Dn 
Paley  without  solicitations  and  jthat 
during  his  superintendanoe,  by  ex- 
ample and  exhortation,  to  the  der^ 
gy  of  the  dioeese,  eroecially  wilb 
respect  to  residence*  the  Isle  of  Wtjf: 
had  much  improved  in  morals,  hi 
social  order,  and  in  general  felicity* 
His  lordship  has  left  a  widow, 
whose  affliction  will  doubtless  be 
mitigated  by  the  recollection  of 
having  been  a  dutiful  and  affeo* 
tionate  companion  during  a  long 
course  of  years,  employed  in  the 
exercise  of  useful  virtue  and  chap- 
ritable  piety;  also  numerous  reli^ 
tiVes  and  descendants,  by  whom  he 
will  ever  be  regretted,  and  a  me- 
mory worthy  of  the  dignified  situa- 
tion in  which  he  was  placed.  He 
lived  to  his  latest  hour  with  the 
consolation  and  the.tranquilllty  of 
a  patriarch.  He  succeeded  to  the 
see  of  St.  David's  in  1774$,  was 
translated  to  Gloucester  ui  1779, 
and  in  1781  to  that  of  Ely,  cm  the 
death  of  Dr«.  Keeoe. 

24. 
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24s  At  Gosford,  a^ed  85,  the 
right  bon.  Francis  Chatteris  We- 
myss,  earl  of  Wemyss. 

At  Worthing,  lady  Wm.  Russell. 

29.  In  Gloucester-place,  Cathe- 
rine, second  daughter  oflieutenant- 
general  lord  Forbes,  aged  eight 
years  and  five  months. 

At  Mortimer-street,  Cavendish- 
square,  J.  Boys,  M.D. 

Miss  Mabella  Turton,  second 
daughter  of  John  Turton,  esq. 

Sept.  4«  At  Mercbison  -  bank, 
Scotland,  in  the  86th  year  of  his 
age,  Mr.  Home,  author  of  the  tra- 
gedy of  Douglas ;  he  was  a  gentle- 
man of  considerable  literary  abili- 
ties, and  a  most  worthy  member  of 
society. 

5.  Rev.  Clement  Crutwell. 

12.  At  Richmond,  Mrs.  Denn, 
^idow  of  the  late  James  Denn,  esq. 

and  mother  to  the  right  hon.  lady 
Beauchamp. 

13.  Lady  Anne  Rich,  of  Beau- 
mont-street, Devonshire-place,  wi- 
dow of  admiral  sir  Thomas  Rich, 
bart. 

At  her  seat,  at  Lewisham,  in 
Kent,  Gertrude  Brand,  baroness 
Dacre,  relict  of  Thomas  Brand, 
€cq.  oftheHoo,  in  Hertfordshire, 
who  died  in  February,  1794.  Her 
ladyship  succeeded  her  brother, 
the  hon.  Charles  Trevor  Roper,  the 
late  lord  Dacre,  in  July,  1794 ;  and 
is  now  succeeded  by  her  eldest  son, 
the  hon.  Thomas  Brand,  M.  P.for 
Hertfordshire.  No  wife  more  sin- 
cerely regretted  the  loss  of  an  af- 
fectionate husband  than  her  lady- 
ship. When  at  Lcwisham,  she, 
every  evening,  unattended,  visited 
his  tomb,  and  shed  tears  to  his  me- 
mory. Her  life  was  a  continued 
scene  of  benevolence  and  charity ; 
and  her  memory  will  long  be  che- 
rished bv  the  widow  and  the  or- 


phan.   She  was  in  her  fiflty-et{(hth 
year. 

At  her  house,  in  James-street^ 
Westminster,  in  the  45th  year  of 
her  age,  the  hon«  miss  Irefusisy 
sister  to  the  late  and  aunt  to  the 
present  lord  Clinton.  Of  her  taste 
and  genius  the  public  have  seen  a 
specimen,  in  some  pieces  of  poetry 
just  published. 

At  Brompton-grove,  Benjamin 
Harding,  esq.  late  of  St.  James's- 
street,  aged  69. 

In  Southampton-row,  Blooms- 
bury,  William  Nepecker,  esq.  of 
the  Royal  Navy  Hospital,  Deal, 
aged  44. 

At  Hagley,  Worcestershire, Wil- 
liam Henry  lord  Lyttelton,  baroa 
of  Frankley,  in  the  county  of  Wor- 
cester ;  also  baron  Westcote,  of  Be- 
lamare,  in  the  county  of  Longford, 
Ireland,  and  an  English  baronet. 
His  lordship  was  the  youngest  son 
of  sir  Thomas  Lyttelton,  bart.  and 
was  born  in  January,  1725.  Soon 
after  he  came  of  age,  he  was*elect- 
ed  member  of  parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Bewdley.  In  1755  he 
was  appointed  governor  of  South 
Carolina,  and  afterwards  of  Ja- 
maica ;  and  in  1766  envoy  extra- 
ordinary and  plenipotentiary  to  the 
court  of  Lisbon.  On  his  return  to 
England,  he  was  again  elected 
member  for  Bewdley,  and  in  1766 
created  a  peer  of  Ireland,  and  soon 
afterwards  constituted  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  treasury.  In 
1794,  the  English  peerage  of  Lyt- 
telton of  Frankley,  extinct  by  the 
decease  of  his  nephew,  to  the  greater 
part  of  whose  estates  he  had  suc- 
ceeded, was  revived  in  his  favour. 
His  lordship  married  in  June,  1761, 
Mary,  daughter  a^nd  co-heiress  of 
James  Macartney,  esq.  in  Ireland. 
By  this  lady,  who  died  in  1765,  he 
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&  daughter*  Hester,  married  to  Sir 
llichard  Colt  Hoare,  bart.  and  two 
isons,  George  Fulke  and  Charles 
Adam,  deceased.  His  lordship 
married  secondly,  in  1774,  Caro- 
line daughter  of  John  Bristow, 
esq.  by  whom  he  has  had  several 
children,  of  whom  only  two  have 
survived  him,^  viz.  Caroline  Anne, 
married  to  the  right  hon.  R.  P. 
Carew;  and  William  Henry,  one 
of  the  representatives  for  the  coun- 
ty of  Worcester.  His  lordship  is 
succeeded  in  his  honour  and  estate 
by  his  eldest  son,  George  Fulkcj 
now  lord  Lyttelton. 

16.  Peter  Isaac  Thelluson,  ba- 
ron Rendlesham. 

In  Park-street,  the  dowager  lady 
Mydelton,  77.  She  was  daughter 
and  co-heiress  of  George  Cart- 
wright,  esq.  of  Offington,  in  Not- 
tinghamshire) and  has  left  four  chil- 
dren, lord  Mydelton  and  three 
daughters :  the  countess  of  Scarbo- 
rough, the  hon.  Mrs.  Langley,  and 
the  hon.  Mrs.  Biddulph. 

At  the  rev.  H.  Hunter's,  Ham- 
mersmith, in  his  18th  year,  Mr. 
William  Gay,  only  son  of  the  late 
William  Gay,  esq.  of  Bale,  in  Noft- 
folk.  As  a  son  and  brother,  his 
duty,  love,  and  kindness,  few  ex- 
ceeded. His  unafiected  piety  and 
foodness  of  heart  will  long  endear 
is  memory  to  his  family  and 
friends. 

In  John-street,  Bedford -row, 
Mrs.  Vanderzee,  wife  of  Geo.  V.esq. 

In  Russel-square,  Mrs.  Trelaw- 
ny,  wife  of  captain  T.  of  the  Bed- 
fordshire militia. 

In  Fludyer-street,  A.  Windus, 
esq.  who  filled  the  office  of  cashier, 
and  other  departments  in  the  War- 
office,  27  years. 

25.  Rich.  Person,  M.A.Greek' 
professor  at  Cambridge. 

Vol.  L. 


Master  P.  T..  Widkett  aon  of 
Peter  Walker,  esq.  of  Gloooestcap^ 
place,  PortmaQ«8quare. 

Oct.  1*  John  Newman,  esq. 

2.  Rev.  William  James  Fr^cb^ 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridgev 
.  5.  John  Pym,  esq. 

8.  John  Sheldon,  ec^.  f.lLS^'y 

In  the  rules  of  the  King't  Bencti^ 
captain  £.  A.  Caulfield,  hte  of  Ite 
1st  Guards,  whose  appearance  oo^ 
the  stage,  and  the  crim.  con,  ac- 
tion, brought  against  him  by  captam 
Chambers,  are  subjects  brgeoenl 
notoriety.  For  the  damages  givan 
in  that  action,  he  had  been  co]^e4 
several  years.  Captain  C.  was 
nearly  related  to  the  earl  of  Charley 
mont ;  and,  by  his  mother's  sidep^ 
grandson  to  James  lord  Ruthven^ 
he  was  also  nearly  connected  with 
the  duke  of  Argyle,  lord  BulOg 
loi^  Elphinstone,  and  several  other 
ancient  families.  ^ 

lnHans<;place,Sloane-8treet,Mnu 
Cowell,  wife  of  lieutenant-cd.  C* 
late  of  the  first  battalion  of  royals. 

10.  Rev.  John  Beevor,  rector  of 
Great  and  Little  Burlington. 

15.  Marianne,  wife  of  gen.  H. 
E.Fox. 

16.  Rev«  James  Nasmith,  D.D. 
In    Upper    Harley-street,    H< 

Stracey,  esq^.  a  man  of  great  variety 
of  information ;  a  most  accoa|p>. 
plished  scholar ;  and  in  the  whole, 
range  of  polite  literature,  surpassed 
by  few^  a  man  of  strict  moral 
worth,  of  piety  without  cant,  and . 
of  uncommon  goodness  of  heart.   . 

At  Brompton  Grove,  Mrs.  Crro- 
gan,  widow  of  Francis  G*  esq.  71*  ^ 

In  Portugal'Street,  Grbsvenor-/ 
square,  Mrs.  Fyers,  wife  of  col.  F» 

54. 

22.  Mr.  R.  W.^  Jennings^  attor- 
ney at  law. 
In  Piccadilly^  Mr.  Brookes,  Ibt^ 
L  tery-office 
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tery-office  keeper  and  stock-bro- 
ker.  He  put  a  period  to  his  exist- 
eDce,  by  shooting  himself  through 
the  head.  The  recent  failure  in  the 
city  had  been  productive  of  some 
temporary  embarrassment  to  Mr. 
B.  but  it  is  believed  that  the  fatal 
event  was  occasioned  by  some  very 
illiberal  and  unfounded  insinuations 
which  were  thrown  out  against  his 
character  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 

In  Vere-street,  Clare-market, 
Mr.  Cullum,  cheesemonger.  From 
a  very  humble  beginning  Mr.  Cul- 
lum had  realized  full  60,000^.  in  the 
house  where  he  died:  he  contracted 
for  the  produce  of  many  large  dai- 
ries in  Somersetshire,  and  had 
made  some  considerable  purchases 
of  land  in  that  county. 

At  Dartford,  Peter  Gaussen,  esq. 
of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  22. 

In  Hiil-strect,  Berkeley-square, 
Catherine  Maria,  wife  of  William 
Leveson  Gower,  esq.  and  heiress  of 
the  late  Sir  John  Gresham,  hart. 

In  Upper  Berkeley-street,  Miss 
Saunders,  eldest  daughter  of  Dr. 
S. 

At  Greenwich,  Samuel  Gillam 
Mills,  esq. 

In  King-street,  Mrs.  Johnson, 
relict  of  Sam.  Johnson,  esq.  coun- 
sellor at  law,  and  the  last  surviving 
daughter  of  Hamon'  UEstrange, 
esq.  of  the  ancient  house  of  the 
L'Estranges,  of  Hunstanton.  This 
venerable  lady  was  born  in  the  year 
1712. 

^  At  Knightsbridge,  in  the  81st 
year  of  his  age,  and  57th  of  his 
ministry,  the  rev.  Dr.  John  Trot- 
ter, of  the  Scotch  church,  Swal- 
low'Street. 

InGuilford-street,  Anthony  Van 
Dam>  esq.  formerly  of  New  York, 
77. 

At  Hammersmith,  Mr.  S.  For- 


ster,  son  of  T.  F.  esq.  of  South- 
ampton-street, Bloomsbufy-squar^. 

28.  Mrs.  Charlotte  DalrymJ>T6. 

Nov.  3.  Isabella,  countess  of  Er- 
roL 

Rev.  Theophilus  Lindsay,  many 
years  minister  of  the  Unitariiui 
chapel  in  Essex-street. 

10.  At  his  seat  in  Berkshire,  the 
right  honourable  Guy  Carleton, 
lord  Dorchester,  knight  of  the 
Bath,  a  general  in  the  army,  colo- 
nel of  the  4th  or  Queen's  own  Dra- 
goons, governor  of  Fort  Charle- 
fnont  in  Ireland,  and  governor-ge- 
neral and  commander  in  chief  in 
Canada.  This  veteran  soldier  was 
one  of  the  oldest  officers  in  the 
British  army.  He  was  descended 
from  an  ancient  family  residing 
many  ages  at  Carleton,  in  Cum- 
berland, whence  the  survivors  re- 
moved into  Ireland :  of  the  ftmily, 
three  brothers,  who  espoused  the 
royal  cause  in  the  17th  century,]o8t 
their  lives  at  the  battle  of  Marston- 
Moor.  A  fourth,  wh(»  survived 
the  Restoration,  was  rewarded  for 
his  loyalty  with  the  bishopric  of 
Bristol.  From  this  prelate  his  lord- 
ship was  directly  descended.  He 
was  born  in  the5'ear  1722,  and  at  ' 
an  early  period  entered  into  the 
Guards,  in  which  corps  he  conti- 
nued until  the  year  H^S,  when  he 
was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant-co- 
lonel of  the  72nd  regiment.  Upon 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Seven  years 
war,  his  professiohal  knowledge 
was  put  to  an  honourable  test.  In 
1758  he  embarked  with  general 
Amherst  for  the  siege  of  Louis- 
burgh,  where  his  active  exertions 
obtained  him  considerable  reputa- 
tion. In  the  next  year  he  was  at  ' 
the  siege  of  Quebec,  under  the 
immortal  Wolfe ;  where  his  import- 
ant services  did  not  escape  the  no- 
tice 
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ti<^  of  bi9  superiors.    He  ^as  dtn-  nity  of ekeftibg  his  miliury  talents* 

gled  out  as  a  proper  oifi<cer,  to  be  He  -wm  not,  however,  aftc^ther 

Setaobid  with  ah  adequate  fbrce,  to  idle ;  ^hen  the  late  general  Marray 

Becbi:«  a  post  on  the  wei&tem  point  wab  r^calM  from  Quebec,  he  WM 

of  the  Isle  d'Orlefimd,   a  service  appointed  lie^Uenant'^oveirnor  of 

wbtck   h^  effectualiy  p^rfdrfti^.  that  protin^  $  ^»id  wheA  it  wte 

Some  ti^  after  he  t/vtis  again  de*  dtXisfitiiAim4  that  the  genfend  should 

tached  to  dislodge  the  Frencsh  ffom  n6l  ire%nni>  h^  was  piromoted  td 

Point-^v-Tretfipei  96  mht  distatit  th<»  gotieniAAtot  Ifi  his  room;  and 

from  G^uebec,  where  he  Was  eqilal*  he  continucfd  in  thJs  staitioa  for 

ly  succe^Alilb    The  next  service  ift  trtany  years.    Iti  1772  h^  was  ad*'' 

W4ilch  co^onel  Carleton  wa6  en-  danced  to  th^  rank  of  fAajoY-gene^ 

gaged,  was  at  the  sfcge  of  Belleiste^  ral  in  the  army,  and  ap|(>oilQted  oo^ 

#hefe  he  acted  in  Ih^  c^Spacity  Hi  lonel  of  t)ie47th  regimetit  of  foolu 

brigadier*generaK  having  been  hou  In  addllioYi  tb  these  nivo^rs  cohft^^ 

nbared  with  that  r^nk  oti  th^  spot  T«d  on  hfmby  hisaovereigni  he  had 

Ofi  which  he  received  his  first  Wound  the  haOpinesa  to  recefive  the  hai^d'Cif 

firom  the  enemy.    The  public  dils-  lady  Ma^y  Howard^  sistel*  to  tht 

patches  of  general  Hodgson^  who  late  earl  of  £ffingham.-^\Vhetl  th^ 

commanded   on  thm   Expeditions  cot^test  between  G^ieat  BritAhi  Ml 

spoke  in  terms  highly  flattering  of,  the  American  cdlonies  began  W 

the  conduct  of  the  brigadier.    In  wear  a  serious  aspect,  thi»  ttfinfsiri 

February,  1*76^,  he  was  p^moted  called  6ii  geberai  Carleton  For  bib 

to  the  rank  of  culon^d  In  the  ai^my,  advice ;  lind  ft  is  supposed  that  It 

and  soon  afterwards  he  embarkied  was    upon    his   suggestions  they* 

for  ^he  stoge  bf  thE  tia^>«Mnah.    In  brought  forward   the    celebnttM 

this  ardudus  enterprise  our  herb  had  Qdebec  bill.    During  the  agTtaihsft 

his  full  share  of  honourable  toil,  of  tHis  m^easu^e  in  the  House  of 

On  the  10th  of  June  he  wa^  de-  Commons,  the  general  was  ^exa^ 

laehed   from   the   camp   into  the  tothed  at  the  bar,  and  his  evidence 

woods  betw'e^n  Coximi^r  and  the  satisfying  both  sides  ofthe  House  of 

M'&t6,  with  a  body  Of  light  infan-  thie  expedieticy  of  the  measure,  tt 

try  artd  greoadiers,  who  invested  landed  ttf  cdurse  to  aiecelerate  its 

the  Moro  Cattle;  on  the  11th,  he  adbptiom     After  the  passing  of  the 

carried  the  Spanish  redoubt  dpon  Quebec  bill,  he  immodfateiy  re^^ 

Moro   Hiil,    establishinc^   a    post  paired  to  his  government^  and  had 

th^rte  3  but  ag£lin  he  had  the  misfor-  a  difficult  tdskto  petforin.  He  had 

fane  to  receive  a  Wound.    Many  few  troops  in  the   province^    ati'd 

o^^idr%s  however^  thougb.t  theni-  one  of  the  first  attehipts  made  by 

selviiid  fully  coin pvBnsated  for  these  the  Americans  was>  with  a  power&il 

actidents«  and  for  their  incessant  army,    to  gain    pOss^Ssioh   of  it;. 

faMgues,    by   the  ample  j'umj^   of  They  had  surprised  Ticonderagia 

prize-moni3y  they  shared  afier  their  and  Crown  Point.    General  Cism- 

conquest.     The  peacb  which  took  ton  formed  a  plan  fbr.thfe  IfecoVarjr 

place  after  the  end  of  this  Cam-  of  these  posts;   bot  for  #aot  JH 

paign  interrupted  the  ctirei^r  of  this  British  trbops^  and  the  cbrdial  eb^- 

aspirinis:  soldier,  and  h^  remained  operation  of  the  CaHadiahs.ltiidt^ 

several  years  Without  anv  opportu-  aign  failed.    'The  general  had  ilH^ 
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the  mortification  to  be  defeated  in 
the  field,  and  it  was  not  without 
.great  difficulty  and  address  that  he 
escaped  in  a  whale-boat  into  the 
town  of  Quebec.  Here  his  energy 
ofmind  became  conspicuous;  being 
almost  destitute  of  regular  troops, 
he  trained  the  inhabitants  to  arms, 
and  soon  put  the  place  in  such  a 
posture  of  defence  as  to  defeat  ge-* 
neral  Montgomery  in  his  attempt  to 
storm  it,  although  that  brave  officer 
led  the  forlorn  hope  in  person.  In 
the  first  discharge  of  a  well-directed 
fire  from  the  British  battery,  that 
intrepid  American  fell,  with  a  con- 
siderable number  of  his  men.  The 
assailants,  thus  deprived  of  their 
gallant  leader,  paused  but  did 
not  retreat,  and  they  sustained  a 
galling  fire  for  half  an  hour  longer 
from  cannon  and  musquetry,  be- 
fore they  finally  withdrew  from  the 
attack.  Quebec  was  thus  pre- 
served till  the  arrival  of  reinforce- 
ments from  England.  As  soon  as 
he  had  received  these,  he  drove  the 
enemy  from  his  province,  and  pre- 
pared to  take  revenge  for  his  pre- 
vious disappointments,  ^or  this 
purpose  he  endeavoured  to  engage 
the  Indians  in  the  English  interest ; 
but,  from  the  well-known  humanity 
of  his  disposition,  we  have  reason 
to  conclude,  he  never  approved  of 
the  shocking  enormities  which  they 
perpetrated  when  not  under  his 
personal  observation.  He  advanced 
with  a  powerful  army  towards  the 
lakes  ;  to  obtain  the  complete  com- 
mand of  which,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  equip  some  armed  vessels, 
which  hadbeen  constructed  in  Eng- 
land; but  this  work  took  up  so 
much  time,  that  the  season  was  far 
advanced  before  they  were  com- 
pleted. When  this  was  done,  he 
immediately  attacked  the  American 


jt- 


flotilla  on  Lake  Champlain,  under 
the  command  of  general  Arnold^ 
and  totally  defeated  it;  but  the 
lateness  of  the  season  obliged  him 
to  abandon  further  operations,  and 
to  return  into  Canada  for  winter 
quarters. — It  was  expected  that  ge- 
neral Carleton  would  have  been 
employed  in  the  ensuing  campaign, 
but  it  is  believed  he  declined  so  ha- 
zardous a  service,  with  the  small 
number  of  troops  that  were  al- 
lowed. The  fate  of  general  Bur- 
goyne  under  that  foreseen  disad- 
vantage, justified  general  Carleton's 
refusal.  On  Burgoyne's  arrival  to 
supersede  him,  general  Carleton 
evinced  no  censurable  jealousy ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  exerted  himself  to  . 
the  utmost,  to  enable  his  successor 
to  take  the  field  to  advantage.  He 
then  resigned  his  government  to  ge- 
neral Halimand,  and  returned  to 
England,  where  his  merit,  in  so 
ably  and  effectually  defending  Que- 
bec, procured  him  a  red  ribbon. 
In  1781  he  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed sir  Henry  Clinton  as  comman- 
der  in  chief  in  America,  and  on  his  ^ 
arrival  at  New  York,  he  began  and 
completed  many  excellent  reforms. 
He  broke  up  the  band  of  American 
loyalists,  whose  conduct  had  given 
umbrage  to  the  well-disposed.  He 
checked  the  profuse  and  useless  ex- 
penditure of  money  in  several  de- 
partments, and  restrained  the  ra- 
pacity of  the  commissaries ;  he  had 
the  credit  also  of  having  done  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  soften  the  ri- 
gours of  war,  and  to  conciliate  the 
minds  of  the  Americans.  In  this 
situation  he  continued  until  peace 
was  established  between  the  twa 
countries,  when,  after  an  interview 
with  general  Washington,  he  eva^ 
Guated  New  York,  and  returned. to 
England.    During  his  residence  in 
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London  before  his  last  appoiot- 
raent,  he  acted  as  one  of  the  com- 
missioners of  public  accounts.  He 
retained  the  command  of  the  47th 
regiment  of  foot  until  1790,  when 
he  was  promoted  to  that  of  the  15th 
dragoons,  which  he  held  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  It  having  been  re-" 
solved  to  put  the  British  possessions 
in  North  America  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  governor-general,  sir  Guy 
Carleton,  now  created  lord  Dor- 
chester, was  appointed  to  that 
powerful  and  important  office, 
having  under  his  authority  all  the 
northern  settlements,''  except  New- 
foundland. In  this  situation  and- 
government  he  remained  several 
years,  still  acquiring  fresh  reputa- 
tion. Since  his  return  to  England/ 
his  lordship  has  led  a  very  retired 
life,  chiefly  residing  in  the  country. 
He  is  succeeded  in  his  .title  and 
estate  by  his  eldest  son  Thomas,  a 
general  in  the  army,  lieutenant-go- 
vernor of  New  Brunswick,  and  co- 
lonel en  second  of  the  60th  foot. 

11.  At  Bath,  sir  Henry  Paulet 
St.  John  Mildmay,  hart.  M.  P.  for 
the  county  of  Hants,  4«8.  He  was 
the  son  of  the  late  sir  Henry  Pau- 
let, who  was  created  a  baronet  in 
1772,  and  whom  he  succeeded  in 
1784.  The  addition  of  Mildmay 
was  made  in  consequence  of  his 
marriage  to  a  Hampshire  heiress  of 
that  name,  who  survives  him,  and 
by  whom  he  has  left  fifteen  chil- 
dren. Sir  Henry  first  came  into 
parliament  for  Westbury,  in  Wilt- 
shire, in  1796,  and  was  elected  for 
the  city  of  Winchester  in  1802. 
At  the  general  election  in  1806,  he 
was  almost  unanimously  called  for- 
ward by  a  very  large  meeting,  held 
at  Chichester,  to  join  Mr.  Chute, 
in  opposition  to  the  other  candi- 
dates, Mr.  Thistlethwaite  and  the 


hon.  Wip.  Herbert.    In  thii  lum- 
test,  after  an  arduous  Btruggle,  he 
was  yusuccessful ;  but,  as  ne  ener* 
getically  expressed  himself  in  his 
address  at  the  close  of  the  election, 
<<  defeated,  but  not  dismayed,  and 
when  the  hour  of  honourable  strugw 
gle  shall  dgain  arrive,  I  shall  be 
found  at  my  post.*  -    This  pledge 
he  redeemed  at  the  ensuing  ^onCest^ 
in  the  following  year,  when  he  and 
his  colleague,  Mr.   Chute,   were 
both  returned  by  a  very  lai^  nm- 
jority,  after  one  day's  poll. '  We 
need  ofiPer  no  other  panegyric  thm 
what  is  contained  in  the  address  ef 
one   of  the  gendemen  who  noir 
offers  himself  as  a  candidate  lo  sne* 
ceed  him,  and  who  declares,  tki^ 
<<  though  he  had  hem,  opposed  tm 
him  in  political  differences,  be  erer' 
respected  his  talents  and  tuSTUP- 
taes."  Sir  Henry  certainly  injured 
a  naturally  tender  constitation  bjr 
his  great  exertions  at  both  these 
contests,  and  his  unwearied  ap[4l-' 
cation  to  the  laborious  duties  of  i 
constant  attendance  in  parliament 
The  conduct  of  sir  Henry,  as  a 
member  of  the  legislative  body,  has 
been  distinguished  for  manly  inde* 
pendence.    In  1796,  he  voted  for 
a  censure  on  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  coU 
leagues,  for  the  particular  dieasure 
of  voting  subsidies  without   the 
knowledge  of  parlianient ;  bat  in' 
1802,  when  thai  statesman  was  oat 
of  oiHce,  he  opposed  those  "who 
wished  to  criminate  his  conduct, 
and   boldly   asserted    his    belieff 
«  that  to  William  Pitt  England  was 
indebted  for  the  preservation  of  her 
laws  and  religion,  and  the  kfng'for 
the  crown  which  he  then  wore.** 
He    concluded   with  moving  an 
amendment,  containing  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  ex-minister,  .for  his 
pre-eminent  services  to  the  country,. 

which 
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ivhich  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
159.— Ill    1803,   sir   Henry   lucide 
some  remarks  on  the  delay  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  navy,  in  re- 
spect to  their  reports,  and  adduced 
the  case  of  Mr.  Taylor,  a  block- 
maker    and    contractor,  who  had 
b«en  discharged,  as  one  of  great 
hardship  toan  individual. — In  1803, 
he   also  objected  to  some  of  the 
provisions  in  the  new  income  tax 
bill.     In   IbOi,  he  voted  with  sir 
John  Wrottesley,  on  the    motion 
of  the  latter  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  conduct  of  the  government  du- 
ring^the  insurrection  in  Dublin ;  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Pitt's  proposition  re- 
laMve  to  the  state  of  our  naval  force, 
mA  of  Mr.  Fox's  motion  for  a  re- 
trospective inquiry  into  the  provi- 
sions for    our    national    defence. 
When  lord  Melville's  conduct  came 
under  the  review  of  the  house,  he 
iva^  one  of  those  who  voted  for  re- 
ferring it  to  the  decision  of  a  select 
committee;  and  afterwards  sat  in 
the  committee  of  twenty-one,  ap- 
pointed to  examine  the  tenth  report 
of  the   naval  commissioners.     In 
the  same  year  sir  Henry  appeared 
ID  the  character  of  an  author,  in. 
the  re-publication,  in  seven  octavo 
\oJumes,  of  The  Light  of  Nature 
Pursued,  by  Abraham  Tucker,  esq. 
which  he  revised  and  corrected,  with 
the  addition  of  some  account  of  the 
^thor.— rSir  Henry  generally  re- 
sidiid  at  Dugmersfield  Park,  near 
Qdiham,    Hampshire,    and    com- 
ipanded  the  Dagmersfield  Volun- 
teers.    His  hospitality  was    open 
and  liberal,  like  his  manners ;  and 
his  humanity  was  evinced  by  his 
visits  to  the  various  gaols  of  the 
metropolis,  in  company  with  the  be- 
nevolent Nield,  and  his  muniticent 
donations  to  the  poor.     The  com- 
jplaint  that  proved  fatal  was  a  dis- 


ease of  the  liver,  with  which  bo  had 
bL:en  lung  aifiicted,  and  which  he 
endured  with  manly  tiroinesiL  ^nd 
patient  resignation.  He  is  suc- 
ceeded in  his  titles  andesiatef ,  com- 
puted at  the  annual  value  of  i^5,00(y« 
by  his  eldest  son  Henry,  22  years 
of  age. 

At  his  rectory  of  Ruan-X>any- 
home,   near   Tregony,    Cornwall, 
the  rev.  J.  Whitaker.— He.   was 
born  at  Manchester  about  th^  y^ai^ 
1735.     Of  the  school  part  of  liis 
education    wo  know  little  or  no- 
thing, but  that  he  went  early  to 
Oxford,  where  he  was  elected  fel- 
low of  C.C.C,  and  where  he  disf-. 
covered,  in  a  very  short  time,  ^QS9 
originalities    and    poculiaritie^  qC 
mind,  whigh  afterwards  so  strongly* 
marked  him  as  an  author  and  ^.  % 
man.     His.  vigour  of  intellect  att 
once  displayed  itself  ampngst  hi^ 
acquaintance;  but  whilst  his  ani- 
mated   conversation    ditew    m^ny 
around  him,  a  iew  wer^  repeljied 
from  the  circle  by  his  impati^ncQ  of 
contradiction.     The  character  of 
his  genius,  however,  was  soon  de- 
cided in  literary  composition.     In. 
1771,  Mr.  Whitaker  published  l^ipj 
**  History  of  Manchester,"  in  qua^-. 
to— a  work  distinguished  for  acut^i 
ness  of  research,  bold  imaginatdop^ 
independent  sentiiqi^pt,  and  correct 
in  formation.     Nor  does  its  corapQ-. 
sition   less    merit    our    applause; 
whether  we  have  respect  to  the  ap-: 
rangement  of  the  materials,  t)i^ 
style,  or  the  language.    With  r^i^ 
gard  to  the  general  subject,,  it  09^ 
be  observed,  that  Mr.  W.  wai^  tb(^ 
first  writer  who  could  so  lightt^pthQ 
regiqp    of  antiquarianism^   as    l<^ 
dissipate  its  obscurity,  even  to  tb^ 
eyes  of  ordinary  spectatPfiS..    The^ 
discoveries  of  our  antiquaries,  ion 
deed,  have  been  attended  with  no 
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Irilliant  f uccess ;  and  Whitaker'a 
<<  Maocbester''  is  perhaps  tb^ 
only  book  in  whiph  the  truth  of 
our  Island  history  has  been  elucida- 
ted by  the  hand  of  a  master.  It  is 
rather  singular,  that  this  work  was, 
in  the  order  of  merit  as  well  as  time, 
the  first  of  Mr.  Whitaker's.  publi- 
cations. In  proportion  as  he  ad- 
vanced in  life»  his  imagination  seemSf 
by  a  strange  inversion  of  what  is 
characteristic  of  our  nature,  to  hav^ 
gained  an  ascendancy  over  his  judgr 
ment,  and  we  shall  perceive  mor^ 
of  fancy  and  of  passion,  of  con* 

i'ecture  and  hypothesis,  in  some  of 
lis  subsequent  productions,  th^n 
just  opinion,  or  deliberate  investi- 
gation. Mr.  Whitaker's  "  Genu- 
me  History  of  the  Britons  As- 
serted,'' an  octavo  volume,  pub- 
lished in  1782,  may  be  accepted  IM 
a  sequel  to  **  The  Manchester.'' 
It  contains  a  complete  refutation  of 
Macpherson,  whose  <<  Introduc- 
tion to  the  History  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland"  is  full  of  palpable 
mistakes  and  misrepresentations. 
In  1773,  we  find  Mr.  W.  the  morn- 
ing preacher  of  Berkeley-Chapel ; 
to  which  office  he  had  been  apt- 
pointed  by  a  Mr.  Hughes ;  but, 
about  the  end  of  the  following 
year,  he  was  removed  from  that 
situation.  This  gave  occasion  to 
"  The  Case  between  Mr.  W.  and 
Mr.  Hughes,  relative  to  the  mora- 
ing-preachership  of  Berkeley-Cha- 
pel ;"  in  which  Mr.  W.  relates  soQiQ 
remarkable  particulars,  and  de- 
clares himself  unalterably  deter- 
mined to  carry  the  matter  into 
Wesjtminster-Hall."  He  actually 
used  his  utmost  efforts  to  bring  his 
determination  into|action,  but  the 
fervour  of  his  resentment  threw 
him  off  his  guard;  and  he  ex- 
pressed himself  so  indiscreetly,  that 


bis  *^  Case"  was  coQiMd«re4  m  fi 
libel  by  the  court  of  filing's  Baoidv 
During  his  residence  in  Lond^o^lip 
had  aa  opportunity  of  conversiiog 
with  severed  of  our  mostcelebrai|b($ 
writers;  among  whom  were  tfaf 
author  of  "  The  Rambler,''  im^ 
the  historian  of  the  Koman  Emr 
pire.  It  dees  not  appear^  iodee^i 
that  Johnson  was  much  attached  tf 
Whitaker.  Eqi^dly  strong  in  ifqt 
derstanding,  equally  tenacious  of 
opinion,  and  equally  iiiipassioiie4 
in  conversatioa»  it  is  not  probafaJf 
that  they  should  aaucably  coalaicie 
on  all  occasious.  In  the  Ossiaiaiii 
controversy,  they  were  decidedly 
hostile.  With  Gibbon,  Mr.  % 
y^s^s  well  acquainted;  and  lhe  sum 
nuscript  of  the  first  v  olucneof  <<  Tb0, 
Pecline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  £» 
pire,"  w^  submitted  to  Mr*  Whi? 
taker's  inspection.  But. what  WBB- 
hh  surprise,  when,  aa  be  read  tb« 
same  volume  in  printi^  tbat  chapley 
whi<^  has  been  so  obngjiious  to  tb^ 
Christian  world,  w»8  then  first  iOf^^ 
troduced  to  his  notice?  Thai 
chapter,  Gibboft  had  suppressed  in 
the  manuscript,  over-awed  by  Mr* 
Whitaker's  high  character,  aD4 
afraid  of  his  censure.  And,  in 
fact,  that  the  historian  should  hatv# 
shrunk  from  his  indignant  eye,  mw 
well  be  conceived,  wlien  we  see  bia> 
Christian  principle  and  his  maply 
spirit  uniting  in  th^  rejection  of  4 
living  of  considerable  yalue,  which 
was  at  this  time  offered  him  bv  n 
Unitarian  patron.— -He  spurnea  a( 
the  temptation,  aod  pitied  the  nib* 
ducer.  Of  bis  integrity,  howew» 
some  recompense  was  now  at  hand; 
And  about  the  year  1778,  he  suc- 
ceeded* as  fellow  of  Corpus  Christie 
College,  to  the  rectory  of  Ruan- ' 
Lanyhorne,  Cornwall,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  livings  in  the  gilV  of 
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that  college?,  where  he  had  pro- 
ceeded to  his  degree  of  B.D.  and 
into  that  county  he  went,  to  reside 
upon  his  rectory.  There,  it  might 
have  been  expected,  that  retirement 
and  leisure  would  greatly  favour 
the  pursuits  of  literature ;  and 
that,  though  "  the  converser,"  ( to 
use  an  expression  of  Mr.  W.)  had 
disappeared,  the  author  would 
break  forth  with  new  energies. 
But  Ruan-Lanyhorne  was,  for  se- 
veral years,  no  tranquil  seat  of  the 
Muses.  That  pleasant  seclusion 
was  now  the  scene  of  contest — but 
of  contest  which  (in  the  opinion  of 
the  writer  of  this  memoir)  was  ab- 
solutely unavoidable.  Mr.  Whita- 
ker  had  proposed  a  tythe-compo« 
aition  to  his  parishioners  by  no 
means  unreasonable.  This  they 
refused  to  pay :  but  Mr.  Whitaker 
was  steady  to  his  purpose.  A  rup- 
ture [ensued  between  the  parties— 
the  tythes  were  demanded  in  kind- 
disputes  arose  upon  disputes — ani- 
mosities were  kindled — and  litiga- 
tions took  place.  That  Mr.  Whita- 
ker was  finally  victorious,  afforded 
pleasure  to  the  friends  of  the  rec- 
tor, and,  let  us  add,  to  the  friends 
of  justice  and  of  truth.  Yet  it 
was  long  before  harmony  was  re- 
stored to  Ruan-Lanyhorne.  That 
his  literary  schemes  had  been  so 
disagreeably  interrupted,  was  the 
subject  of  general  regret.  But  the 
conscientious  pastor  looked  with  a 
deeper  concern  to  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of 'his  parishioners.  He  saw 
with  sorrow  their  aversion  from  his 
preaching — their  indifference  to  his 
instructions — their  repugnance  to 
iiis  authority ;  and  <'  he  laboured 
more  abundantly  ;"  till,  after  a  few 
years,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to 


perceive  a  visible  alteration  in  the 
behaviour  of  the  principal  parishion- 
ers; and  a  mutual  good  under- 
standing was  established  between 
the  pastor  and  his  flock.  His  cor- 
dial, his  familiar  manner,  indeed^ 
was  always  pleasing  to  those  whom 
prejudice  had  not  armed  against 
him :  and,  in  proportion  as  they 
became  acquainted  with  his  kina 
disposition,  the  transitoriness  of 
his  resentments,  and,  afler  inju- 
ries, his  promptness  to  forgive,  and 
anxious  wish  to  be  forgiven ;  they 
endeavoured  more  and  more  to  cul- 
tivate his  friendship,  and  at  length 
loved  and  revered  him  as  their  fa- 
ther. Nothing  can  more  fully  dis- 
play the  warmth  of  his  affections, 
his  zeal  as  a  minister  of  Christ,  or 
his  impassioned  style  of  eloquence, 
than  those  "  Sermons,"*  which  he 
published  in  1783;  af^er  having 
preached  them  to  his  parishioners, 
we  doubt  not  with  a  voice  and 
manner  to  penetrate  the  conscience, 
and  strike  conviction  into  the  soul, 
to  awaken  the  tears  of  penitence, 
and  elevate  the  hopes  of  the  Chris- 
tian to  the  abodes  of  immortality. 
That  he  should  have  published  so 
little  in  the  line  of  his  profession, 
is,  perhaps,  to  be  regretted;  though 
his  **  Origin  of  Arianism''  be  a 
large  volume,  it  is  a  controversial 
tract,  full  of  erudition  and  inge- 
nious argumentation.  We  have 
read  no  other  work  of  Mr.  W.  in 
divinity,  except  "  The  Real  Ori- 
gin ot  Government"  (expanded 
into  a  considerable  treatise,  from 
a  sermon  which  he  had  preached 
before  bishop  Buller,  at  his  lord- 
ship^s  primary  visitation),  and 
«  The  Introduction  to  FlindelPs 
Bible.''  This  has  been  much  ad- 
mired 


They  are  intitled  "  Sermons  uiK)iv.Death,  Judgment,  Heaven,  and  Hell'* 
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nrired  9s  a  masterly  piece  of  elo- 
quence. In  the  mean  time,  the 
antiquary  was  not  at  rest.  His 
"  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,"  pub- 
lished in  1787,  in  three  octavo  vo- 
lumes ;  his  «  Course  of  Hannibal 
over  the  Alps,"— his  "  Ancient 
Cathedral  of  Cornwall," — his«*  Sup- 
plement to  Mr.  Polwhele's  Antiqui- 
ties of  Cornwall,*' — his  "  London," 
and   his  "  Oxford,"   (both  as  yet 


noply  of^  truth  in  defence  of  our 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitution* 
It  was  there  he  struck  his  adversa- 
ries with  consternation,  and  we  be* 
held  the  host  of  jacobins  shrinkinff 
away  from  before  his  face,  anct 
creeping  into  their  caverna  of  dark** 
ness.  But  we  are  here  perhaps^ 
betrayed  into  expressions  too  vie- 
lent  u>r  plain  prose,  which  remindi 
us  of  another  part  of  our  friiendV 


in  MS. J  furnish  good  evidence  of    literarycharacter— wemeanhiapo* 
an  imagmation  continually  occupied    etical  genius.   That  he  contributed 


in  pursuits  which  kindled  up  its 
brightest  flame,  though  not  always 
of  that  judgment,  discretion,  or 
candour,  which,  if  human  charac- 
ters  had  been  ever  perfect,  we 
should  have  expected  from  a  Whit- 
aker.  In  criticism,  however  (where 
writing  anonymously,  he  would 
probably  have  written  as  temper  or 
caprice  suggested ) ,  we  find  him,  for 
the  most  part,  candid  and  good-na« 
tured — not  sparing  of  censure,  nor 
yet  lavish  of  applause — and  afford- 
ing us,  in  numerous  instances,  the 
most  agreeable  proofs  of  genuine 
benevolence.  Even  in  the  instance 
of  Gibbon,*  where  he  has  been 
thought  severe  beyond  all  former 
example,  we  have  a  large  mixture 
of  the  sweet  with  bitterness.  It 
was  the  critique  on  Gibbon  that 
contributed  greatly  to  the  reputa- 
tion of ««  The  English  Review,"  in 


some  hne  pieces  of  p6etr/to  "  the 
Cornwall  and  Devon  poets,''  is  well 
known.  These  wei^  published  in 
two  small  octavo  volumea;  and' the 
editor  has  now  in  his  possession  s 
fiufficient  .qoantity  of  good  verse^ 
by  Mr.  Whitaker,  to  fill  forty  or 
fifty  pages  of  a  third  volume^  no# 
in  contemplation.  The  last  work 
upon  whidi  Mr.  Whitaker  em-' 
ployed  his  pen  was  a  life  of  St.* 
Neot,  the  eldest  brother  of  ;king 
Alfred,  which,  Indeed,  has  not 
yet  made  its  appeiEiitince,  but  niosif 
of  the  proof  sheets  of  which '  he 
lived  to  correct.  We  have  thta^ 
with  rapid  glances,  reviewed  the 
productions  of  Mr.  W.  in  the  sevei 
i'al  departments  of  the  ^istoriaqi' 
the  theologist,  the  critic,  the'polf-| 
tician  and  the  poet.  Versatilityy 
like  Whitaker's,  is,  ra  truth,  of  rare 
occurrence. '  But  still  mote  rare  is 


which  Mr.  W.  was  the  author  of    the   splendor  of  original  genius/ 


many  valuable  articles.  To  his 
pen,  also,  "  The  British  Critic;" 
•and  "  The  Antijacobin  Review," 
were  indebted  for  various  pieces  of 
tritidsm.  But  the  strength  of  his 
]>rinciplcs  is  no  where  more  appa- 
rent than  in  those  articles  where  he 
comes  forward,  armed  with  the  pa- 


exhibited  in  walks  so  various.  Not 
that  Mr.  W.  was  equally  happy  in 
them  all.  His  characteristic  traits 
as  a  winter,  wefe  acute  discern* 
men  ty  and  a  velocity'  of  ideas  which 
acquired  new' force  in  composition^ '. 
and  a  power  of  combining  imager 
in  a  manner  peculiarly  stnkingand 

of 


*  Whitaker's  Review  of  Gibbon's  History  (vols.  iv.  v.  and  vi*)  vriipnally  ajH 

l^eared  in  the  English  Review.  ** 
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of  flinging  on  every  topic  of  dis- 
cussion the  strongest  illustration. 
With  little  scruple,  therefore,  we 
hazard  an  opinion,  that  though  his 
chief  excellence  be  recognized  in 
antiquarian  research,  he  would 
bave  risen  to  higher  eminence  as  a 
poet,  had  he  cultivated  in  early 
youth,  the  favour  of  the  muses, 
})e  this,  however,  as  it  may— there 
are  none  who  will  deem  us  extrava* 
gant  in  pronouncing,  that  Mr.  W. 
was  a  <*  great''  literary  character, 
tha^  he  was  '*  good"  as  well  as 
great,  would  sufficiently  appear  in 
the  recollection  of  any  period  of 
bii  life ;  whether  we  saw  him  aban- 
doning preferment  from  principle, 
aodheardhim<<  reasoning  of  righte- 
ousness and  judgment  to  come ;'' 
or  whether,  amongst  his  pai'ishion- 
€rs,  we  witnessed  his  unaffected 
earnestness  of  preaching,  his  hu- 
mility in  conversing  with  the  poor- 
est cottagers,  liis  sincerity  in  assist- 
ing them  wiih  advice,  his  tender- 
ness in  offering  them  consolation, 
and  his  charity  in  relieving  their 
distresses.  It  is  true,  to  the  same 
warmth  of  temper,  together  with  a 
sense  of  good  intentions,  we  must 
attribute  an  irritability  at  times  de- 
structive of  social  comfort,  an  im« 
petuousness,  tliat  brooked  not  op- 
position, and  bore  down  all  before 
it^  This  precipitation  was  in  part 
also  to  be  traced  to  his  ignorance 
of  the  world ;  to  his  simplicity  in 
believing  others  like  himself,  pre^ 
cisely  what  they  seemed  to  be ;  and 
op  the  detection  of  his  error,  his 
^ger  at  dissimulation  or  hypocrisy. 
But  his  general  good  humour,  his 
hospitality,  and  bis  convivial  plea- 
santry, were  surely  enough  to  atone 


for  those  sudden  bursts  of  paasion, 
those  flashes  which  betrayed  his 
<<  human  frailty,''  but  still  argued 
genius.  And  they  who  knew  bow 
*<  fearfully  and  wonderfully  he  was 
made,"  could  bear  from  a  Whitaker 
what  they  could  not  so  well  havq 
tolerated  in  another.  In  his  fami- 
ly, Mr.  W.  was  uniformly  regular ; 
nor  did  he  suffer  at  any  time  his 
literary  cares  to  trench  on  his  do- 
mestic duties.  The  loss  of  such  a 
man  must  be  deemed  as  it  were  a 
chasm  both  in  public  and  private 
life.  But  for  the  latter,  we  may 
truly  say,  that  if  ever  wife  had 
cause  to  lament  the  kind  and  faith- 
ful husband,  or  ''^children  the  affec- 
tionate parent;  or  servants  the  in- 
dulgent master,  the  family  at  Ruan- 
Lanyhorne  must  feel  their  loss  irre^ 
parable. t  Such  was  the  historian 
of  Manchester,  and  the  rector  of 
Kuau-Lanyhorne,  olT  whom  we 
have  given  a  very  hasty  sketch,  we 
hope,  however,  a  just  and  impar- 
tial one.  That  he  should  have 
lived  to.  the  age  of  78  is  rather  to 
he  iKiV)46i^9d.  For,  strong  as  was 
his  bodily  constitution,  his  mind 
^ver  active  and  restless,  must  have 
worn  out  (we  should  have  pre- 
sumed) even  that  athletic  frame 
k}ng  before  the  period  assigned  to 
man's  existence*  Amidst  his  ar« 
dent  and  indefatigable  researches 
into  the  antiquities  of  London,  his 
friends  detected  the  first  symptoms 
of  bodily  decay.  His  journey  to 
London,  his  vast  exertions  there 
in  procuring  information,  his  ener«' 
getic  and  various  conversation  with 
Uterary  characters,  brought  on  a 
debility  which  he  little  regarded, 
till  it  alarmed  him  in  a  stroke  of  pa- 
ralysis^ 


•  Two  amiable  daughters. 

f  Mrs.  W.  was  a  Miss  Tregenna,  of  an  ancient  Comisk  bmHy, 
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raly  »i«.  From  t\m  he  nf^T^r  rt ca^ 
vered  to  such  a  d^r^q  99^to  ba  ai)]s 
to  resMcpe,  with  nny  good  ciffQCt,  hii^ 
studies  or  occupatioos*  9^%l  (qP: 
the  last  yeQr,  his  declii^  bins  beq^ 
gradi^al ;  and  it  was  such,  a^  oiig^ 
be  contemplated  wi(h  pU^suJT^j^ 
since  he  was  sensible  of  bis  ap* 
proaching  dissolution^  y^  invjiFi^'' 
biy  supported  by  th^  faith,  of  ^ 
Christian.  His  indeed  ^^fl^. tb£t  ir9'\ 
signation,  the  cheer fi\lo§sf^  bQqoa^<« 
iog  a.  prin^jtive  disciplo,  of  thM  Ji^ 
8US,  in  whjQse  mercies  h^  ^%\}0^^4k. 
^d  to  whom  only  he  lopt;^  fqr  itQ^ 
ceptanqe.  Andhewhp^pulAd^.iyf 
comfovt  £rom  the  prospe^^tpf  dja^ij^ 
should  keep  ip  vi^w  this:  venonMN 
divine,  who  at  peaqe  with  hixQibel^ 
bis  fellow-creatures,  and  his  Q^di 
sank  as  into  quiet  slumber,  withpi^ 
a  trouble  or  a  paio»  and  wl^  a 
smile  on  hi^  countenaiH?e  e?(pir^ 

20.  Captain  Thomas  Pacres* 

9.8.  Sir  Richard  HiiJ. 

29.  Thomj^^  PantOD^  esq.  br^ 
ther  to  the  late  duchesa  of  Aoca^- 
^er« 

Admiral  sir  Tlioma^  Pa^ey^bavt. 

At  Rome,  in  the  6f7thyeaf;  of  bee 
a^p,  t]iQ  celebrated  aplistg^Angeliq^ 
KaufFnf^an.—The  ilin(^s&  vf  hipi^  pr^^ 
ceded  her  difss^jubion:  was,  (oi^g  and 
painful  but  sustainecl  with  pJPUJl 
fortitude,  and  expqapiariy;  re&igna^ 
tion.  In  Rome,  where  lb€}  love  of 
the  arts  is  the  spie  sentiment  tbi^ 
has  survived  the  shipwre^jlj;  of  iM 
glory,  the  death  ofthi^dis^nguish^tJI 
perjson  caused  an  univer^  seo/sa- 
tioDp  People  of  all  voioksi  WQf§ 
e.muIou^  to  testify,  tji^ii:  re^ect^  tijip, 
her  memory.  Her:  fiiP^.^)  o\)^ 
quies  wQre  perfQf,m(^d  i^tith  d^o- 
roqs  pomp,  ^[|d  mpri^  tjbai)  usma) 
solemnity.  Maijy  of-^he^^^^y* 
above  100  ecclesiasticiit  iAjth^'ba^ 
bits  of  their  several  orilars,  Wfi6^  tbQ 


H 


i9liefifil)eci(  oC  idl  tbn  litQUary  m^q^ 
ties  at  Rome,  ^ked  i^  the  procc^ 
^pn.  ThQ  pall  wa»  supportefl  by 
young]ad!e«,»  ^sesiediAwbitQ;,  aa4 
immediately  after  the  corpse,  49i]|# 
of  Afiigelica'a  best  pjbpturfs  wtre 
^playQd«.,bar(^^  upon  thealioulder* 
of  the  mournera, 

.  4t  bis  brothear's.hoqse^  AitU 
phi  Terrace,  universally  regrettied* 
Chafes  Minier»  esq.  of  Oakfield 
Lodge,  Croydon. 

AtEdi|id)Mtgb,  MrkGeoi|[eRf jdy 
printei:,  a  g^th^man  bigbljr  W 
spisctabie!  in  cbawiter  ava  lo  ta« 
lents.  He  had  formerly  beea  t^ 
editor  of  two  of  the  principal  news« 
papers  ofthe  Scotch  metropolis. 

Dec  5;  Anna  Maria»  l^arpiHraf 
Forester,  whose  title  devolved  on 
tbe.  horn  J.  QtimstoQ,  M,  P.  eldest 
8^  of  iprdf  Grim^ton. 

4sHoD*  Henriflita'SppbipJPbjpjpiiii 
eldpsli  dftilgfater  of  ],ora  Mulg^^ 

Henry  Arundel,  eighth  1dsc| 
Arupdel  of  Wardour,  and  a  count 
of  tbe  holy  Roman  empire^ 

12,  At.  Plymoutby  on,  l^avd-  tb^ 
Pi^rthj^o,  of  18  guns,  of  which:  h^ 
was  captain,  Mr.  John  Bapset  Bal« 
derston,  in  his  S^tb  year.  He 
died  in  epnsequence  of  a  pistol 
shot,  basely  aimed,  s^  him  by  oq# 
of  the  ma^te^r's  malea.  pf  the  Fiu> 
^biQP,  which  has  deprijired  the  nayjr 
of  a».  ^:{:ceiljen(  ^  zealqu^  oS^QefVf 
Hq  14  upiy^82(lly  regn^t|;«ad  by  his 
YQJiatioi9#Jm.d  f^ieiida,  and  p^fticu- 
Iftfly  by  thQ  ship's  qompany  of  tbt 
P^r^i^,  apd  haa  laU.  9  «M>tbef 
apfi.t^O jiftlW^^to  larqifi^t  the  }{m  of 
afl.  aJEsol^n^ite;  son  and  brother*. 

HugPi  Jifeynell,  e^q,  so,  n^A 
knpwn  on  tbp  tupf  apd<  in  all  tb# 
fashionable  circles,  foi:  bfdf  %.ff9lH 
tury  pei^,  died  qn  Wodli^ay 
gipr^iiM^  at  the  ^ge  of  8i  yepfliU 
Uq  hadbiseof  epqat^y  ott^l^  by 

paralytic 
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paralytic  itrokes.      He  has  left  a  thedral  church  of  Hereford,  to  be 

large  property  behind  him.  chosen  dean  of  the  said  cathedral 

17.    Mark  Sprott,  esq.   famous  church,  tjice  rev.  Dr.  Nathan  W^ 

for  his  evidence  in  the  trial  of  lord  thercll,  dec— Rer.  Samuel  Birch, 

Melville.  M.  A.  fellow  of  St.  John's  Collese, 

22.  The  dowager  lady  Shelly.  Cambridge  (son  of  aldeiman  B.) 

24.  Aged  10!*,  Thomas  Clee,  of  presented  to  the  united  rectories  of 

Mitcham,  in  Surrey.  St.  Mary,  Woolnoth,  and  St.  Mary, 

28.  At  Bath,  the  rev.  John  Dun-  Wooldiurch  Haw  in  the  city  of 

can,  D.  D.  London,  vice  rev.  John  Newton, 

30.  Alan  Lord  Gardner,  admiral  dec. — Rev.  William  Long,  LL.  B. 

of  the  white.  presented  to  th^rectory  of  Polham 

James  Bucknal  Grimston,  lord  St.  Mary  with  the  chapel  of  St. 

Verulam,  viscount  Grimston.  Mary-Magdalenthereuntoannexed, 

Near  Rotheram,  aged  101,  Mrs.  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  vice  rev* 

Anne  Addy.  Thomas  Bo  wen,  dec— Rev.  Mi- 

chael   Stirling,  presented  to  the 

church  and  parish  of  CargiU,  in  the 

PROMOTIONS  in  the  Year  1 808.  county  of  Perth,  and  presbytery  of 

Dunkeld,  vice  Mr.  J.  P.  Banner- 

Queen^s  Palace,  Jan,  6.      His  man,  dec. 

grace  William  duke  of  Manchester,  CarUon^ousCj  Jan.  18.      Rev. 

sworn  captain-general  and  gover-  Frederick- WilliamBiomberg,M. A. 

nor  in  chief  of  the  island  of  Ja-  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  prince 

maica.  of  Wales,  appointed  clerk  of  the 

Forcign^Office,  Jan.  7.     Francis  closet  to  his  royal  highness,   vice 

Hill,  esq.  appointed  his  majesty's  rev.  Dr.  Lockman,  dec. 

secretary  of  legation  to  the  coort  Whitehall^  Jan.  19.  Rev.  Chas. 

of  his  royal  highness  the  prince  re-  Digby,  M.  A.  appointed  a  preben- 

gent  of  Portugal.  dary  of  the  Free  Chapel  of  St; 

Downing'Streeff  Jan.  8.  William  George,  in  the  castle  of  Windsor, 
Anne  Villettes,  esq.  ]ieutenant»ge-  vice  rev.  Dr.  John  Lockman,  dec. 
lieral  of  his  majesty's  forces,  an-  —Rev.  Edward-Christopher  Dow- 
pointed  lieutenant-governor  of  the  deswell,  D.  D.  appointed  a  canon 
island  of  Jamaica,  and  commander  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Christ, 
of  the  forces,  with  the  local  rank  of  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  vice 
general  in  the  island  of  Jamaica.  right  rev.  Edward  Venables,  late 

Doxvning^streetf  Jan.  16.  Sir  bishop  <^  Carlisle,  translated  to  the 
George  Prevost,  bart.  appointed  archiepiscopal  see  of  York, 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  province  Queem's  Pahcey  Jan.  20;  His 
of  Nova  Scotia,  vice  sir  John  Went-  grace  Edward  Venables,  lord  arch- 
worth,  bart. ;  and  to  be  comman-  bishop  of  York,  sworn  of  his  ma- 
der  of  the  forces,  with  the  local  jesty's  privy  council, 
rank  of  lieutenant-general  in  Nova  Whkehm^  Jan.  26.  Rev.  S»- 
Scotia  only.  muel  Goodenough,  LL.  D.  dean  of 

Whitehall,  Jan.  16.  Rev.  Wil-  Rochester,  recommended  by  congt 
liam  Leigh,  LL.  B.  recommended  (Te/ire,  to  be  elected  bishop  of  Cap- 
by  letter,  to  the  chapter  of  the  ca-  lisle,  -me  right  rev.  Dr.  Edward 

Venables 
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Venables  Vernon,  translated  to  the  county  of  die  same,  vice  marquui 

archiepiscopal  see  of  York.— Rev.  Townshend,  dec.— Francis  Lloyd, 

Walter  King,  D.  D.  appointed  a  of  Domgay,  esq.  appointed  sheriff 

prebendary  ofthe  collegiate  church  of   the  jco,unty    of  Montgomery, 

of  St.  Peter,   Westminster,    t;ice  vice  Robert  Knight,  of  Gwemygoe, 

rev.  Dr.  Nathan  Wetherell,  dec.  esq. 

Whitehall,  Jan.  30.    Rev.  Ed-  War  (Mce^  March  8.    Colonel 

ward  Otter,  M.  A.  presented  to  the  Wilh'am  Dickson,  of  the  42nd  foot^ 

canonry  or  prebend  of  Ulliskelfe,  appointed  lieutenant-governor    of 

in  York  cathedral,  vice  Drununond,  Cork,  vice  general  Leiand,  dec 

dec. —Rev.  Michael  Marlow,  D.  D.  Queens  Palace,  March  9*    Right 

appointed  a  canon  or  prebend  of  hon.  Richard  earl  of  Mount-£dg« 

Canterbury  cathedral,  vice   King,  cumbe,  sworn  one  of  his  nsajesty's 

resigned.  most  honourable  privy  council. 

Queen's  Palace,  Feb.  24^    Ro*  WhUehaU^  March  15.  Reverend 

bert  Barnford,  of  Upton,  esq.  ap-  William  Beaumont  Busby,  D.  Q^ 

pointed  sheriff  of  the   county  of  appointed  dean  of  the    cathedral 

Chester,    vice    Charles  Trelawny  church  of  Rochester,  ince  rey.  Dr» 

Brereton,  of  Shotwick  park,  esq. ;  Samuel  Goodenough,  promoted  to 

Marmaduke  Middleton  Middleton,  the  bishopric  of  Carlisle, 

of  Lear,  esq.  to  be  sheriff  of  the  Queen's  Palace,  MarchXS.  Ri^t 

county  of  Derby;  William  Cary,  hon.  George  earl  of  Aberdeen,  id* 

of  Cannock,  esq.  to  be  sheriff  of  vested  with   the  ensigns  of   the 

the  county  of  Stafford ;  John  Ful-  order  of  the  Thist}e.«-Right  hon. 

larton,  of  Barton  on  the  Heath,  Percy  viscount  Strangford,  created 

esq.  to  be  sheriff  of  the  county  of  a  knight  of  the  Bath,  and  sworn 

Warwick;  John  Nathaniel  Miers,  of  his  majesty's  most  honourable 

of  Cadoxtone  juxta  Neath,  esq.  to  privy   council.— Right  hon.    £d« 

be  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Glamor-  ward  earl  of  Digby,  sworn  lord 

gan,  vice  the  hon.  William  Booth  lieutenant  of  the  county,  of  Dorset, 

Grey,  of  Duffrin ;  Rees  Williams,  and  the  town  of  Poole,  and  county 

of  Gwainclawth,  esq.  to  be  sheriff  of  the  said  town,  vice  the  earl  of 

of    the  county  of   Brecon;    and  Dorchester,  dec.— William  Eger- 

John  Jones  of  Penrhose  Brodwen,  ton,  of  Tatton  park,  esq.  appointed 

esq.  to  be  sheriff  of  the  county  of  sheriff  of  the  county,  of  Chester, 

Anglesey,  vice  Edward  Jones,  of  vice  Robert  Bampton,  of  Upton, 

Cromleck,  esq.  esq. 

War-office,    Feb.    27*    General  Whitehall,  March  19.    Hon.  and 

William  viscount    Howe,    K.  B.  rev;  Henry  Ryder,  M.  A.  appoiot- 

governor    of  Berwick,   appointed  ed  a  prebendary  of  the  Free  Chapel 

governor  of  Plymouth,  vice  lord  of  St.  George,  in  the  Castle  of 

Lake,  dec. ;— and  lieutenant-gene-  Windsor,  vice  Busby,  resigned.-^ 

ral  Banastre  Tarleton,   to  be  go-  Rev.  William  Cooper,  B.  D.  pre- 

vernor  of  Berwick,  vice  lord  Howe,  sented  to  the  rectory  of  Wadmg* 

Queen's  Palace,  March  2.     Hon.  ham,  St.  Mary's,  and  St.  Peter's, 

William  Asheton  Harbord,  sworn  with  the  chapel  of  Smiterby,  co. 

lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Nor-  Lincoln,  vice  Barker,  dec. 

folk,  and    city  of  Norwich,  and  Whitehall^  March  22.  Brigadier- 
general 
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general  Charles  Shipley,  of  the 
corps  of  royal  engineers,  knighted. 
WhkehtiU,  March  29.  Rev.  Jo- 
seph Goodall,  D.  D.  appointed  a 
prebendary  of  his  majesty's  Free 
Chapel  of  St.  George,  in  the  Castle 
of  Windsor,  vice  Du  Vail,  dec. — ^' 
Francis  lord  Napier,  appointed  his 
majesty's  high  commissioner  to  the 

feneral  assembly  of  the  church  of 
cotland. 
WhileMl,  April  5.  Rev.  Fre- 
derick Bl(Hnberg,  M.  A.  appointed 
a  prebendary  of  the  Collegiate 
Church  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster, 
»Qke  Smith,  dec. 

Carlton-hoiise,  April  20.  Right 
hon.  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan, 
appointed  (by  the  prince  of  Wales) 
receiver-general  of  the  duchy  of 
Cornwall,  T^ce  lord  Lake,  dec— 
f  Mr.  S.  has  appointed  Charles  Car- 
Jventer,  esq*  of  IModitonham,  bis 
deputy.] 

Fortign-^J^ce,  April  23.  James 
Gambier,  esq.  appointed  his  majes- 
ty's consul-g^eneral  in  the  Portu- 
guese dominions  in  South  America. 
-•^Queen's  Falace,  April  27.  James 
Gambier,  esq.  knighted. 

Admiralty^oJItce^  April  28.  Ad* 
mirals  of  the  white,  Charles  Buck- 
ner,  esq.  and  Alan  lord  Gardner, 
^lo  be  admirals  of  the  red.-*— Admi- 
rals of  the  blue,  from  Robert  Man, 
esq.  to  Alexander  Gfajme,  esq.  to 
be  admirals  of  the  white, — Vice-ed- 
tnirals  of  the  red,  from  John  Brown, 
esq.  to  sir  Charles  Cotton,  bart.  to 
be  admirals  of  the  blue.— Vice-ad- 
mirals of  the  white,  from  James 
Hawkins  Whitshed,  esq,  to  Peter 
Aplin  esq.  to  be  vice-admirals  of 
the  rctl. — Vice-admirals  of  the 
blue,  from  George  Bowen,  esq.  to 
Edward  Thornbrcmgh,  esq.  to  be 
vice-ad rairnls  of  the  white. —  Rear 
admirals  of  the  red,  from  Thomas 


Drury>  esq.  to  Richard  Boger,  esq* 
to  be  vice-admirals  of  the  blBe.—^ 
Reat-adiairals  of  the  white,  from 
Jonathan  Faulknor,  esq.  to  William 
£ssingt(^,  esq.  to  be  rear-admtrala 
of  the  red.-— Rear-adroirak  of  \ht 
blue,  from  John  M'Dougall,  esq. 
to  sir  Edmund  Nagle,  knight,  to  be 
rear-admirals  of  the  red. — Rear-^ 
admirals  of  the  blue,  from  John 
Welte,  ewtj.  to  Herbert  Sawyer, 
esq.  to  be  rear-admirals  of  the 
white.— Captains,  frotti  Robert 
Devereux  Fancourt,  esq.  to  Tho- 
mas Bertie,  esq.  to  be  realr-adtni- 
rals  of  thie  blue.-^Charles  Boyles, 
esq.  sir  Thomas  Williams,  knight, 
William  Hatgood,  esq.  and  Robert 
Moorfiom,  esq.  to  be  colonels  of 
his  majesty's  royal  marine  forces, 
vice  Edward  Buller,  esq.  the  hon. 
Robert  Stopford,  Wm.  Lecbrtiere, 
esq.  and  T.  Foley,  esq.  appointed 
flag-officers  of  his  majesty's  fleet. 

War-efficey  May  6»  Lieutehahlw 
general  his  royal  hightiess  Ernest 
Augustus  duke  of  Cumberland, 
K.  G.  to  be  general  in  the  artny, 
hy  commission  dated  April  25.-^ 
iiieutehant-g^ne'ral  his  royal  high- 
ness Adolphud  Frederick,  duke  of 
Cambridge,  K^  G»  to  be  genferal,  in 
the  army,  by  commission  dated 
April  25.  —Lieutenant-general  his 
royal  highness  Williaiti  Frederick 
duke  of  Gloucestefj  K.  G.  to  be 
general  in  the  army,  by  eottitiiisi- 
slbn  dated  April  25. — Lkutenant- 
generals,  from  EdvVafd  Fa&tiing  to 
sir  JaVnes  Pulteney,  bart.  to  be 
generals  in  the  aimy.-*-Majdl*-ge- 
nerals,  from  the  hon.  Robel-fc  l*ay- 
lor  to  Ferdidand  baron  Hompescb^ 
to  be  lieutehant-generalit  in  th6 
array.  —  Colonels,  from  WiUiam 
Carr  Beresford,  of  the  88th  foot*  tb 
the  hort.  William  Stei^art,  of  the 
95th  foot,  to  be  major-generals  in 

the 
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the  army.—Lteeitettant-eoloinelii, 
from  Thomas  Bartow^  of  the  Sth 
West-India  regimeftt,  to  FraneiS 
John  Wilder,  of  the  S5th  fot)t,  to 
be  colonels  in  the  arroy« — Lieute^ 
nant'colotiels,  hon.  George  de 
Crey>  of  the  1st  dragoons,  and 
Samuel  Hawker,  of  the  14th  light 
dragoons,  to  be  aides-de-camp  to 
the  king. — Majors,  from  Greorge 
Herbert  Adams,  of  the  66th  foot, 
to  Richard  Collins,  of  the  8Srd 
foot,  to  be  lieutenant-colonek  ia 
the  array. — Captains,  from  Ed- 
mund Coghlan,  of  the  8th  Garri- 
son battalion,  to  William  Collis, 
of  the  27th  foot,  to  be  majors  in 
the  army. 

Whitehall^  May  7.  Right  hon, 
Henry  baron  Mulgrave,  vice-ad- 
miral sir  Richard  BickertOD^  bart 
William  Johnstone  Hope,  and  Ro- 
bert Ward,  esqrs.  the  right  hon. 
Henry  John  viscount  Palmerstoliy 
James  Buller,  esq.  and  relir-admi- 
ral  William  Domett,  appointed 
commissioners  for  executing  the 
office  of  lord  high  admiral  of  the 
united  kingdom,  &c.  &c. 

fVar-office,  May  10.  Lieute- 
nant-general Robert  Morse,  of  the 
royal  engineers,  to  be  general  in 
the  army.^ — Major-general  William 
Congreve,  of  the  royal  artillery, 
to  be  lieutenant-general  in  the 
army. — Colonels,  from  John  Eve- 
legh  to  Edward  Stevens,  to  he  ma- 
jor-generals in  the  army Lieute- 
nant-colonels, from  Theophilus 
Lewis  to  David  Collins,  to  be  co- 
lonels in  the  army. — Majors,  from 
Robert  Stewart  to  Alexander  Brice, 
to  be  lieutenant-colonels  in  the 
army, — Captains,  from  William 
Henry  Boys  to  John  Long,  to  be 
majors  in  the  army. 

Quecn\^  Palace,  May  11.  Mr. 
justice  John  Bay  ley,  knighted,4on 


-  ■     »  > 

hUappoiAlment^oneO^'tlibJilJgei  ' 
6f  the  eoQrt  of  King'6  bluish. 

Qtf ef  >i>  JPtt^ottf ,  Mn^  2Sk  Rigbt 
hxm,  Johft  J69re^b»  6af4  .Caaid6di» 
K.  G.  lord  |Mi^ident  of  the  pthrv 
council,  diVorfi  lord-lieutettant  dT. 
the  county  of  fi[ebt,  and  of  the  dijr 
6f  Canterbury. 

Douming^treetfM^21*  Briga-' 
dier-general  Janned  Montgomerie, 
appointed  governor  and  commander 
in  chief  in  and  over  the  iiJand  ot 
Dominica  in  America. 

WhitehiUt^  Junel^.  Right  r^v. 
Dr.  Folliot  Herbert  Walker  Come- 
wall,  bishop  of  Hereford,  recom« 
mended,  by  conspt  d^elire^  to  bo 
elected  bishop  of  Worcester,  nice 
Dr.Hurd,  dec. 

Treasury^  June  25.  C.  T.  Mal«. 
ing,  esq.  ^pointed  a  comtiaissioaef 
of  the  excise,  vice  L6«rnde$,  dec 

CartUm-kouse^  June^S,  Beojar 
inin  Tucker,  esq.  appoiiited  (by  thi& 
prince  of  Wales)  stirveyor-gen^rat 
of  his  royal  highn6&^*d  dudij^  of 
Cornwall. 

LordCharnberlabiCscifice^filyS^ 
Mr.  F*  Carberry,  of  Conduit-strefet, 
appointed  jplumasier  to  hiis  majesty, 
vice  Mrs.  Townsliend,  of  Ludgate- 
hill,  resigned. 

Whitehall,  July  9.  Thoroisw  Er- 
skine,  earl  of  Eellie,  permitted  to 
accept  and  wear  the  ensigns  of  a 
knight  commander  of  the  royal  ^r* 
der  of  Vasa^jconferred  on  him  by 
the  king  of  Sweden. 

Whitehall,  July  16.  Right  rev. 
John  Luxmore,  bishop  of  Bristol 
translated,  by  conge  d^elire,  to  the  . 
see  of  Hereford,  vice  Cornwall,"- 
dec. — Dr.  Andrew  Grant,  appoint-^ 
ed  first  minister  of  the  Canongate 
church,  CO.  Edinburgh,  vice  Wal- 
ker, dec. 

War-office^  Ang.Sm  Gen.sirW.. 
Medows,  K.  B,  appointed  governor 

of 
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of  Hull,  vice  the  earl  of  Clanri- 
Carde,  dec;  and  gen.  £.  £.  Gwynn, 
to  be  lieutenant  governor  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  vice  Medows. 

Whitehall,  Aug.  \6.  Rev.  Hugh 
Ross,  presented  to  the  church  and 
parish  of  Fearn,  in  the  presbytery 
of  Brechlin  and  county  of  Ross, 
vice  Simeon,  dec. 

Whitehall,  Aug.  20.  George 
Fcrgusson,  esq.  of  Hermand,  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  lords  of  justici- 
ary in  that  part  of  the  united  king- 
dom called  Scotland,  vice  sir  Wil- 
liam Nairn,  bart.  of  Dunsinnan,  re- 
signed. 

Whitehall,  Ajig.  2S.  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Lort  Mansefl,  D.  D.  recom- 
mended, by  conge  d'elire,  to  be 
elected  bishop  of  Bristol,  vice  Dr. 
Luxmore,  translated  to  Hereford. 

Whitehall.  Aug.  27.  Rev.  John 
Plumtree,  D.  D.  appointed  dean  of 
Gloucestertathedral,t?ice  Dr.  Lux- 
more,  resigned. 

Wh  itehall,  Aug.  30.  Rev.  John 
Banks  Jenkinson,  M.  A.  appointed 
a  prebendary  of  Worcester  cathe- 
dral, vice  Plumtree. 

War-office,  Sept.  3.  Col.  J.  Ro- 
bertson, on  half  pay  of  92d  foot, 
appointed  dequty-governor  of  Fort 
George,  vice  Steward,  dec. 

Whitehall,  Sept.  6.  Robt.  Blair, 
esq.  dean  of  the  faculty  of  advo- 
cates, appointed  president  of  the 
college  of  justice  in  Scotland. — 
Hay  Campbell,  LL'.D.  of  Succoth, 
CO.  Dumbarton,  late  president  of 
the  college  of  justice  in  Scotland, 
created  a  baronet  of  the  united 
kingdom. 

Whitehall,  Sept.  13.  Right  rev. 
Thomas  Dampier,  bishop  of  Ro- 
chester, translated,  by  conge  d'elire, 
to  the  see  of  Ely,  vice  Dr.  James 
Yorke,  dec. 

Whitehall,  Sept.  24.     The  king 


has  been  pleased  to  grant  the  dig-' 
nity  of  a  baronet  of  the  united  king- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
to  the  following  gentlemen^  and 
the  respective  heirs-male  of  thei^ 
bodies  lawfully  begotten,  viz.  Ed- 
ward Buller,  of  Trannant  park,  co. 
Cornwall,  esq.  rear-admiral  of  the 
blue ;  Mark  Wood,  of  Gatton,  co. 
Surry,  esq.;  Henry  Conyngham. 
Montgomery,  of  the  Hall,  co.  Do- 
negal, esq.;  Thomas  Jones  of 
Stanley-hall, CO.  Salop, esq.;  James 
Graham  of  Kirkstall,  co.  York, 
and  of  Edmond-castle,  co.  Cumber- 
land,  esq. :  Sitwell  Sitwell,  of  Re- 
nishaw,  co.  Derby,  esq. ;  Andrew 
Corbet,  of  Moreton-Corbet,  co. 
Salop,  and  of  Linslede,  co.  Buck- 
ingham, esq. ;  William  Coles  Med- 
lycott,  of  Yen-house,  near  Mil- 
borne  Port,  CO.  Somerset,  esq. 
Charles  Hoar  Harland,  of  Sutton- 
hall,  CO.  York,  esq. ;  John  Perringi 
of  Membland,  co.  Devon,  esq.  and 
aldn.  of  London;  George  Pigott, 
of  Knapton,  in  the  Queen's  count}*, 
esq.;  and  George  Ouseley,  of 
Claremont,  co.  Hereford,  esq. 

Admiralty-office,  Sept.  30.  His 
majesty  has  been  pleased,  by  his 
order  in  council  of  the  28tn  in- 
stant, to  confer  upon  the  masters  of 
his  royal  navy  the  rank  of  lieute- 
nants, according  to  the  following 
regulations,  viz.  that  they  shall 
take  rank  in  the  ships  of  which 
they  shall  be  warranted  masters, 
immediately  after  the  junior  lieute- 
nants of  such  ships;  and  that  they 
shall  have  precedence  in  rank  of 
surgeons  of  the  navy. 

Foreign  officcy  Oct.  8.  Right 
hon.  John  Hookham  Frere,  ap- 
pointed his  majesty's  envoy  extra- 
ordinary and  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary to  his  Catholic  majesty  Fer- 
dinand the  Vllth ;  and  to  reside  in 

that 
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that  diarftcier  at  the  seat  of  the 
central  or  supreme  junta  in  Spain. 
Downing''Str€eU  Oct,  8.  Lieut.- 
general  George  Beckwith,  appoint- 
ed governor  and  commander  in 
chief  of  the  island  of  Barbadoes; 
Sir  Charles  Brisbane,  knt.  captain 
in  the  royal  navy,  to  be  governor 
and  commander  in  chief  of  the 
isjand  of  St.  Vincent ;  Hugh  El- 
liot, esq.  appointed  captain*general 
^nd  governor  of  toe  Leeward 
Islands ;  and  William  Wooley,  esq. 
to  be  lieutenant-governor  of  Ber- 

bice. 

Whitehall  Oct.  15.  Rear-admi« 
xal  Richard  Goodwin  Keats,  nomi- 
nated one  of  the  knights^compa- 
nions  of  the  most  honourable  or- 
der  of  the  Bath. 

Car Iton-house,  Oct.  21.  Lieut.- 
colonel  Bloomfield,  of  the  royal 
regiment  of  artillery, .  appointed 
(by  the  prince  of  Wales)  gentle- 
man-attendant on  his  royal  high- 
ness, vice  lord  Lake,  dec 

Foreign'Office^  Nov.  2.  Antho^ 
ny  Merry,  esq.  appointed  hut  ma- 
jesty's envoy-extraordinary  and 
minister  -  plenipotentiary  to  the 
court  of  Sweden ;  and  Augustus 
John  Foster,  esq,  to  behi&nnajesty's 
minister  of  legation  at  that  court. 

Wavoffice^  Nov.  12.  General 
the  hon.  Chappie  Nortoni  appoint- 
ed governor  of  Churlemont;  and 
major-general  Francis  Hugonin, 
to  be  colonel  of  the  45th  regiment 
of  dragoons;  both  vice  the  earl  of 
Dorchester,  dec. 

Queens  palace,  Nov.  16.  Sir 
Charles  Brisbane,  knt.  captain  in 
the  royal  navy,  sworn  captain-ge- 
neral and  governor  in  chief  of  the 
islands  of  St.  Vincent,  Bequia,  and 
such  other  of  the  islands  commonly 
called  the  Grenadines,  as  lie  to  the 
northward  of  Cariaccou,in  America. 

Vol.  L. 


QueenU  palaeet  iVov.  28.  Right  * 
hon.  George  Coventry,  commonly 
ealled  lora  viscount  Deerfaurst, 
sworn  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county 
of  Worcester,  and  of  the  city  of 
Worcester,  and  county  of  the  same, 
vice  his  Atber,  the  earl  of  Coven- 
try, resigned. 

WhUehali,  Nov.  26.  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Harcourt,  appointed  gentle-^ 
man  and  master  of  his  majeety^s 
robes,  vice  lord  Selsev,  dec. 

Downing-^treH^  ifov*  29.  Hon* 
Francis  Nathaniel  Burton,  uppoint- 
ed  lieutenant  governor  of  Lower 
Canada^  in  America. 

Whitehall, Decs.  Rev.Walkor 
King,  D.D.recominendedby  cbiig^    * 
^eHre,  to  be  elected  bishop  of  Ro- 
chester, vice  Dr.  Thomas  l5ampler»x 
translated  to  the  9^  of  Ely.  , 

Doummg-street,  Dm.  18.  Henry 
Bentinck,  esq.  appointed  ffbvemor 
and  commander  in  chief  of  the 
settlements  of  Demarara  and  Esse- 
quibcK— Charles  Bedtinck,  esq.  to 
be  eovemor  and  commander  la 
chief  of  Rie  settlanent  of  Surinam^ 
vice  Hughes,  dec. 

Foreim-office,  Dec.  16.  Right 
hon.  William  Pitt  lord  Amherst, 
appointed  his  majesty's  envoy-ex- 
traordinary and  minister-plenipo- 
tentiary at  the  court  of  his  Sicilian 
majesty,  vice  Drummond,  recalled! 

Doumng-street^  l>ec.20.Lieut.- 
general  Sir  John  Stuart,  K.  B.  ap- 
pointed (by  a  commission  dated 
Feb.  11)  commander  of  his  majes- 
ty's forces  in  the  Mediterranean, 
the  garrison  of  Gibraltar  excepted. 


SHERIFFS  tmpointed  hjj^  U$  Jlfe- 
jesty  in  amnctlfar  the  year  1808. 

Bedfordshire,  Richard  Orlebar, 
of  Puddington,  esq. 
M  Berkshire 
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Berksliirc,     Wm.    Congreve  of  SomersetshireyCHemeysTynte, 

Aldermaston,  esq.  of  Haleswell,  esq. 

Bucks,  Rich.  Dayrell,  of  Silling-  Staffordshire,  postponed, 

stone,  esq.  Southampton,  George  Hanbury 

Cambridge  and  Huntingdon,  Sir  Michell,  of  Titchfield-lodge,  esq. 

H.Peyton,  of  Emneth,  bart.  Suffolk,  J.  Vernon,  ofNacton, 

Cheshire,  C.  Trelawney  Brere-  esq. 

ton,  of  Shotwich-park,  esq.  Surrey,     James    Mangles,     of 

Cumberland,  Thomas  Irvine,  of  Woodbridge,  esq. 

Justice  Town,  esq.  Sussex,  W.  Stanford,  of  Reston, 

Derbyshire,  postponed.  esq. 

Devonshire,   Sir  H.  Carew,  of  Warwickshire,  postponed. 

Haccombe,  bart.  Wiltshire,  J.  Holton,  of  Grittle^ 

Dorsetshire,    Nicholas    Charles  ton^  esq. 

Daniel,  of  Upway,  esq.  Worcestershire,  Sir  J.  Facldng* 

Essex,  John  Coggan,  of  Wan-  ton,  of  Westwood,  bart. 

stead,  esq.  Yorkshire,  Wm.  Joseph  D^ni* 

Gloucestershire,  SirThos.  Craw-  son,  of  Ay  ton,  esq. 

ley  Bowey,  of  Flaxley-abbey,  bt.  o/^rrmr,  ttt  a  -r  -r.^. 

Herefordshire,  Samuel  Peploe,  SOUTH  WALES, 

of  Garnstone,  esq.  Brecon,  postponed. 

Hertfordshire,  James  Smith,  of  Cardigan,    Morgan    Jones,    of 

Ashlyn's-hill,  esq.  FanthyrUs,  esq. 

Kent,  Charles  Milner,  ofPres-  Caermarthen,      Morgan    Friet 

t6n-park,  esq.  Lloyd,  of  Glansevin,  esg. 

Leicestershire,  G.  Finch  Simp-  Glamorgan,    hon.  Wm.  Booth 

son,  ofLaunde  Abbey,e^  Grey,  of  Duffryn. 

Lincolnshire,  the  hon.  W.  Beau-  Pembroke,  John  HensTergb  Al- 

clerc,  of  Radbourne.  len,  of  Carselty,  esq. 

Monmouthshire,  Wm.  Morgan,  Radnor,  Thos.  Thomas,  of  Pon- 

of  Hamhilad,  esq.  kerrig,  esq. 

Norfolk,    J.Thornton    Mott,     of  y^rr^nn^rr    ^UTA-TT^r. 

Barmingham,  esa.  NORTH  WALES, 

Northamptonshire,     G.     Fleet  Anglesey,    Edward    Jones,    of 

Evans,  of  Saxton,  esq.  Cromlech,  esq. 

Northumberland,  Cuthbert  Elli-  Carnarvonshire,  Robert  Thomas 

son,  of  Broomhouse,  esq.  Carreg,  of  Carreg,  esq. 

Nottinghamshire,    J.   Manners  Denbighshire,  R.  Henry  Ken- 

Sutton,  of  Kelham,  esq.  rick,  of  Nanlewydd,  esq. 

Oxfordshire,  the  hon.  T.  Parker,  Flintshire,  T.  Lloydd,   of  Tre- 

of  Ensham-hall.  bierdd,  esq. 

Rutlandshire,  Thos.  Bryan,  of  Merioneth,  Lewis  Price  Ed- 
Stoke,  esq.  wards,  of  Tolgarth,  esq. 

Shropshire,      Ralph    B.    Wyld  Montgomeryshire,  R.  Knight,  of 

Browne,  of  Coyghley,  esq.  Gwernygoe,  esq. 
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Pablic  laeotne  of  Great  Britain  for  ihf  Year  endtd  the  bth  of 


l'e> 


d  Aianual 


CuStOtM      

Stampa 

Land  and  naseased  taxes 
PMt-ofBce 

tf.  ia£.ODpeDB'lODl,&B. 

6d.  in  do.  on  do.  Ao, 

Hsckncy  coacbet 

Hawkers  and  Fedlatl  ... 

Tolal 

Small  Brajuhis  of  At  Be- 


Poit  fino  

CompCD^ttoQa.., 


9,513,060    6  3 

9,6!1,076  15  9 

4,3*3,971   17  5* 

6,909,190  13  9| 

1,493,4D0  11  " 
6i,ftS7    a 

7a.e07  I  a  sj 

98,TJ1   )j  0 

13,331     0  4 

48,316,037  13  7}  3 


4,t5S,13B 
7,073J30 
1,877,533 

7i,3,S3 
96,453 


14  6j 

10  8| 

il  4i 

5  8 


6.476,943  6 
17,i7S,683  0 
4,274,555  5 
6,364,750  14 

i:,Da2,(Xio  a 

60,544  6 

11,353  0 

SB,084  0 

9,95  r>  O 

I  35,9ei,Sf>l   12 


8,3T4    I 
5,004    0    ){ 
8.64S  16    ■ 


^f   der  AidandCoDtr!- 

^   botioaAot  

Lotterr,  niitt  profit,  l-3d 

for  Ireland 

Jntercsl  of  loans  raised  f 

-the  »Br»ice  of  Ireland 
■Comniissionersact  35  Qeo 

itl.  kt  istu'mg  biU)  for 

Grenada  

f  eei  of  cxbeqiier  uflicea 
Jotereat  On  Uock  forre- 

demptioa  of  Land  Ta^.  „ 
^id  on  xconnt  of  au  rpl  u 

revenue  of  Ibelaleof  Ma 

Impress  mrniey  paid 

Olber  monies  paid 


Loansiineluding]  ^U0,()00 


3,065.904 

6,388,553 
,.  10,131,344 

33,697 

9,966 
797.S0O 

1,967,677 


14    3} 

17   Hi 

16    9I 

0    0 
14    0 


3,730,793  ]♦    6J 

G,S73,570  18   l«( 

9,864,189     4  10 

93^073  V»    D 

9,868  n    g; 

7T4,694  XI    e 
l,967,l>'n-  l«    0 

33,909    0    0 


9,f1»  t 
33,4«    ' 

6.954  1' 


5  13     0, 

1   19    3 


2,730,703- 14  ( 
6,332^43  0  I 
9iS64,l89    4  II 

774,69*  n    ( 
1567^77  14    I 


919)0  tt    I 

33.443     7 
6,S54  19    < 


0,189,414  13    ajs; 

15,351,211    I 


mToT*!..    80,063.607  18     3j  7 


I    73,946.684-    0     yj 
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ral  ami  UMTgam  »l*  petm 
DebtiirGT.-BtSriUln. 
I.  The  loiercituii  hlichcqiiei-billa  ... 


Ul.  Tbe  C'Til  Uit 


CiHirti  orjuitice.. 


Fiiberics,   Muaftctore*, 

Peoiiuni  imlbB  Hetcdit  Rereiiup... 
Militia  aad  Deteilen  Wamidr,  Jtc. 


I,  ISuoDty  PUs-pay,  UalE. 


Foe  Oock-yr.ri]s,  Builiiing  of  91 

Sliirei,  FiltXagp,  ke  

ForMariueSemceon  Shore.... 


Tbe  Victu ailing  Department 

TraMpiirt  do.  fir  TrtmiporU, 
PiifDDen  of  War,  Sick  and 
Wounded  Smmen,  &c.  ami  Mli- 
cdtaneoiu  SerTicot 


For 


L  nrdoance 

Aviiiy — 0['iiiiiit]f  Hrriiiwi, 
K^ulan,  Feiicili.    Mill,    tnvalidi, 

and  Vuliintecr  Corpa  . 

Ilnrraolu , 

SlalT.  ifBcflr*  ti  (IQ.  of  Gairinu* 

Mnlf-paj , 

Widniirt'  rcDilon 

Uifltca  llnpital 

HwlwqiiFr  Ten 

V»y  o(  I'ubllo  OfflcM. 


Katrnnrtlinarr  Serricct 

•iiiii'i  Kemlttancea  and  Ad  (a 
'inntriet — Ireland   ., 


XI.    MiMflUneinii  Si 


439,991  13  S( 
a7,700  O  0 
n)B,I97  10     OJ 


130,000    0 
9,809,713  19 


9,199,435    9  10 


8,(114,695  1  1 

2M349  8  2 

t4*,i'>6  6  9 

198,343  3  0 

SOOO  0  D 

560,093  7  7 

17,468  0  10 

93,578  6  0 


Dednot  Loan,  &c.  (tir  Ireland... 


1,K7,383 

0 

81 

75,670,«4t 
3,681.251 

8 

4 

£.  71,y59,39Q 

4 

10 

\" 
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An  Account^  showing  hpwtke  Mmdes  rmifmmiig mtk^R^eefy^ 

chequer  on  thebth  Day  of  January, l^Gft^  together  with  the  Motiies  paid 
into  the  same  during  tie  Year  ended  tkeptk  of  Js^tuarft  ^8p^  AfHV 
been  actually  applied  ;  so  far  ^  relates  to  BUstifllmeous  SemegS^ 

SERVICES  AT  HOME.  £.     $."'  d. 

•  -  •,.....' 

To  be  paid  to  the  officers  of  th^  houses  of  lorqs  and  <saai«     .  -  1. 

mons,  1806-7 ....iM.    7,428  ll    * 


•-  ?• 


For  defraying  the  charge   of  the  safterinteodeiice  of 
aliens,  1805-6-7 m.....**v    ffi^    0    * 

For  the  royal  militaiy  college,  1806-7  .••...• • -  ^h^  .  .^  .^    ' 

For  the  use  of  the  officers  and  seamen  who  ai^i^  und^r    .  ;/ 
the  late  vice-admiral  lord  yiscount  Nelsooy  at, the 
battle offCapeTrafalgar^ontheSlstQcCober,  1805-6  19^^   6.:0 

For  defraying  the  charge  c^  the  works  and  rtpiairt  of  tlie'     -  ^        \,.4 
roads  and  bridges,  in  the  Highlands  of  ^Scotland,  1806,  lO^Sikl  14  .*:  CT 

For  confining,  maintaining,  and  emplojing  convicts  at  ,  =     !         l    *• 

home,  1806-7  ..-. .v.v>r«W^--* :*?|166    '*  iM 

For  printing  journals  of  the  &pose  of  coiaiimc>n%'for  .j*,         .      ^r 
printing  and  delivering  Totas,.and  for  priii(|iig  le^/i, 

ports,  bills,  &c  1806  .•.•••.•.^.•^•••••••«tMM****M«*r«*.^^^^  :^^  .-^4 

For  printing  1,750  copies  of  the  ^th  volume  rf  Jottr-  '        - 
nals,  1806 ...............................o    4fjbfXi:p\0 

For  printing  and  stationary  fbrtbe  two  booset  of  pir^  /    '^7 

liament,  for  1806-7..........;...v*v**-vM.v>ffv-v-******  iOjBBi  tS-^ 

For  the  French  clergy. and  latty; ...TiwloiieBf^JCpiiiqMB       /       ["  •  r^^  . 

and  Dutch    emigrants;    and    American   loysJiifau'    r 

1806-7 ^ ;. ....183,119    2"  7 

Towards  defraying  the  expense  of  the  public  office,      .     '  \     .  r 

Bow-street,  1806-7 .-.#..  12,70118    S  ' 

For  the  Royal  Military  Assylum  at  Chelsea,  for  1806...  1^,808. 16  U 
For  his  majesty's  foreign  and  other  'secret  t&rvices,  ~  « 

1806-7 ^....VUeSerwimdymi. 

For  carrying  on  the  buildings  of  anew  mjnt,  1806-7  .••  58|0|38'  ^  2    0. 
Extraordinary  expenses  of  proisecution  relating  to  the 

coin  of  this  kingdom,  1806-7....... .'..«.    2^  16    1 

For  the  extra  charge  of  messengers  of  the  three  iiecre-> 

taries  of  state,  1806-7    ......m.  10,500    0    0 

,    Fordo of  contingencies.. Do.  1806-7  ,..    9,000    d    0 

For  the  ministers  of  the  Vaudois  churches,  for  1806-7  *    1#828  '  5   ,f 
To  sheriffs,  for  conviction  of  felons  and  overpayments*   .        -  ' 

1806 ..........,...„...•..*...    ftTQO    0    0 

For  defraying  law  charges,  1806*7   •••••a...... •.•  l9fiOCf .  0    0 

Protestant  Dissenting  ministers  in  England,  and  for  the; .. 

relief  of  the  poor  French  Protestant  dergy  and  laity*  >  . 

for  1806-7  :. .!:.........4  9#S'?  ^9. 

For  printing,  by  order  of  the  commissioners  of  public  ■ 
records,  1806 :...•.*..•......  ^^.m..^.  .S,j^?6    5  Ip 

'■ '   .'      rO 
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Pot  printing  returns  relative  to  the  expense  and  main-        £.     s.     tL 
tenance  of  the  poor,  1806 ..^»« 393     1     0| 

For  the  royal  college  of  sui^eons,  to  erect  a  building 
for  the  reception  of  Dr.  Hunter's  collection,  and  a 
theatre  for  the  delivery  of  public  lectures  on  anatomy 
and 'Surgery  ••••»«••••»•, «a«»««««««»««^»««, «,,,,-•«•««««»«,,,,,«     y^vUU    U    O 

For  an  allovrance  to  the  commissioners  of  naval  inquiry, 

1806 ^... ^ 294?  16    8 

Towacds  "the  support  of  an  institution  called  the  Veteri  2 
nary  College,  for  1806   .• •♦•* 1,500    0    0 

For  the  deficiency  of  the  grant,  1806,  far  the  relief  of 
the  sufiering  clergy  and  laity  of  France,  Toulonese, 
Dutch,  and  Corsic&n  emigrants,  and  American  loyal- 
ists, 1807 ^ 1,432  13    6 

For  the  deficiency  cf  the  grant,  anno  1806,  for  the  Pro- 
testant Dissenting  ministers  in  England,  and  for  the 
relief  of  the  i^oor  French  Pi-otestant^rlergy  and  laity, 
1807 ^ 377    6    6 

To  defray  bills  of  the  usher  of  the  court  of  exchequer 
.  for  stationary,  ^c  for  1807    i.^...; 1,214    4    3 

For  works  done  at  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  and 

at  the  house  cf  the  speaker   ^ 27^900    0    0 

>For  the  xleficiency  of  the  ^rant  of  1806,  for  do.  1807...  1 1,800    0    0 

For  the  ^orks  and  repairs  of  the  tnilitary  roads  in 

North  Britain,  1^07    ^..•^ 4,993    5    0 

For  purchasing  buildings  and  ground  in  and  sear  Palace 

Yard,  Westminster,  1«07 11,750  14    6 

Ditto.... ; ^ •.•Ditto 29,000    0    0 

For  deficiency  of  printing,  &c.  for  the  two  houses  of 

parliament   .^l ^ ...^ 0,789  11     8J 

For  printing  and  delivering  votes  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, and  printing  bills,  reports,  &c  1807 16,168    3    3 

For  deficiency  of  the  grant  for  ditto,  anno  1806..«.;...«  14,881  16    2 

For  deficiency  €f  the  grant  of  1806,  for  printing  1,750 
copies  of4he  58th  volume  of  journals  01  the  house  of 
commons,  4807    ^.^ •••. * 459    2    4 

For  defraying  the  expense  «f  printing  articles  of  im- 
peachment, minutes  of  the  evidence,  and  copies  of  the 
trial  of  lord  viscount  Melville,  1807 2,046    6    0 

For  defraying  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  department 
of  the  lord  chamberlain  c^  his  majesty's  household,  oa 
the  trial  of  lord  viscount  Melville,  1807  ..^..^ S^56    9  llf 

For  expense  of  making  an  inland  navigation  from  the 

Eastern  to fthe  Western  Sea  •^•••^....^ 25,000    0    O 

For  paying  fees  on  passing  public  accounts,  1807  *.-..     5,000    0    O 

To  satisfy  an  award  made  by  Dr.  8wabey  and  Master 
Xjriffulhe,  for  the  loss  <^f  the  ship  Dunkirk  on  the 

^  ^oast  of  Denmark,  1807.*^*.*»^.4-^ ^ -  11,538  14    6 

For 
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For  the  captors  of  th6  second  Swedish  convoy»  pnd  for      £,      u    d* 
the  balance  due  to  the  owners  of  the  said  ships,  1807  10,306  18    5 

To  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum^  for  the  purchase 
of  the  MSS.  belonging  to  the  late  marqtils  pf  Lans-  • 

downe,  1807    «.•.... 4,925    0    O 

Towards  the  repair  of  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel,  1807    2,000    0    Q 

Further  reward  to  Dr.  Jenner,  for  promulgating  his  dis- 
covery of  the  vaccine  inoculation,  1807  • 20,000    0    0 

For  enabling  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum  to  carry 
on  the  trusts  reposed  in  them  by  parliament,  1807..«    5,556    5    0* 

For  erecting  buildings  for  a  naval  asylum,  and  towards 
the  maintenance  of  the  said  insHtution^  1807 30,000    0    0* 

For  salaries  to  the  officers,  and  incidental  expenses  of  the 
commissioners  for  reducing  the  national  debt 2,328  18    0 

To  the  representatives  of  William  Young,  esq.  for  ex- 
penses attending  the  execution  of  an  act  for  the  re- 
demption and  sde  of  the  land-tax • •«., 1,849  18    S' 

For  salaries  and  expenses  of  American  commissioners  •    2,61 1     0*  0 

To  the  bank  of  England,  for  discount  on  prompt  pay- 
ments on  loan  20,000,000^. •.%... 251,672    4f    r 

To Do for  receiving  the  above  loan...  16,115  16  '8 

To Do • for  discount  on  prompt  pay- 
ments on  lotteries,  1806-7 • 2,571    4    S 

To Do for    receiving    contributions 

to  lotteries  ;..*.... 5,000  .  0    0* 

Principal  and  interest  of  American  and  Ea^t  Florida  or% 
ders,  for  relief  to  such  persons  as  have  suffered  during 
the  late  uhhappy  dissentions  in  A°ierica •••••       476    7    6^ 

To  the  commissioners  for  preparing  and  drawing  lot- 
teries, 1806-7 ^...... , 15,500    0    a 

To  teplace  to  his  Majestyls  Civil  List  Revenues  the  Sums  issued  there^ 
out,  pursuant  to  Addresses  of  the  House  oj^  Commons  ;  viis» 

For  rewards  to  persons  employed  under  the  conmiis- 
sloners  for  carrying  into  execution  the  measures  re- 
commended by  the  house  of  commons  respecting  the 
public  records ..••.. 1,085    3    (k 

To  the  clerk-assistant  of  the  house  of  commons,  ses- 
sions 1806 980    2    8- 

To  the  second  clerk-assistant  to  the  house  of  conunons, 
in  ditto ; 1,085.  4    O 

To  Edward  Colman,  esq.  late  seijeant-at-arms,  attend- 
ing the  house  of  commons 250    0    O' 

To  the  deputy  serjeant-at-arms,  to  make  up  his  allow- 
ance equal  to  500/.  for  the  session  1806  332  'SO' 

To  George  Whittam,  esq.  for  making  an  index  to  the 

votes  in  session  1806  >. 350    0    tf 

To  H.  Alexander,  esq.  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of     ^ 
ways  and  means,  session  1806   ...•..•..• 1*300    5    0 
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To  make  good  to  his  Majesty  s  Civil  List  Revenues  Monies  issued  thereaui, 

for  Public  Services  ;  viz. 

For  lalaries  of  the  additional  commissioners  for  auditing    £,        <•    d* 

thb  public  accounts ; 5,397    2    O 

To  J.  Johnson,  architect,  for  carrying  on  the  building 

of  the  new'mint ,  5,000    0    0 

For  additional  allowance  to  clerks  in  the  office  for  audit- 
ing public  accounts., 4^252    1     1 

To  fir.  Clarke,  for  his  trouble  and  attendance  relative 

to  an  act  for  enforcing  the  residence  of  the  clergy 731  11  11 

To  Peter  lord  Gwydir,  deputy  great  chamberlain,  for 

expenses  attending  the  trial  of  lord  viscbunt  Melville     \fi\^  17  10 
To  Joseph  Kaye  and  John  Winter,  jun.  solicitors  to  the 
managers  of  the  impeachment  against  lord  viscount 

Melville ; 7j549    0    2 

To  W.  G«  Rose,  esq.  and  other  officers  of  the  house  of  * 
commons,  for  their  attendance  on  various  committees 

in  session  1806 293  10    0 

To  £.  Stracey,  esq.  as  a  compensation  for  his  services 
as  counsel  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the 

house  of  peers,  session  1806 • 762  10    0 

For  defraying  the  expenses  of  a  plan  for  the  more  per- 
fect security  of  the  shipping  in  the  port  of  London*. •       649  12    0 
To  H.  Cowper,   esq.  clerk-assistant  to  the   house  of 
lords,  for  additional  trouble  during  the  trial  of  lord 

viscount  Melville , «•••    ^  224  12    0 

To  W.  Chinnery,  esq^  as  a  compensation  to  persons  at- 
tending during  the  trial  of  lord  viscount  Melville 974    3    6 

To  J.  Meheux,  esq.  assistant-secretary  to  the  commis- 
sioners for  the  affairs  of  India,  for  the  purchase  of  the  t 
lease  of  a  house  in  Downing-street  for  an  office  for  the 

said  commissioners 272    5    4 

For  defraying  the  expenses  of  a  plan  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  horse-patrol  for  the  public  roads  leading  to 

the  metropolis ,..,., , 3,172-18    0 

To  W.  Chinnery,  esq.  to  pay  a  bill  drawn  by  sir  Eyre 

Coote,  for  bounties  on  fish «....       535    9    0 

To  the  secretai  v  to  the  commissioners  of  military  en- 
quiry, for  expenses  incurred  by  them 2,637  13     6 

To  the  secretary  to  the  West  India  commissioners,  for 

the  expenses  of  their  office 1,622  19     (S 

To  sir  I.  Heard,  for  extra  expenses  incurred  at  the  fune- 
ral of  the  late  lord  viscount  Nelson 71     4    0 

To  William  Chinnery,  esq.  for  books  of  science  and  che- 
mical articles  for  the  settlement  of  New  South  Wales       114  11     O 
To  J.  Clementson,  esq.  for  one  year's  rent  of  a  house, 
in  lieu  of  apartments  he  resigned  at  the  house  of  com- 
mons         219  14    0 
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To  W.  CUoneryi  eiq.  to  pay  bills  drawn  by  Mr.  Com-      £.    9.    d. 

miifanr  Laidlaw,  for  bounties  on  fish «•• 271  12    6 

To.T.  NetUeshipy  esq.  for  publishing  the  average  price 

of  brown  sugar., ••.•• •••••       484  17    0 

To  the  secretary  to  the  commisrioners  of  naval  enquiryi 

for  contingent  expenses  •••••.••••••.•  •• ••    I9O6O  19    0 

To  W.  Watson,  esq.  seijeant  at  arms  to  the  house  of 

lords,  for  his  services  during  the  session  1806 1,6^3    0    0 

To  lord  Walsinghanii  chairman  of  the  committees  of  the 

house  of  lord^  for  his  attendance  in  session  1806 2j698  IS  -  0 


SERVICm  ABROAD. 


N 


For  his  majesty's  ibreign  and  other  secret  servftes^ 

1806-7 ....i.. ;.;....  90^  »  O 

For  repairine  and  maintaining  British  forts  and  settle- 
ments on  Uie  coast  of  Africa • n •••••••#  18|0i0  0  0 

To  pay  bills  drawn  from  New  South  Wales,  1807*..; 14v4^  0  0 

Forthe  dvtt  eetabUshment  of  Upper  Canada,  1807.;...*    8,210  0  ^  0 

•'       ■'■•     ' Nova  Scotia,  1807.........    WS  15  0 

— -"f  I.                                 New  Brunswick,  1807 4/650  0  0 

. St.  John's,  1807 8,ID0  0  0 

————«-——————  Cape  BreCoa>  1807. <•••*•••    SJOIO  0  )a 

— Bahamas,  1807  ...•;••••.••    4^  0  0 

Bermuda,  1806-7............       VTO  0  '0 

New  South  Walei,  1807...  IVM  0  0 

— *  Sierra  Leone,  1807.. 14;t00  0  0 

<£.l,227i^d    0    8| 

mmmmmmmmmmmlammmmmmmmmm 
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Public  Income  o/*  IRELAND, 


HEADS  OF  REVENUE. 


Ordituzry  Revenuet : 

Customs  m 

Excise... •*. 

•  Stamps. 

Fosi-uffice    

FouDdag3fee8 

Pells  feet 

Duty  00  wrought  plate  

Ca8ualti«  


Tital  Ordinary  Revenues 


Extraordinary  Resources: 

Gain  by  «xchange  on  sums  receired  from 
Great  Iritaiu  ..., 

Commissiuiers  of  the  navy  on  account  of 
advance  by  collectors  in  Ireland,  for 
seameo*^  wages,  &c 

From  Gr«t  Britain,  on  account  of  the 
profit  of  lotteries 

From  seveal  county  treasurers,  paid  to 
several  evenue  collectors,  on  account  of 
advance  made  by  the  treasury  for  en- 
rolling tie  militia  « 

From  seveal  county  tieasurers,  paid  to 
several  nvenue  collectors,  on  account  of 
deficienccs  in  the  army  of  reserve  

Otlier  mones  paid  to  the  public    ; 


Approprate  Duties  for  Local  Objects, 

Linen  mamfacture 

Improvemeit  of  Dublin 

Repairs  of  he  Royal  Exchange  and  Com- 
mercial biildings   

Lagan  navigition    .« 

Inns  of  cout  


Gro«  Recdpt 
the  Year. 


«,432,765 

2,306,455 

594,154 

158,749 


d, 

4 

H 
s 

26,934  14  4^ 

5,r>86  19  14 

8,898  12  4| 

4,524  11  0 


/. 

17 
4 

10 
6 


5^51,669  15  Uf 

15,973.10   M 

39,459    2     Si 
224,904  10    3i 

2,925     6    9 


140     0     0 
49,120     3     3J 


1,600     0 
9,518  18 


8 
0 


Total  independent  of  the  loans. 


Loans  paid  iito  the  exchequer,  in  the  year 
ended  the  >th  of  January,  1808 

Grand  Total ; 


1,652    5  0 

3,476     2  10 

1,111  10  0 

5,901,551     5  lOf 


2,977,747    4     9 
8,879,298  10     7f 


jRe-psjnnait*, 

DrawlMclra, 

DbcouflU,  Ac. 


£»        s.    d. 

181,778    4    8 
67^80  15     8 
16,226  14  llj 
17,477     9     1 


283,463    3  lOj 


774    9     6 
12     2    0 


1,321   18     4 


285,571  13     8  J 


285,571   13     84 
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II 


for  the  Year  ended  ihe  5lk  qfJanutuy  I 


ttorp^ofM^Il.t^ 

lUo  ^r:H  I'mJoce. 

IVd™h.  into  Ihc  E«- 

£.        ,.    rf. 
339,  lai     5     1{ 
185,539    5     3 
flO.279     3     91 
73.723  15     9| 

£.          ..   rf. 

5,097,646     9     4| 

67'3!57o""3     IJ 
H6,056  13     4 
JIG,934  14    4} 
5,38(5  19     Ij 
E,S9B  12    45 
4,334  11     0 

A         ..     rf. 
25.940     0     9 
178,231     S     4J 

I,97fi,961      6     Ij 

i,7e5,46e   4  at 

11,3!»a  17     (K 

5  5S6  19     \l 



i29,6fi3  10     04 

5,89G,£1B     I      Bj 

15,973  10    4i 

.39,459   S   i4 

3!I4,904  10    3^ 

13,405  17    6 

9,115    8    5 
49,120     3     33 

a.7J5  6   44 
io,*e4   'J    1 

a.07i  19    a 

2,184  18     G> 
1,111    10     0 

a04,]71     6     3J 

4,417,990     D     Sj 

I5,9f3  10    4J 

3g,459    a    8i 
3'M,904  10     3J 

■ 

4.700     1      44 
49,180     3     3i 

1.745  IS     41 

1,535  17     0 

i'>8,171      4     3 

fi,372,384  17    5f 
3,971.747     4    9 

204,171     e    33 

4,W9,1B7-I3  104 

3'iB,771     4    3 

9,250,132     2     1\ 

^04.171     fi    31 

7.7i6,5a4  13     7i 
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DISPOSITION  OF  GRANTS. 


An  Account  9  sh'eufing  hott  the  Monies  granted  for  the  Service  of  the 
Year  1807,  have  been  disposed  of;  so  far  as  relates  to  Ireland. 


SERVICES. 


'       FORCES. 

ArmVy  with  garrisons  and  their  in- 
cidents (1,078,362/.  7i.  5d.  Bri- 
tish, part  of  4,051,623/.  Os.  6d. 
Br.)    

Foreign  corps  {^^^7921.  2s.  6d. 
Br.  part  of  832,540/.  I9s.  9d. 
Br.)   ^ 

Allowance  to  non-commissioned 
officers  and  private  men  of  the 
regulars,  for  small  beer,  and 
while  on  a  march  (69,428/.  lis. 
Hid.  Br.  part  of  467,273/.  Ss. 
Ud.  Br.) 

Recruiting  and  contingencies 
(124,481/.  15#.  Sd.  Br.  part  of 
277,249/.  0*.  lOd.  Br.)... 


Sums  Granted. 


£. 


d. 


Militia,  pay,  &c.  (849,081/.  7*. 
7d.  Br.  part  of  2,493,644/.  7s. 
5d.Br.) 

Allowance  to  non-commissioned 
officers  and  private  men  for  small 
beer,  and  while  on  a  march, 
(57,844/.  1 1*.  1  lid.  Br.  a  farther 
part  of  467, 273/.  Ss.  Ud.  Br.) ... 

Contingencies  (22,153/.  175.  Od. 
Br.  part  of  62,153/.  17#.  Od.  Br.) 

Volunteer  corps,  (830,301/.  4*.  Sd. 
Br.  part  of^  1,490,301/.  4#.  8d. 
Br.)   

General  and  staff  officers,  and  offi- 
cers of  the  hospitals,  serving  with 
the  forces  (57,594/.  14^.  Od.  Br. 
part  of  190,529/.  17*.  6d.  Br.)... 

Full-pay  to  supernumerary  officers 
of  his  majesty's  forces,  (1,029/. 
195.  5d.  part  of  34,418/.  1 1*.  Od. 
Br.)  MM. 


1,168,225  18    1 


264,106    2    8) 


75,214    6    S| 


134,855    4  lOi 


919,838    3    3 


62,664  19    71 
24,000    0    0 


699,493    0    0 


62,394    5    2 


1,115  16    1 


Hams  Paid. 


£.        S.      d. 


1,268,528  14  lOJ 


881,835    9    0 


268,073  12    6 


62,304  10    7 


986  12    6 
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The  principal  officers  of  several  pub- 
lic departments,  their  deputies, 
clerks,  and  contingent  expences 
(8,897/.  6s.  6d.  Br.  part  of  221 ,200/. 
\Ss.  5d,  Br.) 

Half-pay  to  reduced  officers  of  his  ma- 
jesty's land  forces,  ('z6,982/.  \s.  9d. 
Br.  part  of  186,982/.  Is.  9d.  Br.) 

Military  allowances  to  reduced 
officers  of  his  majesty's  land  forces 
(533/.l*.2(/.Br.partof5,533/.l5.2ci. 
Br.)    

In  and  out  pensioners  of  the  royal 
hospital  near  Kilmainham,  and 
expences  of  said  hospital  (46,977/. 
9s.  4d.  Br.  part  of  406,383/.  7s. 
5c/.  Br.)    

Pensions  to  widows  of  officers  of  the 
land  forces,  and  expences  attend- 
ing the  same  (6,000/.  0^.  Od.  Br. 
part  of  43,258/.  7*.  6d,  Br.)    

General  hospital  expences  of  his 
majesty's  forces  in  Ireland,  in- 
cluding medicaments,  for  general 
and  regimental  hospitals,  and  the 
charge  of  the  royal  military  in- 
firmary, Dublin,  for  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  (18,461/.  10^. 
lOci.  Br.)  

Retired  and  officiating  chaplains  of 
his  majesty's  forces  (3,208/.  15*. 
lid.  Br.  part  of  1 8,208/.  15*.  11  dL 
Br.) 

Barrack  department  in  Ireland 
(469,450/.  12*.  6d.  Br.)  

Extraordinary  services  of  the  army 
in  Ireland  (600,000/.  0*.  Od.  Br.) 

Ordnance: 
Office  of  ordnance  in  Ireland,  for 
the  year    1807    (479,246/.    19*. 
7d.  Br.)     


Public  Officers  for  several 

Services: 

S.  Moore,  esq.  ace.  gen.  for  his  ex- 


Sams  Granted. 


<£.       *•  d. 


9,638  15  4i 


29,230  11  11 


577  9  7 


50,892  5  IJ 


6,500  0  0 


20,000  0  0 


3,476  3  11 
508,571  10  2| 
650,000  0  0 


519,184  4  6f 


Sums  Paid. 


«&•      #.    dm 


9,466  14  8|. 


24,482  4  S 


318  8  10| 


40,315  13  4f 


4,628  15  5i 


13,062  5  8| 


2,033  6  llf 
371,134  0  3 
463,524  5  ^ 


519,184  4  6i 
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traordinory  tronble  and  expense 
in  preparing  and  stating  the  public 
accounts  of  Ireland,  laid  before 
parliament,  in  1807 — 

J.  Smart,  esq.  dep.  ace.  gen.  for  bis 
extraordinary  trouble  in  preparing 
the  public  accounts  of  Ireland,  for 
the  year  ending  5th  Jan.  1807 

P.  Le  Bas,  esq.  examinator  of  com 
bounties,  for  his  trouble  in  keeping 
the  accounts  of  said  office • 

B.  Marshall,  esq.  inspector  gen.  of 
imports  and  exports,  for  his 
expense  and  trouble  in  preparing 
the  accounts  of  the  imports  and 
exports  of  Ireland,  for  parliament, 
for  one  year  ending  5lh  Jan.  1807 

Hugh  B.  Hautenville,  esq.  first  clerk 
in  the  office  ofthe  inspector  general 
of  imports  and  exports  in  Ireland, 
for  his  extraordinary  trouble  in 
preparing  accounts  for  parliament  I 

Geo.  Hatton,  esq.  examinator  of 
excise,  for  his  extraordinary  trouUe 
and  expense  in  preparing  accounts 
for  parliament 

Sam.  Hood,  esq.  assistant  examinator 
of  excise,  for  his  extraordinary 
trouble  in  preparing  accounts  foj 
parliament.  •»• 

Tlio.  Haffield,  esq.  clerk  in  the  office 
of  the  auditor  of  the  exchequer, 
for  his  extraordinary  tronble  in 
preparing  accounts  for  parliam^ot 


Miscellaneous  SsRViCBsr, 
from  5th  Jan.  1807  to  5th  Jan.  1806. 

Expense  of  civil  buildings 

Expense  of  printing  and  binding  250 
copies  of  the  acts  of  the  47th  of 
his  present  majesty 

Expense     of     publishing      procla- 


£.      M.    d. 


340    0    O 


Paid. 


240    O    0 


200    0    0 


250    0    0 


200    0    0 


200    O    0 


150    0    0 


20O    0    0 


J£.      s.    d. 


S40    0    O 


25,000    0    0 


1,200    0    0 


240   o   a 


200  0  a 


250    O    O 


200  o  a 


20O    O    O 


150    0    O 


200    0    O 


25,000    0.  0 


1,058  16  111 
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mations  qfid  advertisements  in  the 
Dublin  gazette>  and  other  news- 
papers         4 

Charge  of  printing,  stationery,  and 
other  disbursements  of  the  chief 
and  under  secretaries  offices  and 
apartments, and  other  publieoi&ce»i 
in  Dublin  castle,  &c.  and  for  Uie 
riding  charges  and  other  expeoQ^e  - 
of  the  deputy  puivaivants  aikl 
extra  messengers  attending  B$id 
offices ;.. ••••  • 

Expence  of  criminal  prosecutions, 
and  other  law  expences  of  govefn* 
ment ••••••...••«•••; 

£ia)ence  of  apprefiiendfng  public  0^ 
fenders  in  Ireland ••••••«.•• 

Support  of  the  non-conforming  lilt^ 
nisters  in  Ireland 0 ••• 

Expence  of  pratique  in  the  port  oft' 
Dublin 

Expenditure  at  his  Majesty's  g^Id 
mine  at  Croaghani  in  thie  county 
of  Wicklow   •••••;.*• 

Charge  of  incidents  of  the  treasUi^y 
in  Ireland • 

Charge  for  clothing  his  maje8t3r''S' 
heralds,  pursuivants  at  arms,  tixfd 
state  trumpeters,  for  three  ye^rs,' 
from  the  17th  March  1807 i. 

Charge  of  clothing  the  battle-dxe 
guards,  for  eighteen  months  com- 
mencing 1st  June  1807    

To  enable  his  majesty  to  make  some 
allowance  to  the  commissioners  ap^' 
pointed  to  enquire  into  the  fees^ 
gratuities,  perquisites,  and  emola- 
ments  received  in  certain  public 
offices  in  Ireland  (22,500  British) 

Expence  attending  the  several  com- 
missions for  taking  and  receiving 
evidence  in  petitions  against  re- 
turns to  parliament,  in  the  year 
1807 

Salaries  of  the  commissioners  for 
granting  lottery  licences,  theff 
secretary  and  clerks,  and  the  cnmp^ 


10,500    0    0 


FiU. 


21,208    a  0 

25,000    a  0 

%'5CK)    0  0 

9,429  IS  0 

1,0*7  ro  « 

600    0  0 

6,000    0  0 


10^500    0    0 


»  '. 


21^206    0    0  . 

■< 

t 
/ 

■       <     IL 

25||Q0O    0    0 
1,925  IT   ^ 
^409  iSf   6 


i^r 


1,086    0    0 


74fO    0    0 


600    0    6^ 
6,000    0    0 


1,086    0    O 


740    0   O 


24,375    0    0^ 


3,408    0    0 


24i375    0    0, 


I  . 


3,408    0    0 
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troller  and  inspector  of  lottery 
offices  in  Irelaod,  for  two  years  to 
24*  June  1807,  and  for  paying  the 
salaries  of  the  commissioners  for 
certifyingoutstanding  1  otteryprizes, 
for  v2  months,  ending  lit  June 

1807 

Erection  and  completion  of  a  pier  in 
Dundrum  bay  on  the  coast  o£  the 
county  of  Down  , 

Public  Boards, 

from  5th  Jan.  1807,  to  5th  Jan.  1808. 

The  trustees  of  the  linen  and  hempen 
manufactures,  for  one  year  to  the 
5th  Januanr,  1807    

The  board  of  firsc  fruits ;  for  build- 
ing new  churches,,  and  re-building 
old  churches,  in  such  parishes  as 
no  public  service  has  been  per- 
fonned  in  for  20  years  past,  and 
for  the  encouragement  or  building 
glebe  houses..... 

The  Dublin  society,  for  promoting 
husbandry  and  other  useful  arts  in 
Ireland,  2,000/.  whereof  to  be  ap- 
plied in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  in- 
stitution at  Cork,  for  the  applici^ 
tion  of  science  to  the  common 
purposes  of  life,  and  the  remaining 
10,000/.  for  completing  addition^ 
buildings,  supporting  the  botanic 
gardens,  promoting  husbandry  and 
useful  arts,  and  other  objects  of 
the  said  society 

Expence  of  the  farming  society  of 
Ireland 

Paving,  cleansinff,  and  lighting  the 
streets  of  Dublin    

Commissioners  for  making  wide  and 
convenient  streets  in  Dublin    ...... 


Public  Hospitals  &  Schools, 
from  5th  Jan.  1807  to  5th.  Jan.  1808. 
Charge  of  the  incorporated  society  in 
Dublin,  for  promoting  English  Pro- 
testant schools  in  Ireland 


£.       $.    d. 


6,330    0    0 


7,771  16    0 


21,600    0    0 


5,000    0    0 


jS.  U        dm 


12,000 
5,000 

10,000 
4^500 


0    0 
0    0 


0    0 


0    0 


23,270    0    0 


6,292    4    I 


7,771  16    0 


21,600    0    0 


5,000    0    O 


12,000  0  0 

5,000  0  0 

\ofim  0  0 

4f,50O  0  0 


23,270    0    0 
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Expence  of  the  foundling  hocrpltal  in 
Dublin  

Charge  of  the  Hibernian  marine  bo- 
ciety  in  Dublin 

Expence  of  the  Hibernian  school  for 
soldiers'  children •«.. 

Charge  of  the  female  orphan  house, 
near  xyUDim  ••••••••»••••••••••••«•••«• 

Expences  incurred  by  the  association 
for  discountenancing  vice»  and  pro- 
mpting the  knowledge  and  pracfice 
of  the  Christian  religion  ••••••••.•... 

Towards  supportinj^  the  Westmore- 
land Lock  hospital  in  Dublin 

Towards  the  charge  of  supporting  the 
house  of  industry  and  penitentiary' 
in  Dublin •••,.. 

Expense  of  maintaining  80  patienti  in 
the  house  of  recovery  and  fever  hos- 
pital in  Cork-street,  Dublin    »•*•.. 

Charge  of  the  ]ying*in  hospital,  Dub- 
lin     ...r • 

Charge  of  the  office  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  charitable  donations  and 
bequests..... 

Charge  of  the  Roman  Catholic  semi- 
nary in  Ireland •• 

Towards  defraying  the  expense  of 
Dr.  Stevens's  hospital «•••... 

Expense  of  building  the  intended 
hall  for  the  royal  college  of  sur- 
geons in  Ireland 

For  finishing  sir  Patrick  Dunn's  hos- 
pital, and  defraying  the  expense'of  a 
temporary  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  patients  ..• 

To  the  commissioners  for  pavingthe 
streets  of  Dublin  «••.••• 


SanA  Granted. 


22,500    6    0 


1,609 
11,626 


0 
0 


SunsFkld. 


22,500    0    0 


6 

0 


t,306    0    0 


h^   0 
7,957    6 


1,609 

11,626 

1,306 


0 
0 

6 


0 
0 

4 

0 


:.' 


SiOM^ 


1,^    b    0 
7,967    6*  O, 


25^997    Gr   6      25,9&7    i^  0 


a  6 

a  0 


s»oe2  (^  o 


400    0    0 

13,000    0    0 

503    0    Ot 


I3,00D 
563 


0    0 

0  6 


9,517    0    0       9,517    0^  J* 


6,2045    0    0 


137,000  0  0 


m^m 


if.5,883i833    0  11 


6,204    0    6 
lS7,pdO    0   jtf 


4,40(2,978'  1  1^, 


*«*  The  Total  remaining  to  be  paid  is  i,miA,5Ut\^li, 


Vol.  L. 
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Fint  Report  from  the  Select  Com* 
mittee  on  the  Affairs  of  the  East* 
India  Company. — Ordered  to  he 
printed  25fA  jifay,  ]808. 

The  select  coRimittee  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  present  state  of 
the  affairs  of  the  East-India  com- 
pany, and  to  report  the  same,  as 
It  shall  appear  to  them,  to  the 
house,  with  their  observations 
thereupon,  and  also  to  report 
their  proceedings  from  time  to 
time  to  the  house ;  and  to  whom 
several  accounts  and  other  pa* 
pers  presented  to  the  house,  re- 
fpectine  the  revenues  and  char- 
ges, and  the  commercial  concerns 
of  the  East-India  company ;  and 
also  the  petition  of  tne  united 
company  of  merchants  of  Eng- 
land, trading  to  the  East  Indies, 
were  severally  referred: — Have, 

Eursuant  to  the  orders  of  the 
ouse,  examined  the  matters  to 
them  referred,  and  have  agreed 
upon  the  following  report. 

THE  utmost  diligence  which 
your  committee  have  been 
enabled  to  bestow  upon  a  subject 
of  such  extensive  detail,  as  an  iu- 

auiry  into  "  the  present  state  of 
le  affairs  of  the  East*  India  com- 
pany," would  not  have  been  suf- 
ficient for  its  full  investigation  with- 
in the  period  which  has  elapsed 
since  their  appointment,  even  if 
many  of  the  most  necessary  docu- 
ments, as  to  the  state  of  the  com- 
pany's affairs  in  India,  had  not 
been  received  so  recently  as  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  their  being 
examined  with  that  degree  of  accu- 
racy, care,  and  attention,  which 
the  complicated  nature,  not  less 
than  the  importance  of  theaubject, 
indispensably  requifes :  your  com- 


mittee are  still  engaged  io  the  con- 
sideration of  the  various  matters 
comprehended  in  the  general  object 
of  their  inquiry,  and  will  from  time 
to  time  submit  their  obsenratioiMi 
thereupon  to  the  house;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  petition  which 
the  company  have  presented  to  the 
house,  and  which  has  been  refer- 
red to  your  committee,  they  have 
deemed  it  advisable,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  advert  to  the  allegations 
of  that  petition,  including  not  only 
those  which  refer  exclusively  to 
the  balance  claimed  by  the  compa- 
ny as  owing  to  them  by  the  public, 
but  also  such  as  relate  to  the  gene- 
ral state  of  their  affairs,  and  to  re- 
port upon  the  same,  as  far  as  the 
progress  which  your  committee 
have  been  enabled  to  make  in  their 
inquiry,  has,  in  their  apprehension, 
justified  the  observations  wbic( 
they  now  offer  to  the  consideration 
of  the  house.— Your  committee, 
finding  it  stated  in  the  petition  from 
the  company  as  one  of  the  causes 
from  which  the  present  embarrass- 
ment in  their  pecuniary  concerns 
had  arisen,  that  a  large  balance  of 
debt  remained  4ue  to  them  from 
the  public,  on  account  of  various 
expenses  incurred  for  expeditions 
to  the  French,  Dutch,  and  Spanish 
settlements  in  the  Indian  seas,  and 
to  Egypt,  have  proceeded,  in  tb# 
first  instance,  on  the  investigation 
of  the  account  between  the  public 
and  the  company.  Your  commit- 
tee find,  that  in  the  report  made  by 
a  former  committee  upon  this  suIh 
ject,  on  the  26th  day  of  Jmie  1805, 
and  now  referred  to  your  commit- 
tee, the  several  heads  of  charge 
upon  which  the  claims  preferred  on 
behalf  of  the  company  were  found- 
ed,, are  arranged  in  the- following 
manner,  in  three  classes,  according 

to 
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to  the  natiire  of  the  circoroetaiMfies 
and  transactions  out  of  which  they 
have  respectively  arisen.  The  first 
class  composed  of  such  heads  of 
charge  as  should  fall,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  committee  framing  that  re« 
port,  exclusively  on  the  public; 
the  second,  of  such  as  should  bo 
borne  exclusively  by  the  company; 
and  th^  third,  consisting  of  charges 
to  be  divided  equally  between  both, 
parties.— fin^  doss,  chargeable  to 
the  public— '<>  An  account  of  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  East-India 
company^  in  India  and  £ngland>for 
the  intended  expedition  to  the 
French  i^ands,  and  for  the  expedi- 
tion against  and  supplies  to  the. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  An  accott^ 
of  expenses  incurred  by  the  East- 
India  company,  for  the  intended 
expedition  asainst  Manilla*  An 
account  of  the  expenses  incurred 
by  the  £ast*India  company.  Amt 
the  purchase  of  vessels  for  bis 
majesty's  navy,  repairs  to  king^i 
ships,  &c,  &c.  An  account  of  rae 
expenses  incurred  bv  the  East-In- 
dia company,  by  the  capture  of 
the  Danish  settlements  in  India,  in 
1 801  •  An  account  of  the  extraor« 
dinary  expenses  incurred  by  the 
East-India  company,  by  the  expe- 
dition to  Egypt,  over  and  above 
the  charge  of  the  troops  in  India. 
Ceylon  balance  of  property,  be-, 
f^ember  1801 ,  and  remittances  from 
India  subsequent  to  that  date;  also 
the  expense  of  t^e  capture  of  the 
said  island."  Second  class,  charge*, 
able  to  the  company, — **  An  ac- 
count of  the  expenses  incurred  by 
the  East  India  company,  in  conse- 
quence of  various  captures  made 
from  the  French  and  Dutch,  on 
the  peninsula  of  India,  including 
subsistence  of  prisoners.    An  ac- 


Govmt  of  theicing^s  troops  in  Indfa^ 
beyond  the  number  autnorized  bf 
acts  of  parliament."  Third  dtUMf 
to  be  equally  divided.— *<  An  iCp 
qount  or  the  expense  incurred  bjf 
the  capture  and  maintenance  as 
Malacca  and  the  Moluecas,  and  tim 
the  mabtenance  of  Ceylon,  dedncU 
ing  theprofit  on  spices.** — The  sfistL^ 
report  turther  states  the  determinai-^ 
tion  of  thp.t  committee,  concernnui 
the  rates  of  interest  to  be  allows^; 
upon  the  several  sums  appearing  oppL 
the  diftrent  sides  of  the  accoiut^ 
as  follows:  <*  Your  committee  haw 
thought  it  reasonable,  that  the  cooi- 
pany's  daims,  90  far  as  they  arija 
irmn  an  expenditure  carried  on  m 
India  by  loans  raised  there,  shoul^ 
be  made  up  with  the  rate  of  interei|^ 
paid(  by  tne  companjr  abroad  fipi( 
the  loan  of  the  year  in  which  ui% 
expense  was  aictoally  iocurrisiiijjt 
and  that  the  •  payinaster-genendR^ 
aocoont  shottldDearinterestaccor£i 
ing  to  the  rate  paid  bjr  the  publlP^ 
for  money  in  Surope,  in  the  seve» 
ral  years  in  whicn  the  demands 
have  accrued;  credit  is  given  on 
the  other  side  of  the  account  on  s0 
payments  hitherto  made  by  the  pub* 
Uc  in  discbarge  of  these  demands^ 
at  the  same  rate  of  Indian  interest 
as  that  debited  by  the  company.^— » 
The  report  then  stages  the  opinioq^ 
of  the  said  committee,  that,  as  far 
as  they  can  judge,  a  balance  ^ 
about  2,800,000^  would  be  owiny 
by  the  public  to  the  company,  ao- 
cordiog  to  the  mode  of  stating  andk 
making  up  the  account  there^ 
prescribed,  and  that  the  sum  ,  m 
1,000,00(M.  might  safely  be  voteC 
by  the  house  on  account.  But  it 
was  observed  iii  the  said  feport|^ 
that  the  accooots  on  which  tbe  oj^ 
nion  of  the  said  eommittteerfin  nK 
N2 
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gard  to  the  araount  of  what  might 
prove  due  to  the  company  had  been 
founded),  would  require  revision ; 
and  it  was  recommended,  that  an 
accountant  should  he  nominated  on 
the  part  of  the  treasury,  and  ano- 
ther on  the  part  of  the  company, 
to  examine  and  make  up  the  ac- 
counts according  to  the  principles 
therein  specified,  previous  to  the 
final  balance  being  discharged:  and 
It  was  also  recommended,  that  fre- 
quent and  early  adjustments  of  ac- 
counts should  take  place  between 
the  public  and  the  company.— Your 
committee  find,  that  the  sum  of 
1,000,000/.  was  accordingly  voted 
in  that  session  of  parliament,  and 
paid  to  the  company,  and  that  in 
conformity  to  the  recommendations 
contained  in  the  said  report,  ac- 
countants were  named  on  the 
part  of  the  public  and  the  com- 
pany respectively,  for  the  purpose 
therein  mentioned,  who  appear  to 
have  entered  without  delay  upon 
the  duties  assigned  to  tnem. — 
Tour  committee  find  that,  in  the 
iession  of  1806,  another  sum  of 
1,000,000/.  was  voted  and  paid  to 
the  company  on  account ;  it  ap- 
pearing by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wit- 
wer,  the  accountant  named  by  the 
lords  commissioners  of  the  treasury 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  to  George 
Harrison,  esq.,  dated  on  the  25th 
of  June  1806  (which  letter  is  re- 
fcrred  to  your  committee),  that  al- 
though, for  reasons  therein  particu- 
larly detailed,  no  final  adjustment 
of  accounts  could  at  that  time  be 
made  between  the  public  and  the 
company,  the  ultimate  balance  due 
to  the  latter  would  be  found  to  ex- 
ceed that  sum. — Your  committee 
find,  that  additional  claims  and  de- 
mands have  arisen  between  the  pub- 


lic and  the  company,  subsequent  to 
the  report  of  1805,  above  alloded 
to,  some  of  which  hate  accrued 
from  a  continuation  to  a  later  pe- 
riod of  accounts  end  heads  of 
charge  then  existing,  and  othera 
from  different  circumstances  and 
transactions  which  have  since  oc- 
curred.— Your  committee  have  ap- 
plied to  those  of  the  former  de- 
scription, the  principles  which  thej 
found  hid  down  in  the  report  of 
1805.  The  foUowing  aiatget, 
which  have  grown  out  of  new  mat- 
ter since  that  report,  they  have 
Agreed,  after  due  consideration,  to 
include  in  the  first  class,  as  payable 
by  the  public :  Expenses  incurred 
in  India  on  account  of  the  Chinese 
settlers  at  Trinidad.— Expenses  in- 
curred on  account  of  the  expedition 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1805* 
Supplies  for  the  expedition  against 
Buenos  Ayres. — Your  committee 
are  also  of  opinion,  that  the  charge 
of  prisoners  of  war  taken  at  seal 
by  his  majesty's  ships,  which  doea 
not  appear  to  have  been  particu- 
larly noticed  by  the  committee  of 
1805,  ought  to  be  defrayed  by  the 
public,  especially  as  the  principle 
on  which  this  claim  is  founded^ 
seems  to  be  recognized  and  admit- 
ted in  the  act  of  179S,  chap.  52, 
sect*  127* — ^Your  committee  find 
that  a  new  demand  has.  also  been 
brought  forward  on  the  part  of  the 
public  against  the  company  for  vic- 
tualling stores  furnished  for-  the 
company^s  service  by  the  commis* 
sioners  of  victuallmg,  or  their 
agents.— Your  committee  find,  thM 
the  g^oss  demand  of  the  company 
on  the  public,  drawn  up  in  confor- 
mity to  what  has  been  stated,  with 
interest  computed  to' the  fiftt  of 
March  l80d,  amounts,  acccn^ikig 
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|o  the  best  JAidgipeiit  which .  jpw  your  com.mittee^  -feom   the  offiop 

comnuttee  caa  now  IFbrni  (several  of  the   adjuumt-fteaeral,    of   xh% 

of  the  items  of  such  demand  beiag  |>eriods  duriog  which   thje   difierf 

stated  upon  estimate)  to  the  suoi  ent  regiments  wer#  chargeable  !• 

of  8y46 1,331/.  and  that  the  counter  the  company ;  and  it  is  very  posttr 

demand  on  the  part  of  the  public,  ble,  tlmt^  on  further  and  more  nair 

for  advances  of  cash   upon   ac-  mite  examinatioo*  by  the  accountf 

count  (including  the  two  sums  of  ants,,  ether  objections  will;  be  di|f 

1,000,000/.  and  1,000,000/.  men^  covered.    On  these  coRsifleratioii^ 

tioned  in  the  former  part  of  this  re-  jour  committee  have   thought  Jt 

port)  for  disbursements  by  the  pay-  reasonabie  to  suspend  for  jurtbif 

office,  and  for  supplies  furnished  by  examination^  such  part  q£  the  pjkjr 

the  victualling  office,  with  interest  office  demand  as  has  beeiji  specinj* 

computed    to    the   same    period,  cally  objected  to  on  the  part  of  thf 

amounts  to  6,960,912/.  leaving  a  company,  which  «mounU  to   ^ 

balance  due  to  the  company  ^om  sum  of  443,767/«    In.  concladii^ 

the  public  of  l,500,4<19/.««»Ja  the  this  part  of  the  subject,  your  com* 

above  ^um  of  6,960,912/.  isindtt-  mittee.have  no  betitatioo  in  fM^ 

jied  the  sum  of  3/)82,755/.  which  jesting  the  exf^edieney  of  repe2*, 

is  the  amount  of  the  claim  of  the  mg  the  clause'  in  the  act  of  l^Sl^k 

paymaster-general  on  the  company^  (cap.  52,  sect.  129),  ^biciieQaci%i 

including  interest  to  the  1st  March  jhat  the  company  ahaU  be  «bai||M 

1808,  ded  ucting  therefrom  the  sum  able  with  all  toe  recmitiog  and  omjP 

of  443,767/.  hereinafter  mentioned,  ^expences  incurred  in  &D«iaii4i  for 

•^Your  committee  cannot  adduce  regiments  in  India  (which  In  9tm)p 

«  stronger  instance  of  the  necessity  tice  has  been  foutia  so  difficult  t# 

of  attending  to  the  recommendiu-  .adjust),  and  substituting  othei^pro- 

tion  of  the  committee  of  1805,  as  visions  which   might  simplify  the 

to  the  frequent  adjustment  of  ao-  mode  of  stating  the.  account,  aii4 

counts  between  the  public  apd  the  consequently  facilitate  its  frequent 

company,  than  the  mere  ^tateipenjt  and  early  adjustment,  and  at  the 

of  a  claim  to  so  large  an  amount,  same  time  secure  for  the  public  ap 

and  which  has  moreover  been  only  equitable   compensatioa   for  tiu^ 

brought  forward  at  a  period  so  re-  .portion  of  its  military  expendituro. 

cent,  that  it  has  been,  and  for  a  —Your  conunitte^  liave  aAoexedto 

considerable  time  must  be,  impos-  this  report,  a  copy  of  the  account 

aible  for  the  accountants  to  exa-  between  the  public  mid  the  compfr* 

mine  in  detail,  and  form  an  opinion  ny,  containing  a  detailed  atatense^ft 

on  the  accuracy  of  all  the  charge^,  or  the  particular  items. of  .which 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe;  the  two  sunis .  of  S,461*,331./.  ao4 

that  the  objections  which  have  id-  ;6,960,912/.  are  composed.*— Ymsr 

ready  been  urged  en  the  part  of  .committee  cannot,  in  justice  to  th^ 

the  company   to    the    pay-office  company,  conclude  this  pait  ^ 

demands,  are  in  general  well  foun-  their   report,    without  calhng  the 

ded,   especially  as   their   validity  attention  of  the  house,  teethe  r#» 

has  been  strongly  confirmed  by  motnstrancesmad^against:th^iiio4p 

a  return  which  was  laid  before  adopted  by  thp  commi^teisappoif^* 
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cd  in  1 805  to  take  into  conddera- 
Cion  the  account  between  the  pub- 
lic and  the  East-Iodia  company,  at 
fitf  as  relates  to  the  expences  in- 
curred by  the  capture  and  mainte- 
nance of  Malacca  and  the  Moluc- 
cas, and  the  maintenance  of  Cey- 
lon ;  a  mode  of  decision  by  which 
claims  on  the  part  of  the  company, 
to  no  less  an  amount  than  1 ,972,9Bi/. 
hare  been  set  aside. — Your  com- 
mittee, under  the  order  of  reference 
made  to  them,  hare  not  thought 
themselves  authorised  to  make  any 
observations  upon  the  principles  on 
which  the  committee  of  1805  ar- 
ranf^ed  the  daims  of  the  company. 
—Your  committee  have,  however, 
thought  it  their  duty,  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  to  state 
the  amount  of  what  the  company 
maintain  to  be  their  jost  and  unsa- 
""tisfied  demand. 

Independently  of  die  claim  which 
the  company  have  preferred  against 
the  public,  for  expences  incurred 
in  carrying  into  execution  the  or- 
■  ders  which  at  di&rent  times  have 
t>een  transmitted  to  India,  for  ex- 
peditions against  the  settlements  of 
iuch  European  powers  as  have  been 
encaged  in  a  war  with  this  country, 
and  also  to  Egypt,  your  committee 
observe,  that  in  the  above-men- 
tioned petition  various  circumstan- 
ces (all  of  which  are  connected  with 
that  state  of  war  in  Europe  and  in 
India)  are  represented  as  the  causes 
which  have  produced  the  present 
embarrassments  in  the  company's 
affairs,  and  the  grounds  on  which 
they  pray  for  sucm  relief  as  parlia- 
fllent  may  think  fit  to  grant. — ^It 
will  be  evident  from  the  examination 
of  their  several  accounts  (which 
exhibit  a  view  of  the  company's 
pecuniary   concerns  in    Eo^and 


during  the  last  ten  yean)«  what 
compared  with  the  estimate  for 
1808-9,  that  the  deficiencies  of  the 
last  and  present  year  have  pro- 
ceeded from  causes  which  have  been 
progressive  in  their  operation,  and 
that  the  state  of  afijun  which  thoae 
accounts  now  exhibit,  is  to  be 
traced  to  a  combination  of  Tariona 
circumstances  connected  with  the 
wars  in  which  the  company  have 
been  engaged  in  India,  as  well  as 
with  the  general  state  of  warfare  in 
which  a  large  portion  of  Europe 
has  for  a  long  period  been  m- 
volved.  Your  committee  have  se- 
lected from  the  annual  accoanta  of 
the  company's  affidrs  at  hon^ 
which  have  been  presented  to  pa# 
liament  during  the  last  ten  years,  a 
comparative  statement  of  reodpta 
and  payments  in  such  articles  as 
haye  experienced  or  admit  of  an^ 
considerable  variation  in  theur 
amount.  It  will  appear  from  that 
account,  that  the  presentdefidency 
may  be  ascribed  prindpally  to  the 
following  causes : — 1st.  To  the 
dimmished  sale  of  the  company's 
goods ;  the  sum  estimated  to  bere- 
cdved  from  such  sales  for  the  year 
1806-9  bemg  1,394,589/.  less  than 
the  average  of  the  ten  preceding 
years;  2,200,9961.  less  than  the 
average  of  the  first  five  years  of 
that  period;  and  586,188/.  less 
than  the  ayerage  of  the  last  five 
years.*— It  would  lead  your  com- 
mittee mudi  beyond  the  limits 
within  which  they  propose  to  con- 
fine diis  report,  if  they  were  to 
enter  upon  the  discussion  of  all  die 
causes  to  which  the  gradual  de- 
crease in  the  amount  of  the  com- 
pany's sales,  during  the  last  ten 
years,  may  possibly  be  ascribed. 
It  will  appear,  howeyer,  from  the 
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account  of  vales^^durine  that  period, 
that  lu  the  article  of  tea,  which 
forms  a  large  proportion  of  their 
whole  trade,  no  diminution  has 
taken  place,  hut  that  it  has  chiefly 
occurred  in  the  imports  from  India 
and  particularly  in  the  di&rent  de- 
scriptions of  piece  goods»-  The 
increased  consumption  of  cotton 
stuffs  manufactured  in  Britain,  and 
the  advantages  derhred  to  neutral 
nations  from  the  expense  at  which 
the  trade  to  India  must  necessarily 
be  carried  on  during  war,  as  well 
as  the  obstructions  inseparable 
from  that  state  of  war  which  has 
existed  with  little  intermismon 
since  the  renewal  of  the  com- 
pany's charter  in  179S,  are  the 
causes  to  which,  in  the  opinion  ^ 
your  committee,  the  diminished 
sale  of  Indian  imports  may  princi-. 
pally  be  attributed. — 2ndly;  To  the 
increased  exjpense  of  freight  and 
demurrage  of  the  company's  ship- 
ping;- the  estimated  amount  of  toe 
same  for  the  year  1808-9,  bebg 
276,251/.  more  than  the  average  of 
the  ten  preceding  years ;  276,712/. 
more  than  the  average  of  Uie  first 
five .  years  of  that  period ;  and 
27^,790/.  more  than  the  average  of 
the  last  five  years. — ^Whether  the 
system  now  pursued  by  the  com- 
pany, in  the  description  of  veasdt 
which  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  employ,  is  the  most  econoinical 
to  them  or  the  most  beneficial  to 
the  country,  or  whether  it  is  calcu- 
lated  to  wuhstand  the  com^tiUon 
of  foreign  nations,  are  points  on 
which  your  committee  are  not  yet 

Prepared  to  pronounce  an  opinion ; 
ut  which  they  consider  to  be  of 
the  highest  importance,  as  they  af- 
fect not  only  the  commercial  pro- 
aperity  of  the  company,  but  the 


permaiiettt  .intertst  of  tlie'  Britiih 
empire,  in  the  presenratioaaDd  K- 
clusive  ttsjeyment  of  a  valuaUa 
portion  ofits  trade.  In  estimatpg 
this  charge,  to  whidi  the  oomflserev 
of  the  eompany  is  exposed,  firolb 
the  rate  of  freight,  it  pinat  be  re- 
collected that  ihe  meam  of  defeiK:a 
and  consequent  security  whicA  fi^ 
size  and  atmcture  of  their  atufa 
afford  to  their  valoable  cargofiiL 
and  to  the  transport  of  troops  am 
military  stores,  mustnecessarfly  Ini 
included  in  any  comparison  be- 
tween the  present  and  any  othir 
system  which  may  be  suggested.^-" 
Srdly.  To  the  increased  amount  of 
bills  of  exchange  drawn  on  tbe 
Company  in  En^and  from  ladiji 
and  China ;  the  estimated  amoMl 
of  which  for  the  year  1806-9 
725,4f08l!.  more  than  the 
the  ten  preceding  years  ;.Ml3 
more  than  the  average  of  the 
five  years  of  that  period;  mA 
925,845^  inoie thian  the  tverape^T 
the  last  five  years.— It  is  ttnqaalr 
tionably  to  those  heavy  dvaftamm 
India  and  China  on  tlie  conuNuij^'. 
treasury  at  home,  that  the  farmt 
portion  of  the  deficiency  in  iMr 
funds  during  the  last  and  preaett 
year  most  be  ascribed.  ToorcOv* 
mittee  have  been  informed,  Aat 
in  consequence  of  anrangemeiili 
which  the  court  of  directors  hum 
adopted,  and  of  orders  which  tbqr 
have  transmitted  to  China,  tw 
amount  of  bills  from  thenoe  it  9el 
likely  to  increase,*,  and  that-  in  all 
probability  1l  will  fall  coosideralifar 
below  the  ai^nm  of  former  yMtrfL 
Your  committee  nave  not  been  tm^ 
bled  to  form  any  audi  expeenutei 
With  regard  to  tbeamoont  ef  VSb 
from  India.  AnvintermpCiiMiJDtil 
tranquillity  of  the  ooopiiiy'a  tm«* 

torhi 
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tories  would  create  increased  de-* 
xnands  on  their  treasury  at  home, 
which  can  only  be  effectually  avoid- 
ed by  a  surplus  revenue  in  India. 
The    attainment  of    that  object, 
either  bya  reduction  of  expenditure, 
or  by  additional  revenue,  or  by  the 
operation  of  both  those  causes,  is 
indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  company's  credit  and  povrer  in 
India  ;  and  to  this  important  sub- 
ject your  committee  will,  without 
delay,  direct  its  most  serious  at- 
tention. —  Your   committee   have 
confined  themselves  in  this  report  to 
a  statement  of  the  principal  causes 
which  have  produced  the  present 
deficiency.  There  are  other s,  how- 
ever,   of  inferior  amount,    which 
have  contributed  to   augment  it. 
The  charge  of  payments  to  military 
and  marine   officers  retired   from 
the  service  has  been  gradually  in- 
creasing for    several   years,    and 
amounts  now  to  a  sum  much  be- 
yond  the   calculation   which  was 
formed  of  it,  when  the  system  was 
first  established.— The  addition  to 
the  company's  bonded  debt  has  also 
contributed  to  swell  the  deficit,  by 
the  increased  charge  for  interest.— 
With  the  view  of  enquiring   into 
the  practicability  of  retrenchment 
|n  the  expenditure,  your  committee 
have  called  for  the  detail  of  the 
articles  comprehended   under  the 
head  of  "  charges  general,'*  which, 
m  the  aggriegate,  atnounts  annually 
to  a  very  considerable  sum.— As 
&r  as  your  committee  have  yet  in- 
Ypftigated  this  account,  they  have 
fouiid  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  is 
capable  of  any  material  reduction, 
bujb  they  propose  to  go  into  a  more 
4etaile(l  examination  of  the  parti- 
cular articles  of  which  it  consists. 
Andy  entertaining   this  intention, 


they  forbear  at  present  laying  be- 
fore the  house  any  thing  more  than 
an  abstract  of  the   account,   and 
ot  its  principal  subdivisions  for  the 
last  three  years,  as  it  has  been  pre- 
pared by  the  court  of  directors.-— 
The  company  having  stated  in  their 
petition,  that  they  did  "  not  pre- 
sume to  request  the  interposition 
of  the  house  to  aid  them  m  their 
present  emergency,  without  at  the 
same  time  showing  their  unques- 
tiofiable  ability  to   discharge   all 
their  debts  in  England,  ^nd  to  re- 
pay whatever  tlie  house  may  in  jits 
wisdom  think  fit   to   assist   them 
witli ;"  and  having  submitted  to  the 
house  9  statement  in  that  petition, 
by  which  it  appeared  that  a  consi- 
derable balance  would   remain  to 
them,  after  making  provision  for 
the  payment  of  all  their  debts  in 
England,   but  exclusive  of  their 
Indian  debt ;  your  committee  felt 
it  their  duty  carefully  to  investigate 
that  part  of  the  subject,  and  uxej 
have  no  difficulty  in  statins  an  opi- 
nion, that  there  will  remam  assets 
in  this  country  to  an  amount  consi^ 
derably  beyond  what  the  present 
exigency  of  the  company's  a&irs 
appears  to  demand,  in  security  for 
any  advance  to  that  extent  whicb 
parliament  may  think  fit  to  grant,. 
Your  committee  have  prepared  ao 
account  of  the  probable  assets  of 
the  company  on  the  1st  of  March 
1809,  in  which  the  amount  of  debt 
due  to  them  by  the  public,  as  th^ 
balance  of  their  account,  is  taken 
c^]y    at    1,500,419/.    instead     of 
2,460,000/.    which    the   coinpany 
claims^  and  in  which  nothing  is  af ' 
iQwed   for  their   property   aJBoatp 
and  which  will  arrive  in  England 
subsequently  to  that  period,  though 
a  large  portion  of  the  charges  af? 

lecting 
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red  and  paid  during  tbf3  oprreG^ 
year.  Estimating  the  amount  in 
that  most  unfavourable  mode,  there 
\ffUl  r.en^ain  a  balance  of  ^^19*Ae^7/« 
i^  favour  of  the  coiopan^.  ifpf^ 
dit,  however,  is  given  for  ifm  yal#ip 
of  that  property,  and  ik^  jBum  df^^ 
by  the  public  is  stat^ed  ^at  th/e  a,Diou|it 
.claimed  by  the  company,  Ithe  estfr 
tnated  balance  in  their  favour  wUl 
be  9,ja50,587/.— it  will  be  a^ 
parent  to  the  bou^e  frqip  ihje 
examination  oif  thpsQ  .  iic.cpui^s^ 
that  the  mQs^  ^cppriate  estiiqg^ 
which  pan  ^  formed  of  91^ 
articles  pf  rep^ipt  i^nd  eafkpeadi- 
tu|re  as  are  compr^henfijed  i^  tl^^DOU 
xnui^t  be  liable  to  i^ncertajnty ;  b# 
your  QQVf^mitU^  hgv.e  ao  r^£^PP  M> 
doubt,  that  every  practicabia  ^^ 
gree  of  caution  has  been  iisod  in 
preparing  them. — Your  ocmfuttfi^ 
Lave  already  stated,  that  they  arp 
proceeding  upon  the  detailed  invQtr 
ligation  of  th^  various  mi^^^rs  com- 
pre^iended  in  the  general  object  f>f 
their  enquiry,  and  which  ^fnbracp 
th^  whole  of  the  fii:i^pi9)i  and  Cfiqir 
loercjal  as  well  as  politica)  cp^ei^i^ 
of  the  company.  An  e^w^u^atiop 
into  the  civil  and  military  ^^bUdh» 
ments  in  India,  will  fors^i  a  nac^te^ 
rial  branch  of  that  enquiry;  aQ4 
your  committee  ar^  ^Ire^dy  iniK 
pressed  with  the  necessity  of  Ciarr^r 
ing  into  effect  reductions  in  %ii^ 
amount  of  those  estabUshnients  ip 
a  very  considerable  extent*  Y^Mir 
committee  are  happy  to  ^Mt  4bat 
this  important  subject  has  also  en* 
gaged  the  serious  attention  of  this 
court  of  directors,  ^od  of  their  gor 
yernnients  abroad. 


TItird  Report  from  tlks  i^ommUimi 


(SnAt  ffritm  mdjr^^^  ;  mi 

my  parf^thfi  9uid  U^^prndihirw^ 
Of  ^fimi9hmg  the  ai«oiMii  f^S^ 
hfies  0mi  Emob^mmU^  wHkmi 
dfiirmmt  iii  tte  PiMifi  Strmm 
^Ordfp^  i0  U  prmi^  SM 

THE  hwie  havings  h^  an  fn- 
struiiitipn  of  Ihfi  ?lh  of  July 
ia07>  diraot^d  tine.  aMmfeiiaii  af 
3^Qur  GQ«W!9iltae  la  all  pm&^m^tl^ 
n(8«we^,  'Mi  f»9»mmmrf  ^pim^ 
^4  Qutof  ibe  ^puhlia  nfi^nm^  or 
ODt  of  any  fiinds  appliaabie  t^liw 
pnjblio  senrijcf ;  k  baa  baaa  judged 
l»oper  to  lay  Mfftratiily  bame  lh0 
houiie>  the  rmik  of  thei«  aii^uirioi 
upon  stjAjaots  of  aadi  ia^>anand«. 
r-AHowancM  ftaid  out  fif  nublio 
J^D^y  to  petaoni  mi  acluallx  pw* 
fovmipg  aarvice,  have  al  ^aciOMa 
ijn^iea  attracted  tha  noticQ  of  pari)** 
Hiant«^Tovarda  the  doas  of  Hti» 
.  Aaaerlcan  war,  when  /tbeburibeii  tf 
expanse  pressed  with  astraardinaif 
weight  upon  ttbe  resouroet  jof  itw 
4U)uniry,  and  when  apf)liaatioKi  wie 
aaade  to  parUameat  ta  4iiU)ha»ga 
ijhe^  debt9  of  the  civil  list,  a  moaa 
vigoroMa*  and.  decided  step  «aa 
taken  tfup  bad  charaotariaed  aaf 
former  interpoaition  of  pMwm^ 
and  i«  the  atteoqpt  ta.^ieguHtethi 
*  dvil  Uatt  and  ta  pnevpnt  the  saaia 
<  froMi  beiog.in  ansaaif.  for  tfee  fi^ 
4  lure;  by  22  Geo.  $»  cBSh  ^ 
grawingbranali  ofaxpanditHae  wal 
aot  oweil(wlfad.*«Il  vaa  andeai* 

voured 
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Youred  to  obyiate  the  excess  of  such  classed  with  allowatices  of  their 
grants  by  limiting  their  amount,  own  denomination, 
and  their  abuse,  by  giving  publici-  Pensions 
ty  to  them ;  it  was  accordingly  en- 
acted, <  That  no  pension,  exceed-  The  pensions  considered  by  the 
ing  the  sum  of  500/.  a  year,  should  board  of  treasury  as  comine  under 
be  granted  for  the  use  of  any  one  the  operation  of  the  17th  clause  of 
per8on,and  that  the  whole  amount  the  civil  list  act,  are  contained  in 
of  the  pensions  granted  in  any  Appendix  No.  1.;  and  your  com- 
one  year  should  not  exceed  600/. ;  mittee  have  the  satisfaction  of  re* 
a  list  of  which,  together  with  the  marking,  that  their  total  amount, 
names  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  being  89,067/*  (which  includes 
same  were  granted,  should  be  7,085/.  of  contingent  or  floating 
laid  before  parliament  in  twenty  grants,  and  not  at  this  time  in  a 
days  after  the  beginning  of  each  course  of  payment)  is  within  the 
session,  until  the  whole  pension-  sum  allowed.  In  1804?  the  total 
list  should  be  reduced  to  90,000/.  amount  of  pensions^  having  leib- 
which  sum  it  should  not  be  lawful  rence  to  this  clause,  was  82,287/* 
to  exceed  by  more  than  5,000/.  in  as  appears  by  the  list  printed  at 
the  whole  of  all  the  grants ;  nor  length  in  the  Journals,  vol.  59|  and 
should  any  pension  to  be  granted  recapitulated  p.  717. 
after  the  said  reduction,  to  or  for  A  list  of  all  other  pensions  paid 
the  use  of  any  one  person,  ex-  at  the  exchequer  out  of  the  civil 
ceed  the  sum  of  1,200/.  yearly,  list,  or  any  other  funds,  is  given 
except  to  his  majesty's  royal  fa-  in  No.  2. 

mily,  or  on  an  address  of  either  The  pensions  payable  by  treasury 

house  of  parliament.'— The  effi-  warrants  out  of  the  4^  per  cent 

ciency  of  this  measure  did  not  en-  duty,  which  are  included  in  No*  2» 

tirely  correspond  with  the  expec-  stand  upon  a  diffisrent  footing  from 

tations  whicn  were  entertained  of  the  others ;  because   that  part  of 

iCy  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  the  hereditary  revenue  not  hiving 

bring  the  subject  again  before  par-  been  given  up  to  the  public  at  the 

Uament  some    years    afterwards,  commencement  of  his   majest/s 

when  the  annual  provision  for  the  reign  (Finance  Rep.  23,  pp.  11, 

civil  list  became  insufficient  for  the  43  J,  has  been  considered  as  conti- 

charges  to  which  it  was  liable.^ —  numg  in  the  absolute  disposal  of  the 

The  regulations  which  the  civil  list  crown  ;  but  as  this  fund  augments 

act  contained,  were  not  ill  cal-  the  general  stock,  which  is  appli* 

culated    to   effectuate    their    oh-  cable  to  royal   bounty  under  the 

ject;  it  was  highly  expedient  to  direction  of  government,  it  is  fit, 

bring    all    pensions    under    one  in  that  point  of  view,  not  to  be 

head ;  to  have   them  paid  at  the  omitted.    The  amount  is  15331/. 

same   office,   and  to  prohibit  the  including  two  contingent  pensions 

diffusing    of   them    over   various  of  1,500/.  and  3,000/.  not  now  in 

departments,   where    they  might  a  course  of  pa3rment. 

be   more   likely    to    escape   no-  No.  3  and  4  give  lists  of  other 

lice,  than  if  they  were  distinctly  pensions  paid  out  of  the  4|  per 

cent 
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cent    duty,     bv    the     hu^and,  praridceyprinttd  at  Qnebeo  IWF) 

amountiDg  in  the  year  ISO?,   to  — -pennoiM  for  aenrioea  fM»fomoi( 

^,896/.  besides  which  it  is  charged  or  to  widows,  ftc  puraaant'to  oi^ 

with    two  contingent  pensions  of  ders  from  the  secretary  of  state,  or    . 

615/.  each,  not  now  in  a  course  of  lords  of  the  treasury.. .AJSlfft 

Sayment.— In  the  59th  vol.  of  No.  10,  contains  a  Ibt  of  at* 
oumals,  p.  766,  767,  are  ac-  lowances  mnted  by  treasury  mi- 
counts  of  the  produce  for  three  nutes,  ana  pairable^ttt  of  the  i^ffl 
years,  of  this  duty,  to  Ist  Jan.  list  and  other  nmds,  but  not  inola!^ 
1804«,  and  the  charges  thereon,  to-  ded  in  either  of  the  fomwrretanNri 

gether  with  the  sunis  paid  into  the    The  amount  is.««..».«« ••••S^liSD 

£xchequer.  It  appears  by  Journal,  voL  M 

No.    5,    shows    the    pensimis  p.  677,  that  aUowaneea  to  retiMd 

granted  in  the  war  office,  chiefly  officers  of  4he  treasuiy,  whieh  ^ 

by  his  majesty^s  authori^,  throum  now  charged  od  the  Fee   ftnid» 

the  secretary  at  war;   the  whole  werefermeriy madeia  theduqpeof 

amount  of  which  is  5,64<0/«,  and  pensions  dot  of  the  dfSl  list*          ^, 

they  are  all  granted  to  those  who  No.  11 1^  \%  exhibit  allowanesa* 

have  been  'formerly  ^employed  &  paid  out  itf  the  Fee  toid  of  the  s#* 

the  business  of  that  office.     This  cretary  of  state,  '  foreign  depart* 

sum  is  now  covered  in  the  anniial  ment;  the  aobsisling  <£arMil|ii|| 

vote  of  the  establishment  of  the  whieh,  in  case  nopartrof  uetfMra^ 

war-office  ;  but  it  deserves  consi-  meats  were  sospeMed^'ia^  •••SSa15 

deration,  whether,  in  future,  the  No.  18,:belonpiathe'saiDirde» 

salaries  and  pensions  paid  in  this  partment,  contaming  the  nafamte 

departm^t  ought  not  to  be  distha*  of  eoancO,  grafttiiig-  a  pensfaNi  tf 

guished  in  the  annual  estimates  l,OOM.chiHrgedupott  the  establish- 

from  the  current  expenses.  ment,  and  indoded  m  No.  11. 

TheCompa8sionatelist,andother  No.  14,  gives  the  same  aocooat 
dlowances  paid  at  the  war-office,  for  the  colonial  departmentammmii- 
are  contained  in  No.  6 ;  the  annual  ing  to  l,6S5l.;  including  one  float- 
amount  is 5,168  ing  pension,  not  now  itt'^  course  ilf 

No.  7.  Pensions  to  officers'  wi-  payment,  of  6001. 

dows,  including  paymaster^  poun-  One  pension  of  BSOL  indudedi 

dage S6,67S  also  in  the  above  sanii,is  granlsli 

-    No.  8.  Pensions  paid  out  of  the  out  of  a  fond,  sQfled  extra-coniis- 

revenues  of  the    isle    of  Man,  gent,  whidi  is  anawiily  votedi  le 

amounting  to ..••.•;....560  prevent  overirartheiiing   the  dffl 

No.  9,  out  of  the  revenues  of  list;  for  whidi service,  In^  laat 

Gibraltar .« 692  vear  (1807)  l&fXM.  waa  aUetlad, 

Out  of  the  revenues  of  Ceylon,  besidet  12,000/.  for  extra  mesaesi 

480/.  paid  to  the  widow  of  an  offi-  gers. 

cer,  and  to  a  retired  civil  officer  of  No.  15,  exhibits  the  same  Ar 

the  Dutch  East  India  Company.  the  home  department«i— It  la  tolib 

Out  of  the  revenues  of  Lower  observed,  that  -more  of.  theae  p«l^ 

Canada  (according  to  the  journals  aioiit  mpfmt  .to  have  the  dmel 

of  the  house  of  assembly  of  that '  aanotion  of  the  boprd'of  tresraijr , 
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than  tho«e  ia  the  other  two  de- 
jmlmentSp  The  annual  amount 
is 2,172. 

No.  16»  contains  an  accovnit  <if 
pensions  payable  on  the  ordinary 
ealimate  of  the  navy,  or  granted 
by  his  majesty'^  sign  manual  out  of 
the  sale  of  old  naval  stores.  A 
considerable  proportion  of  these, 
being  fixed  sJliowanqes  to  sea  offi* 
cerjB, .  or  persons  connected  with 
the  naval  service,  according  to  a 
regular  order  of  superannuation! 
your  committee  wish  to  distinguish 
froaa  others  which  appear  in  the 
tame  list ;  noting  only,  for  the  sake 
of  the  general  view  of  the  whole 
subject,  their  total  amount,  which 
1$ eSftSS^ ;  viz. 

To  25  rear  admirals,  su- 
perannuated, &c.  according 
to  a  fixed  rule  .,  10.265 

27  Cjaptains  .^....do 5,913 

50  Eldest  lieutenants  do.  5^475 

2  Physicians  and  one  prin- 
cipal surgeon... • .•       798 

89  Masters,  68  surgeocMi, 
26  pursers,  90  boatswains, 
100  gunners,  105  oarpea- 
iers,  32  cooka 21,405 

To  officers  who  have  re- 
ceived wounds  in  the  ser- 
vice; viz. 

*i  Admirals,  17  captains 
S8  lieutenants^  2  masters,  3 
awgeons,  2  pilots,  22  offi- 
cers of  royal  martnes  10,696 

Mothers,  widows,  and 
children...... ••»    1,465 

Do.  detennJAable  onsoBse 
«ontiBgeacy  •.«•• 4,515 

Widows  of  lieutenants...    .500 

Do.  of  officers  of  ma- 
rines, and  of  subalterns  in 
the  navy    a««««.m«    l$S52 

62,884 
Pensions  in  the  nature  of  super* 


annuations  to  persons  employed  ia 
the  civil  line  of  this  departnieBt, 
such  as  clerks  to  secretaries  o£  the 
admiralty,  clerks  of  the  navy« 
victualling  and  sick  and  hurt 
offices,  and  clerks  in  the  several 
yards 5,906 

The  seme  to  master  attendants, 
master  shipwrights,  aail-makenii 
mastroakers,  caulkers,  boatbuild- 
ers,  and  a  variety  of  artificers, 
storekeepers,  and  messengers  em^ 
ployed  in  the  yards 6,306. 

Pensions  to  persons  retiring  from 
office*  on  the  ordinary  estii^ate 

4»15Q 

Contingent  pensions  on  dowlyOOO 

Pensions  to  some  of  the  same 
persons  on  the  prodoce  of  oW 
stores,  1,817/. — Total  of  pensiona 
on  old  stores,  including  toe  above 
1,8172. 5,456 

Contingent  pensions  on  do.3«85l 


^m 


9,307 

Your  committee  conceive  that  i^ 
may  tend  to  encourage  ajbuiie;»  if 
such  allpwances  as  sonie  ^  Uieij) 
•heuld  continue  to  be  covered  un- 
der the  ordinary  estimate  of  tbi^ 
navy ;  and  that  the  mode  of  giving 
allowances  out  of  the  fund  pfo»- 
jduced  by  the  sale  of  old  stores^  in 
some  ca^s  to  the  very  same  persQWi 
who  receive  pensions  on  the  ordi- 
nar3r  estimate,  requires,  if  not  cor- 
rection, at  leaf  t  coastant  attentiep 
and  superin  ten  dance. 

No.  17,  shows  the  applibation 
of  85,115^  received  in  the  year 
ending  Deceasber  1806  from  the 
sale  ^  old  stores  afidisfcipa  ip  hie 
majesty's  several  doak^yarda. 

.list  of  hSk  antigqed  on  the  trea- 
eury0fthe»avy.*,..^432  18    4 

Payaaeels  by  sign 
nsanual,  in  aid  of  t^ 
salaries  of  the  offices 

of 

t 
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of  first  lord  of  the  htirtfet^llhehSghfM  <tf  Oofie'iMiii- 

admiralty,  treasurer  mons  is  3(M.  •»«.v«'..«.«..-.««vdB!i9>M 

of  the  navy,  and  pay-  Ko«  20.^  Lord-steward^  oiHc^^^w 

master    of   widows*  Annual  Bounty   •«••*.•••  r..W>Jf,^l 

pensions. ..^ •  £J8JSl^  0  0  Quarterly  do^  ••.•,*«...».^.vlv79|i 

Pensions    to   offi-  ^■■■'wt^ 

cers  of  the  navy,  their  t£*%4itB 

widows,  and  near  re-  No*  21.   TrsMpoft  office  :-MAl 

ktives    , 7,059  0  0  pensioa  for  relinquishing  nn  oAlV 

Miscellaneous  al-                ^  m  1778r  p«d~  at  the  ^easarrint 

lowances  to  officers  of  the- dvi)  UsC^  bus  not  inefuMl . 

on   whom    honours  m  No.  13^   .;r.r«»v<.^»v...«.*df4!i# 

have  been  conferred,  Noi  S2.  Excise  :^— >  A  pension  u 

to  pay  the  fees  there-  the  nature  of  a  compensation  ibr 

on,  to  others  to  de-  asi^offloe  ia  the  salt' duties  .w^^fiS 

fray  the  table  or  other  Another  oti*  tile  sMse  at>     -f'?» 

chargesof  military  or  count  ••'••••••••»«>.w..«*v*;i«.*.    'iM 

diplomatic     persons  9  others  on*  dittos  f08^*^     '-'^^ 

whom  they  have  con-  thefr  ••*«v»«*»%..««»««'»<i^*^*««.w«.  IjOljk 

▼eyed  to  or  from  the  ■■«  mwm 

several    stations    of  .       .  £A\99t 

their  public  service.  IS^SOS  16  0  .  The  pensions' gnuiled< out  oftte 

Balance  in  hand,  hereditary  rovenui^  of .  eAdso,- tjl' 

31  Dec.  1806    1^,599<13^4*  Gharies  2«idWiitisBn3^«ti»oiili|ii 

■  %e6i.                                    "■    ■  ■"•■:    ' 

£S5>115  17d  No.  2S  ft^24»  Muitiiumasteii^ 

Your   committee-  cannot  view  neral's  office; -^Pensions  gnutlSif^ 

without  jealousy  the  fund  arising  by  virtue  of  letters' firom  tt^seoHN^ 

iVom  the  sale  of  old  stores,  which^  tary  at  war,  to  comhiissaries,  Ml 

in  the  year  ending  3.1  Dee.  1806^  suppressed,  in  the  nature  of  coolw 

amounted  to  85,115^.;   and  thev    pensations    c»»«.«... ..16.1,990 

suggest,  that  it  would  be  more  ad-  No.  25.  A  pension'  of  100&  in 

vantageous  to  the  public,  if  those  Heu  of  a  place  in  the  scdt-offi^i 

pensions,  which  have  been  usually  which  doett  not  appear  in  the  exeis0 

granted  out  of  this  fund,  should  be  list,  nor  in-  that  ot  the  stamp-oflhn 

assigned  only  on  the  ordinary  of  returned-  to  the  comorittee. 

the  navy,  and  that  the  treasurer  of  No.  ^.  Pa}M>ffice<: — Four  pecM 

the  navy  should  be  made  debtor  for  sions  to  widows*  of  accounteUitll 

the  produce  of  old  stores,  under  dre.   granted  by  tretisury  letters; 

the  head  of  voluntary  account ;  liy    toeetfaer ....lir^IylOCI 

which  meane  he  would  beoome'ltc-  No.  07*  Posli^effice ;  — -  FdaslW- 

countable  for  the  arrears  to   the  to  a  late  surveyor  of  tfe  tusttAilll 

exchequer,  according  to  the  prac-    abdished .;••;.' j^i^tt 

tice  which  prevails  with  regard  to  Another   pension,    on'   re-^    '  '* 

old  stores  in  the  ordnance,  linquishinff  the  dfflce  of' post-     '  * 

No.  18.  Tax-office  :-^To  superw    master  of  Pbrttaoiiih .•*    80 

annuated  officers ....c^J.dOO  "     — »*A 

No.  19.  Office  of  master  of  the  '      £Mt^ 

No. 
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No.  88.  Stampf : — Pension  as 
a  compensation  to  the  clerk  of 
wine  licences    £*50 

The  following  are  paid  and      

included  in  the  bill  of  inci- 
dents, in  obedience  to  trea- 
sury warrants :  To  superan- 
nuated officers  and  persons 
employed  in  the  perfumery 
duty,  and  other  duties  which 
have  been  repealed,  or  trans-  . 
ferred  to  other  management  S|080 

c£.3,130 
The  amount  of  pensions  payable 
out  of  the  land  revenue  of  JBng- 
land,  and  comprised  under  the  de- 
nomination of  **  perpetual  pen- 
sions," is  contained  in  the  12th  re- 
port of  the  commissioners  of  the 
woods,  forests,  and  land  revenues 
of  the  crown,  p.  66  to  69;  an^ 
those  out  of  the  revenue  of  North 
and  South  Wales,  are  in  the  same 
report,  p.  151  and  153.  They  are 
ancient  charges  upon  those  reve- 
nues, and  have  been  subject  to  no 
alterations  since  the  date  of  that 
report,  except  by  the  governments 
of  Conway  and  Ludlow  Castles 
being  now  vacant  (to  the  former  of 
which  a  salary  of  23/.  and  to  the 
latter  a  salary  of  30/.  was  attached), 
and  by  the  stewardship  of  Canter- 
mellenith,  held  by  the  earl  of  Ox- 
ford, having  been  granted,  without 
the  salary  of  100/.  since  1795, 
when  the  late  earl  of  Oxford  died. 
The  salary  of  400/.  payable  an* 
nually  to  the  auditor  for  Wal^s, 
was  transferred  from  the  civil  list 
io  the  land  revenue,  by  treasury 
warrant,  in  1804  or  1805;  and 
other  annual  sums  to  the  amount 
of  10,168/.  have  also  been  trans- 
ferred, under  the  same  authority, 
from  the  civil  list  to  the  land  reve- 
nue ;  the  particulars  of  which  are 


contained  in  No.  29;  and  it  ap- 
pears that  these  payments  properly 
belong  to  the  forests,  parks^  or 
land  revenue  of  Xhe  crown. 

Ordnance  Establishmxnt. 

Gratuities  for  length  of  service 
to  sundry  officers  on  the  above  es- 
tablishment, estimated  and  voted 
this  year  8,565/. :  the  particulars 
of  which  are  placed  opposite  to  the 
names  in  the  return  or  the  estab- 
lishment, endorsed  No.  ^51,  among 
the  papers  of  your  committee. 

No.  30.  The  pay  of  superannu- 
ated and  disabled  men,  half-pay  of 
reduced  officers  for  good  servicesi 
pursuant  to  his  majesty's  warrants* 
according  to  the  estimate  of  this 
year  (1808)9  voted  ^J  ^^®  house*. 
amounU  to «£.60,805 

Pensions.— Scotland. 

Nos.  31,  32,  and  33,  contain  jbxl 
account  of  the  totd  amount  of 
pensions  paid  out  of  the  civil  es- 
tablishment of  Scotland,  in  the  year 
1807,  being   ...^£.38,588 

.^together  with  a  list  of  such  of 
the  above  pensions  as  were  granted 
in  the  same  year,   amounting  to 

iff.2,834 

Also  a  list  of  pensions  paid  in 
1806,  amounting  to  <£.36,880 

^-together  with  a  list  of  contin- 
gent pensions,  amounting  to 

<£.2,G0O 

Also,  an  account  of  the  total 
amount  of  pensions  in  1805,  ex- 
clusive of  contingent  pensions, 
being «£J6,066 

Of  the  same  in  1804,  being 

£.34,678 

It  appears  from  an  account  or« 
dered  to  be  printed  18  June  1801 » 
that  the  amount  of  pensions  was,^ 
in  1801 £.24>864 

And  from  30th  Report  Commit- 
tee of  Finaocoi  appendix  (A.  SS.) 

la 
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In  1797 .£.23,802 

And  in  1761 5,940 

The  revenues  out  of  which  these 
payments  are  made,  and  the  autho- 
rity as  well  as  the  general  circuoi- 
stances  under  which  they  are  grant* 
ed,  require  some  observation* 

The  Civil  List  acts  passed  at  the 
commencement  of  the  last  and  pre- 
sent reign  1  Geo.  2,  c.  1,  1  Geo.  3, 
c.  1,  by  which  the  hereditary  reve- 
nues were  surrendered  in  consider- 
ation of  a  fixed  annuity,  expressly 
reserved  to  his  majesty  the  several 
duties  and  revenues  which  had  been 
antecedently  payable  to  the  crown 
in  Scotland,  «<  in  the  same  manner 
only  and  subject  to  the  like  charges 
as  the  same  were  subject  to"  in  the 
immediately  precedmg  reigns.— - 
These  revenues  constituted,  ante- 
cedently to  the  Union,  a  fund  ap- 
plicable to  the  payment  of  the  ge- 
neral charges  of  the  civil  establish- 
ment of  Scotland ;  but  laws  were 
passed  immediately  after  (7  Anne» 
c.  11,  s.  10,  and  10  Anne,  c.  26,  s. 
108),  providing  that  the  revenues 
of  customs  and  excise  should  be 
specially  charged  with  the  support 
of  the  courts  of  session,  justiciary, 
and  exchequer;  on  the  professed 
ground,  that,  «  since  the  Union, 
the  expense  of  keeping  up  the  said 
courts  could  be  no  otherwise  pro- 
vided for.** 

The  customs  and  excise  are  also 
charged  with  the  expences  of  the 
privy  seal,  and  of  the  great  seal, 
although  they  are  not  mentioned 
in  the  acts  referred  to.  The  20th 
Geo.  2,  c.  43,  s,  29,  which  abo- 
lished heritable  jurisdictions,  gave 
authority  to  grant  competent  sala- 
ries to  the  sheriUs,  but  without 
specifying  the  fund  out  of  which 
they  should  be  defrayed. — (No. 
38.) — These  salaries  have  also  been 


charged  upon  the  cuiComs  add  ex- 
cise, thouffh  they  seem  more  pro« 
perly  to  oelong  to  the  reserved 
revenues,  since  tne  offices  to  which 
they  are  annexed  make  a  part  of 
the  general  civil  establishment.  By 
26  Geo.  3,  c.  47,  the  salaries  of  the 
chief  officers  of  the  court  of  admi- 
ralty, and  of  the  commissary  courts 
whose  emoluments  before  the  pas- 
sing of  that  act  depended  on  feet  of 
office,  then  abolished,  were  direct- 
ed  to  be  paid  out  of  the  same  fund ; 
30th  Report  Finance  Committee^ 
Appendix  (A.  5.) 

1^0.  34.  These  reserved  revenues 
consist  of  new  subsidy  of  custoroSy 
which  of  course  increases  with  the 
progress  of  commerce ;  of  the  he- 
reditary and  temporary  revenues 
of  excise,  which  depend  on  the 
quantity  of  beer  and  ale  brewed  ia 
Scotland  •  of  the  seizures  of  cus^ 
toms ;  the  fines  and  forfeitures  of 
excise ;  and  of  the  crown  rents  and 
casualties,  all  of  wliich  are  subject 
to  fluctuation.  Their  total  netfe 
amount  in  three  years,  ending  10 
Oct.  1807,  was  209,371 ;— being . 
on  an  average  yearly       £.69,790* 

Nos.  35  &  36.  Their  total  gross 
amount  in  the  same  three  years  was 

£.259,319^ 

No.  37.  The  difference  between 
the  gross  and  nett  amount  of  these 
revenues  arose  from  bounties,  draw- 
backs, and  other  legal  manage- 
ments,  as  well  as  diarges  of  re- 
payment. 

No.  38.  Their  total  grosa  amount 
for  the  three  years  1761,  1769» 
and  1763,  was  119.504/. 

Average  £.39,834. 

No.  39.  The  charges  to  which 
they  were  liable  in  the  year  ending 
10  Oct.  1807,  were— 1  St.  That  bf 
the  pension  (ist,  being  then 

£«36)506* 
2nd. 
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2nd.  Certain  payments 
for  the  civil  establishment  of 
Scotland,  unconnected  witli 
the  courts  of  justice 8,7612 

And,  thirdly,  payments 
for  miscellaneous  services      8,575 


£.53,84f3. 

No*  40.  In' the  year  ending  10 
Oct.  1806,  the  sum  of  30,000/. 
being  a  surplus  of  this  revenue,  was 
transferred  to  his  majesty's  civil 
government  in  England  (No.  41  j, 
by  a  warrant  for  that  purpose,  and 
was  applied  (with  the  exception  of 
1,000/.)  to  various  purposes  of  the 
civil  list. 

Your  committee  perceiving  that 
80  large  and  increasing  a  propor- 
tion of  these  reserved  revenues  has 
been  applied  to  pensions,  and  that 
under  the  present  system  there  is 
no  security  against  their  farther 
extension,  have  thought  it  their 
duty  to  direct  their  particular  at- 
tention to  this  subject ;  which  had 
likewise  attr»cted  the  notice  of  the 
committee  of  finance  in  1798  (SOth 
Beport,  p.  15),  who  adverting  to 
the  great  increase  of  pensions  on 
the  civil  establishment  of  Scotland, 
even  at  tliat   time,   *  and  to   the 

*  comparatively  small  duties  per- 
*•  formed  by  many  of  the  persons 
'  holding  8omeof  the  offices,'  thought 
it  *  an  object  well  deserving  consi- 

*  deration,  whether,  instead  of  their 
^  being  granted,  as  in  some  instances 

*  they  appeared  to  have  been,  the 

*  emoluments  thereof  should  not,  as 
<  future  occasions  and  as  instances 

*  might  offer,  be  applied  in  favour 

*  of  persons  who  might  have  dislin- 
'  guished  themselves  by  great  public 
'  service,  or  in  case  of  the  funds  ap- 
*■  plied  to  the  pension  list,  if  the  ex- 

*  isting  charges  thereon,  on  a. due 

*  examination,  should  be  found  ne- 


«  cessary.*— The  amount  of  pen- 
nons, which    is   already  equal  to 
more  than  two-fifths  of  the  allowed 
pension    list  of   England,    ought 
clearly  to  be  considered,  in  con- 
nexion with   the  emoluments   of 
sinecure  places  and  offices    per- 
formed  by   deputy   in    Scotland, 
which  amount  to  near  30,000/. ;  a 
subject   which    will   come   under 
more  immediate  consideration  in  a 
further  pirt  of  this   report.— By^ 
the  articles  of  union,  it  was  stipu« 
lated  that  certain  branches  of  the 
ancient  establishment  of  Scotland 
should  remain ;  but  although  the 
duties  of  some  of  these  offices  have 
ceased,  and  those  of  others  hare 
been  diminished,  the  ancient  sala- 
ries and  emoluments  continue  to  be 
annexed,  and  in  one  instance  ('that 
of  the  privy  seal)  an  addition  of 
1,500/.  per  annum  was   made  in 
1804,  which  is,  however,    profes- 
sedly in  the  nature  of  an  annuity, 
and  to  continue  only  so  long  as  thd 
present  possessor  shall  continue  to 
hold  the  office  of  keeper  of  the 
privy  seal;  being  in  substance  an 
augmentation  of  the  pension  list, 
to  which  it  has  been  added   in  the 
foregoing  account.    It  is  payable 
out  of  a  part  of  the  reserved  reve- 
nues called  land  rents  and  casual- 
ties ;  and  the  warrant  has  been  al- 
ready  printed    by   order    of  the 
house,    5th   March    1805. — As  it 
appears  from  the  foregoing  state- 
ments, that  the  pensions  granted  by 
the  crown  in  this  part  of  the  united 
kingdom,  as  well  as  the  reserved  re- 
venues out  of  which  they  are  piaid» 
have  been  considerably  increased, 
your   committee  are   of  opinion, 
that  they  should  not  have  acquitted 
themselves   of  the  duty  imposed 
upon  them,  if  they  had  not  pointed 
out  these  subjects  as  matters  which 

will 
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will  well  deserve  the  consideration 
of  parliament,  whenever  the  expen- 
diture of  the  civil  list  shall  again 
become  the  subject  of  investiga- 
tion ;  and  if  not  precluded  by  the 
terms  of  the  civil  list  act,  from  in- 
terfering in  any  manner  at  present 
with  the  application  of  the  re- 
served revenues,  your  committee 
would  suggest,  that  it  might  be- 
come the  advisers  of  the  crown  to 
refrain  from  recommending  any 
farther  increase  of  the  pensions 
charged  upon  those  revenues  until 
occasion  shall  have  been  given  for 
such  investigation. — The  number 
of  persons  receiving  pensions  in 
1761  was  19;  in  1797  it  had  in- 
creased to  185 ;  and  it  now  amounts 
to  331,  exclusive  of  24  contingent 
pensions.  The  present  pensions, 
however,  are  for  the  most  part 
small,  and  about  two-thirds  are 
granted  to  females. — The  commit- 
tee of  finance  in  1798,  remark  on 
the  delicacy  with  which  a  fund 
should  be  touched,  which  concerns 
the  munificence  of  the  sovereign, 
as  applied  either  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  learning  and  religion,  to 
the  remuneration  of  national  ser- 
vices in  the  rewarding  of  public 
merit,  or  in  the  support  of  those 
branches  of  noble  and  respectable 
families,    *  which   the   policy  and 

*  principles  of  the  British  constitu- 

*  tion  cannot  suffer  to  fall  into  indi- 

*  gence.*  30.  p.  12. — Your  com- 
mittee by  no  means  wish  to  repress 
the  munificence  of  the  crown  as 
applied  to  the  three  first  of  these 
objects,  nor  even  to  exclude  the 
last-mentioned  consideration;  but 
the  undefined  state  of  the  resei'Ved 
revenues  appears  to  have  encou- 
raged a  growing  facility  in  grant- 
ing pensions,  which  it  may  be,  on 
a  future    occasion    important  to 

Vol.  L. 


restrain.  It  is  obvious  that  a  too 
general  application   of  them   *  to 

*  the   support   of  the    (remoter) 

*  branches  of  noble  and  respectable 

*  families,'  even  though  the  indivi- 
duals who  receive  them  should  not 
be  affluent,  may  serve  to  spare  the 
funds  of  the  opulent  at  the  expense 
of  the  public,  and  may  create  an 
undue  dependence  upon  those,  in 
whose  hands  the  distribution  of 
royal  munificence  is  vested. 

No.  42,  presents  a  return  of  the 
convention  of  royal  burghs  in  Scot- 
land to  an  order,  for  an  account  of 
public  money  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  convention,  in  pursuance  of 
the  civil  list  act,  sec.  16,  together 
with  a  statement  of  the  application 
of  the  same. — The  lords  of  trade 
and  police  in  Scotland  being  abo- 
lished by  that  statute,  it  was  en* 
acted,  *  that  all  sums  under  their 

*  management  should  be  placed  at 

*  the  disposal  of  the  convention  of 

*  royal  burghs ;'  it  appears  however 
that  no  such  sums  have  been  re- 
ceived, that  considerable  difficulty 
and  delay  occurred  in  procuring 
information,  nearly  five  vears  hav- 
ing elapsed  before  the  balance  in 
the  hands  of  the  cashier  to  the 
late  board  (amounting  in  July  1783 
to  858/.)  was  ascertained,  that  a 
demand  to  deliver  up  the  records  of 
the  board,  and  to  pay  this  balance, 
was  resisted,  on  the  ground  that 
the  act  gave  no  power  to  receive 
such  papers,  nor  to  call  on  the 
cashier  to  account  for  his  intro- 
missions with  the  sums  received  by 
him  during  the  existence  of  the 
board;  that  the  board  of  police, 
also  represented  that  the  same  act 
authorized  the  commissioners  of  the 
treasury  to  grant  annuities  equal  to 
the  legal  emoluments  of  the  persons 
whose  offices  should  be  suppressed; 

O  (the 
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(the  expression  of  the  net  is,  *  iMho  the  annual  printed  finance  i^ccoapt 

*  have  diligently  and  faithfully  exc-    page  91 ^.89,639. 

cuted  the  offices ;')  and  that  the  They  were  for  the  year  ended 

cashier  having  been  used  to  derive    5th  Jan.  1807 • •  iS.93»250. 

emoluments  from  the  money  in  his  An  account  was  laid  before  the 

hands,  he  could  not  contmue  to  house,  made  up  to  June  1801  (and 

enjoy  a  compensation  equal  to  his  printed  16th  June),  with  the  names 

accustomed  and  legal  emoluments,  of  the  pensioners ;  the  amount  of 

if  the  balance  in  his  hands  should     which  was  •••.. «...^.112,16d* 

b3  taken  from  him  during  his  life ;  There  were  also  two  additionid 

that  the  convention  commenced  an  accounts  printed  22nd  Feb.  1805$ 

action  against  the  cashier  in  1789    of jE*l,200. 

for  his  said  balance,  but  relinquish-  and  6th  Feb.  1807,  of«.....jS.l>650. 

ed  it  in  1791,  from  an  unwilling-  In  the  59th  vol.  of  the  Journals, 

ncss  to  incur  expense  in  prosecut-  p.  718,   is  a  list  of  all  penaionB 

ing  a  claim  which  might  not  be  granted  on  the  establishmeot  of 

established. — The    return    farther  Ireland,  up  to  the  1st  Jaii.  1804, 

states,  that  600/.  per  annum,  for*  specifying  the  date  and  contina- 

merly  granted  by  the  commissioners  ance  of  each  grant ;  to  which  your 

of  the  treasury  to  the  board  of  po-  committee  are  obliged  to  refer  far 

lice,  which  the  convention  claimed,  particulars,  not  having  received  a 

conceiving  it  to  have  been  the  only  return  to  their  repeated  orderSf  of 

fund  at  their  disposal,  have,  since  the  present  state  of  the  pensioii 

the  passing  of  the  act,  been  granted  list.      The  amount   on    1st   Jon. 

to  officers  of  the  board,  in  coinpen-  1804,  according  to  that  list,  wa» 

sation  for  the  emoluments  of  the  104,258/.  exclusive  of  104/.  undar 

offices  suppressed,  of  which  250/.  the  head  of  charity,  and  3,832/.  in 

only  continue  to  be  paid  to  four  military  pensions. — The   civil  list 

persons,  of  whom  this  cashier   is  act,  33  Geo.  3,  c.  34,  directed  the 

one.    (No.  43.)      This    payment  gradual  reduction  of  the  pensioa 

having  been  for  purposes   purely  list  to  80,000/. ;  but  as  it  allowed 

local,  seems  to  be  a  charge  origin-  an  annual  grant  of  pensions  to  the 

ally  belonging  more   properly    to  extent   of  1,200/.  in  every  year, 

the  hereditary  Scotch  revenue  than  there  still  continues  an  excess  above 

to  the  civil  list. — Your  committee  the  limited  sum.    In  1793,  wheo 

submit,  that  so  very  unsatisfactory  the  act  passed,  the  total  was 

a  return  may  require  the  attention  wf.l24,000» 

of  the  commissioners  of  his  ma-  No.  44,  contains  a  list  of  all  ad« 

jesty's  treasury  :  and  that  the  ba-  ditionsand  diminutions  in  the  pen* 

lance  due  from  the  cashier  ought  sions  on  the  civil  establishment  of 

to  be  paid  forthwith,  or  if  it  should  Ireland,  since  6th  June  1801,  of 

be  irrecoverable,  that  the  annual  which  the  former  amount  to  8,400(. 

payment  to  him  of  100/.  ought  im-  and  the  latter  to  32,353/.  making 

mediately  to  cease.  upon   the  whole  a  diminution  of 

Pensions. — Ireland,  23,953/.  to  be  subtracted  from  the 

The  total  of  pensions  on  the  civil  total  given  in  the  printed  account 

list  of  Ireland  were,  in  the  year  for  1801  ;  which  would  leave,  as 

ended  5th  Jan.  1808,  according  to  the  total  of  the  present  pension  list^ 

88,163/. 
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88,163/.  but  by  the  finance  papers 
above  referrea  to,  the  total  was,  on 
5th  Jan.  1808 89.639 

No.  46.  Out  of  the  customs  for 
the  year  ended  5th  Jan.  1807, 

17,^05 

The  greater  nombfer  of  these  are 
in  sums  not  exceeding  20/. 

In  the  printed  finance  papers  for 
the  year  ended  5th  Jan.  1808,  p. 
13,  the  salaries,  pensions,  and' gra- 
tuities in  the  customs,  e^iclusive  of 
salaries  on  the  establishment,  arie 
stated  at 41,662 

No.  48.  Out  of  the  excise  for 
the  year  ended  5th  Jan.  1807* 

5,993 

These  pensions  hare  been'  in- 
creased by  300/.  or  rather  more,  in 
each  of  the  three  last  years. — They 
are  in  general  in  sums  under  52/. 
and  are  all  granted  by  the  board, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  lord 
lieutenant  and  lords  of  the  trea- 
sury.— In  the  printed  finance  pa* 
pers  for  thisyear  ended  the  5th  Jan. 
1808,  p.  14,  the  salaries,  pensions, 
and  gratuities,  payable  out  of  the 
excise  (exclusive  of  salaries  on  the 
establishment)  amounted  to 

15,277 

No.  49.  Pensions  out  of  the 
Post-office    ....1,334 

No.  50.  Ditto,  out  of  the  stamp 
duties    1,496 

No.  51.  Under  acts  passed  in 
1799  and  1800,  pensions  were 
granted  to  persons  instrumental  in 
suppressing  the  rebellion,  to  be 
named  by  the  lord  lieutenant  ;^ 
which  amount  at  this  time,  subject 
to  diminution  by  the  extinction  of 
lives,to 2,700 

645.  Pension  contingent  to 
Thomas  lord  Manners,  now  lord 
chancellor  of  Ireland  4,000 

Pension  to  John  lord  Redesdale, 
late  ditto  4,000 


Pension  to  right  hon.  Geo.  Poii-» 
ffonby,  ditto v*^>000 

The  description  of  pensions  con* 
tained  in  Nos.^ll,  14,  15>  and  in 
13,  are  of  ah  objectionabt^  nature, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  neither  paid 
nor  entCFed'Ot  the  exchequerunder 
the  head  of  pensions :  and  in  case 
of  any  deficiency  in  the  fee  fund, 
they  fall  directly  upon  the  ci^l  list. 
These  allowances  are  id  some  cases 
conferred  by  the  head  ^f  an  office 
u|)on  persons  in  that  office  itself^ 
without  any  other  apparent  coil* 
trol :  and  even  where  they  have 
been  granted  by  his  majesty  in 
council,  although  the  mstrunient 
becomes  more  formal,  all  objection 
is  not  removed.  Tliey  tend  to 
confound  two  tilings^  wiiich  ought 
always  to  be  kept  perfectly  dis- 
tinct, the  necessary  expense  in« 
curred  for  transacting  the  business 
of  the  executive  ffoveroment,  and 
gratuities  paid  where  na  dirty  is 
annexed ;  they  become  indirectly  a 
burthen  upon  the  civil  list,  and  by 
escaping  notice,  under  the  general 
title  of  establishment,  may  tend  to 
divert  a  fund,  which  was  wisely 
formed  under  the  sanction  of  par- 
liament out  of  the  fees  of  office  for 
the  purposes  of  economy,  into  a 
source  of  patronage.  This  fund 
was  constituted  in  the  year  17959 
out  of  the  fees  and  gratuities  re- 
ceived in  the  offices  of  the  three 
secretaries  of  state  ;  and  it  has  re- 
lieved the  civil  list  from  the  burden 
of  the  fixed  establishment  of  those 
offices,  which  was  previously 
charged  upon  it  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  such  deficiences  as  are  now 
occasionally  made  up  by  the  civil 
list)  ;  in  consequence  of  which  ar- 
rangement, a  material  saving  has 
been  obtained  for  the  'public,  and 
the  salaries  in  those  oinccSy  which 

O  2  wecft 
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were  before  liable  to  great  fluctu- 
ationSy  have  been  Rxed  at  a  precise 
sunii  considerably  below  the  aver- 
age  of  their  former  amount.— In 
No.  28,  it  has  been  observed,  that 
pensions  to  certain  persons  for^ 
merly  employed  in  the  stamp  of- 
fice, are  paid  and  included  in  the 
bill  of  incidents,  in  pursuance  of 
warrants  from  the  board  of  trea- 
sury. Your  committee  conceive 
that  annual  allowances  ought  not 
to  be  granted  generally,  and  with- 
out special  reasons,  to  persons  re- 
tiring from  official  situations  either 
by  their  own  choice,  or  upon  any 
new  arrangement  in  the  mode  of 
conducting  business ;  and  that  such 
grants  become  more  particularly 
objectionable,  if  the  practice  should 
be  allowed  to  continue  of  charging 
any  allowances,  beyond  such  as 
are  superannuations  in  the  strictest 
sense,  among  the  salaries  or  inci- 
dents of  any  department,  instead 
of  classing  and  entering  them  as 
pensions,  so  that  they  may  be  kept 
entirely  distinct  from  the  salaries 
paid  for  transacting  the  current 
business  of  the  ofi^ce. — Even  when 
a  meritorious  officer  has  served  for 
a  number  of  years,  he  ought  not 
to  receive  remuneration  as  a  mere 
matter  of  course,  upon  retiring, 
without  taking  into  consideration 
the  emoluments  of  the  office,  and 
the  fortune  which  he  may  have  had 
the  means  of  acquiring  in  that  ser- 
'vice,  as  well  as  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  his  case  ;  but  with 
regard  to  such  as  may  be  ineffi- 
cient or  useless  (otherwise  than  in 
consequence  of  age  or  infirmity) 
special  circumstances  alone  can 
justify  the  propriety  of  rewarding 
them,  when  it  becomes  convenient 
for  the  public  service,  that  their 
situations  should  be  filled  by  per- 


sons better  qualified  to  discharge 
the  duties. — Your  committee  can- 
not but  discountenance  the  princi- 
ple of  granting  compensation  for 
offices  suppressed  or  abolished,  the 

{>08ses8ors  of  which  have  not  either 
lad  an  interest  in  them  for  life,  or 
by  the  custom  of  such  offices  have 
been  justly  considered  as  having 
such  a  tenure  in  them. — With  re- 
gard to  the  allowances  ipade  to 
those  who  were  formerly  employed 
in  the  collection  of  duties  either 
repealed,  or  transferred  to  other 
management,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
animadvert  upon  suffering  persons 
to  remain  a  permanent  burthen 
upon  the  public,  if  there  has  been 
any  opportunity  of  placing  them 
in  other  offices,  where  their  quali- 
fications and  habits  of  business 
might  render  them  useful,  and  de- 
serving of  salary.  The  warrants 
for  most  of  these  grants  were  in 
fact    very   properly    drawn    only 

*  during  the  pleasure  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  treasury,  or  until 

*  the  parties  are  respectively  other- 
«  wise  provided  for.'  The  scsde  cif 
all  offices  has  necessarily  been  so 
much  extended  since  the  repeal  or 
transfer  of  those  duties,  that  little 
difficulty  seems  likely  to  have  oc- 
curred in  giving  employment  to  all 
those  individuals;  ana  their  situ- 
ation would  probably  have  been 
more  frequently  presented  to  the 
notice  of  the  executive  government 
if  the  allowance  had  appeared  in 
the  shape  of  pension,  mstead  of 
being  included  among  the  incidents 
of  the  establishment. — Since  offices 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  created 
solely  for  public  utility,  and  not 
the  benefit  of  the  individuals  who 
happen  to  hold  them,  there  must 
exist  a  perfect  right  in  those  who 
administer  the  affiurs  of  the  public, 

to 
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to  regulate»  alter,  and  control  their 
functions;  it  becomes  a  duty  to 
abolish  such  as  appear  superfluous, 
and  to  abridge  the  emoluments  of 
all  which  can  be  conducted  to  the 
same  advantage,  but  at  a  cheaper 
rate.  Without  the  constant  su- 
perintendance  and  vigilance  of  the 
house,  irregularities  in  the  granting 
of  compensations  and  superannu- 
ations may  from  time  to  time  creep 
in;  but  your  committee  conceive 
that  it  may  be  some  check  asauist 
this  sort  of  expenditure,  if  all  such 
grants,  besides  being  brought  *a8  it 
were  into  one  focus,  where  they 
may  be  viewed  collectively,  and 
distinctly,  should  also  pass,  with- 
out  exception,  under-the  review  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  treasury, 
who  beinff  constitutionally  respon- 
sible for  ^1  matters  of  expenditure, 
should  be  intrusted  with  a  general 
control  over  every  article  of  it, 
and  armed  with  powers  to  pirevent 
in  every  department  any  improper 
accumulation  of  charge.— The  com- 
mittee on  finance  (22),  having  ob- 
served, that  it  may  materially  cop* 
duce  to  the  ends  of  public  econo- 
my, if  parliament  should  think  fit 
to  require  afinual  accounts  of  every 
increase  and  diminution  which  may 
have  taken  place  in  the  course'  of 
each  preceding  year  in  the  salarieil 
emoluments,  and  expensed  of  all 
public  offices,  your  committee  re^ 
commend  that  it  should  be  made 
ati  order  of  the  house,  that  such  ad 
account  shall  be  produced  within 
twenty  days  after  the  commence- 
ment of  every  session,  and  also  an 
account  of  all  additional  pensions 
and  allowances  paid  for  services 
not  performed. 

Compensations. 
Compensations  for  the*  loss  of 


offices,  whicii  it'  has'  been' Jttd§^] 
exjpedient  to  abioilish  or  regulati^ 
am>rd  another  class  of  atlowanc^, 
paid  for  service  not  now  execot^|«/' 
they  exhibit  a  sum  continually  di^^. 
creasing,  as  the  lives  of  those 
titled  to  them  {gradually  fall  ii 
The  compensations  printed  in 
report  upon  the  civil  Ibt,  were, 
the  year  1803,  11,1^63/.;  biitthiinij 
were  bcluded  in  that  sum  the  aoK 
nual  and  quarterly  boiinty  in 
lord  Steward's  oiBce,  and,! 
pensions  in  the  o£Bce  of  master 
the  horse,  which  are  here 
with  the  pensions ;  aiid  aimong  th|j^ 
pensions  and  allowauoes  enuniev^. 
rated  in  this  report,  many  wiUW. 
found  which  might ,  pernapa  :  JH^  ^ , 
claiied,  with  equM  propriety,  i 
der  the  title  of  comfieoamiottji 
The  listof  compenHUiona'jj^fani.,^ 
in  Iretand  on  aecount'of  the  onio^^ 
with  the  piarticolar jpenods  dmria^^ 
which  the  several  om(^  were  .hal|^ 
by  tibe  persons  receiving  coiiipim|^2 
sations,  is  printed  inibe  5dth  ir9|(^ 
of  the  Journals,  p.  77S»        x,*.  ^j,. 

The  accounts  of  compensation .  " 
are  from  No.  5S  to  No..^  in  tb(|; 
Appendix.  \ . 

In  examining  the  sevei 
observation  of  the  house  will 
rally  be  attracted,  in  the  first  phusf^ ' 
to  tne  magnitude  of  the  som  d)^; 
rived  thsotigh  various  channels^lg. 
the  use  of  persons  not  actually  p 
forming  any  species  of  publics 
vice.    It  is  true,  that  considera  ^ 
portions  of  these  payments  are  to  6^. 
regarded  in  the  nature  of  remafifj|||-, 
ration  for  services  which  havjS  bopji 
rendered  to  the  public,  either  h^ 
the  persons  themselves,   or  th^ 
near   relatives;  and  to  suqh  '[wfi^. 
strictly  belong  to' this  class,  whm 
the  duty  has  been  diUgently  aaj| 
foithfally  done,  and  for  an  adequrib 

period 
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period  of  time,  and  where  the  per- 
•ons  are  ao  circomstanced  as  to 
liave  itrong  claims  upon  llic  public, 
no  impcdiinent  i§  intended  to  he 
objected.  But  though  inFtances 
may  occur  of  pertonji  whose  claims 
upon  the  public  are  not  equally 
apparent,  or  ea£y  to  be  traced, 
your  comaiirtee  do  not  conceive 
that  it  is  their  province  to  descend 
into  the  invidious  task  of  examining 
particular  cases,  being  desirous  of 
carrying  their  retrospect  no  farther 
4han  may  be  sufficient  to  lay  a 
foundation  for  future  reform  and 
regulation. — The  words  with  which 
thia  part  of  the  statute,  sec  19,  is 
prefaced,  that  *  it  is  no  disparage- 

*  ment  for  any  persons  to  be  re- 

*  lieved  by  the  royal  bounty  in  (heir 

*  distress,  but  on  the  contrary,  it  is 

*  honourable  on  just  cause  to  be 

*  thought  wortliy  cf  reward,'  point 
out  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
objects  of  bounty  should  be  se- 
lected, and  show  tliat  it  was  not 
intended  to  allot  so  large  a  sum  to 
be  distributed  through  favour, 
without  regard  to  just  cause  and 
desert.  But  the  practice  wliich 
has  been  animadverted  upon,  of 
granting  and  charging  pensions  un- 
der the  general  expenses  of  sepa* 
rate  departments,  tends  to  elude 
ihe  limitation  which  was  meant  to 
be  imposed,  and  by  rewarding  in 
this  manner  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  claims  of  official  merit 
and  long  service,  to  leave  a  larger 
amount  than  was  intended  for  gra- 
tuitous disposal. — it  must  not  be 
overlooked,  that  io  cases  of  distin- 
guished merit,  parliament  has  ever 
been  ready  to  exempt  the  civil  list 
from  any  additional  burthen  ;  and 
as  instances  of  this  honourable 
description  have,  fortunately  for 
die  country,  never  occurred  more 


frequently  than  within  these  latter 
years,  so  the  liberality  of  the  na- 
tion has  been   called  forth   to   a 
larger  esteot  than  in  any  former 
period. — A    farther  consideratiea 
IS,  that  although  mostof  thegraoti 
are  nominally  during  pleasure,  thej 
are  generally  regarded  as  eqtiiva- 
lent  to  an  interest   for   life;  and 
that  examples  rarely  ocoor  where  a 
change  iu  tlte  circumstances^f  the 
grantees  has  occasioned  those  who 
have    the    legitimate    control   to 
abolish,  or  induced  those  by  whooi 
they  are  held,  voluntarily  to  sur- 
render   them.     The  footsteps   to- 
wards royal  bounty  are  visible  in 
all  directions,  but  few  traces  of  rei- 
tum  are  discoverable.-— Under  all 
these  circumstances,  your  commit- 
tee do  not  hesitate  in  submitting  to 
the  house,  that  all  allowances  ia 
the  nature  of  pensions,  which  are 
not  strictly  superannuations,  should 
be  classed  under  their  proper  head^ 
and  paid  at  the  exchequer;  pre* 
serving  at  the  same  time  entries  of 
such  pensions,   together  with  the 
circumstances   under  which  they 
have  been  granted,  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  ofllices  in  which  the 
services  have  been  performed^ — It 
may  be  also  expedient  to  limit  the 
sums  in  which  allowances  may  be 
applied  to  cases  of  superannuatioOy 
so  as  not  to  exceed  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  former  salary.^-The 
regulations  under  which  superan- 
nuations  are  granted  in  the  cust- 
toms.  No.  67)  deserve  the  attentioa 
of  the  house,  as  uniting  a  due  con^ 
sideration  towards  long  and  meri- 
torious service,  with  a  just  atten- 
tion to  economy. — By  a  resolution. 
of  the  house  of  commons  of  Ire- 
land,   7th    April  1784,  no  yearly 
allowance  was  permitted  to  be  pla- 
ced 00  incidents  in  cases  of  super- 

annuatioOf 
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annuatioiiy  except  for  officen  wbo 
shall  have  served  forty  years  with- 
out censure ;  or  officers  who  slmll 
have  received  a  wound  or  hurt  in 
the  service,  amounting  to  a  total 
disability ;  or  for  widows  of  officers 
who  shall  have  lost  their  lives  in 
the  service  of  the  revenue :  but  by 
a  subsequent  revision  of  that  reso- 
lution, 26tb  July,  1793,   twenty- 
five  years  were  substituted  instead 
of  the  term   of  forty  years,   as 
being  sufficient  to  answer  the  pur-" 
poses  of  the  said  resolution,  re-' 
specting  the  placing  on  incidents' 
any  yearly  allowance  for  super* 
anhuated  officers  of  the  revenuef 
who  have  already  sev^^,  or  shaM 
have  served  the  said  term  of  twen^' 
ty-five  years  without   oeosare— - 
Theflie  general  unqualified  eiLureB^ 
sions  have  been  perfaag^  liable  ta 
misconstruction,  as  if  they  were^ 
calculated  to  conveys  sortof  rifftft 
of  superannuation  after  twenty-nve 
years  of  service;  whereas,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  it  never  could  havd 
been  the  intention  of  the  ho'u^e  of' 
commons  to  cduntenance   a  new 
claim  on  the  part  of  the  officers, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  to  impose  a 
restraint   upon  the  executive  go- 
vernment, from  granting  any  such 
allowances  even  to  supierannuated ' 
officers,    unless  where    they  bad- 
served  meritoriously  the  prescribed  - 
number  of  years,  or  had  otherwise 
been  incapacitated  in  the  public 
service,  as  described  in  the  resolu- 
tion.—The  18th  section  of  the  civil 
list  act  makes  an  exception  in  fa- 
vour of  persons  who  have  served^ 
the  crown  in  foreign  courts  and ' 
continues  to  his  majesty  the  power' 
of  granting  at  his  pleasure  i^ch 
proportion  of  their  former  appoint- 
ments as  may  seem  expedient,  af- 
ter the  expiration  of  their  service. 


Ttienotnesof  all  thdse  wfib  ndW 
receive  allowances  upbn  this  ao^ 
count,  are  coclta;ined  in  No.  C 
and  the  nature  and  extent  of  tti^ 
several  aervfces  ate  particularisejC 
ill  No.  64.—- The  drcumstances  mf 
tendihg  the  present,  war  ma&e  th 
list  uhusuallly  large, .  at  a'  perF 
when  so  little  of  ftiiendljr  iotL^ 
course  solisists  betWeiJth  this  coinS?i 
try  aqd  *tlie  continental  jfowgltiS . 
the  charge  therefore  atnonnts  tS 
51j58dZ.;hesides  which,  an  adU^i, 
tienallist  is  cobtafoed  in  IV6..1"* 
of  recommendations  fr^ni  the 
cretary  of  state  for  fmrtber  aRc 
ances,  to  the  amount  of  6,GlO(ff. 
Yonr  committee  conceive,  tli^ 
tnie  principles  which  otigKt  tp  1 
gulaie  diis  speciee  aTrem  wer^ti^ 
CBk  be  no  other  dmn  dm&m 
service,  and  the  imipdrtadee'of'i 
milbidn,  except   m  tery  f  '  * 
ca8e8.---It  is  ddiirable^  ii|i^o( 
Mff  both  for  the  imrpoeef  of  1 
honnr,  and  for .'tbe  better  exeoiii 
of  the  duties  of  forelsa'  nAtA 
that  a  selection shbuldgeneralffbir 
made  from  amon^  those  'alreadSj*' 
upon  the  list;  biit  i£is  notinteodeST 
absl»lutefytd  Recommend  ahylAVi? 
riable  nile ;  thbeewhohave  koneii&^ 
fore,  mayb'euriwilling  to  miaertakci^' 
or  in  qualified  to  execute  misdcnlil 
of  pahteular  deUcacy  lind  im^  '  ""^ 
ance;  andciccumtaoces  msLj  ai 
wiiere  appointmisiits'of  ta£vidr 
to  whom'  audi  biUlinesir  is  eiiti 
ndvet  PCtgV^  Qbt  tp  be  ascribed 
motives  m  mett  patronage  or 
vote  emoliiinebt.   Your  cominij 
observe,  with  satisBiietioii,  ihM. '«&»'! 
cording  to  the  last  ceturn,  aD  u^^ 
lowanoes  have  been  withdrawn  ^ 
cases  of  appointments  to  foreig&"* 
courts,  where  aervice  was  not,  or ' 
could  not  be  performed.    No.  6Sm- , 
— With  regard  to  the  salary  uad 
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emoluments  of  each  separate  de- 
partment, the  public  ought  un- 
questionably to  be  served  as  cheap- 
fy  as  is  consistent  with  being  served 
with  integrity  and  ability ;  but  it 
must  be  recollected,  tnat  what 
makes  office  desirable,  in  the  higher 
departments,  is  not  the  salary 
alone,  but  the  {consequence  and 
consideration  attached  to  it,  the 
power  of  obliging  friends,  and  of 
creating  dependtmts;  and,  in  the 
lower  degrees,  the  chance  of  gain- 
ins^  advancement  by  industry  and 
talent.  The  principle  of  gradually 
increasing  salaries  after  certain 
periods  of  service,  and  at  fixed  in- 
tervals, if  they  are  not  made  too 
S[hort,  is  highly  to  be  approved, 
as  holding  out  a  due  encouragement 
to  diligence  and  fidelity.  In  all 
cases  of  superannuation,  duration 
of  service  should  be  an  essential 
requisite :  and  even  then,  regard 
should  be  had  to  the  condition  of 
each  individual,  as  to  his  ability  of 
continuing  the  official  labours,  and 
to  his  situation  in  life  from  other 
cau8es.-^In  many  instances,  where 
allowances  have  been  granted  as 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  of- 
fice, or  upon  the  plea  of  superan- 
nuation, the  persons  who  have  ob- 
tained them  have,  at  subsequent 
periods,  been  appointed  to  other 
offices :  in  both  which  cases,  it  is 
obvious,  that  the  allowances  ought 
to  have  ceased.  The  true  principle 
applicable  to  all  offices  is,  that  pub- 
lic money  should  not  be  granted 
without  reference  to  duty  ;  and  all 
receptions  whatever  ought  to  be 
justified  upon  the  special  circum- 
stances attending  such  particular 
case. 


SiKCCURES,    AND    OfFICBS    EXS* 
CUTBD     WHOLLY  OR  CHIEVLT 

BY  Deputy. 

Next  in  order  to  pensions,  cornea 
an  ambiguous  and  middle  claii, 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  pensioDfly 
inasmuch  as  no  service  Is  perform- 
ed, but  still  ranking  under  the  head 
of  offices,  from  the  name  of  official 
business  having  been  continued  af- 
ter the  functions  are  become  ex- 
tinct or  obsolete.  Of  these  there 
still  remain  specimens  in  varioua 
departments,  although  the  laboura 
of  parliament  have  been  not  fruit- 
lessly employed  in  suppressing 
many  of  them,  particularly  by  the 
38  Geo.  3,  c.  86,  and  47  Geo.  S, 
c.  12,  relating  to  "the  customs,  by 
the  former  of  which  196  places,  of 
the  annual  value  of  42,655^  were 
suppressed  in  England,  and  by  the 
latter  38  places  of  a  similar  de* 
scription  in  Ireland ;  and  also  by  an 
act  of  the  present  session  for  abo- 
lishing the  office  of  surveyor  of 
subsidies  and  petty  customs  in  the 
port  of  London. — It  being  difficult 
to  ascertain,  without  a  long  and 
minute  examination  of  evidence, 
the  exact  nature  of  several  of- 
fices to  which  active  and  efficient 
duties  are  not  annexed,  or  to  draw 
the  limit  between  such  as  are  sine- 
cures and  such  as  are  wholly  or 
chiefly  executed  by  deputy,  your 
committee  have  thrown  togeUier  all 
which  they  consider  as  belonging 
to  cither  of  those  chisses  in  the  an- 
nexed list,  submitting  it  as  giving  a 
general  view  of  the  several  offices 
therein  enumerated ;  although  they 
cannot  answer  but  that  some  inac- 
curacies may  be  discovered  in  it, 
being  aware  that  some  of  the  of- 
fices do  not  distinctly  ranse  onder 
either  descripiiooi  while  they  very 

much 
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much  partake  of  the  nature  ef  without  bring  acted  npoOf'  'iABl^ 

both.    No.  68  to  76,  A(>px.**The  the  information  is  fiiUr  bro«i||l^: 

committee  on  finance,  in  the  re-  under  obaenration.    IftbeopinMna 

marks  upon  this  subject,  with  which  should  prevaily    that  a  leg^slaliw 

their  22nd  report  concludes,  ob-  measure  ought  to  be  no  longer  d|^.. 

serve,    '  That  sinecure  offices  of  ferred  with  regard  tfi  o&^  mfi- 

*  high  rank  in  somiB  of  the  ancient  this  description,   your  coimnitiM|i 

*  establishments  of  thestate,  maybe  submit  that,  leaving  untouclled^> 
<  usefully  employed  in  partic^ular  in-  places,  of  honour  and  distinctioa 

*  stances,  as  either  to  accompany  a  connected  with  the  personal  ae«f». 
«  peerage  given  for  the  reward  <tf  vice  of  his  majesty  aiM  of  his  rojial 

*  personal  services,  or  to  secure  an  family,  it  may  be  expedient  com^^ 

*  honourable  retreat  to  persons  who  derably  to  reduce  the  cpD^oluoMiii^ 

*  are  entitled  to  marks  of  public  fa-  crfsome,  and  to  abolish  othMV.  4(1 

*  vour,  by  the  long  and  meritorious  the  same  time,  regarding  it  mM^ 

*  discharge  of  the  duties  of  high  of^  fundamental  part  m .  the  comtitHj. 

*  fice,  or  who  have  sacrificed  lucra*  tion  of  this  coontry,  and  of  the  rsi^ 

*  tive  professional  situations  on  mx*  son  of  state  in  evory  conntry,  ibK- 

*  gaging  in  the  public  service,  by  there  must  be  means  of  rewarding 

*  vesting  such  office  in  the  persons  poblic  service^  and  that  those  meai| 

*  themselves,  or  in  their  immediate  will  be  incomplete,  and   indajj* 

*  descendants.'— Since  the  date  of  wholly  inaufflciait  for  that  purpoM^f 
that  report,  his  majesty  has  been  if  there  should  be  no  fiuther  fih 
empowered  by  the  statute  S9  Geo,  ward  for  that  service  tban  the  ddlf  *, 
3,  c.  10.  to  make  provision  for  wagea  H  receives  during  the  ptair 
life  for  those  who  have  sacrificed  aura  of  the  crown,  your  cominitlil 
lucrative  professional  situations,  so  are  of  opinion  thttt  such  abijf  naa|- 
far  as  relates  to  chancellors  and  aa  the  «liouse  in  its  wisdom  magr- 
judges,   on   retiring  from  office;  think  fit  to  retain,  should alwrai 
which  must  be  remarked,  in  pass*  in  future  be  applied  torecompenae 
ing,   as  extending   the  power  of  the  faithful  discbarge  of  the  autMt 
granting  pensions,  and  as  fiSrly  to  of  efficient  office ;  or  in  the  event  ff 
be  set  on  against  some  of  the  re-  the  house  preferring  to- abolish  ga^,- 
treuchments    proposed.     In    the  nerally  ail  such  offices,  they  Gd»- 
peerages    subsequently    created*  oeive  that  it  will  become  proper  1^ 
your  committee  cannot  discover  substitute  some  other  aftode^  ^bgr 
that  any  such  application  of  the  whieh  the  crown  maybe  snahlfj, 
sinecures,  as  was  suggested  in*  that  to  reward  public  servants  in  a  buhrn  • 
respect,  has  taken  place^  but  that  ner  propoitioned  to  dbe  nature  aad 
the  annexing  of  pensions  by  autho-  length  of  the  duties  performed^-  >. 
rity  of  parliament  has  been  not  -.                                     «. 
unfrequent.— The  view  which  your  OniCM  sucutsd  by  Hmtvn, 
committee  take  of  this  subject  cor-  Offices  executed  wholly  or  dukMt 
responds  in  principle,  and  diffbia  ly  by  deputy,  rilould  beamua^gft 
only  in  degree  from  that  of  the  with  as  mucm  regard  to  ecdnosqraa 
former  committee;  but  it  is  their  the  public  service  will  admit;  aaidl. 
anxious  wish  to  guard  against  sufr  any  officea  that  have  not  duty  an- ; 
fering  the  subject  to  escape  notice  nea&ed  m  proportiim  to  the  Mbm 
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^ould  be  reformed,  and  the  salary 
suited  to  the  responsibility  and  la- 
bour of  the  office.— The  list  of 
such  offices  is  extracted  from  the 
returns  in  as  complete  a  state  as 
the  examination  of  them  csn  ren- 
der it ;  but  it  may  probably  be  still 
defective,  for  the  same  causes  as 
have  been  mentioned  under  the 
former  head«  In  applying  the 
principle  of  retrenchment  to  this 
dassy  your  committee  desire  to  be 
understood,  as  recommending  it 
with  the  same  exceptions  with 
which  they  have  accompanied  their 
recommendation  in  the  case  of  sine- 
cures. Some  of  the  great  offices 
in  the  exchequer  (which  are  in- 
deed, as  far  as  regards  the  prin- 
cipals, purely  sinecures)  being  pro- 
bably among  the  fittest  to  be  re- 
tained, <  for  the  reward  of  personal 
'-services,  or  to  secure  an  honour- 

*  able  retreat  to  persons  who  are 
'entitled  to  marks  of  public  favour, 

*  by  the  long  and  meritorious  dis- 
*■  charge  of  the  duties  of  high  office, 

*  or  who  have  sacrificed  lucrative 
''professional  situations  on  engaging 

*  m  the  public  service.'  Finance 
Rep.  xxi.  19. — It  should  also  be 
considered,  that  some  of  the  lucra- 
tive offices  in  our  courts  of  justice, 
which  are  in  the  disposal  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  courts,  constitute  a 
considerable  part  of  the  valuable 
appendages  to  those  situations, 
which  it  concerns  the  essential  in- 
terests of  the  state,  still  more  than 
Its  dignity,  to  have  filled  by  per- 
sons who  are  the  most  eminent  and 
best  qualified  in  their  professions. 

Reversions. 

The  last  general  head  is  that  of 
places  granted  in  reversion ;  a 
power  which  appears  to  have  been 
exercised  by  the  crown  with  regard 


to  particular  departments,   for  a 
very  long  period,  without  any  fixed 
rule  or  principle  which  is  disco- 
verable, as  guiding  its  discretion  in 
the  original  selection:    the  right, 
therefore,    rests  upon  usage,  and 
the  extent  is  limited  by  no  writ- 
ten law. — But  although  no  reason 
can  be  assigned  for    a    practice 
which,  perhaps,  must  be  referred 
only  to  accident  or  temporary  ac- 
commodation, it-  becomes  obvious 
that  it  can  never  have  obtained 
with  regard    to   efficient    offices, 
without  considerable  risk  of  ulti- 
mately producing  the  effect  of  con- 
verting them,  so  far  as  respects  the 
principals,  into  sinecures,  or  into* 
offices  to  be  executed  wholly  by 
deputy. — The  diief  objections  to' 
this  method  of  conveying  contin-' 
gent  interests  are,  that  in  the  first' 
instance   of  every  such  grant,    a 
diminution  must  take  place  in  the 
permanent  prerogative,  equal   to 
the  difference  in  value  between  ex- 
pectancy and  possession ;  that  the 
appointment  of  fit  and  sufficient 
persons  to  hold  offices,  is  less  likely 
to  be  regarded  when  it  is  to  take 
effect  at  a  distant  and   uncertain 
period,  than  when  a  certain  noto^ 
riety  attaches  upon  the  manner  in 
which  each  vacancy  is  filled;  and  it 
can  hardly  be  disputed  that  inca- 
pacity from  age,  sex,   or  natural  - 
disability,  may  be  disregarded,  in 
the  former  case,  which  could  not 
be  tolerated  in  the  lattef.    It  may 
be  further  urged,  that  anticipations 
of  this .  sort  tend  to  perpetuate  in- 
efficient places,   and  to  render  any 
alterations    and    regulations    less 
efiectual,  and  more  distant,  which 
the   wisdom    of   parliament   may 
think  fit  to  adopt  with  regard  to 
them.     On  the  other  hand,  rever- 
sionary grants  may  be  defended  as 

a  cheap 


contcrring.  {a^vours,  ofptviDg/sei^.  piurt  o^Jte. prerogative  oqMiiMMA 
vicea  hy  expeqtatMn,  i«^W  tjbMb  pwrMiipept JreotMntl]^  to*iiifiipqia>y 
by  actual  office  or  pension.;  aqd^sif;  and  pwticulftnTi  alter-  iba^riwa^ 
cuabliRg  U>e  crown  to  draw  diaUnr    hadr^bctn  gOMm  UMpoveriih^dlt  M«^ 
guished  tdients  ami  eoiioeDl:  cban    act;  pa«e(l^   mxpubj^  M'  £Mtarf6  . 
rapters.  into,  the  pubUo  eva^f^   grjuns*.  Ibr^  anjr-  Iwiger  temU'tfcMt* 
u:ho,    withoittf  «oQ)e  prospeol  q£   M.  ycara^;  witni  dbciaiQed  ?>ii).  mt 
permanent  provi8lop  for  their  &^.  "Ehe  nisfortiine  ijpr  as  Ml*^  Joftio*' 
niilies  tnigljt  be  unwiiliiag: to.  give:  BlachsloBe  tmm^t  thab  lite  aelM 
up  their   tiiqe  and  liboiir»   and.  wae.flHideto«latei  wAtr-^mtfifm* 
above  all  their  profeimai^.  enuH    liiable  poMeiiio*  of tfae#row»  IkiiM 
lumentfi,  upiosn  the  haaard  ot  tlw:  h^ent  grabted-  ainf-  (qnevefy  4Mfi 
short  and  Hnceritaift  duteHoa-  of   e|at.  up<wteviery  kMWyJeaiOti    fci 
two  thjng6»  go  preeariopa  in  their    moit   not*  be>  puteci'-  altiipetheet*. 
natur£>  aa  office.andiife^rrJl.ipoft.  wiihont  notice^  thai  navbriioMirfi 
bf  admitted^  that  the  prficegativft    graota  ham%   ith  soam  ipataiioaa^ 
will  be  abridged  duripg  the/ttif  pen*    been  applied'  19  prnmaa^  en-  ^Ikm*  ^ 
sioq  of  the  powel^qC  nuriung  such    oivililtst ;:.  and  ib  m.  eai|F(  I»iee4a»>' 
grants,  so  far  aa  nofatjteAio  the  vae^    what  mn  esttent:  amck  »•  pnMvtfMK* 
lue  of  the  reversioonry.  right  hr:    mightht  cyriedi  andhipw  e«lii0l|iii 
these  particular  ofiiccft;.  aQd:Qoiarv    i^.niigllt  exhaotlithe  fotora  meaiMN 
ther.. — It;  i^  also  oemtendedi  that    of   beetowing'  A^  raypd  beanW^ 
grants,  ot  tiiis  sort  have  n^then    eyeii:  tipci»tte>«K»ldeterokj|  op2^ 
been  carried  to  excess,  nor  become   jeofti^   Appeiidix«  Neii  Vt  te  Til**  ■ 
chargeable  with   actual  abose.-^        Uponitha  ■wwfef^tiiendqqeitiiii^ 
With  the  view  iif  fairly  stating  thk    rdatmg  to.  Ae  preaoi^ta  af  ilmr 
.part  of  the  case,   your  committee-  cfown,  aacoonedtediwithi  and^aH^ 
proceed  to  lay  before  the  houaethe    feoted  hy^  the  pnopeaed^  arrange*/ 
extent  and  amount  of  all  subsistmg    ments^  yonr  cemmit tee.  proceed te^^ 
reversions,  some  of  which  wili  be    submit    their  semiments   to    tlie^ 
found  to  come   distinctly  within    jodgroentL  of  the  bou^e^    tra8lifl||* 
theclass  of  those  offices  which  they    that  the  aaqie  duposition   wbioft' 
Tecommend  to  be  i^alated  or  sup-    haa  sp  often^  been  maaifeetod  1^' 
pressed ;   and  with  regard  to  the  ^parliamael^  wfUoever  be  wantinif' 
remainder,   they  see  nOiOausete  *to  corveot.  the  growth  of  auoK- 
depart  from  their  <^iaion,  whidi    ahuaeaat  tbeJa|i^of^ti|Bei  or-^)' 
was  reported  to,  and  adopted  Of^^    terHtiona.m  tlke^nwdt  of^  traft8aol»».' 
nimously  by  the  Itouse,  on  theSd^ii    ing  timwMiif  raa^y  have  imperiwfi'i ' 
March  1807,  thinldag  Usajerto    tiMyi  utrodeoedihMo  any- of  tlw' 
invigorate  and  restore  to  an  entife  .  deplaiitiMBtB;  of  eaceQiitive  goveni^ 
state  this  branch  of  the  preroga-    »eol;j-%33i|^  civit  lift  hi'  1798^'  tlie' 
live,  than  to  allow  that  it  shonld    ae.U  for:  aboltsliiog-  certain  offieee. 
continue  encumbered  by;  an^audt    iathe  yeara  179S,  aad'1807«  Htmp* 
anticipations.    The  ri^  of^  the*   already^ seie»ed  to  of  tte'>reeeh^ 
crown  over  its  own  demesne- laodat  saadon)  andftmangr  olhar%  aAMpt 
'Was  formerly  as  complete  as  ile^  abondut^  ceuunplea  >eC  tempefnilK 
power  of  cuttferriog  ofieeB;  andl.  and^  judkioui^reMMhnieni;  wn^ 

eoidd 
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could  the  beneficial  objects,  pro- 
posed by  the  iostitution  of  the 
committee  of  finance  in  1797»  have 
been  attained,  nor  can  those  for 
which  your  present  committee  was 
appointed,  be  expected,  without 
interfering,  in  some  degree,  with 
the  patronage  and  influence  of  the 
crown. — The  subjecis  which  are 
detailed  in  this  report,  have  been 
specifically  brought  under  consi- 
deration by  the  direction  of  the 
house;  in  obedience  to  which, 
your  committee  now  present  them, 
in  the  full  persuasion  that  the  re- 
forms, which  they  venture  to  re- 
commend, may  be  made  without 
detriment  to  the  public  service, 
and  with  advantage  to  the  public 
revenuCi^No  offices  of  any  de- 
scription were  originally  created 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  giving 
lucrative  appointments  into  the 
disposal  of  the  crown ;  the  fact  is, 
that  duties  were  formerly  attached 
to  many  places,  which  a  different 
manner  of  transacting  business,  or 
accidental  alterations,  have  long 
rendered  sinecure;  and  therefore 
the  patronage  of  the  crown  has,  in 
some  cases,  been  unintentionally 
increased,  by  transferring  to  new 
cffices  the  business  of  the  old  ones, 
without  abolishing  the  latter,  or 
the  salaries  attached  to  them. 
Under  the  words  directing  *  the 

*  names  and  descriptions  of  the  per- 

*  sons  to  be  reported,  by  whom,  and 

*  in  trust  for  whom,  all  offices,  pen- 
'sions,   and  emoluments,  payable 

*  out  of  funds  applicable  to  tne  pub- 
'  lie  service,  are  held,'  your  com- 
mittee conceive  that  the  house  may 
be  desirous  to  see  at  one  view, 
which  of  these  are  possessed  by 
their  own  members :  and  the  sub- 
joined list  gives  the  names  of  all 
those  who  appear  so  described, 


upon  a  careful  inspection  of  the 
returns.  (See  below«)«— A  more 
complete  catalogue  is  ako  given  of 
every  office  firom  which  leturna 
have  been  required,  than  it  was 
possible  to  make  out  before  the 
close  of  the  last  session,  distin* 
guishing  those  from  which  none 
have  been  yet  received :  the  pre- 
sent report,  therefore,  is  intended 
to  be  substituted  for  that  which 
was  presented  in  August  1807,  and 
intitted  «  The  third.^  Nos.  81,  82, 


8S. — Your  committee,  having 
lected  such  parts  of  the  papers  be- 
fore them  as  are  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  tnis  re- 
port, have  only  to  lay  before  the 
house  the  remaining  mass  of  in- 
formation which  has  been  collected 
in  consequence  of  their  precepts, 
consisting  chiefly  of  all  the  civil 
and  judicial  establishments  of  the 
united  kingdom ;  many  of  which 
have  been  already  printed  in  the 
reports  from  the  committee  of 
finance,  without  having  received 
any  material  alterations  since  that 
period,  which  have  not  been  no- 
ticed in  the  returns  of  increase  and  - 
diminution  of  offices,  presented 
from  time  to  time  to  the  house. 


Extract  from  the  Appendix. 
(No.  80.) 

List  of  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  holding  Offices^  Sfc. 
with  the  Annual  Value  of  such 
Offices. 

Admiralty :— Lords  commission- 
ers,— vice-adm.  sir  R.  Bickerton, 
1,000^.;  captain  W.  J.  Hope^ 
1,000/.;  Robt.  Ward,  1,00M.; 
viscount  Palmerston,  1,000^. ; 
James  Duller,  1,000^;   hon.  W. 

W.  Pole, 
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W.  Polei  secretary^  4,00(4.,  sub* 
ject  to  a  deduction  of  i  during 
peace. — Also  secretary  to  the  Gom- 
missioners  of  charity  for  poor  wi* 
dows,  160/. 

Alienation  office: — receiyer-ge<* 
neral, — right  hon.  Geo.  Cannings 
482/.  (Vide  infra.) 

Auditor  of  the  land-iPevenue  for 
Wales, — Tho.  Johnes;  lord  lieute- 
nant of  Cardiganshire,  and  8ti$ward 
of  several  manors  and  lordships 
belonging  to  the  crown  m  that 
county,  1,505/. 

Lord  chamberlain^s  office;— se- 
cretary,— J.  Calvert;  appointed  by 
the  lord  chamberlain,  l,S89/«' 

Clerk  of  the  parliaments, — Re- 
version vested  in  Geo.  Henry  Bme^ 
3,278/.  (  Vide  infra  J  . 

Exchequer,  teller  of» — hon*  W. 
F.  E.  Eden,  2,700/. 

Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
—  viscount  FitzharriSy  for  7ift» 
1,379/. 

Groom  of  the  bedchamber  to 
his  majesty, — hon.  Edw.  Finch. 

India  board,  officers  of  the ;  re- 
ceiving salary  from  the  East  India 
company  only :  right  hon.  Robert 
Dundas.  (Vide  infra,)  Lord  Lo- 
vaine ;  right  hon.  Thb.  Wallace ; 
Geo.  Johnstone  is  also  a  commis- 
sioner, but  receives  no  salary.  Se- 
cretary,—Geo.  Holford;  paid  by 
the  East  India  company. 

King's  printer,— Andrew  Stra- 
han  :  by  patent,  for  30  years,  from 
21st  Jan.  1800.  No  salary  an- 
nexed to  this  office ;  which  is  paid 
for  the  work  done  as  printer. 

Master  of  the  horse : — office  of 
first  equerry,— Robert  Manners^ 
736/. 

Mint : — clerk  of  the  irons  and 
meltings, — right  hon.  Spencer  Per- 
ceval, 114.  f  Vide  infra.) 

Navy  office  :-^comptroller|— -sir 


Tho.  B.  Tbompioti;'S;}OOt.  illMi 
9k  peniion  of  AOL  on  aecount  sf 
wounds  in  servioe*  '  » 

Navy  pay-office  >— right  kom  GC 
Rose,  —  treasartf.  of  Ibe  kiafjs 
4324^;  derk  ofi^the  DMimaeiils^ 
S,S78^.;  aod  keeper  .or  the  recofdi 
in  the  receipt  oif  the  exchequef^' 
40(M. 

Ordoance :  ~  dork,  —  bon.  Ck 
Ashley  Cooper, .  l,95tf.;  ^tm^ 
keeper^r-M.  Sinsrletoa,  htimh 
treasurer,— Jo.  HoiiC,  695^;  aoi 
.a  pension  |Nud  out  of  the  tale  af 
old  naval  stores,  50QL  CMref 
the  delivmes»— Thow  Thorotoi;; 
l,348i  f 

Riy-offioe :  •-  jointHpqrnairtiBn| 
right  hmu  C.  Long,  5M)0QL$  ea# 
a  pension  of  l,500iL,  saspeadol:' 
on  holding  any  office '  exotfediBfl^ 
S,00(K.--*Right.hM.  kffd  C.  Henif^ 
Somerset,  2,00M.-— Joint^poftf' 

gytiMSter,— kMM  R.  Sdmurd  fk 
^merset,  5001.  .    >  -'^- 

Privy*8eal :— principdf  chikj  iff^ 
James  Matdondd^  •  956^. ;  M^; 
pointed  by  the  lord  privy  seal,  Wt 
life. 


Popham,  sir  Home  Riggs^  pen- 
sion, and  after  his  death  to  wUe^-. 
500^.  : 

Secretary  of  state,  foreign  de* 
partmept, — right  hon.  G.  Ciuinii^^ 
6,000^.  f  Vide  supra.) 

Ditto,  war   departokent,  — « lorl 

viscount  Castler^iigfa,  6,000(i      ^ 

'  Undet;  secretary  of  state,*— bff- 

gadier'general  hon.   C.  Stewartp 

2,ooat  -    » 

Ditto,  home  department,<— heed 
Cecil  Cope  Jeokinson,  8,0t5SL 
.  Lord  steward's  office  :—treasai# 
oJP  the  household,— viscount  StOfi^ 
ford,  IfiOOL  CcNMtroHer  ^ 
the  householfy-^ordCite.TbjniiK 
l,fi0(M.   .' 

Treasury  tii^i^ri^l  bon.  Speoeelr 

Perc(;va^ 
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Perceval,  1,60(V.  {Vide  iupra  ei 
im&a.)  And  chancellor  of  the  dochY 
of  Lancaster,  4>,525/.—- Hon.  W. 
Brodrick,  1,600/.,  aTid  pension 
of  1,200^.,  of  which  600^  is 
sotpended.— Honourable  W.  Elliot, 
1,600/.  —  W.  Sturges  Boume, 
1^600^ 

Secretaries,  —  W.  Huskisson, 
4,000/.  and  colonial  agent  for 
Ceylon,  700/.,  pension  of  1,9001, 
for  life  suspended. — Hon.  H.  Wel- 
lesley,  4,000/. 

Vice- chamberlain  to  his  majesty, 
— right  hon.  lord  John  lliynne.— > 
Ditto  to  her  majesty,— Edward 
Disbrowe. 

War-office :— secretary  at  war 
—right  hon.  sir  James  Palteney, 
hart.  2,480/. 

Clerk  of  the  supreme  court,  Ja- 
maica,—right  hon.  sir  Evan  Ne- 
pean,  bart. 

Secretary  and  clerk  of  the  inrol- 
ments,  Jamaica,— hon.  Charles  W. 
Wyndham. 

Provost-marshal,  Barbadoes,— 
Thomas  Carter. 

Members  of  the  House  holding  Of- 
Jices  tn  Courts  of  Justice. 

Attorney-general, — sir  V.  Gibbs. 
No  return  of  annual  value. 

Clerk  of  the  declaration.  King's 
bench,  187/ — Held  in  trust  for 
W,  Lee  Antonie,  by  grant  from 
W.  Lee,  formerly  chief  clerk. 

Chancellor  of  the  court  of  ex- 
chequer,— right  hon,  Spencer  Per- 
ceval, 2,605^  (Vide  supra.) 

Clerk  of  the  juries,  common 
pleas,-— sir  Thomas  Turton,  bart. 
96/. 

Master  of  the  rolls,— *Right  hon. 
sir  W.  Grant,  4,603/. 

Master  in  chancery,  J.  Simeon, 


appointed  by  lord  chancelloi^,  for 
life,  2,149/.— Dttio  EdwardMtyr- 
ris,  2,083/. 

Lord  treascrirer^s  reroembTtincer,< 
'— Snowdon  Bame,  340/. 

Surveyor  of  green  war,— vise. 
Mahon,  260/.  And  keeper  of 
records  in  Birmingham  tower. 
{Vide^fra.) 

Judge  of  the  consistory  court, 
—right  hon.  sir  W.  Scott,  170/. 
— vicar-general,  and  master  of  the 
faculties ;  also  coiiimissary  and  of- 
ficial of  Canterbury. — And,  judge 
of  the  high  court  of  admiralty, 
6,524/. 

Judge-advocate  general,— right 
hon.  R.  Ryder,  2,500/.  — And 
joint  registrar  of  the  consistory 
court,  180/. 

Chief-justice  in  eyre  S.  of  Trent, 
—right  hon.  T.  Grenville,  2,316/1 
Ditto  N.  of  Trent,— right  hon. 
J.  C.  Villiers,  2,250/. 

Judge  of  great  sessions,  Denbigh 
and  Montgomery,— Fra.  Burton, 
850/. 

King's  advocate-general,  —  sir 
John  Nicholl.  No  return  of  an- 
nual value. — Salary,  20/. 

King's  professor  of  civil  law, 
Oxford,  for  life,— Dr.  French  Lau- 
rence, 147/. 

Prerogativecourt,CliarlesMoore, 
joint  register,  3,670/.— And  prin- 
cipal registrar  of  the  faculty  office, 
440/. ;  appointed  by  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury. 

Judge  of  great  sessions,  Merion- 
eth, Caernarvon,  and  Anglesey,— 
Hugh  Leycester,  770/. 

Solicitor-general,  —  sir  Thomas 
Plumer.—- And  justice  of  great  ses- 
sions for  Merioneth,  Caernarvon, 
and  Anglesey,  750/. — And  king's 
Serjeant,  duchy  of  Lancaster. 

Members 


§ 
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Jices  in  Scotland.  bevt  SeymiMr^ymnABt^plSrM^  . 

Wits,   arc   for   fife,   ft^  MleB% 

Keeper  of  the  tigneti— right  hdD.  MySilL                  t 

Rob.  Dunda8»  2,069f.  Ortfim-offide  :-^-kiril  iM.  80jr- 

King's  remembrancer,  coorfcof  we^^^Jikto^  j/iakltf'^i^ 

exchequer,  sk  P.  Murray,  bant.  Seymetir,  4iS7v 

500/.  F0fl2erVdCoe&H<>^B<*-'S^ 

Presenter  of  signaturea,  court  of  aioiir^<MrBi€IOf  1^105/^                              \ 

excbequery-^ir  James  Mop^me-  Keeper  4»fthcr«tgiietfi-^H(|^tMl^   . 

rjf  789/.  Cit  Abbots  •petker,  13G0/.          <^ 

Lord  ad  vocate,-^  Archibald  Col-^  (JtBartur-aaWltor  geti^,«-iMg9k^  \ 

quhoun,  1,500/.  gett.  W.  H.  ClfMM,  %S0tL     •    '": 

Solicitor. geaeral^^DoMdBoyit^  Chief  uamuibitotti^^  im^'"^ 

600/.  racheq«er,4.'i%eiA.  flTw  <W;  '9M^ 

jiMiitly   with  'iMNPqitiHi  WiftMiW^  ^ 

Members  of  the  House  hoidmg  Of-  4,^1/. ;  and  0ec  «d  the  liiatflftilqC 

^ctff ,  ^e.  tn  Irehmd.  if^de  emfi^Bi) 

Treasury  :-^right  honourable  X  Ntfi^ilie,  8,195/.    *                      '^  *'^ 

Foster,    3,101/.  -^  Annuity    for  flkht  hott.  Geo.  PlliMAfi'iik   ,  . 

life,  by  Irish  act,  40  Geo. .  Ill  bttt  ftN  highniiuwdlifti*  nWiiiitli       \  . 

5,038/.— Sir  G.  F.  Hill,   1,900«.  rf,  4,000/.                           <    ^    ^' 

—Annuity,     by     said     act,     of  •  One  of  the  -  joint  wMetUiH  M 

2,^5L;    add  recorder  of  Lon-*  Grant     Bfitafa|-^W.    FlMltehtth 

donderry,  60/..-J.  Barry,  l,200t  391/. 

— .C.  Vereker,   1,200/.  — Hon.  T.  ' -  .        - '. 

H.  Foster,  1,200/.— Secretary  to  ~'-      ii7>.„  y|«««i/,,  PiW  ' 

chancellor,  -  J.  Leslie,    Foster,  ^^  ^"^"^  ^'^ 

433/.  nnHE  following  are  the  resolo* 

Chief  secretary, — right  hon.  sir  JL  tions  moved  by  the  chancelloRr 

Arthur  Wellesley,  K.  B.  6,566/.  of  the  exchequer  on  the  12th  of 

Muster-master-general,    jointly  May,  when  he  opened  his  plin  feif 

with  marquis  of  Drogheda, — W.  granting  annuities  r—l«    That  ft 

Bagwell ;  salary,  4,107/«  fees,  sus-  would  tend  to  a  oKire  speedy  anS 

pended,641/.  efficient  reduetion  of  the  natioiuS 

Vicar-general,  Armagh,  appoint-  debt,  and  would,  at  thetametimelHi           ^ 

ed  by  primate,  for  life,— Patr.  Dui-  of  material  oecommodatiOnandcotH 

genan,  LL.D,  108/. ;  and  judge  of  venience  tothepublic^ifevety  pro^ 

the  prerogative  court.  prietor  of  three  per  cent  oonsoll^ 

Consistory  court,  Dublin :— of-  dated  or  fedacoa  bank  annUddei 

ficial  chancellor,  &c.— Patr.  Diii-  were  at  liberty  to  esdumge^witiil 

genan,  LL.D.  349/.  Appomted  by  theoonmnsiDnersfbrth^rMuiotlte 

archbishop  of  Dublin,  for  life.  of  the  national  debt,  suA  b«ttk  aoM 

Keeper  of  records  in  Birming-  nuities  for  a  life  aimaittdiiriogtItA 

ham  tower,  by  patent,  for  life,—  eontinuanoe  of  «  «i^e  Hife;  t&iM 

vise.  Mahon,  431/. ;   and  surveyor  named  by  sodi  prdpnMnr?  at  toi    - 

of  green  wax.    (VidesuprtL)  a  life  anaiiiCy  duriiqj:  the  tonHfni* 

.        antit  ' 
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ance  of  the  lives  of  two  persons  to 
be  named  by  such  proprietor,  and 
of  the  life  ofthe  longer  liTer  of  such 
two  nominees.— 2.  That,  in  order 
to  give  effect  to  the  aforegoing  re- 
solution, every  proprietor  of  three 
Eer  cent  consolidated  or  reduced 
ank  annuities,  who  shall  be  desir- 
ous of  exchanging  any  such  bank 
annuities  for  a  life  annuity  on  the 
continuance  of  a  single  life,  shall, 
on  transferring  to  the  commission- 
ers for  the  reduction  of  the  national 
debt,  any  such  bank  annuities  be  en- 
titled, during  the  continuance  ofhis 
orher  life,  or  of  the  life  of  some  other 
person,  to  be  named  by  him  or  her 
to|receive(  under  such  regulations  as 
parliament  may  deem  it  expedientto 
adopt)  for  every  100/.  of  such  bank 
annuities,  and  so  in  proportion  for 
any  greater  sum  than  100/.  of  such 
annuities,  transferred  to  the  said 
commissioners,  a  life  annuity  of 
such  annual  amount,  according  to 
the  age  of  the  nominee,  and  the 
average  price  of  such  bank  annui- 
ties on  the  nearest  open  day  pre- 
ceding the  day  of  the  transfer  there- 
of.— S.  That  in  order  to  give  fur- 
ther effect  to  the  aforegoing  resolu- 
tion, every  proprietor  of  3/.  per 
cent  consolidated  or  reduced  bank 
annuities,  who  shall  be  desirous  of 
exchanging  any  such  bank  annuities 
for  a  life  annuity  in  the  continu- 
ance of  the  lives  of  two  persons, 
to  be  named  by  such  proprietor  (of 
whom  such  proprietor  may  be  one) 
and  the  life  of  the  longer  liver  of 
them,  shall,  on  transferring  to  the 
commissioners  for  the  reduction  of 
the  national  debt  any  such  bank 
annuities,  be  entitled  during  the 
continuance  of  such  two  lives,  and 
of  the  life  of  the  longer  liver  of 
them,  to  receive  (under  such  regu- 
lations as  parliament  m^y  deem  it 


expedient  to  adopt )for  every  100/« 
of  such  bank  annuities,  and  so  in 
proportion  for  any  greater  aum 
than  100/.  of  such  annuities,  trans- 
ferred to  the  said  commissioners,  a 
life  annuity  of  such  annual  amount 
according  to  the  respective  ages  of 
such  two  nominees,  and  the  average 
price  of  such  bank  annuities  on  the 
nearest  open  day  preceding  the  day 
of  the  transfer  thereof.—^  That 
no  persons  shall  beadmitted  to  be  a 
nominee,  either  for  the  grant  of  an 
annuity  for  the  continuance  of  a 
single  life,  or  for  the  grant  of  an 
annuity  for  the  continuance  of  two 
lives  and  of  the  longer  liver  of 
them,  who  shall  be  under  the  age  of 
thirty-five  years.— 5.  That  the  di* 
vidends  payable  in  respect  of  the 
bank  annuities,  which  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  commissioners  for  the 
reduction  of  the  national  debt,  in 
exchange  for  life  annuities,  shall  be 
received  by  the  said  commissioners, 
and  shall  constitute  a  part  of  the 
funds  applicable  to  the  reduction 
of  the  national  debt ;  and  that  out 
of  the  said  funds  applicable  to  the 
reduction  of  the  national  debt,  the 
said  commissioners  shall  pay  the 
respective  life  annuities  grants  in 
exchange  for  such  bank  annuities 
during  the  continuance  of  the  re- 
spective lives  for  which  the  same 
shall  be  payable ;  and  that  the  said 
respective  life  annuities  shall  be 
payable  half-yearly  at  the  bank  of 
England,  on  the  same  days  on  which 
the  dividends  on  the  stock  trans- 
ferred for  the  purchase  thereof  may 
be  payable  in  every  year ;  and  the 
first  payment  of  every  annuity  shall 
commence  on  the  same  day  on  which 
the  first  dividend  on  the  bank  an- 
nuities so  transferred  shall  be  paya- 
ble to  the  said  commissioners ;  and 
that  upon  the  death  of  any  single 

nominee. 
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nominee,  or  of  the  survivor  of  any 
two  joint  nominees,  a  sum  equal  to 
one-fourth  part  of  the  annuity  de- 
pendent upon  his  or  her  life  shall 
be  paid  to  the  persons  entitled  to 
such  annuity,  or  his  or  her  execu- 
tors or  administrators,  as  the  case 
may  be,  provided  the  same  shall  be 
claimed  within  two  years  after  the 
death  of  such  single  or  surviving 
nominee ;  and  that  the  annual  sum 
payable  for  every  such  life  annuity 
so  ceasing  as  aforesaid,  shall  thence^ 
forth  revert  to,  and  constitute  part 
of,  the  funds  applicable  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  national  debt. — 6. 
That  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing the  effect  of  the  measure  pro- 
posed in  the  aforegoing  resolutions, 
with  reference  to  the  redemption  of 
the  public  debt,  a  separate  account 
shall  be  kept  half-yearly,  by  the 
commissioners  for  tnc  reduction  of 
the  national  debt,  of  all  bank  an- 
nuities which  shall  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  them  for  the  purchase  of 
any  life  annuities,  and  of  the  divi- 
dends receivable  by  them  in  respect 
thereof,  up  to  the  period  of  such 
account ;  distinguishing  therein  so 
much  of  the  said  bank  annuities  as 
shall  have  been  transferred  in  the 
course  of  the  next  immediately  pre* 
ceding  half-year. — Also,  a  half- 
yearly  account  of  the  amount  of  all 
the. life  annuities  granted  by  them 
up  to  the  period  of  such  account, 
distinguishing  therein  the  amount 
of  the  life  annuities  which  shall 
have  been  granted  in  the  course  of 
the  next  immediately  preceding 
half-year ;  and  also  of  the  amount 
of  all  the  annual  sums  which,  up  to. 
the  period  of  the  said  account,  shall 
by  reason  of  the  deaths  of  nomi- 
nees have  reverted  to  the  funds  ap- 
plicable to  the  reduction  of  the  na* 
Vol.  L. 


tional  debt,  distinguishing  therein 
the  amount  of  such  annud  sums  ag 
shall  have  so  reverted  in  thecourge 
of  the  next  immediately  preceding 
half-year,  together  with  an  account 
of  the  amount  of  life  annuities  then 
payable;  and  that  in  every  such 
account  shall  be  specified  the 
excess  in  the  whole  amount  of  all 
the  life  annuities  then  before  grant- 
ed above  the  amount  of  the  divi- 
dends receivable  in  respect  of  all 
the  bank  annuities  then  before 
transferred  for  the  purchase  of  lifb 
annuities ;  and  also  the  excess  (if 
any)  in  the  amount  of  the  life  an- 
nuities then  payable  above  the 
amount  of  such  dividends. — And 
that  a  separate  account  shall  also 
be  kept  half-yearly  of  the  capital 
stock,  which,  up  to  the  period  of 
such  account,  shall  have  been  re- 
deemed by  the  application  of  the 
annual  sums  which  shall  from  time 
to  time  have  so  reverted  to  the  said 
funds  by  reason  of  the  death  of 
nominees,  and  by  the  application  of 
the  accumulated  dividends  of  the 
capital  stock  redeemed  thereby.— 
Also,  an  account  of  the  whole 
amount  of  3/.  per  cent  capital  stock, 
which,  up  to  the  period  of  such  ac- 
count, would  have  been  redeemed 
by  the  excesses  in  the  amount  of  the 
life  annuities  from  time  to  time 
payable  by  the  said  commissioners 
above  the  amount  of  the  dividends 
from  time  to  time  receivable  by 
them,  in  respect  to  the  bank  an- 
nuities transferred  for  the  purchase 
of  such  life  annuities,  in  case  such 
excesses  bad  been  intermediately 
applied  in  the  redemption  of  3^. 
per  cent  stock  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  laws  now  in  force 
for  the  reduction  of  the  natioi^ 
debt. 
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Revolution  in  Spain. 

To  the  Supreme  Junta  of  the  Go- 
vernment. 

HAVING  judged  it  expedient 
to  give  the  same  direction  to 
all  the  forces  of  our  kingdom,  in 
order  to  maintain  security  of  pro- 
perty and  public  tranquillity  against 
enemies,  as  well  exterior  as  interior, 
we  have  thought  it  fit  to  nominate 
our  cousin,  the  grand  duke  of  Berg, 
lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom, 
who,  at  the  same  time,  commands 
the  troops  of  our  ally,  the  emperor 
of  the  French.  We  command  the 
council  of  Castile,  and  the  captains- 
general  and  governors  of  our  pro- 
vinces, to  obey  his  orders.  In  the 
same  quality  he  shall  preside  over 
the  junta  of  the  government.-^ 
Given  at  Bayonne,  at  the  imperial 
palace,  styled  the  Palace  of  the 
Government,  May  4, 1808. 

(Signed)  I,  The  King. 

The  Supreme  Junta  to  the  Inhabit 
tants  of  Madrid. — Inhabitants  of 
Madria,  your  tranquillity  will  be 
from  henceforth  unalterable.  You 
will  owe  it  to  the  loyalty  of  your 
own  character  ;  but  it  will  be  still 
more  assured  to  you  by  the  confi- 
dence, which  is  inspired  by  the  laws, 
and  by  the  prudence  of  zealous 
magistrates,  to  whom  their  execu- 
tion is  committed.  It  is  in  this 
conviction  that  the  supreme  junta 
of  government  proclaims,  that  in 
obedience  to  the  dictates  of  huma- 
nity, the  allied  army  has  suppressed 
the  military  commission,  established 
,  only  for  one  day,  as  a  necessary, 
though  severe  measure,  which  would 
not  have  been  established,  but  for 
the  perverseness  of  some  individuals; 
that  from  henceforth  every  inhabi- 


tant, whatsoever  may  be  his  rank, 
who  shall  have  given  cause  for  be-* 
ing  seized  by  the  French  troops, 
provided  he  has  not  borne  arma 
against  them,  shall  be  immediately 
given  over  to  his  proper  judges, 
and  tried  by  them.  And  even  in 
the  only  excepted  case,  viz.  that  of 
having  borne  arms  against  the 
Frenoi  troops,  a  judge  nominated 
by  the  competent  tribunal  of  the 
nation  shall  always  assist  in  regu- 
lating the  whole  of  the  process 
against  the  accused,  till  the  sentence 
is  pronounced.  No  countryman 
domiciliated  in  the  town,  or  stran- 
ger shall  be  molested  on  account 
of  the  peculiarity  of  his  dress ;  and 
still  less  the  ecclesiastics.  The  car- 
riers  employed  in  bringing  provi- 
sions to  the  town,  shall  hencefor- 
ward be  subject  to  no  vexation,  or 
detention  of  their  carriages  or  nuiles* 
Every  individual  who  shall  have 
just  complaints  to  make,  on  ad- 
dressing^himself  to  the  judge  of  po- 
lice, may  rest  assured,  that  he  will, 
on  the  same  day,  obtain  full  justice 
and  reparation,  'for  whatever  da- 
mage he  may  have  sustained.  As 
to  the  muleteers,  who  are  likewise 
employed  in  bringing  provisions  to 
town,  and  who  generally  stay  there 
a  few  days,  only  one  half  of  their 
cattle  shall  in  future  be  put  in  rjC- 
quisition,  even  under  the  most  ur- 
gent necessity,  and  in  no  case  shall 
they  be  detained  longer  than  three 
or  four  days,  for  which  they  shall 
be  paid  at  the  prices  already  given 
out.  Orders  shall  be  given  at  those 
gates  of  the  town,  where  carrieirs 
have  suffered  arbitrary  detention?, 
in  order  to  be  searched  and  stripped 
of  their  arms,  that  this  abuse  oe  in 
future  prevented.  But  it  Is  also 
necessary  to  repeat  the  order  against 
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introducing  fire-armt,  or  odier  pro-  the  cordiaUtj  and  friendahip   oT 

hibited  weapons  into  the  city ;  tbej  your  majesty,  praying  that  God 

ought  always  to  be  deposited  at  tbe  may  have  you  in  his  holy  keeping, 
gate.                                     ^      ■  Sir,  my  brother,' 

Given  at  the  palace,  by  order  of  Your  royal  and  Imperial  ma- 

the  supreme  junta  of  goremment,  j^*^'*  a&ctionate  brother 

May  5, 1808.  *  '      and  friend, 

The  Compte  Cassa  Valekcia,  C ARLOfiL 

Secretary.  Araiguez^  March  25« 

1.        ~l      TJ!!      T~I     ZZ~T       I  protest  and  declare,  that  mv 

LetterfromKtngCarhilV.tQthe  decree  of  the  19th  of  March,  fa' 

Emperor  NapoUum.  ^hich  I  renounce  my  crown  in  tth 

SIR,  my  brother— Your  majesty  Vour  of  my  son,  is  a  deed  to  whMt 

will  assuredly  hear  with  pain  of  I  was  compelled,  in  order  to  pvrrest 

the  events  which  have  taken  place  greater  calamities,  and  spmre  tin 

at  Aranjuez,  and  their  consequen-  blood  of  my  beloved  sul^ecli.   Jk 

ces ;  you  will  not,  without  sympa-  is  therefore  to  be  considered  as  off 

thy,  see  a  king  who  has  been  com*  no  authority, 
pelled  to  resign  hb  throne,  throw  (Signed)     •  1,  Thk  Knrak  * 

iiimself  into  the  arms  of  a  great  '• 

monarch,  his  ally,  placing  every  ^^  ^  . .   .^  .  ;   .i    «   '      '.    ' 

thing  in  his  protection,  who  alone  ^'^  <  *"  Majes^Ae  Empmr  ; 
can  fix  his  happiness,  and  that  of  *^^^  ^^^*^^  of  Aitir%«a.  ^ 

his  whole  family,  and  his  trusty  and  ^^  MY  Brother !— I  have  reerived 

beloved  subjects.    Under  the  prei-  jVl  the  letter  ofyour  royal  high* 

sure  of  the  moment,  and  amid  the  ness :  in  the.papers  whidi  you  \mm 

clashing  of  weapons,  and  tbe  cries  received  from  the  king,  your  royd. 

of  a  rebellious  guard,  I  found  that  highness's  father,  you  must  have 

I  had  to  choose  between  my  life  found  a  proof  of  the  interest  which 

and  death,  and  that  my  death  would  I  have  always  felt  for  you.    Yo«  - 

be  followed  by  that  of  the  queen :  will  permit  me,  under  the  present 

I  was  compelled  to   abdicate' the  circumstances,  to  speak  to  yoa 

throne:  but  to-day  peace  is  restored,  with  truth,  «id  I  wished,  by  my 

and,  full  of  confidence  in  the  gene-  journey  to  Madrid,  to  draw  over 

rosity  and  genius  of  the  great  nian,  my  illustrious  friend  to  some  neces-  ^ 

who  has  at  all  times  declared  himself  sary  amelidration  of  his  states,  and 

my  friend,  I  have  taken  my  resolo-  also  to  give  a  certain  satisfaction  to 

tion  to  resign  my  self  into  his  hands,  the  public  feelidgs.  The  removal  of 

and  await  what  he  shall  resolve  on  the  Frince  of  the  reace  appeared  to 

my  fate,  and  that  of  the  queen,  and  roe  to  he  necessary  for  m  prospo- 

the  Prince  de  la  Paz.  rity  of  hb  majesty,  and  that  of  hie 

I  address  myself  to  your  majesty,  subiects.    Tbe  amdn  of  the  North 

and  protest  against  the  events whidi  had  retarded  my  jonm^.     Thr 

tookplace  at  Arajnuez,  and  against  events  at  Aranjues  took  pkge.    I 

my  dethronemepL     I  lely  widi  pass  no  decUoo  on  what  bad  pr^ 

confidence,  and' altogether,  upon  viously  fidlen'out^  nor  upon  the 
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conduct  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace ; 
but  I  know  well  that  it  is  dangerous 
for  kings  to  accustom  their  people 
to  shed  blood,  or  to  seek  to  redress 
iheiusclyes.  I  pray  God,  that  your 
royal  highness  may  never  feel  this 
by  your  own  experience.  It  is  not 
the  interest  of  Spain  to  injure  a 
prince  who  has  married  a  princess 
of  the  blood  royal,  and  who  for  a 
long  time  directed  the  afiairs 
of  the  kingdom.  He  no  longer  has 
any  friends;  your  royal  highness 
will  possess  them  no  longer  than 
while  you  shall  be  fortunate.  The 
people  willingly  revenge  themselves 
for  that  homage  which  they  pay  us. 
How  also  can  the  process  be  drawn 
up  against  the  Prince  of  the  Peace, 
without  involving  in  it  the  queen 
and  the  king  your  father?  This 
process  would  give  nourishment  to 
natred  and  factious  passions,  the 
issue  of  which  would  be  fatal  to  your 
crown.  Your  royal  highness  bas 
no  other  right  thereto  than  that 
which  you  derive  from  your  mother. 
If  this  process  degraue  her,  your 
royal  highness  destroys  your  own 
right.  He  who  has  lent  an  ear  to 
weak  and  disloyal  counsels,  has  no 
right  to  pass  sentence  on  the  Prince 
onhe  Peace.  His  misdeeds,  if  he  can 
be  reproached  with  them,  go  to  de- 
stroy the  rights  of  the  crown.  I 
have  frequently  expressed  a  desire, 
that  the  Prince  of  the  Peace, 
should  be  removed  from  afiairs ;  the 
friendship  ofking  Charles  has  often 
induced  me  to  remain  silent,  and  to 
turn  away  my  eyes  from  the  weak- 
ness of  his  conduct.  Unhappy  mor- 
tals that  we  are !  Weakness  and  er- 
ror, thede  are  our  mottos ;  but  all 
may  be  arranged ;  namely,  that  the 
Prince  of  the  Peaceshould  bebanish- 
edfrom  Spain,andl6houldinTitehim 


to  a  place  of  retirement  in  France* 
As  to  the  abdication  ofking  Charlea 
the  Fourth,  that  has  taken  place  at 
a  moment  when  my  troops  were 
traversing  Spain ;  and  in  tne  eyes 
of  Europe,  and  of  posterity,  I 
should  seem  to  have  sent  so  many 
troops  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
pushing  from  his  throne  my  ally  and 
friend.  As  a  neighbour  sovereign, 
it  is  fit  that  I  should  know  this  ab- 
dication, before  I  acknowledged  it. 
I  say  it  to  your  royal  highness,  to 
the  Spaniards,  and  to  the  whole 
world,  if  the  abdication  of  Uog 
Charles  has  proceeded  from  his  own 
will,  if  he  was  not  driven  to  it  by 
the  insurrection  and  uproar  at  Aran- 
juez,  I  make  no  scruple  to  accede 
to  it,  and  to  acknowledge  your 
royal  highness  asking  of  Spain.  The 
circumspection  which  I  nave  ob- 
served for  this  month  past,  must  he 
a  security  to  you  for  th6  support 
whiph  you  shall  find  in  me,  should 
ever  party  difierences  disturb  you, 
in  your  turn,  upon  the  throne. 

When  king  Charles  made  us  ac- 
quainted with  the  events  of  last  Oc- 
tober, I  was  ver^  much  affected  bv 
them ;  and  I  thutk  that  by  my  ef- 
forts the  affair  of  the  £scuritt  re- 
ceived a  happy  issue.  Your  royfl 
highness  was  much  to  blame*-*! 
have  no  need  of  any  other  proef  of 
this,  than  the  letter  which  you  WMHe 
to  me,  and  which  I  shall  always  de- 
sire to  consider  as  not  having  coqie 
to  me.  Your  royal  highness  rauit 
distrust  all  piopular  commotionsjand 
insurrections — A  few  of  my  soldiccs 
may  be  murdered,  but  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Spain  shall  be  the  conse- 
quence of  it. 

I  see  with  pain,'that  somepexsons 
at  Madrid  have  disseminated  oertain 
letters  of  the  captmn-generaldf  Ca* 
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lalonia,  and  have  done  every  thing 
to  excite  disturbances  among  the 
people.  Your  royal  highness  per- 
fectly comprehends  my  meaning. 
You  perceive  that  I  have  touched 
slightly  upon  many  points,  which 
It  would  not  be  proper  to  enlarge 
upon. 

You  may  be  assured  that  I  will 
conduct  myself  in  every  thing  to- 
wards you,  in  the  same  way  as  to 
your  royal  father.  You  may  rely 
upon  my  desire  to  arrange  every 
thing,  and  of  finding  an  opportunity 
of  giving  you  proof  of  my  perfect 
regard  and  esteem. 

Herewith  accept,  &c. 

Bayonne,  'April  16,  1808 


Instructions  furnished  to  his  Ex 
cellency  Don  Pedro  Labrador* 

MOSTexcellentseignor — Your 
excellency  is  acquainted  with 
the  propositions  made  on  the  day  of 
the  king's  arrival  in  this  city,  and  of 
what  passed  at  the  conference  in 
which  I  discussed  them  with  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs.  The 
propositions  recently  made  by  the 
latter,  differing  in  some  respect  but 
no  less  inadmissible,  are  of  the  fol- 
lowing tenor: — That  the  emperor 
has  irrevocably  determined  that  the 
Bourbon  dynasty  shall  no  longer 
reign  in  Spain.  2.  That  the  king 
shall  cede  his  rights  to  the  crown 
both  in  his  own  name  and  that  of 
his  sons,  should  he  have  any.  3. 
That  should  this  point  be  agreed 
upon,  the  crown  of  Etruria  shall  be 
conferred  upon  him  and  his  descen- 
dants, according  to  the  terms  of  the 
salique  law.  4.  That  the  infant 
don  Carlos  shall  make  a  similar  re- 
nunciation of  his  rights,  and  that  he 
shall  have  a  right  to  the  succession 


to  the  crown  of  Etruria,  in  default 
of  issue  of  the  king.     5.  That  the 
kingdom  of  Spain  shall  henceforth 
be  possessed  by  one  of  the  brothers 
of  the  emperor.  6.  That  the  empe- 
ror guarantees  its  complete  integri- 
ty, and  that  of  all  its  colonies,  with-t 
out  suffering  a  single  village  belong* 
ing  to  it  to  be  separated  from  it.  7* 
That  in  like  manner  he  guarantees 
the  preservation  of  religion,   pro-* 
perty,  &c.  &c.    8.  That  should  his 
majesty  refuse  these  propositions  he 
shall  remain  without  compensation^ 
and  his  imperial  majesty  will  carry 
them  into  execution  by  consent  or 
force.  9.  That  if  his  majesty  agree 
and  demand  the  niece  of  the  empe« 
ror  in  marriage,    this    connection 
shall  be  immediately  secured  on  the 
execution  of  the  treaty. — Thesepro* 
positions  were  discussed  in  the  junta 
where  the  king  presided.    I  there 
stated  my  opinion,  which  was  adopt* 
ed  by  your  excellencyand  the  other 
members,  and  approved  by  his  ma- 
jesty, who  is  desirous  that  instruc- 
tions should  be  prepared  for  your 
excellency  accordingly.  Your. ex- 
cellency knows  that  promises  the 
most  flattering,  and  assurances  the 
most  positive  were  made  and  given 
to  the  king  by  the  grand  duke  of 
Berg,  by  the  ambassador  of  France, 
and  by  general  Savary,  by  direction 
of  the  emperor,  who  said  that  no 
obstruction  would  arise  to  his  ac- 
knowledgment as  sovereignof  Spain, 
that  nothing  was  desired  hostile  to 
the  preservation  of  the  integrity  of 
the  kingdom ;  and  you  are  apprized 
that  these  representations  drew  him 
from  Madrid  to  pay  his  compliments 
to  his  intimate  ally,  who,  he  sup- 
posed, would  return  with  him  to  the 
capital,  from  the  statements  ofthose 
three,  and  where  splendid  accom- 
modations 
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modations  were  proTided  for  the 
emperor.  The  jouroej  of  his  im* 
peral  majesty  was  deterred;  but 
the  king,  sedoced  by  new  promises 
made  b^  general  SsTary  in  the  name 
of  his  imperial  majesty,  continued 
his  progress  to  this  dty.  Your  ex- 
cellency should  ask  M.  Champag- 
nr  if  the  king  be  at  full  liberty ;  and 
if  he  be  so,  he  may  return  to  his  do- 
minions, and  give  audience  to  the 
plenipotentiary',  to  whom  the  em- 
peror may  con6de  his  powers.  If 
not  free,  your  excellency  knows 
that  every  act  is  absolutely  nuga- 
tory; and  consequently  whatever 
may  be  agreed  will  have  no  other 
effect  than  to  siain  the  reputation  of 
the  emperor  before  the  wholeworld, 
the  eyes  of  which  are  fixed  upon  his 
conduct,  and  who  knows  what 
Spain  has  already  done  in  favour  of 
France. — I  have  shown  to  your  ex- 
oellency  the  treaty  of  the  27lh  Oc- 
tober last,  by  which  the  emperor 
has  guaranteed  the  integrity  of  Spain 
in  the  person  of  the  king,  with  title 
of  emperor  of  the  two  Americas. 
Nothing  has  intervened  to  destroy 
this  treaty ;  on  the  contrary,  Spain 
has  added  new  claims  to  the  grati- 
tude of  France.— The  king  hiis  re- 
solved not  to  yield  to  the  importu- 
nity of  the  emperor ;  neither  his 
own  honour,  nor  his  duty  to  his  vas- 
sals permit  him  to  do  so.  These  he 
cannot  compel  to  accept  the  dynas- 
ty of  Napoleon  ;  much  less  can  he 
deprive  them  of  the  right  they  have 
to  elect  another  familyto  the  throne 
when  the  reigning  family  shall  be 
extinct.  It  is  not  less  repugnant 
to  the  feelings  of  the  king  to  receive 
as  a  compensation,  the  crown  of 
Etruria ;  for  besides  that  that  coun- 
try is  under  the  authority  of  its  le- 
gitimate sovereign,  whom  he  would 


not  prejudice,  his^mijestj  is  coii« 
tented  with  the  crown  that  Provi- 
dence had  given  him,  has  no  widi 
to  separate  hims^  from  his  sub- 
jects, whom  he  loves  with  paternal 
aifecticMi,  and  from  whom  he  ban 
received  the  most  unequivocalproofr 
of  respectful  attachment.  If  on  no- 
count  of  hb  refusal,  the  emperor 
should  think  fit  to  resort  to  force, 
his  majesty  hopes  that  Divine  justice 
theDispenser  of  thrones,  will  protect 
hisjust  cause,  and  that  of  hiskinff- 
dom.  As  your  excellency  is  dee^j 
penetrated  with  these  principlea, 
and  has  already  displayed  them  with 
that  energy  with  which  justice  arms 
the  man  of  probity,  and  the  xealous 
friend  to  his  king  and  country,  it  is 
needless  for  me  to  detail  prolix  in- 
structions for  your  guide,  you  beio^ 
a  minister,  in  whose  patriotism  and 
aflfection  to  the  royal  interests  hia 
majesty  '  reposes  full  confidence. 
God  preserve  vour  excellency  many 
years.  I^edro  Cevajllos. 

Ba^omme^  Aprii  27,  1806. 
(For  Don  Pedro  Gomez  Labrador.) 


Qficia^  Dispatckfram  Dim  Pedro 
Cecalias  to  the  MmUtero/State 
of  the  Emperor  of  France  qf  the 
28ih  Aprils  1808. 

MOST  excellent  Sir ;  Althoi^ 
the  agitation  of  mind  to  which 
the  whole  Spanish  nation  would 
have  been  subject,  has  hitherto  been 
restrained  by  what  has  been  printed 
and  published  by  the  grand  duke 
of  Berg,  and  by  all  the  French  ge- 
nerals in  that  country,  indicatii^ 
the  sentiments  of  peace  and  good 
understanding  which  the  emperor 
of  the  Frendi  and  king  of  Italif 
was  desirous  of  maintaining  with 
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the  king,  my  master.;  and  also  on 
account  of  the  assurances  which 
jthe  ambassador  of  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty in  Madrid,  the  grand  duke  i>f 
Berg,    and  general    Savary,  had 
given  to  his  majesty  of  the  approach- 
mg  arrival  of  the  emperor  In  the 
said  city ;  on  which  account,  the 
king  determined  to  proceed  to  Bur- 
gos to  meet  him,  to  show  this  public 
mark  of  his  affection,  and  of  the 
high  esteem  he  had  for  his  person — 
it  basnow  become  impossiblelonger 
to  answer  for  the  tranquillity  of  such 
a  numerous  people;  especially  as 
they  are  apprised  that  the  king  has 
been  six  days  in  Bayonne,  and  they 
have  no  assurance  of  his  return  to 
Spain.    In  such  a  state  of  affairs, 
his  majesty  must  be  anxious  for  the 
repose  of  his  beloved  subjects,  and 
for  this  purpose  to  return  to  their 
bosoms  to  tranquillize  their  agita- 
tfon,  and   attend  to  their  heavy 
demands  of  public  business,  as  his 
absence  would  expose  his  people  to 
incalculable  miscniefs,  which  would 
fill  his  heart  with  the  most  poignant 
grief.    This  speedy  return,  his  ma- 
jesty promised  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  to  his  people,  grounding  his 
engagcmenton  the  assurances  of  the  . 
emperor,  that  he  should  shortly  be 
restored  to  his   country,  and   ac« 
know! edged  to  be  her  sovereign  by 
his  imperial  majesty. — His  majesty 
has,  therefore,  ordered  me  to  com- 


municate to  you  these  dbfenratiqns,, 
for  the  purpose  of  your  subniitUjI^' 
them  to  the  consideration  of  his  f li* 
perial  majesty,  whose  approbatfi^ 
thev  will  doubtless  meet;  aad  m 
majesty,  mtf  master,  is  ready' 1(o' 
treat  in  his  obmlnions  with  his  IdH- 

J)erial  majesty  on  all  convenient  aSB- 
ects,  with  such  person  as  the  laAt* 
]>eror  should  be  pleased  to  HiitiM* 
rize  for  that  purpose.*  '  ^^ 


■■■'!*< 


Royal  Decree  addressed  id  iheMjf^ 
prem4  Council  of  Castile  iyr^ 
dinandVIL 


MM' 


SOON  after  the  Prince  gf 
Peace  was  arrested,  frequent! 
earnest  enrtreaties  were  noade  by  I 
grfiiid  duke  of  Berg,  by  the  aooub  ^ 
sador  of  France,  and  by  gen^^ 
SaT9iy,  in  the  nam^  of  the  ienlpertt 
my  intimate  ally,  that  he  shdald;l|| 
delivered  up  to  the  French  trodr 
that  he  might  be  conveyed  to  Frad 
^here  his  imperial' majesty jr<  ' 
order  him  to  be  tried  for  the  ^ 
he  had  committed.  These  solids 
tions  were  opnerally  accompantjid 
with  threats  m  case  of  a  refusal,  *ii 
carry  him  off  by  force.  In  ^ 
rla  they  were  repeated  with  eqtl 
importunities ;  and  I  wishing  Vi 
form  the  most  prudent  deterfAraki 
tioo,  consulted  with  the  duke  of  10- 
fantado  and  the  infant  Carlos,  #nH 

am 
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*  This  dispatch  was  not  answered,  and  produced  sm  effbct  precisely  the  oontnai^ 
of  ini[hat  might  have  been  expected  in  a  regular  course  of  things.  The  spies  witH^ 
and  the  guards  without  the  jpalaee  were  doubled.  The  king fo  two  nights, 
dured  the  insult  of  an  alguazil,  who,  statipmed  at  the  door,  ordered  his  in^<^ 
and  the  infant  don  Carlos  to  retire  to  their  apartments.  The  first  time  the 
was  offered,  the  kinff  complained  in  severe  terms,  on  which  the  governor  era|d 
polite  language,  and  manifested  mudi  disapprobation  of  siidi  conduct ;  but  .,»« 
did  not  prevent  the  repetition,  and  probaoly  this  ■  offensive  drcumstanee  would 
have  been  repeated,  had  not  the  king  abstaineofroBi  going  out  at  ni^it 
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don  Jam  EKoiquiz,  md  with  don 
Pedro  CeraDoo,  mj  jiriiidpil  lecre* 
iMfj  of  state.  Tois  mioistery  on 
that  occk&ioo,  said ;  '<  Sire,  if  I 
were  to  yield  to  mj  ^prn  personal 
feeKngs,  I  should  immediatelj  re- 
commend thesurreoderof the  Priooe 
of  the  Peace.  But  sach  a  sentiment 
oucht  to  he  stifled,  and  in  truth  I  do 
stifle  it  when  I  contemplate  theduty 
joa  owe  to  jour  own  sacred  person, 
and  the  ohhgalions  you  are  under  to 
administer  justice  to  jour  subjects 
injured  bj  Don  Manuel  Godoj. 
This  obligation  is  essential  to  the 
sorereignt}',  and  your  majesty  can- 
not disregard  it  without  treading 
under  foot  whatever  is  most  respec- 
tableamong  men.  Under  this  view, 
I  think  you  ought  to  answer  the 
emperor,  informing  him,  at  the 
aame  time,  that  your  majesty  has 
offered  to  your  august  parents  to 
atve  him  from  the  penalty  of  death, 
should  he  be  capitally  cooTicted  by 
the  council.  By  your  compliance 
with  this  proposal,  your  majesty 
will  give  to  the  world  a  proof  of 
your  magnanimity  to  your  beloved 
parents,  a  proof  of  your  affection, 
and  the  emperor  will  be  gratified  in 
observing  with  what  wisdom  you 
discharge  thedemandsofj  ustice,  and 
conciliate  the  expectations  of  his 
imperial  and  rojal  majesty." — All 
approved  of  this  salutary  advice, 
and  I  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  in 
adopting  it,  and  proceeded  to  act 
upon  it.— I  communicated  it  to  the 
council  with  the  fit  circumspection 
to  serve  for  their  information  and 
direction  ;  and  also  that  they  may 
take  the  most  active  measures  to 
protect  the  houses  and  families  of 
the  four  denounced  persons. 

I,  The  King. 
Bayonney  April  26,  1808- 
To  the  president  of  the  council. 


LaUrixfAe  King  im  i 
Charles  IT. 


MT  honoured  Father 
— Yoor  majesty  has 
that  T  had  not  the  saaDa 
pation  in  the  proceedings 
juex,  intended,  as  is  notorioMi^ 
and  as  yoor  majesty  know%  wad  to 
disgust  you  with  your  throne  and 
government,  but  to  maintain  bod^ 
and  not  to  abandon  the  vast  noki- 
tode  whose  maintenance  dependi 
upon  the  throne  itself.  Tour  ms- 
jesty  also  told  me.  that  your 
abdication  had  been  spontaneooi^ 
and  that  if  any  one  should  attempt 
to  persuade  me  it  was  otherwise^  I 
should  not  believe  them,  for  it  waa 
the  most  pleasing  act  of  your  life. 
Your  majesty  now  tdls  me,  that 
though  y  our  abdication  was  certaiii- 
ly  an  act  of  yoor  own  free  wiQ,  yo« 
nevertheless  reserved  in  your  nund 
a  right  to  resume  the  reins  of  m- 
vernment  when  you  should  think 
proper.  I  have  therefore  inquired 
of  your  majesty,  if  you  were  di^ 
posed  to  resume  your  sceptre,  and 
your  majesty  has  replied  that  yoa 
neither  would  return  to  the  thronob 
nor  to  Spain.  Notwithstanding  tU% 
your  majesty  desires  me  to  renounce 
in  your  favour  a  crown  conferred 
upon  me  by  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  kin|^dom,  on  your  free  resig- 
nation of  It.  To  a  son  who  has  al- 
ways been  distinguished  for  hb  love, 
respect,  and  obedience  to  his  pa- 
rents, nothing  that  can  reqinre  the 
exercise  of  these  qualities  can  be  re* 
pugnaot  to  his  filial  piety,  especially 
when  the  discharge  of  my  duty  to 
your  majesty,  as  a  son,  is  not  bk 
contradiction  to  the  relation  I  bear, 
as  a  king  to  my  beloved  subjects. 
In  order  that  both  these,  who  de- 
mand my  highest  regard,  may  not 
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be  offended,  and  that  your  majesty 
may  be  pleased  with  my  obedience, 
in  the  present  circumstance.  I  am 
willing  to  resign  my  crown  in  favour 
of  your  majesty,  under  the  follow- 
ing limitations  :— 1.  That  your  ma- 
jesty will  return  to  Madrid,  whither 
I  shall  accompany  you  and  serve 
you  as  the  most  dutiful  son.  2. 
That  there  a  cor tes  should  be  assem- 
bled ;  or,  if  your  majesty  should 
object  to  so  numerous  a  body,  that 
all  the  tribunals  and  deputies  of  the 
kingdom  should  be  convoked.  3. 
That  in  the  presence  of  this  coun- 
cil my  renunciation  should  be  exe- 
cuted in  due  form,  and  the  motives 
stated  which  induced  me  to  make  it. 
These  are,  the  love  I  bear  to  my 
subjects,  and  my  wish  to  make  a 
return  for  their  affection  towards 
me,  by  securing  their  tranouillity, 
and  relieving  them  from  the  norrors 
of  a  civil  war,  by  means  of  a  renun- 
ciation, having  for  its  object  your 
majesty's  resumption  of  the  sceptre, 
and  your  return  to  govern  subjects 
worthy  of  your  love  and  affection. 
4.  That  your  majesty  should  not 
be  accompanied  by  individuals  who 
have  justly  excited  thehatred  of  the 
whole  nation.  5.  That  should  your 
majesty,  as  I  am  informed,  be  nei- 
ther disposed  to  reign  in  person, 
nor  to  return  to  Spain,  in  such  case, 
tliat  I  sliould  govern  in  your  royal 
name  as  your  lieutenant.  There  is 
no  one  who  can  have  a  claim  to  be 
preferred  before  me.  I  am  sum- 
moned thereto  by  the  laws,  the 
wishes  of  my  people,  and  the  love 
of  my  subjects;  and  no  one  can 
take  more  zealous  and  bounden  in- 
terest in  their  prosperity.  My  re- 
nunciation, confined  within  these 
limits,  will  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Spaniards  a  new  proof  of  my  pre- 


ferring their  preservation  to  the 
glory  of  governing  them,andEurope 
will  deem  me  worthy  of  governing 
a  people  to  whose  tranquillity  I  have 
she  wnmy  self  ready  tosacrificewhat- 
ever  is  most  flattering  and  alluring 
in  human  estimation.  That  Goa 
may  preserve  the  important  life  df 
your  majesty  for  many  happy  yearsf, 
is  the  prayer  of  your  loving  atld 
dutiful  son,  who  prostrates  himself 
at  your  royal  feet.  Ferbikakd. 
'bayowney  May  1,  1808. 


Letter  from  Charles  IV.  to  his  Son 
Ferdinand, 

MY  Son — The  perfidious  coun- 
sels of  the  men  who  surround 
your  person,  have  placed  Spain  in 
a  critical  situation.  Jhe  emperor 
alone  can  save  her.  Ever  since  th^ 
peace  of  Basle,  I  have  been  firmljr 
persuaded  that  the  essential  interests 
of  my  people  were  inseparably  con- 
nectea  with  the  preservation  of  k 

food  understanding  with  France. 
I o sacrifice  has  been  omitted  by  ra6 
in  order  to  obtain  this  important 
object.  Even  when  France  was 
under  the  direction  of  ephemeral 
governments,  I  suppressed  my  pri- 
vate feelings  and  listened  only  to 
the  dictates  of  policy,  and  the  wel- 
fare of  my  subjects.  When  the 
emperor  re-established  order  In 
France,  great  difficulties  were  re- 
moved, and  I  saw  new  motives  to 
continue  attentive  to  the  former 
system  of  alliance.  When  England 
declared  war  against  France,  1  hap- 
pily endeavoured  to  continue  neu«« 
ter,  and  to  preserve  to  my  people 
the  happiness  of  peace.  England 
afterwards  possessed  herself  of  four 
of  my  frigates,  and  made  war  upon 
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me>  even  before  it  bad  been  d^cla* 
red ;  and  then  I  was  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  opposing  force  to  force ; 
and  the  calamities  of  war,    to  my 
■libjectSy   were  the  consequence. 
Spain,  environed  by  coasts,  and  in- 
debted for  a  great  portion  of  her 
prosperity  to  her  ultra-marine  pos- 
sessions, suffered  by  the  war  more 
than  any  other  state.     The  inter- 
ruption to  her  commerce,   and  all 
the  destruction  incident  to  such  a 
situation,  affected  my  subjects,'  and 
some  of  them  had  tlie  injustice  to 
attribute  these  events  to  my  minis- 
ters.    At  last,  I  had  the  happiness 
to  see  my  kingdom  tranquil  within, 
and  free  from  inquietude,  so  far  as 
respected  the  integrity  ofmy  domi- 
nions, I  being  the  only  one  among 
the  kings  of  Europe  who  sustained 
himself  amid  the  storms  of  these 
later  times.    Spain  yet  enjoyed  this 
tranquillity,  not  then  obstructed  by 
those  councils  which  have  misled 
you  from  the  right    path.      You 
have  too  easilypermitted  yourself  to 
be  misled,  by  the  aversion  of  your 
first  wife  towards  France ;  and  you 
have  thoughtlessly  participated  in 
the  injurious  resentments  indulged 
against  my  ministers,  against  your 
mother,  and  against  myself.    It  was 
now  necessary  to  recollect  my  own 
rights  as  a  father  and  a  king.    With 
this  view  I  c.*used  you  to  be  arrest- 
edy  and  I  found  among  your  papers 
the  proof  of  your  crime.     But  at 
the  commencement  of  this  career,  I 
melted  at  seeing  my  son  on  the 
scaffold  of  destruction,  and  I  ad- 
mitted my  sensibility  to  be  excited 
by  the  tears  of  your  mother.    I 
forgave  you,  notwithstanding  my 
subjects  were  agitated  by  the  de- 
ceitful expedients  of  a  faction,  of 
which  you  have  yourself  been  the 


declared  leader.  From  that  iiistant 
I  resigned  all  the  tranquillity  of  my 
life,  and  was  compelled  to  add  to 
the  distresses  I  felt  for  the  calami- 
ties of  my  subjects,  the  afflictions 
occasioned  by  the  dissensions  in  my 
own  family.  My  ministers  were 
calumniated  to  the  emperor  of  the 
French,  who  believing  that  the 
Spaniards  were  disposed  to  re- 
nounce his  alliance,  and  seeing  the 
discord  that  prevailed  even  in  the 
bosom  ofmy  own  family,  under  va- 
rious pretences,  inundated  my  pro- 
vinces with  his  troops. 

While  these  occupied  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ebro,  and  appeared  to 
have  for  their  object  the  maintain- 
ing the  communication  with  Portu- 
gm,  I  entertained  the  hope  that  he 
would  not  abandon  the  sentiments 
of  esteem  and  friendship  which  he 
had  always  manifested  towards  me. 
But  when  I  perceived  that  his  troops 
advanced  towards  my  capital,  I  felt 
the  urgency  there  was  for  collect- 
ing my  army  around  my  person,  to 
present  myself  before  my  august  ally 
m  a  manner  worthy  of  the  king  of 
Spain.  I  should  have  removed  all 
his  doubts,  and  have  secured  my 
best  interests.  I  gave  orders  to  my 
troops  to  leave  Portugal  and  Ma-; 
drid,  and  I  united  them  in  various> 
parts  ofmy  monarchy,  not  to  aban- 
don my  subjects,  but  honourably  to 
support  the  glory  ofmy  throne.  Be- 
sides, my  extensive  experience  con- 
vinced me  that  the  emperor  of  the 
French  might  very  well  entertain 
wishes  conformable  to  his  particular 
interest,  and  to  the  policy  of  the 
vast  system  of  the  continent,  but 
which  mightbe  inconsistent  with  the 
interests  of  my  house.  What  was^ 
in  such  circumstances,  your  con- 
duct? You  introduced  disorder  into 

my 
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enemy  of  lus  fatber  caft  wver  ac- 
quire the  epnfidence.  of.  fojneipi 
states*  He  has*,  in  addition  to  thi% 
shown  me  letters  written  with  jrdlir 
own  hand,  which  cleady  ^ow  y^ 
aversion  to  France^^f-lhings  heiA 
thus  situatedy  my  rights  are  deii^ 
and  my  i' duties  are  much  more»siq^ 
It  is  incumbent  on  me»  to  .preraofi  . 
the  sheddine  of  the  Uood  of  nqi* 
subjects,  to  do  nothing  at  the  cofc 
elusion  of  my  career,  which  sUiP. 
carry  fire  and  sword  into  every  paxl^ 
of  l^aioyand  reduce  it^to  the  mail 
hornble  misery.  Certainljrtiffiuthr 
ful  to  your  primary  obligations,  a^d 
to  the  feehngs  ornature»  you'hi||ri 
rejected  those  p^dious  couQselifk>. 
and  placed  youradf  constantly  i^, 
my  side,  for  the  defence  of  your  ^^  ' 
ther,  you  had  waited  the.re| 
course  of  nature,  wfaidi  would  ^ 
elevated  you  in  a  few  Tears }to.:iM 
rank  of  royalty.  I  |iiould.haw|. 
been  able  to  concQiate.  the  poU^ 
and  interests  of  l^iam,  with  that  jci 
all*  For  six  months,,  no  dou"' 
matters  havebeen  in  a  critical  siti 
tion ;  but  notwitbstandmg  such  dil,^ 
Acuities,  I  diould  have  obtained  the  . 
support  of  my  subiects;  I  shouU 
have  availed  mjself  of  the  wrnHf 
means  which  yet  remained  to  me,  of 
the  moral  aid  which  I  should  havf 
acquired,  meeting  always  my  slbr 
witn  suitable  dignity,  to  whooi  ^I 
never  gave  cause  of  complaint ;  an4 
an  anto^ement  would  have  bee^ 
made  which  would  have  accominir 
dated  the  interests  of  my  subjeipty 
to  those  of  my  family.  But  in  tisai^ 
ing  from  my  bead  the  crown,  yQ« 
have  not  preserved  it  for  yoursws 
you  have  taken  from  it  aA  that  U 
august  and  sacred  in  the  e^^es  of 
mfuikind. — ^Your  behaviour  with  re* 
specttome,  your  intercepted  let- 
ters, 


my  palace,  and  infused  a  spirit  of 
mutiny  into  my  body-guard,  against 
my  person.  Your  father  was  your 
prisoner :  my  prime  minister,  whom 
I  had  appointed  and  adopted  into 
my  family,  covered  with  blood,  was 
driven  from  one  danger  to  another. 
You  dishonoured  my  grey  hairs—- 
you  despoiled  me  of  the  crown,  pes- 
sessed  with  glory  by  my  ancestors, 
which  they  had  preserved  without  a 
stain.  You  seated  yourself  upon 
my  throne,  and  placed  yourself  at 
the  disposal  of  thepeople  of  Madrid, 
and  of  foreign  troops,  who  were 
then  entering  the  capital.— The 
conspiracy  of  the  Escurial  had  al« 
ready  accomplished  its  purposea. 
The  acts  of  my  administration  were 
brought  into  public  contempt.  Old, 
and  oppressed  by  infirmity,  I  was 
not  able  to  surmount  this  hew  mis- 
fortune. I  resorted  to  the  emperor 
of  the  French,  not  as  a  king  at  the 
head  of  my  troops,  surrounded  by 
the  pomp  of  royalty ;  but  as  an  un- 
happy and  abandoned  prince.  I 
have  found  refuge  and  protection  m 
the  midst  of  his  camp.  I  owe  to 
him  my  own  life,  that  of  the  queen, 
and  that  of  the  prime  minister.  I 
have  arrived  at  last  at  Bayonne,  and 
you  have  so  conducted  this  negoti* 
a  tion,  that  every  thing  depends  upon 
the  mediation  and  protection  of  this 
great  prince.-— The  idea  of  resort- 
ing to  popular  agitation  would  tend 
to  the  ruin  of  Spain,  and  expose 
yourself,  my  kingdom,  my  subjects, 
and  my  family,  to  the  most  horrible 
catastrophes.  My  heart  has  been 
fully  unfolded  to  the  emperor ;  he 
knows  all  the  injuries  I  have  re*> 
ceived,  and  the  violence  that  lias 
been  done  to  me ;  he  has  declared 
to  me,  that  you  shall  never  be  ac* 
knowledged  as  king,  and  that  the 
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ten,  have  put  a  brazen  barrier  be-  1i  TY  honoured  father  and  lord  : 
tween  yourself  and  the  throne  of  IVl.  I  received  the  letter  that  your 
Spain,  and  it  is  neither  your  own  majesty  condescended  to  write  to 
interest  nor  that  of  the  country  that  me,  dated  yesterday,  and  I  will  en« 
Tou  should  reign  in  it.  Avoidlight-  deavour  to  answer  all  thie  particu- 
ing  a  fire  which  will  unavoidably  lars  with  that  moderation  and  re- 
cause  your  complete  ruin,  and  the  spect  which  is  due  to  your  majesty, 
degtadation  of  Spain.  i^I  am  king  — Your  majesty  speaks,  in  the  first 
by  the  right  given  me  by  my  fore-  place>  with  respect  to  the  alteration 
fathers :  my  abdication  was  the  re-  in  your  political  conduct  towards 
suit  of  force  and  violence ;  I  have  France,  after  the  peace  of  Basle ; 
nothing  to  receive  from  you  ;  nor  and,  in  truth,  I  believe  there  is  no 
can  I  consent  to  the  convocation  of  individual  in  Spain  who  has  com- 
the  cortes,  an  additional  absurdity,  plained  of  it ;  rather  all  were  una- 
suggested  by  the  inexperienced  per-  nimous  in  praising  your  majesty  for 
sons  who  attend  you. — I  have  your  confidence  m,  and  fidelity  to 
reigned  for  the  happin<>*s  of  my  the  principles  you  had  adopted, 
subjects,  and  I  do  not  ^  to  be-  Mine,  in  particular,  were  entirely 
queath  them  civil  war,  mutiny,  po-  similar  to  your  own ;  and  I  have 
pular  juntas,  and  revolution.  Every  given  irrefragable  proofs  of  it  from 
thing  should  be  done  for  the  peo-  the  moment  when  your  majesty 
pie,  and  nothing  by  the  people :  to  abdicated  the  throne  in  my  favour, 
forget  this  maxim,  were  to  become  -—Had  the  affair  of  the  Escurial, 
the  accomplice  of  all  the  crimes  that  which  your  majesty  states,  origina- 
iDust  follow  its  neglect.  I  have  sa-  ted  in  the  hatred  with  whichmy  wife 
crificed  the  whole  of  my  life  to  my  inspired  me  against  France,  your 
people  ;  and  in  the  advanced  age  to  ministers,  my  beloved  mother,  and 
which  I  have  arrived,  I  shall  do  no-  your  royal  self,  been  exanlined  with 
thing  in  opposition  to  their  religion,  all  the  legal  forms,  it  would  have 
their  tranquillity  and  their  happi-  evidently  proved  the  contrary, 
ness.  I  have  reigned  for  them ;  I  Notwithstanding  I  had  not  the  least 
will  constantly  occupy  myself  for  influence,  and  no  liberty  beyond 
their  sakcs ;  I  will  forget  all  my  sa-  the  show  of  it,— ^guarded,  as  I  was, 
orifices :  and  when  at  last  I  shall  by  domestics  whom  you  put  nsund 
be  convinced  that  the  religion  of  me ;  yet  the  eleven  counsellors 
Spain,  the  integrity  of  her  provinces,  chosen  by  your  majesty  were  una- 
her  independence,  and  her  privile-  nimously  of  opinion,  that  there  was 
ffes  are  preserved,  I  shall  descend  to  no  ground  for  the  accusation,  and 
ttie  tomb,  forgiving  those  who  have  that  the  supposed  criminals  were 
embittered  the  last  years  of  my  innocent.— Your  majesty  talks  of 
life. — Dated  from  the  imperial  pa-  the  distrust  created  by  the  entrance 
lace  of  Bayonne,  called  the  Go-  of  so  many  foreign  troops  into 
vemment  Falace,  May  2, 1808.  Spain ;  and  that  if  your  majesty 

^  recal  led  from  Portugal  your  troops, 

'                  ^  and  united  those  that  were  in  Ma- 

Letter  written  hy  Kirig  Ferdinand  drid,  at  Aranjuez,  and  its  neigh- 

VII.  to  his  august  Father j  in  an^  bourhood,  it  was  not  to  abandon 

swer  to  the  preceding,  your 
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your  subjects,  but  to  sappbrt  the 
glory  of  the  throne.  Will  your 
majesty  permit  me  to  call  to  your 
mind,that  the  troops  of  afrieDiily  and 
allied  power  ought  not  to  be  a  sub- 
ject of  alarm :  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  ought  to  inspire  confi- 
dence ?  Orders  had  been  issued  for 
the  departure  of  your  majesty  and 
the  royal  family  for  Seville,  and  the 
troops  were  intended  for  clearing 
the  way.  It  was  the  universal  per- 
suasion that  all  these  measures  were 
taken  with  a  view  to  the  embark* 
ation  of  the  royal  family  for  Ame- 
rica. Your  majesty  published  a 
manifesto  for  quieting  the  public 
mind  on  this  subject :  but  every 
preparation  was  made,  and  it  Tvas 
evident  that  the  royal  family  would 
soon  be  seen  on  the  coasts  of  Anda- 
lusia. Let  the  question  be  put  to 
the  emperor  of  the  French;  he  wil], 
no  doubt,  repeat  what  he  wrote  to 
me  from  Vittoria ;  that  the  object 
he  had  in  view  was,  to  induce  your 
majesty  to  make  some  reforms  in 
the  state,  and  to  remove  from  his 
presence  the  Prince  of  the  Peace, 
the  author  of  all  the  grievances. 

The  universal  enthusiasm  excited 
by  his  imprisonment  amongall  your 
subjects,  proves  the  truth  of  the 
emperor's  assertion.  Your  majesty 
knows  better  than  any  other  per- 
son, that  in  the  midst  of  the  whole 
commotion  at  Aranjuez,  there  was 
not  a  single  word  so  much  as  whis- 
pered against  your  majesty,  or  any 
of  the  royal  fanlily :  that,  on  the 
contrary,  your  majesty  was  received 
with  every  demonstration  of  the 
liveliest  joy,  and  protestation  of  the 
liveliest  fidelity  to  your  august  per- 
son :  a  circumstance  which  natu- 
rally excited  wonder  inall  the  world, 
and  in  none  more  than  myself,  when 


yourmdesty  abdicated  your  crown 
in  my  favour.  For  your  abdica- 
tion bad  neither  been  expected  nor 
solicited.  It  was  your  majesty 
yourself  who  communix:ated  your 
abdication  to  all  jour  ministers,  en- 
joining them  at  the  same  time,  to 
acknowledge  me  as  their  lord,  and 
nafHiral  sovereign.  Yojur  majest|r 
communicated  it,  verbally  tothecor^M 
diplomatiquey  declaring  that  your 
determination  was  spontaneous,and 
that  it  had  been  long  fixed :  you 
yourself  made  it  known  to  your  be- 
loved brother,  the  infant  don  An- 
tonio ;  observing  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  signing  of  that  deed  of  ab- 
dication was  the  most  pleasingact  of 
your  life.  In  fine,  3rour  majesty, 
three  days  afterwards,  said  to  me, 
that  I  ought  not  to  give  the  smallest 
credit  to  any  assertion  tending 
to  persuade  me  that  your  abdica- 
tion was  not  spontaneous. 

My  supposed  hatred  of  France 
has  never  yet,  in  any  way,  been 
evinced  by  my  conduct ;  my  ao- 
tions,  of  whicn  I  shall  now  sive  a 
very  brief  account,  prove  quite  the 
contrary. 

Your  majesty  had  no  sooner  ab- 
dicated the  throne  in  my  favour, 
than  I  wrote  from  Aranjuez,  seve- 
ral letters  to  the  emperor  of  the 
French,  whicH  are  so  many  proofs 
that  my  principles  on  the  subject 
of  the  relations  of  friendship  and 
close  alliance  which  happily  subsist 
between  the  two  states,  are  the  same 
that  I  was  inspired  with  by  your 
majesty,  and  which  your  majesty 
has  invariably  followed.  My  goinff 
to  Madrid  proves  the  unbounded 
confidence  t  placed  in  his  imperial 
and  royal  majesty ;  for  prince  Mu- 
rat,  with  a  great  part  of  his  arhay 
having  entered  Madrid  the  day  be- 
fore. 
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forci  and  there  placed  a  French  gar- 
rison, this  was  in  a  manner  putting 
myself  into  his  hands.  Dunng  the 
two  days  I  resided  in  my  capital,  I 
was  inrormed  of  the  particular  cor- 
respondencewhichyourmajestykept 
up  with  the  emperor  of  the  French, 
and  learnt  that  you  had  demanded 
for  me  as  a  consort  a  princess  of  the 
imperial  family  ;  in  order  thereby 
to  strengthen  and  secure  the  inti- 
mate alliance  and  union  that  ought 
to  subsist  between  the  two  states. 
In  unreserved  and  perfect  confor- 
mity with  your  majesty's  principles 
and  wishes,  I  wrote  to  the  em- 
peror, demanding  that  princess  in 
marriage. 

I  sent  a  deputation  to  Bayonne, 
to  pay  compliments  in  my  name  to 
his  imperial  and  royal  majesty: 
and  in  a  short  time  there^er,  I 
engaged  my  dear  brother,  the  in- 
fant don  Carlos,  to  proceed,  in 
order  to  present  his  respects  to  the 
emperor  on  his  arrival  at  the  fron- 
tier. Nor  was  this  all ;  I  left  Ma- 
drid on  the  assurances  of  the  im- 
perial ambassador,  the  grand  duke 
of  Berg,  and  general  Savary,  who 
had  just  come  from  Paris,  and  who 
solicited  an  audience  for  the  pur- 
pose of  declaring  to  me,  on  the  part 
of  the  emperor,  that  his  imperial 
majesty  had  nothing  to  desire  of 
me,  other  than  to  know,  whether 
I  was  to  adopt  the  samesystem  with 
regard  to  France,  that  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  your  majesty.  That  in 
this  case  he  would  recognise  me  as 
king  of  Spain,  and  that  every  thing 
else  should  be  forgotten.  Full  of 
confidence  in  these  promises,  and 
persuaded  that  I  should  meet  his 
imperial  majesty  on  the  way,  I  ar- 
rived in  this  city  ;  and  on  the  very 
day   of  my  arrival,    propositions 


were  made  to  some  individualf  df 
my  suite,  wholly  different  from 
those  that  had  bieen  so  recently 
communicated  to  me,  and  which 
neither  my  honour,  nor  conscience, 
nor  duty,  permitted  me  to  accept 
from  the  moment  the  cortes  swore 
allegiance  to  me  as  their  lord  and 
their  sovereign;  and  which,  be- 
sides, were  inconsistent  with  the 
oath  I  took  when  I  accepted  the 
crown  which  yoUr  majesty  abdi- 
cated in  my  favour.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive how  any  letters  of  mine  could 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  emperor, 
that  could  evince  my  hatred  against 
France,  when  I  have  given  so  many 
proofs  of  my  friendBhip  for  her, 
and  that  I  have  never  written  any 
thmg  that  could  indicate  such  a 
disposition. 

I  have  been  lately  shown  a  copy 
of  a  protest  addressed  by  your  ma- 
jesty to  the  emperor,  intended  to 
estwlish  the  nullity  of  your  abdi- 
cation. And  yet,  since  your  ar-> 
rival  in  this  city,  when  I  questioned 
your  majesty  on  this  subject,  you 
told  me  positively  that  your  abdi- 
cation was  indeed  voluntary,  though 
you  had  not  a  mind  to  persist  in  it* 
It  was  impossible  to  Know  your 
majesty's  intention  to  resume  the 
reins  of  government ;  you  expressly 
told  me,  on  the  contrary,  that  you 
would  neither  reign,  nor  return  to 
Sp^in.  In  the  letter  which  I  have 
the  honour  to  transmit  to  your  ma- 
jesty, in  support  of  this,  I  signified 
my  readiness  to  resign  the  crown  to 
your  majesty  on  the  assembling  of 
the  cortes ;  and  if  they  should  not 
be  assembled  on  the  meeting  of  the 
deputies  and  council  of  the  king- 
dom, not  that  I  deemed  this  neces- 
sary to  the  validity  of  the  renuncia- 
tion, but  because  I  thought  it  of 

utility 
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Utility,  for  the  prevention  of  those 
dangerous  innovations  which  often 
breed  divisions  and  complaints,  and 
in  order  that  every  thing  might  be 
done  in  a  manner  suitable  to  your 
majesty's  dignity,  my  own  honour, 
and  the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom. 

If  your  majesty  does  not  think 
it  eligible  to  reign  in  person,  I  will 
conduct  the  government,  either  in 
your  majesty's  name,  or  in  my  own; 
for  your  majesty  cannot  be  repre- 
sented by  any  other  person  than 
myself,  who  possess,  in  my  favour, 
the  decision  of  the  laws,  and  the 
voice  of  the  people.  Farther  still, 
no  one  has  so  great  an  interest  as 
myself  in  the  prosperity  of  Spain. 

I  again  declare  to  your  majesty, 
that  in  the  present  circumstances, 
and  on  these  conditions,  I  am  ready 
to  accompany  your  majesty  to 
Spain,  and  there  to  make  my  abdi- 
cation in  the  form  I  have  just 
pointed  out.  With  regard  to  what 
your  majesty  has  said  about  not 
returning  to  Spain,  I  conjure  you, 
with  tears  in  ray  eyes,  in  the  name 
of  all  that  is  sacred  in  heaven  or  on 
earth,  that  in  case  you  should  not 
choose  to  re-ascend  the  throne,  you 
will,  nevertheless,  not  abandon  a 
country  in  which  you  have  for  so 
many  years  resided,  in  which  you 
may  choose  whatever  situation  may 
be  thought  most  suitable  to  your 
impaired  health,  and  where  you 
will  find  greater  tranquillity  of 
mind,  and  more  enjoyment  than  in 
any  other. 

In  fine,  I  implore  your  majesly, 
with  the  most  tender  afteclion,  to 
consider  seriously  the  situation  in 
which  you  now  stand,  and  to  reflect, 
that  the  question  now  to  be  decided 
is  nothing  less  than  whether  our 
dynasty  shall  be  excluded  from  the 
throne  of  Spain,  and  that  of  the 


t 


imperial  familyof  France  substituted 
in  its  stead.  Such  a  step  your  ma- 
jesty cannot  take  without  the  for- 
mal consent  of  all  the  individuals 
who  either  have,  or  ma}^  have, 
rights  of  succession  to  the  crown ; 
still  less  without  the  consent  equally 
formal  of  the  Spanish  nation  as- 
sembled in  the  cortep,  in  a  place 
where  the  public  voice  may  be  free- 
ly raised,  and  distinctly  heard.  Be- 
sides this,  as  we  are  now  in  a 
strange  land,  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  persuade  any  one,  that  our 
conduct  was  free  t'rom  constraint. 
This  consideration  would  alone  suf- 
fice to  annul  every  deed  of  ours, 
and  to  produce  the  most  fatal  con- 
sequences. 

Before  concluding  this  letter, 
your  majesty  will  permit  me  to  say, 
that  the  counsellors  you  call  perfidi- 
ous, never  induced  or  influenced  me 
to  abate  of  that  love,  respect,  and 
fidelity,  which  I  have  always  shown 
for  your  majesty's  person,  whom  I 
pray  God  to  bless,  and  to  preserve 
to  the  most  advanced  age.  I  throw 
myself  at  your  majesty's  feet,  and 
am  your  majesty's  devoted  son, 

Ferdinand. 

Bat/onne,  May  4, 1808. 


Letter  from  the  King  Ferdinand^ 
to  his  Father  Charles, 
Venerable  Father  and  Lord, 

ON  the  first  of  this  month  I  de- 
posited in  your  majesty's  royal 
hands  my  renunciation  of  the  crown 
in  your  majesty's  favour.  I  have  con- 
sidered myself  obliged  to  modify  it 
in  such  a  manner  as  best  to  accord 
with  the  respect  I  owe  to  your  ma- 
jesty, the  tranquillity  of  my  states, 
and  the  conservation  of  my  own 
honour  and  reputation.  I  have 
contemplated  with  great  astonish- 
ment 
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ment  the  indignation  excited  in 
your  majesty's  breast  by  modifica- 
tions which  were  dictated  by  pru- 
dence, and  suggested  by  the  affec- 
tion which  I  owe  to  my  subjects. 
Without  any  other  subject  of  com- 
plaint, your  majesty  thought  pro- 
per to  msult  me  in  the  presence  of 
nay  venerable  mother  and  of  the 
emperor,  by  appellations  the  most 
humiliating ;  and,  not  content  with 
this,  you  require  my  renunciation 
without  any  conditions  or  restric- 
tions, under  pain  that  I  and  those 
who  composed  my  council,  should 
be  treated  as  conspirators.  In  such 
a  situation  of  things,  I  make  the 
renunciation  your  majesty  com- 
mands, that  you  may  return  to  the 
government  of  Spam  in  the  same 
state  in  which  you  was  on  the  19th 
of  March,  when  you  made  that 
spontaneous  abdication  of  the  crown 
in  my  favour.  May  God  preserve 
your  majesty's  valuable  life  for 
many  years:  which  is  the  prayer 
of  your  dutiful  son,  prostrate  at 
your  royal  feet. 

Baymncy  6th  May,  1808. 


Note  in  the  Hand^writing  of  ike 
Queen  Louisa,  transmitted  to  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Berg  hytheQueen 
Maria  Louisa,  [Extracted from 
the  Moniteur  of  the  31«*  of  Jan, 
1810.] 

NEITHER  the  king  nor  myself 
would  be  troublesome  to  the 
grand  duke  who  has  so  much  to  do ; 
but  we  have  no  other  friend,  no 
other  support  than  him  and  the  em- 
peror ;  in  whom  all  four  of  us,  the 
King,  our  intimate  friend,  who  is 
also  a  friend  of  the  grand  duke,  the 
poor[Prince  of  the  Peace,mv  daugh- 
ter Louisa,  and  myself,  place  our 
hopes.    The  letter  I  received  from 


Louisa  last  evening,  containinff  an 
account  of  what  the  grand  duke 
had  said  to  her,  has  penetrated  and 
filled  us  all  with  the  liveliest  feelings 
of  gratitude  and  consolation,  and 
hopes  of  every  thing  from  these  two 
sacred  and  incomparable  persons, 
the  grand  duke  and  the  emperor. 
But  we  would  not  that  the  duke 
should  remain  ignorant  of  any  thing 
we  know;  although  no  one  says 
any  thing  to  us,  and  although  no 
answer  be  given  to  our  demands  of 
necessaries.  But  nothing  of  this 
kind  gives  us  any  concern.  The 
only  thing  in  which  we  are  inter- 
ested, is  the  welfare  of  our  sole  and 
innocent  friend,  the  Prince  of  the 
Peace,  who,  in  his  person,  amidst 
the  most  barbarous  treatment,  even 
before  this  copspiracy  took  place^ 
alway  called,  with  the  greatest 
emotion,  the  grand  duke,  his  friend* 
If  I  were  so  happy  as  to  have  him 
here,  and  the  grand  duke  were 
near,  we  should  have  nothing  to 
fear.  He  wished  for  the  grand 
duke's  arrival,  pleasing  himself  with 
the  hope,  that  his  highness  would 
accept  his  house  to  lodge  in.  He 
had  some  trinkets  to  present  to  him» 
In  short,  he  thought  of  nothing  else 
than  of  that  happy  moment  when 
he  should  appear  in  the  presence  of 
the  grand  duke  and  the  emperor. 
We  are  under  perpetual  apprehen- 
sions lest  they  should  kill  or  poison 
him  ;  if  they  should  suspect  a  de- 
sign to  save  him.  Is  it  not  possi* 
ble  to  take  some  measures  for  pre- 
venting  this  ?    The    grand  duke 


might  march  his  troops  without  say- 
ing for  what  purpose,  enter  the 
place  where  the  poor  Prince  of  the 


Peace  is  confined,  and  without  Jea- 
ving  a  moment's  time  for  any  one 
to  fire  a  pistol,  or  do  any  thing  else 
to  him,  remove  his  guards  (who 

would 
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would  think  it  glorious,  and  have 
a  pleasure  in  taking  his  life)  and 
substitute  his  own  troops,  who 
should  be  under  his  own  immediate 
orders,  in  their  place.  For,  if  he 
be  suffered  to  remain  in  the  hands 
of  those  base  traitors,  and  under  the 
orders  of  my  son,  the  grand  duke 
may  be  assured  that  he  will  be 
killed.  Yes,  so  long  as  he  is  in  those 
sanguinary  hands,  the  head  body- 
guards of  my  son,  we  cannot  but 
tremble  for  his  life.  For  though 
both  the  grand  duke  and  the  em- 
peror are  desirousto  save  him,  they 
will  not  give  them  time.  For  hea- 
ven s  sake,  we  implore  of  the  grand 
duke  to  take  measures  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  what  we  request ; 
for  if  any  time  be  lost,  his  life  is  in 
danger.  He  would  be  safer  in  the 
paws  of  blood-thirsty  lions  and  ty- 
gers.  My  son  was  yesterday,  after 
dinner,  closeted  with  Infantado  £s- 
cocquitz,  that  wicked  priest,  and 
St.  Charles,  the  most  malignant  of 
the  whole.  They  remained  shut 
up  together  from  halfan  hour  after 
one  to  half  an  hour  after  three 
o'clock.  The  gentleman  who  goes 
with  my  son  Charles,  is  a  cousin  of 
St.  Charles's ;  he  is  a  man  of  parts, 
and  not  ill  informed ;  but  he  is  a 
vile  American ;  and  like  the  same 
St.  Charles  extremely  hostile  to  us: 
though  they  all  profess  friendship  for 
the  king  tny  husband,  and  claim  the 
patronageof  the  prince  of  the  peace, 
to  whom  they  say  they  are  related. 
All  the  others  thatgo  (to  Bayonne) 
with  my  son  Charles,  are  of  the 
same  faction,  extremely  well  quali- 
fied to  do  all  possible  mischief,  and  to 
set  forth  the  most  horrible  false- 
hdods  in  the  light  of  truth.  I  en- 
treat the  grand  duke  to  pardon  my 
wretched  composition;  for  I  am 
very  apt  to  forget  some  French 
Vol.  L. 


words  and  idioms,  having  been  ac- 
customed to  speak  nothing  but 
Spanish  for  42  years.  I  came  here 
to  be  married  when  I  was  only 
thirteen  years  and  a  half  old ;  and 
although  I  speak  French,  it  is  not 
with  fluency.  But  the  grand  duJce 
will  comprehend  my  meaning,  and 
know  how  to  correct  the  defects  of 
my  style.  [The  date  of  this  letter 
is  not  marked,  but  it  must  have 
been  the  close  of  April,  1808.] 

There  are  five  other  notes  sent  to 
the  grand  duke  of  Berg,  written  ia 
the  hand  of  queen  Louisa,  in  which 
the  queen  of  Spain  expresses  the 
same  anxious  concern  for  the  prince 
of  the  peace,  and  speaks  with  as 
much  freedom  of  the  prince  of  As- 
turias.  There  are  two  letters  oa 
the  same  subject,  the  deplorable 
situation  of  the  prince  of  the  peace^ 
addressed  to  the  crand  duke  of 
Berg  by  Charles  I\%  and  the  queen 
of  Etruria.  ••  He  (the  prince  of  the 
peace)  is,  says  the  queen,  covered 
with  wounds  and  contusions ;  lan- 
guishes in  prison,  and  incessantly 
invokes  the  awful  moment  of  death. 
The  only  one  he  calls  to  his  recol- 
lection is  the  grand  duke  of  Berg. 
In  him  alone,  he  says,  he  has  any 
hope  of  safety.'* 

Extracts  from  the  Official  Papers 
respecting  Russia.  Presented 
by  his  Majesty^s  command  to 
both  Houses  0/ Parliament,  Feb. 
1, 1808. 

Extract  of  a  Dispatch  from  Mr. 

Secretary  Canning  to  the  Right 

Hon.  Lord    Granville   Leveson 

Gower  ;  dated  Sept.  ^,ISQ7. 

Foreign  Office,  Sept.  27,  1807. 

SIR  Robert  Wilson  arrived  here 
on  Saturday  the  19th,  with  your 
excellency's  dispatches  01  the  2nd 
Q  instant) 
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inttanty  which  I  have  laid  before  of  measures  to  be  taken  with  a  view 

the  king.  to  future  exertion,  are  alone  the 

Whatever   may  have   been  the  proper  subjects  of  discussion  be- 

motives  or  the  causes  of  the  change  tween  the  two  governments, 

which  your  excellencv represents  to  The  points  upon  which  the  ques- 

have  taken  place  in  the  tone  of  the  tion    of  our   acceptance   of    the 

Russian  councils,  or  whatever  may  mediation  turns,  are-^ 

be  the  probability  of  the  continu-  1st,  The  frank  communication 

ance  of  the  system  now  apparently  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of 

adopted ;  his  majesty  hails  with  the  Tilsit,  secret  as  well  as  avowed, 

most  sincere  satisfaction  the  return  2ndly,  A  distinct  explanation  of 

of  those  sentiments  of  friendship  the  basis  upon  which  France  pro* 

and  confidence  on  the  part  of  his  poses  to  treat,  and  which  appeared 

august  ally,  from  which  his  majes-  to  his  imperial  majesty  at  Tilsit  so 

ty  on  his  part  has  never  deviated,  just  and  honourable, 

and  the  cultivation  of  which  is  more  These  are  the  conditions  directly 

than  ever  necessary  for  their  com-  stipulated  in  my  note  to  M.  Alo- 

mon  interests.  pens,  and  without  which,  accept- 

Your  excellency  will  lose  no  op-  ance  of  any  mediation  by  his  ma- 

portunity  of  expressing  these  senti-  jesty  could  be  nothing  else  than  a 

ments  to  his  imperial  majesty  and  complete  surrender  of  his  honour 

his  minister.  and  nis  interest  into  the  hands  of 

The  forbearance  and  moderation  the  mediator,  if  not  of  the  enemy, 

which  your  excellency  has  been  all  But  to  these  are  reasonably  to  be 

along  mstructed  to  employ  in  all  added,  if  not  as  conditions  without 

your  remonstrances  with  respect  to  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 

transactions  in  which  the  personal  consent  to  treat  under  the  auspices 

character  of  his  imperial  majesty  of  Russia,  at  least  as  those  which 

was  so  immediately  concerned,  and  his  majesty  has  a  right  to  requirft 

the  reliance  which  you  have   not  from  a  friendly  power,  before  he 

failed  to  express  on  the  returning  commits  himself  to  its  guidance  in  a 

sense  of  what  was  due  to  his  ma-  question  affecting  the  immediate 

jesty 's    long-experienced    friend-  safety  and  the  future  welfare  of  hfs 

ship  and  fidelity,  accord  perfect-  dominions: 

ly  with  the  language  which    you  1st,  A  disclosure  of  the  general 

are  now  instructed  to  use,  and  make  views  of  policy  of  the  emperor  of 

the  whole  of  his  majesty's  conduct  Russia ;   and  of  any  engagements 

towards  his  imperial  majesty  uni-  into  which  he  may  have    entered 

form  and  consistent.  Anayour  ex-  with  respect  to  the  different  powers 

celleucy  cannot  too  constantly  im-  in  whose  fortunes  his  majesty  takes 

press  upon  the    Russian    minister  an  interest ;  and 

the  topic  which  you  have  so  judi-  2ndly,  Some  plain  and  decisive 

ciously  employed  in  your  late  con-  proof  of  the  good  understanding 

ferences,  that  in  the  present  state  of  subsisting  between  his  majesty  and 

the  world,  retrospect  and  recrimi-  his  august  ally;  such  as  shall  satisfy, 

nation  are  worse  than  useless ;  and  not  his  majesty  only,  but  Europe 

that  the  establishment    of  future  and  the  world,' of  the  impartiality 

good  understanding,aQd  the  concert  with  which  his  imperial  majesty  has 

undertakeoi 
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undertaken, .  and  proposes  tq  ad- 
minister the  duties  of  his  office  as 
mediator. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  the 
two  points  which  I  have  stated  as 
absolutely  indispensable,  general 
Budberg  appears  as yetto  have  gone 
no  farther  than  to  give  a  verbal  as- 
surance that  there  is  not  any  article, 
among  the  secret  articles  of  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit,  stipulating  for  the 
shutting  ofthe  Russian  ports  against 
Great  Britain. 

But  it  will  immediately  have  oc- 
curred to  your  excellency,  that  a 
distinction  might  probably  be  taken 
in  M.  de  Budberg's  mind  between 
a  stipulation  for  the  immediate  and 
unconditional  execution  of  a  pur- 
pose, and  the  agreement  to  resort 
to  it  eventually,  under  circum- 
stances which  might  not  yet  have 
occurred ;  and  that,  supposing  the 
former  only  to  be  the  sense  ofM. 
de  Budberg's  assurance,  that  assu- 
ranee  might  be  literally  true,  with- 
out in  fact,  conveying  any  thing 
essentially  satisfactory. 

The  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
this  circumstance,  is,  that  the  Rus- 
sian minister  should  be  called  upon 
by  your  excellency  in  an  official 
note,  not  for  a  simple  disavowal 
only  of  any  single  article,  but  for 
the  communication  of  the  secret 
articles  themselves ;  or  at  least  of 
any  agreement,  actual  or  eventual, 
in  which  the  interests  of  this  coun- 
try or  its  allies  are  in  any  degree 
concerned. 

In  the  same  formal  manner,  a 
communication  should  be  required 
of  the  basis  of  peace  proposed  by 
France  ;  upon  which  the  Russian 
minister  does  not  appear  to  have 
offered  any  explanation. 

The  other  two  points  are  not  so 


strictly  connected  with  the  question 
of  mediation.  But  it  is  neverthe- 
less perfectly  reasonable  that  his 
majesty  should'requiresome  osten- 
sible proof  of  the^  good-will  of  his 
august  ally,  to  counteract  the  ge- 
neral impression  which  must  have 
been  created,  by  late  events  of  a 
difference  and  disunion  between 
them;  before  his  majesty  can  with 
d  good  grace  accept  those  offices  at 
the  emperor  of  Russia's  hatids^  of 
which  impartiality  should  be  the 
essential  character.  No  proof  could 
be  selected,  at  once  so  easy  for  his 
imperial  majesty  to  give,  so  grateful 
to  his  majesty  to  receive,  so  natural 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  so  lit- 
tle liable  to  exception  on  the  part 
of  Franc^^  as  the  renewal  of  the 
treaty  of  commerce. 

With  respect  to  the  remaining 
point,  which  your  excellency  is  in- 
structed to  urge,— a  communica- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Russian  go- 
vernment of  its  general  views  and 
policy  for  the  future— you  wMl  ob» 
serve,  that  his  imperial  majesty  him- 
self annexed  to  his  conditional  ac- 
ceptance of  the  mediation  of  the 
emperor  of.  Austria,  a  similar  de- 
mand of  the  communication  of  the 
general  views  ofthe  court  of  Vienna 
respecting  the  future  state  of  Eu- 
rope. 

In  the  treaty  of  Barenstein,  con- 
cluded between  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty and  the  king  of  Prussia,  and 
offered  by  them  to  the  acceptance 
of  other  powers  as  the  basis  of  a 
co-operation  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing a  general  pacinc  arrange- 
ment, a  distinct  and  detailed  expo- 
sition was  entered  into  with  respect 
not  only  to  the  powers  intended  to 
be  comprehended  as  parties  to  the 
treaty,  but  to  all  the  other  powers 

Q2  of 
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of  Europe,  in  whose  fate  any  one  of  but  at  thesame  time  carefully  aToid- 

the  principal  powers  could  be  sup-  ing  a  strain  of  reproach;  and  even 

posed  to  be  interested.  when  you  are  obliged,  to  confess 

These  examples  of  what  his  im-  the  suspicion  of  engagements  hav- 
perial  majesty  has  done,  and  what  ing  been  entered  hvtOy  such  as  hia 
ne  has  reouired,  would  sufficiently  majesty  cannot  but  disapprove  con- 
authorize  his  majesty's  solicitude  to  ducting  your  inquiry  in  such  a  man- 
obtain  a  similar  explanation  on  the  ner  as  shall  lead  M.  de  Budberg  to 
present  occasion.  believe  that  his  majesty  is  anxious^ 

But  there  are  other  grounds  for  rather  to  find  the  means  of  prevent- 

it  in  the  very  state  and  circumstances  ing  or  remedying  the  evil  than  to 

of  Europe,  as  arisins  out  of  the  discover  the  pounds  of  complaint 

treaty  of  Tilsit,    and  the  stipula-  against  Russia, 

tions  annexed  to  it ;  some  of  which  Upon  the  whole,  your  excellency 

stipulations  are  already    carrying  will  collect  from  these  instructions, 

into  execution  in  a  wajr  to  excite  that  his  majesty  is  as  much  desirous 

his  majesty's  apprehensions,  if  not  as  ever  to  cultivate  the  friendship 

for  his  own  interests^  for  those  of  and  alliance  of  the  emperorofRus- 

his  allies.  sia ;    that   he  conceives  the  only 

Is  it  impossible  that  his  majesty  chance  of  safety  for  what  remains 
should  not  think  it  essential  to  be  of  Europe  to  depend  upon  the  re- 
informed  whether  the  public  articles  newal  of  a  good  understanding  be^ 
of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  which  recog-  tween  them  ;  that  his  majesty  has 
nises  the  French  king  of  Naples  never,  even  under  appearances  the 
only  as  king  of  Naples,  is,  in  ef-  most  unfavourable,  altogether  de- 
fect, contradicted  by  a  secret  nrti-  spaired  of  such  a  recurrence  on  the 
cle,  which  adds  to  this  title  that  of  part  of  the  emperor,  to  the  counsels 
the  Two  Sicilies  ?  which  are  best  calculated  for  his 

The  movements  in  the  Mcditer-  own  glory,  and  for  the  security  of 

ranean,  and  the  surrender  of  Corfu,  his  own  dominions,   as   it  is  now 

naturally  give  rise  to  a  variety  of  hoped  has  taken  place ;    and  that 

apprehensions,  which  it  would  be  his  majesty,  upon  such  a  change,  is 

for  the  interest  of  both  countries  to  eager  to  forget  all  that  has  passed 

3uiet,  or  at  least  to  reduce  within  of  a  nature  contradictory  to  those 

le  bounds  of  truth.  counsels,  or  inconsistent  with  them. 

Has  not  his  majesty  the  right  to  «_ 

S'n '"f"^  ?«f»    "JL"""  "''*!  T  Extradofa  DUpaUhfrom  the  Right 

Turkey ;  a  power  with  whom  his  g^        x    n^    o     ^       n      ' 

maiesiv  finifc  himself  at  war  and  Goxi)erto  Mr.  Secretary  Canning, 

wf/i^lo  fn  f hi  ^of        ^  ;:thi  ^^^d  St.  Petersburgh,  8th  Nov. 

left  alone  in  the  war,  for  no  other  ,  o^-      ^^    .     ,  y>  ^  U^  t 

than  Russian  hilerests,  and  from  a  l»07. -Recetved  Dec.  2nd. 
quarrel  espoused  by  his  majesty  for  I  had  the  honour  of  apprising  you 
the  sake  of  his  ally  ?  by  the  last  messenger,  of  the  diffi- 
These  topics  your  excellency  will  culty  I  had  experienced  in  obtain- 
urge  in  your  conferences  with  M.  ing  a  conference  with  count  Ro- 
de Budberg,  with  alltbe  earnestness  manzow.  I  yesterday  wrote  a  let- 
which    their  importance  reqnixeSi  ter  to  him^  of  which  the  inclosed  is 

a  copy, 

tl 
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a  copy,  and  I  this  morning  received 
the  inclosed  note.  The  contents  of 
this  paper  are  so  extremely  im« 
portant,  that  I  will  not  detain  sir 
llobert  Wilson,  by  making  any  ob- 
servations upon  the  unfounded  as- 
sertions and  misrepresentations  with 
which  it  abounds. 

This  violent  measure  has  been 
produced  by  a  peremptory  demand 

i brought  by  the  last  messenger  from 
*aris)  of  the  immediate  execution 
of  all  the  secret  articles  of  Tilsit : 
and  the  French  mission  have  boast- 
ed, that,  after  some  difficulties,  they 
have  gained  a  complete  triumph, 
and  have  carried  not  only  this  act 
of  hostility  against  England,  but 
also  every  other  point  essential  to 
the  success  of  Buonaparte's  views* 
I  intend  asking  for  passports  to- 
morrow, and  shall  set  out  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days. 

P.  S.  I  inclose  a  copy  of  the 
printed  declaration,  which  has  been 
sent  by  the  Russian  government  to 
all  the  foreign  ministers  residing  at 
this  court. 

First  Inclosure. 

The  ambassador  of  his  Britannic 
majesty  has  repeatedly  signified  for 
more  than  a  week  his  desire  to  con- 
verse with  his  excellency  the  count 
Romanzow :  his  solicitations  have 
been  hitherto  fruitless,  but  the  am- 
bassador deems  it  his  duty  to  renew 
once  more  his  application,  previous 
to  announcing  to  his  court  the  ap- 
parent determination  of  his  excel- 
lency to  avoid  the  customary  com- 
munication. 

26lh  Oct.  ptk  Nov.)  1807. 

Second  Inclosure. 
The  emperor,  who,  in  the  course 
of  the  war  which  he  has  just  ter- 
minated, had  to  complain  of  the 


conduct  of  England  towards  him, 
suppressed  his  just  resentment  in 
the  consoling  hope,  that  the  peace 
he  had  so  lately  concluded  would 
lead  to  a  general  peace.      ^ 

He  had  constituted  himself  me* 
diator,  he  had  subsequently  offered 
his  mediation  in  acquainting  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty  that  his  desire  waSp 
to  obtain  for  him  an  honourable 
peace — England  rejected  his  offices. 
It  seemed  as  if  her  views  were, 
not  to  suffer  the  flames  of  war  to  be 
extinguished,  but  to  kindle  them 
anew  in  the  North  by  au  event 
sudden  and  novel. 

The  fleets  and  armies  of  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty  came  to  perpetrate 
against  Denmark  an  act  of  which 
history  furnishes  no  example.  The 
emperor,  who,  to  the  knowledge  of 
England,  was  a  guarantee  of  the 
tranquillity  of  the  Baltic,  which  it 
a  close  sea ;  the  emperor,  who  had 
been  forewarned  of  nothing,  did 
not  conceal  his  resentment;  and,  in 
a  second  note  delivered  to  lord 
Gower,  informed  England,  that  he 
did  not  intend  to  remain  a  quiet 
spectator  of  what  had  befallen  a 
king,  his  relation,  and  his  friend. 

The  emperor  confesses  he  did  not 
foresee,  that,  after  this  declaration^ 
England  would  make  him  the  pro- 
posal of  undertaking  to  convince 
Denmark,  that  it  was  her  interest 
to  submit  to  what  had  recently  be- 
fallen her,  and  to  render  Russia 
guarantee,  that  Great  Britain  should 
possess  in  perfect  security  that 
which  she  had  so  lately  wrested 
from  Denmark. 

The  prince  royal  of  Denmark 
had  not  ratified  the  convention  o^ 
Copenhagen.  As  to  the  second 
proposals  which  were  made  to  him, 
he  has  again  represented  to  his  im-p 
perial  majesty  how  greatly  he  was 

irritatfd 
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Irritated  by  this  new  procedure  of 
the  British  ministry  towards  him. 

The  emperor,  penetrated  with 
tlie  confidence  which  the  prince 
royal  reposed  in  his  friendship,  ha- 
ying inclosed  his  own  wrongs  against 
England,  having  maturely  examined 
bis  enffagements  with  the  powers 
of  the  North,  engagements  entered 
into  by  the  empress  Catherine  and 
his  majesty  the  late  emperor,  both 
of  glorious  memory,  has  resolved 
to  fulfil  them. 

His  majesty  has  therefore  order- 
ed the  undersigned  to  declare  to  his 
excellency  lord  G.  L.  Gower,  his 
Britannic  majesty's  ambassador, 
that  his  imperial  majesty  breaks  off 
all  communication  with  England. 
His  imperial  majesty  recalls  the 
whole  of  his  mission  in  that  coun- 
try, and  will  not  allow  that  of  his 
Britannic  majesty  to  remain  at  his 
court.  There  shall  henceforward 
be  no  relations  between  the  two 
countries. 

The  emperor  declares  that  he 
annuls  for  ever  every  act  heretofore 
concluded  between  Great  Britain 
and  Russia,  and  especially  the  con- 
vention of  5th  (17th)  June,  1801. 
He  proclaims  anew  the  principles 
of  the  armed  neutrality,  that  mo- 
nument of  the  wisdom  of  the  em- 
press Catherine,  and  pre-engages 
never  to  depart  from  that  system. 

He  demands  from  England  com- 
plete satisfaction  for  his  subjects  on 
all  his  just  claims  for  ships  and  mer- 
chandize seized  or  detained  against 
the  express  tenor  of  the  treaties 
concluded  during  his  own  reign. 

The  emperor  declares  that  no  ar- 
rangements shall  take  place  be- 
tween Russia  and  England,  until 
the  latter  sliall  have  given  satisfac- 
tion to  Denmark. 

The  emperor  expects,  that  his 


Britannic  majesty,  inrtead  of  per* 
mitting  his  ministers,  as  has  lately 
been  tne  case,  to  scatter  anew  the 
seeds  of  war,  listening  only  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  feelings.  Would 
lend  his  assistance  to  the  conclusion 
of  a  peace  with  his  majesty  the  em- 
peror of  the  French,  which  would 
extend  the  incalculable  blessings  of 
peace  over  the  whole  world. 

When  the  emperor  shall  be  sa* 
tisfied  upon  all  the  preceding 
points,  and  especially  as  to  the 
peace  between  France  and  England^ 
without  which  no  part  of  Europe 
can  promise  itself  real  tranquillity, 
his  imperial  majesty  wiU  then  rea^ 
dily  renew  with  Great  Britain  the 
relations  of  friendship,  which,  con- 
sidering the  dissatisfaction  which 
the  emperor  so  justly  feels,  he  has 
perhaps  already  preserved  too  long. 

The  undersigned,  having  thus 
fulfilled  the  orders  of  the  emperor 
his  master,  requests  his  excellency 
the  ambassador  to  lay  the  contents  ' 
of  this  note  without  delay,  before 
the  king  his  sovereign. 

(Signed) 
The  Count  Nicolas  Romanzow. 
St.  Petersburgh  (Vlth  Oct.)  9th  Nov. 

1807. 


Report  to  his  Imperial  Highness  the 
Grand  Diike  of  Bergy  Lieutenant 
of  the  Emperor^  Commander  of 
his  Forces  in  Spain. 
"  Monseigneur ! 
«^    A  GREEABLY  to  the  com- 
x\.  mands  of  our  imperial  high- 
ness, I  repaired  with  the  letter  of 
your  highness  to  the  queen  of  Etru- 
ria  at  Aranjuez.      It  was    eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning ;  the  queen 
was  still  in  bed ;  she  rose  imme- 
.^diately,  and  bade  me  enter.    I  de- 
livered your  letter  to  her.     She 

begged 
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begged  me  to  wait  a  little,  and  said 
she  would  go  read  it  with  the  king 
and  queen.  Half  an  hour  after- 
wards, I  saw  the  queen  of  Etruria 
enter  with  the  king  and  queen  of 
Spain. 

<*  His  majesty  said,  that  he  thank- 
ed your  imperial  highness  for  the 
share  you  had  taken  in  his  afflic- 
tion, which  was  the  greater  as  his 
own  son  was  the  author  of  it.  The 
king  said,  that  the  revolution  had 
been  effected  by  forgery  and  cor- 
ruption, and  that  the  principal 
actors  were  his  son  and  M.  Cabel- 
lero,  minister  of  justice;  that  he 
had  been  compelled  to  abdicate  the 
throne,  in  order  to  save  the  lives 
of  himself  and  his  queen ;  that  he 
knows  that  but  for  this,  they  would 
have  been  murdered  in  the  course 
of  the  night ;  that  the  conduct  of 
the  prince  of  Asturias  was  more 
shocking,  seeing  that  himself  (the 
king)  having  perceived  his  desire 
to  reign,  and  being  himself  near  60 
years  of  age,  had  agreed  to  sur- 
render the  crown  to  him,  on  his 
marriage  taking  place  with  a  French 
princess,  which  the  king  ardently 
desired. 

"  The  king  added  to  this,  that 
the  prince  of  the  Asturias  was  de- 
sirous that  he  and  the  queen  should 
repair  to  Badajoz,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Portugal ;  that  he  had  found 
means  to  inform  him  that  the  cli- 
mate of  that  country  did  not  suit 
him ;  that  he  begged  him  to  per- 
mit his  choosing  another  place ; 
that  he  sought  to  obtain  permission 
of  the  emperor  to  purchase  an  es- 
tate in  France,  where  he  might  end 
his  days.  The  queen  told  me  she- 
had  begged  of  her  son  to  postpone 
their  journey  to  Badajoz  ;  that  she 
had  not  procured  this,  and  that  the 


journey  was  to  take  place  on  the 
ensuing  Monday. 

**  At  the  moment  I  was  depart- 
ing from  their  majesties,  the  king 
said  to  me,  *  I  have  written  to  the 
emperor,  in  whose  hand  I  repose 
my  fate.' 

<<  I  wislied  to  send  my  letter  bj 
a  courier,  but  I  know  no  su|^r 
mode  of  sending  it  than  by  yourt. 
The  king  left  me  then  in  order  to 
repair  to  his  cabinet.  He  soon  re- 
turned with  the  following  letters 
(Nps.  1  and  2)  in  his  hand,  which 
he  gave  me,  and  added  these  words 
— *  My  situation  is  most  deplora- 
ble; they  have  seized  the  Prineede 
la  Paz,  and  will  put  him  to  death ; 
he  has  committed  no  other  crime 
than  that  he  has  at  all  times  been 
attached  to  me.— He  added,  there 
were  no  efforts  which  he  would  not 
have  attempted  to  save  the  life  of 
his  unhappy  friend,  but  that  he  had 
found  the  whole  world  deaf  to  his 
entreaties,  and  bent  pn  vengeance ; 
that  the  death  of  the  Prince  de  la 
Paz  would  draw  after  it  his  own, 
and  that  he  should  not  survive  him. 

«*  Aranjuezy  March  23, 1808. 

"  B.  DE  MOUTHION." 


No.  I. — Letter  from  King  Carlos 
IV.  tq  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 

"  Sir,  my  Brother ; 
"  Your  majesty  will  assuredly 
hear  with  pain  of  the  events  which 
have  taken  place  at  Aranjuez,  and 
their  consequences ;  you  will  not, 
without  sympathy,  see  a  king  who 
has  been  coripelled  to  resign  his 
throne,  throw  ftimself  into  the  arms 
of  a  great  monarch  his  alljr,  placing 
every. thing  in  his  protection,  who 
alone  can  fix  his  happiness,  and  that 
of  his  whole  family,  and  his  trusty 

and 
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and  beloTcd  subjects.  Under  the 
pressure  of  the  moment,  and  amid 
the  clashing  of  weapons,  and  the 
cries  of  a  rebellious  guard,  I  found 
that  I  had  to  choose  between  my 
life  and  death,  and  that  my  death 
would  be  followed  by  that  of  the 
queen ;  I  was  compelled  to  abdicate 
the  throne;  but  to-day  peace  is 
restored,  and  full  of  confidence  in 
the  generosity  and  genius  of  the 
great  man,  who  has  at  all  times  de- 
clared himself  my  friend,  I  have 
taken  my  resolution  to  resign  ray« 
self  into  his  hands,  and  await  what 
he  shall  resolve  on  my  fate,  that  of 
the  queen,  and  of  the  Prince  de  la 
Paz. 

'*  I  address  myself  to  your  ma- 
jesty, and  protest  against  the  events 
which  took  place  at  Aranjuez,  and 
against  my  dethronement.  I  rely 
with  confidence,  and  altogether 
upon  the  cordiality  and  friendship 
of  your  majesty,  praying  that  God 
may  have  you  in  his  holy  keeping. 

"  Aranjuez,  March  25, 1808. 

«  Carlos." 


No.  II. — "  I  protest  and  de- 
clare, that  my  decree  of  the  19th 
March,  in  which  I  renounce  my 
crown  in  favour  of  my  son,  is  a 
deed  to  which  I  was  compelled,  in 
order  to  prevent  greater  calamities, 
and  spare  the  blood  of  my  beloved 
subjects.  It  is  therefore  to  be  con- 
sidered as  of  no  authority. 

(Signed)     "  I,  The  King.*' 


Specimens  of  Spanish  Elaqtbence^ 
inspired  hy  Sentiments  of  Jus~ 
tice  and  Liberty  y  and  Indignation 
against  the  basest  Villany  and 
most  atrociousCrimes*  \Extract' 
cdfrom  the  Proclamations  of  the 
-Jjintas  and  other  Leaders  of  the 


Patriots  m  several  of  the  Pro* 
vinces  and  Principalities  qf 
Spain.] 

Address  to  the  Galieians* 

SPANIARDS !— You  have  no 
other  alternative !  You  mast 
either  clank  your  chains  in  in- 
famous slaver}',  or  6ght  bravely 
for  your  liberty.  The  monster  of 
France  has  determined  to  tyranniase 
over  our  independence,  by  expedi- 
ents more  detestable  than  any  yet 
disclosed  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
His  infamy  is  discovered,  his  trea- 
chery is  exposed,  and  our  suspi- 
cions arc  confirmed  by  the  plander 
of  the  sacred  person  of  our  sove- 
reign. Ah  1  complicated  misery  E 
the  butcher  will  bathe  his  hands  in 
the  blood  of  our  king,  if  Ferdi- 
nand be  not  rescued  by  our  va* 
lour !  Shall  we  permit  this  public 
robber  to  execute  his  base  purposes 
upon  our  prince  ?  Shall  we  allow 
his  banditti,  unresisted,  to  rob  our 
houses,  outrage  our  families,  and 
bear  off  the  holy  vessels  of  our  re- 
ligion ;  crimes  which  have  been  al- 
ready perpetrated  in  Portugal?*-* 
Spaniards  !  this  is  the  cause  of  the 
Omnipotent  God.  It  must  be  sup- 
ported, or  your  names  must  be 
transmitted  with  infamy  to  all  fu- 
ture generations.  Under  the  hal- 
lowed standard  of  religion,  our  an- 
cestors gave  freedom  to  the  soil, 
opposed  by  the  multitudinous  hosti 
of  Mahomet ;  and  shall  we  &ar  to 
meet  a  confused  crowd  of  detested 
atheists,  led  by  the  avowed  pro- 
tector of  the  infidel  Jew  ?  If  we 
abandon  the  field  of  battle  and  of 
glory,  our  venerable  fathers,  those 
heroes  who  shed  their  blood  for  the 
extirpation  of  Ishmael,  will  lift 
up  their  heads  from  the    sepul- 

cnrei 
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chre,  will  upbraid  us  for  our  cow-  first  to  throw  off  the  yoke  imposed 
ardice,  and  will  disown  us  for  by  this  vile  rabble.  You  are  the 
their  offspring.— The  tyrants  of  honoured  depositories  of  the  sa- 
France,  of  Italy,  and  of  other  na-  cred  remains  of  the  apostle  St. 
tions  of  the  continent,  those  com-  Jamesj  the  patron  of  Spain.  You 
mon  enemies  of  humanity,  thrown  are  decorated  with  the  awful  tro- 
up  by  the  waves  of  Corsica^  are  the  phies  of  the  most  holy  sacrament^ 
same  that  deluded  our  young  Fer-  which  adorn  our  standards :  yoii 
dinand,  seduced  him  by  idle  pro-  will  discharge  your  duty:  you  will 
mises,  and  proclaimed  him  the  so-  not  fear  the  hostile  bands  wnich  lay 
vereign  of  our  monarchy.  Com-  waste  our  country  to  the  utmost 
mencing  with  this  deception  ;  when  boundary  of  a  Pyrennean  frontier* 
they  had  blown  up  the  flames  of  Fly,  then,  to  arms ;  let  the  other 
discord  among  the  members  of  the  provinces  unite  under  the  blessed 
royal  family,  they  took  advantage  auspices  of  your  fidelity,  and  of 
of  their  situation,  and  imprisoned  your  canonized  patron.  Raise  high 
them.  By  the  same  intrigues  and  your  invincible  standards, and,  con- 
falsehood,  they  designed  to  have  ndent  of  success,  hasten  to  the 
enslaved  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  field  of  battle  and  of  victory,  for 
nation ;  and  for  this  purpose,  they  by  such  means  alone,  you  can 
endeavoured  to  attract  within  their  secure  your  liberty  and  pro- 
toils,  your  strength,  your  valour,  tect  yourselves  from  dishonourable 
and  your  fidelity.  It  is  true,  that  chains, 
a  few  base-born  wretches,  unworthy  ^^ 
of  their  country,  have  a  short  time  _,  _  ^  ,  t>  ?  •  /• 
since  submitted  to  their  authority,  Extracted  from  the  Prodamahonqf 
in  the  way  that  faithless  and  Don  Ignacw  Florezy  President  of 
cowardly  Frenchmen  yield  to  their  '^^  Supreme  Junta  of  Astunas, 
proud  superiors.  These,  country-  *«  ^^^  ^f  ^^»  Italians,  and  Por^ 
men,  are  not  the  illustrious  and  tugueze,  bearing  arms  m  the  ranks 
generous  Gauls,  who  assist  this  of  the  French;  dated  at  Oviedo, 
tyrant  in  the  abominable  schemes  ^^^^  July* 
of  his  perfidy.  His  minions  are  ex-  Brave  Soldiers!  whom  a  cruel 
tracted  from  the  most  degraded  of  destiny  has  placed  in  the  midst  of 
his  conquered  countries,  and  the  our  enemies,  who  compel  you  to 
established  principle  of  their  leader  carry  on  an  unjust  war  against  the 
IS,  the  extermination  of  those,  who,  Spaniards,  and  to  lend  your  aid  to 
by  the  sacrifice  of  their  blood,  ac-  the  t3nrant  for  the  promotion  of  his 
celerate  the  projects  of  his  wild  design  to  subject  us  to  his  intolera* 
ambition. — Are  you  ignorant,  that  ble  yoke,  we  conjure  you  to  stop, 
by  the  same  impulse  he  has  been  Surrounded  as  you  are  by  powerful 
guided  towards  our  brothers  and  armies,  while  £urope  sleeps  in 
companions,  wishing  to  blend  them  chains,  and  is  insensible  to  your 
with  his  vile,  unhallowed,  and  ma-  misfortunes,  you  consider  your- 
nacled  slaves,  which  have  betrayed  selves,  no  douot,  as  destitute  of  all 
Spain  ? — Noble  Galicians,  learned  consolation  under  your  heavy  load 
priests,  pious  Christians,  natives  of  complicated  iSliction.  — -  But, 
of  this  happy  soil !  you  will  be  the  dear  comrades,  you  are  as  yet  un- 
acquainted 
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acquainted  with  the  theory  and  the 
immense  resources  of  true  liberty^ 
supported  by  honour  and  religion. 

Come  amonest  us,  and  see  what 
is  passing  amidst  the  mountains  of 
the  small  province  of  Asturias. — 
Generous  Friends !  We  Asturians, 
accustomed  to  contemplate  our  mo- 
ther—so  we  call  our  country,  boun- 
ded on  the  north  by  the  vast  ocean, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  protecting 
barrier  of  high  mountains,  are  led 
to  conceive  that  nature  herself,  in 
the  caves  and  fissures  of  our  rocks, 
has  provided  an  asylum  for  free- 
dom against  the  attempts  of  ambi- 
tion and  of  criminal  passions.  The 
ideas  inspired  by  the  constant  view 
of  these  magnificent  objects  from 
infancy,  may  well  make  a  profound 
impression  on  the  Asturians,  and 
strengthen  that  universal  instinct 
which  in  every  thing  that  lives 
pants  for  liberty. — Come  among 
us,  illustrious  Poles,  Italians,  and 
Fortugueze,  who  fight  now  on  the 
side  of  our  oppressors.  What? 
descendants  of  Cato,  Brutus,  So- 
bleski,  and  Vasco  de  Gama  1  shall 
youy  in  the  sight  of  the  universe, 
support  the  cause  of  those  who 
have  torn  you  from  your  mothers, 
Tour  wives,  and  your  children,  and 
Lave  led  you  like  cattle  to  the  ar- 
mies of  a  Murat  and  a  Grouchy, 
to  destroy,  in  spite  of  yourselves, 
an  innocent  nation  that  loves  you, 
and  invites  you  to  unite  with  them 
in  defending  the  imprescriptible 
rights  of  reason,  humanity  and 
justice,  and  that  burns  with  a  de- 
sire to  co-operate  with  you  in  re- 
venging your  own  slavery  ? 


General    Palqfoxi    Prpdamaiioii 


after   the  Battle  of  Saragoua, 

June  the  17M,  1808. 

Conquerors  of  the  hauehty 
French !— Aragonese !— You  have 
proved  yourselves  to  be  worthy  of 
your  name.  That  multitude  of 
proud  warriors,  triumphant  in 
every  other  part  of  £urope,  ceased 
to  retain  the  character  or  conquer- 
ors, when  the}'  came  before  you. 
You  arc  inferior  both  in  discipline 
and  numbers;  because  one-twen- 
tieth part  of  our  forces  have  not 
entered  into  action,  having  been  in- 
capable of  uniting.  But  your  zeal 
has  overcome  every  difficulty.  The 
musketry  in  which  your  enemies 
place  so  much  confidence,  are  weak 
instruments  of  their  power  when 
you  appear  before  them ;  you  look 
at  them  with  courage,  and  they  fall 
at  your  feet. — Aragonese !  the  re- 
sult of  our  first  attempt  has  been 
to  leave  on  the  field  of  battle 
18,000  enemies,  composing  a  com- 
plete army,  which  had  the  audacity 
to  provoke  our  resentment.  We 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  get 

Eossession  of  all  the  property  and 
aggage,  of  which  the  people  have 
been  infamously  plundered,  in  the 
countries  through  which  this  army 
passed.  Our  loss  consists  only  of 
from  1,700  to  2,000  killed,  and  an 
equal  number  wounded;  aloss  bear- 
ing no  comparison  to  the  triumph 
we  have  obtained.  Their  precious 
blood  is  shed  in  the  field  of  gloiy 
on  their  own  territory ;  and  these 
blessed  martyrs  demand  new  vic- 
tims ;  let  us  prepare  for  the  sacri- 
fice.— Aragonese !  be  not  impatient. 
The  enemy  against  whom  we  fight 
is  rash,  and  will  afford  frequent 
opportunities  for  you  to  exercise 
your  skill  and  your  courage.  If, 
especially,  the  lawless  bands  which 
viohite  our  city  of  Madrid,  and 

their 
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tlieir  commander  Murat,  should 
venture  to  approach  us,  we  should 
receive  the  intelligence  with  the 
highest  satisfaction ;  we  would  an- 
ticipate their  expectations,  and 
meet  them  half  way. — Aragonese ! 
if  the  battle  of  Saragossa  had  been 
gained  by  these  intruders,  we  should 
have  heard  their  babbling  of  the 
victories  of  Marengo,  Austerlitz, 
and  Jena,  acquired  by  the  same 
Valour.  Although  the  conquest 
we  have  effected  has  been  sangui- 
nary, yet  it  has  been  glorious.  Do 
you  consider  it  as  a  trifling  com- 
mencement of  your  future  tri- 
umphs, under  the  powerful  assist- 
ance of  your  illustrious  leader  and 
patron  ? 

Proclamation^  dated  Oviedo^  July 
the  V7th, 

Spaniards  !— The  tyrant  of 
France  temporised  with  you,  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  his  slaves. 
His  ambition,  his  absurd  confidence, 
increased  by  the  intrigues  of  a  vi- 
zier, and  by  those  of  a  weak  and 
perfidious  court,  led  to  the  project 
of  the  arrest  of  our  august  mo- 
narch, that  he  might  obtain  pos- 
session of  these  dominions  ;  and 
what  tricks  and  abominations  were 
not  employed  to  deceive  our  young 
prince,  and  to  force  him  into  igno- 
minious slavery !  When  he  sought 
to  promote  the  prosperity  of  his 
people,  and  the  happiness  of  his 
beloved  vassals,  he  met  with  op- 
probrium, sacrilegious  treachery, 
the  ruin  of  his  subjects,  a  criminal 
compact  written  in  characters  of 
blood  by  parricides  and  traitors,  a 
thousand  enormities  of  which  Ne- 
ro was  incapable,  all  which  were 
deliberately  concerted  with  ahaugh- 
iy  Vandal;  who  meditated  our  de- 


struction. Oh  atrocious  violation 
of  the  rights  of  society !  Gene- 
rous Charles !  Thou  who  didst  de- 
dicate thy  best  days,  those  days 
which  thou  owedstto  the  well-being 
of  thy  people,  in  pursuing  the  wild 
beasts  of  thy  forests,  tell  us,  if 
amongst  this  savage  race  thou  hast 
found  any  so  ferocious  as  the  hor- 
rid monster  to  whom  thou  hast 
thoughtlessly  sacrificed  an  innocent 
family,  and  a  faithful  nation  wor- 
thy tne  best  affections  of  their  so- 
vereign ? — By  such  infernal  artifice; 
Napoleon  already  reckoned  among 
his  treasures  the  massive  gold  of 
Spain  and  of  her  Indies ;  as  if  it 
were  as  easy  to  vanquish  a  people, 
as  to  seduce  kings  and  to  corrupt 
courtiers.  But  he  is  deceived,  and 
most  effectually  is  he  cheated  by 
those  who  are  conversant  in  the  arts 
of  deception.  He  has  forgottea 
that  we  are  both  freemen  and  Spa- 
niards, since  the  19th  of  March, 
a  day  of  as  much  exaltation  to 
Spain,  as  it  was  of  terror  and 
alarm  to  the  black  eagles  which  pre- 
sumed to  fix  their  talons  on  the  gates 
of  our  capital.  Happy  day  which 
you  have  converted  to  the  desola- 
tion of  your  enemies !  Look,  oh 
Spain !  down  the  horrible  preci- 
pice that  perfidy  has  excavated,  and 
remember  the  exalted  happiness, 
and  the  immortal  renown  your  ene- 
mies have  prepared  for  you.— Yes, 
Spain,  with  the  energies  of  liberty, 
has  to  contend  with  France  debili- 
tated by  slavery.  If  she  remain 
firm  and  constant,  Spain  will  tri- 
umph. A  whole  people  is  more 
powerful  than  disciplined  armies. 
Those  who  unite  to  maintain  the 
independence  of  their  country  ,mu8t 
triumph  over  tyranny.  Spain  will 
inevitably  conquer  in  a  cause  the 
most  just  that  hal  ever  raised  the 

deadly 
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deadly  weapon  of  war;  for  she 
iighu  not  for  the  concerns  of  a  day, 
but  for  the  serenity  and  happiness 
of  ages;  not  for  an  insulatea  pri- 
▼ilege»  but  for  all  the  rights  of  hu- 
man nature ;  not  for  temporal  hies* 
rings*  but]  for  eternal  happiness  ; 
not  for  the  benefit  of  one  nation, 
but  for  all  mankind,  and  eren  for 
France  herself.  Spaniards,  elevate 
your  natural  courage  by  such  sen- 
timents !  LfCt  every  tyrant  of  the 
earth  perish,  rather  than  that  you 
should  submit  to  despotism  and  to 
impiety.  To  impiety!  Merciful 
God,  let  not  your  faithful  people 
be  exposed  to  such  disgrace  and 
infamy! — Spaniards!  Let  every 'ho- 
nest man  arise  in  defence  of  his 
country;  let  your  iron  and  brass 
be  converted  mto  thunderbolts  of 
war :  let  all  Spain  become  a  camp : 
let  her  population  become  an  armed 
host ;  above  all,  let  our  youths  fly 
to  the  defence  of  the  state,  for  the 
son  should  fall  before  the  father 
appear  in  the  ranks  of  battle ;  and 
you,  tender  mothers,  affectionate 
wives,  fair  maidens,  do  not  retain 
within  your  embraces,  the  sweet 
objects  of  your  love,  until  from 
victory  returned,  they  deserve  your 
affection.  They  withdraw  from 
your  arms  not  to  fight  for  a  tyrant, 
but  for  their  God,  for  a  monarch 
worthy  the  veneration  of  his  peo- 
ple; and  not  only  for  these,  but 
for  yourselves  and  for  your  com- 
panions. Instead  of  regretting 
their  departure,  like  the  Spartan 
women,  sing  the  song  of  jubilee ; 
and  when  they  return  conquerors 
to  your  arms,  then,  and  not  till 
then,  weave  the  laurel  crown  for 
their  reception.— The  love  of  reli- 
gion, of  independence,  and  of 
glory,  those  noble  passions,  the 
preiservers  of  great  empires,  pe- 


netrate into  our  inmost  souls.  Let 
us  all  swear,  by  the  outrages  suf- 
fered by  our  country,  by  the  vie- 
tims  sacrificed  on  the  2nd  of  May, 
by  our  own  swords,  bathed  in  the 
parricidal  blood  of  the  ferocious 
Napoleon,  that  we  will  inflict  the 
punishment  decreed  by  the  God  of 
vengeance.— And  you,  rich  men, 
rendered  selfish,  not  patriotic,  by 
indulgence,  do  not  continue  in  ig- 
noble repose,  but  exert  your  means, 
that  peace  may  be  secured.  If,  de- 
bilitated by  inactivity,  you  are  in- 
capable of  enduring  tlie  fatigues  of 
war,  let  your  treasures  supply  the 
wants  of  the  indigent,  and  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  defender  of  the 
country.  And  you,  ye  venerable 
orders  of  religion,  do  not  ye  with- 
hold the  sums  necessary  for  the  sup* 
port  of  the  common  cause !— Which 
IS  most  preciousj  the  gold  of  the 
mine,  or  the  blood  of  man  ?  If 
your  civic  virtue  should  not  com- 
mand the  sacrifice,  your  mercenary 
interest  will  extort  it.  Your  in- 
corporation, sanctified  by  autho- 
rity, your  political  existence,  the 
possession  of  your  property,  your 
individual  security,  all  depend  upon 
the  success  of  this  war.  Our  inde* 
pendence  cannot  be  resigned  until 
these  illustrious  seminaries  of  sanc- 
tity and  wisdom  are  surrendered— 
until  these  solid  columns  of  reli- 
gion and  of  the  state  tumble  to  the 
earth — until  the  public  right  shall 
be  annihilated  and  Spain  itself 
subverted.  Happy  country !  ■  this 
day  you  receive  from  your  favou- 
rite sons  the  most  acceptable  proofs 
of  their  tenderness  and  love,  of 
their  affection  and  gratitude,  for 
the  protection  they  have  received 
from  you  through  successive  ages. 
To-day  they  return  to  you  the 
riches  they  have  received,  for  the 

splendor 
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Splendor  you  have  conferred,  for 
your  pious  generosity,  for  your  ar- 
dent zeal,  in  sustaining  the  religion 
and  the  customs  of  their  ancestors, 
— those  customs  originating  in  the 
sublime  morality  of  the  Gospel, 
within  whose  sacred  vase  is  in- 
closed, and  will  be  for  ever  in- 
closed, the  preservation  of  your 
empire  and  the  power  of  your  mo- 
narchy.— Spaniards !  we  all  defend 
one  common  cause.  We  are  all 
passengers  on  board  the  ship  Inde- 
pendencciwhichisalreadylaunched, 
and  must  either  swim  or  sink,  ac- 
cording as  she  is  navigated  by  us. 
There  is  only  one  mean  of  salva- 
tion for  us,  and  that  is,  that  the 
whole  nation,  armed,  hasten  to  ex- 
terminate the  banditti  by  whom  we 
are  invaded,  and  to  punish  them 
for  their  atrocities.  Warriors  1 
present  yourselves  in  the  field  of 
glory.  I  do  not  attempt  to  excite 
your  valour;  you  are  Spaniards, 
and  therefore  you  are  brave  and 
honourable  ;  but,  in  one  respect,  I 
may  give  you  advice,  although  you 
are  Spaniards.  I  recommend  to 
you,  in  the  name  of  your  country, 
the  most  severe  discipline,  and  the 
most  implicit  obedience  to  your 
commanders.  Without  discipline, 
you  can  neither  have  an  army  nor 
victory.  Without  discipline,  va- 
lour is  useless,  and  numbers  impo- 
tent. Do  you  see  how  these  fierce 
pretenders  outrage,  lay  waste,  and 
destroy;  nothing  can  satiate  their 
ferocity?  But  if,  in  your  turn, 
you  should  become  conquerors,  let 
the  martial  spirit  by  which  you  are 
animated,  be  restrained  within  the 
limits  of  reason  and  justice.  Let 
humanity,  compassion,  and  bene- 
ficence, be  the  device  of  your  ban- 
ners :  above  all,  let  not  the  name 
of  Spaniard  be  stained  by  that  ini- 


quity and  sacrilege  which  you  de- 
test in  your  enemies;  and  thea 
your  grateful  country  will  confer 
upon  you  her  abundant  benefits, 
and  your  names  will  be  engraved 
on  the  sublime  edifice  of  Spanish 
independence.  I  may  address  you 
as  conquerors,  although  you  have 
not  already  vanqufshed.  One  pro- 
vince only,  the  cradle  of  heroes,  the 
moment  war  was  declared,  filled  the 
enemy  with  terror.  Yes,  Spani- 
ards, from  that  happy  instant  the 
lion  was  attacked  with  a  fever> 
from  which  he  will  never  escape. 
— The  victory  you  ate  about  to  ac- 
complish will  establish  an  alliance 
between  Spain  and  the  most  pow- 
erful, the  most  wise,  and  the  most 
polished  nation  of  the  earth— with 
the  only  country  which,  this  second 
Machiavel  could  not  seduce— -Great 
Britain !  The  alliance  that  the  infa- 
mous traitor  broke  for  our  misery 
and  ruin ;  that  assassin  of  our  na- 
tion, that  devouring  monster,  whose 
immense  rapine  provided  an  asy- 
lum for  our  enemy ;  that  alliance^ 
countrymen,  has  been  generously 
restored  by  the  only  empire  which 
has  been  able  to  maintain  its  ho- 
nour and  independence,  and  to 
which  is  reserved  the  lofty  distinc- 
tion of  restoring  enslaved  Europe. 
Of  what  consequence  then  is  the 
renowned  power  of  Napoleon? 
The  world  itself  depends  upon  the 
union  of  those  two  great  nations. 
—F.  P.  G.  D.  C. 

Address  to  the  AndalusianSj  after 
theSurrender  of  the  French  Army 
in  the  Defiles  of  the  Sierra  Mot 
rena, 

BraveAndalusians!  Thespark 
of  patriotism  which  was  kindled  in 
your  breasts^  has,  in  a  few  days, 
been  fanned  to  a  flame  which  has 
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consumed  the  oppreison  of  your 
country. 

You  wished  to  be  free,  and  in 
an  instant  you  possessed  a  tutelary 
government,  and  an  army  eager  for 
conflict  and  triumph. 

Those  legions  of  Vandals,  who 
for  a  moment  seized  by  surprise 
some  of  your  cities,  and  delivered 
them  over  to  pillaee— >who,  intoxi* 
cated  with  victories  sained  over 
divided  nations,  marched,  loaded 
with  the  spoils  of  Europe,  to  scat- 
ter over  the  fair  fields  of  Beds  the 
flame  of  desolation,  have  experi- 
enced the  force  of  loyalty,  and  the 
love  of  country  and  religion. 

Brave  Anduiusians !  Yours  is  the 
glory  of  Marengo,  of  Austerlitz, 
and  of  Jena.  The  laurels  which 
encircled  the  brows  of  those  con- 
querors, lie  at  your  feet. 

Immortal  glory  to  the  hero  who 
has  renewed  in  the  Sierra  Morena 
the  achievements  of  Fabius  Maxi- 
mus.  Our  sons  will  say,  Castanos 
triumphed  over  the  French^  and  his 

flory  did  not^U  with  mourning  the 
ouses  of  our  fathers  !  The  unfad- 
ing laurel  of  victory  to  the  brave 
combatants  who  have  laid  prostrate 
the  oppressors  of  humanity  I  Hymns 
of  benediction  to  the  wise  govern- 
ment which  has  defended  your 
rights,  and  prepared  the  way  for 
new  triumphs ! 

I  invoke  you,  not  as  Andalu* 
sians,  but  as  Spaniards.  Fly,  sons 
of  Betis  !  Fly  to  unite  yourselves 
with  your  brethren  of  the  Ebro, 
the  Duero,  and  the  Xucar ;  fly  to 
break  the  chains  of  those  who  lie 
captive  on  the  Tagus,  the  Manza* 
nares,  and  the  Llobregat. 

Go  and  purify  the  soil  of  Spain 
from  the  footsteps  of  those  traitors. 
Go  and  avenge  in  their  blood  the 
insults  they  offered  you  under  the 


shelter  of  a  feeble  and  coward^ 
government.  Do  you  not  hear  the 
cries  of  those  who  were  murdered 
on  the  2nd  of  May  ?  Do  you  not 
hearken  to  the  groans  of  the  op« 
pressed  ?  Are  you  not  touched  by 
the  secret  sighs  of  our  Ferdinand^ 
who  deplores  his  separation  from 
his  Spaniards  ? 

War  and  revenge !  Let  the  tv- 
rant  of  Europe  tremble  upon  the 
throne  whence  he  has  given  autho- 
rity to  every  crime. 

Brave  Andalusians!  You  wOl 
deem  no  sacrifice  costly  with  which 
you  can  purchase  your  king  and 
your  independence.  Already  yon 
have  a  country— already  you  are  a 
great  nation ;  follow  the  paths  of 
glory  and  virtue  which  the  god  of 
armies  has  pointed  out  to  you  in 
your  first  victory. 

Passages  selected  from  the  Jlfa- 
nifesto  of  the  Spanish  Natiom 
to  Europe. 

Seville 9  January  1,  1809. 

**  Nations  and  communities  of 
Europe,  princes,  good  men  of  all 
classes  and  in  all  conditions,  the 
Spanish  people,  and  in  their  name 
the  directing  junta,  to  whom  on 
account  of  the  unjust  and  iniqui- 
tous imprisonment  of  their  kmg, 
authority  is  confided,  undertake 
to  lay  before  you  a  history  of  the 
misfortunes  and  grievances  they 
have  endured,  and,  in  presenting 
to  you  a  faithful  picture  of  their 
situation,  a  candid  exposure  of 
their  designs,  they  assure  them- 
selves of  your  compassion  for  their 
calamities,  and  of  your  solicitude 
for  their  fate. 

<<  All  the  world  has  witnessed 
the  constant  adherence  of  Spain  to 
the  cause  of  France;  and  the  unin- 
terrupted 
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tcrrupted  friendship  she  has  pre- 
served during  an  entire  century. 
War  against  the  one  was  hostility 
against  the  other — peace  with  the 
one  was  tranquillity  with  the  other 
—their  alliances  and  their  connec- 
tions were  ever  the  same— but 
France,  by  her  preponderance  in 
Europe,  by  the  superior  influence 
of  her  sovereigns,  was  considered 
the  principal  branch  of  the  fa- 
mily of  the  Bourbons,  and  as  such 
regulated  the  enterprsies  and  di- 
rected the  operations  of  both. 
Consequently,  all  the  benefit  of 
this  union  was  her  own,  and  Spain 
derived  no  other  utility  and  no 
other  glory  from  it,  than  as  being 
the  first  and  most  powerful  instru- 
ment of  the  aggrandizement  of  her 
ally. 

<*  This  union  subsisted  until  the 
revolution  of  France,  when  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  family  from  the 
throne  of  their  ancestors,  abroga- 
ted for  ever  the  compact-  Other 
views,  other  relations,  different  ex- 
ternal policy  was  necessary  under 
these  new  circumstances  to  the  Spa- 
nish monarchy,  and  Charles  !¥• 
appeared  wilHng  to  adopt  them, 
when,  in  1793  he  declared  war 
against  France,  and  joined  his 
forces  with  those  of  the  coalition 
of  Europe.  But  the  favourite 
(Manuel  de  Godoy,  prince  of  the 
peace),  who  .possessed  uncon- 
trolled influence  in  our  councils, 
wretchedly  conducted  our  opera- 
tions in  the  hour  of  conflict,  and 
our  arrangements  in  the  interval  of 
tranquillity.  To  an  unsuccessful 
war  succeeded  a  disgraceful  peace, 
and  to  this  disgraceful  peace  an  un- 
equal and  ruinous  alliance,  and  from 
that  time  to  the  present,  Spain  has 
been  tied  to  the  wheels  of  French 


destiny,  and  has  been  lacerated  in 
its  rapid  and  devious  course. 

**  And  what  are  the  advanlages 
that  Spain  has  derived  from  this  un- 
natural alliance?  Two  maritime 
wars  equally  fatal— our  squadrons 
sacrificed  to  the  cautious  policy  of 
our  present  allies — valuable  colo* 
nies  lost — an  interruption  given  to 
our  connection  with  America,  the 
principal  nerve  of  our  national  in- 
dustry, Louisiana,  exchanged  with 
the  French  for  Etruria,  and  imme- 
diately sold,  contrary  to  the  ex- 
press terms  of  the  alienation. 
Etruria,  the  price  of  this  conces- 
sion, and  of  immense  sums  besides, 
in  the  sequel  violently  forced  from 
the  prince  who  possessed  it ;  a  co- 
pious stream  of  silver  and  gold 
which  flowed  from  Spain  to  France 
to  appease  the  avarice  of  her  go- 
vernors—in fine,  the  wild  adminis- 
tration of  the  favourite,  protected 
and  supported  by  her,  is  anotheif 
of  the  bitter  fruits  of  this  misap- 
plied friendship. 

"  The  devouring  flame,  that  in 
its  progress  had  swallowed  up  Italy 
and  Holland,  that  had  subverted 
the  political  system  of  Germany, 
and  exterminated  Prussia,  was  ar- 
rested in  its  progress  by  the  pence 
of  Tilsit,  but  returned  with  vio- 
lence to  spend  its  fury  in  the  West. 
— The  unjust  possession  of  Portu- 
gal and  reported  expeditions  to 
Africa,  were  the  pretexts  for  the 
introduction  of  French  troops  into 
Spain,  and  the  offer  of  a  sovereign- 
ty in  that  kingdom  to  the  favou-  > 
rite,  was  the  temptation  of  the  fa- 
vourite to  accede  to  these  designs. 
To  these  arrangements  was  added, 
the  scandalous  transaction  of  the 
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Escurial ;  the  unhappy  divisions 
among  the  royal  family,  produced 
by  French  intrigue  and  perfidy ; 
Spain  and  Europe  heard  with  asto- 
nishment the  charge  of  parricide 
adduced  by  Charles  the  I  Vth  against 
his  successor,  and  they  listened 
with  horror  while  a  father  com- 
manded the  sword  of  justice  to  fall 
upon  his  first-born.  But  Spain 
and  £urope  repelled  the  nefarious 
calumny,  and  not  a  stain  remained 
on  the  character  of  an  innocent 
and  virtuous  prince — persecuted, 
deprived  of  the  affection  and  confi- 
dence of  his  parents,  his  respect 
and  obedience  to  them  never  for- 
sook him,  and  his  only  crime  was, 
being  feared  and  therefore  detested 
by  the  favourite.  The  wretch  did 
not  venture  to  consummate  his  pur- 
pose, and  alarmed  at  the  vengeance 
prepared  for  him  by  Spanish  loy- 
alty, he  abandoned  his  infamous 
design,  and  by  this  unsuccessful 
effort  advanced  one  step  nearer  to 
the  precipice  from  which  he  fell. 

"  The  French  took  advantage  of 
this  violent  agitation,  and  their 
atrocious  contrivances  prepared  the 
road  for  the  memorable  transac- 
tions of  the  2d  of  May. — They 
now  had  recourse  to  the  means  of 
inspiring  terror,  and  they  thought, 
that  by  vanquishing  the  capital, 
they  should  conquer  the  whole  na- 
tion. An  opportunity  soon  offier- 
ed,  which  might  have  been  evaded 
by  pacific  expedients.  Impatient 
of  blood,  inflated  by  tyranny,  they 
mowed  down  an  innocent  people, 
and  slaughter  spread  its  wide  havoc 
through  the  quiet  streets  of  Ma- 
drid; the  inhabitants  rushed  to 
arms,  and  hand  to  hand,  and  foot 
to  foot,  the  battalions  of  the  French 
were  taught  how  to  despise  death 


by  their  opponents,  who  manifested 
more  courage  than  their  vile  astaa- 
fiins,  protected  by  the  closeness  of 
a  phalanx,  and  all  the  resources  of 
mditary  discipline.  Human  blood 
poured  its  warm  current  through 
the  avenues^  and  although  unequal 
in  number,  abandoned  by  their 
government,  and  deserted  by  their 
officers,  who  shamelessly  confined 
themselves  in  their  quarters,  the 
conflict  was  sustained  with  obstina- 
cy, and  in  many  places  with  ad- 
vantage, when  the  accents  of  peace 
were  heard  with  reverence  from 
the  lips  of  their  magistrates!  and 
they  obeyed  the  mandate. 

<'  The  combat  ceased,  and  horror 
commenced  its  labours.  Barbarous 
Frenchmen  established  their  posts 
throughout  the  capital,  and  the 
people  found  with  arms  on  their 
persons,  or  even  with  domestic 
utensils  pretended  to  be  such,  were 
seized,  and  without  preparation  or 
trial,  during  the  same  night,  and  the 
following  morning,  were  butchered 
within  sight  of  their  own  doors. 
During  that  terrible  interval,  the 
silence  was  only  interrupted  bv  the 
acts  of  the  executioner,  and  the 
groans  of  the  dying ;  and  brave  Spa- 
niards, disarmed,  were  prevented 
from  inflicting  a  just  vengeance  for 
the  murder  of  their  brethren, 

**  That  melancholy  day  transfer- 
red into  the  hands  of  French- 
men the  highest  authority  of  the 
state,  and  the  resignations  from 
Bayonne,  which  immediately  ap- 
peared, acquainted  the  people  that 
their  future  fate  was  to  depend  upon 
the  will  of  Napoleon.  The  empe- 
ror then  ceded  to  his  brother  Jo- 
seph the  Spanish  crown,  and  in  or- 
der to  sanction  these  acts,  in  the 
genuine  style  of  French  buffoonery, 
a  junta  of  Spaniards  was  convoked 

at 
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at  BayoDne;  some  of  themembera 
were  sojd,  others  were  imbecilefi 
but  most  of  them  were  mere  cy- 
phers, and  these  puppets  of  the 
grand  master  of  the  show,  without 
credentials,  without  any  appeal  to 
the  public  to  obtain  authority^  sig- 
nified their  approbation  of,  and  sub- 
scribed their  names  to,  the  misera- 
ble farrago  which  Napoleon  and  his 
secretaries  distinguished  by  the 
pompous  title  of  the  Spanish  con- 
stitution. 


Proclamation  ofAlkant* 

Faithful  and  honourable  peo- 
ple, lovers  of  your  holy  religiout 
and  of  your  illustrious  king  Fer- 
dinand the  Vllth.  Beloved  people, 
the  Antichrist  of  mankind,  the  hor- 
rid Napoleon  Buonapart6,  great  in 
rapine,  in  artifice,  in  ambition,  in 
robbery,  and  in  perfidy,  has  lately 
robbed  us  of  the  most  precious 
treasure  of  our  hearts,  and  of  the 
most  beloved  pledge  of  our  hopes, 
Ferdinand  the  Vllth.  Sophistry 
and  villainy,  all  the  in&mous  pro- 
ceedings of  which  the  most  aban- 
doned robber  is  capable,  compose 
the  Napoleon  code,  which  has  au- 
thorized this  horrible  sacrilege.  Is 
there  any  one  among  you,  my  be- 
loved Alicantese,  wlio  can  look 
with  an  indifierent  and  dry  eye  on 
this  enormous  crime  ?  Can  any  one 
be  so  selfish,  so  indolent,  as  to 
abandon  his  country,  and  withdraw 
his  band  from  public  vengeance? 
No,  it  is  not  possible,  it  can  never 
enter  the  heart  of  an  honest  man. 
Such  conduct  can  only  find  a 
skulking  place  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  were  bom  to  become 
the  opprobrium  of  the  human  race. 
In  a  heart  that  is  vile,  ambitions, 
and  avaricious,  such  sentiments  can 

Vol.  L. 


only  be  cherished,  and  not  in  tba 
hearts  of  my  betovod  dtizens.  Re^ 
nounce  for  a  few  days  your  cusloai« 
ary  avocationa;  enlist  yourselves, 
noble  Alicantesfii  taike  up  arms, 
from  the  lisping  in&nt  to  the  trt* 
muloua  aged;  break  off  all  cor* 
respondence  with  the  French  gai* 
yemment;  look  upon  it  like  a 
venomous  animal;  extirpate  this 
ruthless  and  revolutionary  raet 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Lei 
distant  nations  be  filled  with  ad* 
miration  and  terror,  by  your  va- 
lour, your  fidelity,  and  your  love 
for  Ferdinand.  Never  allow  your 
birth  to  be  stained  by  an  ignoott* 
nious  cowardice.  The  noble  an^ 
amiable  matrons,  the  delicate  nni- 
dens,  even  the  austere  religioua  re- 
cluse  nuns,  must  take  a  part  in  this 
holy  cause ;  or  let  Ihem  send  up 
theur  prayers  to  Hoaven  for  the 
success  of  our  undertaking,  and 
succour  in  theur  domestic  economy 
the  necessities  of  their  warliks 
sons.  Husbands,  brothers,  relativea, 
friends,  and  countrymen,  valiant 
Alicantese,  never  fear.  Fly,  hasten, 
defisnd  your  country ;  obey  punc- 
tually the  orders  of  the  magistracy, 
sure  of  the  victory  which  must 
crown  your  laudable  efforts. 

Let  Spain  be  the  grave  of  Na- 

Eoleon ;  let  his  mad  ambition  find 
ere  an  ignominious  dose.  Let 
the  burial-place  of  the  mules  and 
asses  at  Madrid  recove  in  ita 
bosom  the  putrefied  bones  of  the 
worthless  M  urat. 


Moorish  Prodatnatian.'''-''-^  C^-- 
rag€  to  the  Chridianf  and  to 
ihott)  that  ^  kn(m  ali. 

Ukfortunate  ChkistianI— 

Ala  shows  his  approbation  to  you 
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in  several  ways.  You  were  first 
oppressed  by  a  tyrant,  avaricious 
of  money,  who  robbed  my  counin 
Charles  of  his  treasures,  and  you 
of  your  blood.  He  fell,  and  you 
acted  very  wrong  not  to  treat  hi  on 
with  Zarra  Zarra,  which  is  as  much 
as  to  say,  not  to  cut  off  his  head. 
Why  did  you  not  do  so  ?  Because 
you  were  asleep.  Since  that  time 
you  have  met  with  another  tyrant, 
ambitious  of  kingdoms,  and  he  de- 
prived my  cousin  Charles  of  his 
throne,  including  in  the  privation 
all  his  race,  in  order  to  keep  the 

gossession  to  himself,  and  to  come 
efore  much  lapse  of  time  to  de- 
prive me  also  of  my  throne. 
Arouse,  Christians!  Ah,  French 
dog,  why  did  you  give  opium  to 
the  Christians,  to  get  possession  of 
the  principal  persons,  and  to  effect 
your  entry  without  exciting  appre- 
hension ?  Why  did  you  not  enter 
sword  in  hand,  that  your  objects 
may  be  seen,  and  the  Christians 
may  treat  you  with  Zarra  Zarra  ? 
Christians,  you  have  lost  time! 
desert  this  tyrant,  as  you  regard 
yourselves.  Let  Seville  be  loyal, 
brave,  and  firm  in  doing  justice ! 
Christians !  attack  these  dogs,  and 
defend  the  kingdom  for  the  son  of 
my  cousin;  and  let  that  currish 
nation  be  abhorred  for  ever.  Cou- 
rage, brave  Christians !  attack  them, 
and  let  Ala  the  great  assist  you. 
I  entreat  you  to  defend  your  king- 
dom for  my  cousin,  and  for  the 
Englishmen  likewise.  Let  all  na- 
tions see  this,  in  order  that  they 
may  know  who  the  French  dog  is, 
and  that  they  may  rise  against  him. 
Sleep  no  more.  Christians !  Noble 
Junta  of  Seville,  do  strict  and  se- 
vere justice  on  every  traitor  to- 
wards the  son  of  my  cousio>  and 


may  Ala  reward  you^— -Ali  Ma» 
HOMET.— Tertian,  JunCf  10, 1806. 

LOHDON   GAZETTE  EXTRAORDZNAKT. 

Dausning'Sireeif  September  2. 

DISPATCHESiofwhichthefoI- 
lowin^  are  copies  andextracti, 
were  last  night  received  from  lieu- 
tenant-general sir  Harry  Burrard, 
and  lieutenant-general  sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  dated  from  head-quar-- 
ters  at  Lourinha,  addressed  to  vis- 
count Castlereagh,  one  of  his  mA- 
jesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state, 
and  brought  by  captain  Campbell, 
aid- de-camp  to  sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Lieute* 
nant^seneral  Sir  Arthur  WelteS'^ 
lej/,  dated  Head-quarters  at  CtiU 
daSf  August  16. 

I  marched  from  Lyria  on  the 
13th,  and  arrived  at  Ahobaca  od 
the  19th,  which  place  the  enemy 
had  abandoned  in  the  preceding 
night,  and  I  arrived  here  yesterday. 
The  enemy,  about  four  thousand 
in  number,  were  posted  about  ten 
miles  from  hence,  at  Borica,  and 
they  occupied  Brilos,  about  three 
miles  from  hence,  with  their  ad- 
vanced posts.  As  the  possession  of 
this  last  village  was  important  to 
our  future  operations,  I  deter- 
mined to  occupy  it ;  and  as  toon 
as  the  British  infantry  arrived  upon 
the  ground,  I  directed  that  it  might 
be  occupied  by  a  detachment,  con- 
sisting of  four  companies  of  rifle- 
men of  the  60th  and  95th  regi- 
ments. The  enemy,  consisting  of 
a  small  piquet  of  infantry  and  a 
few  cavalry,  made  a  trifling  resisU 
ance,  and  retired ;  but  they  wera 
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followed  by  a  detachment  of  our 
riflemen  to  the  distance  of  three 
miles  from  Brilos.  The  riflemen 
were  then  attacked  by  a  superior 
body  of  the  enemy,  who  attempted 
to  cut  them  ofF  from  the  main  body 
of  the  detachment  to  which  they 
belonged,  which  had  now  advanced 
to  their  support ;  larger  bodies  of 
the  enemy  appeared  on  both  the 
flanks  of  the  detachment,  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  major  ge- 
neral Spencer,  who  had  gone  out 
to  GBbidos  when  he  had  heard  that 
the  riflemen  had  advanced  in  pur- 
suit of  the  enemy,  was  enabled  to 
effect  their  retreat  to  that  village. 
They  have  since  remained  in  pos- 
session of  it,  and  the  enemy  nave 
retired  entirely  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

In  this  little  affair  of  the  ad- 
vanced posts  which  was  occasioned 
solely  by  the  eagerness  of  the  troops 
in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  I  am  con- 
cerned to  add,  that  lieut.  BunburVt 
of  the  2nd  battalion  of  the  95tn, 
was  killed,  and  the  hon.  capt.  Pa- 
kenham  wounded,  but  slightly ; 
and  we  have  lost  some  men,  of 
whose  number  I  have  not  received 
the  returns. 

Head-quarters y  at  Villa  Verde^ 

August  17,  1808. 
My  Lord, 

The  French  general  Laborde 
having  continued  in  his  position  at 
Roleia  since  my  arrival  at  Calda 
on  the  15th  instant,  I  determined 
to  attack  him  in  it  this  morning. 
Koleia  is  situated  on  an  eminence, 
having  a  plain  in  its  front  at  the 
end  of  a  valley,  which  commences 
at  Caldas,  and  is  closed  to  the 
southward  by  mountains^  which 
join  the  hills^  forming  the  valley 
on  the  left,  looking  from  Caldas. 


In  the  centre  of  the  valley,  and 
about  eight  miles  from  Roleia,  id 
the  town  and  old  Moorish  fort  of 
CEbidos,  from  whence  the  enemy's 
piquets  had  been  driven  on  the 
15th;  and  from  that  time  he  had 
posts  in  the  hills  on  both  sides  of 
the  valley,  as  well  as  in  the  plain 
in  front  of  his  army,  which  was 
posted  on  the  heights  in  the  front 
of  Roleia,  its  right  resting  upoa 
the  hills,  its  left  upon  an  eminence, 
on  which  was  a  windmill,  and  the  ' 
whole  covering  four  or  five  passes 
into  the  mountains  in  his  rear^ 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  his 
force  consisted  of  at  least  6,000 
men,  of  which  about  500  were  ca- 
valry, with  five  pieces  of  cannon; 
and  there  was  some  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  general  Loison^  who  wad 
at    Rio   Major  yesterday,  would 
join  general  Laborde  by  his  right 
in  the  course  of  the  night.      The 
plan  of  attack  was  formed  accord- 
ingly, and  the  army  having  broken 
up  from  Caldas  this  morning,  was 
formed  into   three   columns;    the 
right  consisting  of  1 20  Portuguese 
infantry  and  50  Portuguese  caval« 
ry,  destined  to  turn  the  enemy's 
left,  and  penetrate  into  the  moun- 
tains in  his  rear;  the  left  consisting 
ofmajor-gen.  Ferguson's  and  bri- 
gadier gen.  Bowes'  brigades  of  in- 
fantry, three  companies  of  riflemen, 
a  brigade  of  light  artillery  and  20 
British  and  20  Portuguese  cavalry, 
was  destined  under  the  command 
of  major-gen.  Ferguson,  to  ascend 
the  hills  at  GEbidos,  to  turn  all  the 
enemy's  posts  on  the  lefl  of  the 
valley,  as  well  as  the  right  of  the 
post  at  Roleia  ;  this  corps  wasalso 
destined  to  watch  the. motions  of 
gen.  Loisonj  on  the  enemy's  right, 
who  I  had  heard  had  moved  froin 
Rio  Major  towards  Alcoentre  la^t 
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night.  The  centre  column,  con- 
sisting of  major-general  Hill's,  bri- 
gadier-general Nightingale's,  bri- 
gudier-general  Craufurd  s,  and  bri- 
gadier-general Fane'8brigadc8(with 
the  exception  of  the  riflemen  de- 
tached with  major  general  Fer^- 
son),  and  400  Portuguese  light  in- 
fantry, the  British  and  Portuguese 
cavalry, a  brigade  of  nine  pounders, 
and  a  brigade  of  six- pounders  were 
destined  to  attack  general  Laborde's 

Position  in  front.  The  columns 
e'ng  formed,  the  troops  moved 
from  (Ebidos  about  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Brigadier-general 
Fane*8  riflemen  were  immediately 
detached  into  the  hills  on  the  left 
of  the  valley,  to  keep  up  the  com- 
munication between  the  centre  and 
left  columns,  and  to  protect  the 
march  of  the  former  along  the  val- 
ley, and  the  enemy's  posts  were 
successively  driven  m.  Major-ge- 
neral  HilFs  brigade,  formed  in  three 
columns  of  battalions,  moved  on 
the  right  of  the  valley,  supported 
by  the  cavalry,  in  order  to  attack 
the  enemy's  left ;  and  brigadier- 
generals  Nightingale  and  Craufurd 
moved  with  the  artillery  along  the 
high  road,  until  at  length  the  for- 
mer formed  in  the  plain  immediate- 
ly in  the  enemv*s  front,  supported 
by  the  light  mfantry  companiesi 
Imd  the  45th  regiment  of  brigadier- 
general  Craufurd*8  brigade,  while 
the  two  other  regiments  of  this 
brigade  ^the  50th  and  91st),  and 
half  of  tiie  nine-pounder  brigade 
were  kept  as  a  reserve  in  the  rear. 
Major-general  Hill  and  brigadier- 
ceneralNightingale  advanced  upon 
the  enemy's  position ;  and,  at  the 
same  moment,  brisadier-general 
Fane's  riflemen  were  m  the  hills  on 
the  riglit ;  the  Portuguese  infantry 
in  a  village  upon  bis  left ;  and  ma- 


jor-general Ferguson's  column  was 
descending  from  the  heights  into 
tlie  plain.  From  this  situation  the 
enemy  retired  by  the  passes  into 
the  mountains  with  the  utmost  re- 
gularity  and  the  greatest  celerity; 
and  notwithstanding  the  rapid  ad- 
vance of  the  British  infantry,  th« 
want  of  a  sufficient  body  of  cavalry 
was  the  cause  of  his  suffering  but 
little  loss  in  the  plain. 

It  was  then  necessary  td  make  a 
disposhion  to  attack  the  formidable 

eosition  which  he  had  taken  up. 
irigadier-general  Fane's  riflemen 
were  already  in  the  mountains  on 
his  righty  and  no  time  was  loat  lit 
attacking  the  different  passes,  As 
well  to  support  the  riflemen,  as  to 
defeat  the  enemy  completely. 

The  Portuguese  infantry  were 
ordered  to  move  up  a  pass  on  the 
right  of  the  whole ;  the  light  com* 
panics  of  major-general  Hiira  bri- 
gade and  the  5th  regiment  moved 
up  a  pass  next  on  the  right ;  and 
the  29th  regiment,  supported  by 
the  9th  regiment,  under  origadier- 
general  Nightingale,  a  third  pass ; 
and  the  45th  and  82nd  regiments, 
passes  on  the  left.  These  passe* 
were  all  difficult  of  access,  and 
some  of  them  were  well  defended 
by  the  enemy,  particularly  that 
which  was  attacked  by  the  89th 
and  9th  regiments.  These  regi- 
ments attackecf  with  the  greatest 
impetuosity,  and  reached  the  enemy 
before  those  whose  attacks  were  to 
be  made  on  their  flanks :  the  de- 
fence of  the  enemy  was  desperate, 
and  it  was  in  this  attack  princi* 
pally  that  we  sustained  the  leas 
which  we  have  to  lament,  parti* 
cularly  of  that  gallant  officer  the 
hon.  lieutenant  colonel  Lake,  who 
distinguished  himself  upon  Mu  oc- 
easion.  The  enemy  was,  however, 

driven 
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driven  from  all  the  positions  he  had 
taken  in  the  passes  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  our  troops  were  ad- 
vanced in  the  plains  on  their  tops. 
For  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
the  29th  and  9th  regiments  alone 
were  advanced  to  this  point,  with 
brigadier-general  Fane's  riflemen  at 
a  distance  on  the  left ;  and  they 
were  afterwards  supported  by  the 
5th  regiment,  and  by  the  light 
companies  of  major-general  Hill's 
brigade,  which  had  come  up  on 
their  right,  and  by  the  other  troops 
ordered  to  ascend  the  mountains^ 
who  came  up  by  degrees.  The 
enemy  here  made  three  most  gal- 
lant attacks  upon  the  29th  and  9th 
regiments,  supported,  as  I  have 
above  stated,  with  a  view  to  cover 
the  retreat  of  his  defeated  army ; 
In  all  of  which  he  was,  however, 
repulsed ;  but  he  succeeded  in  ef- 
fecting his  retreat  in  good  order, 
owing,  principally,  to  my  want  of 
cavalry,  and,  secondly,  to  the  dif- 
ficulty of  bringing  up  the  passes  of 
the  mountains  with  celerity,  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  troops,  and  of 
cannon  to  support  those  which 
had  first  ascended.  The  loss  of 
the  enemy,  has,  however,  been  very 
great,  and  he  left  three  pieces  of 
cannon  in  our  hands. 

I  cannot  sufficiently  applaud  the 
conduct  of  the  troops  throughout 
this  action.  The  enemy's  positions 
were  formidable,  and  he  took  them 
up  with  his  usual  ability  and  cele- 
rity, and  defended  them  most  gal- 
lantly. But  I  must  observe,  that 
although  we  had  such  a  superiority 
of  numbers  employed  in  the  ope- 
rations of  this  day,  the  troops  ac« 
tually  engaged  in  the  heat  of  the 
action  were,  from  unavoidable 
circumstances,  only  the  5th,  9th| 


29th,  the  riflemen  of  the  95th  and 
60th,  and  the  flank  companies  of 
major-general  Hill's  brigade,  being 
a  number  by  no  means  equal  to 
that  of  the  enemy  ;  their  conduct, 
therefore,  deserves  the  highest  com- 
mendation. I  cannot  avoid  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  expressing  my 
acknowledgments  for  the  aid  and 
support  I  received  from  all  the  ge- 
neral and  other  officers  of  this  ar- 
my. I  am  particularly  indebted 
to  major-general  Spencer  for  the 
advice  and  assistance  I  received 
from  him ;  to  major-general  Fer* 
guson  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
led  the  left  column,  and  to  major* 
general  Hill,  and  brigadier-generals 
Nightingale  and  Fane,  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  conducted  the 
different  attacks  which  they  led. 
I  derived  most  material  assistance 
also  from  lieutenant-colonel  Tuc- 
ker and  lieutenant-colonel  Bathurst 
in  the  offices  of  deputy-adjutant 
and  deputy  quarter-master  general, 
and  from  the  officers  of  the  stafi* 
employed  under  them.  I  must  also 
mention  that  I  had  every  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  artillery  under 
lieutenant-colonel  Robe.  I  have 
the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
(Signed)  Arthur  Wellesley; 

Head'quarters  at  Lourinha, 

August  18. 

My  Lord, 
Since  I  wrote  to  you  last  night, 
I  have  heard  from  brigadier-general 
Anstruther,  that  he  is  on  the  coast 
of  Finiche,  with  the  fleet  of  victual- 
lers and  store-ships,  in  charge  of 
captain  Bligh  of  the  Alfred,  with  a 
part  of  the  force  detached  from 
England  under  brigadier^generjal 
Ackland,  in  consequence  of  tjii.e 
receipt  of  orders  which  I  had  left 

at 
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at  M  on  (lego  bay  for  general  Ack- 
laiul,  which  he  had  opened.  I  have 
ordered  bripadiei -general  Anstru- 
th(T  to  land  immediately,  and  I 
have  moved  to  this  place,  in  order 
to  protect  his  landing,  and  facili- 
tate his  junction.  General  Loison 
joined  general  Laborde  in  the 
course  of  last  night,  at  Torres 
Vedras ;  and  I  understand  that 
bath  began  their  march  towards 
Li>bon  this  morning :  I  also  hear 
that  genera]  Junot  has  arrived  this 
day  at  Torres  Vedras,  with  a  small 
corps  from  Lisbon ;  and  I  conclude 
that  the  whole  French  army  will 
be  assembled  between  Torres 
Vedras  and  the  capital,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
To  the  Ilif^ht  Hon.  Lord  Castle- 

reagh,  S^c,  Sfc,  S^'C. 

Hcad^quarterSf  Maceirat  August  21 . 
>lY  Lord, 
The  report  which  I  have  the  ho- 
nour to  inclose  to  your  lordship, 
-made  at  my  request  by  lieutenant- 
general  sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  con-^ 
veys  information  which  cannot  but 
prove  highly  gratifying  to  his  ma- 
jesty. On  my  landing  this  morn- 
ing, I  found  that  the  enemy's  at- 
tack had  already  commenced,  and 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  reach 
the  field  of  action  in  time  to  wit- 
ness and  approve  of  every  dispo- 
nition  that  had  been,  and  was  after- 
wards n)ade  by  sir  Arthur  Welles- 
ley,  his  comprehensive  mind  fur- 
nishing a  ready  resource  in  every 
emergency,  and  rendering  it  quite 
unnecessary  to  direct  any  altera- 
tion. I  am  happy  on  this  occasion 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  great  spi- 
rit and  good  conduct  displayed  by 
ftll  the  troops  composing  this  gal- 


lant army  in  this  well-contested 
action.  I  send  this  dispatch  by 
capt.  Campbell,  aide-de-camp  to 
sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  no  person 
being  better  qualifiea  to  give  your 
lordship  information. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
(Signed)     Harry  Burrard, 

Lieut.-Geo. 
To  the  night  Hon.  Lord  Caslb- 

reaghy  Sfc,  Sfc,  Sfc. 

Sir,  Vimiera,  August  21. 

I  have  the  honour  to  report  to 
you,  that  the  enemy  attacked  us  in 
our  position  at  Vimiera  this  morn- 
ing. The  village  of  Vimiera  stands 
in  a  valley,  through  which  runs  thd 
river  Maceira ;  at  the  back,  and  to 
the  westward  and  northward  of 
this  village,  is  a  mountain,  the 
western  point  of  which  touches  the 
sea,  and  the  eastern  is  separated  by 
a  deep  ravine  from  the  heights, 
over  which  passes  the  road  which 
leads  from  Lourinha  and  the  north- 
ward to  Vimiera.  The  greater  part 
of  the  infantry,  the  Ist,  2nd,  Srd, 
4th,  5th,  and  8th  brigades,  were 
posted  on  this  mountain,  with  eight 
pieces  of  artillery ;  major-general 
HilFs  brigade  being  on  the  right, 
major-general  Ferguson's  on  the 
left,  having  one  battalion  on  the 
heights,  separated  from  the  moun- 
tain. On  the  eastern  and  southern 
side  of  the  town  is  a  hill  which  is 
entirely  commanded,  particularly 
on  its  right,  by  the  moiuitain  to 
the  westward  of  the  town,  and 
commanding  all  the  ground  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  the  southward 
and  eastward,  on  which  brigadier- 
general  Fane  was  posted  with  bis 
riflemen  and  the  50th  regiment, 
and  brigadier- general  Anstruther 
with  his  brigade,  with  half  a^  bri- 
gade 
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gade  of  six-pounders  and  half  a 
brigade  of  nine-pounders,  which 
had  been  ordered  to  the  position 
in  the  course  of  last  night.  The 
ground  over  which  passes  the  road 
from  Lourinha  commanded  the  left 
of  this  height,  and  it  had  not  been 
occupied,  excepting  by  a  picquet, 
as  the  camp  had  been  taken  up 
only  for  one  night ;  and  there  was 
no  water  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  height.  The  cavalry  and  the 
reserve  of  artillery  were  in  the  val- 
ley, between  the  hills  on  which  the 
infantry  stood,  both  flanking  and 
supporting  brigadier-general  Fane*s 
advanced  guard. 

The  enemy  first  appeared  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  large 
bodies  of  cavalry  on  our  left,  upon 
the  heights  of  the  road  to  Lou- 
rinha; and  it  was  soon  obvious  that 
the  attack  would  be  made  upon 
our  advanced  guard,  and  the  lefl 
of  our  position;  and  major-general 
Ferguson's  brigade  was  immediately 
moved  across  the  ravine  to  the 
heights,  on  the  road  to  Lourinha, 
with  three  pieces  of  cannon :  he 
was  followed  successively  by  bri- 
gadier-general Nightingale  with  his 
brigade,  and  three  pieces  of  can- 
non ;  brigadier-general  Ackland 
with  his  brigade,  and  brigadier- 
general  Bowes  with  his  brigade. 
These  troops  were  formed  (major- 
general  Ferguson's  brigade  in  the 
.first  line;  brigadier-general  Night- 
ingale's in  the  second  ;  and  briga- 
dier-general Bowes'sand  Ackland's, 
in  columns  in  the  rear)  on  those 
heigiits,  with  their  right  upon  the 
valley  which  leads  into  Viraiera, 
and  their  left  upon  the  other  ra- 
vine, which  separates  these  heights 
from  the  range  which  terminates  at 
the  landing  place  a  tMaceira.    On 


these  last-tnentiohed  heights,  the 
Portuguese  troops  which  had  been 
in  the  bottom  near  Vimiera,  were 
posted  in  the  first  instance,  and 
they  were  supported  by  brigadier- 
general  Craufurd's  brigade. 

The  troops  of  the  advanced 
guard  on  the  height  to  the  south- 
ward and  eastward  of  the  town 
were  deemed  sufficient  for  its  de- 
fence, and  major-general  Hill  was 
moved  to  the  centre  of  the  moun- 
tain on  which  the  great  body  of 
infantry  had  been  posted,  as  a  sup- 
port to  these  troops,  and  as  a  re- 
serve to  the  whole  army.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  support,  thesetroops 
had  that  of  the  cavalry  in  the  rear 
of  their  right. 

The  enemy's  attack  began  in 
several  columns  upon  the  whole  of 
the  troops  on  this  height ;  on  the 
left  they  advanced,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fire  of  the  riflemen,  close 
to  the  50th  regiment,  and  were 
checked  and  driven  back  only  by 
the  bayonets  of  the  corps.  The 
2nd  battalion,  4Srd  regiment,  was 
likewise  closely  engaged  with  them 
in  the  road  which  leads  into  Vi- 
miera; a  part  of  that  corps  having 
been  ordered  into  the  church  yard 
to  prevent  them  from  penetrating 
into  the  town.  On  the  right  of 
the  position,  they  were  repulsed 
by  the  bayonets  of  the  97th  regi- 
ment, which  corps  was  successively 
supported  by  the  2d  battalion  52d 
regiment,  which,  by  an  advance  in 
column,  took  the  enemy  in  flank. 

Besides  this  opposition  given  to 
the  attack  of  the  enemy  on  our 
advanced  guard  by  their  own  ex- 
ertions, they  were  attacked  in  flank 
by  brigadier-general  Ackland's  bri- 
gade, in  its  advance  to  its  position 
on  the  heights  on  the  left,  and  a 

cannonade 
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etnnonadewat  kept  op  on  the  flank  tinerj  by  attackinj;  the7l8t  «nd 

of  the  enemy's  columni  by  the  «r-  SM  regimentty  which  were  halted 

tiUery  on  those  heights.  in  a  valloy  m  which  it  iMid  bcMfi 

At  length,  after  t  most  desperate  taken.     Tliese   regiments  rethred 

contest,  the  enemy  was  driven  back  from  the  low  gronnds  in  the  v«H^ 

in  confiisron  from  this  attack  with  to  the  heightSi  where  they  halteo» 

the  loss  of  seven  pieces  of  cannon,  faced  aboQt«  fired,  and  Mlvanoed 

many  prisoners,  and  a  ^reat  nam-  vpon  the  enemy,  who  had  by  that 

ber  of  officers  and  sokders,  killed  time  arrived  in  the  low  ground^ 

and  wounded.    He  was  pursued  by  and  they  thus  obliged  him  to  retire 

the  detachment  of  the  90th  light  with  great  loss, 
dragoons;  but  the  enemy's  cavwry        In  diis  action,  in  which   die 

were  so  much  superior  in  numbers,  whole  of  the  French  force  in  Por- 

that  this  detachment  has  suffered  togal  was  employed,    under  the 

aauch,  and  Heotenant-c(4onel  Tay*  ooounand  of  the  duke  D'AbraaAies 

lor  was  unfortunately  killed.  in  person,  in  which  the  eacaiywaa 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  the  certainly  superior  in  cavalry  and 
anemy's  attack  commenced  upon  artillery,  and  in  which  not  more 
the  heights,  on  the  road  to  Lou-  than  half  of  the  British  mnaj  was 
rinha.  This  attack  was  supported  actually  engaged,  he  has  sustained 
by  a  larffe  body  of  cavalry,  and  a  signal  defeat,  and  hu  lost  thir^ 
was  made  with  the  usual  impe-  teen  pieces  of  cannon,  taeaty«» 
toosity  of  French  troops.  It  was  three  ammunition  waggons,  with 
received  with  steadiness  by  major-  powder,  shells,  stores  of  all  da* 
^neral  Ferguson's  brigade,  coo-  scriptions,  and  ^,000  rounds  «f 
listing  of  the  36th,  40tn,  Tlst  re-  musket  ammunition.  One  general 
tciments ;  and  these  corps  charged  officer  (Beni^)  basbeeawounded 
w  soon  as  the  enemy  approached  and  taxen  prisoner,  and  a  great 
diem,  who  gave  way,  and  they  many  officers  and  soldiers  tiavo 
continued  to  advance  upon  him  been  killed,  wounded,  and  taken, 
supported  by  the  82d,  one  of  the  The  valour  and  discipline  of  hia 
corps  of  brigadier^'generalNightiB-  majesty's  troops  have  been  oon- 
gale's  brigade,which,  as  the  ground  spicuous  upon  this  occasion,  aa 
extended,  afterwards  formed  a  part  you,  who  witnessed  the  greatest 
of  the  first  line;  by  the  29th  regi-  -part  of  the  action,  roust  have  ob- 
ment,  and  by  brigadier-^neral  served ;  but  it  is  a  justice  to  the 
Sowes*s  and  Ackland's  bngades,  following  corps  to -draw  your'no^ 
while  brigadier-general  Crainurd^s  tice  to  them  in  a  particular  man- 
brigade,  andthe  Portuguese  troops,  ner,  viz.  the  rojal  artillery,  coat* 
in  two  lines,  advanc^  along  the  manded  by  lteut.<«olonel  Roba^ 
faeight  on  the  left.  In  the  advance  the  20th  dragoons,  which  had  beea 
of  major-general  Ferguson's  bri-  commanded  by  lieut^-c^onel  Taj^ 
gade,  six  pieces  of  <cannon  were  lor;  the  50th  regiment, commanded 
tdcen  from  die  enemy,  with  many  by  colonel  Wiuker;  the  2d  bat- 
wrisoners,  and  vast  aumbers  were  talion  95th  foot,  commanded  by 
idlled  and  wounded.  major  Travers;  the  Sth  battalion. 

The  enemy  afterwards  made  an  60th  regiment,  commanded  by  ma» 

attempt  to  recover  a  part  of  his  ar-  jor  Davy;  the  2d  battalion  43d, 

commanded 
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commanded  by  major  HuU;  the 
2nd  battalion  52nd,  commanded  by 
lieat.-colonel  Ross ;  the  97th  regi- 
ment, commanded  by  lieutenant- 
colonel  Lyon ;  the  36th  regiment, 
commanded  by  colonel  Burne ;  the 
40th,  commanded  by  C(^onel  Kern- 
mis;  the  Tlst,  commanded  by  lient^ 
colonel  Pack ;  and  the  82nd  regi- 
ment, commanded  by  major  Eyre. 

In  mentioning  colonel  Burne 
and  the  36tb  regiment  to  you  upofi 
this  occasion,  I  cannot  avoid  to 
add,  that  the  regular  and  orderly 
conduct  of  this  corps  throughout 
this  service,  and  their  gallantry  and 
discipline  in  action,  has  been  con- 
spicuous. 

I  must  take  this  opportunity  of 
acknowledging  my  obligatioiit  to 
the  general  and  staff  officers  of  the 
army.  I  was  much  indebted  to 
major-general  Spencer's  judgment 
and  experience,  in  the  decisioa 
which  I  formed  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  troops  aUotted  to  each 
point  of  defence,  and  for  his  ad- 
vice  and  assistance  throughout  the 
action.  In  the  position  taken  up 
by  major-general  Ferguson's  bri- 
gade, and  in  its  advance  upon  the 
enemy,  that  officer  showed  equal 
bravery  and  judgment;  and  much 
praise  is  due  to  brigadier-general 
Fane,  and  brigadier-general  An- 
fitruther,  for  their  gallant  defence 
of  their  position  in  front  of  Vimiera, 
and  to  brigadier-general  Nightin- 
gale, for  the  manner  in  which  he 
supported  the  attack  upon  the  ene- 
my, made  by  major-general  Fer- 
guson. 

Lieutenant-colonel  G»  Tucker, 
and  lieutenant-colonel  Bathurst, 
end  the  officers  in  the  depart- 
ments of  the  adjutant  and  quarter- 
master-general, and  lieutenant-co- 


lonel Torrens,  and  the  officers  of  my 
personal  8ta£^  rendered  me  the 
greatest  assistance  throughout  the 
action. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sue. 
(Signed)  Arthur  Welleslet. 
N.  B.  since  writing  the  above,  I 
have  been  Informed  that  a  French 
general  officer,  supposed  to  be  ge- 
neral Thebault,  the  chief  of  the 
ataff,  has  been  found  dead  upon  the 
field  of  battle.  A.  W. 


Convention  of  Cintra. 
London  Gazette  Extraordinary, 

Dotoning'Streetf  Sept,  16. 

THE  following  dispatch  was  re- 
ceived yesterday  evening  from 
KeiHenant-gen.  sir  Hew  Dalrymple, 
commanding  his  majesty's  troops  in 
Portugal,  addressed  to  lord  viscount 
Castlereagh. 

Head^quartersy  diniray  Sept.  S. 
My  Lord— I  have  the  honour  to 
inform  your  lordship  that  I  landed 
in  Portugal,  and  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  on  Monday  the 
22nd  of  August,  the  next  day  after 
the  battle  of  Vimiera,  and  where 
the  enemy  sustained  a  signal  defeat, 
where  the  valour  and  discipline  of 
British  troops,  and  the  talents  of 
British  officers,  were  eminently  dis- 
played. A  few  hours  after  my  ar- 
rival, general  Kellermann  caitoe  in 
with  a  flag  of  truce  from  the  French 
general-in-chief,  in  order  to  pro- 
pose an  agreement  for  a  cessation 
of  hostilitiesi  for  the  purpose  of 
concluding  a  convention  for  the 
evacuation  of  Portugal  by  the 
French  troops.  The  enclosed  con- 
tains ^e  several  articles  at  first 

agreed 
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agreed  upon,  and  signed  by  sir  Ar- 
thur Wellesley  and  general  Keller- 
mann ;  but  as  this  was  done  with 
a  reference  to  the  British  admiral, 
who  when  the  agreement  was  com- 
municated to  him,  objected  to  the 
7th  article,  whicii  had  for  its  object 
the  disposal  of  the  Russian  fleet  in 
tbeXagus,  it  was  finally  concluded, 
that  lieutenant-colonel  Murray, 
quarter-master- general  to  the  Bri- 
tish army,  and  general  Kellermann, 
should  proceed  to  the  discussion  of 
the  remaining  articles,  and  finally 
to  conclude  a  convention  for  the 
evacuation  of  Portugal,  subject  to 
the  ratification  of  the  French  ge- 
neral-in-cliief,  and  the  British  com- 
manders by  sea  and  land.— After 
considerable  discussion  and  repeat* 
ed  reference  to  me,  which  rendered 
it  necessary  for  me  to  avail  myself 
of  the  limited  period  latterly  pre- 
scribed for  the  suspension  of  hosti- 
lities, in  order  to  move  the  army 
forwards,  and  to  place  the  several 
columns  upon  the  routes  by  which 
they  were  to  advance,  the  conven- 
tion was  signed,  and  the  ratification 
exchanged  the  30th  of  last  month. 
That  no  time  might  be  lost  in  ob- 
taining anchorage  for  the  transports 
and  other  shipping,  which  had  for 
some  days  been  exposed  to  great 
peril  on  this  dangerous  coast,  and 
to  insure  the  communication  be- 
tween the  army  and  the  victuallers, 
which  was  cut  off  by  the  badness  of 
the  weather,  and  the  surf  upon  the 
shore ;  I  sent  orders  to  the  bufis, 
and 42nd  regiments,  which  were  on- 
board of  transports  with  sir  C.  Cot- 
ton's fleet,  to  land  and  take  posses- 
sion of  the  fort  of  the  Tagus,  when- 
ever the  admiral  thought  it  proper 
to  do  so.  This  was  accordingly 
carried  into  execution  yesterday 
morning,  when  the  forts  of  Cascais, 


St.  Julian  and  Bugio,  were  evacu* 
ated  by  the  French  troops,  and 
taken  possession  of  by  ours*  As  I 
landed  in  Portugal,  entirely  unac- 
quainted with  the  actual  state  of 
the  French  army,  and  many  cir- 
cumstances of  a  local  and  incidental 
nature,  which  doubtless  had  great 
weight  in  deciding  the  question ; 
my  own  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
expediency  of  expelling  the  French 
army  frjom  Portugal,  by  means  of 
the  convention  the  late  defeat  had 
induced  the  French  general-in-chief 
to  solicit,  instead  of  doing  so  by  a 
continuation  of  hostilitiesi  was 
principally  founded  on  the  great 
importance  of  time,  which  the  sea- 
son of  the  year  rendered  peculiarly 
valuable,  and  which  the  enemy 
could  easily  have  consumed  in  the 
protracted  defence  of  the  strong 
places  they  occupied,  had  terms  of 
convention  been  refused  them-— > 
When  the  suspension  of  arms  was 
agreed  upon,  the  army  under  the 
command  of  sir  John  Moore  had 
not  arrived ;  and  doubts  were  even 
entertained,  whether  so  large  a 
body  of  men  could  be  landed  on  an 
open  and  a  dangerous  beach ;  and, 
that  being  effected,  whether  the  sup- 
ply of  so  large  an  army  with  pro- 
visions from  the  ships  could  be  pro- 
vided for,  under  all  the  disadvan- 
tages to  which  the  shipping  were 
exposed.  During  the  negotiation, 
the  former  difficulty  was  overcome 
by  the  activity,  zeal,  and  intelli- 
gence, of  captain  Malcolm,  of  the 
Donegal,  and  the  officers  and  men 
under  his  orders ;  but  the  possibi- 
lity of  the  latter  seems  to  have  been 
at  an  end,  nearly  at  the  moment 
when  it  was  no  longer  necessary. 
Captain  Dairy mple,  of  the  IQth 
dragoons,  my  military  secretary, 
will  have  the  honour  of  delivering 

to 
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to  your  lordship  this  dispatch.  He 
is  fully  informed  of  whatever  has 
been  done  under  my  orders,  rela- 
tive to  the  service  on  which  I  have 
been  employed,  and  can  give  any 
explanation  thereupon  that  may  be 
required.  Hew  Dalrymple, 

Lieut.-general. 
[A  suspension  of  arms  agreed 
upon  between  sir  A.  Wellesley  and 
general  Kellermann,  on  the  2S2nd  of 
August,  was  the  basis  of  the  follow- 
ing convention  ;  the  seventh  article 
of  that  preliminary  treaty  (which 
was  afterwards  rejected  by  sir  C. 
Cotton)  stipulated  that  the  Russian 
fleet  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  Tagus,  unmolested)  as  long 
as  it  thought  proper,  or  to  return 
home.] 

DcfinitiveConventiovfortheEvacu" 
ation  of  Portugal  by  the  French 
Army, 

The  generals  commandinginchief 
the  British  and  French  armies  in 
Portugal,  having  determined  to  ne- 
gotiate and  conclude  a  treaty  for 
the  evacuation  of  Portugal  by  the 
French  troops,  on  the  basis  of  the 
agreement  entered  into  on  the  22d 
inst.  for  a  suspension  or  hostilities, 
have  appointed  the  undermentioned 
officers  to  negotiate  the  same  in 
their  names,  viz, : — On  the  part  of 
the  general-in-chief  of  the  British 
army,  lieut.-colonel  Murray,  quar- 
ter-master-general, and  on  the  part 
of  the  general-in-chief  of  the  French 
army,  M.  Kellermann,  general  of 
division ;  to  whom  they  have  given 
authority  to  negociate  and  conclude 
a  convention  to  that  effect,  subject 
to  their  ratification  respectively, 
and  to  that  of  the  admiral  com- 
manding the  British  fleet  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Tagus.  Those  two 
officers,  after  exchanging  their  full 


powers,  have  agreed  upon  the  arti- 
cles which  follow: — Art.  I.  All 
the  places  and  forts  in  the  kingdom 
of  Portugal  occupied  by  the  French 
troops  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the 
British  army  in  the  state  in  which 
they  are  at  the  period  of  the  signa- 
ture of  the  present  convention.— 
Art.  n.  The  French  troops  shall 
evacuate  Portugal  with  their  arms 
and  baggage ;  they  shall  not  be 
considered  as  prisoners  of  war,  and 
on  their  arrival  in  France,  they 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  serve.— Art. 
III.  The  English  government  shall 
furnish  the  means  of  conveyance 
for  the  French  army,  which  shall 
be  disembarked  in  any  of  the  ports 
of  France  between  Rochefort  and 
L'Orient  inclusively.— Art.  IV. 
The  French  army  shall  carry  with 
it  all  its  artillery  of  French  calibre, 
with  the  horses  belonging  to  it,  and 
the  tumbrils  supplied  with  .sixty 
rounds  per  eun.  All  other  artif- 
lery.  ar^s,  and  ammunition,  as  also 
the  military  and  naval  arsenals, 
shall  be  given  iip  to  the  British  ar- 
my and  navy,  in  the  state  in  which 
they  may  be  at  the  period  of  the 
ratification  of  the  convention.— 
Art.  V.  The  French  army  shall 
carry  with  it  all  its  equipments, 
and  all  that  is  comprehended  under 
the  name  of  property  of  the  army ; 
that  is  to  say,  its  military  chest, 
and  carriages  attached  to  the  field 
commissariat  and  field  hospitals; 
or  shall  be  allowed  to  dispose  of 
such  part  of  the  same  on  its  ac- 
count as  the  commander-in-chief 
may  judge  it  unnecessary  Co  em- 
bark. In  like  manner,  all  indivi- 
duals of  the  army  shall  be  at  liber- 
ty to  dispose  of  their  private  pro- 
perty of  every  description,  with 
full  security  hereafter  for  the  pur- 
chasers.— Art.  VI.    The    cavalry 
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are  to  embark  their  horses,  as  also  hundred  and  fiftyt  or  two  hundced 
the  generals  and  other  officers  of  men  at  a  time.  A  sufficient  num- 
all  ranks.  It  is,  however,  fully  ber  of  French  medical  officers  shall 
understood,  that  the  means  of  con-  be  left  behind  to  attend  tbem«— 
veyance  for  horses  at  the  disposal  Art.  X.  As  soon  as  the  vessels  em* 
of  the  British  commanders  are  very  ployed  to  carry  the  army  to  France 
limited ;  some  additional  convey-  shaJl  have  disembarked  in  the  bar- 
ance  may  be  procured  in  the  port  hours  specified,  or  in  any  other  of 
of  Lisbon ;  the  number  of  horses  the  ports  of  France  to  which  stress 
to  be  embarked  by  the  troops  shall  of  weather  may  force  them,  every 
not  exceed  six  hundred ;  and  the  facility  shall  be  given  them  to  re- 
number embarked  by  the  staff  shall  turn  to  England  without  delay, 
not  exceed  two  hundred.  At  all  and  security  against  capture  until 
events,  every  facility  will  be  given  their  arrival  in  a  friendly  port.— • 
to  the  French  arm^  to  dispose  of  Art.  XI.  The  French  army  shall 
the  horses  belongmg  to  it  which  be  concentrated  in  Lisbon,  and 
cannot  be  embarked. — Art.  Vll.  witliin  a  distance  of  about  two 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  embark-  leagues  irom  it.  The  English  ar- 
ation,  it  shall  take  place  in  three  my  will  approach  within  three 
divisions,  the  last  of  which  will  be  leagues  of  the  capital,  and  be  so 
principally  composed  of  the  garri-  placed  as  to  leave  about  one  league 
aons  of  the  places,  the  cavalry,  the  between  the  two  armies. — Art.  aI1» 
artillery,  the  sick,  and  the  equip-  The  forts  of  St.  Julien,  the  Bugio, 
ment  of  the  army.  The  first  divi-  and  Cascais,  shall  be  occupiea  by 
sion  shall  embark  within  seven  days  the  British  troops  on  the  ratifica- 
of  tlie  date  of  the  ratification,  or  tion  of  the  convention.  Lisbon 
sooner,  if  possible. — Art.  VIII.  The  and  its  citadel,  together  with  the 
garrisons  of  Elvas,'  and  its  forts,  forts  and  batteries,  as  far  as  the 
and  of  Peniche  and  Palmela,  will  lazaretto  or  Trafuria  on  one  sidcp 
be  embarked  at  Lisbon :  that  of  and  fort  St.  Joseph  on  the  other, 
Almaida  at  Oporto,  or  the  nearest  inclusively,  shall  be  given  up  on  the 
harbour.  They  will  be  accompa-  embarkation  of  the  second  division, 
nied  on  their  march  by  British  com-  as  shall  also  the  harbour,  and  all 
missaries  charged  with  providing  armed  vessels  in  it  of  every  descrip- 
for  their  subsistence  and  accommo-  tion,  with  their  rigging,  sails,  stores, 
dation.— .Art.  IX.  All  the  sick  and  and  ammunition.  The  fortresses 
wounded  who  cannot  be  embarked  of  Elvas,  Almaida,  Peniche,  and 
with  the  troops  are  intrusted  to  Palmela,  shall  be  given  up  as  soon 
the  British  army.  They  are  to  be  as  the  British  troops  can  arrive  to 
taken  care  of  whilst  they  remain  in  occupy  them.  In  the  mean  time 
this  country,  at  the  expense  of  the  the  general-in-chief  of  the  British 
British  government,  under  the  con-  army  will  give  notice  of  the  present 
dition  of  the  same  beingreimbursed  convention  to  the  garrisons  of  those 
by  France  when  the  final  evacu*  places,  as  also  to  the  troops  before 
ation  is  effected.  The  English  go-  them,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  all 
vemment  will  provide  for  their  re-  farther  hostilities.— -Art.  XIOU 
turn  to  France,  which  shall  take  Commissaries  shall  be  named  on 

place  by  detachinents  of  about  ooe  both  sides^  to  regulate  and  accele- 
rate 


fate  tte  extcolion  0I  ibtmtnsim^  Anriiif  a#  ptrM  of  A»  MH|ifib 

meats   «|^reed  opon-^Arl.  ImT^  tS»P'<»f ?tfiit  tbutilry  by-th»  F^iwlll 

Should  their  ante  doubts  w  tatiw  iraiy ;  ihid  all  thmia  mo  hafna  ftili. 

fneaning  of  any  articte»  k  wilt  M  titaed  10  Iha  nctdM  of  ttlaJr  OK 

explained  favouraiiVf  to  the  Fmdt  pkqriiMnitiy  or  bato  aeoi^pted^  dhMM 

army.— Art.  XV.  From  the  date  tbus  onddr  tbe  FreiMsii.*  gofMai%: 

of  the  ratifieation  of  the  (ireaesl  neat,  are  placed  wader  the  ptdttW 

convention,  all  arreari  of  centrlMi^  tioii  of  the  BrilMl  fWinatMiileiyi 

tioiid,  requintions,  or  daina  wtiar-'  tihej-rfidl  anttiiBi  te  isftity  iii'thaii 

ever,  of  the  French  goTemment^^  lieiioaB  or  ttrOperty,  H  ncH:  hiwiMf 

against  subjects  of  Portugal,  or  ase  been  at  tbeb  optlBa  to  be  ebedieN^ 

other  individuals  reaidiiig  ia  thM  or  not  to  this  mecb  gefteiiMMMillf 

country,  founded  od  the  occupii  tbej  01^  dao  al  IHierff  :M  ifftti 

tion  of  Portugal  by  the  FrealA,  thenaelfes  of  the  atqyolatiooe  ^ 

troops  in  Dec.l807,wbidkwnr««t  tho    latfr  artMeif^Arf  XVflftr 

have  been  paid  up,  are  caneeiM  $  Ihit-  Sbanish  troope  detained  M' 

andallsequestrauomiiaidopoafhett  board  soip*  in  the  port  of  LUM 

property,  moveable  or  iwaiievBahlil  ihail  he  gitea '  ifc^  ie  the^  csHMMUi^ 

are  removed,  and  the  ftee  dispMA  ties  41 1  ehwfef  fteBthish  way^h^ 

of  the  same  is  restored  to  the  |jlrb-  fwgagei-to  obtain  of  the  fliiaehiJy 


per  owners — Art.  XYI.  itil  irik  to  featare  auoh  Itamti  inlHael» 

jects  of  France,  or  of  noMin  hi  ottbei!  vBtanry  or  civi^  M^M^^ 

friend^ip  or  alliance  with  VinHMb,  have  been  detained'ht-Spahi  wiw 

domiciliated  in  Portugal,  or  odii*  oat1»ingt0tenhibnttte,«jrta4}efiii^ 

dentally  in  this  coootiy-,  i(pRhe  ae^nehcet  of  ndUtary  operaJiniH- 

protected :  their  property  of  Ovety  but  on  ooeaalon  of  tiMrotoirreooiii' 

kind,  moveable  and  immoveabk^  of  the  29th  of  last  Mw,  and  tihh 

shall  be  respected ;  and  they  sliidl  dm  immediatelt  ftriloinng;<^AHk 

be  at  liberty  either  to  accompany  XlX.  -There  shnlbe  in  hninediatifr 

the  French  army,  or  to  remam  in  exchange  estalMished  fbr  all  ranke 

Portugal.  In  either  case  their  prob  of  prisoners   made  m  Fdr^igllb 

perty  is  guaranteed  to  themr  with  since  the  OonitaeocemeQ|  of'  ft0 

the  liberty  of  retaining  or  of  dispo*  present  hojrtiUth»»— Art.  XX*  Hoi^ 

sing  of  it,  and  passing  the  produce  tagea  of  the  rank  of  field  eiluaJi; 

of  the  sale  thereof  into  Fhince,  or  shall  be  mutiiidly  fhmUbed  on  ttif 

any  other  country  where  they  auif  p*rt  of  the  BntUn  army  and  Maqpk 

fix  their  residence,  the  apace  of  one  and  on  that  of  the  Fraodi  arani' 

year  being  allowed  them  fpit  that  Ibr  tke  redproeal  guamotee  of  tpi 

purpose.    It  is  fully  underatood  present  convention*    The  oAoeth 

that  shipping  is  excepted  from  this  of  die  British  anny  sbaUbe  reatoi||f 

arrangement,  only,  however,  in  ao  on  the  eomptetieB  of  the  ertidil 

far  as  regards  leilving  the  port ;  which  ceneem  the  mfasy  s  land  fl|^ 

and  that  none  of  the  stipulations  officers  of  the  niivy  on  the  disei^ 

above-mentioned  can  be  made  tte  harkation  of  the  FiteDidi  tneeii 

pretext  of  any  commercial  specula^  In  their  own  cottntfv*   'The  Klarb 

tion.^Art.  XVII.    No  native  of  to  UdLO  pkoe  on  tne  tottt  <tf  40 

Portugal    shall    be  rendered  ac*  French  army^— Art.  XXL  It  dudl 

countable  for  his  political  conduct  be  allowed  to  the  general-fa  cMlff 

'  n£ 
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of  the  French  army  to  send  an  of- 
ficer to  France  with  intelligence  of 
the  present  convention.  A  vessel 
will  oe  furnished  by  the  British  ad- 
miral to  convey  him  to  Bourdeaux 
or  Rochefort.— Art.  XXII.  The 
British  admiral  will  be  invited  to 
acconomodate  his  excellency  the 
commander-in-chief,  and  the  other 
principal  officers  of  the  French 
army,  on  board  ships  of  war. 

Done  and  concluded  at  Lisbon 
this  SOth  day  of  August,  1808. 
(Signed) 

Geo.  Murray,  quar.-roas.-gen. 

Kellermann,  le  g6n.  de  division. 

Nous  due  d'Abrantes,  general 
en  chef  de  Parm6e  Fran9aise»  avons 
ratifie  et  ratifions  la  presente  con- 
vention definitive  dans  tons  ses  ar- 
ticles, pour  Hre  execut^e  selon  sa 
forme  et  teneur. 

(Signed)  Le  Due  d*Abr antes. 
Au  quartier  general  de  Lisbonne, 
le  30  Aoiit,  1808. 


Additional  Articles  to  the  Conven- 
tion of  the  30/ A  Aug.  1808. 
Art.  I.  The  individuals  in  the 
civil  employment  of  the  army  made 
prisoners,  either  by  the  British 
troops,  or  by  the  Portuguese  in 
any  part  of  Portugal,  will  be  re- 
stored, as  is  customary,  without  ex- 
change.—Art.  II.  The  French  ar- 
my shall  be  subsisted  from  its  own 
magazines  up  to  the  day  of  em- 
barkation ;  the  garrisons  up  to  the 
day  of  the  evacuation  of  the  fort- 
resses.-—The  remainder  of  the  ma- 
gazines shall  be  delivered  over  in 
the  usual  form  to  the  British  go- 
vernment, which  charges  itself  with 
the  subsistence  of  the  men  and 
horses  of  the  army  from  the  above- 


mentioned  periods  till  their  arrival 
in  France,  under  the  condition  of 
their  being  re-imbursed  by  the 
French  government  for  the  excess 
of  the  expenses  beyond  the  estima- 
tion, to  be  made  by  both  parties,  of 
the  value  of  the  magazines  deliver- 
ed up  to  the  British  army.  The 
provisions  on  board  the  ships  of 
war,  in  possession  of  the  French^ 
army,  will  be  taken  on  account  by 
the  British  government,  in  like 
manner  with  the  magazines  in  the 
fortresses. — Art.  IIL  The  general 
commanding  the  British  troops 
will  take  the  necessary  measures 
for  re-establishing  the  free  circula- 
tion of  the  means  of  subsistence  be* 
tween  the  country  and  the  capital. 
Done  and  concluded  at  Lisbon, 
this  30th  day  of  August^  1808. 
(Signed) 

Geo.  IViuRRAYy  quar.-ma8.-gen. 

Kellermann,  legen.de  division. 
Nous  due  d'Abrantes,  gen6ral 
en  chef  de  I'armee  Fran^aise,  avons 
ratifie  et  ratifions  les  articles  addi- 
tionels  k  la  convention  et  centre, 
pour  etre  ex6cut^s  suivant  leur 
forme  et  teneur. 
Le  Dug  d'Abrantes. 
A.  J.  Dalrymple,  cap.  milit.  sec 

Admiralty-office^  Sept.  16. 

Captain  Halsted,  first  captain  to 
the  squadron  under  the  command 
of  sir  C.  Cotton,  bart.,  commander- 
in-chief  of  his  majesty*s  ships  and 
vessels  on  the  coast  of  Portugal, 
arrived  yesterday  with  dispatches 
to  the  hon.  W.  W.  Pole. 
Hibemitty  off  the  Tagus^  Sept.  3- 

Sir — Enclosed  herewith,  for  the 
information  of  the  lords  commis- 
sioners of  the  Admiralty,  is  a  copy 
of  a  convention,*  entered  into  by 

lieut- 


*  A  copy  ol'  tht  coBveHtioB  enelosed  in  a  letter  from  sir  Hew  DaUympIe. 
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lieut.-col.  Murray  and  gen,  Keller- 
tnaon,  for  the  evacuation  of  Portu- 
gal by  the  French  array;  such  con- 
vention having  been  ratified  by 
lieut.-gen.  sir  Hew  Dalrymple, 
myself,  and  the  French  command- 
er-in-chief. British  troops,  con- 
sisting of  the  3rd  and  42nd  regi- 
ments, were  on  the  2nd  inst.  landed, 
to  occupy  the  forts  of  Cascais,  St. 
Antonio,  St.  Julien,  and  the  Bugio ; 
and  no  time  shall  be  lost  to  embark 
the  French  troops,  agreeably  to  the 
said  convention. — Capt.  Halsted, 
first  captain  of  this  ship,  and  cap- 
tain of  the  fleet,  who  is  the  bearer 
of  these  dispatches  to  their  lord- 
ships, respecting  the  Russian  squa- 
dron in  the  Tag  us,  is  in  full  posses- 
sion of  my  confidence,  and  will  be 
able  to  explain  to  their  lordships 
the  motives  inducing  me  to  ratify 
the  convention  in  question,  as  well 
as  give  any  farther  information 
that  may  be  thought  necessary. 

C.  Cotton. 

Hihcrnia^  off  the  Tagus,  Sept,  4. 

Sir — Herewith  I  have  the  honour 
to  enclose  to  you,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  lords  commissioners  of 
the  Admiralty,  a  copy  of  a  conven- 
tion entered  into  by  me  with  vice- 
admiral  Seniavin,  commanding  the 
Russian  fleet  in  the  Tagus;  by 
which  it  will  appear  to  their  lord- 
ships that  such  fleet  has  been  sur- 
rendered to  me,  to  be  held  by  his 
majesty  as  a  deposit,  until  six 
months  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace  between  Russia  and  Eng- 
land. I  have  charged  capt.  Hal- 
sted,  first  captain  of  the  Hibernia, 
and  captain  of  the  fleet,  with  the 
delivery  of  this  dispatch  to  their 
lordships;  he  was  sent  by  me  to 
negotiate  the  convention  with  vice- 
admiral  Seniavin^  and  will  be  able 


to  explain  every  particulaif.  To 
capt.  Halsted  I  feel  greatly  indebt^ 
ed  for  his  able  advice  and  asaiaU 
ance  upon  all  points  of  service; 
his  zeal  and  diligence  have  been 
exemplary,  and  entitle  him  to  my 
highest  commendation.  Rear-ad- 
miral Tyler  has  been  directed  to 
superintend  the  first  division  of  the 
Russian  fleet,  which  I  purpose  or- 
dering under  his  protection,  imme- 
diately  to  Spithead;  to  him  (since 
with  me)  I  have  been  indebted  for 
every  assistance,  and  to  the  cap« 
tains,  officers,  and  crews  of  those 
ships  that  have  been  employed 
throughout  a  tediously  protracted 
blockade  (by  whom  every  exertion 
has  been  made  with  a  degree  of 
cheerfulness,  doing  them  infinite 
honour).  I  feel  extremely  grate- 
ful, and  deem  it  my  duty  to  offer 
every  possible  testimony  of  my  ap« 
probation  in  their  favour. 

C.  COTTOK. 

Articles  of  a  convention  entered 
into  between  vice-admiral  Senia- 
vin, knight  of  the  order  of  St. 

•  Alexander,  and  other  Russian 
orders,  and  admiral  sir  Charlea 
Cotton,  hart.,  for  the  surrender 
of  the  Russian  fleet,  now  an- 
chored in  the  river  Tagus. 

Art.  I.  The  ships  of  war  of  the 
emperor  of  Russia,  now  in  the  Ta- 
gus, as  specified  in  the  annexed  list, 
shall  be  delivered  up  to  admiral 
Cotton  immediately,  with  all  their 
stores  as  they  now  are,  to  be  sent 
to  England,  and  there  held  as  a  de* 
posit  by  his  Britannic  majesty,  to 
be  restored  to  his  imperial  majesty 
within  six  months  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  peace  between  his  Britan- 
nic majesty,  and  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty the  emperor  of  all  the  Russias. 

Art. 
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Alt.  II.  Vice-admiral  Seniaviiiy 
wiih  the  officers,  tailors,  and  ma- 
rinea,  under  his  command,  to  re- 
turn to  Russia  without  any  condi- 
tion or  stipulation  respecting  their 
future  services;  to  ue  conveyed 
there  in  men  of  vrar,  or  proper  ves- 
ad»f  at  the  expense  of  his  Britannic 
naiesty. 

Done  and  concluded  on  hoard 
the  ship  Twerday,  in  the  Tagus, 
and  on  board  his  Britannic  majes- 
ty's ship  Hibemia,  off  the  mouth 
of  that  river,  the  Srd  day  of  Sept. 
1808.  De  Seniavin, 

Charles  Cotton. 


Report  of  the  Board  of  Inquiry. 
May  it  please  your  Majesty, 

WE  the  underwritten  general 
officers  of  the  army,  in  obedi- 
ence to  your  majesty  s  warrant, 
which  bears  date  the  first  day  of  No- 
vember, 1 808,commandingu8  strict- 
ly to  enquire  into  the  conditions  of 
a  suspension  of  arms,  concluded  on 
the  22nd  of  August,  1808,  between 
your  majesty^s  army  in  Portugal, 
and  the  French  force  in  that  coun- 
try— and  also  into  a  definitive  con- 
vention, concluded  with  the  French 
general  commanding  on  the  81st 
August  following— also  into  all  the 
causes  and  circumstances  (whether 
arising  from  the  previous  operations 
of  the  British  army,  or  otherwise, 
which  led  to  them)-— and  into  the 
conduct,  behaviour,  and  proceed- 
ings of  lieutenant-general  sir  Hew 
Dalrymple,  and  such  other  com- 
mander or  commanders  of  your 
majesty's  forces  in  Portugal ;  and 
of  any  other  person  or  persons,  as 
far  as  the  same  were  connected  with 
the  said  armistice^  suspension  of 


arms,  and  convention— and  to  re- 
port to  your  majesty  a  statement 
thereof,  as  it  shall  appear,  together 
with  our  opinion  thereon,  and  also 
our  opinion,  whether  any,  and 
what,  farther  proceedings  ahonldbe- 
had  thereupon. 

We  have^  at  several  meetinga^ 
perused  and  considered  your  ma- 
jesty's  orders  and  instrucdona,  as 
transmitted  to  us  by  the  right  hon« 
lord  Castlereagh,  your  majeaty^a 
principal  secretary  of  state,  toge- 
ther with  sundry  letters,  and  othier 
papers,  therewith  transmitted— 
And  have  heard  and  examined  lieu* 
tenant-general  sir  Hew  Dalrymple^ 
sir  Harry  Burrard,  and  sir  Artnur 
Wellesley,  and  other  principal  offi* 
cers  employed  on  tibe  said  ezpedi* 
tion,  with  such  witnesses  as  any  of 
them  desired— and  ako  such  other 
persons  as  seemed  to  us  most  likely 
to  give  any  material  information— 
And  in  order  that  your  majesty 
may  be  fully  possessed  of  every  cir- 
cumstance wnich  has  appeared  in 
the  course  of  this  enquiry,  we  beg 
leave  to  lay  before  your  majesty 
the  whole  of  our  examinations  and 
proceedings  to  this  our  report  an- 
nezed.— And  upon  the  most  dili- 
gent aiid  careful  reviewof  the  whole 
matter,  we  do,  in  fiurther  obedience 
to  your  royal  command,  most  ham* 
bly  report  to  your  majesty,  that  it 
appears,  &c.  &c. 

[Here  ibllows  a  statement  of 
facts  reltitve  to  the  arrival  in  Por- 
tugal of  sur  Arthur  Wellesley'a  ex- 
p^itioh  from  Cork— -to  the  ui- 
pearance  of  general  Spencer  off  mo 
Ta^s,  his  return  to  Cadiz,  and  hia 
amval  again  in  Portugal—to  tbo 
operations  of  the  army  up  to  the 
battles  of  the  17th  and  21st— to 
the  junction  of  general  Auckland 

aod 
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and  general  Anstruther's  brigades 
to  the  arrival  of  sir  Harry  Burrard 
and  sir  Hew  Dairy mple — to  the  ar- 
rival and  landing  of  sir  John 
Moore  ;  all  of  which  have  already 
been  given  in  the  official  di^spatches 
published  in  the  Gazette,  in  the 
narratives  of  sir  A.  Weilesley,  sir 
H.  Burrard,  and  sir  Hew  Dalryra- 
pie,  and  in  the  evidence  which 
was  detailed  during  the  sitting  of 
the  Board  of  Enquiry.] 

After  a  description  of  the  battle 
of  Vimeira,  the  report  proceed* 
thus : — Soon  after  twelve,  the  firing 
had  ceased,  and  the  enemy's  cavalry 
were  seen  from  our  left  in  bodiea 
of  about  200,  by  general  Ferguson ; 
and' about  the  same  time  general 
Spencer  saw  a  line  formed,  about 
three  miles  in  front  of  our  centre* 
About  half  past  twelve,  sir  Arthur 
Weilesley  proposed  to  sir  Herry 
Burrard  to  advance  from  his  right, 
with  three  brigades,  upon  Torres 
Vedras,  and  with  the  other  five  bri- 
gades to  follow  the  encmy>  who  had 
been  defeated  by  our  left. 

It  appears  that  the  situation  of 
the  army  at  this  moment  was— -on 
the  right,  major-general  HilFs  bri- 
gade/^whicii  had  not  been  engaged, 
was  on  the  height  behind  Vimeira, 
and  at  a  distance  of  above  three 
miles  from  those  of  generals  Fergu- 
son and  Nightingale  on  the  left.  In 
front  of  Vimeira  and  in  the  centre, 
were  the  brigades  of  Anstruther 
and  Fane,  which  had  been  warmly 
engaged.  Brigadicr-generalBowes  s 
and  Ackland's  brigades  were  ad- 
vanced on  the  heights,  towards  the 
left,  in  support  of  generals  Fergu- 
son and  Nightingale.  Brigadier- 
general  Craufurd's  brigade  was  de- 
tached rather  to  the  rear  of  the  left, 
about  half  a  mile  from  major-gene- 
ral Ferguson,  to  support  the  Por- 
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tuguese    troops,    making  fVont  in 
that  direction.      It  appears,  that 
although  the  enemy  was  completely 
repulsed,  the  degree  of  expeditioQ 
with  which  a  pursuit  could  be  com* 
menced,  considering  the  extended 
position  of  the  army  at  that  time^ 
and   the  precaution    to  be  taken 
against  the  superior  cavalry  of  th<l 
enemy,  must  have  depended  on  va« 
rious  local  circumstances  only  to  he 
calculated  by  those  on  the  spot. 

This  very  circumstance  of  a  su- 
perior cavalry  retarding   our  ad- 
vance, would  allow  the  enemy's 
infantry^    without   any    degree  of 
risk,  to    continue  their  retreat  in 
the  most  rapid    manner,  till  they 
should  arrive  at  any  given  and  acU 
vantageous  point  of  rallying  and 
formation ;    nor  did  sir  A.  Welles* 
ley,  on  the  17th  August,  when  the 
enemy  had  not  half  the  cavalry  as 
on  the  21  St,  pursue  a  more  inconsi- 
derable and  beaten  army  with  any 
marked  advantage.  [Here  passages* 
are  quoted  from  sir  A.  WellesleyV 
dispatches  in  the  Gazette,  in  sup- 
port of  this  statement.^]      Jt  may 
also  be  considered^  that  as  the  at- 
tack on  our  centre  had  been  re-> 
pulsed  long  before  that  on  our  lef^ 
had,  the  attacking  corps,    which^ 
ad  had  been  observed,  was  not  pur- 
sued (but  by  the  20th  dragoons, 
not  exceeding  150)had  time  (above 
an  hour)  to  re-assemble,  and  to  oc-* 
cupy  such  ground  as  might  after- 
wards facilitate  the  retreat  of  their 
right,  and  that  the  enemy  were  ac- 
tually and  visibly  formed  in  one  or 
more  lines,  at  about  three  miles  id 
front  of  the  centre. 

From  theseand  other  fair  military 
grounds,  as  allowed  by  sir  A.  WeU 
lesley  ;  from  those  that  occurred  in 
sir    [i,    Burrard's    first    interview  * 
with  sir  A.  Weilesley;  from  the 
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Utmost  certainty  of  the  immediate 
arrival  of  sir  John  Moore*s  corps, 
which,  if  they  had  not  stopped  at 
Mondego  Bay,  would  have  been  at 
Maceira  on  the  21st;  sir  H.  Bur- 
rard  declined  making  any  further 
pursuit  that  day,  or  ordering  the 
army  to  march  next  morning  early. 
—-(In  this  opinion  sir  H.  Burrard 
8tates,brigadier-general  Clinton  and 
colonel  Murray  concurred.) 

[Here  follows  an  account  of  the 
appointment  of  sir  HewDalrymple; 
his  assuming  the  command;  the  ne- 
gotiation of  the  armistice ;  objec- 
tions of  sir  C.  Cotton,  and  final  con- 
clusion of  the  armistice ;  all  the 
particulars  of  which  have  already 
been  laid  before  the  public.] 

It .  appears  that  when  the  pro- 
posed  treaty  (ratified  by  general 
Junot)  of  the  28th  August,  was 
brought  by  captain  Dalrymple  on 
the  29th  to  head-quarters  at  Ra- 
malhal,  all  the  lieutenant-generals 
(Burrard,  Moore,  Hope,  Fraser 
Wellesley  )were  present,  lord  Paget 
excepted,  because  not  long  pre- 
viously summoned.  The  proposed 
treaty  was,  however,  formally  dis- 
cussed. Minutes  of  proposed  al- 
terations were  taken  by  sir  A. 
Wellesley,  as  laid  before  the  Board, 
and  the  commander  of  the  forces 
has  no  reason  to  believe  that  sir  J. 
Moore,  or  any  of  the  lieutenant- 
generals  that  came  with  him,  ex- 
pressed any  disapprobation  of  the 
state  and  terms  of  the  negotiation. 

The  treaty  with  the  alterations 
proposed  were  re-transmitted  to 
lieutenant-colonel  Murray.  It  ap- 
pears when  the  treaty  concluded  by 
lieutenant-colonel  Murray  on  the 
SOtb,  was  brought  by  him  to  Tor- 
res Vedras  on  the  31st  for  ratifica- 
tion, the  lieutenant-generals  pre- 
sent were  convened,,  and    sir  A. 


Wellesley  was  sent  for.    Lord  Pa-^ 
get,  who  was  at  a  distance,  did  not 
come,  nor  did  sir  A.  Wellesley,  hia 
corps  having  marched  that  morn- 
ing.     The  other  lieutenant-gene- 
rals met  (Burrard,  Moore,    Fra* 
ser,  Hope),  the  alterations  made  by 
lieutenant-colonel    Murray     were 
approved,-  and  the  treaty  then  ra- 
tified  by   the  commancfer  of  the 
forces  (sir  H.  Dalrymple)  with  the 
approbation  of  the  lieutenant-ge- 
nerals present.    Some  of  the  arti- 
cles of  the  treaty  of  the  28th,  be- 
fore objected  to  by  the  lieutenant- 
generals,  were  altered  in  that  of  the 
30th,  and  some  other  good  altera- 
tions liad  been  inserted,  not  before 
suggested.    A  comparison  of  the. 
treaty  of  the  28th,  and  that  rati-* 
fied  will  show  the  alterations.  The 
meetings  of  the  lieutenan^gene^lb 
the  commander  of  the  forcea.did 
not  call,   or  consider  aa  regular 
councils  of  war.    He  sought  to  be- 
nefit from  their  talents  and  expe-- 
rience,  by  consulting  them  on  exi- 
gent cases,  and  by  pursuing  the 
measure  he  might  himself  deem 
most  for  the  good  of  your  majesty's 
service,  ailer  availing  himself  of  the 
advantage  he  might  draw  from  their 
reasonings,  and  he  does  not  recol- 
lect there  was  any  disaentient  opi- 
nion on  the  31st,  as  to  the  ratifica-^ 
tion  of  the  convention.    Itappeara 
that  sir  J.  Moore's  corps  having  ar- 
rived at  Mondego  Bay  on  the  20th 
of  August,  began   to   disembark; 
that  they  re-imbarked,  and  arrived 
off  Maceira  Bay  on  the  24th ;  that 
from  the  25th  to  the  29th,  the^ 
landed  under  considerable  difficuif- 
tie^  and  successively  joined    the 
army  at   Torres  Vedras.      It  ap- 
pears that  some  of  the  prifloipal 
advantages  to  arise  from  the  con- 
vention were,  in  the  contemplation 

of 
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of  tha  goierals,— That  It  imtiiedH  thus  compelled  to  abive  thefe.fiitei^ 
ately  liberated  the  ktngdom  of 'Por-i  and  io  the  tempotaiy  attack  of  thiet 
tugal  from   the  dominion  of  the    city,  much  oalamtty .  and  destrww^ 

French,  thereby  restoring  to  the  tion  must  have  ensued.  AliOi  tlMii^ 

inhabitants  their  capital  and  for*  masters  of  the  Russian  flee^.apA^ 

tresses,   their  principal  sea*port%  of  boats  and  shying' in  the  Tagnsii* 

their   personal   liberty,  properQr^  the  passage  to  the  river  was  ensor^r 

religion,   and  established  govern-  to  tnemt  that  they  oould  Ipvs^dM 

ment.    That  it  relieved  a  great  ex-  fended,  for  a  consideeable  ttm%  itt* 

tent  of  Spanish  frontier  from  all  easi  bank,  and  prevented  the  :«ot» 

apprehensions  of  an  enemy,  and  cupation  of  theTsgusby  oucfleefejr' 

the  whole  of  Spain  from  that  of  that,  with  the  strong  fortresses  rOCi 

having  an  enemy  behind  them,  aftd.  Ale ntejo  in  their  poesessioiit  llh^ 

allowed  all  parts  of  Spain  to  tak^  could  have  protracted  adestmctiirvi, 

more  effective  measures  for  its  de*-  war,  y^ the grcatdetriment  of  Poi^ 

fence ;   as  well  as  permitted  Portoh*  tugal  and  &e  Spanish  cause,  hji 

gal  immediately  to  contribete  for-  finding  emplmaent  for  the  grealeB. 

their  mutual  support.    That  it  en-  part  of- the  british  army,  for  dte 

abled  the  British  army  immediateiy  remainder  ^  the  year,  and  whoatr 

to  enter  Spain,  if  required,  by  oen-  difficulties  and  losses  in  such  .opo^; 

tral  routes  where   it  transported  nOion  most  have  been  very  cqmnv^ 

the  French  force  to  a  very  distant  derable. .  Itapp^urs,  thai  the  fortft^ 

part  of  their  own  coast,  &r  re*  on  the  Tasus  were  taken  posseftvt 

moved  from  the  Spanish  frontier,  8ioa.ofonttie2od«tfSepteoiber,li|^ 

That  it  immediately  released  4,000  the  British  troeps,  and  tlMt  pQii> 

Spanish  soldiers,  and  sent  them  to  was  then  opened  to-  our  sbijpptaig^;, 

the  defence  of  Catalonia;   it  also  That  on  the  5th  the  army  had  ki? 

released  from  the  Portuguese  fron-  right  at  St.  Julien's,  and  its  left  oi^ 

tier  another  body  of  2,000  Spanish  the  heights  of  Bellas:  that  on  this 

troops.    The  Portuguese  army  also  8th  or  9th,  a  British  corps  marched 

became  disposable  for  the  common  into  Lisbon,  to  ensure  the  tranquil* . 


cause.     To  the  men  of  war  and  lity  of  that  city,  during  the 

transports,  which  at  this  season  of  barkation  of  the  enemy,  who  wer«. 

the  year  with  great  difficulty  could  all  sent  off  (except  thelast  divisiont^ 

keep  their  station  near  the  coast,  who  were  purposely  detained)  b^^ 

and  on  whose  presence  the  supplies  fore  the  end  of  the  months  eaA^ 

and  operations  of  the  army   de-  part  of  the  army  was  then  actuaUv- 

pended,  the  opening  of  the  Tagus  on  its  route  towards  the  Spaolsk' 

afforded  immediate  shelter.     It  is  frontier* — It  appearSi-.that  during 

further  urged  by  the  generals,  as  the  discussioot  and  afterwards  dar^ 

much  more  than  probable,  that  if  iog  the.  execution  of.  the  coaven*/ 

the  enemy  had  been  required  to  lay  tion,  much  firmness  was  sluKm,  ip^ 

down  their  arms,  and  would  sur-  resisting  the  pretensiona  and  intfl0% 

render  prisoners  of  war,  they  would  pretations  of  the  enemy  i  evsfiri 

not  have  complied ;    but  if  driven  stipulation  being  restricted,  to  if4 

to  extremity,  that  they  would  have  fair,  honourable,  andgnmasatiad^ 

retired  upon  Lisbon,  reinforced  by  meanitig,  and  the  Frencb  obi  ak^ 

6,000  Russians,who  must  have  been  lowed  to  carry  o£^  but  oUi^ed  la 
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dbgorge  plunder,  which  they  af- 
fected to  consider  as  private  pro- 
perty.   It  appears  that  pains  were 
taken  to  misrepresent  and  raise  a 
daniour  in  Portugal  against  this 
convention ;  but  when  it  was  ge- 
nerally known,  and  its  effects  felt, 
tlie  people  of  Lisbon,  and  of  the 
country,  seem  to  have  expressed 
their  gratitude  and  thanks  for  the 
benefits  attending  it.    It  has  been 
urged  by  sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  and 
allowed  by  major-general  Spencer, 
that  in  Egypt,  in  1801  (after  the 
victory  of  the  21st  of  March,  the 
French  having  thrown  their  whole 
force  into  Alexandria  and  Grand 
Cairo,  about  10,000  men  in  each 
place),  that  at  the  siege  of  Alex- 
andria, in  August,  the  country  was 
in  the  full  possession  of  the  British 
and  Turks.     The  garrison,  cut  off 
from    every    possibility   of  relief, 
and  could  only  have  held  out  some 
days,    when    a    capitulation    was 
granted  to  it,  September  the  2nd,  as 
favourable  as    the   convention    of 
Cintra  to  the  army  of  Junot  (of 
24,000   French,  and  6,000    Rus- 
sians), and  perfectly  similar  in  all 
the  cnief  articles  of  men,  baggage, 
artillery,    conveyance,    &c.    also, 
that  the  same  terms  had  been  pre- 
viously granted  to  the  garrison  of 
Cairo,  under  much  the  same  cir- 
cumstances.     Bj  these  two  con- 
ventions,   or  capitulations^    above 
20,000  French  evacuated  Egypt, 
and  the  British  army  was  left  dis- 
posable for  other  purposes.      On 
the  whole,    it  appears,    that  the 
operations  of  the  army  under  sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  from  his  landing 
In  Mondego  Bay  the  Ist  of  August, 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  action 
at  Vimeira,  the  2l8t  of   August, 
were  highly  honourable  and  suc- 
cessful^ and  such  as  might  be  ex- 


pected from  a  distingoished  general, 
at  the  head  of  a  British  anmy  of 
13,000  men,  augmented  on  the  dOth: 
and  31st  to  17,000,  deriving  onljr 
some  small  aid  from  a  Portugueae 
corps  ( 1 ,600  men  )  and  a^inst  whom 
an  enemy  not   exceedmg    14,000 
men  in  the  field  was  opposed ;  and 
this  before  the  arrival  of  a  very 
considerable    reinforcement    from 
England,  under  lieu  tenant-general 
sir  John  Moore,  which,  however^ 
did  arrive  and  join  the  army,  from 
the  25th  to  the  30th  of  Augoat. 
It  appears  a  point   on  which  no 
evidence  adduced  can  enaUe  the 
board  to  pronounce,  with  confi- 
dence,   whether  or  not  a  puraoit 
after  the  battle  of  the  2l8t,  could 
have  been  efficacious  ;  nor  can  the 
board  feel  confident  to  determine 
on  the  expedience  of  a   forward* 
movement  to  Torres  Vedcas,  when, 
sir  Harry  Burrard  has  stated  weigh- 
ty considerations  against  such   a 
measure.    Further,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  so  many  collateral  cir- 
cumstances, could  not  be  known  in 
the  moment  of  the  enemy's   re- 
pulse, as  afterwards  became  clear 
to  the  army,  and  have  been  repre- 
sented to  the  board«     And  consi- 
dering the  extraordinary  circum-, 
stances  under  which  two  new  com- 
manding generals  arrived  from  the 
ocean,  and  joined  the  army  (the 
one  during,  and  the  otlier  immedi- 
ately after,  a  battle,    and  those, 
successively  superseding  eachother, 
and  both  the  original  commander 
within  the  space  of  24^  hours )» it  it 
not  surprising  that  the  army  was' 
not  carried  forward,  until  the  se- 
cond day  after  the  action,  from  the 
necessity  of  the  generals  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  actual  state  of 
things,  and  of  their  aripy,    and 
proceeding  accotdingly. 

It 
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it  appears  ^fttke  comrentloB'^of  *MSi*  JthoaUit  €km§ittk 

Gintra  m  ail  its  |>rogreH  and  eo»-  Qj^t  I>ec.  S7v  I80Bcr6 

dittiott,  or  at  least  ^1  the  principal  'In  coawf|iiettce.f>f  the  -fpHoiriii^ 

articles  o(  it,  were  not  objected  to  'letter  from  hia  rofjral  higbhew  Ae 

•fay  the  fiye  distinguished  lieutenant  icommander  in  ohmf  to  ^eaeral^ilr 

'generals  of  that  army ;  and  'otUr  David  I>DndaB|  as-preaidtent,  tis^h 

general  officers  wfa6  were  oti  that  -  '-^a 

aervice,    whom  ire  fiave  hnid'ati  Hotm  QumrtUtDee.Kfik9M* 


opportunity  to  'ezlainnie^  luive  idso    .    €h[&-^The  jac%e^Tocat»«g( 
xdncorred  in  the  ^f(re^tadnnitfl|[ai    hd  kaTiag  ^Hvi^ed  to  nairfeertte 


that  ivere  iaimediateljr  gained^  'to    hid  before  bia  ntiajett^y  the 
the  country  of  Portugu,  to  the    papen  and  dodneiit%  ^■^■^'■■■^ 
arniy  and  navy,  and  to  the  general.  «11  the  e»aiftM<itioni.lBUttd  ^pracatf 
service,  by  the  condosibn  of  tbe    in^  taksenb^r^te'-boara  df  1»- 
Gonvention  ^t   that  tiaie.<<^^On  a    omry,  of  which  yoti  are  the^i^nat 
consideration  of  all  oircttniilalieda»    dent,  CMether  with   your  ^repDit 
as  set  forth  in  this  report,  we  most    and  opiiwon-  opon  the  whole  oifim 
^luihbly  subniit  oar  opinion,  that    late  opeiationa  of  his  majesty 'a^Uf* 
no  further  military  proceadhiff  is    ciM  io  rortogal,  as  eonnected -«Mi 
necessary  on  that  aubjeel.    w-    the  amiitioe  aid  aubsequent  cotK 
cause,  howsoever  some  of  ils,  may   :¥aDtion  of  Cintra„  I  thinkit  incom- 
differ  in  our  sentiments  rttipeetiBg    -bent  on  700  to  state  to  yoch- tbiC 
the  fitness  of  the  cotivelHiOttift4he    although-  tbe  report  is  fiiily  4f- 
relative  situation  of  theltwo  anaie%    laHed,  and  perfectly  explafikftiiy 
it  is   our  unanimoas  oedafatioiii    of  all  the  transactions  as  they  afp^ 
that  unque8tionable;Zeal  Attdten-    paaifd  in  evidence  before  J9m 
ness  appear  throughout   t6   haTO    yet  upon  a  dueconsidera^on  of  ^ 
been  exhibited  by  lieutenant-gene-    whole  matter,  it  certainly  appeaia 
rals  sir  Hew  Dalrymf^,  sir  flarxy    that  your  opinion  upon  the  condU 
Burrard,  and  sir  Arthur  Welle^inry    tions  of  the  armistice  and  conven* 
as  well  as  that  the  ardour  and  gal-    tion,  which  tbe  aronk  of  his  oif- 
lantry  of  the  rest  of  the  [officers    jesty*s    Warrant  expressly   enjoin 
and  soldiers,   on  every    oocanqH    should  bi^  stribtiv  exammed,.  iii- 
during  this  expedition,  have  done    quired  into,   aaa  reported  iipoB» 
honour  to  the  troops,  and  reflected    has  beol  altogether  omitted.     I 
lustre    on    your    majesty's  arms,    feel  it  my  duty,  therefore,  to  call 
All  which  y  most  dutifully  submit-    your  attention  to  these  two  prhaci- 
ted*  pal  features  of  this  important  C8ae» 

the  armiiftice  and  convention,  and 
(Signed)  to  desire  that  you  imay  be  pleased 

David  Dukdas,  general,     to  take  the  same  a^un  into  yoqr 
MoiRA,  general.  most  serious   consideratioii,    'a4d 

Peter  Craig,  general.  aubjoiii  to  the  opinion  wbidi  .jrw 

Hbathfield,  general.  have  alieadjr  given  apoa  the  other 

Pem)broke,  lieut-gen.  pointk  submitted  to  Tonr  examina- 

6.  NuGEWT,  lieut-gen.  tion  and  inquiry,  whether,  udder 

Ol.  Nicolls,  lieut.-gen.       all  due  oircomstancea  whkb  «ppe|ir 
22d  Dec.  1806.  in  evidence  befora  yoU|  on  thorise- 

fetiwe 
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latiye  situation  of  the  two  armies, 
on  the  22nd  of  August  1808,  it  is 
your  opinion  that  an  armistice  was 
advisable,  and  if  so,  whether  the 
terms  of  that  armistice  were  such 
as  ought  tohavebeen  agreed  upon; 
a  id  whether  upon  a  like  consider- 


ence  of  opinion  exists  among  the 
members  of  the  board,  which  may 
probably  produce  a  dissent  from 
the  majority  upon  these  very  ques- 
tions. You  will  be  pleased,  there- 
fore, to  desire  such  of  themeroberaaa 
may  be  of  a  different  opinion  from 


ation  of  the  relative  situation  of    the  majority  upon  these  two  quet- 


ihe  two  armies  subsequent  to  the 
armistice,  and  when  all  the  British 
forces  were  landed,  it  is  your  opi- 
nion that  a  convention  was  advisa- 
ble, and  if  so,  whether  the  terms 
of  that  convention  were  such  as 
ought  to  have  been  agreed  upon. — 
I  am  the  more  desirous  that  you 

should  resume  the  consideration  of  when  the  said  letter  having 
these  two  points,  the  armistice  and  read,  they  agreed  that  the  follow-*^ 
convention,  as  it  appears  upon  the  ing  questions  should  be  puttoeacA 
face  of  your  report,  that  a  differ-    of  the  members  of  the  board  : 


tions,  to  record  upon  the  face  of 
the  proceedings  their  reasons  finr 
such  dissent.    I  am,  Sir  yours, 

( Signed  )  Fbedebick, 

Commander  in  Chie£ 
General  Sir  D.  Dundas,  K,  B. 

The   board    met    this    day   at 
the  judge-advocat&^eneral's  office^ 


Approve. 
Lt-gen.  Nicoll?. 
Lt-gen.    Sir    G.    Nu* 

gent 
Earl  of  Pembroke. 
Lord  Heathfield. 
General  Craig. 
Gen.  sir  D.  Dundas. 

Approve. 

Lt^gen.  Sir  G.  Nugent. 
Gen.  Lord  Heathfield. 
General  Craig. 
Gen.  Sir  D.  Dundas 


(Signed) 


DisapproTO. 
Earlof  Moira. 


^Do  you,  or  do  you" 
not  approve  of  the 
armistice  as  conclu- 
ded upon  the  22nd  of  •» 
August,  1808,  in  the 
relative  situation  of 
the  two  armies  ? 


rDo  you,  or  do  you^ 
not  approve  of  the 
convention  as  con- 
cluded upon  the  31st      

of  August,  1808,  in  (  Earl  of  Moira. 
the     relative     situa- 
tion  of  the  two  ar- 
mies. 

David  DuNDAf,  President 


Disapprove. 

Lt.'Gen.  Nicolls. 
Earl  of  Pembroke 


My  reason  for  considering  the 
armistice  as  advisable  on  the  22d  of 
August  wat!,  because  the  enemy 
had  been  able  to  retire  after  the 
battle  of  the  21st,  and  take  up  a 
strong  defensive  position. 

Ol.  Nicolls,  L.  G. 

I  think,  considering  the  great 
increase  of  our  force  from  the  first 
suspension  of  hostility  to  the  defi- 
nitive signing  of  the  convention, 


added  to  the  defeat  the  enemy  had 
suffered,  sir  H.Dalryinple  was  fully 
entitled  to  have  insisted  upon  more 
favourable  terms. 

Ol.  Nicolls,  L.  G. 
I  approve  of  the  armistice,  after 
a  due  consideration  of  the  relative 
situations  of  the  two  armies  on  the 
evening  of  the  22d  of  August,  but 
I  cannot  fully  approve  of  the.whole 
of  the  convention,  after  a  due  con- 
sideration 
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^deratidii  of  the  relative  aftHation 
of  tlie  -two  armies  at  that  time ; 
becatiae  it  does  uot  appear  to  me 
that,  in  the  progress  of  the  nego- 
tiation,  sufficient  stress  was   laid 
upon  the  -great  advantages  which 
had  resultedi    or  were  likely  to 
result,  from  the  former  suce^sful 
operaUons  <^  the  British  army  in 
the  field— 'fit>m   the  considerable 
reinforcements  which  had  joined  it, 
subsequent  to  the  commencement 
of  the  negotiati'on — from  the  cause 
in  which  the  British  army  was  en- 
gaged being  the  cause  of  Portugal 
which  gave  good  reason  to  reckon 
upon  the  good  will,  if  not  upon  the 
active  assistance,  of  the  majority  of 
the  inhabitants;  and  also,  n'om  the 
unusual  readiness  which,  as  it  ap* 
pears  to  me,  was  manifested  by  ge* 
neral  Junot  to  ^  enter  into  negotia* 
tion,  and  by  the  French  negotiator 
to  accede  to  terms  as  they  were 
proposed,  and  to  such  construction 
as  lieut.-gen.  sir  Hew  DalrympU 
put  upon  them  in  some  instances, 
where  they  might  have  borne  a  dif- 
ference of  interpretation,    t  there- 
fore   think    it    probable  for    the 
above  reasons,  that  if  less  favour^ 
able  terras  to  the  French  army  had 
been    insisted  upon,    they  would 
have  been  acceded  to. 

Pembroke,  Lieut.-gen. 

I  feel  less  awkwardness  in  obey- 
ing the  order  to  detail  my  senti- 
ments on  the  nature  of  the  conven- 
tion, because  that  I  have  already 
joined  in  the  tribute  of  applause 
due  in  other  respects  to  the  officers 
concerned.  My  opinion,  there- 
fore, is  only  opposed  to  theirs  on 
a  question  of  judgment,  where 
their  talents  are  likely  to  have  so 
much  more  weight,  as  to  render  the 
profession  of  my  difference,  even 


on  tbM  iHihte;'*ii(<mewlkat'j^ 
The  diily  is,"hlDhyever,-  imp^tfbnv 
on  me  not  to  disguise  ot  qftaflfy  th^ 
deductions  which  I  haye  tniide'ddiB 
ring  this 'hiye8tieation.^;A.a8ntiii^ 
tice  simply  might  not  biave  foa^ 
objectionable,    because  sir  /  He«| 
Dalryihple^  eneictiDg  hourly  jW 
arrival  of  sfar  John  "Moore's  d^ 
sion,  might  aeetnore  adVantiM  t3||if 
himself  in*  a  short  stispeiJiiim'fr'^ 
hostilities,  than  what  me  !Mw 
could  draw  fVom  it ;  bot'av' tllle 
mistice  involved,  and  in  fkd  esHif} 
blished  the  idiole  prindiths  of  Atf 
convention,  I  cannot  aefmrate's 
from  the  latter.— 9ir  A.  Welliesli^ 
has  stated,  diat  he  conslderied  m 
force,  at  the  commencement  of  tlii 
march  from  iliO'Mond^gb  river.  Mi 
sufficient  to  drive  th^  French  fr<k£ 
their  positions  on  tho  Tsgtuk '  tfalif 
force  is  aubseqiiently'  joined  iijf 
above  4,000  British  troops,  oniKr 
geo^ala  An^trdttier  and  Acikfiudodf 
The  French  make  an  attatk  wiw 
their  whole  dispbsablestrengih^aniS 
are  repulsed  with  heavvlo88,thougv 
but  a  part  of  the  British  army  is^ 
brought  into  action.    It  is  difficqfil 
to  conceivethat  the  prospects  which 
sir  A.  Wellesley  entertained  c6ifld[ 
be  unfavourably  altered  by  theiliL 
events,  even  had  not  the  €ertainQ|[^ 
of  speedy  reinforcements  to  the 
British  army  exi8ted.«-It  is  urged^ 
that  had  the  French  been  pushed! 
to  extremity,    they  would   have' 
crossed  the  Tagus,  and  have  pro^^ 
tracted  the   campaign   in  such  al 
manner  as  to  have  &ustrated  thia 
more  important  view^of  the  Br|Ush| 
geDerals—namelyjSendiogsuccbutfii 
into  Spain.— This    measure'  mijhii 
have  been  equally  feasible  for  tho 
French  if  no  victory  had  been  ob» 
tained  over  tbete ;  but  I  confesa 
that  the  chance  of  such  an  attempt 

seems 
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aeemi  to  me  asiumed  agaiost  pro- 
bability. Sir  Hew  Dalr^mple  notices 
what  he  calls  **  the  critical  and  em- 
barrassed state  of  Junot,"  before 
that  general  has  been  pressed  by 
the  mitish  army :  and,  in  explana- 
tion of  that  expression,  observes, 
that  the  surrender  of  Dupont,  the 
existence  of  the  victorious  Spanish 
army  in  Andalusia,  which  cut  off 
the  retreat  of  the  French  in  that 
direction,  and  the  universal  host!'* 
lity  of  the  Portuguese,  made  the 
iituation  of  Junot  one  of  great 
distress.     No  temptation  for  the 
translation  of  the  war  into  Alentejo 
presents  itself  from  this  picture; 
nor  does  any  other  representation 
give  ground  to  suppose  that  Junot 
could  have  contemplated  the  mea*** 
sure  as  holding  forth  any  prospect 
but  ultimate  ruin,  after  much  pre- 
liminary distress  and  disgrace.  The 
strongest  of  all  proofs  as  to  Jo- 
iiot*s  opinion,  arises  from  his  send- 
ing the  very  morning  after  the  battle 
of  Vimeira,  to  propose  the  evacu- 
ation of  Portugal;   a  step  which 
sufficiently  indicated  that  he  was 
satisfied  he  €Ould  not  only  make  no 
effectual  defence,  but  could  not 
«ven  prolong  the  contest  to  take 
the  chance  of  accidents.  He  seems, 
indeed,  to  have  been  without  any 
real  resource.    It  appears  in  evi- 
dence, that  of  the  troops  left  by 
bim  in  Lisbon  and  the  forts,  a  con- 
aiderable  proportion  were  of  very 
doubtful  quality.     Those  troops  on 
whose  fidelity  he  could  confide,  had 
been  dismayed  by  a  signal  defeat, 
End  they  were  sensible  that  they  had 
no  succour  to  look  to  from  abroad* 
To    the    Britnh   generals  it  was 
known,  when  the   armistice   was 
granted,   that    10,000  men  under 
sir  J.  Moore,  as  well  as  the  3d  and 
42d  regiments  of  foot,  with  the  18th 


draffoons,  might  be  immadiateitT 
reckoned  upon;  and  althaugn 
much  advantage  had  not  been 
drawn  from  the  Portuguese  troopt, 
their  support  and  the  general  vio- 
lence of  the  country  against  tbe 
French,  cannot  be  laid  out  af  thia 
calculation. 

The  disparity  of  force  md  -oS 
circumstances  was,   then,  auch  aa 
could  leave  no  doubt  that  the  issue 
must  be  favourable  to  us.    I  do 
not  omit  advertance  to  the  difi- 
culties  urged  as  possible  to  occur 
:n  furnishing  tlie  British  army  with 
bread.    But,  putting  aside  the  ^ 
vious  solution,  that  such  a  teaapo- 
rary  privation  is  not  ruinous  to  an 
army  where  cattle  can  be  procured 
in  the  country,  this  difficulty  can- 
not be  well  pleaded,  if  admisaioa 
is  to  be  given  to  the  specqlatioBg 
that  the  heavy  cannon  necessary 
for  battering  forts  St.  JoUen  and 
Calcaes  were  to  be  got  ashore  in 
the  Bays  of  the  Rock  of  Lisbon* 
The  question  then  comes  to  thiajs 
whether  the  conventicm  did  (as  has 
been  asserted)  secure  all  tne  ob- 
jects which  were  proposed  in  the 
expedition  ?    If  it  did  not,  it  vas 
not  what  his  majesty  was  entided 
to  expect  from  the  relative  situation 
of  the  two  armies. 

I  humbly  conceive  it  to  have 
been  erroneous  to  regard  the  eman-* 
cipation  of  Portugal  from  the 
French,  as  the  sole  or  principal 
object  of  the  expedition*  Upon 
whatever  territory  we  contend  with 
the  French,  it  must  be  a  promi- 
nent object  in  the  struggle  to  de* 
stroy  their  resources,  and  to  nar- 
row their  means  of  injuring  us,  or 
those  whose  cause  we  are  support* 
ing»  This  seems  to  have  been  ao 
little  considered  in  the  convention, 
that  the  terms  appear  -to    have 

extricated 


eztrioAed  Jiinot*tiBiBll3rftoai«ii«  <OQr  ltfooj^1i»8p«in4|Ul'1]liM*:iit' 

tuatioQ  of  bfinite^islareai,  id  which  ^dertilDMr  |Hreti«tMi  td'ttw  MilM- 

it  was  wholly  out  of  play,  and  to  tioii;  moA  nkk  it  wiihopt  i  eiiiftdlMk 

have  brought  it»  in  a  statoof^-  cm  tabaj^pNKit  fteOw   Tbe<Mta¥«tf- 

tire  equipment*  into  immediate  eiHt-  tton  in  £jfyplf  ^hich  iMtr  bMi  1i|L 

reney,  in  a  quarter  too  where  it  '^wmced  «imp«ralUil«ftte,  tppMrt 

must  interfere  with  our  most  urgent  tib'niv  MmiiciAle*  - '  Not  oibjcfclf  9^ 

and  interesting  concerns.  7eiidlitemodgin6M«rtlui^'PiM^ 

Had  it  been  inipracticfible  to  re-  mm  •  Egypt  'Watfhdtfe  lb  qiiMMH. 

duce  the  French  army  to  lay  down  Jn  ^jprewbtiBbtabcOy  tb«  tip^ 

its  arms  unconditibndlv,  •  still  -m  lion  <ir  lAm  ^eottfcndoii-  ^tffoo'llJb 

obligation  not  to  serve  m  a  speci-*  >«Ain  of  E^tin  wttft  m  cMstdMfMi 

fied  time»  might  Imve  been  insisted  -of  |fri«wrr  intefiMt;  end  Hi  Uft 

upon,  or  Belleisle  might  h«re  bwi  -^w  jtbm  iwevitaMe  «ftel  ^-bf^  mth 

prescribed  as  the  pUMeitf.whi^  M  flb&  mniAm  ^^b^^ittOt^&ytfy 

they  should  be  landed,  in  cnrder  to  -adnd  m  UaUe  to  «MteriU''<M<l& 

prevent  the  probabiljly  ofdieiirn-  ^ttso.     I  fmm  Aflk  iStrnk  tpiiMk 

mforcing  { at  least  for  a  lopjg  time)  -will  Trinifoftte  too  Ariur tllo  fiiii'^^ 

the  armies  employed  for  the  jrab|ii-  '%f  ftolNiiiiplioo,  lH  ^MmlMMSf 

gation  of  Spain.  FerhuisaslroQjpr  -opmiOivoiitMdicloffyto'fhat 

consideration  than   the  merft  of  ftised  by  ao  many  moat  reepecH 

those  terms  presents  itietfl    Ofli-  vBo^Mti  Ih^  ovon^tf'tfii'MiiMo 

nion   relative  to  the  BiitiA  «r|i|i  %•  wi^mhUf  iirwittbi, 'ifrlMtfr 

was  of  the  highest  ioiiportaQoe»  «s  i«0  iooiteloiifO  10  twf  tttttd  fii*I 

it  might  influence  the  eonpMonoe  onnC'OMscitfnfidai^oflMl^llm 

of  the  Spaniards,  or  invite  the. iia-  -Im),  It  is  %  t^MMif  HoiataUJliHi ' 
lions  groaning  under  the  yoke  of  tliat  1  mandimppkoW'iim'Mi^^ 

France,  to  appeal  to.  this  coqntry,  ttoo.  MoniA,  <3oiiMiL 

and  co-operate  with  it  for  their  de-        December  2?,  1608* 
liverance^    The  advantages  ousht,  ^ 

therefore,  to  have  been  more  than  ^         ^.        ^  ^^.  ^ 

iMuiUly  great,   which  should  be  CefweiUioa  <j/^  dolija.      . 

deemed  sufficient  to  balanee  the        THE  fofiowing  ibhnid  deislittfth 

objection  of  granting  to  a  very  in-  tton  of  his  majesiy^s  dbapproA^ 

ferior  army,  hopeless  ip  drcttBi-*  tion  of  the  anmsdcO  aadobfffidtaK 

■tances,  and  broken  in  spirit,  soefa  tion  in  Portugal,  has  b^  offlcUly 

terms  as  might  argue,  that,  not  willi-  oonmninicatM  tosir  Hew  DalrfOH 

standing  its  disparity  in  numbers,  it  pie  :•*-»•  '• 

was  still  formidable  to  ks  victors.       Trb  King  has  takea  into  Mi 

No  advantages  seemedto  have  been  oonsiAsration  the  repon   of  Ufe 

sained  that  would  not  have  equally  .boand  of  inquiry,  together  HrfBi 

followed  from  forcing  the  enemyto  the  doemients  and  opinions  tfaml- 

a  more  marked  submission.    The  unto  anaozed.    Whiio  his  Oiajeil^ 

gain  of  time  as  to  sending  succours  adopts  tho  tmanfimooi  ^piliidir-^ 
into  Spain  cannot  be  admitted  as  a    the  board,  that  no  fiurfber  nMlMihr 

plea,   because  it  appears  that  no  proceeding  is  neoessarylo  bift  ntt 
arrangements  for  the  ree^tion  of   upon  the  transacti<ntf  leftrredlb 

their 
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their  inTestigation  his  majesty  does 
not  Id  tend  thereby  to  convey  any 
expression  of  his  majesty's  satisfac- 
tion at  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  armistice  and  convention. 

When  those  instruments  were 
first  laid  before  his  majesty,  the 
king,  reserving  for  investigation 
those  parts  of  the  definitive  con- 
vention, in  which  his  majesty's 
immediate  interests  were  concerned, 
caused  it  to  be  signified  to  sir  Hew 
Dalrymple,  by  his  majesty's  secre- 
tary of  state,  that  his  majesty,  ne- 
vertheless, feU  himself  compelled 
at  once  to  express  his  disapproba- 
tion of  those  articles,  in  which  sti- 
pulations were  made,  directly  af- 
fecting the  interests  or  feelings  of 
the  Spanish  and  Portugueze  na- 
tions. 

At  the  close  of  the  inquiry,  the 
king,  abstaining  from  any  observa- 
tions upon  any  other  parts  of  the 
convention,  repeats  his  disappro- 
bation of  those  articles:  his  ma- 
jesty deeming  it  necessary  that  his 
sentiments  should  be  clearly  under* 
stood,  as  to  the  impropriety  and 
danger  of  the  unautliorized^admis- 
sion,  into  military  conventions,  of 
articles  of  such  a  description, 
which, especially  when  incautiously 
framed,  may  lead  to  the  most  inju- 
rious consequences. 

His  majesty  cannot  forbear  far- 
ther to  observe,  that  lieutenant-ge- 
neral sir  Hew  Dalryrople's  delaying 
to  transmit  for  his  information  the 
armistice  concluded  on  22nd  Au- 
gust, until  the  4th  September, 
when  he,  at  the  same  time,  trans- 
mitted the  ratified  convention,  was 
calculated  to  produce  great  public 
inconvenience,  and  that  such  in- 
convenience did  in  fact  result  there* 
from. 


Buonaparte^ s  Speech  to  the  Cor- 
regidor  of  Madrid. 

AN  Address  from  the  Corregi- 
dor  and  Magistracy  of  Ma- 
drid was  presented  to  Buonaparte 
on  the  9th  of  December,  1808. 

In  this  document  the  inhabitants 
are  made  to  thank  the  conqueror 
for  his  clemency,  and  to  solicit  the 
favour  of  seeing  king  Joseph  at 
Madrid.  In  his  answer  to  this  ap- 
plication,Buonapar  t6  makes  his  con- 
sent to  depend  upon  the  S0,000  ci- 
tizens Madrid  contains,  making  a 
declaration  of  their  fidelity,  and 
setting  an  example  of  submission  to 
the  provinces.  By  the  30,000  ci- 
tizens we  suppose  householders  are 
meant,  for  the  Moniteur  states  that 
registers  had  been  opened  at  Ma- 
drid, and  that  30,000  fathers  of 
families  had  rushed  to  them  in 
crowds  to  sign  the  required  suppli- 
cation. The  answer  which  Buona- 
parte returned  to  the  address  of 
the  corregidor  contains  so  many 
remarkable  traits,  that  we  think  it 
necessary  to  give  it  at  length,  as  it 
appears  m  the  Paris  papers,  in  the 
following  terms  :— 

"  I  am  pleased  with  the  senti- 
ments of  the  city  of  Madrid.  I 
regret  the  injuries  she  has  suffertd, 
and  am  particularly  happy  that, 
under  existing  circumstances,  I  - 
have  been  able  to  effect  her  deliver* 
ance,and  to  protect  her  from  great 
calamities.  I  have  hastened  to 
adopt  measures  calculated  to  tran- 
quillize all  ranks  of  the  citizens, 
knowing  how  painful  a  state  of  un- 
certainty is  to  all  men  collectively 
and  individually.  I  have  preserved 
the  spiritual  orders,  but  with  a  li- 
mitation of  the  number  of  monks. 
There  is  not  a  single  intelligent  per- 
son 
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SOI)  who  is  not  of  opinion  tfaftt  they 
vfe^e  too  numeroos.  THose  of 
thetn  who  are  influenced  by  a  di- 
viae  call,  shall  remain'  in*  their 
cloisters.  With  re^rd  to  thoae 
whose  call  was  doubtful,  qr  iafla- 
enced  by  temporal .  considei^ttonf » 
I  have  fixed  their  condition  in  the 
order  of  secular  priests.  Out  of 
the  surplus  of  the  monastic  proper- 
ty, I  have  provide  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  pastors,  that  im- 
portant and  useful  class  of  the  der- 
gy«  I  have  abolished  that  •court 
Which  was  a  subject  of  complaint 
to  Europe  and  the  pre^nt  age. 
Priests  may  guide  the  minds  of  men, 
but  must  exercise  nb  temporal  or 
corporeal  jurisdiction  over  the  ci- 
tizens. 

**  1  have  accomplished  what  I 
owed  to  myself  and  my  nation. 
Vengeance  has  had  its  due» .:  It  hais 
fallen  upon  ten  of  the  principal 
culprits :  all  the  rest  have  entire 
and  absolute  forgiven^s.'  I  have 
abolished  those  privileges  which  the 
grandees  usurped,  during  times  of 
civil  war,  when  kings  but  too  fre- 
quently are  necessitated  to  surren- 
der their  rights  to  purchase  their 
own  tranquillity  and  that  of  their 
people.  I  have  abolished  the  feu- 
dal rigfits,  and  henceforth  every 
one  may  set  up  inns,  ovens,  mills, 
employ  himself  in  fishing  and  rab- 
bit hunting,  and  give  free  scope  to 
his  industry,  provided  he  respects 
the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  po- 
lice. The  selhshness,  wealth,  and 
prosperity  of  a  small  number  of 
individuals,  were  more  injurious  to 
your  agriculture  than  the  heat  of 
the  dog-days.  As  there  is  but  one 
God,  so  should  there  be  in  a  state 
but  one  judicial  power.  All  pec«- 
liar  jurisdictions  were  usurpationt, 
dnd  at  variance  with  the  rights  of 


the  Yiatioirrilnrve  vboliahflrt  UmW: 

I  havet-alsomadelcnown  t^  «rMr 

dne-whathetDMj  have  toiftw/ina 

what  heiaay:  havid  tohope.;  .Ishdl 

expeLthef  English  ^arny  from,  ifaa 

.Pebinnila.    iSaragoMa,   V«leoeit» 

tSeviSe,  dadl  be  radooed  to  ^MibHA^ 

sioo,  either,  by.  peiteaaiioD/ or  iHm 

poarer'of  my  anmk' :  >Tfa»Be  ii.^ 

obftado  which  caD  long  vptitt  Ito- 

executiott  ofmy.feMlMDiia.-4jBM 

what  tranacendam|ypowier  ia»UiMM*» 

to  cooaolidate  tbo^Spaniapds  at  on 

nation,  under  the  nrpj  of  the  idDg^ 

afaoold  they  contindorto  be  tefisoltari 

with  these  princtplea  of  .f  varaioia 

and  hatred-  to  Fraooe^  whioh  ll|^, 

partisans  of  the  Engliih  aadl;thB 

enemiei  of  the  contiiieiii  baMB^'in-' 

fused  into  the  botoaLof:fipUii./fiI 

can  establish  no  nstion^.  lui  knMi 

DO  indepeiideDee.of:tbo  Spaoitafifc 

if  the  kiiig  benot  assored  oC-tMr 

attachment  and  fidelity.  \ ;  ,. .  mt 

«^  The .  Bottrbons  oanino-loagir 

reigo  ia  Europe.  ^Tbef  d»t||iowi^ 

the  royal'.6mnly  .wer(^fiwmti'inii>y 

the  English.      It  was?iiot  iIm  «» 

thronement'of  icing-  Chaorktyi  aiMi 

die  fiftvourite  (the  F^tince  i^.thi 

Peace),  that  the  duke  do  Iiifant«da» 

that  tool  of  Englandr  at  is  prowrid 

by  the  papien  Ibund  io  his.houiib 

bad  in  view.   The  intention  wa%4» 

establish  the  predominaiitinflqeiillB 

of  England  in  Spain  ;^  tenaeleis 

uroject,  the  result  of  which  woidd 

have  been  a  perpetual  corMinototal 

war,  that  would  have  causodilte 

sheddingof  torrents  of  blood.    No 

power  under  the  influence  of -Eo^. 

land  can  e^ist  on  the .  cootmont* 

If  there  be  any.  that, etftcBrtain.suo}! 

a  wisbf  their  wish  is  abtind^  asd 

will  sooDor.qr.Jatef.ocfaMOiwMr 

iislk  it  Muld  btr jiq^if^Mr^vOMb 
^oold  lib«ii«!ompdted|to  adff^jiii 
measure)  to  govern  -Spun,  by  etta* 

biishing 
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.blishing  as  many  viceroys  ia  It  as 
there  are  provinces.  Nevertheless, 
I  do  not  refuse  to  abdicate  my  rights 
of  conquest  in  favour  of  the  king; 
and  to  establish  him  in  Madrid*  as 
soon  as  the  30,000  citizens  which 
this  capital  contains,  the  clergy, 
nobility,  merchants,  and  lawyers, 
ahall  have  declared  their  sentiments 
and  their  fidelity,  set  an  example 
to  the  provinces,  enlightened  the 
people,  and  made  the  nation  sensi- 
Dle  that  their  existence  and  prospe- 
xity  essentially  depend  upon  a  king 
and  a  free  constitution,  favourable 
to  the  people ;  and  hostile  only  to 
the  egotism  and  haughty  passions 
of  the  grandees. 

**  If  such  be  the  sentiments  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Ma- 
drid, let  the  30,000  citizens  assem- 
ble in  the  churches ;  let  them,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment, take  an  oath,  not  only  with 
their  mouths,  but  also  with  their 
hearts,  and  without  any  Jesuitical 
equivocation,  that  they  promise 
support,  attachment,  and  fidelity 
to  their  king :  let  the  priests  in  the 
-confessional  and  the  pulpit,  the 
mercantile  class  in  their  correspon* 
dence,  the  men  of  the  law  in  their 
writings  and  speeches,  infuse  these 
sentiments  into  the  people;  then 
ahall  I  surrender  my  right  of  con- 

Suest,  place  the  king  upon  the 
lirone,  and  make  it  my  pleasing 
task  to  conduct  myself  as  a  true 
friend  of  the  Spaniards.  The  pre* 
aent  generation  may  difier  in  their 
opinion ;  the  passions  have  been 
brought  into  action;  but  your 
^and-children  will  bless  me  as  your 
renovator;  they  will  reckon  the 
day  when  I  appeared  among  their 
memorable  festivals ;  and  from  that 
will  the  happiness  of  Spain  date  its 


commencement.— <<  You  are  thus. 
Monsieur  le  Corregidor,''  added  the 
emperor,  **  informed  of  the  whole 
of  my  determination.  Consult  with 
your  fellow-citizens,  and  consider 
what  part  you  will  choose;  but 
whatever  it  be,  make  your  choice 
with  sincerity,  and  tell  me  only 
your  genuine  sentiments." 


Opinion     of    General    PaJU^ox. 
Qiven  hy  Order  of  his  Me^e$ty 
Ferdinand    VII.    (whom    God 
preserve)^  in  the  City  of  Bay* 
onne,  the  29M  April,  1806.    . 
"  TTIS  majesty  having  ordered 
jl\  me  to  give  my  opinion,  in 
writing,  whether  he  ought  or  ought 
not  to  abdicate  his  crown,  and  take 
in  exchange  that  of  Tuscany,  as  is 
proposed  by  the  emperor  of  the 
FVench; — I    declare  my   opinion 
to  be,  that  he  oujght  not  by  any 
means  to  abdicate  his  crown,  nor 
can  he  do  so  without  violating  his 
tonour,  end  the  engagements  whidb 
he  lias  contracted  with  his  sub- 
jects, who  took  the   oath   of  al- 
legiance to   him  as  heir  of  the 
crown.      An  additional   reason  is 
this,  that  his  majesty  is  absent  from 
his  dominions,  and  consequently  in 
a  situation  where  no  act  of  that 
description  can  be  valid ;  such  an 
act  can  the  less  stand  good,  as  he  is 
deluded  and  deceived  by  the  false 
insinuations  of  the  emperor  Napo- 
leon, and  absolutely  despoiled  of 
all  liberty.     Besides,  to  render  an 
act  of  this  nature  valid,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  call  a  meeting  of 
the  cortes,  and  with  their  consent, 
his  majesty  might  adopt  any  reso- 
lution which  he  should  deem  expe- 
dient.    I  am  farther  of  opinion, 
that  he  cannot  accept  of  the  crown 

of 


II 
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of  Tuscany  in  exchange  widioiift  troLa^  auimiM  }}XoUkwf\Sfmium* 

disgracing  his  awn»  which  he  vews/  BidiiicaiwfdJUietiaKi/L^I^mrk^^^ 

with  so  much  digmty»  espsciaU^:  Sakm^nlmf,  <^ S^pi^^il^lB^ 

because  it  is  no  equivalent   aa  i»  ■.-  '■  .        -  .^  -•  -  .••":  •    '     •, 

pretended  by  the  ^mptrar^  and  is?  '               '     ••.-.■ 

moreover  the  Uwfuk  ptoj^Hj  ot\  Kxtf^fi%faim  i^e^  AddrfH  qf  tijuf 

the  most  serene   infoot   Cbatlot;  ZmpiiPrM  miAiBp^MiiifMJtiifo 

Lewis,  who  has  been  prodainaed'  tk^JLagUiaimBiB^d^tv^ii^Sllii^ 

king  of  Etruria*   and  wotdd  tii»*  ^/^^Octo^tfi^.  UIHk. '  >'            "^ 

doubtedJy  have  the  right  to  claim  *^  |rilHKUjlifasd:8ftat(»^  of  4j3W^ 

thatcrowHk    On  these  and  other  .    JL  rk»  have  nbpseii  to.M^a^ 

palpable  grounds,  hisniajesty  enghi  UPonoB  the  QpoUMSfiaa  tClftia  cmam 

net  by  any  means  to  accede  to  ifae;  ivM;b»;  Iha*  aefctWlMpdge^toaqliaP^ 

proposal  of  the  emperop^  because  gatioiL 

it  is  disgraceful  and  centrary.to  V.  Ift  aisfTLdfyra  I  shall  p«|t  OQF^ 

the  high  dignity  of.  the  Spanish  self  at  the  head  of  my  f^Di|iea»/.t» 

throne ;  nor  ought  any  degree  of  orowfi»  with  God'a  asaiplPficei 

violence  or  force  move  his:tt^|esty  Madridi  the  lung  of  Spaii|»: and  .1 

to  accept  the  above  proposal,  aatfser  |toiit:  o^  ea^^;  QA  the  tpwera  < 

acceptance  of  it  would  rendiechiift.  Iiisboii*                                    .     ^i 

guilty  of  gross  misGoadudtia  tbe^  ^'I^caonotbol  be;pi!((wd  oflfaii 

fsce  of  all  Europe.                        '  sentioMaiti  wbic||taiiiii^t0:the  prisny 

<*  This  is  my  opinion,  given  itt  cea  wjio:COib{KM  th^COfifitdifatiaiite 

obedience  to  1ms  matjesSy'a  ordeiL-  pftbai  ttbineb       -.                       ^iii 

communicated  to  me,  and  signed.^  *^  SwailaedsDd  eveij  day  expto 

by  me  in  Bayonne,  the  29tfa  Aprils:  riences  nose  tad  msffe  Ibe  bemiAtt 

1808.                                            .  daleActsoCtheactof  fDpdiaiionii 


*^  FouN.  Revol.  bb  Palafox  **  The  people  oC  Italy 

Y  Melzi.  me  with  noticing  bu^  matter  for  a%» 

<*  And  in  order  that  it  may  be  tisfactioD.                                       i 

known,  I  grant    this    certificate  <<  The  emperor,  of  Rt}ssiaL  andl 

copy  thereof,  under  my  hand  and/  myself  have  seen  each  otherat  Eiyr 

the  royal  seal,  furth^ouR  first  thought  wa/^ 

<<  Pedro  Leballor."  of.  Pe ACB«*Nay»  webaveeven  r^ 

''  Bayonne,  the  SOfA  April,  1808/*  sohed  totmake  jom^  «acrs^ea  Uk 

proeore  for  jthe  hundred  uuUion  «|# 

At  thetime  when  Don  Founyisni  nmr.we  repreaant,  the  advantagaii 

Revolledo  de  Palafox  y  Mdzi  gave:  of »MAJiitiMa  Sbacb.^— «Wc^Ml 

his  ooinion  in   Bayonne,   he  was  agreed  nxkApermumM^t^ymUisiim 

brigadier-general  in  the  royal  ser-.  &ACKRa  well  aa  for  WAR*"       .  i; 
vice,  acting  lord  of  the  bedcham- 

her,  and  master  of  the  horse  to  his  ^ 

majesty  Ferdinand  VII.     He  is  TrtmsU^imi  (^ the  Chop  n^MehiliM 

now  second  in   command  of  tb^a  T«mtpi^.of  Canim  aidriuedJ^^ 

army  of  Arragon,  g^eral  of  horsey  theStimrC^mmmi^*  CupfahieL 

and  one  of  the  deputies  of  tbr  CMa«rt,  JPft^^tigk^nr  «W 

kingdom  of  AtragoRj  to  the  ceo^  oMfrib  tteh^^^toriktSf  ""^ 


■  ■» 
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Ships  at  the  Port  ofWhampoa* 
and  which  was  delivered  to  the 
said  Senior  Commander  ^Captain 
Milliken  Craig  of  the  Elphin- 
stone,  hy  the  Mandarins,  deputed 
by  the  Tiontoe,  under  a  Canopy 
of  State,  surrounded  by  Chinese 
Guards  under  arms,  erected  for 
the  occasion  on  French  Island,  on 
the  side  of  a  hill,  having  a  Chi- 
nese Camp  on  each  side  ofi  hills 
each  about  one  mile  distant,  and 
all  in  view  from  the  Van  Ships 
of  the  Hon,  Company*s  Fleet, 
moored  in  Line  of  Battle  within 
Gun-shot, 

I  THE  Mandarin  Vu,  by  favour 
J  of  my  prince,  tsontoe  of  the 
two  provinces  of  Quang-tong  and 
Quang-si,  member  of  the  tribunal 
of  war,  &c.  direct  this  letter  to 
the  captains,  officers,  passengers, 
and  others  belonging  to  the  Eng- 
lish ships,  to  warn  you,  that  being 
certain  that  your  bad  kingdom  is 
situated  on  an  island  of  the  sea, 
and  that  you  originally  employed 
yourselves  in  making  watches  to 
enable  you  to  pay  your  taxes  ;  af- 
terwards, by  the  especial  and  pro- 
found goodness  of  our  great  empe- 
ror, who  was  desirous  of  benefiting 
you,  he  granted  you  permission  to 
come  to  this  empire  to  trade.  Be- 
hold what  exalted  and  profound 
virtue  belong  to  him  ! ! !  Notwith- 
standing this,  the  admiral  of  your 
kingdom,  regardless  of  the  laws, 
has  brought  here  for  the  first  time 
foreign  soldiers,  and  without  leave 


introduced  them  into  Macoa,  and 
your  chief  supra- cargo  uniting  with 
him,    they  are,  with  one  accord, 
making  disturbances.    This  being 
the  case,  I  informed  the  emperor 
from  whom  I  have  just  received  a 
decree,  in  virtue  of  which  I  again 
send  mandarins  deputed  to  inform 
them,  that  if  they  persist  in  detain- 
ing  the  soldiers,  a  great  many  troops 
shall  be  immediately  dispatched  to 
destroy  and  extinguish  them,  and 
to  terminate  this  business,  for  the 
consequences  of  which  the  admiral 
and  chief  supra-cargo  will  be  re- 
sponsible, but  you,  captains,  offi- 
cers, passengers,  and  others,  people 
of  the  ships,  shall  be  free  from  all 
responsibility,  if  you  remain  qui- 
etly in  the  observance  of  the  law« ; 
and  after  the  soldiers  of  your  na^ 
tion  shall  be  entirely  withdrawn,  I 
shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  inform  the 
emperor,  praying  him  to  have  the 
goodness  to  permit  you  to  carry  on 
your  trade  as  formerly.     But   if 
you,  giving  ear  to  and  obeying  the 
admiral    and    chief    supra-cargo, 
unite  yourselves  to  them  to  create 
disturbances,  when  afterwards  our 
innumerable  soldiers  shall  arrive, 
who  shall  destroy  and  bum  you, 
even  if  you  are  as  hard  as  stone  or 
jasper,  I  shall  then  not  be  able  to 
use  you  with  any  indulgence  nor 
free  you  from  the  net  of  the  law  in 
which  you  will  be  ensnared ;  and  in 
order  tliat  you  may  be  obedient  and 
discreet,  I  direct  this  chop  to  yon. 
In  the  1  Sth  year  of  the  Emperor 

Eia 


•  In  Nov.  and  Dec  1808,  there  were  at  Whampoa  13  of  the  hon.  company's 
ships,  each  of  1,900  tons,  and  one  of  800  tons,  the  commodore,  capt.  M.  Crtug, 
of  the  Elphinstone;  the  tonnage,  16,400  tons;  mounting  494  guns,  and  carrying. 
S,080  men ;  there  were  also  17,350  tons  of  country  ships,  mounting  328  guns,- 
and  carrying  2,075  men.  The  estimated  value  of  these  shipping  and  their  caigoes, 
was  upwar£  of  6  millions  sterling,  and  the  Chinese  in  Canton  were  in  possesriott 
of  as  much  more  property  belonging  to  the  East-India  Company  and  British  sub- 
jects. 
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Kia  King,  on  the  17th  dajF  of  the . 
10th  Mood  (Srd  Dec.  1808.) 

Memorandum, — Received,  on  the 
4th  December,  1808,from  the  hands 
of  the  mandarins  delegated  by  the 
tsontoe,  who  were,  the  military  bri- 
gadier mandarin  Chang,  and  the 
quangchou-foo  .(governor  of  the 
city  of  Canton)  Fu. 


Answer  to  thejbregoing. 

To  his  Excellency  the  Viceroy  of 
Quang-tong  and  Quangos!. 

May  it  please  your  £xcellency» 

WE  the  undersigned,  coinmai|<- 
ders  of  the  hon.  English  East-Inditi 
company's  ships  at  Whampoa^.for 
ourselves,  our  officers,  and  oiir 
men,  have  the  exalted  honour  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
excellency's  most  gracious  letter* 
delivered  to  us  on  French  Island, 
on  the  4th  Dec.  1808,  by  the  two 
mandarins,  whom  we  are  informed 
it  was  your  condescending  pleasure 
to  send  for  that  purpose. 

Our  object  in  visiting  this  coun- 
try is  purely  commerce,  to  continue 
in  the  same  manner  that  friendly 
and  useful  intercourse  which  has 
existed  for  centuries,  and  now  be- 
come, from  its  magnitude,  of  the 
very  first  importance  to  both  our 
vast  empires. 

We  are  taught  in  our  own  coun- 
try, that  obedience  to  our  laws  is 
the  first  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  the  state ;  the  same  principle 
must  apply  to  all  countries,  and 
we  are  therefore  ordered,  and 
endeavour,  to  venerate  and  obey 
yours ;  but  such  is  the  nature  of 
our  own  laws  and  constitution,  that 
we  dare  not,  even  in  a  foreign 
country,  depart  from  allegiance  to 
our  own  country,  nor  to  those  who 


are  dtgnifi^  with  its  jttOH  exalted 
representation*  . 

We  understand  thatour  admiral, 
who  is  an  officer  of  bidl  rank,  at 
the    request    of  the  rortuguesei 
landed  some  troops  at  Macoa,  to 
help  them  to  defend  it,  .'against  at* 
tacks   from    the    Freocb,   -  l^^'s 
wicked  nation,  ever  since  they  nmrK^ 
dered  their  sovereign*  iiave  waged  1 
war  upon  all  nations  withia  tbdrj 
reach,  and  we  aQden£eiid<are;na«r.: 
marching  by  land ,  lo.:  make  itmt 
upon  the  celestial  eiiipBre» .  is .  thito 
British  navy  prefrent:  ttou:  by  see4.fi 

We,  of  course^  wish,  to  haweoDc 
concern  with,  an^  distafcjbaiiGes.iK> 
the. celestial  empire,  and  we  tlKi«^v 
fore  most  humbly  implore  yQur^kt  ■ 
cellency  to  order  thie  trade  to.iMf^ 
openeil,  that  we  may  tliereby  fiaA; 
employment  in  the  quiet  habita.«f  < 
industry,  which  we  conceive  would  ^ 
prevent  our  services  being  required 
for  other  purposes,  but  which,  j£\ 
called  for,  our  laws  and  our  hoDoeie|i<' 
would  compel  us  to  obey,vwhat9i«i? 
might  be  the  consequences. 

With    sentiments  of  the  mo|t. 
profound  veneration,  and  prayere  , 
for.  your  excellency's  welfare,  we 
beg  leave  to  subscribe  our  names* 

Hon.    Comp.'s  Ship   Elphinstone, 
fVkampoa,  1th  Dec.  1808. 

(Signed)  M.  Craio,  Sen.  Officer* 
C.  E.  Prescott, 
Wm,  Moffat, 
H.  Meriton, 
J.  Locke, 
Wm.  Dunsfordi 
R.  H.  Brown,  ' 
J.  J.  Williamson^ 
C.  B.  Gribble, 
Luke  Dodds, 
F.    Armitaok,  J[Cbief 
Officer)    for  W.    A* 

MONTAOVB, 

J.  Stbachjoi^ 
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J.Staachak  (Chief  Of. 
ficer)  for  Rich.  Neb- 

BfTT, 

j.  lochner, 
Wm.  Patterson. 


The  Tsontoes  Reply* 
ly  Tsontoe,  &c.  in  reply  to 
your  letter,  have  to  ioform  vou,that 
I  first  thought  that  you,  like  your 
merchants,  came  to  carry  on  trade, 
and  that  you  would  not  have  joined 
with  your  superiors,  I  mean  the 
admiral  and  chief,  to  make  disor- 
ders. Under  this  idea  I  sent  you 
a  chop.  But  seeing  now  that  you 
do  not  think  proper  to  alter  your 
way  of  thinking,  taking  as  a  pre- 
tence the  protection  of  the  Portu* 
l^ese,  I  plainly  know  that  you 
have  joined  your  opinions  with 
those  of  the  above  superiors  re.- 
maining  in  the  same  vain  hope ;  I, 
the  Tsontoe,  have  repeatedly  sent 
my  chops  declaring  that  as  long  as 
there  remained  a  single  soldier  at 
Macoa,  and  you  would  not  obey 
my  orders,  I  absolutely   will  not 


consent  to  your  continuing  to  car« 
ry  on  your  trade.  If  you  do  not 
wish  to  trade,  you  may  take  away 
your  ships  as  you  think  proper; 
but  if  ydu  are  cfesirous  of  pursuing 
your  mercantile  negotiations,  it  it 
necessary  to  remain  peaceable  and 
to  obey  the  laws,  relying  with  cer« 
tainty  that  after  your  troops  shall 
have  entirely  evacuated  Macoa,  that 
your  trade  shall  be  granted  you  as 
formerly :  as  your  letter  declares 
that  you  roust  of  course  obey  the 
laws  of  the  imperial  dynasty,  this 
shows  that  you  have  respect  and 
veneration  R)r  them,  therefore  I 
have  directed  to  you  Uiis  chop  with 
all  the  efficacy  possible,  to  open 
yet  a  way  for  you ;  but  after  this 
dispatch,  if  your  admiral  and  you 
all  will  not  change  your  s^ntimenta^ 
and  send  any  more  letters,  I  have 
given  orders  that  they  shall  not  be 
received. 

In  the  13th  year  of  Eia  King, 
21st  day  of  the  10th  Moon  (7th 
Dec  1  SOS).  Received  9th  Dec, 
1808. 


A  GENERAL 


I  28§  3   ;  ■■>■/'■  ^ 


.•tjffi 


A  GENEIlfiL  BILL 

OP  " 


:}• 


CHRISTENINGS  ANDBURIAJLS,     /    -. 

•    ■"  ^  •  '•■■.  "-t        6/ 

From  December  15,  1807,  to  Dscexbek  13^  180a     ^  ' 


ni.-;e*o«^        $  Males...  10.189  >  In  aB*  I      ,.  ,^  i  ttalcn...  lO.fM  >  In  all. 
Christened       J  pemales..  9717  $  19,966       ^"^  }  feiiialei:.:9786  J  19,954. 

Whereof  have  died  ander...  -9  yeiurft .6075 1  50  «id    60«,  •  Jl590  > 

between  2  and    5 M66{60aid    70.-..4499 

5aod^ 947^70  ana    00^.,190O 

10  ms4  V €43 

SO  and  90... 

30  and  40 1799 

40  ind  5»..;...mi 


fitpaod    90.*»...  504 
1^  t  90  and  100........ved 

100....: *...  I 

109  ....i.. t 


Increased  l$k  Bnr^  tMs  Year,  1690. 


DISEASES. 
Abortive,   and 
Still-born  ...  469 

Abscess 49 

Aged 1554 

Ague 5 

Apoplexy     and 

suddenly    ...  229 
Asthma  and 

Phthisic 586 

'Bedridden. 3 

Bleeding 28 

Bursten  and  Rup- 
ture         26 

Cancer  54 

Canker  ^      2 

Chicken  Pox  ...      3 

Childbed    172 

Colds 11 

Cholic,  Gripes, 

&c 19 

Consumption... 5  220 
Convulsions  ...4164 
Cough  &  Hoop- 
ing Cough...  326 


•..•%• 


Cow  Fox 

Croup    76 

Diabetes..^. '9 

Dropsy 070 

Evil    S 

Fevers  of  all 


llBfhrtificatkm...  900 
Pali^... 98 

Floiijnijr...i.....  17 
Poi^laa....^....  1 
QuinajT  ..;• 3 


kinds 1168  Rheamatism...      7 


Fistula  1 

Flux  10 

Gout  33 

Gravel,  Stone, 

and  Strangury  18 

Grief 5 

Headmouldshot, 

Horse-shoe-head, 

and  Water  in 

the  Head 193 

Jaundice    .••...    39 
JawJocked......      9 

Inflammationl..  765 

Lethargy    1 

Liver-grown ...     14 

Lunatic 179' 

Measles 1386 

Miscarriage  ...      9 


Scurvy  2 

Small  Pox 1169 

Sore  Throat  ...      9 
Sores    and  Ul- 
cers          5 

Spasm 15 

St.  Vitus's  Dance    I 
Stoppage  in  ths 
Stomaeh......    19 

xeecn  •«.%..•..• ..  319 

Thrush    48 

Tunioar. ........      1 

Worms 3 

Venereal    ......    98 

CASUALTIES. 
Bit  by  a  Mad  Cat  1 


BitbyMadPo^i 
Bniised..o.i....<r. 

Biihkti  .:...#. 

Dreinbad  •..J.*.*. 
EmatQfa  ptink- 

Found  Dead. 

Fractaned%.» 9 

Firigbted  ^ 

FhMMn....; ^ 

Kmed  by  Falls,  '" 
and      several 
other      Acci- 
dents  

KUM       then.  ;r 

•Atm  f «—..•••  M 

Poitioiiea  m«......  S 

SoaMed    S 

Starvad   ....i.....  Ijf^ 

Suffccatad  •••• .  # 


■'■1 
tf 


Total  33^ 


4 

1-K 


^4:*  There  have  been  executed  !n  tha  City  of  London  and  ebnnty  ti^  Sorrey  5^  ^. 
of  which  number  none  have  been  reported  to  be  bnried  (as  saeb)irithin  the  bills  < 
mortality. 
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APPENDIX  to  the  ^CHRONIGUS.        dftl. 

List  iff  the  Principal  Public  Acts       An  act  for  raisbe  the  sum  of 

passed  in  the  second  Session  ^  lO^SOOyOOtf.   by  exdieooer  billi, 

the  fourth  Parliament  of  the  CJnt-  for  the  service  of  Great  Britain  Ar 

ted  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  the  year  1808. 
and  Ireland — ^%thqf  Geo.  ItL         An  act  for  permitting  the  iai- 

ANactfor  regulating  the  issuing  portstion  of  goods  from  the  Portd* 

and  paying  off  of  exchequer  guese  territories  on  the  contlneiSt 

bills.  of  South  America  in  Portugqeip 

An  act  for  continuing  to  his  ma*  ships.  ^     '**' 

jesty  certain  duties  on  malt,  suffar.        An  act  to  amend  and  continue^ 

tobacco,  and  snuff,  in  Great  Bri-  until  the  25th  of  March  1809i  *f  ' 

tain ;  and  on  pensions  and  offices  much  of  an  act  of  the  47th  ijrear  of 

in  England:   and  for  repiealing  so  his  present  fgajestv  as  allowrg  c^* 

much  of  certain  acts  as  rdate  to  tain  bounties  on  British  plmtatioii . 

certain  duties  of  sixpence  and  ode  nur  stigar  exported.  *:' 

shilling  respectively  on  offices  and       An  act  for  settling  and  securii^ 

pensions,  and  for  regrantiog   the  a  certain  aonoity  on  viscount  Lakjllb 

said  duties  of  sixpence  and  one'  shO«  and  the  tiro  next  persons  to  wfaodi 

ling  respectrvely,  and  the  said  other  the  title  of  viscount  Lake  shall  dj^ 

duties,  for  the  service  of  the  year  scend,  in  consideration  ofthe  enf* 

1808.  '  hent '  serWees  of  the  late  gencMl 

An  act  for  empowering 'the  g(^  viscount  l^iake.  -  ** 

vemor  and  company  of  the.  \mk        Ai^.act  for  making  jj^erpetual  sj^ 

of  England,  to  advance  the  sum  of  veral  laws  relating  to  permit' '  ^ 

three  millions,  towards  the  supply  the  exportation  'of  tobacco*] 

for  the  service  of  the  year  1 808.  clay  from  Great  Britain  to  the 

An  act  to  authorize  the  advttn-  tish  sugar  colonies  in  the  West 

cing  for  the  public  service,  upon  dies;  Uie  importation  ofsaltfrodi 

certain  conditions,  a  proportibn  of  Europe  into  Quebec  in  America^; 

the  balance  remaining  in  the  bank  and    the  prohibitine  of  foreignh 

of  England  for  payment   of  un-  wrought  silks  and  velvets, 
claimed  dividends,  annuities,  and        An  act  to  continue  several  laws 

lottery  prizes ;  and  for  regulating  relatins  to  the  granting  a  bounfj 

the  allowances  to  be  paid  for  the  on  the  importation  into  Great  Bn- 

management  of  the  national  debt,  tain  of  hemp,  and  rough,  and  un- 

An  act  for  repealing  an  act  made  dressed  flax,  irom  his  majesty^s  oJU 

in  the  47th  year  of  his  present  ma-  lonies  in  America;-  and   tot&e 

jesty,  intituled,  <<  An  act  for  sus-  more  efiectually  encouraging  t^ 

pending  the  operation  of  an  act  of  manufocture  offiax  and  cotton  ;^ 

the  36th  year  of  his  present  majeS-  Great   Britain^   until  the  25th  jof 

ty,  for   the  further  support  and  March  1810;   and  for  granting' kt 

maintenance  of  curates  within  the  bounty  upon  certain  species  of  Btf* 

church  of  England,"  and  for  other  tish  and  friirii  linens  exported  fhlb 

purposes  in  the  said  act  mentioned ;  Great  BritaiOi  and  taxiii^  off  tlje 

so  far  as  relates  to  the  avoidance  of  duties  ,on  importatioti  Into  GriAt 

beneficesby  the  incumbents  there-  Britain  of  fiMign  nr#  lidiii  yaHll 

of  having  accepted  augmented  cu-  made,  of  flax,   until  the^  2^t&  w 

racies.  '  March,181L  '•»^ 
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An  act  for  further  continuing, 
until  three  months  after  the  ratifi- 
cation of  a  definitive  treaty  of 
peace,  an  act  made  in  the  44th 
year  of  his  present  majesty,  for 
permitting  the  importation  into 
Great  Britain  of  hides  and  other 
articles  in  foreign  ships. 

An  act  to  prohibit,  until  the  end 
of  the  next  session  of  parliament, 
the  exportation  of  Jesuit's  bark  and 
cotton  wool  from  Ireland. 

An  act  to*  extend  the  provisions 
of  an  act,  made  in  the  45th  year 
of  his  present  majesty's  reign,  for 
preventing  the  counterfeiting  of 
certain  silver  tokens  to  certain 
other  tokens  which  maybe  issued 
by  the  governor  and  company  of 
the  bank  of  Ireland,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  circulation  of  the  said 
last-mentioned  tokens. 

An  act  to  prohibit,  until  the  end 
of  the  next  session  of  parliament, 
the  exportation  of  Jesuit's  bark 
from  Great  Britain. 

An  act  to  prohibit,  until  the  end 
of  the  next  session  of  parliament, 
the  exportation  of  cotton  wool  from 
Great  Britain. 

An  act  for  imposing,  until  the 
end  of  the  next  session  of  parlia- 
ment, a  duty  on  cotton  wool,  the 
growth  of  the  British  colonies,  ex- 
ported from  Great  Britain. 

An  act  for  making  valid  certain 
orders  in  council  and  warrants  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  treasury, 
for  the  entry  and  warehousing  of 
certain  goods  imported  in  neutral 
vessels,  and  for  indemnifying  all 
persons  concerned  therein ;  for  the 
remitting  of  forfeitures  in  certain 
cases  ;  and  for  enabling  his  majesty 
to  allow,  during  the  continuance  of 
hostilities,  and  until  two  months 
after  the  commencement  of  the  next 
session  of  parliament;  the  importa- 


tion of  goods  from  countries  from 
which  the  British  flag  is  excluded, 
in  any  vessels  whatever. 

An  act  to  grant  to  his  majesty 
certain  duties  and  taxes  in  IreJancI, 
in  respect  of  carria&;es,  dogs,  fire- 
hearths,  horses,  male-servants,  and 
windows  in  lieu  of  former  duties 
and  taxes,  in  respect  of  the  like  ar- 
ticles. 

An  act  to  prevent  the  exporta- 
tion of  wood  to  Ireland,  before 
bond  given  for  the  due  landing 
thereof. 

An  act  for  quitting  possessions 
and  confirming  defective  titles  in 
Ireland,  and  limiting  the  right  of 
the  crown  to  sue  in  manner  there 
in  mentioned  ;  and  for  the  relief  of 
incumbents  in  respect  of  arrears 
due  to  the  crown  duringthe  incum* 
bency  of  their  predecessors. 

An  act  for  accelerating  the  ma- 
king up,  examination,  and  audit,  of 
the  accounts  of  the  paymaster-ge- 
neral of  his  majesty's  forces. 

An  act  to  suspend  the  granting 
of  offices  in  reversion,  or  for  joint 
lives  with  benefit  of  survivorship, 
for  one  year  after  the  passing  of 
this  act,  and  from  thence  until  six 
weeks  after  the  commencement  of 
the  then  next  session  of  parliament 

An  act  for  raising  the  sum  of 
three  millions  by  exchequer-bfffs, 
for  the  service  of  Great  Britain  for 
the  year  1808. 

An  act  for  raising  the  sum  of 
1,500,000/.  by  exchequer  bills,  for 
the  service  of'^Great  Britain  for  the 
year  1808. 

An  act  for  repealing  the  cfuties 
of  assessed  taxes,  and  granting  nJew 
duties  in  lieu  thereof,  and  also  For 
repealing  the  stamp  duties  on  gatike 
certificates,  and  granting  new  du- 
ties in  lieu  thereof. 

An  act  for  amending  the  law 

with 
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with  regard  to  tlie  course  of  pro*  become,  the  property -o^  Britiah 

ceeding  on  indictments,  and  infor-  aubjectsV  shall  not  be  entitled"  M 

jnations  in  the  court  of  King's-  the  privilege  of  British  ships*  -j-^-^ 

bench  in  certain  cases:  for  autho-  An  -act  to  «ntod  so  mubhdf 

rising  the  execution  in  Scotland  of  two  acts  of  this  session  of  parliA^ 

certain  warrants  issued  for  oftinces  ment,  for  carrying  into  execat|M 

committed  in    Englai^d ;   and  for  certain  orders  in  council,  i»  rehriii 

requiring   officers   taking  bail  in  to  the  duties  on  goods  exported 

the  king's  suit  to  assign  the  baQ  from  the  warehousei  in  wfaicB  tUf 

bonds  to  the  king.                       ; '  have  been  secored  on  importadeb} 

An  act  for  enabling  his  majesty  and  on   certain  prise  ^oods'falftA 

to  settle  an  annuity  on  her  royal  ported  into  Greftt  Britam  or  li^ 

highness  the  duchess  of  Brunswick  iand.                                           ''■'.'[ 

Wolfenbuttel.  ^    An  act  for  providiDg  saitabte  hl^ 

An  act  for  repealing  an  act  pasi-  tenpent  in  dalirdi-yarda  or  pw^ 

ed  in  the  1st  year  of  king  Jainee  chial  biirying-groands  in  EngUA 

the  1st,  intituled,  "An  Bfit  cbo-.  for  such  dead  humao  bodies  as  aitt|r 

ceming  tanners,  curriers,  shoe-BUh  be  cast  on  shore  firon  the  aeti  ^ 

kers,  and  other  artificers  occupv-  cmis  of  wreck  or  otherwise. 

ing  the  cutting  of  leather;'*  aqi^  An  act  for  raisiag  the  sum'tf 

also  for  repealing  and  amei(ufiktt  i^itffX>,OO0L  by  way  of  la^ataitiML' 

certain  parts  of  several  other  item  An  9LCt  to  endble  Us  tejeity^toi 

of  parliament  relating  thereto.''-  vest  the  riffht  of  appdintineiit  j4f 

An  act  to  continue,  until  die  eii^  naaster  of  the  froe-M»ool  c^  LoA^  ^ 

of  the  next  session  of  parifainipnt,  donderrV)  in.  the  city  and  couty 

an  act  of  the  45th  year  of  his  ^-  of  Lonaonderry,  in  the  bishop  (if 

sent  majesty,  for  appointiilg  com-  Deriy  for  the  time  being.           ^ 

missioners  to  inquire  into  the  pub-  An  act  to  regulate  the  trade  b^ 

lie  expenditure,  and  the  conduct  of  tween  Great  Britain  and  the  uni^ 

,the  public  business  in  the  military  States  of  America,  until  the  eni^'if 

departments  therein  mentioned.  the  next  session  of  parliament. 

An  act  to  amend  an  act  made  in  An  act  for  repealing  the  ratea 

the  46th  year  of  his  present  ma-  and  taxes  taken  uy  lioeosed  iMdt* 

jesty,  for  enabling  his  majesty  to  ney-coachmen,  and  far  establkhr 

accept  the  services  of  volunteers  ing  others  in  lieu  thereof;  and  for 

from  the  militia  of  Ireland.  amending  several  laws  rdating  J#.  ^ 

An  act  for  enforcing  the  rest-  hackney-coaches.                        "' 

dence  of  spiritual  persons  on  their  An  act  to  restrain  the  negotift- 

benefices  in  Ireland.  tion  of  promifsory  notes  and  n* 

An  act  for  granting  an  additional  land  bills  of  exchange,  under '« 

duty  on  copper  imported  into  Great  limited  sum,  in  England. 

Britain,  until   the   5th   of   April,  An  act  for   enabling  the  oom^ 

1811,  and  from  thence  to  the  end  missioners  appointed  to  exsanine 

of  the  then  next  session  of  parlia-  accounts  of  public  expenditure  &i 

ment.  die  barrack-offiee  nnre  speedtl^ 

An  act  to  provide  that  the  Bn-  and  effectually  to  investigate  tte 

tish  ships  which  shall  be  captured  said  accounts.                              ^ 

by  the  enemy,  and  shall  afterwai^ds  An  act  to  enable  the  comrois- 
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sioners  for  auditing  public  ac- 
counts, and  tbe  commissioners  for 
the  affiiirs  of  barracks  respectively, 
to  send  and  receive  letters  and 
packets  on  the  business  of  their 
offices  free  of  postage. 

Ad  act  to  repeal  so  much  of  an 
act,  made  in  the  47th  year  of  his 
present  majesty,  for  charging  the 
sum  of  12,200,000/.  raised  for  the 
service  of  Great  Britain  for  the 
year  1807,  upon  the  duties  of  cus- 
toms and  excise  granted  to  his  ma- 
jesty, during  the  continuance  of  the 
present  war,  as  relates  to  money 
issued  for  charges  of  management 
of  stock  redeemed. 

An  act  to  repeal  so  much  of  an 
act  of  the  1st  year  of  king  James  I, 
as  relates  to  the  penalties  on  shoot- 
ing at  hares ;  and  also  to  repeal 
an  act  of  the  3rd  year  of  king 
George  I,  relating  to  game-keepers. 

An  act  for  repealing  so  much  of 
an  act  made  in  the  parliament  of 
Scotland,  in  the  fourth  session  of 
the  first  parliament  of  queen  Anne, 
intituled,  *<  Act  for  preserving  the 
game,''  as  relates  to  the  shooting 
of  bares. 

An  act  for  the  better  care  and 
maintenance  of  lunatics,  being  pau- 
pers or  criminals  in  England. 

An  act  for  farther  extending  the 
provisions  of  several  acts,  for  esta- 
blishing the  bank  of  Ireland  ;  and 
for  empowering  the  governor  and 
company  of  the  said  bank  to  ad^ 
vance  the  sum  of  1,250,000/.  Irish 
currency,  towards  the  service  of 
the  year  1808. 

An  act  to  remedy  the  inconve- 
nience which  has  arisen,  and  may 
arise,  from  the  expiration  of  acts, 
before  tbe  passing  of  acts  to  con- 
tinue the  same. 

An  act  for  enabling  bis  majesty 
to  establish  a  permanent  local  mi- 


litia force,  under   certain  restric- 
tions, for  the  defence  of  the  realm. 

An  act  for  raising  the  sum  of 
500,000/.  by  treasury  bills  for  the 
service  of  Ireland  for  the  year 
1808. 

An  act  for  raising  the  sum  of 
six  millions,  by  exchequer  bills, 
for  the  service  of  Great  Britain  for 
the  year  1808. 

An  aci.  to  prohibit  the  distillation 
of  spirit  from  corn  or  grain^  for  a 
limited  time. 

An  act  for  regulating  the  char- 
ging of  the  duty  on  spirits  imported 
into  Great  Britain,  according  to  the 
strength  thereof. 

An  act  for  reducing  the  duty  of 
customs  on  cofiee  imported  into 
Great  Britain  when  taken  out  of 
warehouse  for  home  consumption. 

An  act  for  the  discharge  of  debt- 
ors in  execution  for  small  debts 
from  imprisonment,  in  certain  cases. 

An  act  to  render  valid  certain 
marriages  solemnized  in  certain 
churches  and  public  chapels  in 
which  the  banns  had  not  usually 
been  published  before  or  at  the 
time  of  passing  an  act  made  in  the 
26th  year  of  the  reign  of  his  late 
majesty  king  George  II,  intituled, 
"  An  act  for  the  better  preventing 
of  clandestine  marriages." 

An  act  to  repeal  so  much  of  an 
act  passed  in  the  8th  year  of  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  intituled, 
"  An  act  to  take  away  the  benefit 
of  clergy  from  certain  offenders  for 
felony,''  as  takes  away  the  benefit 
of  clergy  from  persons  stealing  pri- 
vily from  the  person  *  of  another ; 
and  for  more  effectually  preventing 
the  crime  of  larceny  from  the  per- 
son. 

An  act  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  an  act,  passed  in  the  45th  year 
of  his  present  majesty,  for  the  en- 
couragement 
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couragetnent  of  seamen  and  better 
manning  his  majesty's  navy^  to 
cases  arising  in  consequence  of  hos- 
tilities commenced  since  the  pass- 
ing of  the  said  act. 

An  act  for  enlarging  the  timet 
appointed  for  the  first  meetings  tf 
commissioners  and  other  f>ersoni 
for  putting  in  execution  certainacti 
of  this  session  of  parliament. 

An  act  to  amend  the  laws  relating 
to  the  marking  of  bags  and  packets 
of  hops. 

An  act  to  amend  and  enlarge 
the  powers  of  an  act  of  the  46tii 
year  of  his  present  majestyi  for 
consolidating  and  renderioff  more 
effectual  the  several  acts  for  the 
purchase  of  buildings  and  ftrtber 
improvement  of  the  street  and 
places  near  to  Westminatec^Jian 
and  the  two  houses  of  parllament.^^ 

An  act  for  the  more  effisetiud 
administration  of  the  office  of  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  for  the 
more  effectual  prevention  of  fe- 
lonies within  the  district  of  Dobltn 
metropolis. 

An  act  to  amend  the  acts  relat- 
ing to  the  duties  of  assessed  taxeSt 
and  of  the  tax  upon  the  profits  of 
property,  professions,  trades,  and 
offices,  and  to  regulate  the  assess- 
ment and  collection  of  the  same. 

An  act  for  enabling  the  com- 
missioners for  the  reduction  of  the 


national  debt  to  grant  life  annui- 
tiet. 

An  act  for  the  more   effiK^tual 
protection  of  oyster  fisheriea  and' 
the  brood  of  oysters  in  England.- 

An  act'  for  enabling  his  majesty 
to  grant  annnidea  to  the  judges  <>f 
the  court  of  session,  justiciary,  and 
exchequer  in  Scotland,' upcm  the 
resignation  of  their  offices. 

An  act  for  granting  to  his  msh  • 
jestv  a  certain  sum  of  mdbey  out 
of  the  consolidated  fund  of  Great 
Britain,  and  for  apfflyinff  certaia 
momeatherria  mMUoDad  for  fUi 
service  of  the  year  1806 ;  and  for 
ferther  approptriating  the  rapplfail 
granted  m  thia  sesnon  of  parlia- 
ment.  » 

An  act  for  reMriiBg  the  ttamf 
duties  on  deeds,  law  proceeding 
and  other  wHtten  or  printed  Si- 
stnimentb,  and  the ,  dofbe  on  lega- 
cies and  aucceedona  to  peraooal 
estatM  upon  inteataciesi  mw  pm- 
able  in  Great  Britain:  and  m; 
granting  new  duties  inlietttbeiwtl 

An  act  for  enabling  hk  majestir 
to  establish  a  permanent  local*  midt 
tia  forcein  Scotland,  under  •certeifi 
restrictions,  for  the  defence  of  the 
realm. 

An  act  concerning  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  Sootkmdi  apd 
concerning  appeals  to  the  house  of 
lords.  ^r 
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STATE  PAPERS. 


Hii  Majesty's  Speech  to  both  Houses 

T  of  Parliament^  Jan,  21. 
HIS  day  parliament  assembled, 
pursuant  to  bis  majesty's  pro- 
clamation, when  the  commissioners, 
appointed  to  open  the  session,  read 
fhe  following  speech : 

<*  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
**  We  have  received  bis  majesty's 
commands  to  assure  you,  that  in 
calling  you  together  at  this  import- 
ant juncture  of  affairs,  he  enter- 
tains the  most  perfect  conviction 
that  he  shall  find  in  you  the  same 
determination  with  which  his  ma- 
jesty himself  is  animated,  to  up- 
hold the  honour  of  his  crown,  and 
the  just  rifshts  and  interests  of  his 
people.  We  are  commanded  by 
his  majesty  to  inform  you,  that  no 
sooner  had  the  result  of  the  nego- 
tiations at  Tilsit  confirmed  the  in- 
fluence and  control  of  France 
over  the  powers  of  the  continent, 
than  his  majesty  was  apprized  of 
the  intention  of  the  enemy  to  com- 
bine those  powers  in  one  general 
confederacy,  to  be  directed  either 
to  the  entire  subjugation  of  this 
kingdom,  or  to  the  imposing  upon 
his  majesty  an  insecure  and  ignomi- 
nious peace.  That  for  this  pur- 
pose, it  was  determined  to  force 
into  hostility  against  his  majesty, 


states  which  had  hitherto  been  al- 
lowed by  France  to  maintain  or  to 
purchase  their  neutrality ;  and  to 
bring  to  bear  against  difibrent 
points  of  his  majesty's  dominions 
the  whole  of  the  naval  force  of 
Europe,  and  specifically  the  fleets 
of  Portugal  and  Denmark.  To 
place  these  fleets  out  of  the  power 
of  such  a  confederacy  became 
therefore  the  indispensaole  duty  of 
his  majesty.  In  the  execution  of 
this  duty,  so  far  as  related  to  the 
Danish  fleet,  his  majesty  has  com- 
manded us  to  assure  you  that  it 
was  with  the  deepest  reluctance 
that  his  majesty  found  himself  com- 
pelled, after  his  earnest  endeaToaiv 
to  open  negotiation  with  the  Danish 
government  had  failed,  to  authorise 
his  commanders  to  resort  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  force,  but  that  he  has 
the  greatest  satisfaction  in  congra* 
tulating  you  upon  the  successful 
execution  of  this  painful  but  neces- 
sary service.— We  are  farther  com- 
manded to  acquaint  you,  that  the 
course  which  his  majesty  had  to 
pursue  with  respect  to  Portugal 
was  happily  of  a  nature  more 
congenial  to  his  majesty's  feelings. 
The  timely  and  unreserved  commu- 
nication by  the  court  of  Lisbooi  of 
the  demands  and  designs  of  France, 

while 
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while  it  ccmfirmed  to  his  majesty  ei^etof  the.basfftAn  wfalehEnuioe 

the  autheotictty  .  of  the   advices  was  ready,  to  n^oeiateji'weise  made 

which  he  had  received  from  other  iqiown  to  his  majes^.  )Ko  fwe- 

quarters,  entitled  that  court  to  his*  ienee  of  justificatioa  can  .be  ^ 

majesty's  confidence,  in  the  sino6r  leged  foir  the  hostite  CMdtictof  the 

rity  of  the  assurances  by  whicb  empeforof  Austriar^oribr.thatflC 

that  communicatioD  was  accooi-  his  £MiSlian  majesty. .  Hia  majesty 

panied.    The  fleet  of  Portugal  was  has  not  g;iven  the  siigbteat  grctuod 

destined  by  France  to  be  employed  of  comphinl  to  either  of  those  al»* 

as  an   instrument   of  vengeance  vereigns ;  nor  even  at  tha  momiMft 

against  Great  Britain.     That  fleet  when  they  haver  respectively  witb- 

has  been  secured  from  the  grasp  of  drawn  their  ministers,  have  duqr 

France,  and  is  now  employed  ia  assigned  to  his  msjesty  any  distiaot 

conveying  to  its  American  domi^  <»use  .for   that  proceediog.^-^ilis 

ntons  the  hopes  and  fortunes  of  the  majesty  has.  dtrectod  that <  OQ|NeS(tf - 

Portuguese  monarchy.  Hismajea*  the  correspondeoce  betweea  ■  lua 


ty  implores  the  protedion  of  Di*  jnajesty'a  nmhnsssdors  ttidtbe 

Tine  Providence  npbn  that  enterr  nister  for  fi>veina&is8  d£  hk  &»- 

prise,  rejoicing  in  the  preservatioa  fexiai  msjesty  me  ranpelror ^.Uo^ 

4)f  a  power  so  long  the  friend  an4  sia,  doriiigtli»aeto&itiiMi»  tffilSI* 

ally  of  Great  Britam,  and  in  the  ait,  add  Uie  offaM  Mtt  i#f  J*d|»  ' 

prospect  of  its  establishment  in  the  RosHan  mfiuslariatrthiajedUfi:ob» 

new  world  with  augmented  strength  taining  thei.  ofiif  o£;ihilf»iiqpaffidl 

and   splendor.— We    have    it    in  majesty's,  .nstf  Jsitifla  buiipfceniiMs 

command  from  his  majes^,  to  in-  majesty  and  Eraiioetiiflf;aUier.«ilii 

form  you,  that  the  determination  of  the  answer .  fetaited'.to:4bat  MtH 

the  enemy  to  excite  hostilities  be*  by  his  majesty's  command;    and 

tween  his  majesty  and  his  late  al-  also  copies  of  the  official  notes  pfw» 

lies,  the  emperors  of  Russia  and  sented  by  the  Anstrian  minister  at 

Austria,  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  tliis   court,   and    of  the  answsm 

has  been  but  too  successful;   and  which  his  majesty  commanded  to 

that  the  ministers  from  those  pow*  be  returned  to  them,  should  belaid 

ers  have  demanded  and  received  before  you.     It  is  with  conoens 

their  passports.    This  measure,  on  that  his  majesty  commands  ua  to 

the  part  of  Russia,  has  been  at*  inform  you,  that,  notwithstanding 

tempted  to  be  justified  by  a  state-  his.  earnest  wishei  to  termmate  the 

ment  of  wrongs  and    grievances  war  iki  which  he  is  engq^ed  with  the 

which  have   no   real   foundation.  Ottoman  Porte,  his'  majesty's  en* 

The  emperor  of  Russia  had  indeed  deavours,  unhappilyfor'the  Turkish 

proffered  his  mediation  between  his  empire,  have  been  defeated  by  the  ' 

majesty  and  France.    His  majesty  machinations  of  France,  not  lesi 

did  not  refuse  that  mediation;  but  the  enemy  of  the  Porta  than  of 

he  is  confident  you  will  feel  the  Great  Britain.    But  while  the  is*- 

propriety  of  its  not  having  been  fluence  of  France  haa  been  thiis 

accepted  until  his  majesty  should  onfortunately  successful  in  |^rev«nt^ 

have  been  enabled  to  ascertain  that  ine  the  termination  df  eziatmg  hos- 

Russia  was  in  a  condition  to  medi-  tihties,  and  in  exciting  new. wars 

ate  impartially,  and  until  the  prin-  against  this  country ;   ois  nu^es^  ^ 

commands 
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commands  us  to  inform  you,  that 
the  king  of  Sweden  has  resisted 
every  attempt  to  induce  him  to 
abandon  his  alliance  with  Great 
Britain ;  and  that  his  majesty  en- 
tertains no  doubt  that  you  will  feel 
with  him  thesacrednessoftheduty 
which  the  firmness  and  fidelity  of 
the  king  of  Sweden  impose  upon 
his  majesty ;  and  that  you  will  con- 
cur in  enabling  his  majesty  to  dis- 
charge it  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
this  country. — It  remains  for  us, 
according  to  his  majesty's  com- 
mand, to  state  to  you  thatthe  treaty 
of  commerce  and  amity  between 
his  majesty  and  the  United  States 
of  America,  which  was  concluded 
and  signed  by  commissioners  duly 
authorized  for  that  purpose,  on  the 
31st  of  December,  1806,  has  not 
taken  effect,  in  consequence  of  the 
refusal  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States  to  ratify  that  instru- 
ment. For  an  unauthorized  act  of 
force,  committed  against  an  Ame- 
rican ship  of  war,  his  majesty  did 
not  hesitate  to  offer  immediate  and 
spontaneous  reparation.  But  an 
attempt  has  been  made  by  the  Ame- 
rican government  to  connect  with 
the  question  which  has  arisen  out 
of  this  act,  pretensions  inconsistent 
with  the  maritime  rights  of  Great 
Britain;  such  pretensions  his  majes- 
ty is  determined  never  to  admit. — 
His  majesty,  nevertheless,  hopes 
that  the  American  government  will 
be  actuated  by  the  same  desire  to 
preserve  the  relations  of  peace  and 
friendship  between  the  two  coun- 
tries which  has  ever  influenced  his 
majesty's  conduct,  and  that  any 
difficulties  in  the  discussion  now 
pending  may  be  effectually  removed. 
—His  majesty  has  commanded  us 
to  state  to  you,  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  decree  by   which 


France  declared  the  whole  of  hi* 
majesty's  dominions  to  be  in  a 
state  of  blockade,  and  subjected  to 
seizure  and  confiscation  oi  the  pro- 
duce and  manufactures  of  his  king- 
dom, his  majesty  resorted,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  a  measure  of  miti- 
gated retaliation ;  and  that  this 
measure  having  proved  inefiectual 
for  its  object,  his  majesty  has  since 
found  it  necessary  to  aaopt  others 
of  greater  rigour,  which,  he  com- 
mands  us  to  state  to  you,  will  re- 
quire the  aid  of  parliament  to  give 
tnem  complete  and  efiectual  opera- 
tion. His  majesty  has  directed 
copies  of  the  orders  which  he  haa 
issued  with  the  advice  of  his  privy 
council  upon  this  subject  to  be  laid 
before  you  ;  and  he  commands  us 
to  recommend  them  to  your  early 
attention. 

<<  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of 
Commons, 
*<  His  majesty  has  directed  the 
estimates  for  the  ensuing  year  to 
be  laid  before  you,  in  the  fullest 
confidence  that  your  loyalty  and 
public  spirit  will  induce  you  to 
make  such  provisions  for  the  public 
service  as  the  urgency  of  afiairs 
may  require.  His  majesty  has 
great  satisfaction  in  informingyoUi 
that,  notwithstanding  tlie  dMcul* 
ties  which  the  enemy  has  endea- 
voured to  impose  upon  the  com- 
merce of  his  subjects,  and  upon 
their  intercourse  with  other  na- 
tions, the  resources  of  the  country 
have  continued  in  the  last  year  to 
be  so  abimdant,  as  to  have  pro- 
duced, both  from  the  permanent 
and  temporary  revenue,  a  receipt 
considerably  larger  than  that  of  the 
preceding  year.  The  satisfaction 
which  his  majesty  feels  assured  you 
will  derive,  in  common  with  his 
majesty,   from  this  proof  of  the 

solidity 
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s6li4ity  oF  these  resources,  cannot 
but  be  greatly  locreasedy  it,  as  bis 
majesty  confidently  hopes,  it  shdl 
be  found  possible  to  raise  the  ne- 
cessary supplies  for  the  present 
year  without  any  material  addition 
to  the  public  burthens. 

.  *<  My  Lords,  and  GentlemeB, 
**  We  are  especially  commanded 
to  say  to  you,  in  the  name  of  hit 
majesty,  that,  if  ever  there  was  a 
just  and  national  war,  it  is  that 
which  his  majesty  is  now  compelled 
to  prosecute.  This  war  is,  in  its 
principle,  purely  defensive.  His 
majesty  looks  but  to  the  attainment 
of  a  secure  and  honourable  peace ; 
but  such  a  peace  can  only  be  nego- 
tiated upon  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality.  The  eyes  of  Europe  and 
of  the  world  are  fixed  upon  the 
British  parliament.  If,  as  his  ma- 
jest  v  confidently  trusts,  you  display 
in  this  crisis  of  the  fate  of  the  coun- 
try the  characteristic  spirit  of  the 
British  nation,  and  face  unappalled 
the  unnatural  combination  which 
is  gathered  around  us,  his  majesty 
bids  us  to  assure  you  of  his  firm 
persuasion,  that,  under  the  blessing 
of  Divine  Providence,  the  struggle 
will  prove  successful  and  glorious 
to  Great  Britain. — We  are  lastly 
commanded  to  assure  you,  that  ih 
this  awful  and  momentous  contest, 
you  may  rely  on  the  firmness  of  his 
majesty,  who  has  no  cause  but 
that  of  his  people;  and  that  his 
majesty  reciprocally  relies  on  the 
ivisdom,  the  constancy,  and  the 
ailectionate  support  of  his  parlia- 
ment.** 


French  Commercial  Decree,  Hgned 


Napokon,  anddaied^  tke  Tkril^ 

•    *  I 

■  f  •  '    ■  , 

NAPOLEONiAtiuponihe  roi 
port  of  our  miiihist^r  of  finan- 
ces, seeing  our  decrees  of  the.29r4 
November,  and  lllh-Deceoibei) 
1807 ;  with  the  coiHiinTeiice  of  ovor 
coundl  of  state,  we. bave  deerNil 
and  do  decree  as  MIows :— Art.  ^i 
When  a  vessel  shall  enter  iatO'H 
French  port,  or  in  that  of  a  cotmtrf 
occupied  bj  ova.  armies,  an j  man 
of  the  crew,  or  a  passenger,  wlm 
shall  declare  to  the  principal  of 
the  custom-house^  that  the  laU 
shio  comes  from  England  or  h&t 
comnies  or  countries  eecnpied 
by  English  troops,'  or  that  it  hm^ 
been  visited  by  an  English  vesart^ 
ahall  receive  a  third  fMirt  of  tier 
prodttce  of  thenettsflleef  ttiealM 
and  cargo,  if  it-  is  known  tht^  km 
decfauraticm  ia  esaet^»«* Art  9^  The 
principal  of  theoostooS-iKmae,wlid 
shall  receive  the  deefaMtion  nwii* 
tioned  in  the  preceding  article, 
shall,  in  conjunction  with  the 
commissary  of  police,  who  shall 
be  called  on  for  that  purpose,  and 
the  two  principal  custom-house 
officers  of  the  port,  cause  each 
of  the  crew  and  passengers  to 
undergo,  separately  the  tnterroga* 
toiy  prescribed  by  the  second  ar^ 
ticJe  of  our  deoree  of  the  Sdrd 
November,  1807.— Art.  S.  Any 
functionary^  or  agent  of,  govern- 
ment, who  shall  be  convicted  of 
having  favoured  the  contravention 
of  our  decrees  of  the  23rd  of  No^ 
vember  and  17th  December,  1807» 
shall  be  proeecuted  in  the  crimhud 
court  of  the  department  oC  the- 
Seine,  which  shall  be  fbnned  into 
a  special  tribunal  for  this  porpose* 
and  punished,  if  oomvicted,  as  ff 

guiUy; 
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guilty  Gf  high    treason. — Art.  4.  not  disavow  the  obligatioDimpoted 

Our  ministers  are  charged,  each  in  upon  him  by  the  treaties  reierred 

his  respective  department,  with  the  to,   but   refused   all  co-operation 

execution  of  the  present  decree;  until  the  French  troops  should  be 

removed  from  the  coasts,  and  the 

ports  of  Germany  opened  to  Eng* 

Russian  Declaration  against  Sw€'  lish  ships.     But  the  question  here 

den,  Feb,  10,  1808.  was  the  checking  of  those  aggres- 

JUSTLY  indignant  at  the  vio-  sions  which  England  had  com- 
lence  which  England  has  dis-  menced,  and  by  which  all  Eurcme 
played  towards  the  king  of  Den-  was  disturbed.  The  emperor  de- 
mark,  the  emperor  of  Russia,  manded  from  the  king  of  Sweden 
faithful  to  his  character  and  to  his  a  co-operation  founded. on  treaties; 
system  of  unceasing  care  for  the  but  his  Swedish  majesty  answered 
interests  of  his  empire,  notified  to  by  proposing  to  delay  the  execu- 
the  king  of  Great  Britain,  that  he  tion  ot  the  treaty  to  another  pe- 
could  not  remain  insensible  of  so  riod,and  by  troubling  himself  with 
unjust  and  unexampled  an  aggres-  the  care  of  opening  the  Dutch 
sion  on  a  sovereign  connected  with  ports,  for  England.  In  a  word, 
him  by  the  ties  of  blood  and  friend-  with  rendering  himself  of  service 
ship,  and  who  was  the  most  an-  to  that  England,  against  which 
cient  ally  of  Russia.— His  imperial  measures  of  defence  ought  to  have 
majesty  informed  the  king  of  Swe-  been  taken.  It  would  be  difficult 
den  of  this  determination  by  a  to  find  a  more  striking  proof  of 
note,  dated  the  24th  of  September  partiality  on  the  part  of  the  king 
last,  presented  to  the  Swedish  am-  of  Swedfeo  towards  Great  Britain, 
bassador. — An  article  of  the  treaty  than  this  which  he  has  here  given* 
concluded  in  1783,  between  the  — His  imperial  majesty,  on  the 
empress  Catherine  and  Gustavus  16th  of  November,  caused  a  te- 
III,  and  another  in  the  treaty  of  cond  note  to  be  delivered,  in  which 
1800,  between  the  late  emperor  his  Swedish  majesty  was  informed 
Paul  and  the  present  king  of  Swe-  of  the  rupture  between  Russia  and 
den,  contain  the  reciprocal  and  England.— -This  note  remained  two 
stipulated  agreement  to  maintain  months  unanswered,  and  the  an- 
the  principle,  that  the  Baltic  is  a  swer  which  was  transmitted  on  the 
closesea,  with  the  guarantee  of  its  9th  of  January  to  his  majesty's 
coasts  against  all  acts  of  hostility,  ministers,  was  to  the  same  purport 
violence,  or  venations  whatever;  as  the  former. — The  emperor  it, 
and  farther  to  employ  for  this  however,  far  from  regretting  hii 
purpose  all  the  means  in  the  power  moderation.  He  is,  on  the  con- 
of  the  respective  contracting  par-  trary,  well  pleased  to  recollect  that 
ties.  His  imperial  majesty,  refer-  he  has  employed  every  means  that 
ring  to  these  treaties,  considered  remained  to  him  for  bringing  back 
himself  not  merely  autJiorized,  but  his  Swedish  majesty  to  the  only  sys- 
bound,  to  call  upon  the  king  of  tem  of  policy  which  is  consistent 
Sweden  for  his  cooperation  against  with  the  interests  of  his  states ;  but 
England. — His  Swedish  majesty  did  his  imperial  majesty  owes  it  at  least 

to 
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to  his  people,  and  to  the  security 
of  his  dominions,  which  is  to  a  so- 
vereign the  highest  of  all  laws,  no 
longer  to  leave  the  co-operation  of 
Russia  with  Sweden  a  matter  of 
doubt. — Informed  that  the  cabinet 
of  St.  James's,  endeavouring  to 
terrify  Denmark  into  a  concurrence 
with  the  interests  of  England, 
threatened  that  Swedish  troops 
should  occupy  Zealand,  and  that 
the  possession  of  Norway  should 
be  guaranteed  to  the  king  of  Swe- 
den ;  assured  also  that  his  Swedish 
majesty,  while  he  left  the  Russian 
note  unanswered,  was  secretly  ne- 
gociating  a  treaty  at  London,  his 
imperial  majesty  perceived  that  the 
interests  of  his  empire  would  be 
very  ill  secured,  were  he  to  permit 
his  neighbour,  the  king  of  Sweden, 
at  the  commencement  of  a  war  be- 
tween Russia  and  England,  to  dis- 
guise his  well-known  sentiments  of 
attachment  to  the  latter  power, 
under  the  appearance  of  a  preten- 
ded neutrality.  His  imperial  ma- 
jesty, therefore,  cannot  allow  the 
relations  of  Sweden  towards  Russia 
to  remain  longer  in  a  state  of  un- 
certainty. He  cannot  give  his  con- 
sent to  such  a  neutrality. — His 
Swedish  majesty's  being  therefore 
no  longer  doubtful,  nothing  re- 
mained for  his  imperial  majesty  but 
to  resort  to  those  means  which  Pro- 
vidence has  placed  in  his  hands,  for 
no  other  purpose  except  that  of 
giving  protection  and  safety  to  his 
dominions ;  and  he  has  deemed  it 
right  to  notify  this  intention  to  the 
king  of  Sweden  and  to  all  Europe. 
— Having  thus  acquitted  himself  of 
that  duty,  which  the  safety  of  his 
dominions  require,  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty is  ready  to  change  the  mea- 
sures he  is  about  to  take,  to  mea- 
sures  of  precaution  only,    if  the 


king  of  Sweden  will,  without  de- 
lay, join  Russia  and  Denmark  in 
shutting  the  Baltic  against  England 
until  the  conclusion  of  a  maritime 
peace.  He  himself  invites  the 
king,  his  brother-in-law,  for  the 
last  time,  atid  with  all  the  Teelings 
of  real  friendship,  no  longer  to  he- 
sitate in  fulfilling  his  obligations, 
and  in  embracing  the  only  system  of 
policy  which  is  consistent  with  the 
interests  of  the  northern  powers. 
What  has  Sweden  gained  since  her 
king  attached  himself  to  England  ? 
—Nothing  could  be  more  painful 
to  his  imperial  majesty  than  to  see 
a  rupture  take  place  between  Swe- 
den and  Russia.  But  his  Swedish 
majesty  has  it  still  in  his  power  to 

f)revent  this  event  by,  without  de- 
ay,  resolving  to  adopt  that  course 
which  can  alone  preserve  a  strict 
union  and  perfect  harmonjr  be-' 
tween  the  two  states. 


Russian  Proclamation  to  the  Inha- 
bitants of  Finland,  Feb.  1808. 

IT  is  with  the  utmost  concern  his 
imperial  majesty,  my  most  gra- 
cious master,  finds  himself  necessi- 
tated to  order  his  troops  under  my 
command  to  enter  your  country, 
good  friends  and  inhabitants  of 
Swedish  Finland.— -His  imperial 
majesty  feels  the  more  concerned  to 
take  this  step,  to  which  he  is  com- 
pelled by  the  transactions  which 
have  taken  place  in  Sweden,  as  he 
still  bears  in  mind  the  generous  and 
friendly  sentiments  which  the  Fins 
displayed  towards  Russia  in  the  last 
war,  when  the  Swedish  king  en- 
gaged in  an  invasion  of  Finland,  in 
a  manner  equally  unexpected  and 
unwarrantable.— His  present  Swe- 
dish majesty,  far  from  joining  his 
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imperial  majesty  in  his  exertions 
to  restore  the  tranquillity  of  £u- 
rope^  which  alone  can  be  effected 
by  the  coalition  which  8o  fortu- 
nately has  been  formed  by  the  most 
powerful  states,  has  on  the  con- 
trary formed  a  closer  alliance  with 
the  enemy  of  tranquillity  and 
peace,  whose  oppressive  system 
and  unwarrantable  conduct  towards 
hit  imperial  majesty  and  his  nearest 
ally,  his  imperial  majesty  cannot 
by  any  means  look  upon  with  in- 
difference.— It  is  on  this  ground,  in 
addition  to  what  his  majesty  owes 
to  the  security  of  his  own  domi- 
nions, that  he  finds  himself  necessi- 
tated to  take  your  country  under 
his  protection,  in  order  to  reserve 
to  himself  due  satisfaction,  in  case 
his  royal  Swedish  majesty  should 
persist  in  his  design  not  to  accept 
the  just  conditions  of,  peace  which 
have  been  tendered  to  him  by  his 
French  majesty,  through  the  medi- 
ation of  his  imperial  Russian  ma- 
jesty in  order  to  restore  the  bless- 
ings of  peace,  which  are  at  all 
times  the  principal  object  of  his 
imperialmajesty  *s  attention.— Good 
friends  and  men  of  Finland,  remain 
quiet  and  fear  nought,  we  do  not 
come  to  you  as  enemies,  but  as 
jour  friends  and  protectors,  to 
render  you  more  prosperous  and 
happy,  and  to  avert  from  you  the 
calamities  which,  if  war  should  be- 
come indispensable,  must  necessa- 
rily befall  you. — Do  not  allow 
yourself  to  be  seduced  to  take  to 
arms,  or  to  treat  in  a  hostile  man- 
ner Uie  troops  who  are  committed 
to  my  orders ;  should  any  one  of- 
fend against  this  admonition,  he 
must  impute  to  himself  the  conse- 
quences of  his  conduct,  while,  on 
^e  other  hand,  those  who  meet  his 
imperial  majesty's  paternal  care  for 


the  welfare  of  this  country,  may 
rest  assured  of  his  powerful  favour 
and  protection.— And  as  it  is  his 
imperial  majesty's  will,  that  all  the 
affairs  in  your  country  shall  pursue 
their  usual  course,  and  be  managed 
according  to  your  ancient  laws  and 
customs,  which  are  to  remain  un- 
disturbed as  long  as  his  troops  re- 
main in  your  country,  all  officers 
both  civil  and  military,  are  here- 
with directed  to  conform  themselves 
thereto,  provided  that  no  bad  use 
be  made  of  this  indulgence,  con- 
trary to  the  good  of  the  country.-^ 
Prompt  payment  shall  be  made  for 
all  provisions  and  refreshments  re* 

Suired  for  the  troops,  and  in  order 
lat  you  may  still  more  be  con- 
vinced of  his  majestys's  paternal  so- 
licitude for  your  welfare,  he  hu 
ordered  several  magazines  to  be 
formed,  in  addition  to  those  which 
are  already  established,  out  of 
which  the  most  indigent  inhabitants 
shall  be  supplied  withnecessarieain 
common  with  his  majesty's  troop. 
— Should  circumstances  arise  tore- 

Suire  an  amicable  discussion  and 
eliberation,  in  that  case  you  are 
directed  to  send  your  deputies, 
chosen  in  the  usual  manner,  to  the 
city  of  Abo,  in  order  to  deliberate 
upon  the  subject,  and  adopt  such 
measures  asthewelfareof  the  coun- 
try shall  require. — It  is  his  imperial 
majesty's  pleasure,  that  from  this 
moment  Finland  shall  be  considered 
and  treated  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  conquered  provinces  of  the 
Aussian  empire,  which  now  enjoy 
happiness  and  peace  under  the  mild 
government  of  his  imperial  majesty, 
and  remain  in  full  possession  of  the 
freedom  of  religion  and  worship, 
as  well  as  of  all  its  ancient  rights 
and  privileges. — The  taxes  pajn^Ie 
to  the  crown  remain  in  substance  un« 
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altered,  and  the  nay  of  the  pubUc  gether  ia  the  preaent  aga.^-«At  m' 

officers  of  every  aescription  conti-  tuna  whan  his  imperial  Rnssiao  aac 

Dues  likewise  on  its  ancient  footing,  jeaty  seemed  to  ieel  tenderly  for 

oppressed  princes  and  'coontrias ; 

*"  at  a  tima  whan  ha  eatimatad  ■  ttai 

Swedish  Deelnratum  agairni  Ant-  dangers  which  threatoied  a)l  £». 

sia,  March  11,  1808.  rope,  his  majesty,  actuated  by  aU 

milar  sentiments,  was  lad  into  an« 

THE  first  intimation  his  majesty  gagements  with  him,  fibonded  oa 
received  of  the  hostile  entrance  uie  confidenoe  heplacadu^  bimaa« 
of  Russian  troops  into  Finland  on  neighboor,  an  aUy,  and  as  an  la^ 
the  21st  of  February  last,  and  of  dependent  mooarclu  Thaamparoc 
their  public  incitements  to  rebellion  (tf  Russia,  in  refinrence  to  the  ga» 
and  revolt  circulated  in  that  pro-  neral  welfiure,  had  entered  into 
vince  immediately  afterwards,onbe-  oseful  engagements,  had  yet  to  d»» 
halfofhisimperial  Russian  majesty,  mand  of  France  the  fumlment  of 
was  by  a  telegraphic  dispatdi.^— A  existing  treaties,  was  possessed  of 
breach  of  peace  without  a  preTioaa  power  to  support  hia  own  fighta 
declaration  of  war,  without  a  siimle  and  those  of  sJl  others  concerned; 
article  of  complaint  being  prew-  bis  majieaty  entered  into  an  aUiaoca 
red ;  a  breach  of  peace  emanating  with  him,  and  i»  now  attacked  by 
from  treachery,  and  carried  oo  bj  him  on  the  direct  ground  of  having 
a  traitor  of  his  native  country,*  been  hia  ally»  Never  did  a  prince 
placedat  theside  of  the  commander  enter  into  an  alliance  wkh  a  mora 
m  chief,  is  an  event  which  haa  but  assured  consciousness  of  the  pority 
few  examples,  and  must  at  the  first  of  its  motivaa,  aa  wall  aa  of  ita 
glance  create  detestation ;  but  when  being  inviolably  kept.  The  empe« 
this  act  is  examined  at  the  same  ror  had  been  personally  insulted  by 
time  with  what  has  lateljr  occurred  the  refusal  ot  the  French  govam« 
between  the  two  countries ;  when  ment  to  f ulfil  a  concluded  andsesJed 
contemplated  in  its  forbidding  devi-  treaty ;  had  been  publidv  defamed 
ation  from  those  paths  of  tsuth  and  by  repeated  insults  levelled  at  hia 
honour  exemplified  by  his  aUy,  no  own  person.  The  Russian  nation 
feeling  can  then  express,  no  name  had  been  no  leM  insult^  l>aing 
can  compass  the  extent  of  such  gazetted  as  savages  and  bartkari- 
depravity  ;  its  features  will  remain  ans.f  Thus  every  thing  that  is  sa» 
without  a  parallel  in  history,  filling  cred  to  a  governmtibt,  was  connect- 
up  the  deeds  of  iniquity  heaped  to-  ed  with  the  common  interest.    Was 

it 


•  George  Springporten. 

t  A  people  (the  Russians)  who  ttcm  their  hsrbarous  customs  and  msnacts 
ought  to  create  abhorrence  amongst  all  cxv£tiaed  nations.— Ordxe  du  Jour.  IHflB- 
ne,  le  25  Brumau-e,  An  14  (lith  November,  180a.>— These  savsge  bands, 
whose  assistance  shall  for  the  last  time  be  called  fiarth  by  EurojpiBaiijgovernmsnti 
— 25  bulletin  de  la  gsand  arm^  le  9S  Brumaire.  An  14  If  the  CSesk  rdijg&ni 
be  allowed  once  to  spread  itself  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Medttenanesa  ssss, 
we  shall  soon  see  our  |nrovinces  attacked  by  a  hm  of  mad  hsitarisns  nroclai 
mation,  the  head-quarters,  Wanaw,  95th  ilsn.^  1807.  Bigaed,  NifMlaaa  Boona^ 
part^. 
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it  tlicn  possible  but  to  look  upon  as  fate.  Having  sustained  this  loss^ 
irrevocable,  what  tlic  emperor  him-  originating  in  the  desertion  of  Rus- 
self  had  declared,  **  that  be  would  sia,  his  majesty  was  again  placed 
reject  all  conditions  of  peace,  whe-  out  of  the  theatre  of  war,  and 
ther  more  or  less  advantageous,  if  endeavoured  to  enjoy  within  his 
they  were  not  consistent  with  the  own  territory  that  peace  and  qui-- 
glory  of  the  Russian  name;  the  etness  which  its  geographical situa- 
security  of  the  empire;  the  sanctity  tion  seemed  to  ensure  to  him. 
of  alliances;  and  the  tranquillity  Havingfaithfully  acted  uptohisen- 
and  peace  of  all  Europe."* — In  gagements  towards  Russia,  his  ma- 
what  manner,  and  how  far  these  jestypromised himself, that,notwith- 
great  objects  have  been  obtained  by  standing  the  different  system  she 
the  peace  of  Tilsit,  contemporaries  had  adopted,  a  just  and  equitable 
have  already  decided,  and  futurity  retrospect  would  be  given  to  former 
will  more  clearly  discover.  The  occurrences.  The  king  had  sup- 
king,  although  at  his  post  on  the  ported  the  operations  of  Russia 
theatre  of  war,  was,  contrary  to  with  his  ships  of  war ;  had  shared 
the  express  tenor  of  his  convention  with  the  emper6r  his  military  stores; 
with  Russiiif,  neither  informed  of  had  rejected  and  immediately  com- 
the  armistice,  nor  of  the  definitive  municated  the  offers  madenira  by 
negotiations,  till  the  peace  was  con-  the  French  government.  ||  Among 
eluded,  having  received  advice  of  others,  one  that  on  condition  of 
thesetransactions,accompaniedwith  breaking  with  Russia  while  in  the 
a  cold  and  slight  invitation  to  assist  midst  of  the  war,  and  when  the 
in  the  object  of  peace,  j:  the  king  re-  Russian  frontiers  and  her  very 


newed  his  application  for  an  armis-  pita!  were  defenceless,  Sweden 
tice  (which  ought,  no  doubt,  to  should  be  put  in  possession  of  all 
have  been  stipulated  in  the  peace  of  the  provinces  lost  during  the  reign 
Tilsit),  but  received  only  evasive  of  Charles  XII,  together  with  such 
answers,  and  discovered  at  once  further  part  of  the  Russian  empire 
the  value  of  Russian  co-operation,  as  his  majesty  might  determine. 
The  king  finding  himself,  in  conse-  His  majesty  stands  on  higher  srouad 
quence,  unable  to  defend  his  Ger-  than  to  make  a  merit  of  having  re* 
man  otates  any  longer,  was  obliged  sisted  temptations  so  mean  and  con- 
to  leave  them  to  their  subsequent  teroptible ;  but  he  is  not  without 

hopes- 

•  See  the  Russian  manifesto  of  the  30th  August,  1806. 

-|-  Both  the  high  contracting  parties  had  engaged  in  the  most  powerful  manner, 
that  hostilities  being  once  commenced,  they  should  not  lay  down  their  anns^ 
or  treat  about  any  reconciliation  vnth  the  French  government  without  their  mu- 
tual consent.  The  convention  between  Sweden  and  Russia,  dated  the  14tli  J»» 
nuary,  1805. — Art.  IX. 

J  General  Budberg's  letter  to  baron  de  Wetterstedt,  first  secretary  for  the  fi>» 
reign  correspondence,  dated  the  10th  July,  1807. 


soner, 

Bourieime,  ^ 

Grandjean's  representation  to^colonel  baron  Tavast,   the  27th  Mav,  1807,  tliat 

Sweden  was  to  demand  what  territory  she  wished  to  have  in  order  that  she  mi^t. 

counterbalance  Russia,  &c.  &c. 
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hopes  that  the  aggregated  censure 
due  to  a  power  thus  spared  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  will  be  propor- 
tioned to  its  oppressive  conduct  to- 
wards this  kingdom.— The  conse- 
quences of  the  secret  articles  of  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit,  which  were  imme- 
diately suspected,  and  which  the 
Russian  ministry  have  since  ac- 
knowledged, began  by  degrees  to 
unfold  themselves.  England's  com- 
mercial monopoly,  that  ridiculous 
scarecrow,  erected  by  the  French 
government,  in  order  to  usurp  to 
itself  the  Continent,  was  also 
brought  forward  for  the  contem- 
plation of  the  North,  for  the  sake 
of  extending,  even  to  that  part  of 
the  world,  the  oppression  and  mi- 
sery which,  from  port  to  port,  from 
state  to  state,  Europe  had  been 
subjected  to.  No  government  is 
any  longer  left  to  its  own  light  and 
experience;  no  people  to  their  own 
lawful  industry ;  no  middle  class 
roust  be  acknowledged  between  the 
vassal  and  the  enemy.  Peace  sig- 
nifies confederacy  —  confederacy, 
submission  ;  and  from  Paris  must 
proceed  the  mandates  which  are  to 
dictate  both  principles,  laws,  and 
ordinances  to  the  self-styled,  in- 
dependent confederacy,  while  they 
promote  only  a  lust  for  power,  and 
violate  what  is  most  sacred  in  socie- 
ty and  between  societies.— Prepa- 
rations were  made  in  conformity  at 
St.  Petersburgh  last  autumn,  for  a 
rupture  with  England,  and  they 
waited  only  for  the  proper  season 
of  the  year  to  be  able,  with  some- 
what more  security,  to  carry  that 
measure  into  effect.  A  proposal 
was  made  to  his  royal  majesty,  in  a 
note,  dated  the  6th  of  October,  to 
assist  agreeably  to  the  convention 
made  in  1780,  in  shutting  the  Bal- 
tic against  foreign  ships  of  war.  His 
Vol.  L. 


majesty,  on  the  ISth  November, 
returned  fof  answer  that  so  long  as 
the  French  government  was  in 
possession  of  so  many  harbours  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Baltic,  and 
there  exercised  their  system  of  ex- 
clusion, the  Baltic  could  not  be 
kept  peaceable.  His  majesty  in 
consequence  also  requested  that  his 
imperial  mjijesty  would  first  endea* 
vour  to  prevail  on  the  French  Co 
quit  those  ports;  and  when  the 
first-mentioned  application  was  re- 
newed on  the  27th  of  the  same 
month,  as  an  objection  grounded 
on  the  convention  of  1780/  his 
majesty  circumstantially  declared 
on  the  2ist  Jan.  last,  that  by  vir- 
tue o£  the  convention  made  in  the 
year  1801,  between  Russia  and 
England,  and  to  which  his  majesty, 
at  the  pressing  instance  of  Russia^ 
and  under  her  own  guarantee,  be- 
came a  party,  the  previous  armed 
neutrality  had  entirely  ceased^ 
That  his  majesty  had  then  entered 
into  direct  engagements  with  Eng- 
land, in  reference  to  that  object, 
and  which  could  not  equitably  be 
departed  from,  so  long  as  the  latter 
power,  on  her  side,  fulfilled  her 
obligations.  That  at  the  same  time 
that  the  armed  neutrality  was  done 
away  with,  the  stipulations  ground- 
ed therein,  respecting  the  shutting 
of  the  Baltic,  became  null  and  void^ 
and  which  was  the  less  applicable 
to  existing  circumstances,  as  the 
Danish  naval  force,  then  calculated 
upon,  no  longer  was  in  being ;  not 
to  mention  that  England  had  since 
that  time  discovered  the  passage 
through  the  great  Belt.  But  that 
of  Sweden  could  not  with  her  arms 
contribute  to  the  protection  of  the 
Baltic,  she  would,  on  the  other 
hand,  take  upon  herself  to  obtain, 
by  negotiation  with  England,  that 
U  she 
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he  should  not  send  any  skips  of 
war  into  those  seas,  provided  no 
other  power  made  arm  amen  ts  there, 
or  new  hostilities  should  oblige  her 
to  come  there  as  an  assistant.  That 
Sweden  should  be  called  upon  to 
serve  Russia  as  outworks,  because 
she  had  thougtit  proper  to  provoke 
Encland  ;  that  Sweden  should  sa- 
crifice her  fleet  and  commerce  as  a 
defence  fur  Cronstadt  and  Revel, 
was  asking  rather  too  much;  yet 
immediately  after  these  representa- 
tions, Russia  actually  commenced 
her  preparations  for  war  on  the 
frontiers  of  Finland.  His  majesty 
continued,  notwithstanding,  to  view 
them  with  calm  forbearance ;  for 
as  yet  no  specific  complaints  had 
been  preferred,  nor  had  any  un- 
conditional demands  been  made. 
The  proposal  (his  majesty  had 
made)  of  an  agreement  to  protect 
the  Baltic,  presented  aspects  of 
tranquillity  and  advantage  to  Rus- 
sia, to  all  the  north,  which  it  would 
appear  could  not,  but  under  great 
responsibility,  be  refused.  The 
ports  of  Russia  would  thereby  be- 
come more  frequent  than  they  had 
been  since  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  and  might  obtain  an  emu- 
lation in  trade  respecting  their  pro- 
duce«  unknown  for  many  years. 
IsTeighbourly  friendship,  commerce, 
repose  after  an  unfortunate  war, 
and  some  motives  for  applause  af- 
ter a  still  more  unfortunate  peace, 
such  were  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  proposals  which  the 
king  made  to  llie  emperor.  They 
were  made  with  a  well-grounded 
confidence  in  the  concurrence  of 
England,  and  his  majesty  expected 
Russia's  consent  would  have  ar- 
rived much  earlier  than  the  dreaded 
English  fleet  could  show  itself  as  an 
avenger  in  the  Baltic.     He  pressed 
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a  speedy  answer,  and  it  was  iiN 
tended  that  the  king's  ambassador 
should,  on  the  15th  of  February* 
in  a  private  audience  with  the  em- 
peror, which  was  promised  him, 
urge  this  important  concern ;  whto 
at  once  the  communication  of  the 
embassy  with  Sweden  was  in  a  yip» 
lent  manner  interrupted,  and  Rus- 
sian troops  entered  Finland  with 
thefoUowmgproclamations:  -[Here 
follow  the  Russian  proclamationt, 
dated  Fredericksham  the  IStb  (6tb) 
Feb.  1808,  and  Louisa,  10th  (22dl 
Feb.  1808,  already  publishedj. 
The  declaration  then  condade»"iw 
follows : — Let  every  legal  gortinW' 
metit,  let  every  brave  and  hdnelt 
warrior,  every  loyal  subject.  Judge 
of  this  conduct :  a  treacherous  in- 
vasion of  a  peaceful  neighbour's 
country,  preceded  by  manifestoes 
inviting  to  rebellion,  are  things  lit 
all  times  detestable,  even  in  tbes6 
latter  times, otherwise  soburthendl 
with  examples  of  violence  find  ib^ 
justice.  The  Russian  empire,  the 
ally  of  France,  is  not,  it  would 
seem,  powerful  enough  to  abide 
upon  the  common  terms  of  thels^ 
of  nations,  the  resistance  of  a'  pro- 
vince left  to  defend  itself  on  ai> 
count  of  the  season  of  the  year.  It 
calls  forth  the  aid  of  treachery  aod 
treason.  The  government  expects 
to  purchase  the  Finlanders  in 
masses  under  promises  of  libeftjr  t 
but  the  commander  of  the  ftrnb^ 
offers  to  purchase  the  soldiers  lom- 
vidually  like  slaves,  in  the  market 
of  St.  Petersburgh  or  Riga.— T|6 
youthful  inhabitants  of  Finland,'  it 
people  worthy  of  esteem;  your 
king  has,  during  the  whole  of  Ms 
reign,  paid  attention  to  your  Jtt* 
struction,  to  the  cultivation  .dad 
prosperity  of  your  country.  -;  A 
faithless  neighbour  threatens  toj^bii 
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you  back  to  the  state  you  were  in 
in  ages  past,  because  your  neigh- 
bourhood is  become  a  reproach  ro 
him.  His  sword  is  branditrhed  over 
your  heads ;  his  plundering  hands 
are  stretched  towards  your  proper- 
ty ;  his  forces  approach  your  dwel- 
ling, and  his  promises  and  protes- 
tations have  no  other  aim  than  to 
facilitate  his  access  to  you.  Deeply 
grieved  at  the  distresses  inseparable 
from  war,  although  conscious  of  in 
no  wise  having  been  the  cause  of  it, 
your  king  rests  assured  that  your 
hearts  will  remain  unseduced  and 
your  courage  unsubdued,  till  the 
time  shall  arrive  when  he  can  freely 
employ  his  whole  force,  and  that  of 
his  ally,  in  protecting  and  reveng- 
ing you. 


Danish  Declaration  against  Sweden, 
29th  February,  1808. 

THE  Danish  government  has 
with  just  impatience  waited 
to  see  the  effect  of  the  efforts  em- 
ployed by  the  court  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh  for  the  purpose  of  recalling 
Sweden  by  the  most  friendly  means, 
to  those  interests  which  are  com- 
mon to  her  with  all  the  powers  of 
the  north,  and  to  those  principles 
which  are  the  first  bond  of  her 
connexion  with  Russia  and  Den- 
mark. These  efforts  having  finally 
proved  ineffectual,  the  Danish  go- 
vernment finds  itself  placed  in  a 
position  towards  Sweden  which 
will  no  longer  allow  its  relations 
with  that  kingdom  to  remain  un- 
certain. What  these  relations  had 
become,  it  is  indeed  impossible  to 
dissemble,  after  a  perfidious  aggres- 
sion had  suddenly  forced  Denmark 
from  the  path  she  had'  followed 
during  a  long  series  of  years  with- 


out the  slightest  deviation.  All 
Europe  has  resounded  with  one  cry 
of  indignation  at  the  crime  com<- 
mitted  by  Great  Britain  against  a 
neutral  and  peaceful  state:  and 
from  all  quarters  has  the  Danish 
government  received  testimonies  of 
The  most  lively  interest  in  its  cause! 
The  court  of  Stockholm  alone, 
notwithstanding  the  particular  ties 
which  united  it  with  that  of  Copen- 
hagen, observed  a.  total  silencey 
which  it  at  length  broke,  pnly  to 
prefer  complaints  the  most  un'- 
founded  and  reproaches  the  most 
unjust,  with  respect  to  the  incon- 
veniences that  nad  indirectly  re- 
sulted to  it,  from  the  events  of  the 
war,  as  well  as  from  the  rigorous 
measures  which  the  situation  to 
which  the  Danish  government  has 
been  most  unexpectedlr  reduced, 
has  imperiously  required  it .  to 
adopt,  and  which  the  chicane  and 
endless  vexations  of  Sweden  have 
been  little  calculated  to  induce  it 
t6  abandon.  The  Danish  cabinet 
would  have  been  extremely  enibar- 
Mssed  to  interpret  the  conduct  on 
the  part  of  a  sovereign,  whose  in- 
terests, princijples,  and  sentiments, 
it  had  regarded  as  being  equally 
wounded  by  an  act  of  atrocity, 
which  has  suddenly  lighted  the 
flames  of  war  in  the  North,  if  it 
had  not  quickly  seen  cause  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  resolution  taken  by 
the  king  of  Sweden  under  these 
circumstances  was  not  merely  that 
of  indifference.  The  extraordinary 
facility  with  which  that  monarch, 
several  weeks  before  the  reduction 
of  Stralsund,  had  consented  to  the 
departure  of  the  major  part  of  the 
English  forces  in  Fomerania  (whi- 
ther, as  It  should  seem,  they  came 
with  no  other  view  than  to  afvait 
the  opportunity  of  being  conveyed 
U2  to 
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to  Zealand),  and  the  pains  his 
Swedish  majesty  took  to  inform  his 
people  that  this  re-embarkation 
took  place  by  virtue  of  a  separate 
article  of  his  convention  with  Great 
Britain,  gave  the  first  indications 
of  a  secret  understanding  at  the 
expense  of  Denmark.  These  in- 
dications were  very  soon  increased. 
The  Danisii  government  is  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  extent  of  the 
assistance  which  its  enemy  received 
in  the  ports  of  Sweden ;  but  it  has 
felt  the  consequences  of  that  as- 
gistance  in  a  manner  the  most  la- 
mentable to  itself.  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  the  impression  which  has 
been  produced  upon  the  Danish 
nation  by  the  relations  of  every 
kind,  and  the  uninterrupted  com- 
munications which  the  English 
found  no  difficulty  in  maintaining 
with  Sweden. — No  one  could  fail 
to  remark  how  much  Denmark  was 
insulted  by  the  pleasure  which  the 
king  of  Sweden  appeared  to  take 
in  repairing  to  the  coast  opposite 
to  the  Sound,  and  beholding  per- 
sonally all  the  injustice  and  out- 
rage committed  against  a  neigh- 
bouring country ;  by  the  caresses 
and  numberless  marks  of  distinc- 
tion lavished  upon  the  leaders  of 
the  English  forces ;  by  the  honours 
which  they,  on  their  part,  affected 
to  render  to  the  ally  of  their  sove- 
reign ;  and  by  the  demonstrations 
ofTespect  towards  his  Swedish  ma- 
jesty, to  which  the  ships  of  war, 
violently  seized  from  the  port  of 
Copenhagen,  were  not  bound,  on 
their  passage  along  the  Sound,  un- 
der the  cannon  even  of  that  for- 
tress to  which  their  salute  was 
owing.  However  unfavourable  an 
aspect  the  concurrence  of  these 
circumstances  necessarily  casts  up-, 
on  the  dispositions  of  the  king  of 


Sweden  towards  the  government  of 
Denmark,  that  government  cannot 
reproach  itself  with  having  gratuit- 
ously exaggerated  those  appear- 
ances, which  the  court  of  Stock- 
holm^ far  from  attempting  to  re- 
move, wished  to  produce,  nourish, 
and  strengthen,  as  far  as  it  was  in 
its  power.  But  these  simple  appear- 
ances were  soon  succeeded  by  facta. 
The  government  of  England  was 
the  first  to  develope  to  Denmark 
the  openly  hostile  disposition  of  his 
Swedish  majesty.  Europe  already 
knows  the  explanations  occasioned 
between  Denmark  and  Sweden  by 
this  denunciation.  The  king  of 
Sweden,  when  called  upon  in  the 
most  frank  and  friendly  manner  to 
declare  himself  on  this  subject,  wai 
seen  to  endeavour  eluding  the  ne« 
cessity  of  such  a  declaration ;  and 
when  he  was  at  length  closely 
pressed,  his  majesty  gave  an  answer 
oblique,  equivocal,  and  insulting. 
Nevertheless,  as  this  answer  ap* 
peared  in  some  measure  to  give  toe 
lie  to  the  government  of  Ensland, 
the  government  of  Denmark  was 
contented  with  it  for  the  moment^ 
and  thought  it  becoming  to  dissi- 
mulate its  just  resentments  asainst 
Sweden,  in  the  hope  that,  emight- 
ened  concerning  her  true  interests, 
and  reflecting  on  the  consequences 
of  her  resolutions^  she  would  at 
last  end  by  yielding  to  the  repre* 
sentations  which  the  court  of^  St- 
Petersburgh  had  made,  with  as 
much  tenderness  as  patience,  ia 
order  to  engage  her  to  renounce 
her  alliance  with  Great  Britain, 
evidentlybecome  incompatible  with 
the  tranquillity  of  Uie  North,  and 
especially  with  the  &ecurity  of  Den* 
mark.  The  Danish  government  is 
but  imperfectly  acquainted  witb 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  en- 
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gagementf  which  Sweden  has  en<^ 
tared  into  with  England;  whatever 
may  be  the  object  of  them,  and 
whatever  their  tendency*  no  one 
can  better  conceive  or  appreciate 
than  itself  the  repugnance  which 
his  Swedish  majesty  would  feel  in 
failing  in  any  of  the  obligations  he 
had  contracted.  But  the  cabinet 
of  Copenhagen  is  not  uninformed 
that  the  Swedish  government  itself 
has  admitted,  that  the  term  of  its 
engagements  recently  expired ;  and 
after  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's  had 
unmasked  itself  in  the  face  of  all 
Europe,  it  would  have  been  insult- 
ing  the  court  of  Stockholm  tosup^ 
pose  that  it  would  dare  to  concur 
m  an  attack  upon  the  first  bases  of 
the  security,  prosperity,  and  diff- 
nity  of  the  powers  of  the  ntmbl 
These  considerations  could  not  bd 
balanced  by  the  trifling  advantage 
of  subsidies,  whh  which  the  cabkiel 
of  London  shows  itself  ready  at  all 
times  to  purchase  its  allies^  and 
whom  it  pretends  to  have  then  th^ 
right  of  treating  as  mercenaries. 
The  resolutions  of  the  king  of 
Sweden  having,  however, frustrated 
the  last  hopes  of  his  neighbours, 
the  government  of  Denmark  could 
no  longer  hesitate,  on  its  part,  to 
take  those  measures  which  its  secu- 
rity, the  genera]  interest  of  the 
north,  its  attachment  to  Russia, 
and  the  nature  of  its  engagements 
with  that  power,  imperiously  pre- 
scribe to  it.  At  a  moment  when 
Zealand  is  threatened  anew  by  the 
forces  of  England,  to  which  the 
ports  of  Sweden  serve  as  a  point 
of  re-union ;  when  the  enemy  of 
the  north  has  just  assured  himself 
of  the  dependance  of  the  court  of 
Stockholm  upon  him  for  fresh  pe- 
cuniary assistance;  when  the  public 
declarations  of  the  English  ministry 


sofficieotly  nnfoM  the  niituire  of  dto 
engagements  stilt  subsisting  "or  tt-^ 
hewra  betw^ien  the  two  auiesi  1M 
Danish  government  deems  il  ngM 
to  prefer  a  state  of  op^  hostintjf 
to  precarious  and  equivocal  reh^ 
tions  towards  an  enemy  whose  dis- 
position IS  become  more  and  fnore 
suspicious,  and  who,  durmg  a  long 
penod>  could  be  considered  only  as 
a  disguised  enemy.  His  majisi|^ 
the  kmg  of  Denmark  declares  con- 
sequentlV)  that  he  adoptjBaltogetfakd 
the  resolutions  of  Rusiia  in  ifSi 
to  Sweden,  and  that  he  wi|l 
separate  his  ttime  from  that  of  tbd 
emperor  Alexander,  his  auMSt  and 
fmAfulaily, 


Dedaration  qf  the  King  qfPnuM 
against  Sweden.  Dated  Kamgp' 
bergf  March  6,  ISOS. 

HIS  majesty  t^lcingtyf  Pmssiai 
our  most  gracious  sovereign^ 
has  been  aolicit^  by  the  impensi 
courts  of  Paris  and  Su  Petersburghi 
consistently  with  the  system  of  th^ 
other  powers  of  the  continent,  and 
the  declaration  against  England,  to 
extend  the  same  measures  against 
Sweden,  which  have  been  takeii 
against  England,  on  account  of  her 
fresh  alliance  with  that  power.  Iii 
imitation  of  the  declaration  issued 
by  the  emperor  of  Russia  on  tb^ 
10th  {^)  of  February,  in  this 
year,  his  majesty  has  accofdin^Jf 
broken  oH  fdl  relations  with  Swe^ 
den,  and  commands  all  in  offip# 
under  him,  under  the  penalty' 'of 
severe  punishment,  to  restrain  mnl 
all  community  or  intercourse  wh^ 
ever  with  Sweden,  in  parsiuneo 
of  this,  from  the  present  'flaorooni; 
and  till  liEurther  orders,  all  Prussiwl 
harbours  shall  be  utDsrly  dosiii 
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against  S^redisli  TeMels ;  Prussian 
vetsels  shall  no  longer  be  sent  into 
Sweden,  neither  shall  Swedish  or 
neutral  ships,  or  wares  which  came 
from  Sweden,  be  admitted  into 
Prussian  harbours. 


Annoer  of  Sweden  io  the  Danish 
Declaration  of  War.  Dated 
Stockholm,  March  21,  1808. 

THE  court  of  Denmark  had 
made  an  alliance  with  France, 
was  prepared  to  receive  French 
troops  in  its  country,  collected 
transport  vessels  in  its  port,  fitted 
out  all  its  ships  in  the  road  of  Co* 
penhagen,  to  cover  a  French  ex- 
pedition against  Sweden,  and  then 
issued  a  declaration  of  war.  Den- 
mark accused  Sweden  of  being  the 
cause  of  this  rupture,  because  she 
did  not  make  her  compliments  of 
condolence  on  the  loss  of  her  fleet, 
jbecause  she  would  not  co-operate 
to  avenge  that  humiliation,  and  es* 
pecially  because  she  sought  aid 
tirom  England  against  such  an  ag- 
gression. The  relations  of  the  king 
with  his  neighbouring  power  were 
those  of  a  simple  peace.  There 
was  neither  alliance,  nor  any  con- 
vention whatever  which  traced  out 
for  the  two  courts  any  common 
course  for  their  political  conduct ; 
therefore,  when  Sweden,  Russia, 
and  Prussia  fought  in  conjunction 
against  France,  Denmark,  under 
the  shade  of  her  neutrality,  ap- 
peared the  friend  of  all.  The  king 
witnessing  this  system,  and  con- 
vinced by  some  explanations,  de- 
manded in  the  course  of  the  year 
1805,  of  the  impossibility  of  ob- 
taining a  change  favourable  to 
Sweden,  could  not  entertain  a  hope 
that  the  naval  force  of  Denmark 


could  ever  be  useful  to  him ;  oa 
the  contrary*  afler  the  peace  of 
Tilsit,  he  Kad  every  reason  to  fear 
that,  by  the  suggestions  of  Ruatia 
and  France,  it  might  be  one  day 
turned  against  him.  His  majeaty* 
therefore,  thought  it  proper  to  ob- 
serve a  profound  silence  relative  to 
the  events  which  passed  in  hia  vi- 
cinity last  autumn,  leaving  to  Eng* 
land  and  futurity  to  justify  them. 
It  is  due  to  truth,  however^  to  de- 
clare, that  the  court  of  London 
did  not  invite  Sweden  to  take  part 
in  this  expedition,  nor  confided  it 
to  her  till  themomcnt  of  its  being 
carried  into  execution.  Therefore^ 
not  the  least  movement  was  made 
in  Sweden  on  this  occasion.  Thi 
English  fl^et  arrived  and  departed 
without  entering  into  any  port  of 
Sweden ;  and  the  auxiliary  troopi, 
embarked  in  Pomerania^  were  r^ 
stored  in  virtue  of  a  separate  arti* 
cle  in  the  convention  concluded  Al 
London,  relative  to  this  object^  oil 
the  17tb  of  June,  ISO?,  when  cePr 
tainly  there  was  as  yet  no  refereiute 
to  this  expedition.  The  foilowiog 
is  tlie  article : — "  It  is  fully  utidef? 
stood,  that,  in  case  that  unfortfaecb 
circumstances  should  render  iot* 
practicable  the  object  of  this  Con* 
vention,  or  that  his  Britannic  mar 
jesty  should  6nd  it  necessary  to 
withdraw  the  said  troops  ^the  Geiw 
man  legion)  from  Swedisn  Pom^ 
rania,  the  stipulation  of  this  cokir 
vention  shall  m  no  manner  prevent 
his  Britannic  majesty  from  giviflii^ 
such  orders  as  he  may  judge  proptf 
with  respect  to  the  ulterior  dispo- 
sition of  these  troops  which  are 
now  placed  under  the  orders  of  his 
Swedish  majesty." — The  conH  of 
London  has  since  fully  jdstificd 
this  enterprise,  and  the  experience 
of  every  day  justifies  it.    Nuiiier- 
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'  LcMPTCor  S^xopy  8nd,over-i|Hred  the 
norths  'XJtiere  were  stilt  pstioiM  t^ 
subjugate,  ports  to  abut,  and  fpro^ 
to  direct  against  Snglaod*  .  Tk^f 
were  to  penetrate  at  any  n^jfri 
thc^  would  bave  acted  in' any.  jcai9 
9nQ  under  any  pretence  thaC.  migbl 
have  offered.  At  present,  it  is  Um 
expedition  against  tbe  Danish  4eet 
which  18  the.  rallying  wprd  pf  cJm 
whole  league.  What  is  remarkable 
U,  that  the  Dani6hgovemniant,|d* 
ready  beset  by  French  ^4)opiH 
overpowered,  impelled,  and  ovem 
paid  by  France,  issues  a  declipm* 
tion  of  war  against  Swedisil»  W^tih 
out  daring  even  to  naine  tbe  power 
which  forces  it  to  act*  It  'feeki 
with  embarrassment  grievanoe%.|Uid 
reasons  to  appear  to  hai^e  .bp^  W 
this  determination  a  wiU  cfC^ili 
own.  It  cites  the  remooStranoee  if 
Sweden  against  the  arresli  of  tbe 
Swedish  mails  as  vexatious,  while 
in  its  severity  against  Epgl^  coiy 
respondence,  it  would  not  $uSkr  it 
to  pass  according  to  treaty,  and 
declares  that  it  is  imperiously 
obliged  to  take  these  measures.  It 
pretends  to  know  the  thoughts  of 
the  king,  and  imagines  them  hos- 
tile, though  for  some  months  it 
had  concerted  an  aegression  upon 
Sweden.  It  pretends  to  reason  on 
the  interests  of  the  country,  though 
it  has  abandoned  its  own  interests, 
and  even  its  existence,  to  a  foreign 
influence.  In  fine,  it  reproachei 
Sweden  with  having  provided  for 
her  defence  by  a  subsidiary  treaty, 
though  itself  is  paid  for  an  aggree* 
sion ;  and  then  it  pronounces, 
though  indeed  with  a  kind  of.  ti* 
midity,  the  word  mercenary,  which 
tl)e  government  that  pays  it  had 
probably  dictated  to  it.«vlt  is  pro* 
posed  here  to  render  to  hit  mi- 


taiinip.jiifyeity.ithe  most.  a«4eMk 
solemn  testiroeyiy,  that  jNi  eP  W 
tr^n^eqtvons  vjth  Sweden  he  jWMI 
'jjewp^fid  ofbnNve  measufei;  999 
required  |uy  thing  that  win  Mf 
perfectly:  compatibly  witl^  its  MMr 
qoillity  and  ipdependence.  Tile 
most  convincing  prqoT,  of  tiiii  .19 
the  pr(miptitu&  with  whieh  ^l^ 
niiinistiY  acceded  to  the  prapi^ftiMP 
of.  the  Ving  for  the  pacificttioi^.  if 
the. Baltic,  bv  a  fpnnal  P^NnW 

not  to  send,  niitber.any  shipe-JV 
waF,^ot,eD  condjtmns  Qsefiu-etf 
bonoprable  to;  all  the  Norllv  JM 
jtfaeDanish  government  retAUk  Afi ' 
proposition  the  com|4ete  rafai^thii 
of  the  coibplaints  of  whioll  mif ' 
manij^to'enibst  Swedttn  is  eM^ 
]^dsed;  andin  the  nioinante  i;^ 
U.  s^  retur/i  itsell^  let  it  eopiNUI^ 
Ihe.gtate  of  things  which  tbelpM 
bas-4esireJl  with  that  which  Vai9i$ 
and  l^ussia  wish.  Let  all  the  aUM 
of  Finnce  read  in  this  consenlr.i^ 
England  the  flifl^rpnce  between  lilt 
connexions  which  unite  the  tiiy 
courts  and  those  which  endialp 
them,  and  let  them  pronounce  09 
which  side  is  to  be  found  a  dt^f 
]regard  for  particular  interests,  anil 
a  just  moderatidn  for  the  gwier^ 
Mod^  herself  has  bee^. 

during  a  lopg  time,  the  object  it 
this  moderation,  and  did  not  *ceei4 
to  be  so  till  ^e  became  abeblutdlgr 
dangerous*  When  the  north  wi|f 
outraged  by  the  4eTastation  of 
Lower  Saxony,  the  oppression  if 
the  Hanseatic  towns,  what  did  shu 
to  avenge  thepn?  Sweden,  En^lani^ 
and  Russia,  made  war  for  this  ob- 
ject ;  bnt  no  one  thought  of  fintnv 
Denmark  to  take  pmui  it.  •  SK 
was  the  ally  of  Kiiisia,  then  ii 
well  as  at  presebt ;  why  did  sfab  hi 
embrace  her  capse  ?  Wliat  to\ 
she  then  allege  for  her  tnuqailli 
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that  Sweden  cannot  now  allege? 
All  this  is  explained  by  the  single 
fact  which  she  endeavours  to  con- 
ceal— that  she  is  at  present  under 
the  influence  of  the  French  go- 
vernment. Had  England  followed 
the  principles  of  this  enemy,  she 
would  not  have  waited  the  moment 
of  her  surrender  to  disarm  her,  she 
would  have  invaded  her  several 
years  before ;  she  would  have 
guarded  her,  and  all  this  with  a 
view  to  the  good  of  the  north. — 
Her  ancient  alliance  with  Russia  is 
made  a  pretext  for  this  aggression, 
though  all  the  world  knows  that  it 
is  merely  defensive,  and  that  it  re- 
mained suspended  during  the  late 
wars  with  Russia  when  perhaps 
that  power  might  have  claimed  it. 
The  court  of  Denmark,  in  order  to 
justify  its  proceedings,  hesitates 
not  to  make  all  kinds  of  assertions, 
dares  to  defend  the  injustice  of 
Russia,  and  betrays  a  premeditated 
plot :  and  all  this  it  does  to  con- 
ceal the  chief,  nay,  only  reason, 
which  is— that  Denmark  is  the  ally 
of  France.— But  injustice  and  false- 
hood find  their  end ;  honour  and 
truth  will  triumph  in  their  turn. 
His  majesty  relying  on  the  justice 
of  his  cause,  hopes,  with  conscious 
pride  of  reigning  over  a  brave  and 
loyal  people,  so  often  tried  by 
dangers,  and  held  up  by  the  Al- 
mighty, that  the  same  Providence 
will  vouchsafe  to  bless  his  army, 
and  restore  to  his  subjects  a  safe 
and  honourable  peace,  to  the  con- 
fusion of  his  enemies. 


Proclamation  of  General  Arwfeldt 
on  entering  Norxaay. 

INHABITANTS  of  Norway.— 
The    Danish    government  has 
declared     war    against     Sweden, 


without  any  cause  or  proTocatioil 
on  her  part :  it  has  crowned  the 
calamities  that  a£9icted  the  north, 
and  spontaneously  submitted  to  m 
foreign  yoke.  The  Swedish  troops, 
therefore,  enter  your  country  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  war,  m  or- 
der to  prevent  hostilities  from 
being  committed  in  their  own  coun* 
try.  But  the  laws  of  war  are  car- 
ried into  execution  only  by  sol- 
diers; the  peaceful  inhabitants  of 
the  towns  and  country,  if  thej  ex- 
cite no  disturbances,  shall  enjoy 
tranouillity  and  protection.— The 
Swedish  soldiers,  celebrated  for  ot* 
der  and  discipline,  respect  the  per- 
sonal safety  and  property  of  the 
unarmed;  and  should  Providence 
bless  his  majesty's  arms,  the  army 
under  my  command,  so  far  from 
proving  hurtful  to  your  different 
trades,  shall  open  your  ports  to 
commerce  and  importation,  quick- 
en your  industry,  and  secure  m  the 
north  an  asylum  for  loyalty  and 
honour. 
Augustus  Maurice  Armfeldt. 


The  King  of  Sweden's  Ptodo" 
motion  on  the  Rupture  of  ike 
Intercourse  mth  Prussian  Dated 
Stockholm  Caslle,  April  5ih% 
1808. 

WE,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  king  of 
Sweden,  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals* 
&c.  unto  all  our  true  and  loyal 
subjects,  greeting : — We  herewith 
graciously  make  known  to  you* 
that  his  majesty,  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia, has  declared  to  us  that  all  kind 
of  intercourse  between  his  domi- 
nions and  Sweden  is  suspended; 
and  that  in  consequence  thereof, 
all  trade  and  navigation  to  Swedisb 
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ports  is  prohibited  under  severe 
penalties;  and  that  further,  all 
Prussian  harbours  are  shut  up 
against  all  Swedish  ships. —-This 
proceeding  has  not  by  any  ineans 
been  occasioned  on  our  part ;  the 
said  government,  reduced  by  French 
tyranny,  affords  a  fresh  proof  of 
the  oppression  to  which  all  states 
must  submit,  that  entertain  any  con- 
nexion with  the  Frenchgovernment. 
An  unfortunate  lassitude,  which  pre- 
vented Prussia  from  resisting  in  due 
time,  has  brought  her  to  the  dis- 
tressed situation  in  which  she  is  now 
placed — groaning  under  the  domi- 
nation of  France,  which  still  occu- 
pies a  considerable  part  of  the  re- 
mains of  that  monarchy  with  u  nu- 
merous army,  notwithstanding  the 
conclusion  ofpeace. — We  commend 
you  all  and  severally  to  the  merciful 
protection  of  Almighty  God. 

GusTAvus  Adolfhus. 


Decrees  for  raising  Conscripts, 
and  for  uniting  certain  Countries 
ivith  France. — 2Sd  Jan*  1808. 

THE  conservatory  senate  assem- 
bled to  the  number  of  members 
presented  by  act  90,  of  the  act  of 
the  constitution  of  the  22d  of  Fri- 
maire,  year  8,  having  considered 
the  project  of  the  senatus  consul- 
turn,  drawn  in  the  form  prescribed 
by  article  51  of  the  constitutional 
act  of  the  16th  Thermidor,  year 
16.  —  After  having  heard  on  the 
motives  of  the  said  project,  the 
orators  of  the  council  of  state,  and 
the  report  of  the  special  commis- 
sion nominated  in  the  sitting  of  the 
16th  of  this  month  ;  the  adoption 
having  been  discussed  with  the 
number  of  voices  prescribed  by  ar- 
ticle 56  of   the  organic  senatus 


consultum  of  the  18th  of  Thernii- 
dor,  year  10,  decrees  as  follows: 
— Art.  1.  Eighty  thousand  con- 
scripts of  the  conscription  of  the 
year  1809,  are  placed  at  the  dig* 
ppsal  of  government.  2.  They 
shall  be  taken  from  among  the 
youths  born  between  the  Ist  of 
Jan.  1789,  and  Jan.  1,  1790.  9^ 
They  shall  be  employed,  should 
there  be  occasion  to  complete  the 
legions  of  reserve  of  the  interior, 
and  the  regiment  having  their  de- 
pots in  France. — The  present  se* 
natus  consultum  shall  betransmitted 
to  his  imperial  and  royal  majesty. 

We  require  and  command,  that 
these  presents,  sanctioned  by  the 
seals  of  state,  and  inserted  in  the 
Bulletin  des  Loix,  shall  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  courts  and  tribunals; 
and  administrative  authorities,  that 
they  may  be  inserted  in  their  res- 
pective  registers,  and  observed, 
and  caused  to  be  observed ;  and 
our  grand  judge,  the  minister  ci 
justice,  is  charged  to  superintend 
the  publication.  Napoleon. 

By  another  decree  of  the  con- 
servatory senate,  in  the  same  fornix 
and  in  a  like  manner  signed  by 
Buonaparte,  the  towns  of  Kehii 
Wesel,  Cassel,  and  Flushing,  are 
to  be  united  to  the  French  empire. 
Kehl,  to  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Rhine ;  Cassel  to  the  de- 
partment of  Mount  Tonnere;  We« 
sel  in  the  department  of  the  Roer; 
and  Flushing  in  the  department  of 
the  Scheldt, 


Convention  bettveen  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  England,  S^c.  and  the 
King  of  Svoeden, 

THE  consequences  of  the  treaty 
of  Tilsit,  between  Russia  and 

France, 
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France,  unfolding  themieWes  naore 
and  more  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
threaten  Sweden  with  a  speedy  in- 
vasion, for  the  purpose  of  forcing 
her  to  accede  to  the  French  system ; 
and  his  Swedish  majesty  finding 
himself  therefore  under  tne  neces- 
sity of  bringing  forward,  to  resist 
its  effects,  a  greater  force  than  he 
has  at  his  ordinary  disposal ;— his 
'  Britannic  majesty,  animated  with 
the  constant  desire  of  contributing 
to  the  defence  and  security  of  his 
ally,  and  of  supporting  him  by 
eyery  means  in  a  war  undertaken 
for  the  mutual  interests  of  both 
states,  has  determined  to  give  to 
his  Swedish  majesty  an  immediate 
aid  in  money,  as  being  the  most 
prompt  and  efficacious,  to  be  paid 
irom  time  to  time  at  fixed  periods: 
and  their  majesties  have  judged  it 
expedient  that  a  formal  conyen- 
tion,  with  regard  to  their  reciprocal 
intentions  in  this  respect,  should 
be  concluded,  they  have  for  this 
purpose  named  and  authorized  their 
respective  plenipotentiaries,  who 
have  agreed  upon  the  following 
articles : 

I.  His  majesty  the  king  of  the 
united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  engages  that  there 
shall  be  paid  to  his  majesty  the  kinff 
of  Sweden  the  sum  of  l,^,030f. 
sterling,  in  equal  instalments  of 
100,000^.  sterling  each  per  month, 
beginning  with  the  month  of  Ja- 
nuary of  the  present  year  inclusiye- 
ly,  and  to  continue  successively  in 
the  course  of  each  month,  the  nrst 
of  which  instalments  shall  be  paid 
on  the  ratiBcation  of  the  present 
•convention  by  his  Swedish  majesty. 

II.  His  majesty  the  king  of  Swe- 
-den  encages,  on  his  part,  to  employ 
the  said  sum  in  puttmg  into  motion 
and  keeping  on  a  respectable  esta* 


blishment,  all  his  land  foroea,  and 
such  part  as  shall  be  necessary  for 
his  fleets,  and  particularly  his  flo- 
tilla, in  order  to  oppose  the  moat 
effectual  resistance  to  the  comnon 
enemies* 

III.  Their  said  majesties  more- 
over engage  to  conclude  no  peace, 
no  truce,  or  convention  of  neutral- 
ity with  the  enemy,  but  in  concert 
and  by  mutual  agreement. 

IV.  The  present  convention  shall 
be  ratified  by  the  two  high  con- 
tracting  parties,  audits  ratifications 
shall  be  exchanged  at  London  with- 
in the  space  of  six  weeks,  after  the 
signature  of  the  said  convention,  or 
sooner  if  it  can  be  done. 

Separate  Article* 

The  two  nigh  contracting  parties 
have  agreed  to  concert,  as  soon  as 
possible,  the  measures  to  be  taken, 
and  the  auxiliary  succours  to  bo 
stipulated  for,  in  the  ease  of  a  war 
actually  taking  place  between  Swe- 
den and  the  powers  her  neighbours; 
and  the  stipulations  which  may  then 
resiilt  shall  be  considered  as  sepa- 
rate aqd  additional  articles  lo  this 
convention,  and  shall  have  the  same 
force  as  if  thejr  were  word  for  word 
inserted  therein. 

In  faith  of  which,-we  the  under- 
signed plenipotentiaries  of  their  said 
majesties,  have  signed  the  present 
convention,  and  this  separate  arti- 
cle, and  have  caused  the  seal  of  our 
arms  to  be  affixed  thereto. 

Done  at  Stockholm,  the  8th  of 
February,  in  the  year  of  redemp- 
tion 1806. 

Edw.  Thornton  (L.  S.) 
F.  Ehrenheim  (L.  S.) 

Declaration  of  the  Pope  agamsi  the 
Usurpations  of  BuonaparlL 

NAPOLEON,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  &c.    Whereas  die  tem- 
poral 
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to  inalre  war  against  EnslftiiA'/^^ 
the  interest  of  the  twO.  kitfgdQIWk 
that  of  Italy  and  of  Naples,  4€MMa 
that  their  coauQunieatipns  iAqi^ 
not  be  intercepted  .by  a  hoitii^ 
power :  and  whereas  the  dpoatHH^ 
of  Charlemagne^  one  ,illustriaM 
predecessor^  of  thecountrieiilKrbidl 
form  the  holy  aee»  was  fiNf  Ihf 
j;ood  of  christianitjQ).  and  iwt 'for 
that  of  the  enemies  (k.QwrlMlyiffh 
ligion :— >We  therefore  dedr^e  thai 
Urbino,  Ancona,  Maoerati^.  \,aM 
Camerinoy  be  for  even  united . with 
^he  kingdom  of  Itftlj;..!^  w&tch 
kingdom  all  cardinal!  piS^latj^AiSk 
natives  of  those  disttiotK^  «pet»Mav 
manded  to  return  by  Uie  5thrOf 
June  (past),  on  pain  of  eonftKm» 
tion  of  goods,  &c.  .  ",.. .  /^-^ 

His  holiness  havuifgirQeeiviadlhii 
painful  notification  of  !die  abaitf^ 
mentioned  four  provinces,. ]ia%  OB?f 
der  the  distressing.  feeKogs  wUch 
this  rigorous  treatment . natocea* 
sioned,  charged  cardinal  Gabrielli 
to  make  the  following  declaration : 

Declaration  of  his  Holiness* 

Quirinal  Palace,  May  t9»  IfSOB, 
His  holiness  having  tecmvodilfae 
painful  notification  of  the  untob 
which  is  about  to  tak<$  pla^y  of 
his  four  duchies  of  Urbind^  Mace- 
rata,  Ancona,  and  Canoketino,  witfi 
the  kingdom  of  Italy^  9mid  thtf 
cruel  uneasiness  whidH  this  rignr* 
ous  treatment  causes  him^  bai 
charged  the  cardinal  GabrieUt^pro^ 
secretary  of  state,  to  mal^e  the  fdh 
lowing  frank  declaration  to  your 
most  illustrious  higlmcist*  v 

The  holy  father .  has  seen,   with 
infinite  pain,  that  the  force  of  lbs 
reasons  contained  in  the.  ndte  of- 
the  19th  of  April,  addressed  to  M. 
Le  Febvre,  the  cliarge  d'affiibres, 


hltilMJlEmptwMd  ^j^^  Mil 

rpy4  m^f0^  €moi,  MttMfr.  Jbii 

|^^9«^Jiie3(eo^ti«A(;  tMmtMlk 

EwifiiltnacuiriA^aiB  wbopat  JnumAi 
pbucedf  'M  tbe.flitar^  theisesptni 
9lid  ibeFriod  rfjtiati^yjwia^prfyimsdi 
eAt  leoQjMqrf  lo  €7019}  ^wcMfif 
right*  to  inflict  upon  him  nnnr 
iptlwtimf pfrlbeibaA p9n  nfvtba 
ptal0a  wWi^  f«n>aioild.toJkiiin*.  uil) 
,.  MtwktA  iM  boe<i  ihfl  wtoniihp 
«im.^hiii  Miom  ia;oMpiQi 
^de^seer  i$tiiA  oqatdayiJiii^^ripQlt' 
xb(»jcifota.  0f  ;I^;;<3hattpiigiqr4«te 
lt#t  9«w  befim  .tbattjniiujMr  bfl 
J9mfim9^  bisrjp«opo«iisiaQii»:  and  -  a» 
(iMr§df  a».«tfw^w  ite^&tt  «^jdMi 

thfiae  liSitfpledfirotinoaftv^^ 
deoidedl  •.  ■•r.:.:  ^  ,tu  ::>  ,■'•■*. ■.uq 
.  Xhe  MonkhBotBt'Ol  ike  Mr 
Atlt^f  wai  alaU  fiurtfatto  fiiyimi^lJi 
9vbe0.het.ai^wii  ^Migned mk^iigt^ 
limaleoNkiltef  this  wo^Smim,  l|at 
to  baft  QonitaaAly  Mtkiad  *•  neke 
fPttriupoDiBogUnd,  and  te^eonte 
Asuate  with  the  kinga  bC  Napbv  adi 
el  Italy.  However,  hiaholiaeaakad 
pever.  ceased  to  repreafnt»';that  hfB 
aacred  character  o£  mlDiater  ef 
peatie— -the  God,  wbeae  repnaaeii^ 
tati?e  he  is  upon  earth^^  bon^:  :lbe 
pod  of  :peace!--4tbat  bk  ^isdity  tC 
miyerwpeator;  and  df- die  cm^ 
mon  father  of  att  thefiuthful^^Ait 
the  holy  laws  of  justice^  of  whicH 
eUtbe  refeeatntelivaf  of  the  God 
who  b  their  jom9«^  hie  otHpht  te  he 
Ihe  guardiim.  and  the  aveofOM^ 
eould  never  permit  him  toenterinii 
a  pennaneet  ayateni  of  war»  ied 
Buicfa.Iesa  atiU'to  dedare  ww^ 
without  any  nottve,  -  agaiiial  ilii 
Briljab  go^emmeDl,  Stood  whschilb 
had  never  iceceived  -  the  dhrhleat 
ofenoe*  Howevec^  the  holy  lidNir 
iconjured  lua  insjesty  lo.  leflieoi^ 
Ibat  soi  bavinf,  eadfiioc;  beiaipla 

the 
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the  capacity  of  having  eneroies, 
because  he  it  the  vicar  of  Jesus 
Christ,  who  came  into  the  world 
not  to  foment  but  to  destroy  ani- 
mosities, he  could  not  bina  him- 
self and  his  successors  in  perpe- 
tuity,  as  the  emperor  wished,  to 
make  war  for  the  quarreb  of  an- 
other. 

But  his  holiness  had  also  urged 
the  incalculable  evils  which  would 
result  to  religion,  should  he  enter 
into  a  system  of  perpetual  confede- 
ration, and  that,  without  compro- 
mising his  honour,  without  incur- 
ring universal  hatred,  without  be- 
traying his  duties  and  his  consci- 
ence^  he  could  not  place  himself  in 
the  situation,  by  the  league  pro- 
posedy  of  becoming  the  enemy  of 
every  state,  even  a  catholic  sove- 
reign, and  of  binding  himself  to 
make  war  upon  him.  But  all  the 
representations,  and  all  the  reasons 
so  frequently  submitted  to  his  ma- 
jesty with  paternal  mildness  have 
oot  produced  the  least  impression. 

It  has  been  sought  to  justify  the 
spoliation  upon  another  pretext, 
by  assigning  as  the  second  motive 
which  produced  it,  that  the  inte- 
rests of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  of 
the  two  armies  of  Italy  and  Naples, 
demanded  that  theircommunication 
should  not  be  interrupted  by  a 
hostile  power. 

If  by  this  power  is  meant  to  be 
understood  England,  the  history  of 
almost  two  centuries  will  show  the 
falsity  of  this  specious  pretence. 
•—The  catholic  princes  of  Spain, 
and  of  the  house  of  Austria,  from 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  to  Charles 
II.  of  Spain7  possessed  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  and  the  duchy  of 
Milan,  which  forms  at  present  the 
principal  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy ;  and  they  never  perceived 


that  their  interests  were  compny* 
mised;  they  never  experienced  this 
pretended  obstacle  to  the  conamu- 
nication  of  their  armies.  They 
were  frequently  at  war  with  Great 
Britain,  and  still  oftener  with 
France,  but  they  were  never  ap- 

grehensive  of  an  intermediate  de* 
arkation  upon  the  territory  of 
the  holy  see;  still  less  did  they 
pretend  to  force  the  pontiffii  -of 
that  period  to  unite  and  confede- 
rate with  them,  or  to  despoil  them 
of  their  possessions,  should  tliey 
have  refused. 

But  putting' history  aside,  what 
risks  could  the  interests  of  these 
separated  kingdoms  even  run?  The 
neutrality  of  the  holy  fathers,  re- 
cognized and  respected  by  all  other 
powers,  and  the  measures  taken  to 
prevent  its  violation,  are  more  than 
sufficient  to  place  these  interests  in 
security. 

To  render  this  security  still 
greater,  and  to  take  away  every 
sort  of  pretext,  his  holiness  carried 
his  compliance  as  far  as  he  consist- 
ently could ;  he  declared  himself 
disposed  to  shut  his  ports  against 
the  English  during  the  present  war, 
and  to  employ  his  troops  to  guard 
the  coasts  of  his  states  from  every 
hostility  whatever. 

But  what  attack  could  be  dread- 
ed upon  these  two  kingdoms,  which 
border  upon  the  states  of  the  holy 
see,  while  French  troops,  for  so 
long  a  period,  without  regard  to 
the  interests  of  the  public  or  of  in«- 
dividuals,  have  violated  his  neu- 
trality, occupied  all  his  ports,  and 
covered  all  his  coasts  ? 

If,  however,  by  a  hostile  power, 
it  was  wished  to  designate  the  per- 
son of  the  holy  father,  his  charac- 
ter  iteelf,  mild  and  pacific,  puts  an 
end  to  this  injurious  imputation ; 

but 
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but  the  better  to  refiite  it,  his  ho^  this  cdebnued  tnd  ghnrimii  mo* 

liness  calls  to  witoess  the  Frendi  narchy  whose  memory  will  be  etfNw 

empire  and  the  kingdom,  of  Italy,  nally  Messed  by  the  churdiy  iSA 

in  favour  of  which  he  signed  two  not  give  to  the  holy  see  the  pro^ 

concordats,    whose  violation  has  vioces  whidi  have  been  usurpedb 

been  the  source  of  perpetual  grief  It  is  notorious  that  they  were,  9t 

to  his  heart,  in  having  constantly,  a^  epoch  very  remote  from  his  agi^ 

but  in  vain,  pressed  their  faithral  in  the  possession  of  the   Komaa 

execution.    He  calls  Europe  itsdf  pontiffii,  io  consequence  of  the  viK 

to  witness,  which  has  seen  liim,  in  luntary  submission  of  the  jpeopI% 

his  old  age,  in  the  most  rigorous  who  w^e  abandoned  by  toe  eni- 

season  of  the  year,  traverse  the  perors  of  the  East ;  that' the  Lon^ 

Alps,  and  proceed  to  Paris,  not  oards,  having  afterwards  occupieil 

without  exciting  the  jealousy  apd  the  exarchate  of  Raveona  and  th^ 

disgust  of  other  great  powers,  in  JPeol^dis,    which  utuddde  tbaae 

order  to  consecrate  ana  crown  his  provinces,  Pepjn,  the   illastrioiM 

imperial  and  royal  majesty.      He  and   religious  father  of  Charles 

calls  to  witness  the  whole  French  magne,  recovered  them,   ancl^r^ 

troops,  from  the  commander  to  the  stored  them  to  pope  Stephen!;  that 

meanest  soldier,  either  those  who  that  great  emperor  who  was  the 

have  traversed  the  states  of  the  honour   and   admiration    of .  thf 

holy  see,  or  those  who  have  resid-  eighth  century,  far  from  wishing. 

ed  there,  whether  tfausy  have  n6t.  to  revoke  the  ^^eneroos  and  pion* 

experienced  in  the  papal  ten^ry  donation  of  hu  &ther,  approved 

a  reception  the  most  mendly,  and  and  confimied  it  under  pope  Adii* 

a  hospitality  the  most  generous  ^—  an ;  that  fiur  from  i^ishmg  to  irtri]^ . 

a   hospitality   which   cost   bitter  the  Roman  church  of  her  possea^  - 

tears  to  the  holy  father,  who  was  sions,  he  had  no  other  intention 

indispensably  obliged  to  load  his  than  to   secure   and   aggrandiw 

subjects  with  imposts  for  the  main-  them ;  that,  consequent^,  in  'hia 

tenance  and  payment  of  the  French  wiU  he  laid  an  express  obligatiia 

troops;  in  short,  his  holiness  calls  on  his  three  sons,  to  protect  the 

to  witness  his  majesty  himself,  for  states    of  the  church  with  theif* 

whom  he  has  not  ceased  on  all  oc-.  arms;  that  he  reserved  to  his  sac* 

casions  to  testify  the  most  particu-  cessors  no  ris;ht  of'  revoking  thai 

lar  regards.  wliicii  hb  father  Pepin  hao  dona 

But  if  his  holiness  were  able  to  for  the  advantage  of^the  chair  of 

testify  the  surprise  excited  by  the  St.  Peter;  that  hiis  whole  ^iasufn 

two  nrst  articles,  advanced  to  jus-  was,  to  protect  the  I(oman  pontm 

tify  thig  spoliation,  he  wants  words  against  their  enemies,  and  not  to 

to  express  the  profound  astonish-  ccfmpel  them  to  excite   enemies  s 

raent  produced  by  the  expressions  that  ten  centuries  which  have  pass* 

contained  in  the  third.     It  bears  ed  away  since  Uie  days  of  Cbarie^ 

upon  the  donation  of  Charlemagne,  magne,  a  thousand  years  of  peace-^ 

and  it  is  remarked  that  that  was  able  possession,  render  -  useless,  aU 

made  for  the  benefit  of  Christianity,  more  ancient  investigations,  ahJ 

and  not  for  the  enemies  of  our  holy  all  ulterior  interprelatieas ;  t)ui^ 

religion.     It  is  well  Imown  that  even  if  lbat\pioiis  prince  had,  m* 

stead 
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•tead  of  a  free  restitodon  or  gift  of 
these  territoric»,  restored  or  given 
them  for  the  profit  of  Christianity, 
it  18  exactly  for  the  welfare  of 
Christianity,  or,  to  speak  more 
Btrictlvy  of  the  catholic  reh'gion, 
that  tne  holy  father  wishes  jieace 
with  all  the  world,  avoids  to  pro- 
voke the  resentment  of  any  power, 
and  refuses  to  interfere  in  political 
quarrels.  After  so  many  voices 
have  been  raised  against  different 
popes,  who  have,  for  the  best  rea- 
sons, engaged  in  wars,  the  holy 
father  cannot  perceive  why  it  can 
be  attributed  to  him  as  a  crime 
that  he  refused  to  assume  a  warlike 
character,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of 
a  foreign  power,  commence  a  war 
without  any  provocation,  and 
which  must  be  nlghly  prejudicial 
to  religion  and  his  subjects. 

His  holiness  cannot  on  any  ac- 
count overlook  the  injury  which  is 
done  him  in  the  forementioned  de« 
fereCy  wherein  it  is  remarked,  that 
the  gift  of  Charlemagne  was  not 
inadejbr  the  benefit  of  the  enemies 
x^  our  holy  religion :  thereby  ac- 
cusing his  holiness  oF  betraying  the 
interests  of  the  church.  This  ac- 
cusation has  made  a  lively  impres- 
sion on  the  mind  of  his  holiness, 
who,  for  upwards  of  three  years, 
has  been  suffering  persecution  in 
behalf  of  religion,  and  for  having 
acited  faithfully  in  his  apostolic  ca- 
nacity.  He  has  suffered  it,  that  he 
might  not  implicate  himself  in  a 
permanent  system  of  warfare,  and 
that  he  might  not,  by  his  conduct, 
ohiitruct  the  free  exercise  of  the 
catholic  worship. 

'  'His  holiness  has  submitted  to  it, 
beto&nse  he  could  not  admit  the 
principles  which  were  frequently 
intimated  to  him,  which  were,  that 
iMiis  holiness  was  bishop  of  Rome, 


his  majcB^  was  notwithstanding 
emperor  of  it,  and  ^hat  the  holy  fii-> 
ther  ought  to  submit  to  him  in  tem- 
poral matters  in  the  same  manner 
as  his  -majesty  submitted  to  Im 
holiness  in  religious  matters  ;  that 
the  territories  of  the  holy  see  be- 
longed to  the  French  empire,  and 
that  therefore  the  pope  ought  al- 
ways to  make  common  cause  with 
the  emperor  and  his  succesaom; 
that  he  ought  at  all  times  to  conii- 
der  the  enemies  of  France  as  bii 
own,  and  that 'he  ought  of  conae^ 
quence  to  become  a  part  of  the  fe- 
derative system  of  the  empire. 

The  solemn  oaths  which  the  hnlr 
father  has  made  to  maintain  his 
liberty  and  independence,  to  es- 
sential to  the  catuolic  religion,  and 
the  free  exercise  of  his  supreme 
spiritual  power,  do  not  allow  him 
to  subscribe  to  those  destructive 
and  fatal  maxims.  His  holiness 
suffers  this  persecution,  because  he 
would  not  consent  to  the  preten* 
sions  of  his  majesty  to  nominate  as 
many  French  cardinals  as  shbald 
form  one-third  of  the  sacred  cd* 
lege,  which  must  have  sapped  the 
fundamental  base  of  its  constitu- 
tion, attacked  the  indepei^dence  of 
his  spiritual  power,  and  aeain  in- 
troduced those  unhappy  disasters 
which  the  church  still  de[dores» 
His  holiness  suffers,  because  he 
would  not  enter  into  an  ofienrive 
and  defensive  league  asainst  any 
power  in  Europe,  catholic  or  other- 
wise, to  the  manifest  injury'of  ^re- 
ligion. If  this  refusal  implies  an 
abandonment  of  religion*  let  hea- 
Ven,  the  chqrch,  the  world,  and 
posterity,  judge.  The  holy  fiither 
has  the  most  conscientious  reOee- 
tion,  that  he  never  did  1any  iAJiny 
to  his  majesty,  or  to  France;  6itt 
if  his'ttl^jesty  actually  hlid  ^j 

complaints 
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complaints  against  his  holiness  per- 
sonally, that  would  not  justify  him 
in  resenting  on  the  catholic  church, 
by  irrevocably  and  for  ev^r  rob- 
bing it  of  that  very  property  which 
the  same  decree  declares  to  have 
been  bestowed  for  the  good  of 
Christianity,  nor  to  rob  that  church, 
which  is  not  the  proprietor,  more 
than  the  pontiff,  who  is  only  the 
guardian  of  it.  That  church  hav- 
ing the  spiritual  superintendance 
of  every  other,  hath,  since  the 
peace  of  Constantine,-  been  en- 
riched by  the  piety  of  monarchs 
and  people,  and  hath,  by  an  ad- 
mirable order  of  Providence,  first 
accumulated  considerable  property, 
and  afterwards  different  states,  that 
it  might  maintain  its  spiritual  go- 
vernment with  more  decency,  li- 
berty, and  advantage — this  very 
church,  which  his  majesty  would 
reduce  to  a  state  of  aegradation, 
and  incapacity  of  exercising  its  di- 
vine supremacy. 

His  holiness  cannot  sufficiently 
regret  the  error  into  which  his  ma- 
jesty has  fallen,  since,  in  his  de- 
cree, whereby  he  deprives  the  holy 
see  of  a  part  of  its  states,  on  the 
ground  "  that  they  were  not  intend' 
ed  to  benefit  the  enemies  of  the  ca» 
tholic  religion.**  His  majesty  has 
published  in  the  same  states,  that 
code  against  which  his  hcrtiness 
hath  so  often,  but  unsuccessfully, 
complained,  on  account,  of  the  ar- 
ticles it  contains  contrary  to  the 
gospel  and  the  laws  of  the  church, 
particularly  of  marriage  and  di- 
vorce. 

His  holiness  cannot  conceal  his 
astonishment  at  seeing  the  demand 
of  his  excellency  cardinal  Caprara 
for  his  passports,  made  an  addi- 
tional motive  to  justify  this  scan- 
dalous spoliation.    After  what  tire 


undersigned  had  the  honour  of 
signifying,  in  answer  to  the  note 
of  his  excellency  M.  Champagny 
in  the  month  of  April,  his  holiness 
believes  that  the  grounds  of  the 
principal  accusations  are  com- 
pletely refuted.  He  hath  already 
sufficiently  proved  that  the  appli- 
cation for  passports  was  accompa- 
nied with  the  equitable  condition 
that  the  French  emperor  should 
evacuate  Rome,  and  relinquish 
those  pretensions  which  his  holi- 
ness felt  inadmissible.  His  holi- 
ness, therefore,  cannot  abstahi 
from  repeating,  that  it  was  discre« 
tionary  with  his  majesty  either  to 
permit  the  departure  of  M.  Capra- 
ra, who  was  not  only  the  ambassa- 
dor of  the  court  of  Rome,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  apostolic  legate, 
or  to  permit  him  to  contmue  hia 
residence  at  Paris.  His  departure 
ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  made 
any  subject  of  complaint. 

If  the  injustice  of  this  decree 
hath  increased  the  grief  wherewith 
the  mind  of  his  holiness  is  over- 
whelmed, he  could  not  but  be  ad- 
ditionally afflicted  on  perusing  the 
other  decree  of  the  same  date, 
which  enjoins  all  cardinals,  pre- 
lates, and  officers,  holding  any  em- 
ployment at  the  court  of  Rome, 
who  are  natives  of  Italy,  to  return, 
under  the  penalty  of  their  whole 
property  in  case  of  disobedience. 
It  is,  therefore,  perfectly  clear  to 
his  holiness,  that  it  is  not  his  tem- 
poral authority,  but  also  his  spi- 
ritual, ^hlch  is  intended  to  be 
subverted,  although  the  second  de- 
cree makes  a  studied  distinction 
between  the  temporal  sovereign  of 
Rome,  and  the  vicar  of  Jesqs 
Christ,  under  the  pretext  of  show- 
ing a  seeming  respect  for  the  lat- 
ter.—It  must  be  evident  to  the 

universe. 
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universet  that  the  intentions  of  his 
majesty  the  emperor  are»  to  render 
his  holiness  incapable  of  fulfilling 
iiif  sacred  duties,  by  dispersing  his 
senate,  and  overturning  the  church 
establishment,  and  removing  from 
him  those  persons  most  dear  to 
him,  thereby  depriving  him  of  the 
ooly  consolation  which  remained 
to  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  apos- 
tolical functions,  already  on  the 
decline. 

The  pope  is  not  only  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  as  hath  been  so  impro- 
perly asserted,  but  he  is  at  the 
same  time  the  head  of  the  catholic 
church,  and  in  that  character,  he 
is  entitled  to  choose  his  ministers 
and  coadjutors  from  the  different 
nations  of  the  earth.  In  fact, 
since  the  commencement  of  Chris* 
tianity,  the  clergy  of  Rome  have 
been  always  composed,  not  only 
of  Romans]!  but  of  individuals  from 
all  nations,  as  is  evident  from  the 
number  of  strangers  admitted 
amongst  the  clergy  of  Rome,  and 
who,  during  the  first  four  centu- 
ries, ascended  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter.  All  these  motives  justify 
the  grief  of  his  holiness,  who  pro- 
tests against  a  law,  which  spares 
not  even  distinguished  ecclesiastics, 
chosen  to  assist  him  in  his  labours 
for  the  church  of  God.  His  holi- 
ness, at  the  same  time  strongly 
protests,  in  the  face  of  all  the 
earth,  against  the  usurpation  of  liis 
states.  He  solemnly  declares  it  to 
be  unjust,  vain,  void,  and  of  no 
avail;  that  it  never  can  truly  af- 
fect the  imprescriptible  and  legi- 
timate rights  of  sovereignty  and 
possession  of  his  holiness  and  suc- 
cessors for  ever ;  and  if  force  shall 
deprive  him  of  his  possessions, 
he  is  determined  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  his  rights,  because  the 


holy  see  can  recover  the  real  'pos^ 
session,  when  it  may  please  the 
true  and  faithful  God^  whofighis 
for  justice^  and  who  hath  inscribed 
on  his  garments  and  forehead^  the 

KINO   OF    KINGS,     AND .  LOBD     OV 
LORDS. 


SpanishDeclaration  ofWar  against 
the  Emperor  of  France,  jNapo- 
leon  the  First. 

Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  King  of 
Spain  and  the  Indies,  ana  in 
his  Name  the  Supreme  Junta 
of  both. 

FRAN CE,under  the  government 
of  the  emperor  Napoleon  the 
First,  has  violated  towards  Spain 
the  most  sacred  compacts ^has  ar^ 
restedher  monarchs— obliged  them 
to  a  forced  and  manifestly  void  abr 
dication  and  renunciation ;  has  be- 
haved with  the  same  violence  to» 
wards  the  Spanish  nobles  whom  he 
keeps  in  his  power — has  declared 
that  he  will  elect  a  king  of  Spaioy 
the  most  horrible  attempt  that  is 
recorded  in  history— -has  sent  hu 
troops  into  Spain,  seized  her  for<p 
tresses  and  her  capital,  and  scat* 
tered  his  troops  throughout  the 
country— has  committed  against 
Spain  all  sorts  of  assassinations, 
robberies,  and  unheard-of  cruelties; 
and  this  he  has  done  with  the  most 
enormous  ingratitude  to  the  ser- 
vices which  the  Spanish  nation  haf 
rendered  France,  to  the  friendship 
it  has  shown  her,  thus  treating  it 
with  the  most  dreadful  perfidy, 
fraud,  and  treachery,  such  as  was- 
never  committed  against  any  na- 
tion or  monarch  by  the  most  bar-r 
barous  or  ambitious  king  or  peO" 
pie.  He  has,  in  fine,  declared  that 
he  will  trample  down  our  monar- 
chy. 


»T.A^T^t  PAP&^ai&  :a    ,  sin 

A^f  our  fundamenud  Iciiv,  «bd  4Mbra|i0ttlM|piiiitiidb  ga^^ 

bnnf  Aotti  the  ruin  of  otviuAjr  cifcolatwi^  '^""^^  ^  A«>pMffe 

Catholic  f^gkm.    The  only  ramv-  nndfwiincoi  :4iPSpaigiirtJawi" 

dvy  therefore,  for  tooh  grievous  i■l^  fficn»  tiiitiraiigr  he 'known  ui  ttb- 

which  are  fo  manifest  to  ell  Sonqpe  tNipe»  AMon^  aiU  Am .    :  .--  -lil) 

uinwar,  which  wedechoeagainit  Givenia  tberojalpilaeeofAl* 

him.                                        ;  caaar  nt  SeyOle^  this  «tl|  d£  Jan*» 

Id  the  name,  therefore,  of  our  lft06*         '                ■      .  .      rd 

king,  Ferdinand  the  aofenth,  and  of  '  ByorderitftheaqpqNiieJHnIa 

fill  the  Spaniidi  nation^  we  dechM  of  gorenunent^ .     .       .-/){ 

war  by  land  and  sea  Mdnstdie  Mah g»L  Mamji  Aopil  hm  ,ie>i 

emperor  Napoleon  the  orst,  and  Juaji  BAFRSTJiPAmno^.SlpaiU 

against  France;  wearedetenaiiied  '______             -;■      '  •  '  •    '"'•  ^>^^ 

to  throw  off  her  dominatioa  and 


'    I     '  ^"»T 


t^^ranny,  and  command  dl  fi^  Hm  Bfiittfmik  Mt^eitj/^i  Ihdtmtl' 

niards  to  act  hostilely  agfdlMt.  bpir,  ItoN^  le  rt#  fiiMysi  Mf  Atimtfimm 

to  do  her  all  possible  damage  fi».  JDafarf,  CMte  ff  Fkwmgm  4f' 

cording  to  the  laws  of  war,  to  /^^rh^  Mm  Asmw  ^  *             n 

place  an  embargo  upon  all  RenA  My  Lords  v                    -''f 

ships  in  our  ports,  and  allpiwpMy  T  HAVB  Jaid  bisfdre  imy^saiMil* 


end  eflfects,   in  whateirer  fttrt'of  X  reign  tlMr  letter  which  ydi|< 

Spain  they  may  be,  whether  bilenf*  Midioased  by  tbe^nuMi  of  die  pifa* 

ing  to  the  government  or  lo  4liei^  cifmlity  of  AslufM  to  ddiver  4W 

ditiduals  of  that  nation,  i  Lo  Am  ine,  sag^ther  with  die  pewere  mh 

same  manner  we  comniand|that«e  trustedto  yon  bjf  the  |Qnti^  est* 

embarrassment  or  molestation  ibe  tveating,  mtliiiranmei'WflHiMI* 

done  to  the  English  nation,  nor  its  Qr's  asristance.    Hiii  majesty  Uii* 

gavernment,  nor  its  ships,  property,  desired  me  to  assure  your  excell|Mi»  ' 

or  effects,  nor  any  individual  of  that  des,  that  he  feeb  the  warmest  m» 

nation.     We   declare  that  there  ^Mest  inth^resdhidoiief  tkepchi- 

shall  be  open  and  free  commonioe-  dpality    «|f  Aseacl«i  to ' 'alartaiia 

tion  with  England:  that  we  have  Msitist  the  atrocious  usurper ^^ 

contracted,   and  will  keep  an  ar^  rramoe  m  eonSesl;  in  ^finour  el  Vm 

mistice  with  her,  and  that  we  hope  indepeadeiiee  ef  tte  Bpamsh  nM»» 

to  conclude  a  durable  and  lasting  narcny : ' ^wrtfc  majestyis  jii|iasai 

peace.  togrant  ewinyUnd  of  asaislahce  S» 

Moreover  we  protest,  we  wiH  eJottseo  awignaoipeuiapdpgaisd 

not  lay  down  our  arms  till  the  eaa-  wortl^.   'Hii  niajetty  has,  thpao* 

peror  Napoleon  the  first  has  r^  fore,  ordered  iie  to  decUnre,ii(ik 

stored  to  Spain  our  king,  Ferdinand  no  time  sMI  'be  leat  hi  embairkiag 

the  seventh,  and  th^  rest  of  the  for  the  pert  of  O^on  the  sttoooon- 

royal  family;   has  respected  the  that  you  reyiira,  siahen||  the  meaft 

sacred  rights  of  the  nauon,  whfioh  proMfaigly  neoessatr ;  m  wjIIImh' 

he  has  violated,  and  her  iitorty,  ki^  aidea  send  a  naval  fiiigp  oipaMe'ef 

tegrity,  and  independence*    With  proteciiiig,  the  esisst  eC' Aainriei 

the  same  understanding  anAaceoi^  ngainst  :aay  alteoipetiiHbieh  Fmnt 

dance  with  the  8panbhnatte«,  wt  npay  makei  tud  «!  fptMueuig 

command,  that  the  present  nihiKi  ^irwips  by?  eea'  ia»  "Ae  ismodf 

Vol.  L.  X  r  h» 
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his  majetty  will  make  further  efforts 
in  support  of  so  just  a  cause.  His 
majesty  has  also  ordered  me  to  de- 
clare to  your  excellencies,  his  rea- 
diness to  extend  the  same  succour 
to  CTery  other  part  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy  which  may  be  animated 
by  the  same  spirit  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Asturias,  as  well  .as  his  ma- 
jesty's sincere  desire  to  renew  those 
ties  of  friendship  which  subsisted  so 
Ions  between  the  two  nations,  and 
to  direct  his  united  efforts  against 
any  power  which  may  evince  hos- 
tile intentions  against  Spain^  as  well 
as  Great-Britain.  I  recommend  to 
your  excellencies  to  communicate, 
as  soon  as  possible,  to  the  junta, 
the  manner  in  which  his  majesty 
has  received  the  proposals  trans- 
mitted by  your  excellencies.  A 
vessel  has  been  got  ready  at  Ports- 
mouth, to  carry  any  person  you 
may  think  proper  to  dispatch.— I 
beg  your  excellencies  to  accept  the 
assurances  of  my  highconsideration. 
(Signed)        Geo.  Canning. 


Proclamation  of  the  Supreme  Junta 
at  Seville,  29th  May,  1808. 

SEVILLE  could  not  resist  the 
impulse  of  her  heroic  loyalty, 
•of  which  she  has  set  the  example 
in  all  ages.  The  king,  to  whom 
we  all  swore  ailegiance  with  emo- 
tions of  joy,  unprecedented  in  his- 
tory, has  been  decoyed  from  us. 
The  fundamental  laws  of  our  mo- 
narchy are  trampled  under  foot ; 
our  property,  our  customs,  our 
wives — all  which  the  nation  holds 
most  dear,  is  theatened  with  im- 
minent danger.  Our  holy  religion, 
our  only  hope,  is  doomed  to  perdi- 
tion, or  will  be  reduced  to  mere 
external  appearances  without  sup- 
port and  without  protection.    And 


h 


all  this  is  Jone  by  a  foreign  powov 
not  by  dint  of  arms,  bat  by  deceit 
and  treachery,  by.taking  advantage 
of  our  good  nature,  and  by  con^ 
verting  the  very  persons  who  caU 
themselves  the  heads  of  our  govern- 
ment, into  instruments  of  those 
atrocious  acts ;  persons,  who,  ei- 
ther from  the  baseness  of  their  sen- 
timents, from  shameful  fear,  or  per- 
haps from  other  motives,  which 
time  or  justice  will  unfold,  hesitate 
not  to  sacrifice  their  country.  It 
therefore  became  necessary  to  break 
the  shackles,  which  prevented  the 
Spanish  peoplefrom  displaying  that 
generous  ardour,  whicli  in  all  ages 
has  covered  them  with  glory ;  that 
noble  courage,  with  which  they 
have  always  defended  the  honour  of 
the  nation,  their  laws,  their  mo« 
norchs,   and  their  religiori.    The 

I)eople  of  Seville  joined  accordiog- 
y  tne  27th  May ;  and,  through  the 
medium  of  all  their  magistrates,  of 
all  their  constituted  authorities^ 
perfectly  united,  and  of  the  moit 
respectable  individuals  of  every 
rank  and  description,  this, 
preme  council  of  government 
formed,  invested  with  all 
powers,  and  charged  to  defend  the 
country,  the  religion,  the  laws,  and 
the  king.  We  accept  the  heroic 
trust ;  we  swear  to  discharge  it, 
and  reckon  on  the  strength  and 
energy  of  the  whole  nation.  We 
have  again  proclaimed  J^on  Ferdi- 
nand VIL  our  king;'  again  we 
swore  allegiance  to  him,  swore  to 
die  in  his  defence — and  this  was  the 
signal  of  happiness  and  union,  and 
will  prove  so  to  all  Spain.  A  coun- 
cil of  government  had  scarce  been 
formed,  when  it  violated  the  moat 
aacred  laws  of  the  realm.  A  pie^ 
sident  appointed  without  any  au^ 
thority  whatever,  and  who,  had  he 

had 
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had  any  lawful  title,  hastened  to 
forfeit  it.  In  addition  to  his  being 
a  foreigner,  which  was  a  legal  ob- 
jection to  his  promotion,  he  acted 
with  the  utmost  duplicity,  and  co- 
operated for  the  destruction  of  the 
very  monarchy,  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived his  appointment,  and  of  the 
laws,  which  alone  could  sanction 
his  authority.  Under  tliese  cir- 
cumstances we  could  not  restrain 
our  loyalty,  and  much  less  could 
we  violate  the  sacred  engagements, 
which  we  had  before  contracted,  as 
Spaniards,  as  subjects,  as  christians, 
as  freemen,  independent  from  all 
foreign  authority  and  power.— 
Nor  could  the  authority  of  the  first 
tribunal  of  the  nation,  the  council 
of  Castile,  check  or  control  our 
exertions.  The  weakness  of  that 
council  became  obvious  from  the 
wavering  and  contradictory  pro- 
ceedings it  adopted.  The  mostmo- 
mentous  and  most  critical  situation 
in  which  the  nation  ever  hath  been 
placed,  and  in  Tyhich  the  council 
should  have  displayed  that  heroic 
firmness  with  which  numberless  mo- 
tives and  its  own  honour  compelled 
it  to  act.  The  order  tamely  to  sub- 
mit tO)  and  circulate,  and  obey  the 
act  of  abdication  in  favour  of  a  fo- 
reign prince,  was  a  consummation 
of  its  weakness,  perhaps  of  its  in- 
famy, fo  r  that  act  was  evidently  void 
and  illegal  from  want  of  authority 
in  him  who  made  it,  because  the 
monarchy  was  not  his  own,  nor  was 
Spain  composed  of  animals  subject 
to  the  absolute  control  of  their 
rulers  ;  his  accession  to  the  throne 
was  founded  on  his  royal  descent, 
according  to  his  own  confession, 
and  on  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
reahn,  which  invariably  regulate 
the  hereditary  succession,  and  with 
regard  to  which  the  council  is  not 


invested  with '  any  other  poweff 
than  the  sacred  duty  to  enforce  their 
observance.  It  is  void  on  account 
of  the  state  of  violence  and  oppres- 
sion in  which  it  was  made,  and 
which  is  far  more  evident  than  the 
abdication  itself;  it  is  void,  be- 
cause the  published  act  of  abdicar 
tion  of  king  Ferdinand  VII.  and 
of  his  uncle  and  brother,  was  made 
in  the  same  state  of  violence  and 
compulsion,  asit  expressly  declared, 
in  the  very  act  of  abdication ;  it  is 
void,  because  many  royal  person- 
ages, possessed  of  the  right  to  claim 
the  crown,  have  not  relinquished 
that  claim,  but  preserve  it  entire*  • 
Add  to  this  the  horrid  treachery 
which  has  been  employed  to  sacri- 
fice and  degrade  the  Spanish  nation. 
It  is  to  our  alliance,  and  our  sacri- 
fices, that  the  French  are  indebt0d 
for  what  they  call  their  triumphs ; 
France  withdrew  our  gallant  troops 
from  their  native  land,  and  sent 
them  to  the  most  distant  countries; 
she  made  them  fight  for  her  in- 
terests, without  having  any  occasion 
for  them,  for  the  obvious  purpose 
of  weakening  us,  and  despoiling  us 
of  our  strength.  Her  armies  after- 
wards entered  Spain,  under  conti- 
nual professions  of  an  anxious  de- 
sire to  promote  our  prosperity,  and 
under  the  pretext  of  co-operating 
in  expeditions  against  an  enemy,  of 
whom  no  farther  mention  is  made. 
The  people,  by  a  generous  effort, 
prevented  the  departure  of  their 
king,  a  measure  which  the  French 
should  have  hailed  with  shouts  of 
joy;  but  far  from  so  doing,  they 
kept  a  profound  silence  with  regard 
to  that  departure,  and  what  is  stitf 
more,  converted  it  into  a  motive  to 
oppress  us.  France  affected  to  per- 
ceive divisions  in  the  nation  which 
did  not  exist;  the  Spanish  natiorj 
X  2  having 
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having  never  been  more  united  in 
the  love  and  defence  of  its  king. 
The  latter  was  decoyed  into  the 
French  territory  by  deceitful  insi- 
nuations and  professions ;  with  a 
degree  of  generosity,  of  which  per- 
haps there  does  not  exist  a  prece- 
dent, the  king,  with  implicit  reliance 
on  those  vain  professions,  threw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  the  French, 
who  with  the  basest  treachery,  un- 
precedented in  the  annals  of  civil- 
ized nations,  made  him  their  pri- 
soner, treated  him  in  a  manner  the 
most  disrespectful,  and  forced  him 
to  the  deeds  of  horror,  which  all 
Europe  has  witnessed  with  astonish- 
ment, and  every  Spaniard  with  in- 
dignation and  the  most  poignant 
gnef.  In  a  manner  equally  deceit- 
ful they  invited  the  royal  parents 
to  their  country,  and  compelled 
them  to  unjust  and  illegal  acts;  acts 
which  must  hand  down  their  me- 
mory to  the  latest  posterity  brand- 
ed with  disgrace ;  they  also  drag- 
ged away  the  rest  of  the  royal  per- 
sonages, to  whom  their  tender  age 
would  have  proved  an  inviolable 
shield,  even  among  the  most  barba- 
rous nations.  The  French  ruler 
summoned  the  Spanish  nation  be- 
fore him  :  he  chose  such  deputies 
as  best  suited  his  purpose ;  in  a 
despotic  mannerof  election  of  other 
deputies,  appointed  to  deliberate  in 
H  foreign  country  on  the  most  sa- 
cred interests  of  the  nation,  while 
he  publicly  declared  a  private  and 
respectful  letter,  written  to  him  by 
Ferdinand  the  seventh,  at  the  time 
when  he  was  prince  of  Asturias,  a 
criminal  performance,  injurious  to 
the  rights  of  sovereignty,  although 
the  same  foreigner,  who  now  affects 
to  consider  it  as  an  offence,  perhaps 
induced  him  to  write  it.  It  is,  in- 
deed, a  heinous  ofifeoce^  it  is  rebel' 


lion,  when  an  independent  nation 
submits  to  the  control  of  a  foreign 
prince,and  discusses  in  his  presence, 
and  under  his  decision,  its  most  sa- 
cred rights  and  public  welfare;  and 
neither  Seville,  nor  any  Spaniard, 
will  lower  himself  to  a  degree  of 
disloyalty  and  meanness,  which 
could  induce  him  to  a  rebellion  so 
atrocious,  that  even  slaves  would 
scorn  to  disgrace  themselves  by 
deeds  of  infamy  like  this.  He  has 
resorted  to  many  other  indecorous 
means  to  deceive  us.  He  has  dis- 
tributed seditious  libels  to  corrupt 
the  public  opinion,  in  which,  under 
the  strongest  professions  of  respect 
for  the  lawsj  and  for  religion,  he 
insults  both,  leaves  no  means  un- 
tried, however  infamous  they  may 
be,  to  bend  our  necks  under  an 
iron  yoke,  and  make  us  his  slaves. 
He  carries  his  audacity  and  deceit 
the  length  of  assuring  the  public,  in 
one  of  his  libellous  publications, 
that  the  supreme  pontiff  and  yicar 
of  Jesus  Christ  approves  and  sanc- 
tions his  proceedings,  while  it  is  no* 
torious,  that  in  sight  of  all  Europe 
he  has  despoiled  him  of  his  domi- 
nions, and  forced  him  to  dismiss  hb 
cardinals,  in  order  to  prevent  him 
from  directing  and  governing  the 
whole  church,  in  the  manner  sanc- 
tioned by  our  godly  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ. — Spaniards,  every  consi- 
deration calls  on  us  to  unite  and 
frustrate  views  so  atrocious.  No 
revolution  exists  in  Spain ;  nor  did 
we  declare  against  any  powers  our 
sole  object  is,  to  defend  what  we 
hold  most  sacred,  against  him,  who, 
under  the  cloak  of  alliance  and 
friendship,  intended  to  wrest  it  from 
us,  and  who,  we  have  reason  to 
fear,  will  despoil  us,  without  fight- 
ing, of  our  laws,  our  monarchs, 
and  our  religion.  Let  us,  there- 
fore. 
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fore,  sacrifice  every  thing  to  a  cause 
so  just,  and  if  we  are  to  lose  our  all, 
let  us  lose  it  fighting,  and  as  gene- 
rous men.  Join  me,  therefore,  all ; 
the  people  are  ready  to  take  up 
arms  ;  let  us  commit  to  the  wisest 
among  us  in  all  the  provinces  of 
Spain,  the  important  trust  to  pre- 
serve the  public  opinion,  and  re- 
fute those  insolent  libels  replete 
with  the  most  atrocious  falsehoods* 
Let  every  one  combat  in  his  way ; 
and  let  even  the  church  of  Spain  in« 
ccssantly  implore  the  assistance  of 
the  God  of  Hosts,  whose  protec- 
tion is  secured  to  us  by  the  evident 
justice  of  our  cause.  And  what 
do  you  fear  ?  There  is  not  in  Spain 
the  number  of  the  enemy's  troops^ 
which  they  proclaim,  in  order  to 
intimidate  us.  Those  who  occupy 
part  of  our  country  are  composed 
of  different  nations,  dragged  into 
service,  and  who  anxiously  desire  to 
break  their  chains.  The  positions 
they  have  taken  are  exactly  those 
in  which  they  can  be  conquered 
and  defeated  in  the  easiest  manner. 
They  are  besides,  weak  and  dis- 
mayed, because  the  consciousness 
of  guilt  makes  a  coward  of  the 
bravest  man.  All  Europe  will  ap- 
plaud our  efforts,  and  hasten  to  our 
assistance.  Italy,  Germany,  and 
the  whole  north,  which  suffer  un- 
der the  despotism  of  the  French 
nation,  will  eagerly  avail  themselves 
of  the  favourable  opportunity  held 
out  to  them  by  Spain,  to  shake  off 
their  yoke  and  recover  their  liber- 
ty, their  laws,  their  monarchs,  and 
all  they  have  been  robbed  of  by 
that  nation.  France  herself  will 
hasten  to  erase  the  stain  of  infamy 
which  must  cover  the  tools  and  in- 
struments of  deeds  the  most  trea- 
cherous and  heinous.  She  will  not 
ijhcd  her  blood  in  so  vile  a  cause. 


She  has  already  suffered  too  much 
under  the  idle  pretext  of  a  peace 
and  happiness,  which  never  came, 
and  can  never  be  attained  but  under 
the  empire  of  reason,  peace,  reli- 
gion, and  laws,  and  in  a  state  where 
the  rights  of  other  nations  are  re- 
spected and  observed.  Spaniards, 
your  native  country,  your  proper- 
ty* your  laws,  your  liberty,  your* 
^i^gSf  your  religion,  naVt  your 
hopes  in  a  better  world,  which  that 
religion  can  alone  devise  to  you  and 
your  descendants,  are  at  stake,  ex- 
posed to  great  and  imminent  dan- 
ger.—By  command  of  the  supreme 
council  of  government* 

Don  JitanBapxista  Estisller, 

First  secretary^ 

Don  Juan  Pardo^  Second  sec. 


Portuguese  Revolution, 

Edict  and  Proclamation  issued  at 

Oporto,  20th  June^  1808. 

IN  the  name  of  the  prince  re* 
gent  of  Portugal,  the  junta  of 
the  supreme  government  of  thq 
city  of^  Oporto  makes  known  unto 
all  the  subjects  of  the  said  prioce» 
that  the  French  government  is  en- 
tirely exterminated  from  this  coun? 
try,  and  the  royal  authority  of  our 
legitimate  sovereign  is  restored, 
which  will  be  exercised  fully  and  in- 
dependently by  the  abovementioned 
junta,  until  the  government  esta- 
blished in  this  kingdom,  by  his 
royal  highness  shall  be  restored^ 
in  consequence  of  which  the  said 
junta  order  that  his  royal  highnes^ 
shall  be  proclaimed,  and  his  royal 
arms  be  displayed  and  respected,  as 
they  always  have  been,  and  shall 
be  :  and  that  all  constituted  autho- 
rities shall  act  conformably,  pub- 
lishing all  their  orders  in  the  name 
of  Ills  royal  highness.— The  bishop^ 

president 
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president,  and  zeneraliMimo.  Given 
at  Oporto,  19^1  June,  18C8. 

EdicL — The  proyisional  councH 
of  the  government  of  Oporto,  in- 
vites the  veteran  soldiers,  to  what- 
ever regiment  of  the  line  they  may 
belong,  to  unite  with  the  armv  of 
this  province,  that  is,  to  enter  into 
the  ranks  with  the  two  regiments  of 
the  garrison  of  this  citVi  which  are 
in  the  course  of  organization :  and 
to  each  man,  by  way  of  remunera- 
tion, are  promised  a  month's  pay, 
and  a  daily  allowance  of  four  vin? 
teins,  with  clothing,  &c.   The  same 

Say  will  be  allott^  to  all  the  sol- 
iers  now  on  service,  as  well  as 
those  who  will  join  the  same  regi- 
ments, as  far  as  circumstances  will 
£ermit  this  extraordinary  pay. 
likewise  the  militia  will  have  the 
aameadvantages  — Thebishop,pre- 
sident,  and  governor. 

Proclamation, 
Portuguese  ! — By  heaven,  and 
by  Jesus  Christ!  You  have  a  go- 
vernor who  loves  you,  who  is 
anxious  for  your  happiness,  and 
who  will  exert  himself  to  obtain  it. 
What  avail  your  turbulence,  'your 
excesses,  your  want  of  that  order 
and  subordination  to  which  he 
would  conduct  you,  anxious  to 
preserve  your  lives  ?  What  oppor- 
tunities have  you  not  lost,  of  which 
you  ought  to  have  availed  your- 
selves against  the  enemy,  since  you 
have  neglected  your  own  resources? 
What  signals  do  you  not  exhibit  to 
the  enemy,  that  he  may  entrap  and 
surprise vou?  Portuguese!  Listen 
to  one  who  loves  you.  The  French 
intends  to  strike  a  blow,  fatal  to 
you,  and  you  are  lost  if  you  are 
guilty  of  insubordination,  or  disre- 
gard the  counsels  of  your  governor. 
Your  firing,  your  beat  of  drum, 
your  bells,  give  to  your  enemies  the 


knowledge  of  where  you  are,  where 
your  force,  and  where  your  weak- 
ness.  From  your  enemy  conceal 
your  power,  that  you  may  strike 
the  blow  with  the  more  success; 
and  that  you  may  encounter  bim 
when  be  least  expects  your  ap- 
proach. By  these  means  you  may 
conquer  him.  Subject  yourselves 
to  your  superiors  in  all  and  through 
all,  if  you  are  desirous  of  victory; 
otherwise  be  assured  you  will  meet 
only  disgrace.  From  necessity, 
after  this  manner,  the  mighty  bull 
yields  to  vigilance,  dexterity,  and 
the  little  cloak.  By  whatever  is 
sacred  in  heaven,  or  in  earth,  by 
the  sacred  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  governor  implores  you,  that 
you  maintain  subjection  to  your 
chiefs,  conforming  to  the  regula- 
tions of  your  respective  companies. 
If  you  are  ordered  to  a  post,  there 
you  ought  to  remain  until  the  mo- 
ment of  combat  and  glory  shall  ar- 
rive. To  you  who  are  in  the  van 
we  first  commit  our  cause,  and  by 
valour  diminish  the  number  of  our 
enemies.  You  who  are  next  in 
order,  when  your  turn  comes,  fulfil 
your  duty  by  dealing  destruction 
around  you :  and  you  who  form 
the  rear-guard,  destroy  the  rest. 
Your  energy  must  be  guided  by  in- 
telligence ;  you  must  be  comauct- 
ed  by  wisdom,  in  order  to  be  con- 
querors. Long  live  the  prince  re- 
gent; long  live  Portugal ;  long  live 
the  Portuguese !— The  bishop,  go» 
vemor,  and  president. 


Sketch  of  Buonapartes  New  Con^ 
ititvtionjor  Spain* 

TITLE  I. 

Art.  1.  nPHE  Catholic  Apostolic 

A,  and  Romish  retigion  is 

the  predominant  and  sderdigion  of 
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Spain  and  its  dominions;  none 
other  shall  be  tolerated. 
Title  11. 
2.  Prince  Joseph  Napoleon, 
king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  is  king 
of  Spain  and  the  Indies. — 3.  The 
crown  of  Spain  and  the  Indies 
shall  be  hereditary  in  the  male  issue 
lawfully  begotten  of  the  body  of 
the  said  prince,  according  to  seni- 
ority of  birth,  to  the  perpetual 
exclusion  of  females. — ^In  default 
of  such  issue  male,  lawfully  begot- 
ten of  the  prince  Joseph  Napoleon, 
the  crown  of  Spain  shall  descend  to 
us  and  our  heirs  male,  and  legal 
3uccessors,  either  of  our  body,  or 
by  adoption. — In  default  of  such 
our  male  descendants  and  lawful 
successors,  to  descend  to  the  issue 
male,  and  lawful  successors  of 
prince  Louis  Napoleon,  king  of 
Holland. — And  in  default  of  such 
male  descendants  and  lawful  suc- 
cessors of  prince  Louis  Napoleon, 
to  the  issue  male,  and  lawful  suc- 
cessors of  prince  Jerome  Napole- 
on, king  of  Westphalia.— -And  in 
default  of  these,  to  the  first  born 
son,  before  the  death  of  the  last 
king,  of  the  eldest  daughter  of 
those  who  have  male  issue,  and  to 
his  male  descendants  and  lawful 
successors:  and  in  case  the  last 
king  should  not  have  nomina- 
ted that  one  of  his  daughters  who 
has  male  issue,  then  to  him  whom 
he  shall  appoint  by  his  will,  either 
among  his  relations,  or  among 
those  whom  he  shall  deem  most 
worthy  to  rule  over  Spain.  This 
nomination  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
cortesfor  their  acceptance.— 4.  The 
crown  of  Spain  shall  never  be  fixed 
upon  the  same  head  with  any  other 
crown. — 5.  In  all  the  edicts  and 
laws,  the  title  of  the  king  of  Spain 

shall  be  —  D.  N. by  the  grace 

of  God,  and  the  constitution  of  the 


state,  king  of  Spain  and  the  Indies* 
.:— 6.  The  king  on  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  or  on  his  attaining  his 
majority,  shall  take  an  oath  to  the 
Spanish  people  on  the  gospel,  in  the 
presence  of  the  cortes,  the  senatet 
the  council  of  state,  the  council  of 
Castile,  the  archbishops  and  bU 
shops.—?.  The  form  of  the  king's 
oath  is :— <<  I  swear,  on  the  holy 
evangelists,  to  reverience  and  cause 
to  be  reverenced  our  holy  religion ; 
to  maintain  the  inviolability  of  the 
Spanish  territory;  to  reverence 
and  cause  to  be  reverenced,  the  li- 
berty of  the  person,  and  to  govern 
alone  for  the  welfare,  happiness, 
and  glory  of  the  Spanish  nation." 

Title  IIL — Of  the  Government* 

8.  The  minority  of  the  king 
shall  last  till  he  has  attained  his 
13th  year.  During  his  minority 
there  shall  be  a  regentof  the  king- 
dom.— 9.  The  regent  must  be  at 
least  25  years  old.— lO,  The  re- 
gent shall  be  nominated  by  the  prer 
ceding  king,  among  the  infantos 
who  have  attained  the  age  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  article.— 

11.  In  default  of  nomination  by 
the  preceding  king,  the  regency 
belongs  to  the  prince  the  farthest 
removedfrom  the  throne,  according 
to  the  law  of  succession,  and  who 
has  attamed  the  age  of  25  years.— 

12.  In  case  the  prince  farthest  re- 
moved from  the  crown  shall  be  in  a 
state  of  minority,  the  regency  be- 
longs to  the  next  prince,  who  shall 
continue  to  exercise  his  functions 
till  the  king  shall  have  attained  his 
majority. — 13.  The  regent  is  not 
personally  answerable  for  the  acts 
of  his  administration.->-<14.  All  the 
acts  of  the  regenc;^  pass  in  the 
name  of  the  minor  kmg.— 15*  The 
yearly  revenue  of  the  regent  Aall 
be  one*fourth  of  the  income  of  th«( 

crown 
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crown. — 16.  In  case  the  preceding 
king  shall  have  nominated  no  re- 
gent, and  all  the  princes  shall  be 
minors,  then  the  ffovemmeot  shall 
be  carried  on  b^  tne  ministers  who 
form  the  council  of  government**— 
]?•  All  state  a&irs  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  a  majority  of  votes  in  the 
council  of  government — 18.  The 
regency  has  no  right  to  the  personal 
custody  of  the  King,  during  his 
minority. — 19.  The  care  of  the 
king  durinff  his  minority  is  vested 
in  his  motner,  and  in  de&ult  of 
her,  in  the  prince  appointed  there- 
to  by  the  demised  sovereign. — 20« 
The  board  of  guardianship,  com* 
posed  of  the  ministers,  shall  prin- 
cipally be  charged  with  superin- 
tending the  education  of  the  young 
king ;  and  the  same  shall  be  con- 
sulted in  every  matter  of  import- 
ance, relative  'to  his  person  or  es- 
tablishment. 

I'iile  IV, — Property  of  the  Crown» 
21.  The  palaces  of  Madrid,  the 
Escurtal,  St.  Ildefonso,  Aranjuez, 
D*£l  Pardo,  and  all  the  others  now 
forming  part  of  the  property  of  the 
crowoi  together  with  the  parks, 
woods,  domains,  and  estates  of 
what  kind  soever,  constitute  the 
property  of  the  crown.  The  re- 
venues accruing  from  the  said  pro- 
perty shall  be  paid  into  the  treasunr 
of  the  crown ;  and  should  they  fall 
below  the  yearly  sum  of  a  mdlion 
of  hard  piastres,  an  addition  of 
hereditary  property  shall  be  made, 
so  as  to  maJke  good  the  revenue  to , 
the  amount  stated.— 22.  The  pub- 
lic treasury  shall  annually  pay  over 
to  that  of  the  crown,  a  sum  of  two 
millions  in  hard  piastres. — 23.  The 
king's  sons,  on  attaining  the  age  of 
twelve  years  shall  receive  the  fol- 
lowing £mnual  revenues  in  the  name 
of  subsistence  money,  viz.;— the 


heir  apparent,  200,000  piastreti 
each  infanto,  100,000  piastres; 
and  each  infanta,  50,000  piastres. 
— 24f.  The  dowry  of  the  queen,  is 
fixed  at  400,000  piastres,  and  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the 
crown. 

Title   r^Of  the  Officers  qf  the 
Royal  Householdf 

2S»  The  chief  and  grand  officera 
of  the  royal  household  are  six  iii 
number.— A  grand  almoner,  grand 
chamberlain,  grand  cup-bearer« 
grand  master  of  the  horse,  grand 
huntsman,  and  grand  master  of  the 
ceremonies.— 26.  The  noblemen  of 
the  chamber,  the  steward's  chap- 
lains, and  equerries,  are  officers  of 
the  royal  household. 
Title  VI. 

27.  There  shall  be  nine  ministe- 
rial departments,  viz.  of  police,  re- 
ligion, foreign  affiiirs,  internal  af- 
fairs, domains,  war,  marine,  the 
Indies,  and  general  police^— 28.  A 
secretary  of  state,  in  the  character 
of  minister,  shall  sign  all^  acta  of 
government. — 29.  The  king  may 
commit  several  ministerial  functions 
to  one  minister. — 30.  There  is  no 
other  precedence  among  the  minis- 
ters than  what  results  from  their 
priority  of  nomination  in  point  of 
time. — 31.  The  ministers,  each  in 
his  own  department,  are  responsi* 
ble  for  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
and  of  his  majesty's  orders. 

Title  VIL—Ofthe  Senate^     ._ 

32.  The  senate  is  composed,  1. 
of  the  infants  of  Spain,  being  Ig 
years  of  age.  2.  Of  twenty-fouip 
individuals,  specially  appointed  bj 
the  king  from  among  the  minia-c 
ters,  captain-generals,  ambassadors, 
counciHors  of  state,  and  membam 
of  the  council  of  Casti1e.-*33.  The 
existing  councillors  of  state  are 
members  of  the  senate.     Nanear 
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nomination  shall  take  place  until  constitutingtbe  order  of  the  clergy, 
they  are  reduced  below  twenty*  shall  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  mem- 
four,  as  regulated  by  the  preceding  hers  of  the  cortes,  by  a  writ  sealed 
article.— 34.  The  president  of  the  with  the  great  seal  of  the  state, 
senate  is  appointed  by  the  king.  They  cannot  be  divested  of  their 
He  is  chosen  out  of  the  senate^  and  functions,  but  by  virtue  of  the  sen- 
his  functions  last  for  one  year.—  tence  of  a  competent  court,  pro- 
35.  The  senate  meets  by  the  com-  nounced  in  due  form.— 62.  The 
mand  of  the  king,  or  on  the  appli-  nobles  must  possess  an  annual  in- 
cation  of  the  junta,  or  one  of  its  come  of  at  least  200,000  hard  pi^ 
o£Bcers  for  internal  affairs.— -36.  In  astres,  and  have  performed  great 
the  case  of  an  armed  insurrectioUf  services  in  the  civil  or  military 
or  of  apprehensions  respecting  the  departments^  to  qualify  them  for 
safety  of  the  state,  the  senate  may,  being  elevated  to  tne  rank  of  gran- 
on  the  proposition  of  the  king,  vus-  dees  of  the  cortes.  Tliey  shall  be 
pend  the  operation  of  the  constitu-  raised  to  the  rank  by  a  writ  stamped 
tional  act  in  a  particular  district,  with  the  great  seal  of  the  state. 
and  time  to  be  limited.  They  cannot  be  divested  of  their 

[The  remaining  articles  of  this  functions  but  by  the  sentence  of  a 
title,  and  those  of  the  8th  title  re-  competent  court,  pronounced  ia 
lative  to  the  council  of  state,  con-  due  form.— 63.  The  deputies  froin 
tain  little  that  is  of  general  interest,  the  provinces  shall  be  nominated  by 
The  king  presides  m  the  councili  the  same,  in  the  proportion  of  at; 
which  is  to  consist  of  not  less  than  least  1  to  300,000  inhabitants ;  for 
30  nor  more  than  60  members,  this  purpose  the  provinces  shtdl  hp 
divided  into  six  sections,  viz.  those  divided  into  so  many  elective  dis- 
of  justice,  religion,  internal  af-  tricts  as  shall  be  necessary  to  fur- 
fairs,  police,  finance,  war,  the  nish  the  population  giving  the  right 
marine,  and  the  Indies.]  to  tlie  election  of  a  deputy. — [The 
Title  IX.  articles  from  64  to  70   inclusive, 

57.  The  cortes  or  juntas  of  the  na-  contain  the  forms  to  be  observed  ii^ 

tiQn  are  composed  of  1 50  members,  electing  the  deputies  of  the  people, 

divided  into  three  estates  or  orders,  the  commercial  bodies,  and  the  uni- 

namcly,  those  of  the  clergy,  nobili-  versities.]  71.  The     cortes    shall 

ty,  and  people.— 58.  The  order  of  assemble  upon  the  summons  of  the 

the  clergy  shall  consist  of  25  arch-  king.     They  cannot  be  adjourned, 

bishops  or  bishops. — 59-  The  order  prorogued,   or  dissolved,    but  by 

of  the  nobility  shall  consist  of  25  his  orders.     They  shall  meet  once, 

nobles  who  shall  have  the  title  of  at  least,  in  three  years.— 72.  The 

grandees  of  the  cortes. — 60.  The  president  of  the  cortes  shall  be  ap- 

order  of  the  people  shall  consist  of  pointed  by  the  king,  but  shall  be 

•10  deputies  from  the  provinces,  SO  chosen  out  of  three  candidates  to 

from  the  principal  cities,  15  from  be  nominated  by  the  cortes  by  bal- 

thc    merchants,  and    15   deputies  lot,  and  an  absolute    majority  of 

from  the  universities,  to  consist  of  votes. — ^73  and  74?.  On  the  opening 

the  most  celebrated  for   their   at-  of  such  session,  the  cortes  shall  no- 

tainmcnts  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  minate  three  candidates  for  the  pre- 

^^Q\,  The  archbishops  or  bishops  sidentship,  two  vice-presidents,  two 

secretaries. 
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ieeretariei,  aod  three  commitieeiy 
each  to  consist  of  five  membersy 
▼is.  a  committee  ofjustice,  of  in- 
ternal affiurSy  and  of  finance.— 75. 
The  sittings  of  the  cortes  shall  not 
be  public.  Their  Totes  shall  be 
tsiken  by  ballot.— 76.  Neither  the 
opmions  nor  votes  shall  be  printed 
or  published.  Any  act  of  publica- 
tion, in  print  or  in  writing,  by  the 
assembly  of  the  cortes,  or  the  indi- 
vidual members  thereof,  shall  be 
regarded  as  an  act  of  insurrection. 
-»77>  The  alterations  to  be  made 
in  the  civil  or  crimmal  code,  or  in 
the  system  of  finance,  shall  be  laid 
before  the  cortes  for  their  decision 
thereupon,  by  the  orators  of  the 
council  of  state.— 80.  Should  the 
oortes  conceive  themselves  to  have 
just  srounds  of  complaint  as  to  the 
conduct  of  any  of  the  ministers,  a 
petition,  containing  their  alleged 
grievances  and  suggestions  shall  be 
carried  by  a  deputation  to  the  foot 
of  the  throne.  The  king  shall  ap- 
point a  commission,  consisting  of 
six  councillors  of  state,  and  six 
councillors  of  Castile,  to  examine 
into  the  said  petition — 81.  The 
decrees  of  the  king,  issued  in  pur- 
suance of  the  decision  of  the  cortes, 
■hall  be  introduced  with  the  formu- 
la **  upon  consulting  the  cortes." 
Title  X.  OftheSpanUh  Colonies  in 
America  and  Asia, 
82.  The  Spanish  colonies  in  Ame- 
rica and  Asia  shall  enjoy  the  same 
privileges  as  the  mother  country. — 
8S.  Each  kingdom  and  provmce 
shall  always  have  deputies  at  the 
seat  of  government,  charged  to 
watch  over  their  particular  inter- 
ests, and  to  serve  as  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  cortes.— 84«.  These 
deputies  are  20  in  number,  viz.  two 
from  New  Spain,  two  from  Peru, 
two  from  the  new  kingdom  of  Gra- 


nada, two  from  Buenos  Ayrei,  two 
from  the  Phillippine  blanda,  one 
from  the  island  or  Cuba,  one'froni 
Porto  Rico,  one  from  the  provinoe 
of  Venezuela,  one  from  Cbareai, 
one  from  Quito,  one  from  ChiH, 
one  from  Guatimala,  one  from  Gua- 
dalaxara,  one  from  the  intmior 
westemprovincesof  New  Spain,  and 
one  from  the  eastern  provinces^  — 
85.  The  said  deputies  shall  exercise 
their  functions  during  the  period  of 
eight  years ;  and  if  upon  the  lapse 
ofthe  same  their  successora  shall 
not  have  vet  arrived,  they  dial!  re^ 
tain  theirfunctions  until  their  actual 
arrival. 

TUle  XL— Ofthe  Adminishratian  qf 
Justice, 

86.  Spain  shall  be  governed  by 
one  and  the  same  cc^e  of  dm 
laws.— 87.  The  admrnistratioor  of 
justice  is  independent.— 88.  Jus- 
tice shall  be  dispensed  in  the  name 
of  the  king,  by  judges  and  courts 
ofjustice  to  be  appointed  by  his 
majesty.  All  courts  claiming  par* 
ticiilar  privileges,  and  all  the  exclu- 
sive jurisdictions  of  any  orders  or 
seigniories  whatever,  are  abolished. 
-—[The  remaining  articles  under 
this  head  contain  nothing  of  general 
interest.] 
Title  XIIL— General  Regutaiums. 

107-  There  shall  be  a  permanent 
alliance  by  sea  and  land,  offensive 
and  defensive  between  France  and 
Spain.  The  contingent  to  be  fur- 
nished by  each  of  the  respective 
powers,  in  case  of  a  continental  or 
maritime  war,  shall  be  regulated  by 
a  separate  treaty.— 108.  Foreign* 
ers  who  have  performed,  or  may 
hereafter  perform,  great  services  to 
the  state ;  who  may  prove  nseful 
from  their  talents,  inventions,  or 
zeal  and  activity;  who  may  Arm 
great  establishmentSi  or  purduue 
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funded  estates' paying  a  tax  of  fifty 
hard  piastres, — are  admissible  to 
the  rights  of  naturalization  in  Spain. 
The  king  confers  this  indulgence 
through  his  minister  for  internal 
affairs  upon  consulting  his  council 
of  state. — 109.  The  residence  of 
every  inhabitant  of  the  Spanish  ter- 
ritory is  an  inviolable  sanctuary. 
It  can  only  be  entered  in  the  day 
time,  and  for  a  purpose  command^ 
by  law,  or  in  execution  of  an  order 
issued  by  the  public  magistracy. — 
110.  No  person  domiciliated  in  the 
Spanish  territory  can  be  arrested, 
except  in  the  actual  commission  of 
a  crime,  or  by  virtue  of  a  lawful 
warrant  in  writing. — 111.  In  order 
to  the  execution  of  a  warrant  of 
arrest,  it  is  necessary,  1.  That  the 
reason  of  the  arrest  shall  be  for- 
mally set  forth  therein^  and  that  it 
shall  state  the  law  enjoining  the 
same.  2.  That  it  shall  be  granted 
by  an  authority  formally  empow- 
ered by  law  to  grant  it.  3.  That 
its  contents  shall  be  communicated^ 
and  a  copy  thereof  given  to  the 
person  to  whom  it  applies. — 112. 
No  jail  or  prison  keeper  can  re- 
ceive or  hold  any  one  in  custody, 
without  entering  in  his  register  a 
copy  of  the  warrant  or  commit- 
ment, indictment,  or  sentence,  or^ 
in  a  word,  every  order  whatsoever 
in  virtue  of  which  he  holds  the  per- 
son in  custody. — 113.  Every  jailor 
or  prison-keeper  shall  be  compelled, 
and  no  order  whatever  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  an  impediment,  to  bring 
his  prisoners  as  often  as  he  shall  be 
required  to  do  so,  before  the  ma- 
gistrate chargeA  with  the  afiairs  of 
the  police. — 1 1^.  The  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  prisoner  shall  not  be 
prevented  from  entering  the  prison, 
upon  their  producing  an  order  from 
the  magistrate*    A  apecific  order 


firom  the  judge  to  the  jailor  can 
alone  justify  the  detaining  of  a  pri- 
soner in  close  custody. — 115.  Per- 
sons not  authorised  by  law  to  issue 
warrants  of  commitment  who  shall 
give  orders  for  arresting,  or  cause  to 
be  arrested,  any  person  whatsoever, 
as  well  as  those  who,  in  cases  of  le* 
^  arrest,  shall  detain  the  prisoner 
in  any  place  not  known  as  a  legal 
jail,  and  all  jailors  contravening  Uie 
three  preceding  articles,  are  guilty 
of  the  crime  of  arbitrary  imprison- 
ment.— 116.  The  present  constitu* 
tional  statute  shall  successively,  and 
according  to  the  importance  of  the 
respective  articles,  be  carried  into 
execution  by  royal  decrees  or 
edicts,  so  that  the  whole  shidl  be  in 
operation  before  the  1st  of  Janua- 
ry, 1813.— 117.  The  freedom  of 
the  press  shall  be  regulated  two 
years  after  the  constitutional  sta- 
tute shall  have  been  in  operation. 
The  cortes  shall  pass  a  law  respect- 
ing the  freedom  of  the  press. 


Proclamation  of  Peace  with  the 
Spanish  Nation  by  his  Britannic 
Majesty* 

At  the  court  at  the  queen's  palace, 
July  4, 1 808 ;  present,  the  king's 
most  excellent  majesty  in  coun- 
cil. 

HIS  majesty  having  taken  into 
his  consideration  the  glorious 
exertions  of  the  Spanish  nation  for 
the  deliverance  of  their  country 
from  the  tyranny  and  usurpatioa 
of  France,  and  the  assurances 
which  his  majesty  has  received 
from  several  of  the  provinces  of 
Spain,  of  their  friendly  disposition 
towards  this  kingdom,  his  majesty 
is  pleasedi  by  and  with  the  advice 

of 
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of  hit  privy  couocil*  to  order  and 
it  18  hereby  ordered, 

1.  That  all  hottOitles  against 
Spain  on  the  part  of  his  majesty 
shall  immediately  cease.*— 2.  That 
the  blockade  of  all  the  ports  of 
Spain,  except  such  as  may  be  still 
in  the  possession  or  under  control 
of  France,  shall  be  forUiwith 
raised* — 3.  That  all  ships  and  ves- 
sels  belonging  to  Spain*  shall  have 
free  admission  into  the  ports  of  his 
majesty's  dominions,  as  before  the 
present  hostilities.— 4.  That  all 
ships  and  vessels  belonging  to 
Spain,  which  shall  be  met  at  sea  by 
bis  majesty's  ships  and  cruizers, 
shall  be  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  ships  of  states  in  amity  with 
his  majesty,  and  shall  be  suffered  to 
carry  on  any  trade  now  considered 
by  his  majesty  to  be  lawfully  ear- 
ned on  by  neutral  ships.— 5.  That 
all  vessels  and  goods  belonging  to 
persons  residinff  in  the  Spanish  co- 
lonies, which  snail  be  detained  by 
any  of  his  majesty's  cruizers  after 
the  date  hereof,  shall  be  brought 
into  port,  and  shall  be   carefully 

g reserved  in  safe  custody,  to  await 
is  majesty's  farther  pleasure,  until 
it  shall  be  known  whether  tibe  said 
colonies,  or  any  of  them,  in  which 
the  owners  of  such  ships  and  goods 
reside,  shall  have  made  common 
cause  with  Spain  against  the  power 
of  France. 

And  the  right  hon.the  lords  com- 
missioners of  his  majesty's  treasury, 
his  majesty's  principal  secretaries  of 
state,  the  lords  commissioners  of 
the  admiralty,  the  judge  of  the 
high  court  of  admiralty,  and  the 
judges  of  the  courts  of  vice-admi- 
ralty, are  to  take  such  measures 
herein  as  to  them  may  respectively 
appertain. 


Speech  delivered  m  his  Mf^esi^^s 
Namean  the  ProragaHon^Par-' 
liamemtf  J^  4. 

*<  My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen » 

^ "  We  fiave  it  in  command  from 
his  majesty  to  express  to  you  the 
great  satisfoction  which  he  derives 
from  being  enabled,  by  putting  an 
end  to  the  present  session  of  parlia- 
ment, to  terminate  the  laborious 
attendance  which  the  public  busi-^ 
ness  has  required  of  vou. 

<'  The  measure  which  you  have 
adopted  for  the  improvement  of 
the  military  force  ot  the  eountiji 
promises  to  lay  the  foundation  of  at 
system  of  internal  defence  eminent- 
ly useful,  and  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  exigencies  of  these  times. 

*'  The  sanction  which  you  have 
given  to  those  measures  of  defensiye 
retaliation,  to  which  the  violent  at-^ 
tacks  of  the  enemy,  upon  the  com-^ 
merce  and  resources  of  this  king^ 
dora,  compelled  his  majesty  to  rei 
sort,  has  been  highly  satisfactory  td 
his  majesty. 

**  His  majesty  doubts  not  that  hi 
the  result  the  enemy  will  be  coo-^ 
vinced  of  the  impolicy  of  perseye* 
ring  in  a  system  which  retorts  upon 
himself,  in  so  much  greater  propor^ 
tion,  those  evils  which  he  ehdea4 
vours  to  inflict  upon  this  couotry; 

<(  Gentlemen  of  the  Hous^bf 
Commons ; 

<^  We  are  commanded  by  his 
majesty  to  return  his  most  hearty 
acknowledgments  for  thecheerfiu* 
ness  and  liberality  with  which  the 
necessary  supplies  for  the  currenf 
year  have  been  provided. 

<'  His  majesty  directs  us  to  as^ 
sure  you,  that  he  participates  in  the 
satismction  with  which  you  moit 
have  contemplated  the  nourishing 
situation  of  the  revenue  and  credit 
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of  the  country,  notwithstanding 
the  continued  pressure  of  the  war  ; 
and  he  congratulates  you  upon  hav- 
ing been  enabled  to  provide  for 
the  exigencies  of  the  public  ser- 
vice, with  so  small  an  addition  to 
the  public  btirthens. 

'<  His  majesty  commands  us  to 
thank  you  for  having  enabled  him  to 
make  good  his  engagements  with  his 
allies  ;  and  to  express  to  you  the 
particular  gratification  which  he 
has  derived  from  the  manner  in 
which  you  have  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  his  sister,  her  royal 
highness  the  duchess  of  Brunswick. 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen  ; 

"  His  majesty  has  great  satisfac- 
tion in  informing  you,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  u>rmidable  con- 
federacy united  against  his  ally  the 
king  of  Sweden,  that  sovereign 
perseveres,  with  unabated  vigour 
and  constancy,  to  maintain  the 
honour  and  independence  of  his 
crown  ;  no  effort  has  been  wanting 
on  the  part  of  his  majesty  to  sup- 
port him  in  the  arduous  contest  in 
which  he  is  engaged. 

"  The  recent  transactions  in 
Spain  and  Italy  have  exhibited  new 
and  striking  proofs  of  the  unbound- 
ed and  unprincipledambition  which 
actuates  the  common  enemy  of 
every  established  government  and 
independent  nation  in  the  world. 

"  His  majesty  views,  with  the 
liveliest  interest,  the  loyal  and  de- 
termined spirit  manifested  by  the 
Spanish  nation,  in  resisting  the 
violence  and  perfidy  with  which 
their  dearest  rights  have  been  as- 
sailed. 

<^  Thus  nobly  struggling  against 
the  tyranny  and  usurpation  of 
France,  the  Spanish  nation  can  no 
longer  be  considered  as  the  enemy 

t 


of  Great  Britain ;  but  is  recognized 
by  his  majesty  as  a  natural  friend 
and  ally. 

"  We  are  commanded  to  inform 
you  that communicationshave  been 
made  to  his  majesty  from  several  of 
the  provinces  of  Spain,  soliciting 
the  aid  of  his  majesty.  The  answer 
of  his  majesty  to  these  communi- 
cations has  been  received  in  Spain 
with  every  demonstration  of  those 
sentiments  of  confidence  and  affec- 
tion which  are  congenial  to  the 
feelings  and  true  interests  of  both 
nations.  And  his  majesty  com- 
mands us  to  assure  you  that  he  will 
continue  to  make  every  exertion  in 
his  power  for  the  support  of  the 
Spanish  cause ;  guided  in  the  choice 
and  in  the  direction  of  his  exertions 
by  the  wishes  of  those  in  whose 
behalf  they  are  employed. 

**  In  contributing  to  the  success 
of  this  just  and  glorious  cause,  his 
majesty  has  no  other  object  than 
that  of  preserving  unimpaired  the 
integrity  and  independence  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy.  But  he  trusts 
that  the  same  efforts  which  are  di- 
rected to  that  great  object,  may, 
under  the  blessing  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, lead  in  their  effects,  and  by 
their  example,  to  the  restoration  of 
the  liberties  and  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope." 


PRECAUTIONS 

Which  U  tuill  be  proper  to  observe 
throughout  the  different  provinces 
of  Spain,  in  the  necessity/  to 
tohich  they  have  been  driven  by 
the  French,  of  resisting  the  un^ 
just  and  violent  possession  which 
their  armies  are  endeavdunng  to 
take  of  the  kingdom. 


W 


£  cannot  doubt  a  moment  of 
the  exertions  which  the  uni- 
ted 
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tedproyinceft  of  Spain  would  make 
to  obstruct  and  defeat  the  malicioua 
designs  of  the  French,  and  that  they 
will  sacri&ce  eyen  their  lives  on 
this  occasion,  the  most  important, 
and  even  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  nation,  both  in  the  thing  it- 
aelfy  and  in  the  horrible  means  of 
ingratitude  and  perfidy  by  which  the 
French  have  undertaken,  pursued, 
and  are  still  endeavouring  to  effect 
our  slavery : — 

1.  Let  the  first  object  be  to 
mvoid  all  general  actions,  and  to 
convince  ourselves  of  the  very  great 
hazards,  without  any  advantage,  or 
even  the  hope  of  it,  to  which  they 
would  expose  us.  The  reasons  of 
this  resolution  are  many,  and  such 
aa  any  one  will  discover  who  has 
the  use  of  his  understanding. 

2.  A  war  of  partizans  is  the  sys» 
tern  which  suits  us;  the  embarrass- 
ing and  wasting  the  enemy's  armies 
by  want  of  provisions,  destroying 
bridges,  throwing  upintrenchments 
in  proper  situations,  and  other  si-^ 
mllar  means.  The  situation  of 
Spain,  its  many  mountains,  and  the 
passes  which  they  present,  its  rivers 
and  torrents,  and  even  the  colloca- 
tion of  its  provinces,  invite  as  to 
carry  on  this  species  of  warfare 
successfully. 

8.  It  is  indispensable  that  each 
province  should  have  its  general, 
of  known  talents,  and  of  such  ex- 
perience as  our  situation  permits, 
that  his  heroic  loyalty  should  in- 
spire the  utmost  confidence,  and 
that  every  general  should  have  un- 
der his  command  officers  of  merit, 
particularly  of  artillery  and  engi* 
neers. 

4.  As  a  combined  union  of  plans 
is  the  soul  of  every  well  concerted 
enterprise,  and  that  which  alone 
can  promise  and  facilitatea  success- 


ful issue*  it  appears  indispeiMud>le 
that  there  should  be  three  general- 
issimos, who  should  act  in  concert 
with  each  other— one  who  should 
command  in  the  four  kiugdonu  of 
Andalusia,  in  Murcia,  and  lower 
Estremadura— another  in  Valencia* 
Arragon,  and  Catalonia  ;  a  penon 
of  the  ereatest  credit  being  appoint- 
ed to  Navarre,  the  Biscayan  pro* 
▼inces,  Montanus,  Asturias,  Rioku 
and  the  north  of  Old  Caaljle»  Sir 
the  purpose  which  will  be  mention- 
ed hereafter. 

5.  Each  of  these  generala  and 
generalissimos  will  form  an  armj 
of  veterans,  troops  and  peasantry 
united,  and  put  himself  in  a  situa- 
tion to  undertake  enterprises,  and 
to  succour  the  roost  exposed  pototSs 
keeping  up  always  a  frequent  ooow 
muaication  with  the  o^her  genera- 
lissimos, lit  order  that  all  may  act 
by  common  accord,  and  assist  one 
another. 

6.  Madrid  and  la  Msncba  require 
an  especial  general,  to  concert  and 
execute  the  enterprises  which  their 
particular  local  situation  demand* 
His  only  object  must  be,  to  embar* 
rass  the  enemy's  armies,  to  take 
away  or  cut  off  their  provision^  to 
attack  them  in  flank  and  rear,  and 
not  to  leave  them  a  moment  of  re^ 
pose.  The  courage  ot  these  inhabi- 
tants is  well-known,  and  they  will 
eagerly  embrace  such  enterprises 
if  they  are  led  as  they  should  bei» 
In  the  Succession  war,  the  enemy 
entered  twice  into  the  interior 
of  the  kingdom,  and  even  as  far 
as  its  capital,  and  this  was  the 
cause  of  their  defeat,  their  entire 
ruin,  and  their  utter  failure  of  suc- 
cess. ■ 

7.  The  generalissimos  of.ihe 
north  and  east  will  block  up  Jthe 
entrances  to  the  provmces  under 

their 
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their  command^  and  come  to  the  quent  proclamations  amongst  the  ^ 

assistance  of  any  one  that  may  be  people,  and  rouse  their  courage 

attacked  by  the  enemy,  to  prevent  and  loyalty,    showing  thc^m  thai 

as  much  as  possible  all  pillage,  and  they  have  every  thing  to  fear  from 

preserve  its  inhabitants  from  the  the  horrible  perfidy  with  which  the 

desolation  of  war ;  the  many  moun-  French  have    dealt  with    Spain^ 

tains  and  defiles  which  are  on  the  and  even  with  their  king,  Ferdinand 

confines  of  these  provinces  being  Vll. ;  and  that  if  they  rule  over 

favourable  to  such  projects.  us    all  is  lost,    kings,  monarchy, 

8.  The  destination  of  the  general  property,  liberty,  independence, 
of  Navarre,  Biscay,  and  the  rest  of  and  religion  ;  and  that,  therefore, 
this  department,  is  the  most  im-  it^is  necessary  to  sacrifice  our  lives 
portant  of  all,  in  which  he  will  be  and  property  in  defence  of  the  king 
assisted  bythe  generals  of  the  north  and  of  the  country,  and  though 
and  east,  with  the  troops  and  other  our  lot  (which  we  hope  will  never 
succours  which  he  stands  in  need  come  to  pass,  should  destine  ut  to 
of.  His  whole  business  must  be  to  become  slaves,  let  us  become  so 
shut  the  entrance  of  Spain  against  fighting  and  dying  like  gallant 
fresh  French  troops,  and  to  harass  men,  not  giving  up  ourselves  basdj 
and  destroy  those  that  return  from  to  the  yoke  like  sheep,  as  the  late 
Spain  to  France  by  this  point.  The  infamous  government  would  have 
very  rugged  local  situation  of  these  done,  and  fixing  upon  Spain  and 
provinces  will  be  of  singular  advan-  her,  slavery,  eternal  ignominy,  and 
tage  in  such  a  design,  and  these  en-  disgrace.  France  has  never  domi« 
terprises,  if  well  concerted,  and  neered  over  us,  nor  set  her  foot  in 
carried  into  execution,  will  no  our  territory.  We  have  many  timet 
doubt  be  successful ;  and  the  same  mastered  her,  not  by  deceit,  but 
may  be  understood  of  the  different  by  force  of  arms  ;  we  have  made 
points  by  which  the  French  troops  her  kings  prisoners,  and  we  have 
which  are  in  Portugal  may  come  made  the  nation  tremble — we  are 
into  Spain,  or  by  which  French  the  same  Spaniards,  and  France, 
troops  may  enter  through  Rousillon  and  Europe,  and  the  world  shall 
into  Catalonia,  for  there  is  not  see,  that  we  are  not  less  gallant, 
much  to  be  apprehended  for  Arra-  nor  less  brave,  than  the  most  glori- 
gon.  And  even  from  Portugal  it  is  ous  of  our  ancestors.  , 
not  thought  that  they  will  escape,  10.  All  persons  of  education  in 
on  account  of  the  proclamations  the  provinces  should  be  stimulated 
which  have  been  circulated  in  that  to  frame,  print,  and  publish  fre^ 
kingdom,  and  the  hatred  that  they  quent,  short  discourses,  in  order 
before  bore  to  the  French  being  to  preserve  the  public  opinion, 
increased  without  measure  by  the  and  the  ardour  of  the  nation,  con- 
innumerable  evils  which  they  have  futing  at  thesame  time  the  infamous 
been  made  to  suffer,  and  the  cruel  diaries  of  Madrid,  which  the  base- 
oppression  in  which  they  are  held  ness  of  the  late  government  has  per- 
by  them.  mitted  and  still  pertnits  to  be  pub- 

9.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  lished  in   Madrid  itself,    and  has 
very  proper  that  the  generalissimos  caused  to  be  circulated  abroad, 
should  publish  and   circulate  fre-  detecting  their  falsehoods  and  con- 
tinual 
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tinual  contradictioof ;  let  them 
cmrer  with  shame  the  miserable  au- 
thors of  those  diariesi  and  some- 
times extend  their  remarks  to  those 
charktanSy  the  French  gazetteers, 
and  eren  to  their  Moniteur ;  and 
let  them  display  and  publish  to 
Spain,  and  to  all  £urope,  their  hor- 
rible falsehoods  and  venal  praises, 
for  they  afford  abundant  matter  for 
■ach  a  work.  Let  all  such  perverted 
minds  tremble  at  Spain,  and  let 
France  know,  that  the  Spaniards 
have  thoroughly  penetrated  their 
designs,  and  therefore  it  is  that  they 
justly  detest  and  abominate  them, 
and  that  they  will  sooner  lay  down 
tlieir  lives  than  submit  to  their  ini- 
quitous and  barbarous  yoke. 

11.  Care  shall  betaken  to  ex- 
plain to  the  nation,  and  to  convince 
them,  that  when  freed,  as  we  trust 
to  be,  from  this  civil  war,  to  which 
the  French  have  forced  us,  and 
when  placed  in  a  state  of  tranquil- 
lity, our  lord  and  king,  Ferdinand 
Vll.  being  restored  to  the  throne, 
under  him  and  by  him  the  cortes 
will  be  assembled,  abuses  reformed, 
and  such  laws  shall  be  enacted  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  time  and 
experience  may  dictate  for  the  pub- 
lic good  and  happiness.  Things 
which  we  Spaniards  know  how  to 
do,  which  we  have  done  as  well  as 
other  nations,  without  any  neces- 
sity that  the  vile  French  come  to 
instruct  us,  and,  according  to  their 
custom,  under  the  mask  of  friend- 
ahip,  and  wishes  for  our  happiness, 
should  contrive,  for  this  alone  they 
are  contriving,  to  plunder  us,  to 
violate  our  women,  to  assassinate 
us,  to  deprive  us  of  our  liberty, 
our  laws,  and  our  king,  to  scoff  at 
and  destroy  our  holy  religion,  as 
they  have  hitherto  done,  and  will 
always  continue  to  do  so,  as  long 


as  that  spirit  of  perfidy  and  anbip 
tion  which  oppresses  and  tyran- 
nises over  them  shall  endure. 

Juan  Baftista  Pabdo^ 
Secretary. 
By  order  of  the  Supreme  Junta, 


PROCLAMATIOK 

Of  Peace  toUh  En^and^  and  SfOM* 

den  her  ally, 

Ferdinand  VII.  king  of  Spain,  and 

in  his  royal  name  : 

T HE  supreme  junta  c^fthia  prin- 
dpality  declares  a  general 
peace  with  England,  and  at  die 
same  time  the  closest  alliance  with 
that  nation,  which  has  with  the 
greatest  generosity  offered  all  the 
succours  and  assistance  that  have 
been  asked  of  her.  They  alao  de- 
clare peace  with  Sweden,  and 
order  that  all  our  ports  should  be 
open  to  the  vessels  of  both  nations, 
and  that  this  royal  resolution  be 
communicated  to  all  the  justices 
of  the  principality. 


Manifesto  of  the  Junta  of  Sedik* 

THE  defence  of  our  country 
and  of  our  king,  that  of  our 
laws,  our  religion,  and  of  all  the 
rights  of  man,  trodden  down  and 
violated  in  a  manner  which  is  with- 
out example,  by  the  emperor  of 
the  French,  Napoleon  I.  and  by 
his  troops  in  Spain,  compelled  the 
whole  nation  to  take  up  arms,  and 
to  chuse  itself  a  form  of  govern- 
ment; and  in  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  into  which  the  French  fiad 
plunged  It,  all,  ur  nearly  all,  the 
provinces,  as  it  were  hj  the  inspi- 
ration of  Heaven,  and  m  a  nmf»T>ftT 
little  short  of  miraculous,  created 

supreme 


8tA*S!1&fA:^U%^. 


I  r    . 


Bttpreme  jaatas,  delivered  Uient- 
Behres  up  to  their  guidance,  ttod 
placed  in  their  hands  the  rights  end 
the  ultimate  fate  of  Spsun* 

The  effects  hare  hitherto  moifc 
happily  corresponded  with  the  de*> 
signs  of  those  who  formed  them* 
The  provinces  have  armed  them* 
selves;  some  have  formed  large 
armies  of  veteran  troops,  and  have 
united  to  them  the  -enlisted  pes* 
sants;  all,  or  nearly  all,  have 
fought  and  are  fighting  agiunst  the 
French  in  hehalf  of  their  kiilga 
Ferdinand  YII.  with  a  valour  «mi 
a  constancy,  of  which  neither 
Greece  nor  Rome,  nor  any  other 
nation  of  the  world,  had  any  idmv 
The  French  are  really  ainased  iuMi 
terrified,  and  the  hopes  of  eowp^it^ 
ing  them  are  as  sure  as  huauai  o6r» 
tainty  can  reach. 

The  only  thing  whidi  can  impdr 
or  frustrate  them  is  discord,  aqil 
the  want  of  union  among  the  pro* 
vinces  themselves.  Hence  the  sa* 
preme  junta  paid  its  first  attention 
to  remove  that  danger,  with  which' 
view  it  printed  and  published  the 
official  paper,  entitled  PrecauiionSf 
which  it  communicated  in  every 
possible  manner  to  all  the  provinces 
of  Spain.  The  bringing  this  plan 
to  perfection,  and  carrying  it  into 
complete  execution,  is  how  more 
than  ever  necessary.  Our  enemies 
are  anxious  to  foment  our  divisions. 
Human  passions,  personal  interests 
ill-understood,  the  ignorance,  the 
weakness,  the  blindness  of  men 
may,  perhaps,  without  their  know* 
ing  it,  assbt  the  evil  designs  of  ouir 
enemies,  and  thus  destroy  a  begin»> 
ning  so  glorious,  and  facilitate  and 
consummate  the  entire  ruin  of 
Spain.  This  it  is  that  we  are  en- 
deavouring to  guard  against,  urged 
only  by  the  most  sacred  motif  ei| 

Vol.  L. 


lrrt>ur  honour,  by  oar  loyidtjrili' 
aoeetionate  rabfects,  by  oar  CMM^' 
flk  Spaniards,  by  ourlkith  as  Cbrii-' 
tians ;  ftnd  here  we-  protest  beftMifii' 
God  and  man,  whose  aid  we  invoha' 
with  all  fervency,  that  wewillwrii^' 
nothing  but  wlfet  is  dictated  torfji' 
by  the  love  ef  oar  cbofttry,-  AK'^ 
preservation  of  onr  kiog^  -ftiid  ^it 
our  rip^t^,  not  mbglhig  wf^lf 
any  thmg  that  app^rs  to  partdtf. 
of  passion,  of  interest,  ^  of  aUj^- 
othfer  personal  motive;  bot  hew* 
alwavB  ready  to  hear  the  opinions^ 
of  mat.wkr  provinoes,  and  tfll. 
amefiid  our  own  errors,  wherever  k' 
riiaU  be  sbown  that  we  have  <M»b 
mitted  any.  ^    *< 

Be  it  the  chief  cafe  to  avoBl- 
every  thh^  which  is  not  absolutcljf  * 
JEteeBunjiUnd  wfaidi  may  servrt^" 
sow  the  seeds  of  disnnion  in  th# ' 
provinces,  and  tolnccite  divisloni^ 
among  them ;  and  of  this  natwlH 
we  esteem  all  conversations  lAoiM;' 
the  royal  house,  and  of  the  orAv; 
of  soecession  in  difibreat  ISimniA^ 
which  derive  a  right  from  it.  Thene^ 
is  no  person  so  ignorant  of  the 
history' of  Spain,  and  of  the  maiinttr' 
in  which  Che  throne  has  been  occ^; 
pied,  as  not  to  know  the  changei^ 
which  have  taken  place  in  l^soe^ 
cession.    It  is  also  known  what 
are  the  legislativeproceedingsuposi 
tliis  pomt ;  what  the  mtoner  in 
which  endeavours  were  used  to  in* 
troduoe  an  alteration  into  Uiemt 
the  different  pretexts  for  this  alte*- 
ration ;  and,  lastly,  die  final  settto»i 
ment  which  vras  made  by  the  cortee 
of  1789,  and  which  ought  in  ftttai# 
to  be  the  rule.  '  ^ 

But  are  we  in  a  situation  to  talte 
of  these  matters  ?  liocig  Uve  Mt 
king  and  indisputidile  soverauni/ 
Ferdinand  VlL  and  long  live  mi 
augustbrothecsi  heirs  of  me  orowm' 
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af\cr  his  attested  decease.  Why 
then  anticipate  those  inquiries 
which  can  only  be  necessary  in 
default  of  these  ?  This  anticipation 
may  produce,  by  the  diversity  of 
opinions  which  it  creates,  a  cruel 
disunion,  which  of  itself  alone, 
will  utterly  ruin  the  only  aim  and 
object  which  Spain  at  present  has 
in  view,  and  that  is,  its  own  entire 
and  independent  preservation  for 
its  sovereign  lord  and  king,  Ferdi- 
nand VII.  and  his  undisputed  suc- 
cessors ;  and,  with  its  king,  the 
I>reservation  of  its  own  rights  and 
aws,  and  the  unity  of  the  Holy 
Koman  Catholic  Apostolical  reli- 
gion, which  it  has  gloriously  pro- 
fessed and  defended  for  so  many 
ages.  It  is,  therefore,  both  absurd 
and  dangerous  to  dispute  about  the 
succession  in  cases  evidently  re« 
mote ;  all  the  provinces  of  Spain 
ought  to  confine  themselves  in  this 
respect  to  this  general  expression 
*^** Hereditary  succession^  accord" 
ing  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
monarchy  J^ 

Not  so  is  it  with  the  second 
question  moved  by  the  various  jun- 
tas of  the  kingdom,  which  certainly 
keeps  the  people  in  a  state  of  dis- 
quietude and  agitation,  is  the  con- 
tmual  object  of  public  conversa- 
tion, and  may  produce  divisions 
fatal  to  the  generous  design,  and 
the  virtuous  obligation  into  which 
we  have  entered,  of  defending  our- 
selves against  our  enemies,  and  of 
preserving  our  country,  our  king, 
our  monarchy,  our  laws,  and  our 
religion.  This  second  question  is— 
is  there  a  necessity  for  creating  a 
■upreme  government,  which  may 
unite  the  sovereign  authority  of  all 
U^e  provinces,  till  the  restitution  of 
king  Ferdinand  to  his  throne  ? 

This    supreme   junta   declares 


openly,  tliat  from  the  beginning,  to 
the  present  time  it  has  been  per- 
suaded that  such  a  supreme  govern- 
ment is  altogether  necessary,  and 
that  without  it  the  country  is  in 
danger,  and  its  enemies  will  find 
means  of  completing  its  ruin ;  and 
the  reasons  of  this  determination 
and  declaration  are  so  evident, 
and  present  themselves  with  sucli 
clearness  to  the  eyes  of  all,  that 
they  cannot  fail  of  convincing  all 
who  have  the  least  notion  of  pub- 
lic affiiirs,  or  a  correct  insight  inta 
the  nature  of  man,  the  paaaiona 
which  move  him,  and  the  order  of 
human  affairs  in  all  ages.  Various 
supreme  juntas  and  military  chieft 
have  expressed  their  conviction  of 
this  truth. 

A  conviction  of  the  same  spring 
from  the  indispensable  necessity  of 
a  civil  government  in  every  nation, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  to  the 
happiness  of  the  kingdom,  add  to 
which  the  military  may  be  subordi- 
nate. The  confidence  of  the  na- 
tion, and  consequently  the  public 
funds  and  the  capitals  of  incuvidu- 
als,  must  necessarily  have  a  civil 
government  for  their  support. 
Without  it  the  military  power 
would,  indispensably,  be  under  the 
necessity  of  employing  violence, 
with  the  view  of  acquiring  that 
confidence  which  it  never  could 
attain,  and  getting  a  command  of 
those  capitals,  which  it  would  be 
equally  impossible  for  it  to  bring 
within  its  grasp ;  and  thus  it  would 
ultimately  destroy  that  public  pros- 
perity and  happiness,  which  ought 
to  be  th^  sole  object  of  every  go* 
vernraent.  Let  us  not  vainly  natter 
ourselves  with  notions  of  Boman. 
dictators,  and  the  other  military 
chiefs  of  the  ancient  republic!: 
they  were  placed  under  very  pru- 
dent 


St  Aft  i>A*>E,*S. 


dent  ^striiTrits,  arid  die  tfurnitiiH  '6t 
iHeit  ihrthorfty  *Si  RmiteJ  i&  a' 
very  short  perioJ.  The  da'n^eft  of 
CdmptnedespotisnTand  asurpatidtV 
H&pt  them  in  corirtrinaf  afarti,  aftfl 
c6nipel1(!d  thefti  tff  tiike  i'^ty  tf- 
goroiri  pyecautions,  ffhTclV^e  vetf 
incarA'pstible  whfi  die  habits  of 
modern  times.  Spatn  tiai  derived  a 
lesson  of  wisdom  from  Che  history 
of  past  ages  ;  she  has  never  iltbugAt 
of  appoinling  a  military  dictator. 
Ker  military  chiefs  (and  it  Is  a  fa<!t 
inost  honourable  to  the  Spalniiifi 
ndrae)  liave  been  the  fiKit  to  erii- 
bi'ace,  witli  the  utmost  cofdialit^, 
ti  ^jstem  of  things  as  tfncicnt  ih 
Spain  as  (he  nioniircTiy  JtSelf.  lite 
experience  of  oar  times— ifie  (jiJtf- 
Udence  of  the  pg&ple  irf  tUli  Ai-. 
preme  juntas— the  fabllify  iod 
abundanee  *ith  *hicR  pefcilHWy 
resoufces  liave  beeh  priaced' tf  i&W 
disposal— the  heroic  IdV^t;  ^ttS 
which  the  military  clii/^  wdt86; 
army  have  dcknotflgdigM  iHA' 
obeyed  them,  arid  the' happy  issu'^ 
hitherto  of  iheir  civil  acfttfnisfra- 
tion,  and  the  military  finlei^priseS 
which  they  have  directed,  lidve 
{ilaced  in  ihe  moit  coristtlcudUdt 
light,  and  establisht^d  beyond'  an 
doubt,  this  fundamental  frutli,  ontf' 
most  essential  political  prin'd|ilev 
But  who  is  to  create  thiy  sii- 
preme civil  government?  WliOifre 
to  compose  it !  Where  sh&ll  Ke  itjl 
iflaec  of  residence?  What  tTiS  ^id-' 
t^nt  of  its  authority  ?  How  sliall  it* 
be  establuihcd  without  iuterfupiiri|{' 
the  public  traQquiility,  and  pro- 
ducing disunion  among  thedilfer^^tit' 
provinces  ?  How  is  the  pubTic  opi- 
nion tu  be  so  regulated  as'  thai 
wiihout  opposing  it,  this  Iraiiquili. 
lity  shall  be  attained,  and  all  risk 
oldisiurbance  obviated?  These  are 
the  important  and  serious  iili^stio&'' 


ijliich  i#;e'  sh^  ito#-tlrocieiS  ia^iS& 
amine  ;  and  UpMi  iihtUb,  iTifl!ueii'i^ 
sbT^Iy  by  thi  iave  ot  tiiii  CAiiiitiy, 
a/id  oW  aiKiety  td  ftrblbolfe  iii  »&• 
Tate,  we  wni  enf^  i^to  ft  IVdilV  ^:^- 
pldnaiion'iif  6ur  seo^ni^tit^. 

In  the  vafioaS  ^mih  (Uaihii^ 
been'  published  Dptm  &iii  iuVfetiL 
we  are  told'  tttA  tt\6  cbties'  sDow 
asseidble:  that  the^  sli'iibld'  elea' 
rep resentatires ;  and  farther,  i&H 
the  old  council  of  Castile  shdiiltf 
c'oUVoie  tfi'eiti,  and  the  AhuFeof  E^tf 
probe'6din|s'GbouIdbieexe<^iitedinJ'< 
der  its  anvtiriiy. 

Most  assuredly  wc  do  not  un- 
derstand (lie  grounds  upon  which 
this  decision  rests.  The  council  of 
Castile,  though  a  lawful  assembfy, 
never  convoked  the  Cortes.  Why' 
then  shcjuld  we  give  it  ati  authority' 
which  it  does  nut  possess  ?  Is  it  be- 
cause it  lent  the  whole  weight  of 
its  influence  to  such  impurlaoC' 
changes,  with  regard  to  which  it 
had  no  powers,  nor  any  authority 
vhaisooser  ?  Is  it  because  it  h'as' 
acted  in  opposition  to  those  funda-' 
menial  laws,  which  it  was  establish- 
ed to  preserve  and  defend  !  fs  it 
becnuae  it  aS'ordeJ  every  facility  to 
the  enemy  to  usurp  the  sovereigiity 
of  Spain,  to  destroy  the  hcredilatj' 
I'uccessian  of  the  crown  and  tha 
dynasty  lejully  in  possession,  and 
recogniseil  anil  fcatedon  the  throne 
a  fuicigner,  destitute  even  of  tha 
shadoiv  of  a  title  toil ;  for  it  is  in- 
ciintroverlihly  manifest,  that  the 
renunciation  of  Charles  IV  in  hW 
favour  gave  him  no  such  claim? 
"fPliat  confidence  could  the  Spauisti 
nation  place  in  a  government  cre- 
ated by  an  authority  invalid  and 
illegal,  and  which  had  also  render- 
ed itself  suspected,  by  the  previous' 
.commission  of  acts  of  so  horriblea 
dcBcrTptiori,  thbt  ttey  may  be  jiis"t!y 
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ranked  with    the  most   atrocious 
crimeB  against  the  country  ? 

The  council  of  Castile  being  thus 
excluded  from  all  consideration — 
who  should  convoke  the  cortes? 
The  authority  to  convoke  them  is  a 
part  of  the  peculiar  and  exclusive 
prerogative  of  the  king.  The  pro- 
vinces would  not  submit  to  any 
other  authority;  they  would  not 
unite ;  there  would  be  no  cortes ; 
and  should  a  few  delegates  assem- 
ble, that  very  circumstance  would 
expose  the  kingdom  to  division— 
the  evil  which  all  wish  to  avoid. 

Besides,  the  cities  who  have  votes 
in  the  cortes  have  not  undertaken 
the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  nor  of 
themselves,  nor  in  their  corporate 
capacity,  have  they  made  any  effort 
to  defend  it.  We  entertain  the 
most  profound  respect  both  for 
them  and  their  rights;  but  truth 
compels  us  to  speak  out. 

Most  undoubtedly,  however,  the 
cities  who  have  votes  in  the  cortes, 
in  thus  conductingthemselves,acted 
with  consummate  prudence,  and 
with  a  due  observance  of  law.  The 
kingdom  found  itself  suddenly  with- 
out a  king,  and  without  a  govern- 
ment—a situation  indeed  unknown 
in  our  history,  and  to  our  laws. 
The  people  legally  resumed  the 
power  of  appointing  a  government ; 
and  this  truth  has  been  openly 
avowed  by  various  supreme  juntas. 
The  people  created  these  juntas 
without  paying  any  regard  to  the 
cities  who  have  votes  in  the  cortes. 
The  legitimate  power  is  therefore 
deposited  with  the  supreme  juntas, 
and,  in  virtue  of  that  power,  they 
have  governed  and  do  govern  with 
real  authority,  and  have  been  and 
still  are  acknowledged  and  obeyed 
by  all  ranks  of  subjects,  and  by  all 
cities  in  their  respective  districts 


having  votes  in  the  cortes.  Their 
situation  has  not  changed ;  the  dan« 
ger  still  exists ;  no  new  authority 
has  supervened ;  the  lawful  autho- 
rity therefore  resides  entire  in  the 
juntas  which  the  people  created^ 
and  to  which  they  confided  it. 

It  is,  therefore,  incontestable 
that  the  supreme  juntas  have  the 
sole  and  exclusive  right  of  electing 
those  who  are  to  compose  the  su- 
preme government,  as  the  onlj 
means  of  protecting  and  preserving 
the  kingdom,  whose  defence  the 
people  have  intrusted  to  them,  and 
which  cannot  be  accomplished  but 
by  the  establishment  of  a  supreme 
government.  Nothing  is  more  evi- 
dent than  this  truth. 

And  whom  shall  the  supreme 
junta  elect  ?  Most  certainly  indi- 
viduals of  their  own  body;  for  they 
alone  derive  their  power  from  the 
people,  and  it  is  in  their  constitu- 
ent members  that  the  people  have 
reposed  entire  confidence.  Should 
any  other  persons  be  chosen,  they 
would  possess  neither  the  cotm^ 
dence  nor  the  consent  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  all  their  acts  would  be 
null  and  void ;  and  from  this  want 
of  confidence,  the  nation  would  be 
exposed  to  intestine  divisions,  the 
last  and  greatest  of  all  our  cala- ! 
mities. 

Hence,  if  there  be  any  province 
in  which  the  military  power  has 
alone  been  retained,  results  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  constituting  su- 
preme juntas,  in  which  the  power 
of  the  people  shall  reside,,  and  by 
which  tney  may  act.  Whether  they 
shall  be  constituted  by  the  petty 
cortes  or  any  other  bodies^  their 
appointment  in  some  form  or  other 
is  indispensable,  in  order  to  the 
concentration  of  the  legitimate 
power  of  the  people,  and  the  es- 
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blishment  of  a  civil  gorennnent, 
which  shall  inspire  confidence  into 
the  people,  and  proceed  to  the 
choice  of  persons  who  shall  com- 
pose the  supreme  government, 
which,  under  the  present  circum- 
stances, cannot  be  legitimate*  un- 
less it  has  its  origin  in  the  free 
consent  of  the  people. 

It  seems  then  to  oe indispensably 
necessary,  that  M  the  'supreme 
juntas,  meeting  on  the  same  day, 
should  each  elect  from  among  their 
own  members  two  deputies  to  form 
the  supreme  government,  and  the 
persons  so  elected  should, .  from 
that  moment,  be  reputed,  and  ac- 
tually be  the  govern (ir9-general  of 
the  kingdom ;  and  that  as  such.  Aey 
should  be  universally  acknowledged 
and  obeyed. 

Their  authority  is  well  known, 
and  cannot  be  subject  to  any  doubt. 
The  supreme  junta  of  Valencia  has 
most  jjudiciously  marked  its  extent 
and  limits,  in  the  paper  which  they 
published  on  this  question,  on  the 
16th  of  July.  We  shall,  therefore j 
be  excused  from  going  more  at 
large  into  the  consideration  of  it. 

We  will  only  add,  that  the  su- 
preme juntas  ought  to  be  continued 
with  all  their  appointments  and  In- 
signia, and  be  invested  with  the 
internal  governments  of  their  re- 
spective provinces,  until  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  present  state  of- things, 
but  at  the  same  time  under  due 
subordination  to  the  supreme  go- 
vernment. In  those  supreme  juntas 
resides  the  legitimate  power  of  those 
portions  of  the  people  who  have 
respectively  created  them.  It  is 
their  duty  to  take  measures  for 
ensuring  the  happiness  of  their 
constituents,  through  the  medium 
of  a  just  government,  and  visilantly 
to  protect  and  defend  the  rights  ol 


every  individual  amotog  them*  For 
this  purpose  they  ought  to*jgiv» 
tliehr  instructions  to  their  respective 
deputies,  constitutmg  the  supreme 

§ovamment ;  and  it  will  be  the. 
uty  of  the  latter  to  observe  themV 
and  to^represent  and  support  the 
claims  of  their  provinces,  as  far  ai 
may  be  consistent  with  the  general 
prosperity* 

If  there  existed  among  us  a  royal 
personage,  capable  of  presiding  in 
this  supreme  government,  reasmi' 
and  justice  prescribe  that  he,  and 
no  other,  diould  be  appointed  to 
that  office.  But  if  there  be  no' 
such  royal  personage,  the  supreme 
government  must  elect  a  pteitideiit 
from  its  own  body.  To  obviate 
every  danger,  however,  the  presi- 
dency should  be  temporary,  and:  ^ 
continue  only  for  a  lortnighf^  • 
month,  or  any  other  term  agmabla 
to  the  supreme  govemmmit,  upon . 
the  lapse  of  wbidi  period  it  should 
be  incumbent  on  them  to  choose  .a 
different  person. 

We  have  already  remarked,  aiKd 
it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  it,  that 
the  supreme  juntas  should  electa  aa 
deputies  to  the  supreme  govern* 
ment,  such  of  their  members  as  are 
most  distinguished  for  their  talents^ 
their  general  knowledge  of  legisla^ 
tion,  and  all  the  branches  of  public 
welfare  and  government,  recol- 
lecting that  they  are  to*be  the  de- 
positoriea  of  the  hopes  of  the  king*>' 
dom.  This  supreme  junta,  in  fuU 
reliance  upon  the  generous  charac- 
ter of  Spaniards,  and  theur  ardent 
attachment  to  the  sopd  of  their 
country,  assures  itself  that  intrigue^ 
party,  or  personal  interest  or  pre* 
dilections,  will  have  no  mflaeote . 
upon  this  occasion. 

The  supreime  |aQtaa  will  in  the 
first  instanoey  i^pdnt  the  piaee 
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which  shall  be  the  seat  of  the  su* 
prcme  government,  who  shall  af- 
terwards  adiicre    to  or  alter  that 
appointment,  as  they  think  fit,  ac- 
cording   to  a   plurality    of  votes. 
The  sedt  of  government,   as   has 
been  most  wisely  observed  by  the 
supreme  junta  of  Valencia,  ought 
to  be  at  a  distance   from  all  the 
dangers  of  war,  and  should,  as  a 
claim  to  preference,  possess  other 
advantages  of  a  local  nature.     Se- 
Tille  conceives  herself  to  possess  all 
these  advantages,  buthasDoanxiety 
to  be  selected  !  for  she  will  roost 
cordially  sacrifice  all  her  claims  to 
what    the   other   supreme   juntas 
shall  decide  to  be  for  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  kingdom.     The 
supreme    juntas    will,     therefore, 
make  known  their  pleasure  as  to 
this  point,  when  they   notify   the 
election  of  their  deputies.     In  the 
mean  time  we  will  franklv  state 
that  La  Manclia  appears  to  us  most 
convenient  for  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  there  we  would  particu- 
larly name  its  large  cities  of  Ciudad 
Keal  or  Almagro.      But   on    this 
subject  we  are  nowise  anxious  :  we 
leave  it  entirely  to  the  free  choice 
of  the  supreme  juntas. 

It  remains  only  that  we  speak  of 
this  supreme  junta  of  Seville,  upon 
which  point  we  shall  not  say  much. 
Certain  persons,  either  ignorant  or 
malevolent,  have  endeavoured  to 
spread  the  persuasion  that  we  af- 
fected a  superiority  over  the  other 
provinces.  Any  such  thought  has 
been  far  from  us»,  although  the  ge- 
neral good  of  the  nation  has  been 
our  guide,  and,  as  it  were,  the  soul 
of  all  our  determinations.  We 
possessed  the  only  foundry  for 
cannon  in  the  kingdom,  and  arms 
^uii  ammunition  in  a  certain  degree 


of  abundance.    Various  cgptaipiH 
general  acknowledge  us  froqi  th9 
commenceraeDt,  and  veteran  troopn 
were  more  numerous  in  our  pi'o? 
vince  than    in    other   party;    aJ9d 
thus  we   formed    an   army   ip   a 
shorter  time,  and    have   harassed 
the  enemy,  who  hav^  surrei)dered 
prisoners  of  war,  with  their  gene? 
ral  Dupont,  and  have  capitulated 
for  the  divisions  of  generals  Vedel 
and  Gobert,  who  are  to  bp  con- 
ducted to  France,  amountiqgy  f^tO? 
gethcr,   to  17,000  men,   so   tbat 
there  does   not   remain   a   single 
French  soldier  in  arms  in  Andalu- 
sias ;  a  victory  most  glorious  4Bd 
singular,  which  has  been,  e&cted 
without  the  effusion  of  much  Spar 
nish  blood,  in  which  it  appears  we 
stand  alone. 

The  local  situation  of  (he  Ands- 
lusias  presents  also  a  more  prob*- 
ble  mode  of  defence  against  t\ii§ 
arms  of  Napoleon,  if  be  m^nv  to 
attack  us ;  and,  with  thi^  ¥iew,  we 
have  united  with  us  the  Portuguese 
provinces  of  Agarve  and  Aleutexiif 
who  have  placed  themselves  under 
our  protection ;  and  the  Cwaarf 
Isles  have  sent  us  a  deputy  for  the 
same  purpose. 

The  greater  opulence  and  other 
peculiar  circuinstances  of  these 
provinces  offers  resources  which 
the  rest  want ;  and  we  have  thus 
been  enabled  to  make  provision  for 
immense  expense,  without  having 
received  any  money  from  any  other 
part,  or  imposed  any  contrihu'r 
tions. 

The  marine  arsenal  of  the  Isle  of 
Leon,  perhaps  the  most  coDsi^er" 
able  of  all,  obeyed  us  from  the  he^ 
ginning,  and  with  it  the  Spanish 
squadron  off  Cadiz,  whose  force  is 
the  greatest,   and  has  since  been 
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augmented  by  that  of  the  French: 
moored  In  that  harbour,  and  sur- 
rendered to  us  at  discretion. 

Gibraltar,  the  famous  Englbfl 
fortress,  is  in  our  territory,  and 
one  of  the  most  numerous  squad- 
rons of  that  nation  kept  our  coast 
in  a  state  of  blockade.  We  imme^ 
diately,  therefore,  opened  a  com- 
munication with  Gibraltar,  and 
with  the  English  squadron,  which 
has  given  us  all  the  assistance  that 
was  in  its  power,  sent  us  a  resident 
minister  at  the  Tery  first,  and  con* 
veyed  our  deputies  to  London,  to 
request  subsidies,  and  settle  a  peace 
advantageous  to  the  whole  nation. 

Amidst  so  many  serious  CfureSy 
we  have  transmitted  all  the  armB 
which  it  was  possible  to  transant 
to  Granada.  Estremadura  hat  re- 
ceived a  still  greater  number,  and 
has  experienced  our  protection,  and 
so  has  Cordova  and  Jaen.  We 
have  offered  arms  to  La  Mandia^ 
to  Murcia,  to  Tarragon,  to  Gerot* 
na,  who  requested  them  of  us,  and 
we  exerted  ourselves  to  the  utmost 
to  fulfil  the  promises  wlii^h  we  had 
made. 

We  have  not  forgot  the  rest  of 
the  European  provinces  and  king- 
doms, and  we  hope  in  time  that  the 
effects  of  our  zeal  and  vigilance  wiA 
be  made  clear  and  miblic. 

The  Americas  claimed  at  the  first 
a  ^reat  share  of  our  attention ;  in 
order  to  preserve  that  so  principal 
a  part  of  the  Spanish  monarcnVi 
we  have  sent  envoys  and  commit- 
sarics  thither  and  to  Asia,  in  order 
that  they  may  unite  themselves  to 
us,  which  we  could  not  do  without 
qualifying  ourselves  as  the  supreme 
junta  for  the  government  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies,  and  we  trust,  that 
this  title  and  our  cares  will  not  be 
found  useless.      So  many  labours. 


surrounded  by  so  mahy  dangen, 
iviH,  wte  trust,  deserve  some  conai- 
deration  of  our  comitry^  for  the 
love  and  defbnce  of  which  only  we 
have  done  and  suSered  so  much* 
'  With  all  this,  we  repeat  that  we 
neither  affect  nor  desire  any  supe- 
riority. Whatever  we  have  done^ 
we  owed  to  our  country;  it  was 
an  indispensable  obligation  upoii 
us.  Our  only  object  is,  that  Spain 
may-preserve  its  integrity  and  ii^ 
dependence,  for  our  md.and  kiD|[a, 
Ferdinand  VIL  and  for  that  object 
we  Joyfully  sacrifice  eur  tifelu 
May  God,  who  has  se  dearly  and 
marvellously  shown  his  prot^tio 
ef  Spain,  ^rant  a  safe  return  to/' 
king,  Ferdmand  VIL,  and  thenwl 
the  supreme  government,  he  irfp 
determine  what  may  be  hb  rcfpi 
win,  either  comnu^^diag  an  tmUk 
of  tile  cortes,  or  by  such  othitt 
means  ashis  prudenc^  may  suggest^ 
and  will  fkcfiitate  the  reform  eT 
dnises  and  the  generalhi^plness  dt 
the  Idn^dom,  Securing  it  upon  suda 
foundations  as  are  firm,  and  subjeol 
tonochanffe.  ' 

If  these  hopes  are  vain,  in  whieU 
tiie  clemency  of  God  leads  us  t6 
indulge,  then  the  existing  suprenbi 
government  will  itself  deteru^ine 
what  is  most  conducive  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  kingdom,  tonfbmiiu 
itself  to  the  fundamental  laws  ther^ 
of,  defendins  it  against  the  fiir^ 
and  malice  of  our  enemies,  and  pre- 
serving tills  monarchy,  in  wbictt  fl!- 
self,  the  liberty  of  nations,  and  the 
catholic  church,  the  belovedspousb 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ/  is  |^ 
deeply  interested. 

Given  at  the  royal  palace  of  Se- 
ville, this  Srd  day  of  August,  180^' 
Fr  AKcis  Sa  ATEDR  A,  Archbi'shob 
of  Laodicea;  the  Devi  of  the 
diapter  of  tiie  Holy  Chardtt 

Frakcib 
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Francis  Xavier  Cienfue- 
oos;  Vincent  Hore;  Fran- 
cis Diaz  Bermudo  ;  Manuel 
Gil,  C.  M.  ;  Father  Joseph 
Ramirez;  Juan  Fernando 
Aguire  ;  Count  Tilly  ;  Mar- 

2  MIS  de  la  Granina  ;  Marquis 
e  Torres,  and  eleven  others. 
By*  command  of  his  Serene  High- 
ness. 


PROCLAMATION 

Isiued  hy  the  Supreme  Junta  of 
Spaiuy  to  the  Spanish  Nation. 

SPANIARDS!  The  supreme 
junta  of  government,  the  depo- 
titary  of  the  supreme  authority,  has 
devoted  the  first  moments  which 
succeeded  its  formation,  to  the 
urgent  measures  which  its  situation, 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  time, 
prescribe.  But  from  the  first  in- 
stant of  its  installation,  it  has  be- 
lieved, that  one  of  its  obligations  is 
to  address  itself  to  you,  with  the 
dignity  which  becomes  a  great  and 
generous  nation,  in  order  to  inform 
YOU  of  your  situation,  and  establish 
in  a  frank  and  noble  manner,  those 
relations  of  reciprocal  confidence 
which  arc  the  bases  of  every  just 
and  prudent  administration.  With- 
out these,  neither  the  government 
can  fulfil  the  high  duty  imposed 
upon  it,  nor  the  governed  attain 
tnQ  objects  desired. 

A  tyranny  of  twenty  years,  ex- 
ercised by  the  unfittest  hands  ever 
known,  had  placed  our  country  on 
the  brink  of  perdition.  The  op- 
pressor of  Europe  saw  that  the 
time  was  arrived  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  plot  he  had  long  been 
forming,  and  adding  the  richest 
and  most  brilliant  wreath    to   his 


bloody  crown.  Every  thing  ap« 
peared  to  flatter  his  hopes.  Tne 
nation  was  alienated  from  its  go« 
vernmentby  hatred  or  contempt— 
the  royal  family  was  divided  -—the 
beloved  heir  to  the  crown  accuseds 
calumniated,  and,  if  possible,  de- 
graded ;  the  public  force  dispersed 
and  disorganized;  the  resources  ex- 
hausted ;  the  French  troops  were 
introduced  into  the  kingdom,  and 
had  alread}' seized  the  strong  places 
of  the  frontier ;  finally,  60,000  men 
were  ready  to  enter  the  capital,  in 
order  from  thence  to  give  law  to 
the  kingdom. 

It  was  at  this  critical  moment 
that,  suddenly  awaking  from  the 
slumber  in  which  you  lay,  yon 
precipitated  the  favourite  from  the 
height  of  power  he  had  usurped, 
and  placed  on  the  throne  the  pnnce 
you  idolized.  An  act  of  fraud  the 
most  abominable  which  the  records 
of  human  perversity  bear,  deprived 
you  of  your  most  innocent  king; 
and  the  aggression  of  Buonapartft 
and  tyranny  of  the  French  were 
announced  to  Spain  by  the  cannon* 
ade  of  the  2nd  of  May  on  Madrid, 
and  by  the  blood  and  slaughter  of 
its  innocent  and  brave  inhabitants 
•—a  horrible  but  fit  presage  of  the 
fate  Napoleon  was  preparing  for 
you. 

From  that  memorable  day,  when 
the  supreme  authority  was  sold  to 
the  enemy  which  our  deceived  mo- 
narch had  lefl  at  the  head  of  the 
government — when  the  other  au- 
thorities were  oppressed,  and  the 
seat  of  the  empire  occupied  by  the 
foe,  the  French  believed  that  no 
farther  resistance  would  be  made, 
and  spread  themselves  from  east  to 
south,  to  extend  their  dominion, 
and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  perfidy. 
Fools !  they  were  not  aw^re  that 

they 
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they  were  insulting  and  outraging  vincei  was  re-established»  it  was 

a  people  most  jealous  of  their  ho-  necassarj  to  unite  the  public  aa- 

nour,  and  that  they  rushed  on  in-  thprity  into  one  centre,  whidi  bad 

evitable  perdition.  been  divided  into  as  many  parte 

The  irritated  provinces  of  Spain  as  there  were  provincial  juntas^ 
rose  against  the  oppressors  sudU.  whence  the  strength  and  activity  of 
dcniy,  but  with  solemnity,  anft  the  nation  could  be  called  into  ex- 
swore  to  perish  rather  than  sustain  ercise.  This  was  the  decision  of 
so  ignominious  a  tyranny*  Europe^  the  public  voicci  and  this  was  the 
in  astonishment,  was  informed  at  measure  adopted  by  the  provinces* 
the  same  instant  of  the  offence  and  Their  respective  juntas  nominated, 
the  chastisement;  and  a  nation  deputies,  who  concurred  in  form* 
which  but  a  short  time  before  had  iiig.tbe  centre  of  autbority ;  and  in 
ecarcely  the  semblance  of  power,  less  time  than  had  been  in  French 
became  at  once  the  object  of  the  Machiavelianisdoi  to  destroy  our  ani 
interest  and  admiration  of  the  uni-  dent  government,  a  newand  moch 
verse.  more  formidable  administration  was 

Our  situation  was  unexampled  seen  in  ihe  central  junta  which  ia 
in  our  history,  unforeseen  by  our  no|r  addressing  you. 
laws,  and,  as  it  were,  opposed  to  The  concurrence  in  the  natbnal 
our  habits.    It  was  necessary  to  will,   which .  wrought  this  good-* 
give  a  direction  to  the  public  force,  the  universal  freedom  from  sdfiah 
corresponding  with   the  will  and  motives  which  induced  theprovincM 
the  sacrifices  of  the  people;  and  to  .intrust    their    authority   and 
this  necessity  created  the  juntas  in  power  to  other  hands ;   this  hsi 
the  provinces,  which  collected  in  been, -  Spaniards,  ybur  gteatest  ae^ 
themselves  the  whole  authority  of  tion,  this  your  best  victory.  -  Hw 
the  nation,  in  order  to  expel  the  present  age  which   beholds  yon; 
public   enemy   and   maintain  the  and  posterity,   to  whom  you  will 
peace  of  the  interior.    What  their  serve  for  study   and  admiration^ 
energy  has  been — ^how  they  have  will  find  in  this  act  the  most  con- 
discharged  the  trust  imposed  upon  vincing  proof  of  your  virtue  and 
them  by   the   people — and  what  prudence.    The  enemies  of  Spak| 
gratitude  the  nation  owes  them,  let  nad  already  designedi  the  moment 
the  fields  declare  which  ,have  bc^  of  your  rum ;  they  already  saiv  die 
covered  with  the  bodies  of  French-  divisions  which  would  be  formed 
men,  the  military  spoils  of  the  in-  by  the  convulsions  of  civil  discord 
vader,    which  serve  to  deck  our  — ^tbev  already'  triumphed,  believ* 
temples  as  trophies ;  the  lives  and  ing  the  proviuoes  would  be  dia- 
independence  of  the  greater  part  of   united  by  ambition,  and  that  some 
the  national  magistrates  which  have  ptetending  to  superiority  over  the 
been  preserved,  and  the  applauses  reit,  would  apply  to  them  for  pro* 
of  so  many  thousands  of  individuals  tecUon  and  aio.  Birt,  lo;  a  central 
who  owe  to  them  their  liberty  and  power  has  been  formed  before  their 
their  vengeance.                            .  ejres,  and  peacefully  acknowledge^ 
But  as  soon  as  the  capital  was    by  all;   the  car  of  the  state  mna 
delivered  from  the  enemy,  and  the    upon  one  axle-tree,  and  vehement* 
communication  between  the  pror*    ly  and  powerfully  .fiNrcte  its  waji* 

crushing, 
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crashing  a1]  the  pretensions  and  all 
the  hopes  of  their  iniquity. 

The  junta  being  established,  its 
attention  was  at  once  turned  to  the 
discharge  of  its  duties.  To  drive 
the  enemy  beyond  the  Pyrennces, 
and  compel  him  to  deliver  up  the 
august  person  of  our  august  king, 
and  those  of  his  brother  and  uncle, 
recognizing  at  the  same  time  our 
liberty  and  independence,  was  the 
first  duty  which  the  junta  conceived 
the  nation  had  imposed  upon  it. 
Much  of  this  it  found  already  ef- 
fected, at  the  period  of  its  establish- 
ment ;  the  public  enthusiasm  was 
kindled ;  armies  were  formed,  com- 
posed almost  wholly  of  fresh  troops; 
important  victories  were  gained ; 
the  enemy  was  driven  to  the  fron- 
tiers ;  the  opinion  in  favour  of  his 
military  skill  destroyed,  and  the 
laurels  which  adorned  those  cob- 
auerors  of  Europe  transferred  to 
ioe  brows  of  our  warriors. 

This  had  already  been  done,  and 
was  what  might  be  expected  from 
the  impulse  of  the  first  moment ; 
but  having  effected  all  that  could 
be  produced  by  impetuosity  and 
▼alour,  it  is  necessary  to  avail  our- 
selves of  the  means  prescribed  by 
prudence  and  constancy ;  for  what 
we  have  yet  to  attain,  Spaniards, 
we  must  repeat  it  again  and  again, 
is  an  arduous  undertaking,  and 
ought  to  call  into  exercise  all  your 
enthusiasm  and  all  your  virtue. 

You  will  be  convinced  of  this 
when  you  turn  your  attention  to 
the  internal  and  external  situation 
of  public  afiairs,  at  the  time  when 
the  junta  began  to  exercise  its 
functions.  Our  armies  full  of  ar* 
dour,  and  eager  to  march  to  vic- 
torv,  but  naked  and  unprovided 
with  every  thing :  beyond,  the  re- 
mains of  the  French  armies  await- 


ing reinforcements  on  the  bankt  of 
the  Ebro,  ravaging  Upper  Castiley 
the  Rioja,  and  the  provinces  of 
Biscay :  occupying  Pampeluna  and 
Barcelona  with  their  fortresses  ; 
masters  of  the  castle  of  St.  Ferdi- 
nand, ruling  over  almost  the  whole 
of  Navarre  and  Catalonia;  the  des- 

Sot  of  France,  restless  on  his  throne^ 
eceiving  the  slaves  who  obey  him 
by  the  grossest  impostures,  and 
striving  to  lull  to  inactivity  all  the 
other  states,  in  order  to  mscharge 
on  us  alone  the  enormous  weight 
of  his  military  force ;  the  povrers 
of  the  continent,  in  fine,  oppressed 
or  insulted  by  France,  expecting 
with  anxiety  the  issue  of  this  first 
'ti^ggl^i  desiring  to  declare  against 
the  common  enemy  of  all,  but  pro- 
ceeding with  the  timid  circumspec- 
tion which  their  past  misfortunes 
counsel. 

It  is  evident  that  the  sole  asjlora 
which  remains  for  the  preserration 
of  their  independence,  is  a  general 
confederacy— a  confederacy  wbidi 
will  assuredly  take  place  at  last,  for 
interest  persuades  and  necessitf 
prescribes  it.  Which  is  the  state 
which  can  hold  relations  of  amity 
with  Buonaparte  ?  Who  can  give 
credit  to  his  words  and  promises, 
or  trust  to  his  loyalty  and  good 
faith  ?  The  fate  of  Spain  will  serre 
as  a  lesson  and  a  warning,  her  re^ 
solution  as  an  example,  ner  victo- 
ries as  an  incentive ;  and  the  re* 
probate  who  has  trampled  under 
foot  the  principles  of  equity,  mid 
the  sanctity  of  good  faith,  is  placed 
himself  in  the  hard  necessity  of 
having  more  power  than  all  of 
them,  or  of  being  buried  under  the 
mountains  raised  by  his  frenzy. 

The  security  and  certainty  of  a 
league,  so  necessary  and  just,  wb 
to  be  determined  by  our  previook 

A         exertions, 
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^xerUonSy  and  the  prudence  of  our  niards,  the  power  of  oor  edYerMnr 

conduct.  Wbien  we  shall  have  raia-  is  coloesai,   his  ambition  is   stiA 

ed  a  mass  of  military  force  as  ter^  greater  than   bis  power,   and  h» 

rible  for  its  quantity  as  for  its  pre-  existence  is  incompatible  with  our 

paration — when  we  shall  bold  in  liberty.    Judge  of  his  exertions  fagr 

our  hands  all  the  means  of  profit-  the  barbarity  of  his  character,  and  ^ 

ing  by  success,   or  remedying  a  the  extremity  of  his  danger ;  but  ^ 

reverse — when    the    sound  judg*  these  are  the  exertions  of  a  tyranip 

ment  and  integrity   which  distio-  and  will  be  confounded,  opposed 

guish  the  Spanish  people,  among  to  the  valour  of  a  great  and  fre^ 

all  others,  will  manifest  themselves  people,  who  have  resolved  upon  no 

in  the  regulation  of  all  our  proceeds  other  termination  to  their  eondte$ 

ings  and  pretensions :  then  all  £u-  than  to  conquer  or  die* 
rope,  secure  of  triumphing,   will        Considering  the  magnitude  and 

unite  itself  to  us,  and  avenge  at  importance  of  this  first  object,  the 

once  its  injuries  and  ours.    Then  junta  turned  its  attention  to  the 

Spain  will  enjoy  the  glory  of  havinc  vast  means  necessary  to  attain  it. 

saved  the   powers  of  the   conti*  The  neglect  c^ the  last  government^ 

nent,  and  reposing  in  the  modenn  if  that  may  be  called  government 

tion  and  rectitude  of  her  desires,  which  was  one  continued  and  moo* 

and  in  the  strength  of  her  situatioOy  atpoua  dilapidation,  bad  exhausted 

she  will  be,  and  she  will  be  reeoa->  aU  the  sources  of  prosperity,  bad 

nized  as  the  loyal  confederate  of  a]|»  ebsUticted  thecanab  wmdibrovi(^ 

but  neither  the  slave  nor  tSie  tyiaat  life  and  food  to  all  the  members  itf 

of  any.  the  state,  dissipating  the  treasure!^ 

Let  us  then  now  employ  all  the  dkiorganizing  the  public  ibrce»  apd 

means  we  possess,  as  if  we  had  to  consuming  tie  resources* 
sustain  alone  tl^e   whole  force  of        Thejunta  has  already  announced 

France.  For  this  purpose,  the  jun«  to  the   public  th^   great   savings 

ta  has  believed  that  it  is  necessary  which  result  from  the  suppressioik 

to  maintain  under  arms  550,000  of  the  expenses  of  the  royal  hous^ 

efFective  men ;    the  50,000  to  be  holdj    the  enormous   sum^  ffh}A 

cavalry ;    an   enormous  mass    of  had  been  devoured  by  the  greedy 

strength,   and  disproportionate  it  and.  insatiable  avarice  of  die  hr 

may  be  confessed  to  our  present  vourite,  the  product  of  hii  greii 

situation  and  our   ancient  wants,  possessions,  and  that  x>f  the  ^tateb 

but  by  no  means  unsuited  to  the  of  those  unworthy  Spaniards  who 

present  occasion.  The  three  armies  fled  with  the   tyrant.     We  mar 

which  are  to  occupy  the  fronUer,  add  to  these  the  profit  which  wiA 

and  the  bodies  of  reserve  which  are  accrue  to  the  state  from  a  free  mh 

to  support  their  operations,  and  vigation  and  commerce,  and  firooa 

supply  their  wants,  will  easily  ab-  the  communication  already  opened 

sorb  the  designated  number.  And  with  America.  Prineipally^  we  rdy 

what  are  they,    or  the   sacrifices  on  a  well-arranged  aaministratian 

which  necessity  requires,  compared  of  the  public  revenue,   and  rego^ 

with  the  enterprize  we  have  pro-  larly-distributed  contributions^  tb 

posed  to  ourselves,  and  the  enthu"  the  reform  and  maof^ment  of 

siasm  which  animates  us  ? .    Spa«  whidh  the  junta  will  directly  nppif 

itf 
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iti  attention.  We  may  add  to  these 
means,  the  succours  which  are  now 
given  with  so  generous  a  hand, 
and  will  he  hereafter  granted  us  by 
the  English  nation.  But  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  us,  that  these  succours 
which  have  been  so  opportunely 
given,  and  so  gratefully  received, 
and  the  effects  of  which  have  been 
so  beneficial,  should  be  hereafter 
recognised  and  recompensed  with 
the  reciprocity  and  decorum  which 
become  a  great  and  powerful  na- 
tion. The  Spanish  monarchy  ought 
not,  in  this  respect,  to  be  placed  in 
a  state  of  inequality  and  depend- 
ence upon  its  allies. 

The  produce  of  these  means  will 
certainly  be  great,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  will  be  slow,  and  for  that 
reason  insufficient  for  the  urgent 
necessities  of  the  state.  Are  they 
sufficient  to  furnish  for  a  time  the 
ordinary  supplies,  discharge  the 
immense  debt  which  will  be  in- 
curred, and  maintain  the  formida- 
ble army  which  is  to  be  kept  on 
foot  ?  But  the  junta  will,  in  case 
the  manifold  events  and  force  of 
circumstances  should  exhaust  the 
treasury,  have  recourse  at  once  to 
the  nation  with  the  confidence 
which  its  ardent  patriotism  ought 
to  inspire,  and  the  necessity  and 
notoriety  of  the  sacrifice.  For  evils 
80  extraordinary  as  the  present, 
remedies  as  extraordinary  must  be 
applied;  and  as  the  government 
judges  it  to  be  one  of  its  obligations 
to  give  an  exact  account  to  the  na- 
tion of  the  application  of  the  re- 
sources and  funds  which  it  is  about 
to  administer,  it  has  no  fear  that 
its  demands  will  be  disregarded 
through  distrust,  or  be  detested  as 
arbitrary. 

Thus  much  with  respect  to  the 
defence  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 


means  of  efiecting  it,  the  most  ur« 
gent  concerns  and  the  first  in  the 
order  of  time  which  the  junta  hai 
under  its  care.  But,  Spaniards, 
there  are  others  as  necessary  and 
primary  as  that,  without  attending 
to  which  the  junta  would  fulfil  but 
half  its  duties,  and  which  is  the 
great  reward  of  your  enthusiasm 
and  sacrifices.  Political  independ- 
ence is  nothing  without  felicity 
and  interior  security.  Turn  your 
eyes  to  the  time  when  oppressed 
and  degraded,  ignorant  of  your 
own  strength,  and  finding  no  asy- 
lum against  your  evils,  either  in 
the  institutions  or  in  the  laws,  ^ou 
held  foreign  dominion  less  odious 
than  the  wasting  tyranny  which 
internally  consumed  you.  The  do- 
minion of  a  will  always  caprici* 
ous,  and  for  the  greater  part  un» 
just,  has,  for  your  calamity,  lasted 
long  enough  in  Spain:  your  pap 
tience,  your  love  of  order^  and 
your  generous  loyalty,  have  been 
long  enough  abused;  it  is  time  that 
the  voice  of  the  law  only  should 
begin  to  command,  founded  on  ge- 
neral utility.  This  was  the  desire 
of  our  good  and  unfortunate  mo- 
narch ;  this  was  the  path  he  point- 
ed out,  even  during  an  unjust  cap- 
tivity to  which  a  perfidious  traitor 
reduced  him.  Country,  Spaniards  1 
ought  not  to  be  a  vague  and  a  vain 
name  to  you :  it  ought  to  import 
in  your  ears  and  in  your  heart  the 
sanctuary  of  the  laws  and  customs» 
the  theatre  for  talents,  and  the  re- 
ward of  virtue. 

Yes,  Spaniards,  the  great  day  b 
drawing  near,  when,  according  to 
the  uniform  desires  of  our  beloved 
king,  and  of  his  loyal  people,  the 
monarchy  will  be  established  on 
solid  and  durable  bases.  You  will 
then   possess   fundamental   lavs* 

which 
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which  Will  be  beneficial,  friends 
of  order,  restrictive   of  arbitrary 
power;    and  these  being  re-esta- 
bh'shedi  and  your  genuine  rights 
being  assured,  you  will  rejoice  to 
behold  a  monument  worthy  of  you, 
and  of  the   monarch   who  is   to 
watch  over  the  preservation  of  it, 
blessing,  amid  so  many  calamities^ 
the  share  which  the  people  will  have 
had  in  its  erection*      The  junta, 
•  which  holds  in  its  hand  the  supreihe 
direction  of  the  national  forces,  in 
order,  by  all  means,  to  assure  its 
defence,  felicity,  and  glory;    the 
junta,  which  has  already  publicly 
acknowledged  the  great  influence 
which  a  nation  ought  to  have  in 
the  government,  which  alone,  and 
without  any  assistance,  has  done 
every  thing  in  the  name  of  the 
king  and  for  his  cause ;  the  junta 
solemnly  promise  to  you,  that  you 
shall  possess  that   country  which 
you  have  invoked  with   so  much 
enthusiasm,  and  defended,  or  ra- 
ther conquered,  with  so  much  va* 
lour. 

Until  the  military  operations, 
slow  at  first,  in  order  better  to  se- 
cure a  happy  result,  shall  furnish 
the  opportunity  and  repose  neces- 
sary for  the  grand  andf  solemn  re- 
union which  it  announces  to  you, 
the  government  will  take  care  pri- 
vately to  discuss  and  to  examine 
the  projects  of  reform,  and  the  in- 
stitutions which  ought  to  be  pre- 
sented for  the  national  sanction. 
Without  instruction,  or  knowledge, 
or  data,  the  majestic  work  of  legis- 
lation is  the  result  of  a  blind  and 
unstable  will,  and  as  such,  exposed 
to  error,  inconsistency,  and  con- 
tempt !  Wise  Spaniards !  you  who 
devoted  to  the  investigation  of  the 
social  principles,  unite  the  love  of 
humanity  to  the  love  of  cduntryi 


and  instruction  of  tedt   tbis  cobi^^ 
cem  is  yours,  the  happy  exeisotioii 
of  which  is  so  necessary*     The 
junta,  instead  of  rejecting  yoor 
counsel,  desures  and  seeks  it*    The- 
knowledge  and'  illustration  of  oaf 
ancient  constitutional  law;  changes^ 
which,  in  their  re-estabUshment,  > 
they  ought  to  undergo  from  the 
difi^rence   of  circumstances;  re^r 
forms  which  are  to  be  made  in  the' 
civil,    criminal,   and    commerciar*  ' 
codes;  projects  to  meliorate  public' 
education,  which,  among  us,  is  so ; 
greatly  in  decline ;  a  system  of  re^  ■ 
gulated  economy  for  the  better  dia^*  ^ 
tribution  and  collection  of  the  MH"  ^ 
tional  revenue;   all   these   daiin 
3rour  attention,   and  form  a  vast' 
series  of  problems'  and  objepta  o^> 
meditation,  in  which  yon  nay  ma^> 
nifest  your  talents  and  yoor  ae-* 
quirements*    The  JBnta  will  form 
from  amon^  you  dnbrent  commit^', 
tees,  each  mtrosted  with  a  parti- 
cular department,  to  ndiom  are  taf 
be  freely  addressed  all  writings  <^ 
matters  of  government  and  ^m&v 
nistration,  in  which  may  be  dis^i 
cussed  the  different  objects  which  ■ 
claim  the  general  attention ;  io  that ' 
each  contributing  by  his  exertiotaa 
to  give  a  just  and  enlightened .  di- 
rection to  the  public  opinion,  thejr 
may  enable  the  nation  to  establish  > 
solidly  and  tranquilly  its  internal 
felicity* 

.  The  Spanish  revolution  will  thus ' 
be  distiogttished  by  characterMo* 
features,  altogether  the  reverse  of' 
those  which  were  seen  in  the; 
French  revolution.  That  began  in 
the  wretched  internal  intrigues  of; 
courtiers;  ours,  in  the  necetti||r{ 
of  repelling  an  unjust  and  power- 1 
ful  aggressor  :^  in  that  ther^  i»M  - 
as  many  opinions  coboeming  the- 
forms  of  govemioDent  as  there  weine ' 
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factions,  or  rnther  perdons:  in 
ours,  there  is  but  one  opinion,  one 
general  desire  ;  an  hereditary  mo- 
narchy, and  Ferdinand  Vllth  on  the 
throne.  The  French,  shedding 
torrents  of  blood  during  their 
anarch}',  proclaimed  no  one  prin- 
ciple which  they  did  not  after- 
wards reject ;  they  made  no  law 
which  they  did  not  violate,  and  at 
last  they  submitted  to  a  barbarous 
despotism.  The  Spaniards,  who, 
on  account  of  the  perfidious  inva- 
sion of  the  French,  found  them- 
selves without  a  government,  and 
without  communication  with  each 
other,  have  not  shown  themselves 
terrible  or  bloody,  except  towards 
their  enemies,  and  well  know  how 
to  meliorate  their  institutions,  and 
consolidate  their  liberty,  without 
overthrowing  the  state. 

O  Spaniards !  How  beautiful  a 
perspective  of  glory  and  felicity 
we  behold  before  us,  if  we  know 
how  to  profit  by  the  singular  epoch ; 
if  we  fulfil  the  high  purposes  which 
Providence  points  out  to  us !  In- 
stead of  being  objects  of  compas- 
sion and  contempt,  as  we  have  hi- 
therto been,  we  are  about  to  be- 
come the  envy  and  admiration  of 
the  world.  The  delicious  climate 
we  enjoy,  the  fertile  soil  whence 
we  draw  our  subsistence,  our  geo- 
graphical position,  the  riches  which 
nature  has  lavished  upon  us,  and 
the  noble  and  generous  character - 
with  which  she  has  endowed  us, 
will  not  be  wasted  gifts  in  the 
hands  of  a  vile  and  enslaved  people. 

Already  the  Spanish  name  is 
pronounced  with  respect  in  Eu- 
rope, whose  nations,  which  lie  tram- 
pled upon  by  the  French,  hang  all 
their  hopes  upon  our  fortune ;  even 
the  very  slaves  of  the  tyrant,  groan- 
ing  under  his  intolerable    yoke, 


form  vows  for  us.  Let  us  be  icon-r 
st»nt,  and  we  bhall  gather  the  frnit 
which  victory  will  prodace :  the 
laws  of  religion  satisfied ;  out  mo- 
narch  either  restored  to  the  €brofie» 
or  avenged ;  the  fundamentaT  lairsr 
of  the  monarchy  restored  and  con- 
secrated, in  a  manner  solemn,  and 
consonant  with  civil  liberty;  the 
fountains  of  public  prosperity  pour- 
ing benefits  spontaneously,  and 
without  impediment ;  our  relatioUt 
with  our  colonies  drawn  mote 
closely  and  become  more  fratei*nal, 
and  consequently  more  useful;  in- 
fine,  activity,  industry,  talents  aod 
virtues  stimulated  and  rewarded! ; 
to  such  a  degree  of  splendor  and 
fortune  we  shall  raise  our  country, 
if  we  ourselves  correspond  with  thtf 
magnificent  circumstances  'which 
surround  us. 

These  are  the  views,  and  this  h 
the  plan  which  the  junta  probosM 
to  itself  from  the  moment  of  its  illi- 
stallation,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  two 
primary  and  essential  objects  of  itifr 
institution.  Its  members  charged- 
with  an  authority  so  great,  and 
making  themselves  responsible  hf" 
entertaining  hopes  so  flattering,  do 
not  fail  to  see  tne  difficulties  they 
have  to  conquer  in  order  to  realise 
them,  the  enormity  of  the  weJght- 
which  hangs  over  them,  nor  the- 
dangers  toM'hich  they  are  exposed;' 
but  they  will  think  the  fafiguef» 
and  the  devotion  of  their  personfr 
to  the  service  of  the  country  w^Vt 
paid,  if  they  succeed  in  inspirioj^ 
Spaniards  with  that  confidence, 
without  which  the  public  good- 
cannot  be  secured,  and  which  th'^ 
junta  dares  to  affirm  it  merits,  frodi' 
the  rectitude  of  its  principles  and' 
the  purity  of  its  intentions. 

Aranjuez,  Oct.  26,  1808. 

Extracts 
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Extracts  from  the  Corresponderm  wHb  seofcintiettUr  of  IbeUgUett  tOB^ 

vsUh  the  Russian  and  French  Go'  sideration.  &e.         (Signeil) 

vemmenis,  relative  to  the  Cher^  Count  Nicolas  de  Romanzoff. 

tures  received  from  Erfmh.  ^^  excellency  Mr.  Canning,  &c 

No.  I. — Letter  from  coont  Ntcltd* 

las  de  Roman zoff  to  9ifr.  Secre*  No.  iI.«-L6tter  ftom  hk  majesty 

tary    Canning,    dated  Erfarth^  the  emperor  of  all  the  BussiaSy 

30th    September — (12    Octb*  atfd  Buonapart^  to  his  majesty, 

ber),  1808.— Received  Oct. 21st  dated  Erfarth,  12tb-0ct.  1808. 

'rr       1  ..      X  —Received  Oct.  2 IsC^— Trans- 

ST«        (Translation.)  lat^d  from  the  original  French* 

IB,,— I  send  to  your  excellency  * 

a  letter  which  the  emperors  of  Sire,— The  present  cfrcmilstaii* 

Russia  and  France  write  to  his  m»-  <^^  of  Europe  have  brought  us  tou 

jesty  the  king  of  England.  Hie  |{etheratErfurth.  Our  first thoug&r 

emperor  of  Russia  flatters  himsdiC  i%  to  yield  to  the  wish   and   thy 

that  England  will  feel  the  grandcwr.  wants  of  every  people,  and  to  sedt 

and  the  sincerity  of  this  step.    She  lo  ^  speedy  pacification  wttii  your 

will  there  find  the  most  natural  and*  nurjesty,  the  most  efficacious  reDiie*< 

the  most  simple  answer  to  the  ovei«*  ^7  ^o'  5^e  miseries  which  oppresv 

ture  which  has  been  made  by  admi-  &&  nations.    We  make  knownr  lor. 

ral  Saumarez.  The  union  of  the  two*  jouir  majesty  pur  sfaicere  donre  &K 

empires  is  beyond  the  reach  of  alL  this  respect  bv  the  present  letter. 

change,  and  the  two  emperor»have  '^^  lo°g  and  blooay  war  whidk 

formed  it  for  peace  as  well  as  fost-  has  torn  the  continent  is  at  an  end^ 

war. — His  majesty  has  commanded  without  ^e  ponBibiljty  of  being  t^ 

me  to  make  known  to  your  eaccdi-  newed.    Many  changes  have  talcetf 

lency  that  he  has  nominated  pleni-.  place  in  Europe;  many  states  havar 

potentiaries  who  will  repair  to  Pa»  heen  overthrown.    The  cause  is  tof 

ris,  where  they  will  await  the  ao-  ^  found  in  the  state  of  agitatiotf 

swer  which  your  excellencymay  ba  and  misery  in  which  the  stagnatiodT 

pleased  to  make  to  me.     I  request  of  maritime  'commerce  has  placed! 

you  to  address  it  to  the  Russian  am^  Che  greatest  nations.    Still  greater 

bassador  at  Paris.— The  plenipo^x  changes  may  yet  take  place,  and  alf 

tentiaries  named  by  the  emperor  o6  of  toem  contrary  to  the  policy  oC 

Russia  will  repair  to  that  city  on  the  English  nation.    Pei|ce,  their 

the  continent  to  which  the  plenipo^-  is  at  once  the  mterest  of  tfiepeo|^ 

tentiaries  of  his  Britannic  mejestys  of  the  continettt,  as  it  is  the  inter- 

and  his  allies  shall  have  bee»  sentr  est  of  the  people  of  Great  Britaiii; 

— In  respect  to  the  bases  of  the  no-  We  unite  ia  entreatiAgyour  nUfjelN 

gotiato.i,  their  imperial  majesties  ty  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  humaai* 

see  no  difficulty   in  adopting  all-  ty,  silencing  diat  of  the  passions  | 

those  formerly  proposed  by  Eng-  to  seek,  with  the  inteiftion  of  am 

land,    namely,    the   uti  possideth  riving  at  that  object,:  to  conciliate 

and  every  other  basis  founded  upoQ<  all  interests,  and  by  tiiali:ilieaii*  to 

the  reciprocity  and  equality  which*  preserve dl the powcr8«rhiohezisty 

ought  to  prevail  between  all  great  and  to  ensure  the  happiness  of  Eu- 

nations.— I  have  the  honour  to  be^;  rope'aikd  of  thi»^gnmaA^m  the 

head 
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bead   oF  which    Providence   has  my  master  the  two  letters  which  (iSi 

placed  ui.        (Signed)  excellency  the  count  Nicolas  da 

Alexakder.  Romanzoffhas  transmitted  to  tone 

Nai*ol£on.  from  Erfurth,  I  have  received  bis 

■^,  „^  -w  r  -.r  1  ^L  .  majesty's  commands  to  reply  to 
No.  III..-Letterfrom  M.deCham-  ^y^^^  ^^ich  is  addressed  to  him,  by 
pagny,  to  Mr.  Secretary  Canning,  ^^^^  ^^^^  note  which  I  have  the 
^t)^  Erfurth,  1 2th  October,  ,,„„„„,  ^^  ^„^^„,^  t„  e^^,, 
1808.— Received  October  21st.  ie„cy._However  desirous  his  ma- 
^(Ti-anslat'onO  je.ty  might  be,  to  reply  directly  to 
SiR,-I  have  the  honour  to  trans-  ;},;,  ^^j^^t  ,he  emperor  of  Ruisia. 
nit  to  your  excellency  a  letter  g,'n„/t  but  foel,  Sir,  that  from 
which  the  emperor  of  the  French  ^^^  „„„g„g,  ^^^^p,  ;„  ^^ich  the 
and  the  emperor  of  all  the  Russias  j^j^^g  g,  ^^l  by  his  imperial  ma- 
wnte  to  his  Britannic  majesty.  The  .^^  ^g,|  j„^^  „  end  which  has 
grandeurandihesincerityofthisstep  %aii,elj  deprived  them  of  tbe  cha- 
will.  without  doubt,  be  felt.  That  „pt„  ^f  ,  ^vate  and  personal 
cannot  be  attributed  to  weakness,  communication,  his  majesty  hat 
which  18  the  result  of  the  inUinate  f^^^^  j^  impossible  to  adopt  that 
connexion  between  the  two  greatest  n,^^  of  respect  towards  the  empe- 
sovereigns  of  the  continent,  united  ,^,  ^f  R^jgj^^  ^^^,^^^  ^^  t,,g  ^^ 
for  peace  as  well  as  for  war.  His  ,i„g  acknowledging  titles  which  bis 
majesty  theemperorhascommanded  ^z^t  „e^„  hag  acknowledged, 
me  to  make  known  to  your  excel-  j  ^^  commanded  to  add  to  the 
lency.  that  he  has  nominBted  plenu  contents  of  the  official  note,  that 
potentiaries  who  will  repair  to  that  ^ig  majesty  will  hasten  to  comma- 
city  on  the  continent  to  which  his  „;cate  to  his  majesty  the  king  of 
majesty  the  king  of  Great  Britam  Sweden.and  to  the  existing«o4rD. 
and  his  allies  shall  send  their  pie-  ^ent  of  Spain,  the  propo&i  which 
mpoteniiaries.  With  respect  to  have  been  made  to  him.  Yoorex- 
tixe  bases  of  the  negotiation,  their  ^„g„  ^j,,  pe,ceive  that  It  iaab- 
majesticsarcdispMedtoadoptthose  g„,„jg,'  neceisary  that  hismaleMy 
formerly  proposed  by  England  her-  ghould  receive  an  immediate  £m. 
self,  namely,  the  uU  possidetis,  ^  tj,at  France  acknowledgea 
and  any  other  basts  founded  upon  ^^e  government  of  Spain  aa  party 
justice,  and  the  reciprocity  and  ^^  ^  negotiation.  That  anVh  » 
equality  which  ought  to  prevail  be-  ,he  intention  of  the  emperor  of 
tween  all  great  nations.-I  have  the  j^^^^^  j,;,  majesty  canncTdoubt; 
booour  to  be,  with  the  highest  con-  ^^  majesty  rMoUects  with  SRlit. 
nderation,  &c.  faction  the  lively  interest  which  his 
(Signed)  Champagky.  imperial  majesty  has  alway.  mmi- 
His  excellency  Mr.  Canning,  &c.  ^^  f^^  ^^  ^plfa^  and  dignity 

No.  VII. — Letter  from  Mr.  Secre-  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  M 

tary  Canning  to  the  Russian  am-  wants  no  other  assurance  that  hii 

bassador,  at  Paris,  dated  Foreign  imperial  majesty  cannot  have  been 

Office,  28th  October,  1808.  induced  to  sanction  by  his  concui^ 

(Translation.)  rence,  or  by  his  approbation,  utar- 

SiB,^Having  laid  before  thekiog  pation,  the  principle  of  which  is 

not 
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not  less  ui^jtut  than  their  ezampla  Is  deonwnd  m   the  goremment  of 

dangerous,  tp.  aU.  legUimate.  sove-  Spain,  I  shall  receive  bis  olajes^ik 

reigns.  commands  to  communicate  with 

As  soon  as  the  aqswers  on  this  your  excellency  on  the  remaining 

point  shall  have  been  receivedf  and  poiiits  of  your  letter.— I  have  the 

as  soo(i  as  his  majesty  shall  have  honour  to  bOy  &c« 
learnt  the  sentiments  of  the  king  (Signed)    Geoeos Cannimo* 

of  Sweden,  and  those  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Spain,  I  shall  not  fail         No«  IX.— Otticijal  Note. 
to  receive  the  commands  of  his        The  king  has  ^niformly  declared 

majesty  for  such  communicatioos  as  his  readiness  and  desire  to  enter 

it  may  be  necessary  to  make  upon,  intonegociationafor  a  general  peao9 

the  ulterior  objects  of  the  letter  of  on  terms  coinsistent  wiui  the  honoar 

count    Eomanzo£ — I   have    the  of his.majesty's  crown,  with  fideUtyr 

honour  to  be,  &c«  to  his  engagements,  and  with  tfaio 

(Signed^    George Canniko*.  pernument  repose  and  s^urityof 

To  his  excellency  the  Russian  £arope.    His  majesty  repeats  that 

ambassador  at  Paris.  declaration.— If  the  condition  of 

the  continent  be  one  of  agitation, . 

No.  VIII. — Letter  from  Mr.  Sor  and  of  wretc^iedn^Bs;  if  many  states 

cretary  Canniog  to  M.  de  Cbaini-:  have  been,  overthrown,  and  moro; 

pagn3'9    dated    Foreign    office,  are  atiU  menaced  with  sut^version ; 

October  28th,  1808.  it  is  a  consolation  io  the  king  to 

Sir,— Haviug   laid  before  the.  rpflecty.that  no  part  of  the  co^viu*^. 
king  my  master  the   two  letters;  sions. which,  have   alrirady.  beeii; 
which  your  excellency  transmitted,  experienced,  or  of  those  which  mi 
to  me  from  Erfurth,.  one  of  which  threatened  fpr  the  future,  can  bia  la- 
was  addressed  to  his  majestyi  t  any  degree  impatable  to  his  majetf-. 
have  received  his  majestj^  s  9pm-  ty.    The  king  is  most  willing  ta, 
mands  to  return,  in  answer  to  that  acknowledge  that  all  such  dreiulfaT 
letter,  the  official  note  which  I  have,  changes  are  indeed  contrary  to  the 
the  honour  herewith  to  inclose*    :  -  policy  of  Great  Britain. — If  the 

I  am  commanded  to  add,  that  hk..  cause  of  so  much  misery  is  tp  bo 

majesty  will  lose  no  time  in  com-  found  in  tlpestagnationot  commer-. 

municating  to  the  king  of  Sweden;  cial  intercourse— although  his  ma-( 

and  to  the  government  of  Spain  the.  jest^  cannot  be  expected  to  hear^ 

proposals  which  have  been  made  to  ^th  unqualified  regret,  that  the 

his  majesty. — Your  excellency  will  system  devised  for  the  destruction 

see  the  necessity  of  an  assurance  of  the  commerce  of  his  subjects  hat 

being  immediately  afforded  10  hi$  recoiled   upon  jts  authors,  or  ita 

majesty,  that  the  admission  of  thO;  instrument8--^et  is  it  neither  inth|9 

government  of  Spam  as  a  partjr  to.  disposition  of  his  nutjeaty,  nor  in. 

the  negociation  is  understood,  and  the  diaracter  of  the  people  ov^ 

agreed  to  by  France.  .  whom  he  reigns^  to  rejoice  io  the* 

After  the  answer  of  your  excelri  privations  asm  imhappin^fs  evea  of, 

lency  upon  this  point  shall  have  the  .natioqa  wjMch  are  cpmbioed 

been  received,  and  so  soon  as  his,  against  him.  His  majesty  anxioushr 

majesty  shall  be  in  possession  of  doures  the  termination  of  the. softr. 

the  sentiments  of  the  king  of  Swe-  foringi  of  the  contudpntt 

Vol.  L.  2  '  "  '    .Tht 
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The  war  in  which  his  majesty  is 
engaged,  was  entered  into  by  big 
majesty  for  the  immediate  object  of 
national  safety.  It  has  been  pro- 
longed only  because  no  secure  and 
honourable  means  of  terminating  it 
have  hitherto  been  afibrded  by  his 
enemies.  Cut  in  the  progress  of 
a  war,  begun  for  self-defence,  new 
obligations  have  been  imposedupon 
his  majesty,  in  behalf  of  powers 
itrhom  the  aggressions  of  a  common 
enemy  have  compelled  to  make 
common  cause  with  his  majesty ;  or 
who  have  solicited  his  majesty's 
assistance  and  support  in  the  vin- 
dication of  their  national  indepen- 
dence. The  interests  of  the  crown 
of  Portugal,  and  of  his  Sicilian  ma- 
jesty, are  confided  to  his  majesty's 
friendship  and  protection.  Withthe 
king  of  Sweden  his  majesty  is  con- 
nected by  ties  of  the  closest  alliance, 
andby  stipulations  which  unite  their 
counsels  for  peace  as  well  as  for  war. 

To  Spain  his  majesty  is  not  yet 
bound  by  any  formal  instrument ; 
but  his  majesty  has,  in  the  face  of 
the  world,  contracted  with  that 
nation  engagements  not  less  sacred 
and  not  less  binding  upon  his 
majesty's  mind  than  themostsolemn 
treaties.  His  majesty  therefore 
assumes  that,  in  an  overture  made 
to  his  majesty  for  entering  into  ne- 
gociations  for  a  general  peace,  the 
relations  subsisting  between  his 
majesty  and  the  Spanish  monarchy 
have  been  distinctly  taken  into 
consideration,  and  that  the  govern- 
ment acting  in  the  name  of  his 
Catholic  majesty  Ferdinand  the 
Seventh  is  understood  to  be  a  party 
to  any  negociation  in  which  his 
majesty  is  invited  to  engage. 

(  Signed )     George  C  amnixg. 

No.  XII.— Letter  from  count  Nico- 
las de  Remanzoff  to  Mr.  Secre- 


tary CaDDiog,  dated  Paritf  16di 

—(28th  Nov.)  1808.    ReceiTed 

December  6th. 

(Translation.) 

Sir,— I  transmit  to  your  excels 
lency  my  answer  to  the  note  of  the 
2Sth  October,  which  you  were 
pleased  to  address  to  count  de 
Tolstoi ;  and  I  hasten  to  seize  this 
fresh  opportunity  of  renewing  to 
your  excellency  the  assurancea  of 
the  high  consideration  with  which 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c« 

(Signed)  Ls  Comte  Nicolas. 

DE  ROMANZOFT. 

His  excellency  Mr.  Canning, 
&c.  &c. 

(  Translation.)— Notr. 
The  undersigned  roinister  for 
foreign  affairs  of  his  majesty  the 
emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  has  the 
honour  to  reply  to  the  note  of  the 
28th  October,  signed  by  Mr.  CaiH 
ning,  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs  to  his  majesty  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  and  adaressed  by  his 
excellency  the  Russian  ambassador 
at  Paris: — That  the  admission  of 
the  sovereigns  in  alliance  with  Eng- 
land, to  a  congress,  cannot  be  a 
point  of  any  difficulty,  and  that 
Russia  and  France  consent  to  it. 
But  this  principle  by  no  means  ex- 
tends to  the  necessity  of  admitting 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Spanw 
insurgents :  The  emperor  of  Roistfi 
cannot  admit  them.  His  enspire^ 
in  similar  circumstances— and  Eng- 
land can  recollect  one  particular 
instance — has  always  been  true  to 
the  same  principle.  Moreover,  he 
has  already  acknowledged  the  IgJng 
Joseph  Napoleon.  He  has  an- 
nounced to  his  Britannic  majesty, 
that  he  was  united  with  the  emperor 
of  the  French  for  peace  as  well  as 
for  war ;  and  his  imperial  majesty 
here  repeats  tliat  declaration.    He 


STATE   FAPERI^.      '         SM 

kivlQlvediiDttof^ianitefai&mtftf  reoeir   io'  hh    exo^oiejr    Mn 

reals  Grwn  those  of  that  monarch  i  Canning  the  aasumnoea^  of  hit  higli 

but  theyare  both  ready  to  condode  consideraUon.       .  (Signed) 

a  peace,  provided  that  it  be  jiiat^  Count  Nicolas  x>b  HoMANroa'jp. 

honourable!  and  equal  for  all  par*  To  his  excellency  Mr.  Cannings 
ties.                                           ^,  See*  &g* 

The  undersigned  seei  with  plea*  _^ 

sure,  that,  in  this  di&rence  of  opi*  "~' 

xiion  respecting  the  Spaniards^  no«  Exposi  /  oTf  Siate   of  the  Frenck 
thing  presents  itselfwhich  can  either  Empire.'^Paru^  Nov.2*       i 

prevent  or  delay  the  opening  of  a  TN  the  sitting .  of  yesterday*  hia 

congress.    He  derives  his  persna-  X  excellency  the  minister  of  ths 

sion  in  this  respect  from  that  which  interior^  accompanied  by  Mestrsb 

his  Britannic  majesty  has  himself  de  Segnr  and  Conretto,  conncilloit 

confided  to  the  two  emperors,  that  of  atate^  pronounced  the  following  ' 

he  is  bound  by  no  positive  ei^go-  apeeoh  on   the  situation  of   4w 

ment  with  those  who  have  taken  up  freoch  empire : — Gentlemen^  .yoi| 

arms  in  Spain.    After  fifteen  years  ierminatedl  your  last  session,  .leai#^ 

of  war,   Europe  has  a  right  la  log  the  empire  happy,  and  ita  <4iief 

demand  peace.    Theintereiliafa&  loaded  with  g^ory.    The  jr^sar^ 

the  powers,  including  that  of  Bofb  fnsaed  away^  and  a  niul^t«dft.«(F 

land,   is,  to    render   it   geikeiiBb  new  drciimstancea  have  addedita 

Humanity  commands  it;  SMdaudi  tiie  |pood  fortune  of  the  cqamrjv  ' 

a  desire,  surely,  cannot  beiard|{[A  and  mcccased  onr  hopes  of  fatoni 

to  the  feelings  of  his  Britamae  benefits.    AH  that  I  have  to  stala 

majesty.    How  can  it  be,  that  -ha  to   yon,    gend^neo,    iv   ahreaihr 

alone  can  withdraw  himself  from  loMwn  toyod;  and,  foryoorftMl 

such  an  object,  and  refuse  to  ter^  information,  i  have  only  toretraoft 

minate  the  miseries  of  sa£kring  toyoormemery  the  principal  eveota 

humanity?  which  have  filled  up  the  intwtal 


The  undersigned  consequentfy  between  your  last  and  your: 

renews,in  the  name  of  the  emperor  session,  and  to  recall  to  you'tbeaA- 

his  august  master,   the  propossH  ditionaladvttitagesforwhich£rani» 

already  made,  to  send  plenipoten-  -isindebtedto  the  wisdom  anftivaloiifer 

tiaries  to  any  city  on  the  continent,  t>f  her  lavereign.    I  will  epink  t6 

which  bis  Britannic  majesty  may  yon  first, of  the  wants  of  nationa:; 

please  to  point  out;  to  amit  to  justice,  publio^instmction,  the  arts 

the  congress  the  plenipot^tiia^of  andscienees,  thenumerousbraodiip 

thesovereigns  in  alliance  widi  Great  of  internal  administration,  pnUic 

Britain  ;  to  treat  upon  the  basis  of  worship,  the  finances,    ana    oar 

the  uti  possidetis  and  upon  that  principid  relations  with  the  stataa 

of  the  respective  power  or  the  bel-  of  the-coothient.    Theraeital  wffl 

ligerent  parties :  m  fine,  te-acoept^  bri^g  <is  «f  course  to  this  lameota* 

any  basis  which  may  have  for  JWa  ble  war,  wbicdi  we  mamtain  against 

object  the  conclusion  of  a  peace^  one  single  peo|de.    The  gmy  af 

in    which   all   parties   shall  find  our  nation  woonds  that  paopia;  our 

honour,  justice,  and  ecpiahty*  The  atrength  alsirais  thanr^the'  mda* 

undersigned  has  the  honomr  Io  pendeaaa  of  aov  coBMnama  and 

Z2  '      otir 
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our  industry  disquiets  them ;  every 
thing  is  again  subjected  to  the  for- 
tune of  war ;  but  the  days  of  jus^ 
tice  are  not  far  distant.— [Here 
follows  a  long  detail  respecting  the 
administration  of  justice,  the  prin- 
cipal amelioration  of  which  con- 
sists in  the  establishment  of  the  trial 
by  jury,  on  the  precise  principles 
of  the  English  law.  The  next 
bead  is  that  of  public  worship, 
which  is  followed  by  that  of  sci- 
ences and  literature,  public  instruc- 
tion, &c.— These  articles  being  of 
great  length,  and  less  immediate 
importance,  we  reserve  them  for  a 
future  opportunity,  and  proceed  to 
the  heads  which  are  most  interest- 
ing to  the  English  reader.]— 
-Among  the  arts  of  industry  which 
have  made  progress  in  the  course  of 
this  year,  we  must  enumerate  the 
manufactory  of  tin.  In  two  of  our 
manufactories  they  have  attained, a 
degree  of  perfection  no  ways  yield- 
ing to  that  of  the  English.  A 
premium  of  encouragement  has 
been  given  accordingly;  and  an- 
other IS  also  destined  to  ulterior 
efforts  in  the  same  branch.— The 
mechanics,  in  their  endeavours  of 
simplifying  their  looms,  and  intro- 
ducing economy  in  their  labours, 
have  often  also  improved  the  qua- 
lity of  their  stuflTs.  Those  that  are 
used  in  the  weaving  of  cotton,  have, 
for  several  years,  been  much  multi- 
plied ;  the  spirit  of  invention  has 
brought  them  to  perfection.  There 
is  nothing  now  but  what  we  can 
make,  and  very  well.  The  weaving 
of  the  cotton  haa  made  as  marked 
a  progress  as  the  spinning.  These 
two  kinds  of  industry  are  already 
adequate  to  the  consumption  of  the 
empire,  which  is  for  ever  liberated 
of  the  grievous  taxation  it  has 
hitherto  been  under  to  the  Indian 


manufacturers  and  to  their  bpprei^ 
sors.  The  machines  beat  calcuuued 
for  the  manufacture  of  clqtbsy  ,ar8 
already  in  wide  circulation ;  they 
have  lately  been  much  encouraged 
by  advances  made  to  different, ma« 
nufacturers  in  the  departments.— 
The  conservatory  of  arts  and  ban* 
dicraft  is  daily  enriching  by  the 
requisition  of  new  patterns,  and  is 
entitled  to  commendation  for  the 
information  which  the  pupDs 
receive,  who  frequent  its  school  of 
drawing  and  descriptive  geometry. 
Reforms  have  been  made  in  the 
6choolatChalons-8ur-Marne.*-*The 
consultation  chambers  of  the  ma- 
nufactures are  hastening  to  present 
useful  views,  which  will  be  taken 
advantage  of.  The  institution  of 
arbitrators*  for  the  purpose  of 
deciding  with  celerity  variance;  that 
may  arise  between  the  workmen 
and  their  employers,  render, to  m- 
dustry  services  which  have  been  set 
forth.  Since  your  last  sespion, 
gentlemen,  several  towns'  have 
demanded  them,  and  there  are  al- 
ready some  established  at  NismeSy 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  Avignon.  Troieat 
Mulhausen,  Sedan,  and  Thiert* 

Commerce. — The  political  events 
have  been  unfavourable  to  jcom- 
merce.  It  still  was  kept  alive  in  the 
midst  of  the  contentions  that  have 
deluged  the  continent  in  b)ood, 
because  those  nations  that,  were 
involved  in  the  war  preferred  their 
neutrality — that  right  deemed,  even 
in  our  times,  inviolable.  But  the 
English  legislation,  already  .mislefi 
•by  the  ambition  of  universal  mo^ 
nopoly,  has  overthrown  the  ancient 
barrier  of  the  law  of  n4tion9,  and 
trampled  their  independence  under 
foot,  substituting  in  the  rpom  of 
them  a  new  maritime  code.  The 
ordinances  of  his  Britannic  nugesty 

have 


feTATE  PAPERS.  aW 

have  realized  these  InQOvatioDSttlM  cites    the   most  ardent'- cupiditf; 

of  the  11th  of  November,  1807,'is  Those,    who    ought  not     to  '  ni 

particularly  remarkable ;  it  pto-  honoured  with  the  approbation  of 

Bounces,  by  an  universal  blockadl),  merchants,  lest  we  should  degrade 

the  interdiction  of  all  our  ports,  in  commerce,  are  still  devoting  theoH 

subjecting  the  ships  of  neiitralpow-  selves  to  criminal  peculations ;  they 

era,  friendly  and  even  allied  to  Great  think  that  they  are  only  braving^  tbe 

Britain,   to  the   visitation  of  its  shameofan  ordinary  transgression; 

cruisers,  to  be  conducted  to  Britldi  but  the  public  indignation  and  veil* 

ports,  and  there  to  be  taxed  by  an  geance  will  overtake  thern^   and 

arbitrary    inquisition.— -The    em-  teacbthem  that  under  circimistaiieia 

peror,  obliged  to  oppose  just  re-  where  the  nation  employs  '  for  its 

prisals  to  this  strange  legislation,  defence,  in  an  unexampled  war,  thto 

gave  out  the  decree  of  the  23rd  of  interdiction  of  all  commercial  rels* 

November,  ordaining  the  sei^are  tions  with  the  ^nemy,  the  violatinn 

and  confiscation  of  the  shim  which,  of  these  dispositions  *  is  an  hostile 

after  having  touched  inEnglimdy  declaration,  a  true  alKance  with  tins 

should  enter  the  ports  of  France,  same  enemy ;    that  consequentty 

— From  these  measures,  provoked  every  smuggler  renounces  the  be^ 

by  the  British  laws,  the  almott  flb-  nefit  of  the  munldiMil  laws,  tolfe 

solute  cessation  of  the  maritime  re-  subiected  sdely  to  those  of  wtr« 

lations,  and  many  privatiom  ibr  and  that  he  ou^t  to  dread  Uie  ter*  ' 

the  French  merchants,  manufiwIQE-  fible  and  rapid  application  cff  those 

-ers,  and  consumers,  roust  have  iie-  laws,  which  authorize  the  innusbm 

cessarily  ensued.     We  all  knew  of  hia  ftMrtune,  and  personal  cttsilt 

with  what  resignation  these  priva-  gation;-^The  government^   P^^ 

tions  were  endured ;  we  know  that  trated  with  the  situation   of  lm 

they  are  already  become  habitual,  French  commerce;  haa  strove  to 

that  they  have  awakened  the  genius  mitigate  the  evils,  to  provide  Ibr 

of    invention,    and    produced    a  its  wants.^-Abroad,  a  treaty  with 

thousand  resources  in  substituti6n  the  kingdom  of  Italy  secures  .to 

of  the  objects  which  we  are  in  want  France  all  the  advantages  wHioh 

of ;  we  know,  finally,  that  a  great  are   compatible    with    reciprocsd 

nation,essentially  agricultiiral,c8n,  justice.    In  the  interior,  varioot 

by  possessing  in  abundance  all  arti-  sums  have  been  advanc^  to  manu^ 

cles  of  utility,  easily  forego  those,  facturers  and  proprietors  of  pro- 

which  only  form  certain  luxuries  -duce,whicb  public  events  had  acca- 

or  conveniencies  of  life,  particu-  mulated  or  cramped  in  their  storii. 

larly  when  its  independence  and  -—The    Cause     tPArmorHssemeid 

glory  should  be  put  at  stake.—  has  interfered  in  the  outfittingrof 

These  circumstances  have  favour-  adventurers.— A  law  has  limited  Ae 

ed  one  of  the  greatest  scourges  of  bounds  of  the  interest  on  money-; 

commerce,    smuggling.     But    it  offices  established  at  Lyons  mA 

has  been  strongly  repressed.    The  Rouen  are  prelusive  to  a  grand  ays- 

governmentis  preparing  new  means  tem  of  facility  in  the  circulation  of 

against  this  foe  to  the  public  reve-  the  numerary  and  merchandize.^ 

nue,  and  national  industry ;    the  The  exchange  and  the  GOtnAiercW 

great  emoluments  it  procures  ex-  tribunal  of  Paris  see  jfsing  for  tlwir 

accommodaiioBi 
t 
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accommodatioD  a  stately  palace, 
on  the  site  of  the  nunnery  of  St. 
Thomas. — Conformably  to  the 
new  code,  an  organization  of  the 
tribunals  of  commerce  of  the  em- 
pire is  preparing.  The  prefects, 
the  courts  of  appeal  have  been  con- 
sulted on  the  most  eligible  sites  for 
these  tribunals,  as  well  as  on  the 
subject  of  their  number,  the  judges 
and  their  surrogates.  A  general 
project  has  been  submitted  to 
the  discussion  of  the  council 
of  state,  and  to  the  sanction  of  his 
majesty. 

jlgricuitnre.'^The  prefects,  the 
courts  of  appeal,  and  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  general  councils  of  de- 
partment, formed  in  commission, 
are  also  called  upon  to  give  their 
advice  on  a  project  of  the  greatest 
utility,  that  of  a  rural  code,  8o  im- 
portant to  the  prosperity  of  agri- 
culture, and  60  closely  interwoven 
with  national  prosperity.*- In  the 
mean  time,  one  of  the  principal 
improvements  of  which  agriculture 
is  capable,  is  daily  effected  by  the 
re^organization  ot  our  repositories 
for  the  breed  of  horses.  Eight  new 
repositories  of  stallions  have  been 
formed  this  year.  Premiums  held 
out  to  the  owners  of  the  best  horses 
brought  to  the  fairs,  rewards  de- 
creed at  the  departmental  races, 
are  so  many  additional  means  of 
favourmg  the  production  of  the 
most  eligible  species  of  this  animal. 
Two  new  sheep-farms  have  been 
introduced.  Six  hundred  Merinos, 
of  the  best  breed,  have  been  or- 
dered from  Spain,  and  they  are  al- 
ready arrived  in  France,  notwith- 
standing the  variety  of  obstacles 
that  have  occurred  on  their  passage. 
They  will  be  divided  in  two  new 
establishments,  as  yet  in  embryo. 
Tb«  multiplication    of  the  flocks 


increases  rapidly,  and  we  may 
consider  the  happy  revolutioik  in- 
troduced in- this  branch  as  com* 
pleted.  May  it  one  ^y  be  so  also 
with  the  culture  of  cotton.  In 
spite  of  the  contrarieties  of  a  hardy 
spring,  and  a  tolerably  cold  autnmn» 
the  attempts  made  still  give  room 
to  hope  for  ultimate  succesfl.  We 
are  justified  to  augur  well  also  of 
the  attempts  made  on  the  subject 
of  the  syrups  of  the  grape.  The 
rich  culture  of  tobacco  is  daily  ex- 
tending ;  that  which  is  gathered  in 
thevicmity  of  St.  Malo,  equals  in 
quality  that  of  America.  JPranoe 
will  one  day,  to  judge  by  appear- 
ances, not  only  supply  its  own 
wants  with  that  production,  but 
also  export  it  to  her  neighboun. 

The  jniblic  Treasure  and  Fi^ 
izanoef.— Regularity,  and  a  judi- 
cious administration^  prevail  in 
every  department  of  the  public 
treasury.  The  national  accounla 
are  reduced  to  a  system  the  most 
scientific  and  lummous;  it  diflen 
from  the  mode  adopted  by  jdie 
most  intelligent  merchants,  only 
in  the  extent  and  necessary  coiiv* 
plication  of  the  transactions  of  go- 
vernment. The  finances  have  been 
gradually  brought  by  the  emperor, 
from  a  state  of  dilapidation  and 
confusion,  to  a  state  of  order  and 
prosperity  unknown  in  the  goven^ 
ments  the  best  administered.  It  is  a 
trophy  raised  by  vigorous  exer- 
tion, by  combinations  the  most  ju- 
dicious, and  by  a  perseverance 
which  has  unravelled  the  most  in- 
tricate details,  and  surmounted  in- 
credible di£Sculties.  The  nation  en^ 
joys  the  benefits  which  result  from 
this  new  sort  of  conquest.  Since 
France  has  generously  consented  to 
the  adoption  of  indirect  taxation, 
the  finances  have  really  been  conso- 
lidated. 
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lidatfrd;  with  the  utmoit  facilitx.sf 
carryiDg  os  die  functione  of  evQiy' 
department  of  the  public  Hervice, -7 
Toe  finances  in  modern  times  O^f 
he  considered  as  the  gecurity  ^ 
states,  and  the  measure  of  tl^r 
Btabilitjr.  If  they  furnish  govert)- 
ment  oalj  with  inadequate,  precft- 
lious,  or  oppressive  resources,  its 
energies  become  paralyzed,  indivi- 
duals insolvent,  and  if  war,  or  soy 
other  calamity,  should  visit  a  db- 
tion  under  these  circumstances,  it 
must  subscribe  to  its  own  disbOr 
nour,  or  be  involved  in  irretrjer- 
able  ruin. — The  fiaBncea  of  a  state 
ore  not  essentially  and  efficiently 
_ good,  until  they  become, indepen7 
dent  of  circumstances — imtfl  tity 
can  be  maintained  independsplly^ 
the  ruinous  expedient  of  remtu^ 
fo  loans  and  excessive  .GDntrilF|)r 
tions— until,  in  fine,  tlatj  are  )H) 
connected  and  identified  vitb  iftf 
tional  prosperity,  that  tfaeV  cotiiti- 
tute  a  direct  emanation  iroip  it ; 
then  only  can  they  be  deemed  tor- 
lid,  efficient,  peimanent,  and  es- 
sentially national,  and,  particulsTr 
ly,  if  they  have  received  an  orga- 
nization Bufiiciently  umple }  so  that 
in  an  tixtraorilinary  emergency,  all 
the  property,  and  all  the  individu- 
als may  be  called  upon,  promptly, 
to  furnish  their  respective  quotum 
advance. — The  endeavours  of  his 
majesty  have  been  incessantly  dj- 
reeled  to  the  attainment  of  this  de- 
sirable object,  and  they  have  been 
crowned  by  the  most  complete  suc- 
cess, and  the  finances  are  calculated 
in  future  to  meet  v/hh  equal  eflect 
the  exigencies  of  war  and  of  peace. 
In  a  period  of  peace,  600  millions 
will  be  sufUcient  to  defray  the  pub- 
lic expenses,  and  will  leave  a  large 
surplus  for  national  impcovements. 
The  receipts,  which  amount  at  t^ 


preseo^  t|iaii|nit  to  $00  tiullioai^ 
wHf,  according  to  tliii  unbrn' 
ruent,  be  redi)pe4  one-fourth.-?B 

time  of  war,  it  Is  not  in  tlie  con- 
templation of  his  imperial  majesty 
resort  to  the  illusory  expedienis 


of  in 


1  posing 


taxes  of  a  novel  de- 


iption,  or  to  hold  out  tempta* 
tion  to  raise  new  supplies.  The 
contributions  on  the  recurrence  of 
war  will  be  brought  back  10  the 
war  standard— t.  e.  800  millions, 
and  even  then  raised  only  by  100  or 
150  millions  at  a  time,  in  case  of 
need ;  and  this  will  be  done  by  a 
simple  scale,  or  table  of  propor- 
tions, which  Tvill  enable  every  citi- 
zen  to  judge  of  iheshare  hehaBia  , 
the  good  or  bad  fortune  of  the  -- 
state.— Observe,  gentlemen,  that 
this  simplicity  hasnoaffinily  or  con- 
nection with  that  so  considerably 
extolled  as  the  result  of  a  single  di- 
rect contribution ;  it  is,  on  the  - 
contrary,  founded  on  a  conviction 
that  taxes  ought  to  be  laid  on  va- 
rious objects,  that  our  laws  of 
finance  include  all  the  taxes  which 
it  was  expedient  to  establish,  and 
that  all  that  is  just  and  reasonable 
has  been  effected. — It  remains  only 
to  limit  to  the  survey  or  register^ 
without  vihich  the  uniform  progress  , 
of  the  scale  of  increase  or  diminu- 
tion would  ne  deficient,  in  propor- 
tion, and  would  continue  to  aitect 
the  proprietors  of  the  funds  actually 
surcharged  ;  the  making  up  of  this  , 
register,  which  ought  to  eSace  so 
much  inequality,  to  repair  so  much  ■ 
involuntary  and  ineviiableinjuBtice, 
is  pursued  with  so  much  constancy-, 
that  those  who  disbelieve  the  prac- 
ticability of  this  immense  work,  no 
longer  doubt  of  its  speedy  execu- 
tion, t  must  not  here  omit,  gen- 
tlemen, the  creation  (ff  the  court 
cf  flccoi{atf,  to  th$  «ij^1iahD>9i)t 
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of  which  you  co-operated  in  your 
last  session.  We  wanted  a  new 
insiitution,  powerful  in  its  unity, 
present  to  all  the  depositories  of 
the  public  property  by  the  rapidi- 
ty of  its  action,  embracing  all  the 
responsibility  of  inferior  account- 
ants connected  with  the  public  in- 
come and  expenditure.  This  court 
ought,  by  the  distribution  of  its 
duties,  and  the  number  of  its  mem- 
bers, to  be  adequate  to  all  the  oc- 
casions, and  responsible  for  all  the 
labours,  that  may  be  intrusted  to 
it.  The  principles  on  which  this 
establishment  rests,  the  choice  of 
Its  members,  the  consideration  in 
which  they  are  held,  every  thing 
guarantees  (he  success  the  govern- 
ment has  promised  itself,  that  of  a 
salutary  control  over  the  several 
accountants. 

Administration  of  the  War  De- 
partment. — The  same  principles  of 
order,  and  the  same  views  for  the 
acceleration  of  the  service,  have 
influenced  the  general  direction  of 
the  commissariat,  whose  first  essays 
justify  the  expectation  that  had 
been  formed.  This  administration 
renders  the  supplies  of  the  army 
independent  of  contractors,  who 
have  so  frequently  done  injury,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  secures  the 
advantage  of  our  economy,  very 
sensible  to  the  public  funds. 

Marine. — Though  during  the 
present  campaign  the  government 
has  limited  its  maritime  operations, 
still  a  squadron  armed  at  Toulon, 
as  if  by  enchantment,  and  con- 
ducted with  skill,  has  been  able  to 
defeat,  by  able  manoeuvres,  the 
combinations  of  the  enemy,  by  con- 
veying to  Corfu  two  years  supplies 
of  men,  artillery,  provisions,  and 
ammunition.  After  having  thus 
rendered  useless  the  expedition  with 


which  that  barrier  of  the  Adriatic 
was  threatened,  the  fleet  of  admi- 
ral Gantheaume  returned  safe 
through  all  the  difficulties  of  a 
boisterous  navigation,  and  all  the 
dangers  of  continued  teoapesta. 
The  colonies  have  in  like  manner 
been  successfully  supplied  with  pro- 
visions, by  squadrons  of  frigates 
and  corvettes,  which,  while  ihej 
fulfilled  that  important  object,  had, 
like  the  squadron  that  went  to 
Corfu,  the  advantage  of  making 
prizes  of  a  great  number  of  the 
enemy's  ships,  richly  laden.  In 
India,  prizes  to  the  value  of  15 
millions  have  been  the  result  of  the 
cruises  of  our  frigates,  one  of 
which  only  surrendered,  and  that 
after  a  glorious  contest,  against  a 
superior  force. — Our  cruiserSf  in 
all  parts  of  the  worl(l>  and  above 
all  m  the  seas  of  India,  and  Gna- 
daloupe,  have  proved  themselTes 
formidable  to  the  enemy.  But  it  is 
not  so  much  with  a  view  to  what  it 
has  done,  as  to  what  it  may  do 
with  time,  that  our  marine  ought 
to  be  considered.  Ten  ships  of  the 
line,  constructed  in  the  docks  of 
Antwerp,  and  fitted  for  sea  many 
months  since,  are  awaiting  their 
destination.  The  flotilla  of  Bou- 
logne, kept  up  and  equipped,  is 
still  in  readiness  to  undertake  the 
operations  for  which  it  was  origin- 
ally created.  Twelve  ships  ofthe 
line,  and  as  many  frigates,  have  been 
launched  within  the  year,  and  twen- 
ty-five more,  and  as  many  frigates 
on  the  stocks,  attest  the  activity 
of  our  dock-yards.  Our  ports  are 
preserved  in  perfect  order,  and  the 
creation  of  that  of  Cherbourg  is  so 
far  advanced,  that  its  basin  may  be 
expected  to  be  in  a  state  to  contain 
squadrons  before  the  lapse  of  two 
campaigns. — Spezzia  is  about  tobe- 

Qome 
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come  a  second  Toulon.   The  anion  tfae  andof  l1mt'tioiror/iU'lu>pii 

of  almost  all  the  coast  of  the  Me-  '  henceforth  t<>  enjoy  her  asnrpatiodli 

diterranean  to  France,  secures  to  and  to  arrogate  to  herself  toe  exir 

our  arsenals  and  our  ships  abun*  elusive  poasession  of  the  seas.    Bua 

dant'  supplies  of  provisions,  storesi«  ontil  llieae  Jatter  times,  she jMiid  at 

and  men.     Venice;  Ancona,  Na-  least  some  respect  to  the  laws- of 

pies,  and  all  the  means  of  Holland  nations  $  riiei  seemed  tio  respect  thtf 

and  Italy,  are  in  motion.  rights  df  her  aUies,  and  even,  to 

The  present    War.  —  At    the  sonae  iretoms  to^mda  peaee,^  «U 

^poch  or  your  last  sitting,  gentle-  lowed  her  enemies  to  breathe.«iA 

men,  every  thing  combined  to  deli-  This  conduct  is,  however,  no  lonsct 

ver  Europe  from  its  longagitations;  suitdila  to  the  development  oi^ 

but  England,   the  enemy  of  the  system  whidi  she  can  no  longer  dia^. 

world,   still  repeated  the  cry  of  iemble.     All  who  do  noS  proupiaf 

perpetual  war,  and  war  continues,  her  interest  are  her  enemies;    Tto 

What  then  is  the  object—- what  will  abandonment  of  her  alliaaoe  'is,% 

be  the  issue?   The  object  of  this  cause  of  war;  nebtralit^  Is  a  t«k 

war  is  the  slavery  of  the  world,  by  volt ;  and  all  the  nations  that  waiat 

the  exclusive  possession  of  the  seas,  her  yoke  are  made  subject  toiMtf 

There  is  no  doubt,  that,  by  subscri-  cruel  ravages.    It  is  impoasibte  I* 

bing  treaties  of  bondage,  disgdsad  foresee  what  night  have  been  tt^h 

under  the  holy  name  of  peace,  na-  consequence  of  so  much'  asldiitil^^ 

tions  may  obtain  repose ;  bnt  this  had  not  ibrtmie,  on  oar  part,  raiasd 

shameful  repose  would  be  death,  upamaaof  asaperior  ordert  d4i^ 

In  this  alternative,  the  choice  be-  tined  to  repel  the  evila'  with  wbieft 

tween  submission  and  -  resistaneie  England  tmatena  the  worid. .  •  Hfr 

could  not  be  long  doubtful.— Tlie  had  also  to  combat  the  alUea  offibt$r 

war  which  England  has  provoked,  power  on  the  omftinent,  and-  tm 

which  she  continues  with  so  much  conquer  the  rising  enemies  riie  stUK 

pride  and  obstinacy,  is  the  termina-  ceeded  in  creating.     Always  ai^ 

tion  of  the  ambitious  system  which  tacked,always  threatened,  he  founfr 

she  has  cherished  dunng  two  cen-  it'  necessary  to  regulate  his  pofiej 

turies.    Mixing  in  the  politics  of  by  that  state  of  things^-  atid  Um 

the  continent,  she  has  succeeded  in  that  to  lay  the  contest  it  waaneoolL 

holding  Europe  in  a  perpetual  agi-  sary  to  augment  oar  fbrcea,  ami 

tation,   and    in   exciting  against  weaken  those  of  oor  enemiea.  Tlhr 

France  all  the  envious  and  jraloas  emperor,  always  pacific,  bat  always 

passions.    It  was  her  wish  to  hum-  arnoed  by  necessity,  was  not  ambiL. 

ble  or  destroy  France,  by  keeping  tioos  of  amrandizing  the  emjiiva*- 

the  people  of  the  continent  con-  Prudence  always  directed  his  viewl. 

stantly  under  arms ;  but  thus  de-  It  became  necessary  for  him  tolw* 

tachiog  the  maritime  powers,  she  lieve  our  ancient  firontieis  from  thib 

had  the  art  to  profit  from  tbe  divi-  too  near  dai^ier  of  sadden  attadfiSy 

sions  she  fomented  among  neigh-  and  to  found  thmraecmri^  OD'Uik 

hours,  in  order  to  forward  her  die-  mits  fortified  by  natOMr  wially^-k 

tant  conquests.  In  this  manner  she  became  necessary  so-  to'  sepsvalm 

extended  her  colonies,   and  aug-  Fhince,  byalliancea  from  Iter  sk 

mented  her  naval  power ;  and,  Sf  vala»  that  oven  th»a^|htof'00tobtf^, 
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ny'f  standard  never  could  alarm 
tbe  territory  of  the  empire. — Eng- 
land, defeated  in  the  disputes  she 
so  often  renewed)  pro6ted,  however, 
of  ihem  to  increase  her  wealth,  by 
the  universal  monopoly  of  com- 
merce* She  had  impoverished  her 
allies  by  wars,  in  which  they  fought 
only  for  her  interest.  Abandoned 
at  tne  moment  in  which  their  arms 
ceased  to  serve  those  interests, 
their  fate  became  the  more  indif- 
ferent to  her  as  she  preserved  some 
(M>mmercial  relations  with  them, 
even  while  she  continued  at  war 
with  France. — Even  France  her- 
self left  to  the  English  the  hope  of 
a  shameful  subjugation  to  the  want 
of  certain  objects,  the  privation  of 
which  they  believe  our  generous 
population  could  not  support.  They 
thought  that  if  they  could  not  enter 
the  territory  of  the  empire  by  their 
armSy  they  might  penetrate  its  heart 
by  a  commerce  now  become  its 
most  dangerous  enemy,  and  the 
admission  of  which  would  have  ex- 
hausted its  most  valuable  resources. 
The  genius  and  the  prudence  of 
the  emperor  have  not  overlooked 
this  danger.  Involved  in  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  continental  war,  he 
ceased  not,  however,  to  repel  from 
his  states  the  monopoly  of  English 
commerce.  He  has  since  completed 
the  measures  of  an  effectual  resist- 
ance. No  one  can  now  be  de- 
ceived on  this  subject,  since  the 
English  have  declared  this  new 
kind  of  war,  all  the  ports  of  the 
continent  are  blockaded,  the  ocean 
is  interdicted  to  every  neutral  ship 
which  will  not  pay  to  the  British 
treasury  a  tribute  which  is  meant 
to  be  imposed  on  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  globe. — To  this  law  of 
slavery  other  nations  have  replied 
by  means   of  a  reprisal   and   by 


wishes  for  the  annihilation  of  such 
a  tyranny  .—The  English  nation  has 
separated  itself  from  every  other 
nation.  England  is  fixed  ia  this  si- 
tuation. All  her  social  relations 
with  the  continent  are  suspended. 
She  is  smitten  by  the  excommuni- 
cation which  she  has  herself  pro- 
voked.— The  war  will  henceforth 
consist  in  repelling  from  all  points 
the  English  commerce,  and  in  em- 
ploying all  the  means  calculated  to 
promote  that  end.  France  has 
energetically  concurred  in  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  monopoly  of  com- 
merce ;  she  has  resigned  herself  (o 
privations  which  long  habits  mifst 
have  rendered  more  painful.  Some 
branches  of  her  agriculture  and  her 
industry  have  suffered,  and  stUl 
suffer,  but  the  prosperity  of  tbe 
great  body  of  the  nation  iB  nojt  sit 
fected :  she  is  familiarized  with  ^t 
transitory  state,  the  hard&hlp  of 
which  she  beholds  without  fei^. 
The  allies  of  France,  and  the 
United  States,  sacrifice  like  her, 
and  with  a  resolution  equally  gen^B- 
roiis,  their  private  convenienciet. 
England  was  on  the  eve  of  the  Pio- 
ment  when  her  exclusiop  fr/ofq  the 
continent  was  about  to  be  consmn- 
mated:  but  she  availed  herself  of 
the  last  circumstance  to  spread  the 
genius  of  evil  over  Spain,  and  to 
excite  in  that  unhappy  country  all 
the  rage  of  furious  passiops.  She 
has  sought  for  alliances  eveq  in 
support  of  the  inquisition^  ^d 
even  in  the  roost  barbarous  preju- 
dices. Unhappy  people,  to  whom 
do  you  confide  your  destiny  ?  Tp 
the  contemners  of  all  moral  obliga- 
tions—to the  enemies  of  your  reli- 
gion—to those  who,  violating  their 
promises,  have  elevatecj  on  yopr 
territory  a  monument  of  their  iny* 
pudencci  an  affront,  the  impunity 

of 
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of  which  for  above  a  century,  to  dictate  the  conditions  of  a  glori- 
would  bear  testimony  against  your  ous  retreat?  In  preparing  for  a 
courage,  if  the  weakness  of  your  new  struggle  against  our  only  eno- 
governnient  had  not  been  alone  to  my,  the  emperor  has  done  all  that 
blame.  You  ally  yourself  with  was  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
the  English,  who  tfave  so  often  of  peace  on  the  continent.  He 
wounded  your  pride  and  your  in-  must  reckon  upon  it  without  doubt, 
dependence,  who  have  so  long  ra-  inasmuch  as  Austria,  the  only 
vished  from  you,  by  open  violence,  power  which  could  disturb  it,  has 
and  even  in  time  of  peace,  the  given  the  strongest  assurances  of 
commerce  of  your  colonies ;  who,  her  disposition,  in  recalling  her 
in  order  to  intimate  to  you  their  ambassador  from  London,  and  de- 
prohibition  of  your  neutrality,  sisting  from  all  political  communi- 
caused  their  decrees  to  be  preceded  cation  with  England.— Still  Austria 
by  the  plunder  of  your  treasures,  had  recently  made  armaments,  but 
and  the  massacre  of  your  naviga-  they  took  place  certainly  without 
tors ;  who,  in  fine,  have  covered  any  hostile  intention.  Prudence, 
Europe  with  proofs  of  their  con-  nevertheless,dictatedenergeticmea"» 
tempt  for  their  allies,  and  for  the  sures  of  precaution.  The  armies 
deceitful  promises  they  h^d  made  of  Germany  and  Italy  are  strength- 
to  them.  You  will  without  doubt  ened  by  levies  of  the  new  con- 
recover  from  your  error.  You  scription.  The  troops  of  the  con- 
will  then  groan  for  the  new  per&-  federation  of  the  Rhine  are  cooif- 
dies  that  are  reserved  for  you.  But  plete,  well  organized,  and  disci- 
how  much  blood  will  flow  before  plined. — One  hundred  thousand  of 
this  tardy  return  to  your  senses  ?  the  grand  army  leave  the  Prussiaa 
The  English,  hitherto  absent  from  states  to  occupy  the  camp  at  Bou- 
all  great  conflicts,  try  a  new  for-  logne,  while  Denmark,  henceforth 
tune  on  the  continent.  They  un-  safe  from  any  English  invasion, 
garrison  their  island,  and  leave  it  is  evacuated  by  our  troops,  which 
almost  without  defence,  in  the  pre^  are  concentrated  and  centralizing^ 
sence  of  an  enterprising  and  va-  themselves.  Before  the  end  of  Ja- 
liant  king,  who  commands  a  French  nuary,  the  battalions  withdrawn  to 
army,  and  who  has  already  snatched  Spain  will  be  replaced  on  the  banks 
from  them  the  strong  position  of  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Rhine. — Those 
the  island  of  Caprea.  What  then  which  queUed  Ital}^  last  year,  re- 
will  be  the  fruit  of  their  efforts  ?  turn  to  their  former  destination.-— 
Can  they  hope  to  be  able  to  ex-  Such,  messieurs,  is  the  external  91- 
clude  the  French  from  Spain  aiid  tuation  of  France. — In  the  interi- 
Portugai  ?  Can  the  success  be  or,  the  greatest  order  in  ^11  part^ 
doubtful  ?  The  emperor  himself  of  the  administration,  importanlt 
will  command  his  invincible  legions,  ameliorations,  a  great  number  of 
What  a  presage  does  the  heroic  new  institutions,  have  pxcited  tjjp 
army  (if  Portugal  offer  to  us,  which,  gratitude  of  the  people.-r^The 
struggling  against  double  its  force,  creation  of  titles  of  nobility  hav^ 
has  been  able  to  raise  trophies  of-  environed  the  throne  with  a  new 
victory  on  the  very  land  where  it  splendor.  This  system  cfegt^ 
fought  to  such  disadvantage,  and  in  all  hearts  a  laudable  ^mulatio^. 

It 
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It  pcrpcdintes  the  recollection  of  sow  distrust  and  jealousy  in  the 
the  most  illustrious  services  paid  by  councils  of  those  who  are  com- 
the  most  honourable  reward.— -The  bined  to  resist  her  oppressions :  and  . 
clergy  have  distinguished  thcm«  if,  among  the  nations  which  groan 
selves  by  their  patriotism,  and  by  under  the  tyranny  of  French  alli- 
their  attachment  to  their  sovereign  ance,  or  among  those  which  main- 
and  their  duties.  Respect  to  the  tain  against  France  a  doubtful  and 
ministers  of  the  altar,  who  honour  precarious  independence,  there 
religion  by  a  devotion  so  pure,  and  should  be  any  which  even  now  are 
virtues  so  disinterested !— The  ma-  balancing  between  the  certain  ruin 
gistrates  of  all  classes  every  where  of  a  prolonged  inactivity,  and  the 
aid,  with  their  utmost  efforts,  the  contingent  dangers  of  an  effort  to 
views  of  the  sovereign  and  the  save  themselves  from  that  ruin  ;  to 
people,  by  their  zeal  facilitate  the  nations  so  situated  the  delusive 
operation  of  their  authority,  and  prospect  of  a  peace  between  Grreat 
by  the  manifestation  of  the  most  Britain  and  France  could  not  fail 
affecting  sentiments,  exalt  the  car-  to  be  peculiarly  injurious.  Their 
riage  and  ardour  of  the  troops. —  preparations  might  be  relaxed  by 
Soldiers,  magistrates,  citizens,  all  the  vain  hope  of  returning  tran- 
have  but  one  object,  the  service  of  quill ity ;  or  their  purpose  shaken 
the  state;  but  one  sentiment,  that  by  the  apprehension  of  being  left 
of  admiration  for  the  sovereign;  to  contend  alone. — That  such  was, 
but  one  desire,  that  of  seeing  hea-  in  fact,  the  main  object  of  France 
yen  watch  over  his  days,  too  just  a  in  the  proposals  transmitted  to  his 
recompense  for  a  monarch  who  has  majesty  from  Erfurth,  his  majesty 
no  other  thought,  no  other  ambi-  entertained  a  strong  persuasion.^— 
tion,  than  those  of  the  happiness  But  at  a  moment  when  results  so 
and  the  glory  of  the  French  nation,  awful  from  their  importance,  and  ' 
so  tremendous  from  their  uncer- 
tainty, might  be  depending  upon 
The  King  of  Great  Britain  and  the  decision  of  peace  or  war,  the 
Ireland's  Declaration  respecting  king  felt  it  due  to  himself  to  ascer- 
the  Overtures  of  France  and  tain,  beyond  the  possibility  of 
Russia.  Bated  Westminster^  doubt,  the  views  and  intentions  of 
Dec.  15,  1 808.  his  enemies.— It  was  difficult  for  his 

THE  overtures  made  to  his  ma-  majesty  to  believe,  that  the  empe- 

jesty  by  the  governments  of  ror  of  Russia  had  devoted  himself 

Russia  and  of  France  have  not  led  so  blindly  and  fatally  to .  the  yio- 

to  negotiation ;  and  the  intercourse  lence  and  ambition  of  the  power 

to  which  those  overtures  gave  rise  with  which  his  imperial  majesty  had 

being  terminated,  his  majesty  thinks  unfortunately  become  allied,  as  to 

it  right  thus  promptly  and  publicly  be  prepared  openly   to  abet  the 

to  make  known  its  termination. —  usurpation  of  the  Spanish  monar- 

The  continued  appearance  of  a  ne-  chy ;    and    to    acknowledge  and 

gotiation,   when   peace   has  been  maintain    the    right  assumed   by 

found  to  be  utterly  unattainable,  France,   to  depose  and   imprison 

could  be  advantageous  only  to  the  friendly  sovereigns,  and  forcibly  to 

enemy  .—It  might  enable  France  to  transfer  to  herself  the  allegiance  of 

independent 
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mis 


independent  nations.  Whoi  there*  inadmistible  and  u»nItiag,iU>Widr- 

fore  it  was  proposed  to  his  majesty  tetoni^ment  as  ii;eU  as  ffkh  ipriai 

to  enter  into  negociation  for  a  ge«  his  majissty  has  peceived  from-thtt 

neral  peace,   in  concert  with  his  emperor  of  Russia  a  rejdy^.riiiiQapr 

majesty's  allies,  and  to  treat  either  m  e^^ct,  although  leu  indiecerow 

on  the  basis  of  the  uti  potsidetU  in  tone  and  maanec    Theemperov 


(heretofore  the  subject  of  so  mnch 
controversy),  or  on  any  other ba« 
sis,  consistent  with  justice,  honour^ 
and  equality,  his  majesty- deter- 
mined to  meet  this  seeming  fairness 
and  moderation,  with  fairness  and 
moderation,  on  his  majesty's  part, 


of  Russia  also  stigmatises  as  **  ini 
**  surrectiotf,''  the  glorious  eflbrtf 
of  the  SpanisV  people  in  behalf  ef* 
their  legitinnite  soTereign^  and  ui 
defence  of  the  in^p^denee  of 
their  country ;  ^  thus  givins  •  Ibo 
sanction  of  his  imperim  oaiQest^ 


real  and  sincere.—- The  king  pro*'  authority  to  an  usurnaiicm.  wbiok 

fessed  his  readiness  to  enter  into  has  no  parallel  in  theolstoffyof  tha 

such  negociation  in  concurrence  world.— The  Uog  would  iseadHjir 

with    his   allies ;    and   undertook  -have  embraced  ain  opportuBity  af 

forthwith  to  communicate  to  them  negociation»  whidi  mi^iiare  aCv 

the  proposals  which   his  majesty  forded  any  hope  or  proq[KiGi.'el.*^ 

had  received.    But  as  his  majesty  peace,  compatible  with  justieftaiHl 

was  not  connected  with  Spain  bya  i^ith  honoofft    Hn  mafatydeephp 

formal  treaty  of  alliance,,  his  ma^'  laments  an  issuei  byi which  th^atie» - 

jesty  thought  it  necessary  to  de4  ferings  of- Europe  are  aggimteA 

clare,  that  the  engagements  whkdfr  and  prolonged.    But  ocfitlier  jtt# 

he  had  contracted,  inthe&ceof  honOiir of hiamajestyb  Qorlihegiij^;, 

the  world,  with  that  nation,  were  nerosity  of^  the^-  ftitish  ^aaliQiliir 

considered  by  his  majesty  as  no  len  would  admit  his  roajesty^ff^ooiiaeuM 

sacred,  and  no  less  binding  upon  ing  to  commence  ft(n^;oeiat]on,bj^ 

his  niajesty,  than  the  most  solemn  the  abandonment  of  a  brare.  and 

treaties ;  and  to  express  bis  maj^t-  loyal  people,  who  are  contending 

ty's  just  confidence  that  the  go*  for  the  preservation  of- all  that  & 

vernment  of  Spain,  acting  in  the  4aar  to  man ;:  and  whose  esetttooa  . 

name  of  his  catholic  majesty  Feri-  in  a  cause  so  unqueationablyr.jorty. 

dinand  VII.  was  understood  to  be  his  majesty  haa  aelemnly  pledged 

a  party  of  the  negociation.— The  himself  to  sustain. 
reply  returned  by  France  to  this  • :  i 

proposition  of  his  majesty  casts  off 
at  once  the  thin  disguise,  which  had 
been  assumed  for  a  momentary  pur* 
pose;  and  displays,  with  less  than 
ordinary  reserve,  the  arrogance  and 
injustice  of  that  government.  The 
universal  Spanish  nation  is  described 
by  the  degrading  appellation  of 
"  the    Spanish   insurgents:"    an(l 


the  FormtUion  ofu  MilMi  4^ 
Howmr,  daUd  Rayai  PMc9  pf 
Arm^uezy  Nov.  £9,-  ISOSi      -^ 


to  the  Spanish  people.tfie;gr«a* 
obligation  they  «re  undeiv  to^dMif 
the  demand  for  the  admission  Of  ver  themselves  irom  -ih*  alaireni 
the  government  of  Spain  as  a  party  which  threatens  tbem»  a&dvhitfi: 
to  any  negociation,  is  rejected  f»   m  already^  suffiared  bji.  thekumel 

amiable 
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•miablo  monorch,  and  the  whole 
royal  family,  from  the  most  pow- 
erful, cunning,  and  perfidious  of 
tyrants.  Although  the  continental 
powers  of  Europe,  all  subdued 
and  held  in  great  subjection,  more 
by  the  subtle,  sordid,  and  immoral 
policy  of  the  tyrant,  than  by  the 
force  of  his  arms,  cannot  aid  us 
directly  by  robi-liing,  or  declaring 
war  against  the  common  oppressor, 
yet  they  assist  us  indirectly  and 
passively,  by  engajjing  a  great  part 
of  his  armies  in  the  keeping  in  obe- 
dience some  of  them,  and  watching 
the  others.  All  of  them,  even 
France  herself,  have  their  atten- 
tion fixed  upon  Spain,  hoping  from 
its  intrepid  inhabitants,  liberty  and 
independence.  As  soon  as  the 
S()aniards  shall  have  shaken  the  su- 
periority of  their  opposcrs,  not 
one  of  them  will  fail  to  take  up 
arms  for  his  annihilation ;  because 
not  one  of  them  will  fail  to  behold 
his  black  intrigues  laid  bare  and 
frustrated,  or  to  convince  himself 
that  the  terrifying  opinion  hitherto 
entertained  ofhispowery  has  been 
more  the  effect  of  the  artifices,  by 
which  he  has  been  able  to  seduce 
tbcm,  than  by  the  number,  skill, 
and  valour  of  his  troops.  But 
upon  us  is  imposed  the  duty,  and 
to  us  is  reserved  the  glory  of  stri- 
king the  first  blow.  To  us,  Spa- 
niards, Providence  has  left  the  al- 
ternative of  being  the  first  people 
of  Europe,  and  the  deliverers  of 
all  of  them,  or  of  being  the  most 
wretched  of  slaves.  The  general 
will  of  all  has  been  long  pro- 
nounced, in  the  most  solemn  and 
expressive  manner.  Almost  alto- 
gether disarmed,  our  best  resources 
dispersed  and  disorganized ;  our 
marine  destroyed;  our  enemies 
masters  of  the  capital,  and  of  the 


most  important  fortresses ;  die  te* 
tion  impoverished,  social  virtiie 
despised,  our  manners  corruptedf 
and  vice  enthroned,  we  have  in  an 
instant  recovered  our  ancient  digni* 
ty  and  character,  vanquished  obsta- 
cles which  could  yield  only  to  pS" 
triotic  heroism.  While  we  believed 
that  our  public  disorders  might  bo 
ephemeral,  b&ing  accidental,  and 
produced  by  the  blind  confidence 
of  our  sovereign  in  a  perverse  &• 
vourite,  our  innate  loyalty  oblieed 
us  to  endure  them  with  resignation 
and  constancy ;  but  no  sooner  did 
we  clearly  perceive  that  the  ty- 
rant of  France  sought  to  avail  him- 
self of  those  disorders,  in  order  to 
enslave  us,  as  he  had  enslaved  our 
sovereign — in  order  to  entangle  as 
in  the  same  toils  in  which  he  had 
already  caught  Italy^  Hollandi 
Switzerland,  and  the  greater  part 
of  Germany,  and  in  order  to  con- 
vert our  robust  and  honourable 
arms  into  vile  instruments  of  his 
ambition  and  rapacitv-^then  it  was 
that  all  our  provmces,  cities* 
towns,  and  villages,  as  if  on  ft 
sudden  they  had  awakened  from  a 
profound  lethargy,  recollected  their 
imprescriptible  rights,  and  reco* 
vered  all  the  energy  necessary  to 
defend  and  preserve  them.  In  the 
short  space  of  eight  days,  every 
Spaniard,  animated  by  an  enthusi- 
asm as  ardent  as  patriotic,  resrived 
to  perish  or  take  vengeance  of  the 
tyrant ;  and  Providence  instantly 
favoured  their  just  and  valorous 
determination.  The  satellite  of 
oppression,  who  had  till  then  arro- 
gated to  themselves  the  epithet  of 
invincible,  were  finally  conquerftdf 
for  the  first  time  pursued,  hanted 
like  wild  bears,  and  obliged  to  take 
refuge  either  in  the  recesses  of  tbft 
FyrenneeSi  or  in  the  strong  places 

which 
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whidl  kM  bedft  kutrpHsed  by  the 
base  tM  of  fraady  perfidy,  and 
tireason.  But,  Spanilu^s,  it  l^  still 
to  be  seen  whether  these  first  and 
brave  efforts  of  your  ralour  are  to 
resemble  the  sudden  flashes  of  an 
expiriog  torch,  or  the  first  flame  of 
a  pile,  whose  fire,  growing  evetf 
instant  more  luminous  and  active^ 
does  not  cease  till  it  has  no  sub- 
stance to  devour.  The  first  woidd 
take  place  were  you  to  prefer  your 
apparent  and  individual  interesti  to 
the  public  welfare,  which  is  truly 
substantial— if  you  suffer  yourselvei 
to  be  misled  by  selfishness,  or  dit* 
tracted  by  private  passions-^— if  you 
divide  yourselves  into  factions  or 
parties — and,  in  a  word,  if  T^u  are 
not  convinced  that  it  is,  above  all 
thingsj  indispensably  necessary  that 
you  should  make  great  sacrifices^  la 
order  to  complete  your  great  ea^ 
terprise,  and  one  day  enjoy  die 
glory  you  are  to  reap  wHh  it.  Ift 
this  enterprise  your  derice  diiHiM 
be,  die  or  conquer.  Bat  yott  Wilt 
overcome  all  obstacles^  if  you  ai* 
sert  and  boldly  maintain  this  tout 
irrevocable  resolution ;  for  neither 
does  fortune  generally  forsake  thoae 
who  meet  danger  with  unalAkeii 
firmness,  nor  can  God  dteny  hie 
aid  to  those  who  purpose  to  defefid 
his  cause  with  sound  and  delibeirate 
resolution.  Spaniards,  do' not  doubt 
it.  War  ought  to  be  hen<^6rftll 
your  chief  element.  Y6&c  etadee>4 
vours  should  be  directed  to  the 
maintaining  of  it  with  intrepidity 
and  confstancy ;  and  whatever  m 
capable  of  weakening  those  efi^Hg. 
you  should  cfonsider  as  the  first  link 
in  the  chain  of  your  future  slayeryj 
and  as  impediments  to  the  delivery 
of  your  adored  Ferdinand.— In  hn 
name,  and  af^er  the  maturest  exa« 
inination;    the    supreme    centrd 


jtmt*  htM  resdl^redi^tliek^  betfflt* 

the  increaaiflg  nmiAeinl  df  tt0^ 
already  isoiistitated  aad'eVen 
nised,  and  which  are  now 
towards  the  Pyrennees,  to 
attack,  aAd  drive  away  the 
SdO,000  wfkrriora  shall  foe  enlist^^ 
organised,  and  instructed  in  anui^ 
agreeably  to  the  rules  prMeribed  ift 
tw  rqplIationiandprdviBiontiHIiidb 
are  to  be  published  fi^r  "that  piin»^ 
pose.— »But  at  jthe  fame  time  that 
fiis  majesty  flatters  himself  that 
those  forisesi  added  to  those  whidi 
will  be  furnished  by  the  English 
and  Portuguese,  #or  aUies,  wul  bi 
able  to  dMtroy  his  mortal  eneiiitji 
he  foresees,  at  the  same  time,  tw 
great  convennsnoe,  and  eve*  ■eceai  ■ 
Mty  theris  will  be  that  iaike  Mir«i». 
lN>lis,  and  in  all  tfie  farolrittoeewMdl^ 
retoaili  wliMut  gfwrisoii  or  aMaid; 
ibtoe^  tfiefe  khoold'be  nted  kijH* 
bsdiesi  hilfeMfted  iii  )f/HiHfMi^ 
dlioiter%  and  ctiipMd  of  aheatiDgf 
baddMy  dMittel^'  «Bd  eviUH^ 
pbsed  'persMs^  «rke  mhj  porpoiiiF 
to  satiate  thliijr  ambition  or  ta|pMIV^ 
by  distwWag  the  pubRe  tra&qm*' 
litjr.  Honour,  union,  frateraitjrt' 
fbi^getfoliiesi  of  injury^  m  disiegemd' 
of  what  is  or  what  we  may  maef 
due  to  OB,  internal  and  msitdu  peiee 
and  eonco^tt  atno^g  the  dtuetv, 
akkd,  in  a  "wofd,  aD  the  Tinaee^ 
which  constitate  true  patriotittti^' 
these  iure  Uie  ptanks  wmeh  ^donet'' 
c&n  save  at  Mtn  the  ChhMilmfai|^ 
shipwreck.  The  anggeatiena  aii# 
discoone^  wbiel^i^iht  stifle  alMk 
make  cool  these  virtiies«  ^oid«^ . 
so  many  liemlotk  tajm  fMeght  WW 
deaths  so  nteny  hiddcte  ihiieMt 
placed  by  ikialioe  or  iaspnfaiWtlBitf 
our  path,  on  Ike  bn&k  eJF  -^tber 
prectptce."**kTe-  f^Mrtr^  fhta^ieilk 
rirtoea,  and  mUttti*  ^thMnflKlgr  far 
aU  the  ta#ai,Hi<ai^ertyi>Jto  *m 
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larger ;  to  impose  awe  upon  rob- 
bers, and  apprehend  deserters,  and 
to  prevent,  by  prompt  and  inevit- 
able punishment,  the  multiplication 
of  cnmes,  his  majesty  has  resolved, 
that  in  all  the  towns  of  the  king- 
dom which  are  outot'the  theatre  of 
war,  there  shall  be  raised  bodies  of 
militia  of  honour  (milicias  honra- 
das),  according  to  certain  rules  and 
regulations. 


Deposition  of  the  Pope, 

HIS  majesty  the  king  of  Sicily 
has  caused  to  be  published 
the  different  notes  that  passed 
between  the  secretaries  of  his 
holiness  and  Mons.  Lefebvre,  the 
French  charge  d'affaires,  and 
genera]  MioUis,  who  in  February 
last  took  possession  of  the  city  of 
Kome,  under  the  pretext  of  ex- 
pelling those  whom  he  denomina- 
ted "  The  Neapolitan  Brigands.** 
The  notes  are  preceded  by  a  very 
impartial  dissertation  on  the  cir- 
cumstances whereby  France  has 
lately  acquired  such  power  and 
consequence  amongst  the  European 
states. 

The  1  St  note  is  dated  from  the 
Palais  Quirinal,  from  cardinal  Pam- 
fili  to  M.  Lefebvre,  and  is  dated 
the  2nd  of  March.  It  complains  in 
the  most  glowing  language  of  the 
French  commandant,  in  forcibly 
depriving  the  chevalier  Altieri  of 
the  government  of  Rome ;  of 
placing  a  guard  at  the  post-office, 
and  opening  all  the  letters,  in  defi- 
ance of  the  public  law ;  of  forci- 
bly incorporating  the  Papal  troops 
with  those  of  France,  and  placing 
guards  on  all  the  printing-houses, 
and  thereby  depriving  his  holiness 
of  tlie  liberty  of  the  press. 

The  2nd  note  is  from  the  same 


cardinal  to  Lefebvre,  rensonstrat- 
ing,  in  the  name  of  his  holinesSf 
against  the  proceedings  of  the 
French  commander  in  imprisooin^ 
and  threatening  the  officers  of  hu 
holiness  with  banishment,  because 
they  were  adverse  to  unite  witk 
the  French  against  the  inclination 
of  their  sovereign. 

The  3rd  note  is  written  by  the 
secretary  of  his  holiness  to  such 
cardinals  as  were  ordered  by  the 
French  to  quit  the  papal  dominions. 

The  4th  note  is  from  cardinal 
Gabriel  li  to  Lefebvre,  complaining 
of  the  behaviour  of  the  French  in 
imprisoning  and  banishing  of  other 
cardinals,  natives  of  Italy,  as  well 
as  of  Naples. 

The  5th  note  requires  the  trea- 
surer of  his  holiness  to  give  two 
cardinals  banished  to  the  north  of 
Italy  1,000  ecus  each. 

The  6th  note  is  from  cardinal 
Gabrielli  to  Lefebvre,  complaining 
of  the  French  officers  having  seized 
a  number  of  the  papal  troops,  and 
confining  them,  and  requiring  their 
liberation. 

The  7th  note  is  from  the  same 
to  the  same,  signifying  that  after 
the  forced  incorporation  of  the 
Italian  and  French  troops,  his 
holiness  had  caused  those  of  his 
troops  who  still  remained  faithful 
to  him  to  wear  a  cockade  different 
from  the  rest,  that  the  public  might 
not  ascribe  to  him  the  excesses  of 
the  French. 

The  8th  note  is  from  M.  Cbam- 
pagny,  addressed  to  cardinal  Ca- 
prara.  It  calls  upon  the  pope  to 
declare  war  against  England,  and 
in  the  event  of  his  refusing  to  do 
so,  threatens  to  overturn  the  go« 
vernment,  and  to  establish  an- 
other, which  will  make  common 
cause  with  Italy  and  Naples  against 
the  common  enemy. 
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Character  of  the  4ate  Counias  qf 

Bath. 

HENRIETTA  Laura  Pulteaey; 
Countess  of  Bath,  was  de- 
scended, 1^  her  mother,  in  a  direct 
line  from  Daniel  Pulteney,  brother 
to  the  great  Earl  of  Bath.  Bj  the 
failure  of  male  issue  in  the  Polte^ 
ney  family,  her  mother  became 
heiress-at*  law  to  their  large fortupe; 
the  whole  of  which  on  the  death  of 
her  father,  the  late  sir  William  Pul- 
teney,  devolved  on  lady  Bath. 

Illustrious  by  birth  and  fortune, 
but  more  illustrious  by  those  vir- 
tues which  are  tiie  bond  of  union 
among  mankind,  her  character  was 
early  marked  by  those  traits  of  be- 
nevolence which  distinguished  her 
from  such  as  are  only  rich  and 
great.  In  the  first  impulse  of  in- 
fantine sensibility  she  would  at-^ 
tempt  to  give  the  shoes  and  stock- 
ings from  her  own  feet,  to  the  beg- 
gars at  the  door  of  her  mother's 
carriage.  This  amiable  principle 
so  favoured  by  nature,  was  never 
checked  bv  education.  She  enter- 
ed into  the  bustle  of  fashionable 

Vol.  L. 


life,  glowing  with  all  the  finer  feel* 
ingsof humanity;  and,  afker  having 
tasted  its  enjoyments,  perhaps  with 
all  the  gaiety,  certainly  with  all  the 
innocence  of  youth,  she  retired 
from  its  allurements  with  those 
feelings  unimpaired. 

It  was  during  the  tedJk>us  hoars 
of  sickness  that  she  first  turned  het 
thoughts  to  those  more  serious  stu* 
dies  and  acquirements  which  enable 
the  mind  to  retire  into  itself  with 
complacency.  Awakened  to  a  sense 
of  the  most  trifling  deficiencies,  she 
cultivated  habits  of  application  and 
business,  which  evinced  that  she 
possessed  a  strength  of  mind  equal 
to  the  goodness  of  her  heart.  In 
the  exclusive  management  of  hatat 
very  large  estates,  she  never  dgned 
a  paper  without  perusing  it,  and 
frequently  correcting  the  mistakes 
of  her  lawyers.  A  degree  of  ex- 
actness  and  assiduity  incompatible 
with  a  fashionable  life;  whidi 
indeed  she  was^  in  every  respebt; 
above; 

An  almost  uninterrupted  con^ 
tin\iance  of  ill-health  rendered  her 
Retirement  at  last  equsl  to  9  perfect 

A  seclusion 
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sccliiftion  from  the  world.  From 
this  time,  to  form  a  proper  estimate 
of  her  character  wc  must  put  away 
those  idcus  which  accompany  our 
reflections  on  the  virtues  of  the 
rich  and  noble.  We  are  Dot. to 
weigh  some  occasional  acts  v^he- 
ncvolence  against  a  life  of  hahitual 
dissipation,  or  indolent  lui^ury; 
the  strict  or  ostentatious  observ- 
ance of  some  moral  duties  ikgainst 
the  indulgence  of  peculiar  irail  ties; 
religion,  with  all  th&  trappings  of 
vanity ;  and  charity,  with  all  the 
incense  of  applause  :  but  we  must 
consider  the  unwearied  exercise  of 
all  these  virtues  during  long  tedious 
years  of  solitude  and  sickness. 

The  weakness  and  even  the  hu- 
manity of  our  nature,  when  with- 
drawn from  the  cheering  intercourse 
of  society,  requires  some  object  on 
which  to  rest  its  sufferings ;  some 
period  of  hope,  however  distant, 
when  its  sorrows  shall  be  done 
away.  Lady  Bath  found  this  object 
in  religion,  this  hope  in  the  firm 
assurance  of  a  future  life.  "  You 
do  well,"  said  she  to  one  who  visited 
her  in  her  last  illness,  **  to  come 
80  far  to  see  a  sick  friend ;  it  is  by 
such  actions  as  these  we  prepare 
ourselves  for  another  world,  which 
is  all  in  all." 

Her  devotion,  though  ardent,  was 
simple  and  unobtrusive,  and  if  it 
partook  of  the  glow  of  enthusiasm, 
It  had  none  of  the  austerity  of  bi- 
gotry or  gloominess  of  superstition. 
When  she  spoke  of  her  religion, 
it  was  the  overflowing  of  a  grateful 
heart,  eager  to  communicate  to 
others  a  share  in  those  blessings  it 
deemed  most  precious. 

For  those  who  differed  from  her» 
self  in  belief  or  practice,  she  had 
only  pity ;  for  those  who  injured 
her,  onlry  forgiveness.    In  her  dis* 


position,  religion  had  no  obstacles 
to  overcome.  It  conseouently  im* 
bibcd  neither  pride  nor  bitterness* 
The  finer  feelings  of  the  soul  were 
not  blunted,  nor  the  milk  of  hu- 
man kindness  soured  by  the  con- 
tinual contest  between  duty  and 
inclination  :  nor  did  offended  na- 
ture seek  to  compensate  its  sacri- 
fices by  the  self-homage  of  spiritual 
pride. 

Love  and  charity  towards  our 
fellows  is  the  first  approach  to  the 
Supreme  Being ;  and  it  is  then  only 
we  worship  Him,  when  our  hearts* 
expand  with  benevolencci  and  are 
raised  to  Him  as  our  common 
Father :  the  great  bond  of  social 
feeling  and  idSection  upon  eartbe 
This  was  truly  the  principle  of  that 
amiable  character,  we  now  attempt 
to  describe.  She  loved  her  God 
in  heaven,  as  her  fellow  greatures 
on  earth ;  and  in  such  feelings  no 
bitterness  could  dwell. 

To  a  casual  observer,  constant 
habits  of  seclusion  might  seem  t» 
have  tinged  her  temper  with  Bie« 
lancholy  ;  but  in  the  few  moments 
she  could  steal  from  indisposition, 
her  spirits  had  an  appearance  not 
only  of  cheerfulness  but  gaiety,  widi 
a  now  of  conversation  enriched 
with  anecdotes  in  a  style  of  naivetfi 
and  elegance  not  unworthy  the  br3« 
liant  societies  of  whichshe  had  been 
a  member.  Her  education,  chiefly 
in  France,  had  given  her  a  taste  for 
polite  literature ;  and  there  wove 
few  works  of  celebrity  in  either 
that  language  or  her  own,  which 
she  had  not  only  read,  but  of  which 
she  was  capable  of  judging.  When 
we  add  to  this,  the  most  unas* 
suming  simplicity  of  manners,  the 
most  unaTOcted  good-nature,  a. 
strength  of  mind  to  know  and 
to  discern,  and  a  heart  to  ftel,  we 

shall 
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shall  look  round  with  a  sigh,  to 
think,  that  the  choice  of  death  is 
not  biassed  by  the  feelings  and 
wishes  of  mankind. 

She  died  at  Brighton,  July  14th, 
180S,  aged  41  ;  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  A  long  train 
of  her  illustrious  connections  fol- 
lowed her  to  the  grave;  but  the 
real  mourners  were  the  poor  and 
unfriended,  who  felt  that  they  had 
lost  their  benefactress. 


Character  of  William  Wilkie,  D,D* 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
in  the  University  of  St,  Andrews  ; 
Author  of  the  Epigoniad  ;  a  Vo' 
lume  of  Fables  ;  and  a  Dream ^ 
in  the  manner  of  Spenser, 


THOUGH  Dr.  Wilkie  was  ex- 
ceedingly  admired  by  all  who 
knew  him,  and  were  capable  of  es- 
timating his  learning  and  genius  as 

a  philosopher,  a  poet,  and  a  man  of    into  the  geniusof  the  times  of  whicb 
wit ;  his  character  is,  perhaps,  less    he  writes,  and  the  very  soul  of  Ho- 


eing rays  of  science,  has  died  a  na« 
tural  death.  The  last  efforts  in 
this  way,  at  all  respectable,  are* 
the  Leonidas  of  Glover,  the  Henri-* 
ade  of  Voltaire,  and  Wilkie's  Epi- 
goniad. Still,  however,  the  admi- 
rable genius  of  Wilkie  might  have 
been  better  employed;  notwith* 
standing  all  that  he  says  in  his  pre^ 
face  to  the  Epigoniad,  universally 
allowed  to  be  a  piece  of  masterly 
criticism.  There  are  few,  it  10 
presumed,  who  can  work  up  their 
imagination,  or  be  so  wrought 
upon  by  others,  as  to  feel  any  in- 
terest in  the  characters  or  fortunet 
of  the  Epigoni.  But  there  m  «^ 
one  who  does  not  admire  the  variev> 
gated  harmotiy  of  Wilkie's  versifi- 
cation, formed,  it  would  appear,  on 
the  model  of  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost,  and  of  Thomson's  Seasons; 
the  splendor  of  hb  descriptions^ 
and  the  wonderful  powers  and  ap- 
parent facility  with  which  he  enters 


generally  known  than  that  of  any 
other  man  of  our  times,  equally 
entitled  to  fame.  It  must  be  own- 
ed, that  there  is  somewhat  of  a 
whimsical  appearance  in  a  philoso- 
pher's writing  a  poem,  at  tnis  time 
of  day,  about  the  sons  of  the  Gre- 
cian heroes  who  fought  in  the  first 


mer.  He  was,  as  will  be  readily 
imagined,  a  most  excellent  Greek 
scholar.  With  the  writers  of 
Greece ;  poets,  historians,  and  phi- 
losophers, he  was  familiarly  ac- 
quainted, and  could  not  only  de- 
scribe, but  even  imitate,  the  dis- 
tinguishing turn  or  manner  of  each. 


war  against  Thebes.     In  this  age  of    His  Fables  possess  both  aptness  and 
philosophical  precision,  so  destruc-    a  beautiful  simplicity.     As  to  his 


tive  of  all  faith  in  fable  or  machinery; 
there  is  scarcely  any  kind  of  poetry 
that  is  tolerable,  except  the  sa- 
tirical and  descriptive,  this  last  in- 
cluding the  dramatic.  The  epic 
poem,  languishing  under  the  pier- 


Dream,  he  might  be  praised  for  the 
felicity  with  which  lie  has  imitated 
Spenser,  if  an  imitation  of  Spenser 
had  not  been,  as  observed  by  Mr. 
Hume,  in  his  History  of  England, 
so  easy  a  matter.* 

Dr. 

*  "  Several  writers  of  late  have  amused  themselves  in  copying  the  style  of 
Spenser,  and  no  imitation  has  been  so  indifferent  as  not.  to  bear  a  great  resem-^ 
l)lance  to  the  originaL  His  manner  is  so  peculiar,  that  it  is  almost  impoesiMe  not 
to  iranst'or  souie  portion  of  it  into  the  copy."— Afi^^.  0/  Enf^andy-otuLf,  xKv.  Ap- 
pendix. 
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Dr.  VVilkic  was  onco  urged  by 
a  friend/  (who  thought  that  the 
rare  admixture  of  a  genius  for 
poetry  and  philosophy,  in  him 
united,  auallned  him  in  a  singular 
manner  tor  such  an  undertakmg,) 
Co  write  a  didactic  poem.  This, 
however,  he  declined,  saying,  that 
he  did  not  know  of  any  one  who 
had  succeeded  in  that  species  of 
composition.  His  friend  men- 
tioned, as  an  instance  of  success, 
Lucretius : — "  Lucretius,"  said  Dr. 
Wilkie,  '<  reminds  me  of  a  cobler  I 
once  knew,  who  would  now  and 
then  take  up  his  fiddle  and  play 
himself  a  tune,  but  soon  throw  it 
aside,  and  fell  a-hammcring  again 
on  his  last.'' 

There  were  circumstances  in  Dr. 
Wiikie*s  life  which  had  a  tendency 
(o  nourish,  if  not  originally  to  im- 
plant in  his  mind,  a  turn  and  fa- 
culty for  poetry.  He  was  not 
bom  or  bred  in  a  crowded  city, 
nor  confined  to  one  occupation  or 
pursuit,  nor  to  one  set  or  circle  in 
society ;  but  in  a  villngc,  or  rather 
hamlet ;  bred  at  a  parochial  school 
in  the  country  ;  and  after  an  uni- 
versity education,  and  while  he  was 
occasionally  employed  as  a  preacher 
of  the  Gospel,  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  a  farmer :  and  all  this  in  a 
finely  variegated,  pleasant,  and  pic- 
turesi|ue  part  of  the  country.  One 
who  is  born,  and  bred,  and  lives 
chiefly  in  the  country,   possesses 


many  important  advantages  over  the 
native  and  constant  inhabitant  of  a 
town  or  city.  He  acquires*  without 
any  effort  or  study,  a  great  deal  of 
knowledge  in  natural  history,  and 
of  the  manners  and  ways  of  mea 
in  a  state  more  similar  to  those 
of  simple  and  heroic  times.  Wilkie 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  life  was 
placed  in  situations  that  gave  him 
opportunities  of  roineiing  stndy, 
with  actual  observation  on  the 
course  of  nature,  both  physical  and 
moral.  He  was  not  cranoped  by 
the  monotony  of  one  employnent, 
or  of  one  class  of  men.  His  occupa- 
tions and  acquaintance  were  finely 
and  fortunately  diversified.  By  this 
variety  his  mind  was  enrichea  and 
expanded,  as  well  as  invigorated. 

The  advantages  arising  from  the 
establishment  of  parochial  schools 
in  Scotland  are  many  and  varions. 
And  among  these,  it  is  none  of  the 
least,  that  in  many  places  a  boy 
may  receive  a  Latin,  or  what  in 
England  is  called  a  classical  educa- 
tion, by  going  to  the  parish-school 
in  the  morning,  and  returning  after 
school-hours  to  his  father's  house. 
Thus  parental  affection,  and  filial 
respect,  unavoidably  weakened  by 
the  separation  required  by  board- 
ing-schools, or  &;ram mar*  schools  in 
towns,  are  nourished  and  strength- 
ened ;  modesty  is  preserved ;  health 
is  pronioted ;  the  face  of  nature, 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasong,  die 

growth 


•  The  reverend  Mr.  John  Playfiiir,  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  uni- 
versity of  E<linburgh.  Mr.  Playfair  attracted  the  notice,  and  conciliated  the  es- 
teem of  Wilkie,  hy  the  appearances  he  made  on  the  examinations  in  the  natural 
philosophy  claas,  when  he  was  a  student  there.  And  when  he  afEerwards  became 
a  student  of  divinitv,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  teaching  his  class  for  him,  when  he 
was  indisposed,  as  he  sometimes  was.  Mr.  Playfiiir  was  first  led  into  the  paths 
of  .just  philosophy,  that  chaste,  severe,  and  sure  method  of  philosophiziiiffribr 
which  he  is  so  justly  distinguished,  by  professor  Wilkie.  Though  Mr.  Playfiivwas 
then  a  very  young  man,  there  was  no  one  among  all  the  numerous  frienos  of  Dr. 
Wilkie,  who  enjoyed  more  of  his  intimacy,  or  possessed  more  of  his  confidence' 
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growth  and  decay  of  vegetables^ 
grasses,  herbs,  plants,  and  trees, 
and  the  habits  and  economy  of  ani- 
mals, reptiles,  insects,  fishes,  birds, 
and  beasts,  ever  present  to  the  view 
of  a  youth  of  sensibility  and  genius, 
solicit  his  mind  to  mount  up  from 
such  various  and  interesting  effects, 
to  causes,  and  to  the  grand  first 
Cause — from  nature  to  the  God  of 
nature  :  an  eternal  and  all-ruling 
Mind.  His  soul  is  roused,  harmo- 
nized, and  disposed  to  contempla- 
tion, and  a  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
— Such  a  youth  was  William  Wil- 
kie ;  and  such  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  received  the  rudiments 
of  his  education,  and  his  mind 
was  formed. 

Having  learned  the  Latin  tongue 
at  the  parish-school  of  Dalmeoy  in 
West  Lothian,  in  which  parish  he 
was  born  in  1721 ;  he  was,  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  sent  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh  :  where,  in  the 
usual  space  of  three  years,  he  went 
through  the  accustomed  course  of 
philosophy  ;  and,  in  the  year  there- 
after, entered  his  name  in  the  hall, 
as  a  student  in  divinity.  During  the 
recess,  or  vacation  of  the  philoso- 
phy college,  which  took  up  from 
live  to  six  months  in  the  year,  and 
the  still  longer  vacation  of  the 
divinity  college,  he  lived,  of  course, 
in  the  family  of  his  father,  who 
was  a  respectable  farmer,  and  was 
much  employed  in  superintend- 
ing agricultural  concerns  ;  which 
at  length  devolved  on  him  wholly 
on  the  death  of  his  father :  which 
happened  nearly  at  the  time  when 
Wilkie,  having  attended  for  the 
usual  time  the  diviniiy-hall,  was  or- 
dained by  the  presbytery  of  Lin- 
lithgow, a  preacher  of  the  Gospel. 
IVeachers  of  the  Gospel,  otherwise 


called  probaiionergf  are  not  attach- 
ed to  any  particular  kirk  or  con-* 
gregation,  nor  yet  do  they  admi- 
nister the  sacraments.  They  are 
employed,  occasionally,  in  preach- 
ing, catechising,  visiting  and  ex- 
horting families,  and  frequentTy 
retained  by  ministers  of  parishes  as . 
their  assistants. 

Mr.  Wilkie  had  remained  for  tea 
years  in  this  situation  ;  in  which  it 
was  that  he  composed  the  Epigo- 
niad,  carefully  attending  at  the 
same  time  to  the  business  of  the 
farm,  on  which  his  mother  and  sis- 
ters, as  well  as  himself,  depended 
for  support ;  when  it  was  his  good 
fortune  to  be  called  to  perforin 
divine  service  one  Sunday,  the  kirk 
being  vacant  through  the  death  of 
the  minister,  at  Ratho.  In  this 
parish  lies  Hatton,  the  seat  of  the 
late  earl  of  Lauderdale,  who,  with 
his  family,  was  in  the  habit  of  at- 
tending the  church  regularly.  This 
noble  and  truly  respectable  family, 
had  waited  a  long  time  in  the  gal- 
lery appropriated  to  their  use  in 
the  church,  of  which  they  were  the 
patrons,  and  still  there  was  no  ap- 
pearance of  any  clergyman.  The 
earl  at  last  said  to  the  countess, 
"  My  dear,  1  think  we  had  better 
go  home.''  But  the  beadle,  who 
had  learned  what  his  lordship  was 
thinking  of,  came  up  to  him,  and 
said,  *<  O  my  lord,  I  see  the  mini- 
ster  coming.  There  tie  is  !  your 
lordship  may  see  him  from  the  win- 
dow.'' Here  it  is  necessary  to 
observe,  that  Wilkie  was  a  very 
great  sloven  in  his  dress.  His  wig 
sat  always  awry.  His  coat  was 
any  thing,  at  that  time,  but  fashion- 
able. He  wore  large  coarse  stock- 
ings instead  of  boots.  He  had  a 
stick  in  his  hand  instead  of  a  whip. 

He 
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He  rode  od  an  old  cart-horse,  with 
a  long  draggling  tail,  and  bis  ap- 
pearance was  altogether  grotesque 
and  ludicrous. — **  It  is  not  possi- 
ble,** said  lord  Lauderdale,  **  that 
that  chedd*  can  be  a  minister!" 
««  O,  yes  l**  the  beadle  replied,  <'  it 
is  Mr.  Wilkie."  After  psalms  and 
ft  prayer,  tlie  preacher  read  a  por« 
tion  of  the  New  Testament ;  and, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  explained  it  by 
a  comment  and  paraphrase.  Lord 
Lauderdale  was  equally  surprised 
and  delighted  with  the  extent  of 
his  knowledge  applied  not  ostenta- 
tiously (for  Wilkie  was  simplicity 
itself) »  but  in  the  most  apt  and  na- 
tural manner,  the  originality  of  his 
sentiments  and  observations,  and 
tho  copious  flow  of  his  varied  elo- 
quence. It  was  fortunate  for  Mr. 
Wilkie  that  he  had  among  his  hear- 
ers a  man  of  such  sound  taste  and 
judgment,  as  lord  Lauderdale,  and 
as  much  disposed  to  reward,  as  he 
was  capable  of  appreciating  merit. 
Afler  the  service  of  the  day  was 
over,  the  ear),  as  is  usual  with  fami- 
lies of  distinction  in  Scotland,  in- 
vited Mr.  Wilkie  to  dine  with  him, 
and  to  stay  all  night  at  Hation.  If 
he  was  delighted  with  both  his  lec- 
ture and  sermon,  he  was  still  more 
charmed  with  his  conversation. 
He  presented  him  to  the  kirk  of 
Ratho,  of  which  he  was  ordained 
minister  in  1753,  where  he  re- 
mained till  1759,  when  he  was 
chosen  professor  of  philosophy  in 
the  university  of  St.  Andrews.  '  lie 
took  a  moderate  farm  in  the  parish, 
and  was  accounted  by  all  the  fann- 
ers around,  of  which  there  was  a 


monthly  club,  in  which  Wilkie 
was  a  member,  the  most  judicioos 
and  successful  cultivator  in  the- 
country.  His  attention  was  par* 
ticularly  drawn  to  the  advmtagea 
to  be  derived  from  the  culture'  of 
potatoes,  of  which  he  iraiaed  im- 
mense quantities.  The  common 
people  in  the  neighbouring  parishes, 
who  have  a  great  detestation  of 
ministers  becoming  farmers^  called 
him  the  <*  Potatoe  minister." 

He  was  a  frequent  viaitor  at 
Hatton,  but  never  so  frequent  aa 
lord  Lauderdale,  and  all  the  fiunily 
wished    him   to  be  ,    No 

man  could  possibly  be  freer  from 
all  whimsies,  or  the  afectafion 
of  singularity,  than  Wilkie.  Yet 
it  will  generally  be  considered  ai  a 
strange  conceit,  that  he  should 
prefer  the  use  of  soiled,  to  that  of 
clean  linen.  When  lady  Lander-' 
dale  would  kindly  press  him  U^ 
stay  all  night,  he  would,  after  aome 
hesitation,  say,  *<  Yes^  my  lady^  if 
you  will  give  me  foul  sheets  to  my 
bed." 

The  earl  of  Lauderdale,  who, 
with  the  most  excellent  qualities  of 
both  head  and  heart,  united  a  de- 
gree of  humour,  would  sometimes 
amuse  himself  with  a  little  gentle 
teazing  of  Wilkie.  One  day,  after 
dinner,  the  earl  led  on  the  conver- 
sation to  the  subject  of  the  most 
proper  pursuits  in  life ;  the  best  or 
most  worthy  objects  of  ambition ; 
of  which  a  capital  one,  in  his  lord- 
ship's judgment,  was,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  family  in  independent 
and  affluent  circumstances.  And, 
he  observed,  that  the  great  reward 
held  out  in  the  Old  Testament,  to 

the 


•  Cheeld^  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  is  nearly  of  the  same  import  with  feUcm^  used 
ill  its  best  sense,  that  is,  when  it  is  meant  to  express  rather  kindness  than  con- 
tompt ;  but  certainly  not  to  cxjjress  any  degree  Of  contempt  or  aversion. 
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the  people  of  God,  was,  that  '<  they 
should  see  their  children's  childreh, 
and  that  their  seed  should  inherit 
the  earth."  As  to  authorship,  or 
the  making  of  books,  he  had  ob- 
served, he  said,  that  it  was  gene- 
rally light-headed,  or  hair-brained 
people  that  gave  themselves  up  to 
writing.  Men  of  sound  sense,  and 
a  right  way  of  thinking,  he  said, 
sought  after  something  more  sub- 
stantially good  than  the  reputation 
of  authorship. 

In  order  to  enter  into  the  hu- 
mour of  the  observations  made  to 
Wilkie,  about  the  reward  held  out 
in  the  Old  Testament,  to  the  people 
of  God,  it  is  necessary  to  know, 
that  he  was  not  only  a  bachelor, 
but  that  though  a  poet,  passionate- 
ly fond  of  music,  and  no  bad  per- 
former on  the  violin,  he  was  never 
known  to  betray  the  smallest  symp- 
tom of  being  in  love.  Mr.  Wilkie 
did  not  make  any  reply  to  what 


plished  women ;  and  was  rery  far 
from  being  backward  Or  niggardly 
in  his  praises  of  female  beauty,  iEkna 
other  attractions.  He  was  very' 
happy  when  any  of  the  ladies  who 
visited  his  sisters,  who  lived  with 
him  in  his  house  till  his  death,  ex* 
pressed  any  satisfaction  with  his 
performances  on  the  violin;  and 
would  very  readily  give  a  tune  on 
the  fiddle,  m  exchange  for  a  song. 

The  Baconian,  or  in  other  words^ 
the  just  and  legitimate  mode  of  phi- 
losophizing on  all  subjects,  was  not 
perhaps  first  introduced  into  the 
university  of  St.  Andrews  in  1 759, 
but  it  was  then  that  it  was  first  se- 
riously attended  to.  The  princi- 
ples of  that  philosophy  had  never 
been  so  well  understood  in  that 
seminary,  and  so  well  explained 
and  ipculcated  as  they  were  by  Dr. 
Wilkie,  who  so  worthily  filled  the 
chair  of  natural  philosophy.  At 
the  same  time.  Dr.  Watson,  after- 


had  been  said  of  the  blessing  of  wards  principal,  through  whose 
seeing  one's  children's  children,  and 
the  assurance  of  his  seed's  being 
multiplied  and  inheriting  the 
earth,  but  fixed  on  the  allegation, 
that  it  was  only  hair-brained  peo- 
ple that  became  writers  of  books. 
**  Ca'  [call]  ye  lord  Bacon  a  light- 
headed, or  hair-brained  man,  my 
lord  ?"  He  then  went  on  expatiat- 
ing on  tlie  glorious  and  success- 
ful pursuits  of  that  great  orna- 
ment and  benefactor  of  human  na- 
ture; and  contrasted  his  literary 
and  philosophical  labours  with  the 
pursuits  of  vulgar  ambition,  in  a 
strain  of  irony  worthy  of  Socrates.* 
Though  Wilkie  was  never 
known  to  be  in  love,  he  liked  to 
converse  with  sensible  and  accom- 


xneans  chiefly  Wilkie  was  intro- 
duced into  the  university,  in  his 
course  of  logic,  applied  with  great 
ability  as  well  as  zeal,  the  just  laws 
of  investigation  to  the  operations 
of  the  human  mind,  and  the  nature 
of  the  evidence  of  truth  or  know- 
ledge. 

A  very  shining  part  of  Dr.  Wil- 
kie's  character,  as  above  hinted, 
was  his  talent  for  conversation. 
To  this,  all  who  were  acquainted 
with  him  looked  back,  and  of 
these,  they  who  survived  him  still 
look  back  with  admiration.  Of 
this  they  all  talked,  or  still  talk, 
in  terms  of  the  highest  praise. 

It  is  well  known,  that  there  are 


men  who,  on  the  strength  of  their 

being 

•  TJiesc,  and  many  other  anecdotes  of  Wilkie,  the  writer  of  this  article  beard 
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heitif  authors,  conceif e  that  every 
one  u  gaping  to  hear  what  will  fall 
from  them  in  conversation;  in 
which,  therefore,  they  labour  to 
make  a  figure.  They  study  a  topic 
beforehand,  come  primed  and  load- 
ed with  as  much  as  they  can  carry 
of  what  has  been  saici  by  others, 
to  their  club  or  dinner,  u>rce  the 
subject  of  their  lesson  into  conver- 
sation, and  disgorge  all  they  know 
oo  the  company.  It  is  thus  easy, 
by  taking  the  lead  in  conversation, 
to  appear  very  learned,  very  clever, 
and  very  eloquent.  The  true,  the 
agreeable,  and  most  accomplished 
companion,  is  he  who  does  not  lead 
but  follow  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion. Dr.  Wilkic  had  no  need  to 
study  a  discourse  beforehand,  in 
order  to  make  a  brilliant  fi- 
gure in  the  most  learned,  inge- 
nious, and  refined  society:  nor 
would  such  a  stratagem  have  oc- 
curred to  a  mind  like  his,  if  he  had 
needed  it.  He  was  as  well  pleased 
to  listen  to  others  as  to  speak  his 
own  sentiments.  He  had  even  a 
curiosity  to  know  the  sentiments 
of  those  with  whom  he  conversed 
—even  the  way  of  thinking  of  the 
very  lowest  classes — on  all  subjects. 
His  own  conversation  was  a  series 
of  the  most  original  thought,  and 
most  ingenious  reasoning,  clothed 
in  the  most  nervous  and  poetical 
language.  Every  object  was  paint- 
ed to  the  life,  and  placed  before 
you  in  the  most  striking  attitude ; 
and  all  this  was  accompanied  with 
great  wit.  Very  seldom,  it  is  pre- 
sumed,has  there  been  found  so  m  uch 
wit,  poetry,  and  philosophy,  blend- 
ed together  in  any  individual.  He 
was  not  only,  both  a  natural  and 
moral  philosopher  of  the  first  class, 
but  a  man  of  wit,  a  poet  of  great 
powers,  singularly  eloquent,  and 
a  lover  of  all  the  arts.    His  elo- 


auenoe,  howeyefy  was  diflbrenf 
from  what  profetsort  of  rhetoric 
and  most  critics  would  applaud* 
No  studied  rotundity  of  periods; 
no  pomp  of  words.  At  the  sane 
time  that  it  was  very  poeticaly  and 
full  of  the  noblest  images,  it  was 
perfectly    simple    and    perspicii* 

OUB. 

Dr.  Wilkie  was  particularly 
happy  in  transferring  into  his  li-^ 
terary  or  philosophical  conversa- 
tion, the  terms  and  phrases  of  com- 
mon life,  and  of  the  arts,  particu- 
larly of  agriculture.  The  nabit  of 
conversing  with  his  parishioners 
and  neighbours,  while  he  lived  in 
the  country,  had  enabled  him  to 
adapt  his  conversation  to  their 
comprehension  ;  at  the  same  time 
that  it  had  furnished  him  with  many 
strong  and  figurative,  though,  per- 
haps, not  always  elegant  expres- 
sions. He  lived,  during  the  earlier 
part  of  his  life,  alternately  with  the 
literary  men  about  the  university 
of  Edinburgh,  and  the  farmers  m 
his  own  neighbourhood.  There 
was,  therefore,  a  versatility,  as  it 
were,  in  his  eloquence,  which  would 
have  enabled  him  to  shine  amidst 
a  company  of  peasants,  of  poets, 
or  philosophers. 

His  observations  on  human  na- 
ture were  profound;  and  he  ex- 
celled in  unfolding  the  motives  of 
action,  and  in  exposing  tlie  ridicule 
and  absurdity  of  vice  or  folly. 
Another  subject  on  which  his  ccm- 
versation  was  always  very  enter- 
taining and  instructive,  was  criti- 
cism. He  was  furnished  with  the 
most  frequent  subjects  of  his  re- 
marks, from  having  read  both 
the  Latin  and  Greek  classics,  as 
already  observed,  repeatedly,  with 
the  utmost  attention.  But  the  fa- 
vourite subject  of  his  literary  coo- 
versation  was,  the  philosophy  of 
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lord  Bacon.  The  great  and  sub- 
lime ideas  of  that  philosophy  were 
wonderfully  congenial  with  his 
mind ;  and  he  had  penetrated 
deeply  into  those  branches  of  me- 
taphysics which  serve  as  the  basis 
of  mathematics  and  natural  philo- 
sophy. The  maxims  laid  down  by 
lord  Bacon,  in  the  Novum  Orga- 
num,  and  the  scale  or  apprecia- 
tion of  experiments,  which  form 
the  second  part  of  that  work,  he 
used  to  illustrate  with  great  powers 
of  eloquence  and  ingeniousness. 
It  was  here,  more  than  any  where, 
that  he  was  thought  to  rise  above 
the  level  of  even  his  own  conversa- 
tion. A  very  favourite  author  with 
Dr.  Wilkie,  was  Cervantes.  Accus- 
tomed to  take  the  most  extensive 
view  of  every  object,  he  saw  in 
Don  Quixote  the  most  perfect  pic- 
ture of  enthusiasm  of  every  deno- 
mination. <<  It  was  a  book,  (he 
said,)  written  with  a  learned  insight 
into  enthusiasm  of  every  kind,*' — 
Here,  too,  he  seems  to  have  had  an 
eye  to  his  great  guide  in  philoso- 
phy, who,  among  the  subjects  of 
investigation  which  herecommends, 
for  illustrating  the  connexion  be- 
tween mind  and  matter,  (e.  e,  the 
laws  which  regulate  this  connexion  ) 
enumerates  the  history  of  the  power 
and  inHuence  of  the  imagination ; 
and  that  also  of  the  several  species 
of  enthusiasm. 

On  the  philosophical  produc- 
tions of  lord  Bacon,  he  was  wont 
to  dwell  with  peculiar  pleasure. 
And  he  would  often  repeat  with 
rapture  the  following,  which  has 
been  so  fully  verified :  "  That 
"when  physics  shall  be  grounded 
on  experiment,  their  effects  will  as 
far  excel  the  pretended  powers  of 
magic,  as  the  actions  of  Caesar  or 
Alexander  surpassed  the  fabulous 


achievements  of  Arthur  of  Bri- 
tain, or  Amadis  of  Gaul." 

In  the  particular  doctrines  of 
natural  philosophy,  he  was  most 
dehghted  with  that  of  gravitation* 
And  he  used  to  say,  *<  That  hu- 
man reason  had  seldom  been  so 
well  employed  as  when  it  inquired 
into  the  efiects,  and  seldom  so  ill 
as  when  it  inquired  into  the  cause^ 
of  gravitation.  No  part  of  pure 
mathematics  gave  him  so  much 
pleasure  as  the  doctrine  effluxions. 
Having  never  applied  very  seriously 
to  the  deeper  parts  of  mathema- 
tics, till  his  appointment  to  the 
natural  philosophy  chair  at  St.  An- 
drews, lie  never  acquired  great 
facility  in  the  fluxionary  calculus. 
But  there  was  never  any  man  who 
understood  the  principles  of  that 
calculus  more  thoroughly.  He 
used  to  say,  that  the  advantage  of 
fluxions  consists  in  giving  at  once 
the  result  of  an  infinite  series  of 
approximations.*'  He  was  the  firsts 
and  probably  the  only  poet,  that 
has  been  initiated  in  the  mysteries 
of  this  difficult  science. 

As  a  teacher  of  natural  philoso- 
phy. Dr.  Wilkie  has  rarely  been 
excelled.  He  carried  along  with 
him  into  his  school,  the  same  clear- 
ness, simplicity,  and  force  of  ex- 
pression, which  accompanied  him 
on  all  other  occasions.  His  course 
was  very  happily  arranged,  and 
contained  many  uncommon  views 
of  nature,  and  many  new  and  ex- 
cellent demonstrations.  He  was, 
withal,  very  close  or  strict  in  his 
reasoning;  and,  on  that  account, 
bv  those  who  came  to  his  lectures, 
without  a  sufficient  preparation  of 
geometry,  and  a  sufficient  com- 
mand of  their  attention,  was  some- 
times supposed  to  be  obscure. 

From  that  absence  of  mind,  from 

which 
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which  men  who  think  deeply  are 
rarely  exempted,  Dr.  Wilkie  would 
now  and  then  lose  the  thread  of  his 
demonstration  altogether.  On  such 
occasions  he  would  .immediately 
stop  short ;  being  wholly  superior 
to  the  artifice  of  amusing  his  stu- 
dents for  an  instant,  with  words* 
which,  if  they  did  not  understand, 
their  modesty  might  lead  them  to 
blame  themselves,  rather  than  their 
master.  He  would  not  hesitate, 
after  a  short  pause,  to  say,  "  I 
ha? e  been  bewildered-*!  have  been 
speaking  nonsense;"  and,  having 
thus  recollected  himself,  would 
proceed  with  a  new  demonstration. 
Indeed,  Dr.  Wilkie  possessed  that 
entire  simplicity  of  character,  so 
rarely  to  be  found,  by  means  of 
whicn  a  man  puts  himself  altoge- 
ther out  of  the  question,  and  fixes 
his  eye  only  on  what  is  true,  or 
what  is  right. 

It  may  readily  be  supposed  that 
a  man  who  possessed  such  literary 
accomplishments,  and  at  the  same 
time  such  talents  for  conversation, 
as  Dr.  Wilkie,  would  form  a  very 
distinguished  member  of  a  literary 
society  or  club.  So  he  did.  When 
he  was  a  young  man,  a  student  at 
Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  a  prea- 
cher in  the  vicinity,  the  Scottish 
metropolis  had  begun  to  be  distin- 
guished by  ardour  and  enterprise 
m  every  walk  of  literature  and  sci- 
ence. And  a  literary  society  was 
formed,  which  not  only  discussed 
questions  among  themselves,  but 
maintained  a  correspondence  with 
several  eminent  literati  and  philo- 
sophers in  different  places.  In 
that  society  there  was  not  one 
whose  arguments  or  course  of  rea- 
soning, in  the  dispute  or  debate, 
made  generally  so  deep  an  impres- 
sion, and  carried  so  much  convic- 


tion to  the  mindi  of  all  pretent, « 
Wilkie's.  In  thi^  was  exhiixited 
a  striking  proof  and  eauunple  4if ' 
the  connection  between  eloquence 
and  a  candid  and  sincere  duspoai- 
tion.  The  unrivalled  success  of 
Wilkie  in  debate  arose  not  more 
from  his  fine  genius  and  extensiTe 
learning,  than  the  sincerity  and 
simplicity  of  his  moral  character. 
It  was  to  this  chiefly  that  he  him* 
self  attributed  his  success  in  lite- 
rary disputation.  When  he  was 
complimented  on  this,  he  would 
say,  **  When  men  of  equal  powers 
take  opposite  sides  of  a  questiooi 
the  balance  is  naturally  cast  in  fi^ 
vour  of  him  who  takes  the  right 
one.  I  find  that  men  of  bright 
parts  are  very  apt  to  take  the  weak 
or  wrong  side  of  a  questioD^  that 
they  may  display  their  reasoning 
powers.  I  always  deliver  my  sfii* 
cere  sentiments,  which  I  can  un- 
fold and  maintain  more  easily  than 
I  should  any  others.'' 

Among  the  members  of  that 
club,  and  the  particular  friends  of 
Wilkie,  were  the  late  sir  Gilbert 
Eliot,  father  of  the  present  lord 
Minto,  lord  Elibank,  Principal 
Robertson,  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  Mr. 
J.  Hume,  professor  Fergusson,  Mr. 
Alexander  Wedderburn,  after- 
wards lord  Loughborough,  and 
others,  who  attained  to  great  dis- 
tinction in  both  the  law  and  liters* 
ture.  Though  many  of  these  had 
been  more  fortunate  than  he  in 
the  pursuit  of  literary  fame,  be 
never  spoke  of  any  of  them  with 
the  smallest  degree  of  chagrin  or 
envy.  On  the  contrary,  he  was 
fond  of  telling  anecdotes  of  thetti 
in  a  good-natured  and  friendly 
way,  and  describing  the  peculiari- 
ties of  their  genius,  turns,  and  faa«' 
bits.  Indeed  the  most  perfect  e«A^ 
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dour,  and  the  most  sincere  love  of 
truth  and  justice,  formed  the  basis 
of  his  character. 

Dr.  Wilkie  was  an  excellent 
farmer,  but  paid  very  little  atten- 
tion to  theories  of  agriculture.  He 
read  few  books  on  that  subject. 
One  maxim  of  his  deserves  to  be 
recorded ;  "  I  never  draw  any  con- 
clusion (said  he),  in  matters  of 
husbandry,  but  from  direct  expe- 
riment ;  and  I  never  reason  from 
analogy.*'  The  example  he  set  of 
an  excellent  method  of  husbandry, 
was  of  great  use  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  where  he  spent  the  last 
years  of  his  life.  The  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  St.  Andrews 
were  astonished  to  find  a  professor 
who  could  talk  to  them  in  their 
own  language,  and  teach  them  how 
to  raise  excellent  crops  of  turnips 
and  potatoes. 

He  was,  as  above  observed,  a 
great  sloven  in  his  dress,  and  re- 
gardless of  all  gentility  and  elegance 
of  every  kind.  He  was  frequently 
to  be  seen  hastening  through  the 
streets  of  St.  Andrew's,  with  a 
shabby  great-coat,  his  wig,  as 
usual,  awry,  and  his  hoes  on  his 
shoulder,  to  work  in  his  fields. 
He  was  parsimonious,  and  fond  of 
money  :  yet  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  sending  very  considerable  sums 
to  housekeepers  in  St.  Andrews, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  struggling 
hard  under  poverty,  not  only  to 
escape  being  burlhensome,  but  to 
maintain  a  decent  appearance  in 
suciety.  This,  as  was  conjectured 
before,  but  not  fully  known  till 
after  his  death,  he  did  in  the  most 
secret  manner,  exacting  as  a  con- 
dition, profound  secrecy  from  the 
parties  relieved  by  his  bounty. 

The  following  anecdote, however 
trivial  in  appearaiice,  is  well  calcu- 
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lated  to  give  an  idea  of  Dr.  Wilkie*8 
genius,  habits,  and  manner  in  so* 
ciety.    In  musing  on  any  subject, 
when  a  ludicrous  idea  occurred 
to  him,  which  of);en  happened,  he 
would,   without    saying   a   wordt 
bursfr  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  and 
then  give  an  account  of  the  subject 
that  had  moved  it.     Among  the 
professors  of  St.  Andrews,  cotem* 
porary  with  Dr.  Wilkie,  was  Mr. 
Morton,  professor   of   humanity, 
and  afterwards  of  Greek,  who  was 
in  many,  nay,  most  respects,  the 
very  opposite  of  Dr.  Wdkie.    He 
was  not  a  man  of  genius,  nor  yet 
of  very    great  learning:    thouch 
well  enough  qualified  to  teach  lan- 
guages, and  give  lectures  in  philo- 
logy, and  remarkably  careful  and 
diligent  in  the  discharge  of  his  pro- 
fessional duty.     Having  acted  as 
private  tutor,  and  travelling  gover- 
nor to  several    young  gentlemen 
and  noblemen,  he  was  completely 
fashioned   to   the  world;   and  to 
dress  and  all  the  exterior  decencies 
of  life,  most  punctiliously  attentive* 
Having  no  children,  and  being  of  a 
liberal  and  gentleman-like  turn  of 
mind,  he  was  withal  wholly  indif- 
ferent about  money  beyond  what 
was    necessary.       One    day    Dr. 
Wilkie,  when  it  was  his  turn  to  be 
hepdcmader,   and   preside  at  the 
col  lege- table,  after  a  silence  for  a 
few  minutes,   without  a  word  by 
way  of  preamble,  gave  way  to  a 
hearty  fit  of  laughter.    "  I  have 
been  thinking  (said  he),  that  Mr. 
Morton  would  not  have  one  hair 
of  his  wig  out  of  its  proper  place 
for  a  guinea!"    This  single  stroke 
was  highly  descriptive,  not  only  of 
him  who  was  the  subject  of  it,  but 
of  him  who  made  it. 

Dr.  Wilkie  was  not  insensible  of 
the  defects  of  bis  own  character* 
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**  The  difficulties  (he  would  often 
say),  in  which  I»  with  my  sisters  on 
my  handy  was  early  involved, 
strongly  impressed  on  my  mind 
the  value  of  independence ;  and  I 
fear  that  I  am  still  too  much  attach- 
ed to  the  means  of  securing  it." 
The  candour  of  this  acknowledg- 
ment! is,  perhaps,  the  best  apology 
that  can  be  made  for  the  failing 
that  gave  rise  to  it.  And,  it  may 
even  be  added,  that  there  was 
greater  merit  in  bestowing  chari- 
ties, which  he  did  secretly,  and  with 
no  sparing  hand,  when  in  conferring 
them,  he  had  to  make  an  effort 
against  his  habitual  love  of  money. 
It  may  be  farther  observed,  that 
virtue  has  a  surer  foundation  when 
it  is  founded  on  a  principle  of  the 
understanding  enforcing  a  convic- 
tion of  duty,  than  when  it  rests 
merely  on  some  eifusion  of  kind 
affection,  which  the  school  of  lord 
SnAFTEsiJURY  analyscs  into  some- 
thing analogous  to  sensation  or 
sense.  In  truth  this  school,  by 
moving  duty  from  the  basis  of  the 
understanding  and  the  willof  (jod, 
to  the  iluctuating  tide  of  sentiment 
and  affection,  hns  opened  a  door  to 
great  laxity  of  botli  sentiment  and 
conduct,  on  this  subject.  The  li- 
centious Sterne,  and  his  admirers, 
see  no  great  turpitude  in  vice  or 
immorality,  provided  that  a  trans- 
gression has  in  it  a  tincture  of 
amiableness. 

Dr.  Wilkie  was  a  firm  believer 
in  the  existence  of  one  supreme 
and  all- ruling  Mind;  conceiving 
this  to  be  the  easiest,  most  natural, 
and  most  complete  solution  of  the 
phainomena  of  the  universal  world. 
For  the  Christian  religion,  the  sub- 
lime purity  of  its  moral  doctrines, 
the  unparalleled  moral  excellence 
and  perfection  of  Jesus  Christ;  and 


the  disinterested  and  glorious  zeal 
of  the  apostlesi  he  entertained  the 
utmost  respect  and  veneration  ;  but 
he  confessed  to  his  roost  intimate 
friends,    that   he   had,    at    times, 
doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  its  great 
and  consolatory  doctrine:    resur- 
rection from  the  grave,  and  iramor- 
tul  life  in  a  future,  more  perfect, 
and  far  happier  state  of  existence. 
The  intrusion  of  these  doubts  he 
deeply    lamented    and    deplored. 
"  Oh!  (he  would  say),  if  I  could 
believe  firmly  and   steadily  these 
doctrines,  how  insignificant  should 
I  consider  every  pursuit,    besides 
that  of  a  life  pure,  holy,  and  ac- 
ceptable to  God  !*'    Yet  he  never 
suffered  his  doubts  to  produce  any 
relaxation  in  the  observance  of  all 
the  Christian  ordinance.   The  same 
custom  of  family  worship,    which 
he  had  kept  up,  of  course,  when 
he  was  a  minister  of  the  church  of 
Scotland,  he  continued  after  he  was 
a  professor  in  a  university.     Some 
young   noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
who  boarded    in  his  house,  were 
attended  by  their  tutors,  who  were 
preachers   of  the  Gospel.      With 
these  gentlemen  Dr.  Wilkie  took 
his   turn    in   family-prayer   every 
evening.     In   all  his  exercises  of 
devotion,  even  in  the  graces  he  said 
before  and  after  meals,  there  was 
great  variety  and  originality.     For 
example,  one  of  his  graces,  at  the 
college-table,    began  thus  : — "  O 
Lord,  thou  art  the  author  of  all 
OUR  WANTS,   and  thou  suppliest 
them   all  from   the  inexhaustible 
stores  of  thy  paternal  goodness." 
Dr.  Wilkie  had,  almost  all  his  life, 
been  subject  to  agues.     To  keep 
up  a  perspiration  he  lay  in  bed  un- 
der loads  of  blankets  on  blankets, 
heavier  and  heavier.     And,  when 
he  went  out  to  his  clasS;  or  else- 
where, 
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where,  he  had  waistcoat  on  wiust- 
coat,  and  over  his  coat  and  erttit* 
coaty  bis  gown;  which  gave  him  a 
strange  appearance.  By  this  means 
his   frame  was   gradually  relaxed 
and  shaken ;  an  effect  to  which  he 
contributed,  by  the  immoderate  use 
of  tobacco,  which  was  never  out  of 
his  mouth.     He  confessed  that  he 
was  too  much  addicted  to  th^  use 
of  this  narcotic.     But,  said    he, 
with  his  usual  simplicity  and  can- 
dour, <<  If  I  had  not  taken  to  to- 
bacco, I  believe  I  should  have  been 
a  great  drunkard."    He  died  at  St. 
Andrews  in  October  1772.     Co- 
temporary  with  Dr.  Wilkie,  at  St. 
Andrews,  were  several  other  pro- 
fessors of  great  eminence:    Mr. 
David  Gregory,  professor  of  ma- 
thematics; Dr.  Simpson,  professor 
of  medicine ;  Mr.  Wilson,  professor 
of  Greek ;  and  Dr.  Watson,  above 
mentioned ;  and  above  all  these  hi 
talents,  and  celebrity,  the  reverend 
principal  of  the  philosophy  college, 
the  reverend  Mr.  Tulideph.     "ft^ 
condition  and  character  of  the  uni- 
versity of  St.  Andrews,  at  the  pe- 
riod of  Dr.  Wilkie's  death,  and  for 
many  years  thereafter,  down  to  the 
death  of  the  chancellor,  the  earl  of 
Kinnoull,  excite  deep  regret  when 
compared  with  the  state  mto  which 
it  is  now  fallen. 


Characteristical  Anecdotes  of  the 
RtLssian  Field-Marshal  Suwdr" 
roU).  Translated^  and  extracted 
from  the  original  French  of  a 
Work  intitled  "  Precis  Histo* 
rique  sur  le  celebre  Feld-Mark^ 
chal  Comte  Swwarroto  Rymnik' 
ski,  Prince  Italikski;  par  M. 
de    Guillaumanches  -  Duboscage^ 


Lieuienarii-Coland  da  Dragom 
de  Kinbrntme,  et  (Mder  ife 
VEtat  Major  de  fArmte  At 
Feld'Mnrkhal  SumoarroWf  en 
1794, 1795, 1796.  '    '"'. 

m 

THE  name  of  Field-marahiil 
Suwarrow  is  of  sufficient  ct^ 
brity  to  excite  a  general  interest 
and  attention  to  an  account  of  lAi 
life  and  character.    And  that  ii^-   - 
ter^t  will  be  heightened,  when  n 
is  considered  that  the  memoiris  we 
now  lay  before  our  readers,  we^"*  - 
written  by  a  person,  whose  situflh 
tion  afforded  nim  the  ^most  favoui^' 
able  opportunities  for  drawing  il, 
faithful  pqrtrait  of  the  manBer^bt, 
habits,  and  eccentricities  of  thdt 
extraordinary  man.  '  ' 

Suwarrow  was  bom  in  1730,  «t 
Moscow,  of  a    Swedish   familyj 
whose  circumstances  were  but  ioh 
difibrent.    He  entered  the  service 
in  1742,  as  a  private  soldier,  and 
languished  many  yearb  a  subaltenu 
It  was  during  this  time  that,  feelijsg 
the  superiority    of  his    own  re- 
sources,  and  the  insufficiency  of  . 
those  of  his  commanders,  whose 
faults  he  beheld,  and  judged,  he 
resolved  to  free  himself  from  a 
state  of  obedience,   and  assumed 
for  this  purpose  that   singularit]^ 
of  conduct  which  afterwards  was 
strengthened,  as  it  were,  into  A 
second  nature,  and  gave  a  stamp  of 
peculiarity  to  his  whole  charact^* 
His  plan  however  succeeded.  ^  III 
a  short  time  he  was  remarked,  and 
the  shoots  of  his  f^enius  pierced 
through  the  obscurity  of  the  sub- 
ordinate   situation   in    which   he 
had  vesetated  the  first  years*'  Vrom  • 
1749  his  advancement  was  rapid» 
and  ten  years  afterwards,  at  the  . 
age  of  29,  he  became  a  lieutenaii|« 
colonel.    In  the  mean  while,  Ae 
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higher  he  advanced  in  rank,  the 
more  odd  and  sineular  did  he  af- 
fect to  become.  Tnis  mode  of  act- 
ing, at  last  roadc  such  an  impres- 
sion on  his  mind,  that  all  obedience 
was  impossible,  and  he  would  have 
refused  to  command  the  armies  of 
his  sovereign,  had  she  attempted 
to  mark  out  the  plan  of  his  cam- 
paign, or  constrain  him  in  his 
choice  of  operations.  *<  When  my 
sovereign  does  me  the  honour, ' 
•aid  he  on  this  head,  *<  to  give  me 
the  command  of  her  armies,  she 
supposes  me  capable  of  guiding 
them  to  victory  ;  and  how  can  she 
pretend  to  know  better  than  an  old 
soldier  like  myself,  who  am  on  the 
spot,  the  road  which  leads  to  it  ? 
So,  whenever  her  orders  are  in 
contradiction  to  her  true  interests, 
I  take  it  for  granted  they  are 
suggested  by  tlie  enmity  of  her 
courtiers,  and  I  act  in  conformity 
to  what  appears  to  roe  most  ser- 
viceable to  her  glory.'*  On  many 
occasions  the  genius  of  Suwarrow 
broke  through  the  limits  of  his  or- 
ders, and  guided  him  with  sure, 
Btedfast  step  to  conquest;  as  for 
.instance : 

During  the  campaign  of  1771, 
which  he  made  as  major-general, 
he  hears  that  the  grand  marshal  of 
Lithuania  is  assembling  the  Poles 
at  Halowitz.  He  immediately  in- 
forms marshal  Boutourlin,  the  Rus- 
sian commander-in-chief  (a  man  of 
remarkable  coolness  and  circum- 
spection) and  demands  leave  to  at- 
tack them.  He,  knowing  that  Su- 
warrow had  with  him  only  a  few 
hundred  men,  forbids  him  formally 
to  attempt  any  thing.  But  Suwar- 
row hearing  at  the  moment  that 
the  Poles  have  just  beat  the  regi- 
ment of  Petersbourg,  and  that 
their  numbers  amount  to  five  thou- 


sand men,  and  are  dailjr  inereMiiif(, 
Uiinks  only  of  crushing  them  m 
the  bud :  he  assembles  bis  little 
army  and  goes  to  meet  the  enemy 
with  one  thousand  men.  The  dan- 
ger doubles  his  exertions.  Ha 
marches  fifty  leagues  in  four  days ; 
surprises  the  Poles  at  midnigbty 
beats  and  disperses  them;  takes 
the  town  of  Halowitz  and  twelve 
pieces  of  cannon.  In  the  morning 
he  pursues  his  victory,  and  destroys 
what  had  escaped  in  the  evening. 
He  then  sends  general  Boutourhn 
an  account  of  his  daring  enterprise^ 
and  subjoins  these  words :  "  As  s' 
soldier  I  have  disobeyed ;  I  ought 
to  be  punished,  and  have  sent  you 
my  sword;  but  as  a  Russian,  I 
have  done  my  duty  in  destroying 
the  confederate  forces,  which  we 
could  not  have  resisted,  had  tbej 
had  time  to  unite/'  Boutouiiia 
astonished,  and  at  a  loss  what  con- 
duct to  keep  towards  Suwarrow, 
sends  to  the  empress  for  orders. 
Catharine  immediately  writes-  to 
the  victorious  general :  <f  As  your 
commander,  marshal  Boutourlin 
ought  to  put  you  under  arrest,  to 
punish  military  insubordination; 
but  as  your  sovereign,  I  reserve  to 
myself  the  pleasure  of  rewarding 
a  faithful  subject,  who  by  a  briC 
liant  action  has  well  served  his 
country."  She  sent  him  the  order 
of  St.  Alexander. 

In  1790,  the  empress  had  given 
an  express  order  for  the  taking  of 
Ismailoff,  of  which  the  siege  had 
already  been  twice  raised,  riotem- 
kin,  who  commanded  the  Russian 
army,  fearing  to  disobey  Catharine 
the  third  time,  communicates  his 
orders  to  Suwarrow,  proposing  that 
he  should  recommence  the  si^fe, 
and  charging  him  with  the  com- 
mand of  it.    However  dangerous 
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the  enterprise,  which  had  already 
failed  twice,  Suwarrow,  ever  con* 
fideot  in  his  own  resources,  under* 
takes  it  with  tliese  words :  *'  The 
empress  wills  it,  we  must  obey." 
Having  assembled  his  troops,  four 
days  of  forced  marching  bring  him 
to  IsmailofF.  Some  days  are  spent 
in  the  preparation  of  fascines, 
scaling  ladders,  and  other  necessa* 
ries  for  an  assault:  in  the  mean 
while,  he  has  a  fort  constructed  in 
a  retired  spot,  where  the  soldiers 
are  practised  at  mounting  to  an 
assault ;  and  at  the  same  time,  the 
better  to  deceive  the  enemy,  he 
opens  a  trench  at  the  distance  of 
SO  or  40  toises,  as  if  he  intended  to 
besiege  the  place  in  form.  "  Every 
thing,'*  says  the  author,  **  was 
disposed  for  the  assault;  orders 
were  given ;  the  columns  were  on 
their  march  at  midnight ;  when  an 
officer  arrives,  bringing  dispatches 
from  prince  Potemkin.  Suwarrow 
guesses  that  the  dispatches  contain 
either  an  order  for  his  retreat,  or 
some  secret  snare.  In  fact,  Po- 
temkin could  not  forbear  trem- 
bling at  the  uncertainty  of  such 
an  enterprise ;  undertaken  in  the 
midst  of  a  severe  winter,  against 
a  fortification  furnished  with  230 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  defended  by 
43,000  men ;  nor  did  it  lessen  his 
apprehensions,  when  he  considered 
that  the  half  of  this  garrison  was 
composed  of  Janissaries,  com- 
manded by  Scoen  Pachas;  while 
Suwarrow,  to  oppose  these  diffi- 
culties, had  only  28,000  men,  the 
half  of  whom  were  Cossacks.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  cast  all  the 
blame  and  disgrace  of  a  check 
upon  him,  he  ordered  him  not  to 
risk  the  assault,  without  being 
sure  of  taking  the  place.  Suwar- 
row mistrusting  the  contents  of 


this  letter,  bids  his  aid-de-camp 
have  a  horse  held  at  the  door  of 
his  tent,  so  as  to  mask  the  entrance 
of  it;  telling  him  at  the  same  time 
to  make  the  courier  wait  till  he 
should  go  and  receive  his  message* 
Presently  he  goes  out,  pretends 
not  to  see  the  officer  with  the  dis« 
patches,  springs  on  his  horse,  and 
joins  his  troops  at  full  gallop. 

The  Russians  gallantly  scale  the 
fortifications;  the  Turks  make  a 
vigorous  resistance,  but  the  works 
are  carried;  the  combat  is  still 
maintained  in  the  town,  but  a  few 
hours  of  assault  and  carnage  secure 
the  victory  to  the  Russians. 

The  victorious  Suwarrow,  while 
receiving  the  congratulations  of 
his  officers,  perceives  the  messen- 
ger of  Potemkin.  "  Who  are  you, 
brother,"  says  he  to  him.  <<  It  is 
I,'*  answered  the  officer,  "  who 
brought  the  dispatches  from  prince 
Potemkin,  yesterday  evening.'' 
<«  What!"  says  Suwarrow,  pre- 
tending great  passion,  <<  you  bring 
me  news  from  my  sovereign — you 
are  here  since  yesterday,  and  have 
never  given  them  to  me.'*  Then 
threatening  the  officer  with  severe 
chastisement,  he  gives  the  letter  to 
one  of  his  generals  to  read  aloud. 

After  it  was  read,  Suwarrow 
turns  to  his  officers  with  a  smile ; 
**  Thank  God/'  says  he,  crossing 
himself,  <<  Ismail  is  taken,  or  I 
should  have  been  undone.'*  And 
truly,  adds  the  historian,  this  let- 
ter was  a  snare ;  for  what  general 
would  venture  to  ensure  the  suc- 
cess of  such  an  assault  ?  To  retire 
without  fighting,  to  fight  without 
succeeding,  was  equally  hazardous* 
But  Suwarrow,  by  not  receiving 
these  treacherous  orders  till  after 
the  event  of  his  undertaking, 
eluded  them,  whatever  they  might 
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be:  and  thus  left  himself  full  scope 
for  his  courage  and  talents — and 
Ismail  was  taken.  The  answer  he 
sent  to  prince  Potemku!,  on  the 
field,  deserves  to  be  related  for  its 
heroic  brevity : 

<<  The  Russian  flag  flies  on  the 
ramparts  of  IsmailofF. 

"    SUWARROW.** 

He  gave  this  letter  to  the  cou- 
rier to  take  immediately. 

The  exterior  of  marshal  Suwar- 
row  was  of  a  piece  with  the  oddity 
of  his  character.  He  was  a  little 
man,  of  about  five  feet  and  an  inch 
in  height.  His  mouth  was  large, 
and  his  features,  all  together,  no- 
thing prepossessing ;  but  his  look 
was. full  of  fire,  lively,  nnd  parti- 
cularly penetrating. 

No  where  could  one  see  a  brow 
more  wrinkled,  no  where  wrinkles 
more  expressive  than  his.  Old  age 
and  fatigues  of  war,  had  left  him 
but  few  grey  hairs  at  64. 

Though  his  form  appeared  deli- 
cate and  feeble,  he  was  gifted  with 
a  strong  and  hardy  constitution, 
fortified  by  sobriety,  toil,  and  acti- 
vity. Scarcely  ever  ailing,  he  sup- 
ported fatigue,  perhaps  better  than 
a  man  of  a  more  robust  frame :  so 
great,  however,  was  the  weakness 
of  his  physical  powers,  that  at  the 
age  I  have  just  mentioned,  he  bent 
beneath  the  mere  weight  of  his 
sabre.  •*  Thus,"  observes  the  au- 
thor, "  not  only  was  this  weak 
and  fragile  frame  unyielding  to  fa- 
tigue, but  it  inclosed  a  spirit  ca- 
pable of  mastering  circumstances 
and  overcoming  fortune." 

The  character  of  Suwarro w  was 
animated  and  impetuous.  When 
greatly  moved,  his  look  became  se- 
vere, imposing,  and  even  terrible. 
He  followed  the  feelings  of  his 
heart :  but  these  movements  were 


rare»   and  the  occation  of  than 
must  have  been  weiehtjr. 

In  one  point  did  tola  old  waferuir 
appear  weak— it  wae  hia  a^  He 
could  not  bear  to  be  reminded  of 
it  either  by  others  or  hiinadf ;  and 
for  this  reason  every  looking-riaai 
in  his  house  was  either  corered  iqp 
or  removed.  Nothing  was  more 
comic  than  to  see  him  walking  bj 
a  looking-glass;  aa  soon  as  ever 
he  perceived  it,  he  began  ronning^ 
shutting  his  eyes,  and  making  ui 
sorts  of  faces  till  he  eot  oat  ot  the 
room.  <<  We  should  be  wroog/* 
says  M.  de  Guillaumanchea,  **  to 
suppose  that  this  oddity  waa  the 
efiect  of  any  antiquated  preten- 
sions. The  marshal  would  often 
joke  on  his  own  appearance;  and 
as  to  his  aversion  for  looldng- 
glasses,  I  have  frequently  heard 
him  say,  that  he  never  looked  in 
them,  that  he  might  not  perceiTe 
the  ravages  of  time  to  have  diaaUed 
him  from  the  military  enterpriaei 
of  his  youth.  Accordingly,  adds 
he,  '<  if  a  chair  happened  to  be  in 
his  way,  he  used  to  jump  over  it, 
to  shew  that  he  still  retained  his 
agility.  For  the  same  reason  it 
was  a  rarity  to  see  him  vralk ;  he 
always  ran,  particularly  at  going 
in,  and  coming  out  of  hia  room* 
The  largest  circle  never  embar- 
rassed him ;  he  even  refdoubled  his 
drolleries  in  the  presence  of  stran- 
gers of  rank,  to  show  them  that  he 
could  support  the  fatigues  of  war 
with  all  the  vivacity  of  yoath/' 

Marshal  Suwarrow  waa  in  the 
habit  of  rising  all  the  year  roond 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  rooming,  and 
sometimes  at  midnight.  Aa  soon 
as  he  was  up,  he  went  out  of  his 
tent  naked,  to  be  drenched  with 
pails  of  cold  water.  Neither  hia  ad- 
vanced age,  nor  the  rigour  of  the 
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season,  could  ever  Induce  him  to  re* 
lax  this  extraordinary  custom.  He 
commonly  dined  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning  in  winter,  and  seven 
in  the  summer.  Dinner  was  his 
chief  meal.  It  was  the  hour  of 
his  recreation,  which  he  sometimes 
prolonged  beyond  his  own  .wishes. 
He  never  sat  down  nor  rose  from 
table  without  saying  a  blessing 
and  grace:  sometimes  he  added  a 
short  benediction  to  his  guests,  and 
if  they  did  not  answer  "  amen ;" 
"  those,*'  says  he,  smiling,  "  who 
have  not  said  <  amen,*  shall  have 
no  eau  de  vie."  Though  fond  of 
wine  and  liquors,  he  was  never  seen 
drunk.  He  ate  and  drank  a  ereat 
deal,  because  he  had  naturally  a 
great  appetite,  and  dinner  was  his 
only  meal.  The  rest  of  the  day, 
he  took  nothing  but  a  few  cups  of 
tea  or  coffee.  He  followed  the 
Russian  custom  of  sleeping  an 
hour  or  two  after  dinner*  Hb 
cookery  was  any  thing  but.  deli- 
cate, generally  ill  dressed  Cossack 
ragouts,  which  nobody  dared  find 
fault  with.  Each  dish  was  sent 
round;  and  contained  as  many 
messes  as  there  were  suests. 

As  Suwarrow  was  Tike  nobody, 
so  he  dressed  like  nobodv.  Whole 
boots,  slouched,  and  falling  about 
his  heels,  breeches  of  white  dimity, 
a  waistcoat  of  the  same  kind,  with 
lining  and  collar  of  green  cloth,  a 
little  helmet  of  felt,  ornamented 
with  green  fringe;  this  was  his 
military  dress  throughout  the  year; 
nor  did  it  take  from  the  oddity  of 
his  appearance  that  he  frequently 
booted  but  one  leg,  leaving  his  gar- 
ter and  stocking  hanging  loose  oa 
the  other,  which  had  been  disabled 
by  an  old  wound;  his  large  sabre 
dragged  along  the  ground,  while  his 
thin  dress  scarcely  seemed  to  hang 
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to  his  meagre  and  sicUy  bodv; 
when  the  cold  was  excessive,  be 
wore  a  vestment  of  white  cloth  like- 
the  dimity  one  he  had  left  off:  but 
this  happened  rarely*  It  was  in 
this  singular  equipment  thf^t  Sup 
warrow  commanded,  reviewed,  hiei* 
rangued  and  encamped  hb  spldierf^ 
on 'the  frozen  plains  of  Russia.  Ifia 
numerous  victories  ^ad  been  rof 
warded  with  many  dianiond  ornur 
ments.  On  great  occasions  he  was 
covered  with  them,  and  then  ^ol/ 
he  appeared  in  his  superb  dress  dT 
field-marshal:  at  otner  timies  btf 
wore  only  the  chain  of  the  order  or 
St.  Andrew.  Let  not  any  one  iupr  ^ 
pose  the  extreme  simplicity  of  Su« 
warrow's  exterior  was  the  effect  of 
avarice;  on  the  contrary  his  coq« 
tempt  of  money  was  even  stoicals 
whenever  he  spoke  of  it,  which 
was  but  seldom,  one  would  hitve 
supposed  he  had  entirely  forgpt^its 
worth.  He  carried  hone  wiuhiOH  . 
knew  the  price  of  nothing,  and 
paid  for  notliing  himself*  An  oU 
soldier  named  xichinka,  who  had 
saved  his  life,  and  whom  he  had 
made  his  aid-de*camp,  was  at  once 
his  major-domo,  hiiB  supervisor,  hie 
maitre^d'hotel,  and  had  the  sole 
charge  of  his  expences*  He  carried 
neither  watch  nor  jewels  with  hiny 
except  on  those  o^scasions  of  cerep> 
monv  when  he  displayed  the  re-  '  * 
wards  of  his  victories,  and  the  mu« 
nificence  of  his  sovereim*  But  it 
was  only  when  he  considiered  tbeiii 
as  records  of  his  glory  that  th|» 
finest  diamonds  obtained  any  valaie 
in  his  eyes,  and  then  he  would  sho#  . 
them  to  anj  stranger. who  might  be 
by,  and  ponUing  out  his  ornamenUi ' 
one  hy  one,  "  At  such  an  action 
(  would  he  say  )  I  gained  this  prde^; 
at  such  a  one,  this;**  te»  a  pai^ 
donable  vanity,  when  we^constdit 
B  tiial 
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that  this  was  the  sole  pleasure  he 
derived  from  the  sight  of  all  his 
treasures. 

The  author  quotes  many  anec" 
dotes  in  proof  of  his  disinterested- 
ness, which  do  equal  honour  to  his 
principles  and  loyalty :  I  shall  re- 
late the  following : 

An  officer  of  his  staff  lost  60 
thousand  roubles  at  play,  belonging 
to  the  military  chest;  Suwarrow 
^nt  for  the  officer,  punished  him, 
and  wrote  to  the  empress ;  "  An 
officer  has  spent  60  thousand  rou- 
bles belonging  to  the  army:  but 
when  your  majesty  receives  this 
letter,  I  shall  have  made  it  good,  at 
my  own  expense.  It  is  right  I 
should  be  answerable  for  the  offi- 
cers I  employ." 

Suwarrow  was  always  fond  of 
keeping  up  the  manners  of  a  soldier. 
When  he  saluted  any  body,  he 
stopt,  turned  out  his  toes,  squared 
1)18  position,  drew  back  his  shoul- 
ders, and  put  his  right  hand  to  his 
Jittle  helmet  like  a  soldier  saluting 
his  officer.  When  he  had  a  mind 
to  show  great  respect,  he  bent  vi^ry 
low,  with  a  very  ill  grace,  and 
without  changing  the  posture  of 
liis  feet  and  arms. 

His  simplicity  was  not  confined 
to  dress,  but  extended  to  his  diet, 
liis  lodging,  and  to  his  whole  way 
of  life. 

**  He  always  preferred  (says  the 
author),  the  plainest  apartment,  so 
'that  no  article  of  luxury  was  left 
'where  he  lodged :  he  seldom  slept 
in  a  house  when  his  army  was  en- 
camped. His  tent  was  pitched  at 
the  head  quarters  in  a  corner  of  the 
garden:  he  remained  there  the 
bight  and  greater  part  of  the  day, 
llnd  never  entered  the  house  allotted 
to  his  staff  except  at  dinner  time. 
Throughout  his  military  cSreer  he 


had  never  passed  a  whole  night  Ak 
bed,  a  few  bundles  of  hay  formed 
his  only  (and  to  him  loxurioiu) 
couch,  whether  in  the  camp,  or  the 
palace  of  the  empress.  He  had  ho 
equipage,  no  horses,  no  attendanbb 
He  kept  one  servant  about  hia  per- 
son, and  took  as  many  sdldien,  ot 
Cossacks,  as  he  wanted  for  the  ser- 
vice of  his  house.  His  chariot,  a 
plain  kibitk  was  drawn  by  polt  or 
hired  horses.  For  his  reviews,  and 
in  battle,  he  mounted  the  first  hdrsb 
at  hand,  sometimes  a  Cossack's,  bdt 
generally  his  aid-de-camp  Tichiiikli 
lent  him  a  horse;  altogetner,aiiiore 
moderate  expense  and  equipage 
cannot  be  imagined." 

M.  de  Guillaumanches  aiiarSk 
us,  that  of  all  the  qualities  of  ma^ 
shal  Suwarrow  the  most  i6otis|d- 
cuous  was  a  real  and  invariabfc 
goodness  of  heart ;  he  niev^  Inkit 
children,  says  he,  without 'eifibiitt* 
ing  and  blessing  them.  He  v^as  ever 
a  kind  relation,  a -.sincere  friend,  k 
good  father;  but  he  esteemed  ft 
the  duty  of  a  warrior  to  bestow  that 
time  only  on  social  feelings,  which 
could  not  be  dedicated  to  the  pHr- 
suit  of  glory.  These  principles  wene 
the  invariable  rule  of  his  condtict : 
as  a  proof: 

He  was  on  his  way  to  the  annT; 
and  uncertain  how  long  he  might 
be  detained  tliere,  when  he  ^KS 
seized  with  a  desire  to  emhracehis 
children.  At  once  to  satisfy  his 
glory  and  affection,  he  ttittbea  6ttt 
of  his  way,  and  rested  neiUiet  Ah^ 
nor  night  till  he  arrived  at  his  hoim 
in  Moscow.  All  his  people  ifsre 
abed.  Alighting  quicsly^  nrom  hb 
chariot,  he  knocked  gently  for  sd- 
mittance,and  on  entemgstotesdf^jr 
to  his  children's  bed-room,  t^fh  a 
candle  in  his  hand  he  gently  irew 
their  curtains,  and  after  eohtdift* 
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4>]ating  with  emotion  the  objects  of 
his  tenderness,  blessed  and  em- 
braced them ;  then  mounted  his 
carnage  and  set  off  without  having 
awakened  them.  He  had  seen,  em- 
braced, and  blest  all  he  held  dear : 
to  awake  them  would  have  been  to 
hazard  a  [yainful  adieu,  and  to  have 
made  them  sharers  in  his  feelings. 
In  this  way  the  eccentricity  of  his 
character  held  sway  over  the  ten- 
derest  emotions  of  his  soul :  he 
seemed  to  steal  from  glory  what 
his  affection  prompted  him  to  yield 
to  nature. 

Suwarrow  remained  erer  insen- 
siblc  to  the  charms  of  love.  He 
regarded  a  connexion  with  the  sex 
as  baneful  to  the  courage,  the  mo- 
rals, and  the  health  of  a  soldier. 
In  company,  when  he  found  him- 
self accidentally  seated  near  ladies, 
he  avoided  looking  at,  or  touching 
them,  in  a  manner  truly  original. 
Though  married,  he  knew  for  his 
whfe  no  other  sentiment  than  friend- 
ship. His  ideas  of  chastity,  which 
he  held  to  be  one  of  the  cardinal 
virtues,  were  of  a  piece  with  his 
other  eccentricities.  After  having 
passed  a  part  of  the  night  with  his 
wife,  which  was  a  gr^at  rarity  for 
him,  he  would  jump  up,  and  have 
pails  of  water  thrown  over  him  to 
purify  him. 

M.  de  Guillaumanches  informs 
us  that  the  character  of  the  marshal 
was  remarkable  for  an  unalterable 
freedom  of  sentiment,  which  created 
in  him  an  utter  dislike  to  those 
equivocal  phrases,  which  are  the 
usual  resource  of  Hattery,  fear,  or 
meanness  :  whenever  an  officer  an- 
swered him  in  that  manner,  he  was 
for  ever  lost  in  his  opinion.  He 
called  such  people  niesnnion,  a 
Kussiau  word  which  answers  to  our 


"  don't  know,"  **  possibly,"  **  maF 
be."  He  not  only  considered  such 
sort  of  equivocation  a  species  of 
cowardice,  but  used  to  think  it  be- 
trayed a  want  of  characteristic 
energy ;  in  his  eyes  a  capital  defect. 

When  he  would  discover  if  any 
one  possessed  firmness  of  mind,  te 
would  divert  himself  by  asking  him 
publicly  all  kinds  of  ridiculous 
questions.  He  thought  little  of 
those  who  appeared  abashed  or 
daunted  on  the  occasion,  but  sharp 
and  lively  repartees  won  his  esteem : 
'<  He  (says  he),who  is  disconcerted 
by  a  simple  question,  will  be  much 
more  so  by  a  sudden  attack  of  the 
enemy."  In  Suwarrow,  the  qualities 
of  activity  and  penetration  seemed 
catchipg.  He  electrified  all  who 
came  near  him.  The  words  **  I 
don't  know,"  "  I  cannot,"  "  impos* 
sible,"  were  erased  from  his  die* 
tionary,  and  supplied  by  <<  learn/' 
•*  set  about  it,'*  «•  try." 

We  may  easily  suppose  Suwar- 
row had  a  great  antipathy  to  cour- 
tiers. Under  the  appellation  ef 
neisnaion^  they  were  the  objects  of 
his  bitterest  satire.  Neither  the 
presence  of  his  sovereign,  nor  of 
the  parties  concerned,  could  tempt 
him  to  disguise  the  freedom  of  bis 
sentiments.  No  wonder  then  be 
had  many  enemies  at  court.  In  fact 
he  was  hated  there,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  the  camp,  intrigue  and  fac- 
tion sought  him  out  for  their  prey. 

Suwarrow  was  always  a  strict 
disciplinarian ;  the  least  neglect  ^f 
subordination  was  severely  punish- 
ed :  and  with  all  the  originality  of 
his  character,  he  would  be  as  well 
the  model,  as  the  enforcer  of  noili- 
tary  obedience. 

«  He  bade  Tichinka  order  him 
from  table  whenever  he  was  uii- 
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airares  exceeding  his  usual  ap- 
petite. Hewould  then  turn  round 
with  an  air  of  pleasing  gravity,  and 
ask^  <*  At  whose  order?"  ^larshal 
Suwarrow's.  **  He  must  be  obey- 
ed/' said  he  smiting ;  and  imme- 
diately rose.  It  was  the  same  when 
his  business  kept  him  too  long  se- 
dentary. Tichinka  bade  him  go 
out;  he  asked  the  same  question; 
his  aid-de-camp  gave  the  same  an- 
swer, and  he  would  go  and  walk. — 
This  old  warrior  was  very  religious: 
his  first  business  on  getting  up  was 
to  say  his  prayers.  He  said  a  very 
long  one  before  going  to  bed.  Liue 
all  the  Russians  he  had  great  faith 
in  St.  Nicholas.  He  carefully  at- 
tended divine  worship :  chaunting 
the  service  with  the  priests,  and 
accompanying  the  chaunt  with  all 
kind  of  grimaces.  During  his  exile 
at  Novorogod,  at  the  age  of  70,  a 

Eious  whim  induced  him  to  exercise 
is  indomitable  activity  on  the  bells 
of  the  village,  of  which  he  was  made 
churchwarden.  Every  night  and 
morning  he  tolPd  the  service,  which 
he  afterwards  sung  in  company  with 
the  priest  and  peasantry  o(  the 
place.  Priests  had  ever  a  peculiar 
claim  to  his  respect:  he  would  often 
stop  a  priest  for  his  benediction, 
and  never  missed  a  bishop.  The 
blessing  he  had  thus  obtained,  he 
generally  transmitted  again  to  his 
officers.  Notwithstanding  however 
bis  respect  for  the  clergy,  he  could 
well  distinguish  the  priest  from  the 
man.  One  day  on  his  entering  a 
village  he  saw  the  curate,  and  has- 
tily dismounted  to  beg  his  blessing ; 
presently  afterwards,  upon  some 
complaints,  he  ordered  the  same 
curate  50  strokes  of  a  cudgel. 

Suwarrow,  his    biographer   in- 
forms us,  had  a  great  fund  of  his- 


torical knowledge,  at  well  andaJat 
as  modem,  and  knew  by  heart  the 
lives  of  the  most  illuatrioua  com- 
manders who  had  gone  before  lum. 
He  spoke  eight  languages.  His 
French  had  all  the  correctness  of  a 
native.  His  style  and  speech  bore 
the  stamp  of  his  character ;  hneff 
energetic,  lively,  and  to  strangers 
almost  enigmaticml.  But  he  had  an 
aversion  to  writing,  and  avoyed 
such  transactions  as  required  the 
assistance  of  the  pen,  "  a  weapon, 
(said  he),  which  sits  ill  in  thehands 
of  a  soldier/'  For  this  reason  fe#. 
letters  of  his  own  writing  areex- 
tant.  The  following  is  what  he 
wrote  to  field-marshal  Romanxoff' 
to  announce  to  him  the  taking  of 
Tourtoi^ya:' 

Slawo  Bosou,  Slawo  bowam  ; 
Glory  to  God,  glory  to  you  j 
Tourtourkaya  aviala,  ia  tarn. 
Tourtoukaya  is  taken,  here  am  t. . 

His  compositions  had  all  the 
same  characteristic  energy^and bre- 
vity. But  he  commonly  gave  the 
substance  of  his  dispatches  to  one 
of  his  officers,  and  signed  tfaiAa 
after  they  were  written.  ; 

He  was  wont  often  to  harangve 
his  soldiers ;  and  on  this  occasibii 
his  usual  excellence  ofbrevity  would 
fail  him.  His  harangues  lasted' an 
hour,  and  sometimes  two,  in  the 
depth  of  winter.  **  I  remember, 
(says  M.  de  Guillaumandiea),  that 
one  day  in  the  month  of  Jahnary 
he  took  it  into  his  head  to  harangw 
a  body  of  10,000  men  drawn  up  on 
the  parade  at  Yarsovia.  It  iras 
bitter  cold,  and  a  freezing  hoar 
frost  came  down  froni  the  skj. 
The  marshal  in  a  waistcoat  of  white 
dimity  began  his  usual  harangoew 
He  soon  found  that  the  ooldnesi  of 
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tlie  weather  made  it«eem  long ;  ac- 
cordiDgly  he  stretched  it  to  two 
hours.  Almost  all  the  generals, 
officers,  and  soldiers  caught  cold. 
The  marshal  was  none  the  worse, 
Dr  even  gayer  thau  usual.  His 
.quarters  ruog  with  continual  fits  of 
coughing ;  and  he  seemed  to  enjoy 
bearing  it.  He  had  the  satisfaction 
to  think  he  taught  hia  army  to  dis- 
regard fatigue,  winter,  and  all  ita 


Fortrak  a/LctBh  XVI.  From  ike 
second  volume  of  Pictureique 
Travels  in  Greece,  by  the  Count 
Choiscul .  Goiijier.  Translated 
Jrom  the  Original  French. 

I  WAS  once  drawn  to  Greece  by 
my  passion  for  antiquities.  Se- 
vcral  years  thereafter  I  returned 
thither  in  discharge  of  my  duty. 
In  1784  the  king  appointed  me 
ambassador  to  Constantinople. 
With  the  greatest  goodness  and  af- 
fability he  gave  me  every  encou- 
ragement, and  all  manner  of  advice 
and  instruction  that  might  be  of  the 

freatest  utility.  How  much  was 
struck  with  that  enlightened  ar- 
dour for  the  advancement  of  sci- 
ence, that  solidity  of  judgment, 
and  various  as  well  as  authentic 
information,  which  would  have  ap' 
peared  extraordinary  even  in  a 
private  individual.  But  such,  at 
this  time,  was  the  wild  prejudice 
of  the  public,  that  every  one  made 
a  merit  of  detracting  from  that  of 
the  king,  and  denying  that  he 
possessed  any  qualities  at  all  meri- 
torious or  excellent.  Un  the  first 
throne  in  the  world  he  was  the 
only  king  that  had  not  a  flatterer  : 
the  only  one  that  bad  not  even 


strict  justice  done  him.  He  wh 
so  injuriously  treated  that  he  came 
to  have  too  humble  an  idea,  and 
did  not  do  justice  to  himself;  thus 
doing  homage,  like  the  rest  of  the 
nation,  to  the  empire  of  opinion. 
How  melancholy  the  presage  form- 
ed bv  his  disposition  in  the  public 
minu  !  By  this,  the  first  epoch  of 
error  and  frenzy,  when  the  throne 
had  lost  that  magical  but  happy 
power  whicii  renders  even  good  in- 
tentions on  the  part  of  sovereign 
princes,  objects  of  applause  and 
acclamation !  and  when  men  did 
not,  or  would  not  observe  and  re- 
cognize in  the  person  of  the  king, 
qualities  that  would  have  been  held 
dear  and  venerable  in  the  humblest 
of  his  subjects. 


The  Character  of  the  Engliih  and 
French  compared ;  b^  a  Dane;  tn 
1727.  Translated  from  Baron 
Hollberg. 

THE  English  are  neither  angels 
nor  devils,  and  yel  this  nation 
scarcely  ever  observes  a  medium  in 
anything.  Among  them  the  virtues 
are  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  as 
well  as  the  vices.  There  is  no  com- 
parison between  the  virtues  and 
vices  of  the  English.  No  kingdom 
affords  so  many  examples  of  heroic 
and  perfect  virtue,  nor  more  of 
scandalous  acts  of  treachery,  than 
England,  tiometimes  the  parlia- 
ment do  every  thing  that  can  pos- 
aiblj"  I 
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country;  all  are  cultivated  to  their  derstanding  teo  ooeh,  Aty  Hm  k 

jjlerfect  maturity,   aod  while,  on  entirely*  There  it  perhapa  no  tto— 

the  oae  hand,  one  cannot  suffi-  try  in  the  worM  wbers  thor*  m 

ciently  praise  aome  noble  natures ;  so  many  very  learned    and  mrw 

on  the  other,  there  are  characters  ignorant  clergymen  aa  In  Englmo. 

■o  base  that  no  censure  can  reach  As  for  religioDi  they  either  reoelfa 

them*    There  is  no  nation  at  once  it  with  the  utmoat  sineeri^  of  botfly 

ao  Idle  and  careless,  and  there  is  no  or  contend  agalnet  it  wttb 


nation  at  the  same  time  so  laborious,  bitterness.   Superstition,  infidoMkyt 

But  those  among  the  English,  who  fanaticism,  and  eren  scepticiaiD,  all 

are  really  idle,  cannot  be  brought  rule  by  turns  in    England.     He 

to  labour  neither  by  hunger  nor  English  either  believe  nothing  at 

any  other  punishment ;  nothing  can  all,  or  else  they  believe  too  mudi* 

move  them  to  set  a  foot  out  of  the  The  unbelievers  amone  the  Enriiili» 

house  when  they  are  determined  to  however,   are  generuly  good  na- 

indulge  their  indolence.     Here  It  turalists ;  but  the  Eogliah  Roaail- 

ia  common  to  see  artists  and  me-  Catholics,  are  much  more  hinted 

chanics  in  great  poverty,  and  even  than  the  Spaniards  and   Itipluis. 

hi  the  public  prisons,  who  might  There  are  those  among  the  fhrmer 

not  only  pay  their  creditors,  but  who  make  no  scruple  in  rUdng 

obtain  a  handsome  livelihood,  could  their   lives,  their   fortunes^  tbenr 

they  once  be  brought  to   exert  honour,  nor  even  to  hetmy  thtv 


themselves.  country,  fbr  the  pop*  of  Iti 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Indus-  There  are  others  Bgrnn^  what  al  Wifc 

trious  among  them  will  sufier  no  set  the  pope  and  the  devil  hi  dk 

obstacle  to  oppose  their  endeavours  same  class ;  so  that  with  thoaopOO* 

•—they  spare  neither  pains  nor  la-  pie  there  are  no  bounds  to  the  Wve 

hour — they  expose  themselves  to  and  hatred  of  the  saasepeiootu  The 

the  greatest  dangers  by  sea — they  furious  zeal  on  one  side^  md  thb 

▼isit  foreign  kingdoms  and  states,  laxity  on  the  other^  is  also  Ite  OO- 

and  penetrate  into  the  most  distant  casion  that  rehgien,  or  Am  vMHt 

quarters  of  the  earth — they  equally  of  it,  are  no  where  more  ifjMmtOf 

attempt  the  possible  and  the  impos-  attacked,  nor  more  obaUnalelydo> 

sible — in    fact,    they   bring   such  fended,  than  in  EngliAid. 

things  about  that  no  other  people  It  is  therefore  mamfesi  how  oaoch 

would  ever  think  of  attempting ;  those  writers  have  erred,  whoi  ll 

and  all  either  to  satisfy  their  curi-  the  picture  they  have  drawn  of  the 


osity  or  increase  their  fortunes.  On  English,  have  attributed  thoee  lft|'« 

this  account  it  has  been  said  of  the  tues  and  vices  to  the  whole  natiBni 

English,  that  they  either  perish  that  properly  belong  ton mrt  only, 

through  idleness,  or  kill  themselves  The  English  may  be  asM  «t  «MS 

with  excessive  labour.  to  be  the  best  and  worat  of  ill  nO- 

Even  in  tlie  sciences  they  know  tions.     Other  nations  hsvo  thek 

of  no  medium.    They  either  re-  virtues  and  vices  aa  wiM  m  flte 

nounce  books  and  learning  aho-  English,  but  the  latter  are  mofoii 

gather,  or  pursue  their  studies  to  proportion  with  each  other  thab 

auch  a  degree  of  zeal,  that  oflen,  they  are  among  the  ftmser^  ipad 


in  endeavouring  to  refine  their  un-    never  do  thejriae  to  sndi 
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However,  there  are  some  charac- 
teristic traits  that  properly  belong 
to  the  English  nation  altogether.— 
They  in  general  possess  that  degree 
of  self-sufficiency  which  leads  then^ 
to  despise  every  thing  which  they 
deem  foreign  or  outlandish  ;  but 
we  may  very  readily  forgive  them 
for  this  high  opinion  of  themselves, 
when  we  consider  what  a  degree  of 
happiness,  natural  riches,  fruitful- 
ness,  and  other  glorious  privileges, 
are  the  endowments  of  this  country. 
The  men,  c^enerally  speaking,  are 
intrepid,  the  women  handsome ; 
the  men  govern  out  of  the  house, 
and  the  women  govern  in  the  house. 
The  English,  who  have  endeavoured 
to  subdue  foreign  nations,  are  at 
home  governed  by  their  wives  ;  so 
far  they  resemble  the  lion,  the  ter- 
ror of  all  beasts,  but  who,  at  the 
same  time,  is  in  his  turn  terrified 
at  a  mouse.  We  have  lately  seen 
a  duke  here,  whose  bare  name 
made  all  Europe  tremble,  but  whp 
was  in  every  respect,  as  to  his  do- 
mestic concerns,  governed  by  his 
duchess ;  and  this  is  by  no  means 
a  solitary  instance. 

The  English  are  far  from  being 
so  quick  in  their  apprehensions  of 
any  thing  as  the  French,  but  their 
judgment  has  more  solidity.  They 
speak  but  little,  but  that  little  is 
generally  maturely  considered.  Elo- 
quence they  seem  to  have  brought 
to  perfection;  and  among  all  the 
nations  of  Europe,  they  appear  to 
be  the  only  people  who  most  suc- 
cessfully imitate  and  equal  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Romans.  Orations 
in  other  countries  may  be  highly 
florid,  and  well  composed,  still 
they  are  without  pith  and  energy: 
for,  as  the  orators  are  destitute  of 
the  enjoyment  of  real  freedom  of 
speech,  their  speeches  can  have  no- 


thing but  their  ornaments  to  re- 
commend  them.  But  the  speeches 
of  the  members  of  the  British  par- 
liament are  certainly  the  most  per- 
fect"models  of  the  ancient  Greet^^ 
and  Romans.  Like  them  they  ge- 
nerally turn  upon  the  most  impor^ 
tant  affairs  of  the  state.  Th^ 
English  speakers  are  by  no  mean^ 
declaimers  ;  no  trifling  points,  epi- 
grammatic turns,  or  far-fetched 
expressions,  have  any  place  amonfi" 
them,  nor  have  they  any  necessity 
for  any  thing  of  this  nature ;  their 
matter  is  sufficiently  copious  with- 
out any  extrinsic  embellishment^ 
The  orators  in  England  are  oratory 
in  reality.  It  is  also  the  freedoi^ 
of  speaking  and  writing  in  Engl^pd 
which  causes  the  English  to  exce^ 
others  in  such  writings :  lik^v^rise 
which  concern  religion  and  mor 
rality.  The  French,  however,  ar^ 
aupposed  to  be  better  historians: 
for  though  the  English  nev^r  poi^ 
ceal  the  truth  through  fear^  thejr 
do  not  confine  themselves  to  tha^ 
regularity  and  order  which  thp 
French  attend  to ;  their  histor)e3 
of  course  resemble  chronicles,  or 
annals,  rather  than  a  well  digested 
collection  of  facts  ;  and  as  allkin^s 
of  parties  prevail  by  turns  in  Eng- 
land, the  truth  is  very  often  sup- 
pressed. 

The  English  language,  as  it  U 
borrowed  from  several  others,  \s 
copious  in  the  highest  degree  ;  it  lis 
to  this  copiousness,  and  the  exalt- 
ed manner  of  thinking  in  this  coun- 
try,  that  we  owe  those  excellent 
epic  poems  which  it  has  produced* 
Since  the  age  of  Homer  and  VirgiJ, 
no  writers  have  carried  the  art  of 
epic  poetry  to  greater  perfection 
than  Milton  and  Pope.  In  comedy 
the  English  taste  is  so  peculiar  to 
itself,  that  to  other  nations  it  ap- 
pears 
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peon  unpleasant.  For  a  trial,  I 
some  time  since  translated  some 
Snglisli  comedies  into  the  Danish 
langua|;e,  and  brought  fhem  for- 
ward at  Copenhagen,  but  they  were 
not  relished.  Neither  humour,  nor 
•triking  incidents  were  wanting  in 
these  pieces;  but  that  sprightliness, 
which  is  the  soul  of  a  good  drama, 
was  certainly  deficient. 

The  Englisli  are  such  deep  think- 
ers in  general,  that  the  whole  coun- 
try might  be  called  a  school  of  phi- 
losophers; and  their  philosophers 
are  equally  as  respectable  in  their 
lives  as  in  their  learning.  Indeed, 
they  are  only  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  ancients  by  this,  viz,  that 
they  neither  imitate  them  in  their 
pride,  their  externals,  or  their 
ridiculous  behaviour.  Of  England 
It  may  be  said,  that  philosophers 
are  tnere  always  to  be  met,  but 
without  long  cloaks  or  beards. 
The  progress  the  English  have  made 
in  mathematical  learning  is  equal 
to  their  advancement  of  moral  sci- 
ence ;  and  England  cannot  be  de- 
nied the  credit  of  producing  dis- 
tinguished heroes  and  genuine  phi- 
losophers. 

The  taste  of  the  English  in  lite- 
rature has  often  varied.  Sir  Richard 
Blackmore  says,  "  Formerly,  my 
countrymen  read  the  most  extra- 
vagant fables  of  giants,  monsters, 
and  knights-errant,  with  the  great- 
est avidity-**  Pun  and  banter  came 
next  into  use,  even  in  sermons.  A 
more  free  and  figurative  mode  of 
expression  followed  next,  in  which 
the  use  of  similitudes  and  the  an- 
tithesis was  carried  so  far  as  to 
make  the  whole  unnatural.  A 
atyle,  however,  chaste  and  sober, 
has,  at  length,  generally  succeeded, 
and  every  kind  of  meretricious  or- 
jnameBt  i&no  sooner  percehred  herei 


than  it  is  exposed  to  oensiire  and 
ridicule.  It  is  by  no  means  strange, 
that  authors  in  England  have  had 
this  power  in  changing  the  huH 
guage  of  the  country,  and  promot* 
ing  the  sciences,  when  it  is  consi- 
dered that  their  diligence  is  re- 
warded both  by  weuth  and  ho- 
nour. 

Ministers  of  state,  generals,  and 
even  kings  themselves,  have  not 
thought  it  beneath  them  to  publish 
books,  and  thus  increase  the  num- 
ber of  writers.  It  is  but  a  rfiort 
time  since  the  celebrated  sir  Isaac 
Newton  was  interred  with  a  degree 
of  royal  splendor,  as  some  of  the 
principal  persons  in  the  kingdom 
attended  his  funeral.  And  when 
bishop  Burnet  completed  his  his- 
tory of  the  Reformation,  he  received 
the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  the  usual  form*  Where 
the  sciences  are  thus  honoured,  it 
cannot  be  surprising  that  thepeople 
should  claim  the  pnvileffe  or  beug 
at  the  head  of  their  rivds ;  for,  of 
Great  Britain,  it  may  be  said,  that 
the  arts  and  sciences  have  made  it 
their  residence.  With  respect  to 
prejudice  in  general,  no  nation  is 
more  devoid  of  it  than  ther;  the 
understanding  of  an  Englishman 
may  be  compared  to  a  clean  smooth 
tablet,  which  easily  receives  upon 
its  surface  every  impression  made 
by  sound  reason ;  while  custom  and 
precedent  is  commonly  so  strong 
among  other  nations,  that  one  might 
imagine  they  were  a  different  race. 
If  one  would  convince  a  Spaniard, 
for  instance,  of  the  troth  of  any 
thing  with  which  he  is  unacquaint- 
ed, you  must  first  remove  all  his 
prejudices;  and  thus  the  labour  is 
doubled  in  extracting  the  old  error, 
and  implanting  the  new  truth.  On 
the  contrary,  tell  an  EngUdhaian 
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*Ti^  thing  to  which  he  haa  been 
unaccustomed,  be  will  hear  you, 
and  examiue  with  candour.  If  he 
approves  it,  he  will  adopt  end  ac- 
knowledge it  without  scruple.  The 
English  are  not  inclined  to  believe 
any  thing  they  do  not  thoroughly 
comprehend;  but  what  they  really 
believe,  they  are  not  backward  to 
acknowledge ;  and  since  free- 
thinking  is  carried  to  a  great 
extent  in  this  country,  from  the 
nature  nf  the  constitution,  so  we 
meet  with  as  many  sceptics  here 
as  there  are  hypocrites  in  other 
places.  But  though  in  Italy  the 
number  of  atheists  and  sceptics  Eeem 
to  he  very  small,  theyore,  in  reality, 
more  than  elsewhere,  because  most 
of  them  wear  the  mask  of  religion 
through  fear.  In  England,  gene- 
rally speaking,  it  is  very  easy  todis- 
tinguish  characters ;  the  religious, 
of  course,  is  commonly  what  he 
appears  to  be.  This  is  the  general 
result  of  English  liberty,  which, 
with  some  inconveniences,  is  pro- 
ductive of  much  more  good  than 
evil,  and  a  superiority  of  benefits 
to  the  people  at  large. 

The  English  have  a  great  deal 
of  charity  for  the  unfortunate,  and 
they  do  not  ahaolutely  hate  those 
who  are  guilty  of  trivial  failings 
in  their  conduct,  and  tolerate 
Jews,  Turks,  and  Pagans;  yet, 
when  their  own  country-men  differ 
from  them  in  religious  opinions,  or 
in  matters  really  indifferent,  their 
hatred  and  persecution  frequently 
knows  no  hounds  ;  so  that  in  Eng- 
land, if  a  man  wishes  to  live  in 
peace,  he  must,  of  course,  be 
esteemed  perfectly  orthodox,  or 
perfectly  heterodox.  A  stranger 
among  them  must  believe  all  or  no- 
thing; but  in  thiarchgiouB  antipathy 


they  are  not  singular;  a  Turk  baten 
a  Persian  much  more  than  he  hates 
a  Christian ;  a  Catholic  hates  a  Jan- 
Ecni^t  worse  than  a  Calviniet. 

The  clergy  in  England  are  not 
so  reserved  in  their  manuer  of 
living  as  in  many  other  countries. 
They  do  not  deem  it  indecent  to 
be  seen  at  a  playhouse,  and  even 
in  the  ccffee-houses.  However, 
iheir  conduct  and  behaviour  in 
the  pulpit  is  serious  and  edifying. 
They  generally  stand  up  in  their 
preaching  asstillas stocks  orstones, 
and,  with  downcast  eyes,  explain 
their  texts  with  method  and  per- 
spicuity. In  this  respect  they  are 
quite  the  reverse  of  the  preachers 
on  this  sideofthe water,  whose  thca- 
tricalandexiravagaotaction.Btamp- 
ing,  turning,  and  twisting  about, 
is  more  adapted  to  excite  the  smiles 
than  the  sighs  of  their  bearers. 
Some  people  censure  the  English 
divines  because  they  read  their 
sermons ;  but  they  forget  this  ad- 
vantage, viz.  that  their  discourses 
are  connected,  and  without  tauto- 
logy. My  ears,  !  confess,  were  not 
a  tittle  oifended  by  the  first  ser- 
mon  1  heard  after  my  return  from 
England.  I  had  not  been  uked 
lo    desultory  declami 


9    to    B 


many  repetitions  that  I  was  c 
vinced  the  whole  sermon,  which 
took  up  an  hour,  might  have  been 
delivered  in  a  quarter  of  the  time. 
the  hngltsh  and  French 


Ihav 


made  the   follov 


parison ; — "  The  French  reason, 
but  the  English  think  most.  The 
French  have  the  most  wit,  but 
the  English  the  best  judgment. 
The  French  arc  showy  in  their 
clothing,  the  English  are  plain. 
The  French  cat  moat  bread,  the 
English 
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EogUsh,  roost  meat.  Both  are 
warm^  but  the  heat  of  the  French 
is  in  the  blood,  that  of  the  English 
is  in  the  gall :  hence  the  anger  of 
m  Frenchman  is  greater  than  the 
aoger  of  the  English,  while  the 
hatred  of  the  English  is  of  longer 
duration  than  a  Frenchman's.  A 
Frenchman  spends  his  means  in 
decking  his  person ;  an  English- 
man thinks  of  nothing  so  much 
as  his  belly.  A  Frenchman  is  go- 
verned by  the  fashion ;  an  Eng- 
lishman by  his  fancy.  A  French- 
man always  goes  with  the  stream; 
•a  Englishman  against  it.  A  French- 
man soon  makes  a  friend,  and  soon 
dispenses  with  him;  an  English- 
man is  a  Jong  while  making  a 
friend,  and  keeps  him  long  when 
he  ia  made :  the  Englishman  loses 
his  friend  by  degrees ;  the  French- 
man breaks  with  his  friend  all  at 
once.  The  French  honour  their 
superiors;  the  English  pay  the 
most  respect  to  themselves.  The 
French  are  the  best  citizens ;  the 
English  the  best  men.  The  French 
have  the  greatest  latitude  in  their 
faculties,  but  the  English  excel 
them  in  the  mind's  giks :  both  of 
them  frequently  perform  heroic 
actions ;  the  French  for  the  love  of 
fame,  the  English  for  the  love  of 
virtue.  The  French  seek  reward 
in  the  approbation  of  their  coun- 
trymen, the  English  in  the  act  it- 
self. The  French,  in  common  with 
other  people,  transgress  the  laws 
with  the  hope  of  escaping  punish- 
ment: the  English  frequently  trans- 
gress when  they  know  that  an  escape 
is  impossible.  When  a  Frenchman 
says,  <<  I  would  willingly  do  so  and 
60,  if  it  were  not  for  the  law  ;*' 
the  Englishman  says,  <<  I  would 
never  have  done  this  or  that»  if  there 


had  not  been  a  Izw  against  it.'f 
The  Frenchman  deniea  himself  lit- 
tle ;  the  Englishman  still  less.  In 
his  meat  the  Frenchman  regardf 
quality;  c|uantity  is  the  Engliah- 
man's  prmcipal  object*  In  faia 
cookery,  the  Frenchman  follow^ 
his  f&ncy ;  the  Englishmaa  hia  pa- 
late. The  French  drink  to  quimch 
thirst,  or  raise  their  spirits;  the 
English  for  drinking-aake.  The 
Frenchman  believes  previously  to 
examination ;  the  Englishman. exa- 
mines all  before  he  believes  any. 
The  French  women  are  very  frea 
in  their  manners,  though  their  hps- 
bands  are  never  jealous ;  the  Eng- 
lish, women  are  still  more  fret 
than  the  French  women,  though 
their  husbands  are  mad  with  jear 
lousy.  The  imagination  in  ths 
French  and  English  is  extremdj 
fruitful;  but  more  orderly  in  tbf 
French  than  in  the  Englira^  wbicb 
frequently  exceeds  all  bonnd^i 
The  French  mostly  live  cheerfully 
in  care,  want,  and  misery;  ib0' 
English  have  every  thing  in  abun- 
dance, and  yet  seem  to  despiss 
life.  They  need  not  be  forceo  tf 
go  to  the  place  of  executioD ;  their 
criminals  go  there  laugh ingysingini^ 
or  jesting ;  and,  if  an  execution^ 
is  not  to  be  found,  will  hang  thens- 
selves. 

Hence  it  is  not  strange  thatf 
great  degree  of  hatred  should  sub- 
sist between  two  nations,  whose 
minds  and  manners  are  so  disciir- 
dant.  The  peculiarity  of  the  Eng- 
lish character  is  manifeat  from  tbil 
representation  of  circumstances  not 
to  be  found  elsewhere.  But  ahoold 
any  one  object  that  I  h^ve  exag- 
gerated the  virtues  and  vioes  of  the 
English,  i  reply  that,  in  Yospeel  te 

a  nation  that  observas  no  madiiw 
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itietf,  it  must  be  very  difficult  in- 
deed for  H  writer  to  adupt  a  me- 
dium in  deicribing  their  i 


State  o/"  Religious  Sects  and  Obitr- 
vances,  in  various  parts  of  the 
World.  [  Extrnttfd  from  the 
Journals  of  the  Missionaries,'] 

Present  Slate  of  Olaheite. 

Olaheite.  Dec.  12,  1804. 

THE  inhai^Jtaiits  are  dlmlDigh- 
ing  every  year,  through  the 
«fll.prevailiiig  causes,  f/equently 
nQticed.  Civilization  appears  to 
be  making  Ijut  gmall  advances  ; 
perhaps  Jc  would  be  nrrong  to  ssy 
It  is  making  none.  The  chiefs  are 
ID  general  very  dissolute ;  and  the 
common  people  lover»  of  ease  ;  and 
both  BO  much  attached  to  their  own 
■wava  »f  doing  things,  and  have  lo 
little  intercourse  with  foreigners, 
that  they  do  not  plainly  see  the 
value  of  improvement,  nor  do  thev 
apply  themsetvei  with  much  dih- 
gence  to  it. 

Sinoe  the  death  of  Pomarre, 
Otoo  has  maintained  his  authority 
without  opposition.  For  the  past 
■even  months  lie  has  been  residing 
at  Eimeo  :  his  return  to  Taheite  is 
uncertain.  His  family  has  lately 
fluslained  another  loss  in  Pa-cete, 
who  died  in  Eimeo  a  few  weeks 
back :  otliers  of  his  near  relations 
are  on  the  decline.  An  addition  is 
making  to  the  number  of  6re-armB 
that  are  in  the  hands  of  the  natives, 
by  almoat  every  vessel  that  calls 
here.  The  Harrington  has  been 
keeping  up  a  constant  barter  for 
hoga,  with  muskets  and  ponder  ; 
•o  that  now  then  iaioarQely  a  petty 


ratleras  who  has  not  one  in  his  pos- 
see^ion.  The  natives  are  as  desirous 
as  ever  alter  such  articles,  and  fre- 
quently give  hogs  to  tne  value  of 
between  thirty  and  forty  pounda, 
for  a  muaket  not  worth  ten  shil* 
lings.  We  suppose  that  this  kind 
of  traffic  is  not  for  nought ;  and 
expect  to  ■ee,  sooner  or  later,  some 
fatal  consequences  attendiog  it. 
That  our  persona!  safety  is  more 
endangered  by  such  au  influx  of 
fire-arms,  must  be  obvious  to  every 
one   who    considers    our  peculiar 

While  the  king  has  been  at  Ei- 
meo, he  has,  by  gilts  and  force,  got 
the  greater  part  of  the  muakebi 
that  were  in  tlie  hands  of  the  ratta- 
ras  there,  into  his  own  possession. 
It  is  rumoured  that  he  expects  to 
do  the  same  in  Taheite,  when  he 
returns  ;  but  it  is  also  said,  that 
those  who  have  them,  are  deter- 
mined  not  to  give  ihem  up  to  him, 
but  with  loss  of  life.  If  the  king 
is  resolved  on  the  matter,  war  we 
think  will  undoubtedly  follow.  If 
it  should  please  the  Lord  to  remove 
Oloo,  as  he  has  Pomarre,  we  appre- 
hend there  would  be  very  seriouB 
times  on  this  island,  as  there  is  no 
one  who  seems  to  possess  sufficient 
authority  to  lake  the  government, 
and  many  would  be  aspiring  to  su- 
periority     . 

We  have  a  vessel  of  about  fiftjr 
tons  in  building  for  the  king,  nhicn 
wdl  not  be  finished  for  some 
months 

The  Harrington,  since  her  slay 
at  Oparre,  has  bartered  away  be- 
tween three  and  four  hundred 
weight  of  powder,  thirleen  or  four- 
teen muskets,  and  some  pistol*. 
The  seamen  expended  near  700t> 
worth  of  property  upon  tlie  women 
they  had.    Th^y  wise  caiistantljr 
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taking  up  clothing  from  the  cap- 
tein«    •    •    •    •    • 

The  wife  of  the  deceased  chief 
of  Hapyano  arrived  in  the  district^ 
in  her  way  to  Hapyano.  She  has 
gol  the  disease  which  proves  so  fatal 
to  her  countrymen,  and  which  it  is 
probable  will  carry  her  off  in  a 
short  time.  When  the  Dufi*  first 
arrived  here,  she  was  the  comeliest 
woman  on  the  island,  and  we  have 
always  found  her  one  of  the  kindest 
and  best  behaved.  Besides  her 
husband,  she  has,  within  two  years, 
lost  her  mother  and  two  brothers. 

A  few  days  back,  the  wife  of  a 
priest  in  Opeimanno  was  given  out 
to  be  dead,  and  so  continued  two 
days ;  when,  to  the  surprise  of  her 
husband  and  neighbours,  she  un- 
expectedly revived  again.  She  has 
given  a  long  and  nonsensical  ac- 
count of  the  Po,  or  other  world ; 
which,  notwithstanding  its  absur- 
dity, her  deluded  countrymen  seem 
to  receive  with  a  strong  persuasion 
of  its  reality.  Many,  from  all  parts 
of  the  district,  have  gone  to  gaze 
on  this  supposed  wonderful  per- 
sonage, and  to  hear  her  story. 
About  eight  months  back,  a  similar 
matter  was  transacted  in  Ewkaa, 
by  the  wife  of  a  great  priest  there. 

The  natives  continue  their  dis- 
position of  thieving,  and  plunder 
all  they  lay  their  hands  on. 

Egyptian  Apis  in  India. 

Coromandel  Coasts  Jan,  11, 1806. 
—This  day  a  great  feast,  called 
Waumavataumit,  began,  which  is 
to  last  for  several  days. 

12th. — Much  annoyed  by  the 
noise  of  the  heathen  celebrating 
their  festival.  The  whole  town 
filled  with  men  leading  bullocks  de- 
corated with  flowers,  from  house 


to  house.  The  ownert  of  these 
animals  obtmn  large  sums  of  monej 
from  the  people  for  the  privilege 
of  worshipping  them ! 

ISth, — This  morning  the  bramia 
who  instructs  us  in  their  native 
language,  came  to  ask  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  the  day,  that  he  might  join 
in  celebrating  the  feast.  All  ex- 
postulations with  him  on  the  folly 
of  these  things,  seem,  at  present  to 
have  but  little  effect.  With  many 
others  he  acknowledges  that  they 
are  wrong,  but  pleacu  the  custom 
of  his  forefathers  as  the  most  pow- 
erful motive  for  attendiiu^  them. 

30^^. — We  were  visited  thb  mor- 
ning by  a  large  family  of  Hindoos, 
who  had  come  two  or  three  days' 
journey  to  the  celebration  of  the 
late  Moorish  festival*  by  which  we 
have  been  kept  awake  for  several 
nights  past.  A  very  old  grey- 
headed man  led  the  group,  followed 
by  his  children  and  grand-children. 
They  appeared  greatly  surprked 
when  reviewing  the  hou8e»  for* 
niture,  &c.  as  if  it  had  been  the 
first  time  they  had  seen  a  Eunmesn 
face,  or  had  an  opportunity  or  he- 
holding  European  manners*  We 
were  greatly  delighted  with  thdr 
simplicity. 

Remarkable  Sect  in  IruUom 

Tuttacoryn, — The  Sanaers  are  a 
sect  of  people  more  robust  than 
other  Indians,  very  dark  in  com- 
plexion, their  features  completely 
European,  their  ears  protracted  to 
their  shoulders  by  weighty  oma* 
ments  of  lead.  They  divide  them- 
selves into  five  families,  one  of  which 
exclusively  ascends  the  trees ;  from 
which  practice  their  hands  and  feet 
acquire  a  peculiarly  clumsy  shape. 
Their  religionisnotBramimcal^  but  - 
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consists  in  the  vorship  or  one  Man- 
dan,  formerly  a  waBherman.  Their 
habits  of  life  are  cKtremely  simple. 
Tliey  are  quarrelsome,  avaricious, 
and  deceitful. 

Tlie  tribe  of  Sanaers  is  very  nu- 
merous botli  here  and  in  Travan- 
core.  In  the  latter  country  they 
are  called  Tcerg,  and  I  do  not 
know  if  these  resemble  in  all  re- 
spects our  Sanaers.  In  this  district 
I  compute  them  to  be  at  least  filVy 
thousand  in  number,  of  which,  per- 
haps five  thousand  belong  to  our 
protestant  church,  and  conEtilute 
from  forty  to  fifty  congregations, 
under  the  care  of  about  thirty  na- 
tive teachers.  A  few  of  the  latter 
(perhaps  eight  or  ten)  are  rather 
respectable  servants  of  God,  as  far 
as  their  knowledge  goes.  But  the 
greater  part  have  been  enlisted  in 
a  hurry  from  among  the  Satiaers 
themselves,  reading  and  writing 
being  the   only  qualifications  re- 

Siired.  From  these  catechists,  and 
eir  base,  deceitful,  and  unworthy 
conduct,  my  worst  troubles  arise. 
But,  till  a  semiQary  for  forming 
better  ones  is  established  in  these 
parts,  the  evil  must  be  borne  with, 
and  the  only  thing  1  can  do  is  to 
keep  them  in  awe.  It  is  also  to  be 
lamented,  that  many  of  them  re- 
ceive too  little  wages.  If  they 
have  families,  they  can  scarcely 
alford  to  buy  a  little  palmyra  sugar 
to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  nature. 
My  heart  bleeds  for  them  in  this 
respect,  for  this  extreme  poverty 
often  prompts  them  to  take  bribes 
and  presents,  to  do  what  they 
should  not. 


Slalt  of  Roman' Catholics  in  India. 

May  Iri — Set  off  for  Anjengo  ; 

the  most  ancient  English  poasession 


in  Travancore.  1  was  struck  with 
the  number  of  handsome  Romish 
churches  along  the  beach;  at  every 
thousand  yards  ihere  is  a  church, 
and  there  were  formerly  still  more. 
They  are  mostly  built  by  privateper- 
;quunr,e  of  some  vow  or 


other  :  but  ri 


drawn  from  the  number  of  these 
ehurcheswilh  regard  to  the  flourish- 
ing state  of  religion.  In  most  of 
them,  mass  is  performed  only  once 

I  will  take  this  opportunity  to 
give  my  opinion  on  the  number  of 
Roman- catholics  io  the  peninsula 
of  India.  I  know,  from  good  au- 
thority, that  there  are  beyond  a 
thousand  missionaries  dispersed  * 
over  the  country.  If  we  allow  each 
of  them  a  nominal  inlluence  on  two 
or  threo  thousand  souU,  as  is  not 
improbable,  it  brings  the  number  of 
Roman-catholics  to  between  two 
and  three  millions.  Those  that  are 
well-informed,  think  my  calcic 
lation  falls  short  of  the  truth.  This 
is  the  work  of  three  centuries. 
Could  wo  suppose  their  religion 
will  go  on  to  spread  in  the  sam? 
ratio,  we  might  fix  the  period,  hu- 
manly speaking,  when  India  would 
be  a  Roman-catholic  country !  I( 
is  true,  thai  nt  the  outset  the  mis- 
sionaries were  abundantly  zealous, 
and  powerfully  seconded  by  govern- 
ment; the  archbishop  of  Goa  was 
governor-general  of  the  Portuguese 
possessions  ;  money  was  sent  froio 
Europe  in  considerable  sums.  Cir- 
cumstances are  now  altered,  but 
the  resources  of  the  Romish  priesU 
in  this  country  are  still  consider- 
able :  fines,  indulgences,  fees,  pre- 
sents, masses  for  the  dead,  are  iB- 
exhaustible  sources. 

At  Anjengo  I  was  introduced  to 

the  acquaintance  of  father   Ray< 

mond,  a  Fiedmontese,  and  vicar- 

j  general 
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generftl  of  Veraples.  He  it  a  mati 
of  Qncommonly  liberal  principles, 
and  what  I  learned  from  him  a- 

f  mounts  to  this— -At  Veraples  they 
have  two  numerous  seroinaries: 
one  for  the  Latin,  the  other  for  the 
Syriac  students.  So  late  as  in  April, 

the  bishop  of •—  came  down 

to  Veraples  ( the  vicar-general's  con- 
finnation  to  the  bishopric  having 
Bot  yet  arrived  from  Home,  the 
French  having  taken  the  ship  in 
which  it  was  coming,  he  cannot  or- 
dain^ in  order  to  lay  hands  on  a 
Dumber  of  young  priests,  no  less 
than  63 ;  besides  whom,  206  mis- 
•aknUiries  of  different  degrees  were 
ordained  in  the  course  of  that 
month  !  Under  Father  Raymond's 
care  are  fifty  thousand  Syriac  Chris- 
tiam,  and  sixty  thousand  of  the 
Latin  church.  There  are,  besides 
the  archbishop  at  Goa,  four  Ro- 
mish bishops  on  this  coast  The 
noited  Syriacs  difier  in  nothing  but 
the  language  made  use  of  in  public 

,  worship  from  the  church  of  Rome. 
They  were  originally  brought  into 
that  communion  by  compulsive 
measures.  A  few  churches,  of 
which  more  hereafter,  resisted  unto 
blood.  The  inquisition  at  Goa,  of 
course,  is  now  very  mild.  Father 
Raymond  enjoys  great  regard  from 
government,  on  account  of  his 
vest  influence.  The  subsidies  they 
draw  from  the  congregatio  de  pro- 
fagandd  fide^  at  Rome,  amounts 
only  to  twelve  hundred  rupees  per 
■ntium. 

Dnring  my  stay  at  Molgant»  the 
island  where  colonel  ■■ '  re- 

sidesi  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  a  dignitary  of  the  Syriac 
church.  His  dress  consisted  of  a 
plain  long  frock,  of  black  silk; 
a  small  blue  bonnet,  and  a  long 
bishop's  staff  in  his  hand.     His 


phyftognomy  diifered  madi  frc«i 
that  which  characterizes  the  Indian ; 
austerity,  firmness,  acamen,  and 
integrity,  seemed  to  form  its  <Aa- 
racter.  He  looked  like  a  num. 
The  Syriacs  came  into  India,  he 
said,  more  than  a  thousaad  ycan 
ago.  Their  tenets  were  those  hM. 
by  the  Nestorians,  whodiuingtlMir 
severe  persecutions  (the  atonm 
that  scatter  the  seeds  of  osiluoii), 
spread  all  over  the  east.  The  SfjH 
nacs,  numerous  at  present^  ^  uf 
the  name  Nomms  or  Nmaatrtma. 
They  are  an  industrious,  neral, 
and  wealthy  branch  of  the 
muoity,  and  are  greatlj 
in  all  commerci^  intercoerae  tm 
their  integrity.  The  greater  past 
of  them  have  been  indiioed,  Ifr 
compulsion,  to  join  the  pele  eC  las 
church  of  Rome.  They  are  qtiils 
Roman  Catholics,  with  tbis-evoa^ 
tion,  that  mass  is  perfonsed  »- 
mong  them  in  Syriac  inateaii  ef 
Latin.  They  have  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  Syriac,  and  a  iiiliiirterf 
of  their  own  at  Veraples,  nawr  Os- 
chin.  Two  branches  of  the  Sj^MC 
church,  however,  create  aechisai: 
first,  those  in  the  hills  tothesovthi 
forming  about  thirty-two  chm»haSi 
who  braved  the  peraecutioaa  of  the 
Portuguese,  adhere  to  their  oMrbe- 
teredox  tenets  concerning  the  4iil» 
natures  in  Christ,  and  receiTreilhe 
sacrament  in  both  kiodi.  Seeaa4« 
ly,  about  fifty«4wo  chureheaietlHi 
south  fell  off  again  from  the  llomish 
church  when  thepersocutjoe  oiit* 
ed,  retaining,  however^  Hiostef  ^te 
peculiarities  of  the  Catdiolsc  -wii* 
ship.  OnwhatpnncipIedie|rs|ili|» 
I  cannot  learn.  All  these chuaphas 
worship  saints,  and  especially  the 
Virgin  Mary. 
In  the  evening  I  saw  an  fa^tfOKnos 

of  Roman  Catholic  cUurdi  iBsd- 
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pline.  Takitig  a  walk  with  a  giro^ 
tleman,  we  heard  a  woman  cry 
very  much,  as  if  under  a  feevere 
flogging.  Having  followed  these 
sounds,  we  perceived,  in  front  <)f 
a  church,  a  young  woman  tied  t6 
a  cocoa-nut  tree,  and  a  stout  fel<- 
low  (the  church  clerk)  inflicting 
this  severe  discipline  whilst  the 
native  priest  stood  by  to  see  tbait 
justice  was  done. 

State  of  the  Jews  at  Cechin* 

The  synagogue  of  the  Jews,  in- 
one  of  the  suburbs  of  Cochin,  con- 
sists at  present  of  about  a  tlKHDBand 
souls,  five  hundred  of  which  avte 
the  descendants  of  white  Jews; 
the  rest  are  black.  Mr.  Alex.  Ja- 
cob Levy,  a  Jew,  born  in  London, 
officiates  as  presiding  rabbin^  H^ 
told  me  they  had  a  tradition,  Yhrtt 
these  Jews  were  of  the  tribe  of  Ben* 
jamin,  who,  after  the  conqaest  6f 
Jerusalem  by  Titus,  escaped  with 
the  silver  trumpets,  and  other  in»- 
plements,  from  the  temple,  ttnd 
settled  in  Arabia,  from  whence 
they  came  gradually  down  the  coast 
to  Cranganore  and  other  places, 
till  apersecution  by  thePortugaesie 
took  place,  in  which  their  anti^ 
auities,  documents,  Sec*  were  all 
aestroyed,  when  they  took  refuge 
in  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Co- 
chin. They  were  formerly  tndre 
rich  and  numerous ;  but  since  the 
last  war,  reduced  to  poverty,  thisy 
now  subsist  by  the  produce  of  their 
cocoa-nut  gardens.  This  ttttdidM, 
as  to  their  emigration  from  Jerusa- 
lem, is  obviously  involved  in  qa- 
certainty. 

The  synagogue  is  a  snug  little 
building,  in  the  style  of  a  Dut^di 
synagogue,  illuminated  by  tfixteen 
massy  lustres  of  silver. 


^  Cochin,  once  «  fiab  c6m(NM 
town,  presents  now  a  rainous  a^ 
pecu  The  fortifications  have  beoft 
blown  up^  88  have  all  the  public 
buiidingfi.  The  inhd[)itaiits  k»> 
guish,  as  there  are  no  schools,  no 
public  wortship,  and  no.  trwde. 

Marriage  Ceremonies  in  India. 

Sept.  11,  1807.  This  eveDing, 
attended  the  marriage  of  my  aa^* 
vant  at  the  misaion  church,  Ve« 
pery,  in  which  the  late  rev.  Mr* 
Gerricke  used  to  preach.  Tfa^ 
service  was  in  Tamul.  The  bVide 
and  bridegroom  wer6  dressed  ia 
the  most  gorgeous  manner.  The 
bride  wa»  so  covered  with  jeweh 
and  flowers,  tliat  I  coold  not  do- 
cemherfeatureai  WbenAeyoaoM 
out  of  churob)  the  bridegfooaa 
mounied  a  fine  hortt,  richly  deeo* 
rated,  attended  by  a  number  tf 
men  and  boys  carryinff  terchet  and 
flags.  The  bride  followed  in  m 
grand  open  palankeem,  and  lonNi 
of  their  young  relations  foildwed 
in  another^  with  a  number  of  at* 
tendantf,  preceded,  by  a  Melabar 
drum  and  other  music;  This  pro- 
cession paraded  through  thestreeta 
of  Vepery  about  an  hour,  and  then 
returned  home.  Their  house  waa 
grandly  illuminated,  and  adorned 
according  to  the  fashion  of  tfaie 
country.  The  bride  and  bride- 
groom Were  seated  upon  aeort  ef 
throne^  and  <yther  jewels  aildl 
flowers  were  placed  on  the  noifc 
andheadcf  the  bride.  Tiiebrida- 
ttroom's  foot  was  washed  with  asBk 
by  a-  young  reladon,  who  pot  <a 
«iWer  ring  on  his  toe,  aad  H^  Jn 
return,  pat  a  gM  ring  on  hit  flai* 
ger.  A  short  prayer,  by  oneof  the 
catechists,  was  ofered  ki  Malabar. 
Thefy  thea  faadflotrara  strewad  o¥er 

thair 
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their  heads  by  several  of  their 
friends,  each  of  whom  pronounced 
a  blessing  over  them.  The  whole 
company  anointed  themselves  with 
a  liquor  made  from  sandal- wood. 
The  whole  was  accompanied  with 
music  and  singing,  at  the  close  of 
which  they  distributed  beetle-nut, 
and  the  company  broke  up.  The 
ceremony  lasted  about  four  hours. 
They  are  to  have  a  great  feast  to- 
morrow. 

Religious  Ceremony  of  Svcingingy 
at  Rovapaian,  a  short  distance 
from  Madras.  Aug.  3,  1806. 

The  scene  of  this  ceremony  was 
a  plain  in  the  front  of  a  Hindoo  pa- 
goda, and  it  passed  in  the  presence 
of  an  immense  multitude  of  people. 
In  the  middle  of  this  plain  a  large 

Eole  was  erected,  about  50  feet 
iffh,  on  the  top  of  which  was  a 
swivel,  and  a  roller ;  over  this  swi- 
vel was  another  pole,  transversely 
fixed,  about  the  same  length ;  to 
each  end  of  this  transverse  beam  a 
long  rope  was  suspended.  Near 
one  end  of  this  beam  a  small  ca- 
nopy was  fixed,  covered  with  red 
and  coloured  cloth,  and  ornament- 
ed with  flowers.  Under  this  canopy 
the  victim  was  fastened  by  a  short 
rope  tied  to  two  hooks,  which 
were  fixed  on  each  side  of  his  back- 
bone, a  little  below  the  shoulder- 
blade,  though  not  to  touch  the 
bone.  A  small  scafibld  was  erected 
about  six  feet  high,  upon  which  he 
ascended  to  be  fastened  to  this  hor- 
rid machine.  Whilst  they  were 
fixing  the  rope,  he  harangued  the 
people  with  great  apparent  earnest- 
qess.  They  attempted  to  tie  his 
feet  to  the  beam,  which  would  have 
eased  him  much,  but  this  he  re- 
fused.   When  all  was  ready,  a  sig- 


nal was  given,  and  he  was  gradudiy 
raised  from  the  scaffold^  by  meaas 
of  the  opposite  rope,  to  the  above- 
mentioned  height,  when  the  beam 
was  gently  drawn  round  three  timei» 
describing  a  circle  of  about  50  feet 
in  diameter.    During  the  time  he 
was  suspended,  the  whole  weight 
of  his  body  hung  by  the  skin  ofoif 
back.    He  had  a  small   Malabar 
drum  in  his  hand,  called  torn  iomt 
which  he  beat  as  he  swung.    Hil 
head  was  ornamented  with  nower^ 
which  he  threw  down  to  the  peo- 
ple; and  these  being  considered 
very  sacred,    they  were  eagerly 
caught  by  them.    He  continued 
suspended  in  the  air  about  ten  mi* 
nutes,  during  which  time  he  .ap- 
peared to  exhort  the  people^  mtf- 
ing  a  great  noise,  ancf  beating' the 
drum.    When  he  was  let  down,.! 
saw  some  blood  on  his  back,  thoira^ 
not  so  much  as  I  expected,  as  ue 
hooks  were  fixed  in  holes  made  be- 
fore; for  I  understood  this  vsl 
the  third  time  he  had  perfboied 
this  dreadful  penance!   PrevioaS;to 
his  being  suspended,  three  of  th^ 
gods  were  carried  in  procession 
round  the  plain,  and  placed  op- 
posite the  scaffold.  The  whole  was 
accompanied  with  music  and  loud 
acclamations  of  the  spectators. 

State  of  the  Mission  in  Tarfaiy* 

The  latest  accounts  received  bj 
the  Edinburgh  Missionary  Society 
from  their  missionaries  at  Kanitf, 
are  dated  July  15th.  They  were 
then  in  good  health,  and  had  began 
to  print  the  New  Testament  jp 
Turkish.  The  first  sheet  has  besn 
sent  over  as  a  specimen  of  the  work. 
Kategary,  the  young  sultan,  ute 
has  been  so  often  mentioned  lA 
their  letters,  has  been  baptiasil  at 
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htft  o#n  eantetl  lequesf  •  IlisluNir 
a  considerable  time  since  he  re- 
nounced Mohammedanism,  '  and 
made  a  public  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity. Since  that  time  he  has  beeil 
not  only  steadfast  in  his  attachment 
to  the  Gospel,  but  xealons  in  his 
endeavours  to  spread  the  know- 
ledge of  it  among  his  coantrjrmen* 
On  this  account  ho  hfls  sufiefvd 
great  persecution,  both  from  hit 
own  relations  and  the  neighbouring 
chiefs.  But  all  their  efforts  have 
been  in  vain.  He  not  only  con* 
tinues  firm  in  his  professioB,  but 
discovers  the  greatest  anxiety  ^r 
the  conversion  of  his  countrymeii^ 
He  is  lineally  descended  from  th^ 
Khans  of  the  Crimea,  amd  fs  alHed 
to  several  of  the  greatest  familiei 
in  tlie  £ast.  He  is  a  very  ilii« 
looking  young  man,  and  posseseei 
very  superior  abili lies.  Hei#i>athi^ 
too  high  spirited,  and  is  bold  and 
resolute.  Owing  to  the  war  be^ 
twixt  tl>e  Turks  and  RussianSf  th# 
state  of  the  country  is  extMnely 
dangerous.  Several  of  the  Circato* 
eian  beys  have  been  influenced  to 

fo  to  war  with  the  latter,  and  the 
[abardians  are  daily  committing 
dreadful  excesses. 

State  of  Esquimaux   Converts  in 
North  America* 

The  converted  Esquimaux  con- 
tinue in  general  to  aiford  orach 
satisfaction  to  the  missionaries  by 
their  christiwi  walk  and  conver- 
sation ;  and  the  sdioola,  which 
have  been  diligently  aaendtd,  ndt 
only  by  the  children  but  by  masy 
of  the  adults,  especially  the  wofloen, 
have  been  productive  of  great 
and  abiding  benefit.  About  twenty 
persons  have  been  ba{Hized  at  the 
different  settlements  during  the  win* 

Vol.  L. 


ler<ol'  ItMSj  end  about -twoil^ 
more  admitt^  candidatcw  for  bttpi 
tism.  We  subjoin  a  ftw  oMtroelt 
frotn  the  letters  of  ihe  Misaionanei* 

September  1st.  After  the  iBOfn^ 
log  ser^ieo,  wa  btd  a  eonumm 
tion  with  sofae  hcatiion  fttmiiiei^ 
who  arrived  here  in  tha  teegoiag 
week,  and  expressed  a  with  f# 
dwell  whh  the  beh'ovtrs,  tnd  to  bo 
converted  to  Jesus*  Ab  sooo  at  it 
wot  known  that  these  poor  boo*» 
tbens  had  obtained  loavo  to  stayv 
there  arose  among  otir  £sqoimaiut 
•och  a  epirk  of  jdy  and  giaAMss^ 
that  it  waa  Irbly  aftctihgvto  wit* 
nets  it.  Since  their  arrival  horev 
our  people  had  not  Hiilod  to  tpMk 
of  the  MMRrcy  the  Lord  bad  thowA 
in  tlitir  own  convortioiii  and  %$ 
fNreach  Jesut  to  theot  at  the  onlf 
Saviour,  who  done  codd  audMi 
them  htf»y  koth  here  ood  bo^ 
aftev;  aoa  oow,  otf  peroeiviog  tbot 
they  were  to  be  hiliabitaiitt  of  tMi 
plaee,  they  hardly  knew  bow  to 
contain  themtelvet  for  joy;  Yomif 
and  old  ran  to  help  them  with  fhow 
^gg^E^  <^  ^  settle  their  Kttlo 
affjurs.  The  now-comert-were  quito 
hoanbled  and  amaaed  by  tuohpfoofk 
of  love  and  attention  i»  flieir  Chviiki 
tian  coontrjrtnen,  and  dedared, 
that  for  the  first  tiHM  in  their  Nvoa 
they  had  found  people  who  lovod 
thean  with  diaioteretted  ataewity.* 

Esfifimaus  Ssrrararr^-^Liiit  mm* 
mer,  a  yomig  niaB|  t  ton  of  i^ 
noted  soroerof  mvenanMt  rnovid 
hither.  Hit  name  is  Angohualall. "" 
He  ie  aeriootly  owakaned,  ttod 
oanoo  to  aoqnaiot  tit  wkh  iua  whol^ 
fbnoer  courte  of  life,  wbicb  he  .did 
with  a  iMind  greatly  ifgttoldl.  Tlld 
recital  wta  a  8trii%  of  tba^dNM 
abomioable  praotioot  hi  thotaMe^ 
of  every  vioa.  Hie  jkMMt  h^ 
instructed  him  in  the  art  Maovoefjl 
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Hit  account  was  nearly  in  the  fol- 
lowing words: — My  parents  told 
ine»  that  their  familiar  spirit  or 
Tamgak  lived  in  the  water.  If  I 
wishra  to  consult  him,  I  must  call 
upon  him,  as  the  spirit  of  my  pa- 
rents, to  come  forth  out  of  the 
water,  and  remember  this  token, 
that  I  should  observe  in  some 
pnrt  of  the  house  a  vapour  ascend- 
ing, soon  after  whicii  the  spirit 
would  appear,  and  grant  what  I 
asked.  Some  years  ago,  when  my 
little  brother  was  very  ill,  I  tried 
this  method  for  the  first  time,  and 
called  upon  the  Torngak,  when  I 
really  thought  I  perceived  a  small 
vapour  arising,  and  shortly  after 
the  appearance  of  a  man  in  a 
watery  habit  stood  before  me.  I 
was  filled  with  horror,  my  whole 
body  shook  with  fear,  and  I  cover- 
ed my  face  with  my  hands.  Some 
time  after  my  brother's  recovery,  I 
had  a  very  terrible  dream,  which 
overwhelmed  me  with  anguish 
and  terror.  I  thought  I  saw  a  very 
deep  dark  cavern,  the  descent  to 
which  was  a  narrow  steep  chasm. 
In  this  horrible  place  I  discovered 
my  mother,  my  relations,  and  many 
others  whom  I  had  known,  and 
who  had  led  a  very  wicked  life  on 
earth,  sitting  in  great  torment,  and 
exhibiting  a  dreadful  appearance. 
I  was  already  with  my  feet  slipping 
down  the  chasm;  and  it  seemed  as 
if  somebody  said  to  me, — <<  Into 
that  dark  place  thou  must  likewise 
soon  depart."  From  that  moment 
I  found  no  rest  any  where,  but 
having  heard  that  true  believers 
lived  at  Hopedale,  I  resolved  to 
come  hither,  and,  with  my  whole 
family,  to  be  converted  to  Jesus, 
that  I  m  ight  not  likewise  descend 
into  the  place  of  torment,  and  be 
lost  for  ever. 


HottenMDeoaOonim  South' J^rim. 

• 

T|ECEMBER  MCh,  b«Mg 
-^^  Christmas-eve,  lOMiy  Cbria- 
tians,  Hottentots,  and  ahiTes  came 
hither,  and  joined  otur  congregatioo 
in  celebratmg  Christmas  with  ok 
Of  the  latter,  moat  had  ratm 
from  the  harvest.  Onp  chmdi 
crouded  with  attentive 
who,  with  tis,adorad  mir  iacttmate 
God  and  Saviour,  praising  him 
with  heart  and  voioer  that  he  came 
into  the  worid  to  save  sinnerfe.  On 
Christmas-day  a  great  number  ar- 
rived from  aU  parts ;  and  it  was  a 
true  festival-day  to  us  all,  on  whicii 
we  could  with  cheerfulness  proclaim 
the  glad  tidtngs,  that  unto  us  is 
bom  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the 
Lord,  both  to  Christiana  and  hea- 
then. The  congregation  of  bdier- 
ing  Hottentots  at  Bavianskloof  con- 
sists of  496  persons.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  settlement  are  nearly 
the  same  in  number  as  last  year,  as 
far  as  we  have  been  aUe.  to  asoer- 
tain;  186  men,  306  women,  and 
601  children.   In  all,  about  1098. 


Most  prominent  Featurei  in  ike  ClUt' 
racterofboth  the  Invaders  and In^ 
vadedtn  Spanish  America*  TFrcm 
the  Srrf  Edition^  greaUv  entaimif 
of  the  Reign  ofPhiUp  III,  King 
of  Spain;  hy  Princgnd  JVaUmh 
of  the  UniversityqfSi.  Andrem^sJ] 

IT  is  this  undaunted  and persefer* 
in^  resolution  on  the  part  of  the 
Spaniards,  together  with  the  inUre- 
pidity  and  contempt  of  danger  and 
pain,  exhibited  by  the  more  wariike 
tribes  or  nations  of  Indians,  that 
appear  as  the  most  prominent  ob- 
jects, the  great  outlines  in  thehii- 
tory  of  the  Spanish  conauestsand 

colonisation 
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cohMiuMrioii  ia  both  Norlh  tod  iheTlMd^  another,  tkejr  mig^ 
South  America  t  if^  indeed,  we  are  without  ntiiich  r8laotance,anTeouifhi 
not  as  much  struck  with  the  gencffal    trj  that  jibeyare  unable  to-aiefinidt; 


character  of  the  Indians,  in  whidi 
iscombiued  themostprofbundigno- 
ranceand  perfectsimfiiicity  wilhthe 
highest  degree  of  artifice  in  war. 


but  not  ndtboiit  a  firm  resolutaon  !• 
aeiaetlMi&BlffnrourabieopportaQftgr 
ofreturoing^  and  attacking  the  i»^ 
ivdera,  whoiQ  they  study  to  «nusis 


sloth  with  toil,  and  propensity  to  ror  by  netfodaliooa  and  treaties   of 

velry  and  all  manner  of  sensual  plea^  peaoe/^  the  breadi  Oif  which  tbigr 

sureywithafirmnessandstrenf^of  think  ihat  there  is  not  anything 

mind  far  exceeding  what  was  eter  moralb  wrongy  base,  or  shamefi£ 

displayed,  in  fact,  by  the  sdiool  of  In  their  various  stratagems  of  w^ 

Zeno,   and  even  surpassing  any  there'lk  more  deptb»  a  greater  cpnih 


even 
thing  that  they  coul^  havoTeaUy 
believed  to  be  practicable. 


Manners  of  the  original  Inhobiianii 
of  Cnilu 

[jProm  the  SameJ} 

THE  manners  of  the  original  ift^ 
habitants  of  Chili  bear  agreater 
resemblance  to  the  savages  of  North  «,  .  ^ 

America,  than  to  those  .of  diair    sates  to  them  the  Toss  of  life ;  ok 
neighbours  the  Peruvians.    Tfaty    which^  indeed,  thev  do  not  appear 


plication  olideaMt  and  compreh^ihi 
sion  of  views^  than  i»  eommett 
among  savages^  or  even  seiiii4wF- 
barous  nations.  They  marcli,  Uka 
other  savages^  with  astoniiihint  oe«* 
lerity,  and  as  mueb.  as  possible  im, 
theni^ht..  irbesiirprisiiig.jF4ieIaN 
tbn  with  which  thav  meet  death* 
seems  to  flow  firom  toe  strength  jof 
their  revengOi  whichfully  compeiii* 


arefiercer,and  moredeterminedand 
daring  in  war  than  the  North  Ame- 
ricans ;  and  in  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  still  more  above  them.  Thev 
are  a  noble  race  of  Savages.  Ana, 
if  ever  Chili  should  become  the  seat 
of  equal  law,  liberty,  arts,  and  sci- 
ences, the  human  species  would  be 
seen  there  in  as  fine  and  dignified  a 


to  set  any  great  value.  War  u  de- 
termined on  in  a  junta  of  Gaaiques^ 
with  each  a  number  of  his  prineipw 
followers  and  friends,  at  a  feast, 
continued  sometimes  for  several 
days  and  nights :  in  which  feasts 
they  make  no  great  account  of  whfit 
orhow  much  there  is  toeat,  provided 
that  they  havd  abundance  of  intou- 


form  as  that  which  was  exhibited,  : eating  liquor  to  drink.    Wheh.the 
by  a  combination  of  physical  and    fury  of  war  is  kindled  in  their  breast 


moral  causes,  in  ancient  Oreeee. 

When  they  go  to  war,  they  carry 
nothing  with  them.  The  same  trees 
from  which  they  gather  their  foo4, 
supply  them  with  bows,  spears,  and 
darts.  These  are  their  offensive 
weapons.  For  defence,  they  have 
only  head-pieces,  or  helmets,  made' 
of  the  skins  of  seals.  As  they  are 
sure  of  finding  ia  one  plabe  what 


by  drinking,  and  the  harangues,  or 
ai^mentif*  of  their  chieft,  the  »• 
neral,  who  is  chosen  bjT  the  other 
chiefs  to  command,  like 'another 
Agamedmon,  the  confederate  afoa^y 
tnaJkea  a  spM|ch  to  the  whole, .« 
wUcbhe  recounts  tbemotiveii  theft 
urge  them  to  the  fiei4  the  eed  m 
view,  and  the  ffeaeral  plan  df.oM* 
rations;  reiervihg,however|iBMe 


0im 
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own  breast,  any  thing  he  may  not 
think  fit  to  coniinunicate»  until  the 
proper  moment  tor  execution :  aud, 
in  correspondence  with  this  reserve* 
strongly  inculcating  as  ready  an 
obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  ge- 
neral, in  the  time  of  action,  as  an 
inflexible  resolution  in  resisting, 
confounding,  and  destroying  the 
enemy.  After  tlu  conclusion  of 
the  general's  speech,  a  live  deer, 
op  all  occasions  of  great  and  pecu- 
liar importance,  is  8:icrificed:  the 
palpitating  heart  is  taken  out ;  and 
the  general  tears  it  in  pieces  with 
bis  teeth,  and  devours  part  of  it, 
signifying,  by  this  overt  act,  the 
rage  with  which  he  is  animated, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  intends 
to  treat  the  common  foe. 

Indians  qfthe  Island  of  St,  Catalina. 
\From  the  }Sam€,'\ 

AT  this  island  the  Spaniards  were 
received  with  infinite  kindness 
by  the  inhabitants.  Old  men  and 
young,  women  and  children,  came 
to  them  in  crowds,  all  of  them  show- 
ing by  their  voice,  countenances, 
and  gestures,  the  utmost  joy  at 
their  arrival.  The  women  nere 
were  remarkable  for  the  modesty 
and  respectability  of  their  appear- 
ance, a  noble  carriage,  charming 
eyes,  and  handsome  faces.  The 
children,  both  boys  and  girls,  were 
in  their  complexion  fair  and  ruddy. 
Both  men  and  women  were  exceed- 
ingly afiable  in  their  manners ;  and 
their  smiling  countenances  expres- 
ed  both  sensibility  and  goodness. 
Both  sexes  wore,  about  their  middle, 
coverings  made  of  the  skins  of  sea- 
wolves  and  other  animals.  The 
shores  swarmed  witti  fish ;  and  the 
people  had  methods  of  catching 
them  equally  simple  and  ingenious. 


In  this  island  there  was  a 
where  the  inhabiUDts  per  Foci 
their  sacrifices.  It  was  a  vpi 
indosure  of  kvel  groiind»  aad.m 
the  centre  there  waa  anothev  indar 
sure,  which  was  circular,  whaae  the 
altar  stood.  This  circua  waa  al 
over  bestrewed  with  the  fieatkaBatf 
birds,  which  they  sacriicedia  greit 
nambers  to.  their  idola.  Witkia  the 
circus,  and  near  the  altar,  ataada 
large  image,  fantaaticallj.painlcdi 
with  the  figure  of  the  aan  oa 
side,  and  of  the  moon  on  the 
When  a  number  of  the 
soldiers  went  to  see  thia  *'qnipter 
they  found  two  crows  in  it,,  oCa 
larger  size  than  ordinair  jv  which,  il 
the  approach  of  the  Spaniards,  took 
flight  to  some  rocks  at  no  neat  dis- 
tance. The  soldiers,  deeaaing  thaifc 
curiosities,  on  account  of  their 
traordinary  size,  fired  al  tham- 
killed  them  :  on  which,  ai 
who  accompanied  the  Spaniapd% 
when  he  went  to  the  rocka  to-  hriag 
down  the  birds,  set  up  a  Ipiai  ,1^ 
mentation.  These  birds  are  UsUlbj 
the  people  in  great  veaaratiaa 
One  of  the  priests  belonging  ta  the 
expedition,  in  stroUinf^  abaot  one 
day,  came  to  a  place,  wbera'aa 
Indian  woman  waa  emplojred  ia 
cleaning  some  fish  ism  the  oaa.  of 
her  family,  when  he  aaw  cffonrs 
coming  to  her  with  perfiact  faarii^ 
aritv,  and  pickmg  up  with,  fcfcair 
beaks  small  fishes,  or  anjK  tliiagahe 
gave  them  out  oi  her  handw 

Indiansonthe  Strait  caliedtheCatuS 
of  St,.  Barbara. 

[jProfw  the  Sam£,*\ 

AS  the  armada  approacfaad.  the 
eastern  entrafice  into  tbiaa» 
nal,  a  canoe,  managed  by  four  row- 
ers, with  the  king,  or  Cazique  of 

that 
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that  coast,  came  out  to  meet  them, 
making  up  to  the  Capitana.  The 
Indians,  with  great  alertness  and 
expedition,  sailed  thrice  round  the 
Spaniard,  singing  all  the  while,  and 
then,  being  invited,  came  on  board 
without  the  least  fear  or  hesitation. 
The  first  thing  the  Cazique  did,  was 
to  take  three  turns  round  the 
quarter-deck.  After  this,  he  made 
a  long  speech  to  the  general  and 
oth^r  officers,  in  his  own  language, 
which  none  of  them  understood. 
This  being  finished,  he  informed 
them,  by  the  clearest  signs,  that  he 
had  received  intelligence,  by  canoes 
from  Santa  Catalina,  of  ships  hav- 
ing arrived  there  with  men  clothed, 
and  having  beards,  very  well-dis- 
posed and  good  people,  who  had 
both  regaled  them  with  things  good 
for  eating,  and  made  them  many 
presents.  In  consequence  of  this 
intelligence,  he  gave  them  to  un- 
derstand, he  had  come  to  visit 
them,  and  to  make  an  offer  to  them 
of  all  that  his  country  couM  afford. 
He  requested,  intreated,  and  im- 
portuned the  general  to  land  on  his 
territory,  with  all  his  people,  pro- 
mising that  they  should  there  be 
provided  with  every  thing  they 
might  want.  And,  as  he  did  not  see 
any  women  on  board,  he  inquired 
for  them,  by  signs  as  natural  and 
easily  understood,  as  if  he  had 
spoken  in  the  Spanish  language.* 
The  general  replied,  that  they  had 
not  any  women  in  the  ship,  and  that 
tliey  had  not  any  need  of  them. 
Ijiit  the  Indian  inisted  more  ear- 
nestly that  the  general  and  all  his 
ship's  company  should  land  with 
him  in  his  territory,  promising  that 
he  would  provide  the  whole  with  ten 
women  apiece:  on  which  they  all 


fell  a  laughing.  The  Cazique,  sup- 
posing that  they  laughed  because 
they  imagined  that  he  could  not 
perform  what  he  had  declared, 
promised  to  verify  what  he  had  said, 
and  desired  that  one  of  the  soldiers 
should  be  sent  on  shore  in  the  ca- 
noe, to  see  if  what  he  had  promised 
was  not  In  his  power  to  fulfil,  while 
he  himself,  with  his  son,  would  re- 
main as  hostages  in  the  ship  until 
his  return.  The  general  said,  he 
would  consult  with  his  officers  on 
the  subject,  and  it  was  agreed,  that» 
as  it  was  now  night,  the  Cazique 
should  return  home,  and  that,  if  it 
should  be  thought  convenient,  he 
would  come  to  him,  with  the  people 
of  the  ship,  next  morning.  With 
that,  the  Indian,  having  received 
some  presents,  went  t^ack  in  his 
canoe,  weft  contented,  to  make 
preparations  for  receiving  and  en- 
tertaining his  new  guests. 

Warlike  Spirit  and  Heroism  of  a 
Lady  of  Aracuo. 

[^From  the  Same.'] 

THE  Caziques,  who  had  been  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing a  hollow  peace,  when  they  saw 
the  Spaniards  insulted  by  the  Eng- 
lish, united  in  a  resolution  to 
throw  off  the  yoke,  and  prepared 
for  the  fiercest  conflict,  knowing 
well,  that  their  treachery  must  pro- 
voke the  highest  possible  degree  of 
resentment  and  vindictive  fury.  In 
the  mean  time,  Yanaqueo,  the  he- 
roic wife  of  the  brave  Guy  Poiaen, 
represented  to  her  brother,  Que- 
chuntureo,  the  miserable  state  of 
solitude  in  which  she  lived;  that  she 
could  never  banish  from  her  mind 
the  recollection  of  so  irreparable  a 

loss. 


•  Sennalando  las  partes  dc  su  puridad.     Torquem.  Mon.  Inst.  lib.  v.  cap.  liii. 
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loss,  nor  the  poignant  regrets  and  tide  of  the  Spaniarda.  Thejr  thera- 
sorrow  with  which  this  was  accom*  fore  came  to  clote-quarten.  *<  Tbff 
panied;  and  that  she  lived  now  only  balls/*  said  they,  *'  if  yoa  eoms- 
for  revenge.  **  Do  not/'  said  she,  near  enough  to  tneao  are  namilMii'' 
**  my  brother,  imagine  that  these  In  the  same  aiaonery  the  aame  hold 
are  only  the  vain  waitings  of  a  and  unexpected  assaults  aometimas 
moumiul  widow.  I  will  share  in  confound  and  discomfit*  in  onr  own 
all  your  toils,  be  found  at  your  timea,  and  in  European  ^soontriiSi 
side  in  every  moment  of  danger,  the  finest  systems  of  mOitaiy  tao 
and  present  my  bosom  to  receive  tica»  framea  on  theories  concemiqf 
the  balls  of  the  Christians,  sooner  projectiles.  The  Chilian  breed  at* 
than  they  shall  be  suffered  to  pierce  oorses  excel,  both  in  beauty  and 
your's.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  give  spirit,  the  famous  Andalnsian  no^ 
credit  to  my  words,  but  to  my  from  which  they  sprung ;  and  the 
deeds."  The  generous  Quechuntu-  natives  of  Chili  are  8U(£  ezcdleat 
reo  importuned  his  sister  to  keep  horsemen,  that  the  Snaniah  UbIvh 
aloof  from  the  hardships  and  perils  rians  consider  one  of  these  with  his 
of  war,  and  to  leave  revenge  to  him  lance,  on  horseback,  as  a  match 
alone;  in  vain. — She  roused  her  for  any  cavalier  of  Spain, 
people  to  arms,  and  instructed  and  The  general  that  was  chosen  by 
trained  the  youth  in  the  use  of  Uiem;  the  other  chiefs  for  the  approadnng 
and  was  seen  in  the  midst  of  the  cap-  encounter,  was  the  Cazique  Qfdih 
tains  and  soldiers,  with  her  bow  and  teaguen^  who,  after  the  usual  oera- 
arrows  in  her  hands,  and  her  spear  mony  above  noticed,  made  a  speech 
swung  over  her  shoulders.  Que-  to  the  chiefs,  and  all  within  hearings 
chuntureo  and  Yanaqueo  were  to  the  following  purpose:  'fu 
joined  in  a  short  time  by  an  army  there  be  in  this  army  any  one  who 
composed  of  the  Puelches,  and  has  any  information  or  coonssl  to 
mountainous  tribes,  naked, painted,  give  me,  now  is  lus  time^— let  Mm 
and  making  use  of  poisoned  arrows,  step  forth ;  for  no  man,  bowetor 
■  to  the  amount  of  1 ,200  men.  respectable  for  age  and  experiene^ 
in  the  time  of  actioii^  must 


one  word.    If  any  one  do»  1  will 

Military  Maxim  of  the  Araucani,    not  listen  to  him.   Itisnotposrible 

and  Speech  of  their  General  Quin-    ^or  onebodyto  be  well  flovernedby 

teaguen  to  his  Army.  many  heads.    As  you  nave  chossa 

rFrom  the  Same.l  "^  *^r  your  commander  for  tUs 

bout  with  the  Christians,  I  expect 

THOUGH  the  Araucani  used  that  you' will  all  be  obedient  to nif 
bows  and  arrows,  and  also  orders,  and  that  every  amn,  inhJi 
javelins,  they  held  it  as  a  maxim,  particular  station  and  post,  will  do 
never  to  commit  the  fate  of  the  day  his  duty.''  Having  said  this,  he 
to  missile  weapons,  when  they  could  formed  his  soldiers  in  order  of  bst^ 
close  with  their  enemy.  The  shot  tie,  with  the  greatest  coolne^  lud 
of  both  ordnance  and  musketry  resolution,  although  he  was  tot 
being  altogether  irresistible,  they  joined  by  the  men  of  Tucapdp  as 
found,  that  in  fighting  at  a  distance  he  had  expected.  Such  was  the 
the  advantage  by  wholly  on  the    army,  and  such  the  leader,  that  the 

Spaoiardf 
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■  I 

Spaaitrds  had toencountery  oiiUie  rootf,  with  a  lUAe  boM  laatae.' 

present  critical  occasion.  A  battle  Thia  waa  the  diet  of  ladiai,  aciiMa^ 

ensued,  in  which  the  fierce  oooragai  tomed  to  delioate  fare  and  spendid 

and  the  address  in  the  use  of  wea»  entertaimnentSi  which  was  placed' 

pons,  onthepart  of  theAraucaoit  not  on  tables,    but' on  the  bare 

with  their  allies  the  Purenes  and  gfoond,  and  which,  thinking  o^ 

the  Mareguani,  was  overcome^  Iqr  rormer  tiaoes,  thej  mingled  witb 

the  more  patient  and  persevering,  their  tears.  :  .It;,  soihetiiiiea  bap*' 

though  not  more  ardent  courage  of  pened  that  whole  families  were  led 

the  S[)aniards,  and  the  supeiiorilj  captive.to  the  lands  of  the  ItMJi'ftfif^ 

of  their  arms,  and  their  skill  in  tlie  In  these  cases,  the  ,misoriai  of  the . 

art  of  war.    General  Quinteaguen  parents   themselves  many   times' 

fighting  te  the  last,  while  his  Uoed  gave -them  less  nain  than  those  of 

flowed  from  many  wounds,  and  theirxhildrea;  their  children  cruel* 

animating  his  men,  as  longas.he  lybeaten^  and  sonaetiniea  mutilated 

had  breath,  expired  in  this  glorious  m  their  presence,  by  tbdr  brumal 

attitude,  and  all  his  army  was  de*  noMster,  while  they  ran  for  jprotec- 

stroyed,  or  put  to  flight.  tion,  in  vain,  to  tl^r  fm'wipfiinir 

^  moth^a.    This  was  the  sorrow  9f 

^  sorrows^  in  comparison  with  iriiich 

Suffhrings  of  the  SpanmrtkqfiaA  every    other    afflictkNi  appeared 


Sexes,  dragged  into  Cafikk^  %  light,  and  next  to  nothing.    It  is 

the  Indians  of  War.  to  be  observed,  that  tb^e  ppdr 

IFrom  the  SameJ}  wretched  captives  were  not  un^ 

the  protection  of  any  thing  likela# 

THE  miseries  sufiered  by  the  or  government.  They  weve  wholly 

female  captives,  among  whom  at  the  mercy  of  the  individual  who 

were  ladies  of  rank,  were  great  be-  happened  to  take  them.     Tb^e 

yond  what  human  nature  might  be  was  no  division  of  spoil.    Even  the 

thought  capable  of  bearing,  were  Caaique  claimed  no  share  whatever 

it  not  known  by  experience,  that  in  the  spoil  taken  by  any  individual 

there  is  no  condition  to  which  our  under  Iiis  command ;   who    kept 

nature  will  not  gradually  bend,  andy  whatever  he  took  to  himself,  and  • 

in  some  measure,  accommodate  it-  eSLercised  over  his  captives  an  ab* 

self.    The  Spanish  ladies  were  net  solute  power,,  a  tyranny  ^together 

stripped  of  their  clothes,  like  the  uncontrolled, 

men;    but  they  were  soon  worn  Not  a  few  of  the  Spaniards  of 

out,  and  then  they  were  obliged  to  both  ae3ces,  taken  captive  at  thk 

wear  the  same  kind  of  covering  period,  firom  1559  to  160S»  wei^ 

that  was  in  use  among  the  Indiana,  alive  at  the  time  when  a  peace,  of 

They  were  obliged  to  walk  over  all  verv  short  continuance^  was  made 

manner  of  ground,  to  fetch  wood^  with  the  Indumi  tf  War^  as  they 

or  water,  or  other  things*  with  their  were  called,   by, 'the  marquis  of 

bare  feet,  and  having,  for  clothes,  Ba^kt^  governor  of  Chili,  A«D«: 

only  a  small  piece  of  cloth  wrapped  1640.    On  that  occasion,  sense  of 

round  their  waist,  and  the  akm  of  the  Spaniards  were  released  froei 

some  beast  thrown  over  their  shonl-  their  captiritv ;  among  whotas  waa 

ders.    Their  food  was  hobaand  an  old  lady,  whom  Ovs^  saw  and 

who 
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vho  looked  ns  fresh  and  licaifhy, 
as  if  bIic  had  come,  not  out  of  a 
stole  of  captivity,  but  from  a  state 
of  ease  and  aflluence.  Such  is  ihc 
wonderful  versatility  of  human  na- 
ture! But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  were  many  that  bore  marks 
of  the  severest  bondage.  A  lady, 
for  example,  had  wholly  lost  the 
use  of  one  hand,  by  too  heavy  a 
task  in  grinding  maize. 


A 


Maxims  and  Measures  of  the  Jesuits 
in  convcrtintr^  and  frst  Jnter- 
course  betvccen  their  Missioners 
and  the  Indians. 

\^From  the  Same.'] 

MONO  the  maxims  and  mea- 
sures by  whici)  the  Jesuits 
steadily  pursued,  and  at  last  ac- 
complished tlicir  great  and  good 
design,  were  the  following  :— 

First,  they  set  themselves  to  re« 
move  the  apprehensions  of  the  In* 
dians,  and  to  impress  them  with  a 
belief  and  conviction  that  they  had 
come  among  them  from  the  great 
world  beyond  the  ocean,  through 
a  thousand  hardships  and  perils, 
purely  for  their  good.  It  was  not 
an  easy  thing,  at  first,  for  the  niis« 
sioners  to  get  access  to  them.  As 
self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of 
nature,  the  first  sensation  produced 
by  a  new  and  unknown  object,  is 
fear.  When  the  Jesuits,  or  other 
Spaniards,  came  to  the  huts  of  the 
Indians,  they  were  frightened  at 
the  appearance  of  men  wearing 
clothes.  The  women  and  children 
screamed,  and  even  the  men  fled 
to  the  woods.  It  was  by  means  of 
other  Indians,  living  under  the 
Spanish  government, and  converted 
to  Christianity,  at  least  acquainted 
with  the  cxititence  of  God,  and 
Christy  and  heaven,  and  hell^  and 


were  baptized,  that  tba 
made  their  approaches  to  the  wild 
Indians.    The  best  instructed,  tlw 
most  adroit  and  discreet  of  the  Nein 
phytes  were  deputed  m  miauoBen 
to  their  countrymen.  They  cemed 
with  them  some  presents,  trifling  in 
the  eyes  of  an  Europeen,  bat  te  tiw 
Indians,  matters  of  great  cuiiositjy 
and  articles  of  great  value.    Letters 
of  compliment  to  the  Cssiqoe  se* 
companied  the«e,  which  the  Chris* 
tian  Indians  had  it  in  diarge  to  ex- 
plain.   Not  a  word  was  to  be  said 
of  any  wish  on  the  part  of  tbenns* 
sioners  to  see  the  Caaiqiie.    The 
meaning  of  the  embaasj,  prsseMs, 
and  letters,  was .  to  be  undeflsteod 
as  nothing  more  than  an  act  of  good 
manners,  an  expression  of  a  wish 
for  peace  and  good  neighbowrfaood. 
Any  farther  advance  at  this  stags  of 
the  business  would  have  ooljsened 
to  excite  jealousy.    The  Casique 
then  naturally  put  the   questioa, 
From  whence  the  misaioners  essH? 
What  was  their  profession  i   Whst 
was  their  object  in  conaing  to  the 
Indian  country  I    What  thejwera 
doing?  and  how  they  behaved  to 
the  Indians  that  were  about  than 2 
Satisfactory  answers  being  givaa  to 
all  these  questions,  two  or  three  of 
the  most  respected  Indians  gene* 
rally  accompanied  the  deputies  ia 
their  return  to  the  fathers,  cfaieflj, 
if  not  entirely,  from  the  motive  of 
curiosity. 

If  the  Cazique  and  tribe  to  wfaoni 
tlie  first  embassy  was  sent,  was  of  a 
lofty  and  proud  spirit,  as  tbejr  fiee*^ 
quently  were,  a  second,  and  etsn 
a  third  embassy  was  necessarf  ,  to 
soAcn  and  incline  them  to  a  frieadljr 
intercourse.  The  missioner  now 
ventured  to  say,  through  his  deputy 
that  hehad  t  hegreatest  desire  tepay 
a  visit  to  the  diief,  but  that  he  was 
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MiawBh cAgft^ in  tome c<MMenw, 
that  it  was  not  in  his  power.  The 
Caziqae  on  this  never  failed  to 
•end  an  invitation  to  the  mianeQer ; 
end  a  particular  anonth  or  moon 
(which  was  desigeated  by  the  aeine 
of  some  princi{Mil  litiit  of  the  eee« 
son ),  was  fixed  for  meeting  and  vo» 
eeiving  liiak  Tlie  sorisnoner,  ac« 
companied  by  thirteen  or  fearteen 
of  his  Neopfa jtesy  for  guides,  and 
for  carrjtng  provisions,  sets  out  on 
the  joamey,  coomoniy  a  very  long 
one,  three  or  four  bundled  alleii 
or  more.  The  provisions  were  soon 
devooied  by  the  Indians,  who  are 
all  great  giuttons,  and  cannot  re- 
frain  f^om  eating  voraciously  when- 
ever It  is  in  tbeir  power.  They 
had  to  depend  aftenrards  on  tfaie 
fruit  and  roots  they  could  pick  up, 
and  the  fish  and  game  they  could 
eatch ;  birds,  noraeys,  wild  boars, 
and  so  on*  It  was  generally  thought 
pradsnt  to  have  a  small  escort  of 
two  or  three  soldiers,  as  every  one 
of  the  Indians,  that  was  capi^le, 
bore  arms.  This  small  escort, 
whife  it  could  not  alarm  the  tribe 
or  its  chief,  was  sufficient,  as  above 
ebserved,  to  repress  any  sudden 
sally  of  one,  or  a  few  individisals. 
Fires  were  lighted  in  the  night  for 
keeping  away  the  tigers. 

When  the  missioner  with  his 
suite  drew  near  to  the  residence  of 
the  Cazique,  a  messenger  was  sent 
to  announce  their  coming  a  day  be- 
fore their  arrival.  The  Cazique 
assembled  the  chief  people  among 
his  tribe,  and  was  prepared  to  re- 
ceive  them  in  a  spacious  hall,  open 
on  each  side  to  the  four  winds  of 
the  heavens ;  or  rather  a  canopy, 
formed  of  the  branches  and  levfcB 
of  trees,  intertwined  with  straw  or 
rushes,  and  supported  by  trunks 
of  trees,  fixed  m  the  ground  by 


wsy  of  oblwiiKricSi  A  -luinnMKft 
was  swung  for  the  iftiiileiier  1i^ 
tuvea  two  bemni  of>Mod  set  up 
^  the  purpose*  HewiManowed 
to  wait  for  some  tiuie  in  llie  hsil, 
fat  repose,  liefeve'fiie  CaidqueiMth 
hie  attendanti  made  ^6hr  anfMAMNt 
anoe.  In  the  mean  time^  we  &* 
dians  were  employed  in  dreMife 
that  fs^  painting  tbteMwhreSt  Ibr 
appearing  at  court  h%  a  toitd^ 
manner. 

The  Casiqoe  «t  Icfigth  ta«le  hie 
appaEunances  and,  as  soon  as  be  watt 
within  enay  bemiDg,  said  to  tho 
missioner,  ^  Yea mrecome then?** 
The  missioner  lepKad,  ^  1  em 
comew**  Everjr  one  of  Ml  captains, 
or  chief  wamorsj  made  tlie.  Mme 
sritttaiion,  and  HMseived  tfmteio 

7fy.  TheQuii^«M4teiMte 
his  oflksen,  tamedietrfjf^,  tlllll* 
out  aiyim  aoorfier  wort  to  tht/WM^ 
sioner,  scft  befere  Mm  «; jpMte  ti 
Victuals,  sucii  mremi  as  my  naa^ 
and  a  bottle  i»f  MaU  The  wtm 
of  Qther  inhabitants  of  ib»  vMfee 
did  the  same ;  so  that  the  trhme 
floor  of  this  Ml  of  audience  was 
in  an  instant  covered  with  dishes  df 
meat  and  vessels  repIeniiAi^  widi 
chica.  All  this  passed  in  profoui^ 
silence.  The  missioner  then  chose 
the  ^Mi  he  liked  best,  and  ate  Juftt 
as  much  or  as  little  as  he  pleased. 
But  he  was  not  at  the  same  liberty* 
with  respect  to  the  ehioa,  being 
obliged,  if  he  bad  not  a  mind  to 
give  ofence,  to  taste,  or  make  a 
shew  of  ttoting  of  every  one*a  bot- 
tle. This  was  a  fonmdslble  cere- 
nony  to*  the  mfssioner ;  for  chica, 
when  &0!e  is  not  accostomed  to  If, 
Is  very  apt  to  occanon  a  vistent 
heed-ach ;  but  the  fisast  was.  mfte 
to  the  tast^,  and  Mfy  eagoyea  by 
his  suite. 
The  aecdmpIished€itteMrtells  Ms 

friend 
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friend  and  correspondent  Atticus, 
that  he  had  a  volume  of  prefaces  or 
introductions  always  -by  him,  and 
ready  to  be  made  use  of,  as  cir- 
cumstances or  occasions  might  re- 
quire* A  similar  method  of  facili- 
tation, and  expediting  composition 
wa9  nilen  on  by  the  Caziques  of 
Peru.  They  had  their  harangue 
for  the  reception  of  strangers  of 
distinction,  which  they  called  their 
mirrayf  ready  for  any  occasion* 
A  mirray  of  some  kind,  for  it  ad- 
mitted of  variation  according  to  the 
genius  of  the  author,  was  taught 
to  every  chief  by  his  parents  from 
his  earliest  years.  There  were  in 
each  of  them  certain  customary 
compliments ;  but  they  were  varied 
by  nights  of  fancy,  and  the  mir- 
rays  actually  spoken,  were  very 
ingeniously  interspersed  with  sen- 
timents suited  to  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  were 
pronounced.  In  reply  to  the  Ca- 
zique's  mirray  the  missioner  deli- 
vered another,  in  which,  among  a 
variety  of  particulars,  he  recounted 
the  dangers  he  had  escaped  in  his 
voyase  from  Europe;  and  expa- 
tiated on  the  motives  that  led  him 
to  undertake  it,  which  neither  were, 
nor  could  be,  any  other  than  a 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  In- 
dians, a  desire  to  conciliate  their 
good-will  and  friendship,  to  rescue 
and  preserve  them  from  all  ills,  and 
to  defend  them  against  all  their  ene- 
mies. These  professions  of  bene- 
volence were  followed  by  presents, 
first  to  the  Cazique  and  his  wives, 
and  next  to  his  captains.  But  it 
was  necessary  that  every  one  pre- 
sent, both  men  and  women,  should 
have  something,  if  only  a  pin,  for 
picking  the  vermin  out  of  their  feet. 
It  was  not,  after  all,  by  any 
thing  the  missioner  could  say  or 


do,  that  the  minds  of  the  ladittui 
were  reconciled  to  the  Idea  of 
holding  any  inteicoune,  or  re- 
posing any  confidence  in  the  atran- 
gers.  This  was  wholly  the  work 
of  Uie  Neophytes,  who  aasured 
their  countrymen,  that  all  the  aiie- 
sioner  had  spoken,  was,  to  their 
certain  knowledge,  no  more  tliea 
the  truth ;  all  they  sought  after  we% 
to  do  good  to  tne  Indians,  and  to 
receive  their  love  and  confidence  in 
return.  They  would  protect  them 
against  their  enemies,  take  care  pf 
their  side,  and  furnish  them  wnA 
instruments  for  cultivating  the 
fields,  and  other  purposes.  They 
assured  them,  in  a  particular  man* 
ner,  that  they  entertained  the 
warmest  love  for  their  childreiiy 
whom  they  would  teach  how  ^  to 
look  at  paper"  (their  fihrase  for 
teaching  them  to  read)*  The  Iiif 
dians  were,  above  all  things,  struck 
with  the  fact,  that  the  misnoners 
had  quitted,  for  their  sakea,  their 
wives  (as  they  thought)  and  chil- 
dren. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  the  Neo- 
phytes were  thus  happily  employed 
in  conversation  with  their  country- 
men, the  missioner  himself  went 
from  hut  to  hut,  visiting  the  sicl^ 
and  baptizing  both  .  infants  and 
adults  that  seemed  to  be  at  the 
point  of  death.  In  the  course  of 
this  visitation  he  was  followed  by 
troops  of  children,  attracted  hgr 
curiosity,  and  delighting  in  motioo, 
of  whom  he  never  failed  to  take 
the  khidest  notice,  or  to  give  them 
pins,  and  hooks  for  catching  fishi 
and  other  trifles.  Sometimes  he 
would,  when  he  was  about  to  enter 
a  hut,  take  one  of  them  in  his 
arms,  and  caress  the  child  in  the 
tenderest  manner ;  which  was  veiy 
pleasing  to  the  parents  of  other 
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cliildren,  whose  molhen  would  pre^* 
sent  their  children  to  be  caressed 
in  like  manner.  On  such  occa- 
sions the  father  would  sometimes 
embrace  the  opportunity  of  bap^ 
tizing  the  child,  which  did  not  of- 
fend the  parents ;  with  the  secret 
intention  of  explaining  both  to  the 
parents  and  the  child  the  nature  of 
this  initiatory  rite,  afterwards.  He 
would  also  tie  strings  of  glass  beads 
and  ribbons  about  the  children's 
necks,  which  had  a  wonderfully 
good  effect  in  conciliating  the  fa- 
vour of  their  mothers.  It  was  al- 
ways the  wives  that  first  declared 
themselves  in  favour  of  the  mis- 
sioner.  They  were  incessant  in 
their  importunities  with  their  hus- 
bands to  use  their  utmost  endea- 
vours for  keeping  the  missioner 
amongst  them;  or,  if  this  could 
not  be  e&cted,  that  they  might 
all  accompany  him  in  his  return. 
The  innocent  children  too,  who  re- 
turned the  a&ction  shown  to  them 
with  great  sensibility,  would  join 
their  intercessions  for  the  same  end, 
to  the  importunities  of  their  mo- 
thers. 

There  was  nothing  that  gave 
greater  offence  to  the  Indians  than 
to  seem  indifferent,  and  much  more 
to  decline  a  participation  in  their 
feasts  or  other  offers  of  hospitality 
and  kindness.  For  this  reason, 
just  noticed,  the  fathers  were 
obliged  to  drink  some  chica,  and 
even  to  taste  a  little  of  every  one's 
bottle.*  But  a  severer  trial  was 
sometimes  to  be  encountered  than 
that  of  the  chica.  It  was  customary 
among  some  Indian  nations,  as 
among  several  Tartar  tribes,  for 
men  of  distinction  to  offer  to  their 
guests  tlie  company  of  any  one  of 
his  wives.  When  such  an  offer  was 
made  to  a  missioner,  it  would  have 


been  as  hnpn^aent  as  ieipelitk^ .  to 
reject  the  ofer  lU  oaoe,  in  any  tows 
of  positiv^sesaor  deotsion.    After 
many  expressions  of  gratitode,  a^A 
compliments  too,  to  the  personal 
ments  of  the  wives,  who  were  g0-    * 
nerally  present,  he  turned  the  cofai-    ^ 
versationaJittle  aside  tosptritiial 
concerns,  and  then  rewMtingtolbe    > 
great  mark   of   hospitality  -widi  ^ 
which  he  had  been  honoured,  saMt 
that  he  loved  only  heavenly  thiuM  i 
that  he  desired  no^iogin  thiawodd» 
and  that  'be  aspired  to  notUig    ■■ 
more  than  to  indulge  an  aflkcdon 
for  the  Indian  nations»  and  to  db 
them  good. 

When  the  savage  people  weNNst 
length  fully  convinced  that,  All 
missioner  was  thdir  smcere  friend, 
numbers  came  to  him  everr  d^^, 
expectmg  to  receive  some  xpniije-  . 
dtate  token  of  that  benevolence  and 
beneficence  of  which  thtfj  heard  so 
many  reports.  They  were  by  qd 
means  shy  or  delicffte  on  this  sub- 
ject. One  iEisked  a  hatchet,  anoi' 
ther  a  saw,  a  third  a  chisel  w 
knife,  and  so  on.  In  general  thev 
had  sense  enough  to  ask  the  arti- 
cles that  were  of  most  use  to  them- 
selves, but  at  the  same  time  tfaa 
most  costly,  and,  being  the  most 
bulky,  of  the  most  difficult  ooii» 
veyance.  On  siich  critical  oMi- 
sions,  which  demanded  the  greateel 
management  and  address,  the  mis- 
sioner was  oblijged  to  put  them  o%  . 
without  o&ndmg,  or  even  living 
them  discontented,  the  best  way^he 
could.  He  told  them  that,  froin  so 
great  a  distance,  he  hadnotbeeft 
able  to  carry  mxxe  of  such  todb 
than  two  or  three  for  the  CaaiqM^ 
who  would  not  refuse  to  lend  theaa 
occasionally ;  but  if  they  would 
settle  in  fixed  habitations,  oc  places 
adapted  to  fishing,  insudi  and  subh 
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places,  which  he  pointed  out,  it 
would  be  as  much  in  his  power,  as 
it  was  in  his  inch'nation,  to  come  to 
see  them  now  and  then;  to  furnish 
them  with  instruments  of  various 
kinds,  and  to  visit  the  sick.  The 
success  of  the  mission  generally 
turned  on  this  reply  of  the  mis- 
sioner  to  the  request  of  the  In- 
dians. If  it  pleased  them,  the  Ca- 
Bique,  with  his  chief  men,  pitched 
on  some  place  in  the  vicinity  of 
some  reduction  or  colony  already 
est^li6hed,and  settled  there.  They 
Btirred  up  the  earth,  and  sowed 
grain.  When  the  time  of  harvest 
arrived,  they  came  with  their  fa* 
milies  to  reap  it,  and  built  huts  to 
dwell  in. 


National  Character  of  the 

Turks. 

[^From    Mr,    Thorntons    Present 

State  of  Turkey.'] 

THE  genius  of  a  people,  and  the 
spirit  of  their  institutions,  are 
best  learned  from  the  study  of  their 
history ;  and  the  annals  of  the  Ot- 
tonran  nation  represent  this  horde 
cf  Tartars  issuing  from  the  deep 
forests  which  skirt  the  Caucasus, 
impelled  by  their  native  turbulence 
and  love  of  war ;  inflamed  with  the 
thirst  of  universal  conquest  by  the 
precepts  of  their  religion  ;  terrible 
to  their  neighbours,  but  restrained 
in  their  domestic  excesses  by  vene- 
ration for  the  law,  which  enforces 
reverence  for  the  state,  though  it 
fail  in  insuring  respect  for  the  mo- 
narch. For  amidst  the  most  out- 
raseous  exertions  of  violence  against 
individuals,  the  sovereign  power, 
the  rights  of  the  military  and  the 
great  body  of  the  people  have  al- 
ways been  sacred.  <  The  maxims  of 


Turkish  government^  like'tbose  of 
more  polished  nation's,  are  ratber 
the  dictates  of  caprice  than  the  de- 
ductions of  reason  ;  and  the  ami  of 
the  most  fertile  countries  in  tbe 
world,  wetted  with  the  tears  and 
the  blood  of  tbe  inhabitants,  re- 
proaches the  legislators  with  their 
barbarity  and  their  i^oranoe. 

To  describe  with  impartislitj  a 
people  among  whom  every  thiQg  is 
contradictory  to  our  usages,  though 
not  perhaps  more  repugnant  to  re^ 
son,  requires  a  superiority  to  pre- 
judice, a  sobriety  of  observamn, 
and  a  patienceof  mquiry,  which  few 
travellers  possess.  In  die  seareitj 
of  information,  we  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  receive,  as  the  authentiG 
history  of  an  illustrious  nation, 
anecdotes  collected  by  chance,  as- 
sertions unsupported  by  erideitcci^ 
and  facts  perverted  by  design. 

The  national  character  of  die 
Turks  is  a  composition  of  contra- 
dictory qualities.  We  find  them 
brave  and  pusillanimous  ;  peikdb 
and  ferocious ;  resolute  and  incon- 
stant ;  active  and  indolent ;  passitig 
from  devotion  to  obscenity,  from 
the  rigour  of  morality  to  the  gross- 
ness  of  sense ;  at  once  delicate  and 
coarse;  fastidiously  abstemiifcis and 
indiscriminately  indulgent.  The 
great  are  alternately  haughty  and 
humble  ;  arrogant  and  cringing  -; 
liberal  and  sordid :  and  in  general 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  qua- 
lities, which  least  deserve  our  ao- 
probation,  are  the  most  predontf- 
nant.  On  comparing  their  Umited 
acquirements  with  the  learning  of 
the  Christian  nations  of  Europe, 
we  are  surprised  at  their  ignorance  : 
but  we  must  allow  that  they  have 
just  and  clear  ideas  of  whatever  falla 
within  the  contracted  sphere  of  their 
observation. 

Physical 
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Physical  Constitution,  general  Ha- 
bits, Moral  and  Religious  Educo" 
tion,  and  Maimers  of  the  Turks. 

[^Frorn  the  Same."] 

The  Turks  are  of  a  grave  and 
saturnine  cast ;  they  are  in  general 
well-made  and  robust,  patient  of 
hunger  and  privations,  capable  of 
enduring  the  iiardships  of  war,  but 
not  much  inclined  to  habits  of  in- 
dustry. The  early  hours  and  the 
regular  lives  of  their  mothers,  their 
own  habitual  temperance  and  gene- 
ral freedom  from  violent  passions, 
contribute  to  the  preservation  of 
their  health,  and  the  regularity  of 
their  features.  Their  way  of  living 
is  simple  and  domestic;  they  prefer 
apathy  and  indolence  to  active  eor 
joyments ;  but  when  moved  by  a 
powerful  stimulus,  they  sometimes 
mdulge  in  pleasures  to  excess. 

The  moral  character  is  funda- 
mentally formed  in  infancy  and 
childhood,  not  by  precept,  so  much 
as  by  the  absence  of  evil;  for  the 
Turks  receive  their  early  education 
under  the  care  of  their  mothers  and 
their  female  attendants,  who  are  se« 
eluded  from  the  promiscuous  socie- 
ty of  men,  and  removed  from  the 
contagion  of  vicious  example.  Their 
religion,  which  is  simple,  is  taught 
them  by  their  parents  in  the  harem* 
The  mmds  of  the  children,  as  in 
other  countries,  are  moulded  into 
the  dogmas  of  a  particular  system ; 
they  are  inflated  with  the  idea  of 
tlieir  own  religious  superiority ;  and 
they  are  taught  to  cherish  the  de- 
lusion, till  they  regard  the  religion- 
ists of  other  denominations  with 
feelings  of  contempt,  or  even  of 
abhorrence. 

The  revelations  of  heaven,  and 


the  precepts  of  the  prophet  equnlly 
inculcate  on  the  niinds  of  Mtisa«il- 
mans  this  exalted  idea  of  theoa- 
selves,  and  this  sentiment  of  dtsdain 
and  ayersioQ  fot  those  who  are 
strangers  to  their  faith.  <<  The 
prayers  of  ihe  infidel  are  iH>t  pray^ 
ers,  but  wanderings,''  says  the  Kch 
ran.  *'  I  withdraw  my  foot,,  and 
turn  away  my  face,''  says  Maliob- 
niet,  "  from  a  society  in  which  the 
faithful  are  mixed  with  the  ungod- 
ly." Nor  is  the  uncbaritableneas 
of  the  sentiment  extinguished^  nor 
even  weakened,  by  the  death  of 
its  object.  "  Pray  not  for.  those 
whose  death  is  eternal,''  is  a  pre»- 
cept  of  the  Mahometan  church, 
**  and  defile  not  thy  feet  by  passing 
over  the  graves  of  men,  the  enenuess 
of  God  and  his  prophet."  These 
commandments  are  |>recise  and  po- 
sitive: they  regulate  the  principles 
and  the  conduct  of  all  classes  of 
Mussulmans.  It  i»  vain  to  suppose 
tlceir  pernicious  and  uncharitable 
tendency  counteracted  by  passages 
of  scripture  which  breathe  a  nulder 
spirit,  or  by  the  example  of  the 
prophet,  who  is  known  to  have  fco- 
quented  the  society  of  unbelievers, 
'The  Mahometan,  who  has  risen 
above  the  prevailing  prejudices  of 
his  religion  and  country,  will  ap- 
peal only  to  these  more  tolerant 
precepts,  in  order  to  justify  his 
conduct  to  his  own  heart,  or  to 
sanction  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  pub- 
lic :  but  the  vulgar  mind,  the  great 
majority  of  the  natioa  in  every 
class  of  society,  will  alwaya  give  a 
scrupulous  preference  to  those  parts 
of  religion  in  which  there  is  tho 
greatest  mixture  of  human  imper- 
fection ;  where  savage  intolerance 
furnishes  an  excuse  for  malice  or 
for  pride. 

The  namazy  the  prayer  the  most 

obligatory 
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obligatory  on  MuHttlmaos,  and  the 
most  pleasing  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
IS  chiefly  a  confession  of  the  Divine 
attributes,  and  of  the  nothingness 
of  man;  a  solemn  act  of  homage 
and  gratitude  to  the  eternal  Majes- 
ty.  The  faithful  are  forbidden  to 
ask  of  God  the  temporal  blessinss 
of  this  frail  and  perishable  life :  the 
only  legitimate  object  of  the  namaz 
is  to  adore  the  Supreme  Beins,  by 
praying  for  spiritual  gifts  and  the 
ine&ble  advantages  of  eternal  feli- 
city. Confident  m  the  efficacy  of 
belief  and  the  virtue  of  prayer  and 
legal  purification,  the  Mussulmans 
feel  no  humility  on  account  of  the 
imperfections  of  human  nature,  and 
no  repentance  on  account  of  actual 
transgressions.  The  unity  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  the  divine  mis- 
sion of  the  prophet,  are  all  that  are 
insisted  on  as  necessary  to  justifi- 
cation with  God ;  and  as  these  inip- 
ply  no  contradiction,  and  involve 
no  mystery,  the  mind  seems  to 
comprehend  both  points  without 
an  effort,  and  to  hold  them  with 
steadiness.  Hence  their  consci- 
ences are  never  alarmed  at  the 
weakness  or  insufficiency  of  their 
faith ;  nor  can  thev  ever  doubt  of 
their  acceptance  with  God.  Their 
religion  consoles  and  elevates  them 
through  life,  and  .never  disturbs 
their  dying  moments. 

The  physical  effect  of  climate 
upon  the  character,  though  its  ope- 
ration cannot  be  wholly  denied,  is 
yet  so  much  over-ruled  by  moral 
causes,  that  they  alone  form  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  the 
different  inhabitants  of  this  great 
empire.  The  austerity  of  the  Ma- 
hometan religion  gives  to  its  votaries 
a  certain  moroseness  of  character, 
which,  towards  persons  of  a  dif- 
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ferent  peTsiia«ion»  ia  heightened 
into  superciliousness.  The  gravficr 
of  deportment,  which  such  a-  rah- 
gion  necessarily  generates,  is  left 
without  its  proper  correctire,  the 
gaiety  inspired  by  the  preaence  and 
conversation  of  women.  The  Turk 
is  usually  placid,  hypochondriac^ 
and  unimpassioned;  out,  v^hen  the 
customary  sedateness  of  hia  temper 
is  ruffled,  his  passions,  unmitigated 
by  the  benign  influence  of  feoMle 
manners,  are  furious  and  imoon- 
trollable.  The  individual  seems 
possessed  with  all  the  ungoYemaUa 
fury  of  a  multitude;  aad  all  tiesi 
dl  attachments,  all  natural  and 
moral  obligations,  are  forgotten  or 
despised,  till  his  rage  subsides.  De 
Tott  represents  them  as  **  seekim 
celebrity  by  murder,  without  Imh 
ving  courage  to  commit  it  delibe* 
rately,  and  deriving  only  from  in- 
toxication sufficient  resolution  Ibr 
such  a  crime.''  But  intozicatbn 
itself  is  a  vice  so  rare  among  the 
Turks,  that  it  is  evident  De  Tott 
must  have  drawn  his  general  con- 
clusion from  some  particular  in- 
stance. It  has  been  asserted  with 
more  truth,  by  a  more  ancient  ao- 
thor  than  De  Tott,  that  •*  bamk 
and  quarrels  are  rare  among  tiie 
Turks :  assassinations  are  unneard 
of:  and  though  among  men  striviDg 
onward  in  the  same  career  there 
must  necessarily  exist  a  spirit  of 
envy  and  secret  rancour,  yet  the 
base  means  of  supplanting  a  rival 
candidate  by  slander  and  detracdon 
are  seldom  resorted  to."  The  point 
of  honour  so  much  insisted  upon, 
and  so  pernicious  in  its  cons^ 
quences,  among  Europeans,  exerts 
a  very  feeble  influence  over  the 
minds  of  the  Turks.  De  Tott's  ob- 
servation applies  rather  to  the  Ita- 
lians, or  the  Greeks  of  the  lonisn 

islands. 


isSmbh  than  to  tibe  Tiirk%  among  itat  in  Vktm^Sm^^mAMk 

whom  it  is  certain,  that  anger  j»>  oharactar^  btpt  nAm  m'^wtimfm 

nerally  evaporates  in  abuse.    Tiw  tore  from  that  eoBdacH  wUdi  "dm 

practice  of  daelling  is  confined  to  MussnlmaiB  kiWy  ami  ths  amiitet 

the  soldiers  and  gaUongis  (or  ma-  of  tho  Ottoman  fieoplo^mQmiatilk 

rines)»if  a  combat  can  desenre  the  laOy  gantvate.  '  tf  4ia  =  oimiai» 

name  of  duel,  which,  for  the  most  staacea  of  the  oaM  liadhaaii  amm 

part,  is  decided  on  the  spot  where  miniitflljr  deiaitad»  I   1mm  Mi 

the  offence  was  gi?en,  and  with  doidit  bat  we  shotdddbo^NvvdlMl; 

such  weapons  as   are  nearest  at  this  lone  ooDtbiiied  aoMt^of  ^dib 

hand,  or  the  parties  may  happen  lo  Torkhm  boon  irat  axeSai  bjr  itk 

wear.    The  man  of  rank  may  in*  insoleiKO'ef  arflwdk^  tbocsaiilM 

suit  his  inferior  by  words,  or  even  or  th»lhnwtrite  of  a  wmt  hipMM^ 

blows ;  and  as  the  one  derives  im-  An  affiroot  of  tUs  natmnaii'  aidtevi 

punity  from  his  situation,  ao  the  finrgottan,  but'  is  uidaaAaa  faielif 

otherfeelsnofurther  than  the  lealt  ghroni  for  the  rsgiaii  'imiiiaw|' 

or  physical,  extent  of  the  faijurf.  poflM  ap  wMi  arrogamai  tMnaii* 

An  affront  received  from  an  eqfui  his  Mlfiw%  eaiitkios^>aMMadl| 

is  retorted  without  any  variation  of'  oKpreaaioftof  Sttperioiiilf  Miwaiiiiii. 

form,  and  is  almost  immediateljr  Tarici  even  ia  the  boMtosljatail^ 

forgotten,  if  the  friends  of  ibe  pai^  tfam,  as  knowJM,  dM  iBu>db»i«ik 

tie»  interfere  and  propoae  a  recotf-  dmaryicoarsa  et  tfvanta  hoj'bsayti 

ciliation.    There  most  hideed  bt  fwedtopixsta  of  tbo  h%bait: dUb 

some  exceptions  to  thk  ramaiii^  vkj.    But  if  we  admit4taoflg  tw 

though  they  occur  so  rarely»  that  jfesimeff  of  the  natkmal  charaaiia 

I  cannot   recollect   8  single  in-  an  hnpfaMMbility  of  temper,  waiBi|r 

stance  which  can  justify  the  general  oppose  to  it,  what  ia  mofefta^ 

assertion  of  Sir  James  Porter,  that  quently  exhibited,  the*  exereise  0 

**  they  are  vindictive  beyond  con-  gratitude.    A  benefit  consforred  oia 

caption,     perpetuating     revenge  a  Turk  Is  seldom  forgottott;:  thk 

through  successive  generations:^'  ffreaterhiaelevation«theaso«e4aaa 

and,  indeed,  we  may  appeal  to  the  he  feel  and  acknowledpe  the diBfciwi 

general  experience  ot  human  ni^  and  the  duty  of  reipajrng  benefitt; 

ture,  whether  such  a  temper  be  not  **  I  have  received  kiiiwieas^  fipoM 

inconsistent  with  the  constitutional  ium  in  the  days  of  hmaSialien  aai 

apathy  of  the  Turks;  or  whether  distress:  Thavn 'aatrn his hrmd aail 

the  resentment  which  explodes,  in  his  salt:"  and  the  oUkatioii^  ao 

sudden  fury,  be  not  generally  of  sunply  yeet  so  eneigeticaHy  es» 

very   short    duration.    D-Ohssoa  prcssedi  h  too- sacred  ever  to  he 

indeed  asserts,  that  individuals  have  annollecL  •'  -      V 

exhibited  such  depravity  of  heart  -    Drmikeniieas  is  condemeed  Hf 

as  to  cherish  their  projects  of  ve&-  the  If  uasuhBanlawandtlie  oiMMto 

geance,  and  sacrifice  with  unre-  of  tbeOttoooiiQ  nation.  It  i^int% 

lenting  barbarity  the  object  of  thdr  eveCt  ooealdeted  bet .  ae  '^m-miM 

resentment,  after  an   interval  of  orimeraedhaabOivindDlgadiBly 

forty  years.    I  cannot  question  e  aoBwef  their  gfeateat  mmmiui  m^ 

fact  supported  by  such  respectable  liat  the  SoooimL  wayaeeridicted  la 

testimony ;  neither  can  I  cowddttr  it»  thai  heefaat-oblriaaii  tfrniiWH' 
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name  of  MeM*  or  the  Drunkard ; 
but  the  Turkish  historians  observe, 
in  extenuation  of  his  excesses,  that 
they  never  caused  him  to  omit  his 
daily  prayeri.  Intemperance  in 
wine  l)ad  come  to  such  an  ungo- 
vernable excess  among  the  Turks. 
in  the  reign  of  Suliman  the  First, 
that  that  virtuous  prince,  says 
D'Ohsson,  wss  obliged  to  check 
the  use  of  it  by  the  most  rigorous 
penalties.  He  even  carried  his  se- 
verity so  far,  as  to  order  melted 
lead  to  be  poured  down  the  throats 
of  the  obstmate  transgressors  of  the 
precepts  of  the  koratu  Bu*,  as  a 
Turkish  writer  has  well  observed, 
<*  the  reh'gion  of  a  nation  is  as  the 
religion  of  the  monarch:''  forSelim 
the  Drunkard,  the  son  and  imme- 
diate successor  of  Soliman,  seduced 
the  nation  by  his  example  into  the 
most  unblushing  debauchery.  <<  Let 
others  put  their  trust  in  man/'  said 
the  jovial  sultan,  <<  I  throw  myself 
into  tlie  arms  of  the  Almighty,  and 
resign  myself  to  his  immutable  de- 
crees. I  think  only  of  the  plea- 
Bures  of  the  day,  and  have  no  care 
for  futurity.**  Murad  the  Fourth, 
seduced  by  the  gaiety  and  example 
of  Becri  Mustaui,  not  only  drank 
wine  in  public,  but  allowed  the 
free  use  of  it  to  his  subjects,  and 
even  compelled  the  mufti  and  cory- 
atkers  to  drink  with  him. 

The  practice  of  drinking  wine  is 
l^neraUy  reprobated ;  but  as  drink- 
ing a  large  quantity  entails  no 
greater  curse  than  moderation, 
those  who  have  once  transgressed, 
proceed  withont  further  scruple  to 
perfect  ebriety.  Basbequius  saw 
an  old  man  at  Constantinople,  who 
when  he  took  the  glass  in  his 
hand,  summoned  his  soul  to  take 
refuge  in  some  corner  of  his  body, 
or  to   quit   it  entirely,  and  thus 


avoid  the  participation  or  poHmfii* 
of  his  crime.  I  have  frequentljr 
observed  an  habitual  drunkmi 
carefully  remove  hia  mustacfaei 
from  defilement,  and,  after  a  hearty 
draught,  distort  his  face,  as  though 
he  had  been  taking  medicine* 


Behaviour  of  the   l^urks  i&umnb 

Strangers^ 

[^From  the  Sitmem^ 


The  Mussulmans,  courteous 
humane  in  their  intercourse  with 
each  other,  sternly  refuar  to  oobc^ 
lievers  the  salutation  of  peaost 
^'  Hence,'*  says  Cantemir^  **  Cfam 
tian  princes  may  easily  imagias 
how  infirm  is  the  peace  tlief  csis 
promise  themselvesfroni  theTurinbT 
But  the  conclusion  is  enroneoan 
for  they  do  not  refuse  tcmponl 
peace,  but  that  ^  which  the  worid 
cannot  give,"  and  which^  roariii 
ently  with  their  religions  epinisn 
they  must  suppose  to  beeaciiMivs* 
ly  attached  to  a  belief  in  Islaaiisdr. 
The  common  people,  more  bigoted 
to  their  dogmas,  ezpcesa  anm 
bluntly  their  sense  of  saperiosi^ 
over  the  Christians ;  but  it  m  fidssb 
that  even  they  return  the  addrcwdf 
a  Christian  with  insolt.  « The 
mulary  of  compliments  is  i 
different :  believers  reco 
other  by  the  benediction, 
by  the  arch-angel  Rafa^  m  his 
dress  to  Mahomet,  sdam  nngfimwtj 
the  peace  of  God  be  upon  tkse; 
but  they  reply  to  the  civifities  ef 
an  unbeliever  by  the  polite:  ani 
charitable  expression,  tMetimknr 
o/a,  may  thy  end  be  happy.  {«• 
Dallaway  says,  **  I  have  observed 
a  Turk  lay  aside  his  mnroannrsS, 
and  become  affable  and 
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cative,  when  he  can  do  so  without 
stepping  from  his  dignity."  I  think, 
indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  pro- 
duce, from  the  history  of  any  peo- 
ple, an  instance  of  more  dignified 
courtesy  than  was  exhibited  in  the 
reception  given  by  Ised  Bey  to 
Baron  de  Tott.  Ised  Bey  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  grand  vizier ; 
and  on  the  third  day  after  his  in- 
stallation, the  baron  went  to  the 
Porte  to  pay  his  respects.  They 
had  served  together  in  the  army, 
and  were  familiarly  acquainted ; 
but  De  Tott,  instead  of  presuming 
upon  former  intimacy,  placed  him- 
self *upon  the  sofa  at  a  respectful 
distance.  "  How,  my  old  frieQd," 
said  the  vizier,  <'  are  you  afraid  to 
approach  me  ?"  Then  opening  his 
pelisse,  and  spreading  it  on  the 
sofa,  "  Sit  down,"  said  he,  "  on 
that  fur ;  that  is  your  proper  place : 
though  you  have  forgotten,  it  ought 
not  to  escape  my  memory.''  The 
multitude,  says  De  Tott,  who  air 
ways  act  from  first  impressions, 
immediately  exclaimed,  with  a  kind 
of  enthusiasm,  **  Long  live  our  new 
master  l"  Mr.  Eton,  pleasantly  and 
accurately  enough,  compares  the 
general  behaviour  of  a  Turk  to  a 
Christian,  with  that  of  a  German 
baron  to  his  vassal.  But  when  a 
Turk,  as  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pens, rises  above  the  prejudices 
and  institutions  of  his  country,  he 
divests  himself,  in  his  intercours^e 
with  infidels,  of  his  predominant 
passions,  and  practises  towards 
them  the  same  mild  virtues  which 
regulate  his  transactions  with  men 
of  his  own  religion. 

The  external  modes  of  good 
breeding  among  the  Turks  diflfer 
entirely  from  those  established  in 
the  other  countries  of  Europe. 
The  uncovering  of  the  head,  which 

Vol.  L. 


with  us  is  considered  as  the  expres- 
sion of  reverence  and  respect,  i| 
ridiculed  or  reprobated  among  theiQ 
as  an  act  of  folly,  or  as  indicating 
a  contempt  of  propriety  and  de-* 
cency.  These  and  similar  opinions 
are  universal ;  hence  they  are  in-i 
vincibly  attached  to  the  observance 
of  their  own  peculiar  customs. 

Their  usual  form  of  salutation  is 
natural  and  graceful.  In  greeting 
an  equal,  they  put  the  hand  on  the 
heart :  in  addressing  a  soperiori 
they  apply  the  right  hand  first  to 
the  mouth  and  then  to  the  fore~ 
head.  When  a  Turk  presents  him- 
self before  a  man  of  rank  and  dig« 
nity,  he  makes  a  profound  inclina- 
tion of  his  body,  extends  his  right 
hand  first  towards  the  ground,  and 
then  raises  it  to  his  mouth  and  fore? 
head :  in  the  presence  of  the  sore- 
reign,  he  must  even  touch  the 
ground  before  lifting  the  hand  to 
the  head.  The  air  of  gravity  and 
decorum  of  exterior,  which  aris 
common  to  the  Ottomans,  give 
considerable  dignity  to  this  cere» 
monious  expression  of  homage  or 
civility;  and  its  effegt  is  further 
improved  by  the  grandeur  of  their 
ample  and  flowing  garments.  Chil- 
dren and  subalterns  express  submis^ 
sion  to  their  parents  and  chiefs,  by 
kissing  their  robe :  if  the  superior 
withdraws  his  robe  and  presenlts 
his  hand,  and  more  especially  the 
palm  of  his  hand,  it  is  received  as  a 
mark  of  distinguished  favour.  The 
kiss  of  religious  fraternity  is  inter- 
changed only  at  the  two  festivals  of 
bfliram.  At  other  times,  th^y  figu^ 
rativeiy  express  parental  or  oHal 
affection  by  extending  the  hand 
towards  the  chin  or  the  beard  of 
the  person,  and  then  applying  it 
to  their  own  mouths.  The  father 
of  a  family,  and  the  man  of  ele- 

D  vated 
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vated  rank,  never  rise  from  their  and  short  dresses,  calculated  fbr 
seats  to  receive  cither  their  children  promptitude  of  action,  appear  iir 
or  inferiors ;  und  by  parity  of  rca-  their  eyes  to  be  wanting  both  ift 
soning,  no  Mussulman  rises  to  sa-  dignity  and  modesty,  lliey  revs- 
lute  an  infidel,  whatever  be  his  rence  the  beard  as  the  symbol  of 
situation  in  life.  A  guest  of  dis-  manhood  and  the  token  of  iqde-^ 
tinction  is  received  at  the  foot  of  pendence,  but  they  practise  depi- 
the  stairs  by  two  officers  of  the  lation  of  the  body  from  motiTcsof 
household,  who  support  him  under  cleanliness.  Id  performing  their 
the  arm  as  far  as  the  entrapce  of  devotions,  or  on  entering  a  dwd-- 
the  visiting  chamber,  where  the  line,  they  take  off  their  shoes.  Li- 
niaster  of  the  house  advances  to  inviting  a  person  to  approach  then* 
meet  him,  if  his  rank  entitles  him  they  use  what  with  as  is  considered 
to  such  marks  of  respect.  At  his  as  a  repulsive  motion  of  the  handa 
departure,  the  master  of  the  house  In  writing,  they  trace  the  lines  fnw 
rises  with  him,  and  accompanies  right  to  left.  The  master  of  a  hoaie 
Mm  to  the  door  of  the  apartment,  does  the  honours  of  hb  table  bf 
walking,  not  on  his  right  or  left  serving  himself  first  from  the  dish  r 
side,  but  a  few  paces  before  him.  he  drinks  without  notichig  the 


Afler  exchanging  compliments,  the  pany,    and   they  wish  him-  health 

strangeris  reconducted  by  the  pages  when  he  has  finished  his  draught; 

to  his  horse  or  his  barge.  They  lie   down  to  sleep  in  thsir 

Every  traveller  must  have  no-  clothes.    They  affect  a  grave  and 

ticed  (though  Dumont  appears  to  sedate  exterior:  their  amusemeals 

be  the  first  who  has  recorded  the  are  all  of  the  tranquil  kind;  thsj 

observation),    that    the     Turkish  confound  with  folly  thenoiaT 


usages    are   strikingly    contrasted    pression  of  gaiety :  their  utteranea 
with  our  o\Tn.     This  dissimilitude,    is  slow  and  deliberate ;  they 


which  pervades  the  whole  of  their    feel  satisfaction  in  silence :  they  at- 
habits,  is  so  general,  even  in  things    tach  the  idea  of  majesty  to  aloi 


of  apparent  insignificance,  as  al-    of  motion  ;  they  pass  in  repose  all- 
most  to  indicate  design  rather  than    the  moments  of  life  which  aie^nol 


accident.     The  whole  exterior  of  occupied    with  serious    busini 

the  Oriental  is  different  from  ours,  they  retire  early  to  rest;  and  they 

The    European    stands    firm    and  rise  before  the  sun. 
erect,   his  head  drawn  back,   his        Much  speculation  has  been  ei-« 

chest  protruded,  the  point  of  the  ercised,  to  discover  whence  such  a 

foot    turned    outwards,    and    the  total  diversity  of  customs  and  cere« 


knees  straight.     The   attitude    of  monies  could  originate  among 

the  Turk  is  less  remote  from  na-  tares  possessing  the  same  commeit 

ture,  and  in  each  of  these  respects  nature,    placed  under  simiUir  cir* 

approaches   nearer  to  the  models  curostances,  feeling  the  same  wants^ 

which  theancient  statuaries  appear  and  actuated  by  the  same  appetites 

to  have  copied.     Their  robes  are  and  passions.    To  some  it  appears 

large  and  loose,  entirely  concealing  to  constitute    the  grand   cnarao* 

the  contour  of  the  human  form,  terrstic  of  the  two  separate 


encumbering  motion,  and  ill-adapt-    which  mar  be  distinguished  aaMig 
td  to  manly  exercise.    Our  close    the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.    The 

grsat 
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great  family  of  mankind  has  bien  aimilaritj,   may  be  traced  amow 

considered  as  susceptible  of  being  tbe  Greeks  and  the  Romaoss.    Bm 

divided  into  Europeans  and  Asiap  ropean  manners  bare  net»  till  df 

tics,  rather  from  the  discnminaitive  late  years,  been  partially  Ueod^ 

appearances   of  their  habits  and  with  those  of  Russia*    The  PaHshl 

moral  qualities,  than  from  tbe  po«  and  Hungarian  nations  still  exbibil. 

.  si tion  of  the  countries  which  they^  traces  of  tbehr  Asiatic  origin.    lim> 

inhabit  on  the  surface  of  the  globe ;  only  among  the  unmixed  Celtic  akHJk' 

and  it  is  perhaps  from  respect  for  Teutonic  natiooSf  that  we  disfcoveiiv' 

the  authority  on  which  ibis  opmioa:  a  distinct  add  pecoliar  system 'Of 

is  founded,  tliat  Dr.  .Fouqueviilo  manners.    It  is  e?ident».toerefaii^ 

determines  the  Turks  to  belong  in  since  we  find,  efen  in  many  dow*' 

no  respect  to  Europe,  except  froipi  tries  of  Eoropoi  the  manners,  aff 

the  corner  of  it  which  they  occupy,  both  continents   tfms   combined^ 

His  assertion  is  indeed  further  cor-  that  the  great  characteristical  dii^ 

roborated  by  the  modes  of  speech  tinction  which  has  been  qbsenww|l#. 

which  arefaroiliar  among  the  Frtok  ia  independent  of  the  arbitrary  aiH 

inhabitan ts  of  Constantinople,  who  rangements  of  geogfaphei^Mia  iMl^ 

feel  themselves  seduced,  or  cam*  less,  of  the  natural  difisioos.  of  hi* 

polled,  from  the  irreconcitasble  nft^  titudes  and  cllntatea.'  -    i 

ture  of  tbe  objects  which  surround  -■■^ta^.  '* 

them  with  those  in  the  weatof  Eo-  t^^ 

rope,  to  apply  the  adjective  fiiH  Women  ami domeiHe  Economy  ofM 
ropean  almost  exclusively  to  those  '    .Tnrki*  •',>■.        -^ 

countries  which  are  more  correctly  [JFVtmi  the  Same.^  .^ 

denominated  Christian.    The  oh*  >4 

servation  itself  evinces  nicety  of  dis-        The  European,  fitmiliari^wilK  ' 

cernment,  as  well  as  extensive  ex>*  the  idea  of  the  natural  equality  (tf 

perience  of  men  and  manners ;  but  the  sexes,  looks  with  pity  on  thil 

the  expression  appears  to  be  in*  situation  of  the  women  throoghodV 

correct,    inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  the  Turkish  empire,  and  almost  tfaaf 

attribute  to  climate  and  geographic  whole  continent  of  Asia.  .  Instead 

cal  situation,  what  should  rather  of  being  those  associates  of  man^ 

be  sought  in  social  institutions ;  in  by  whom  bis  affiMStions  aresoftenci 

government,  religion,  and'domestic  and  his  manners  are  refined,  he;  seat . 

economy,  which  exert  a  more  ge«  them  converted  into  the  merest  hn , 

neral  and  uniform  influence.  ■  straments  of  his  will  or  pf  hii,a|k  • 

The  nations  of  antiquity,  if  com*  petites.    Controll64  in  all  their^iiH 

pared  with  those  of  modern  Europe,  dinations,   restrained  in  all  their  . 

will  be  found  to  possess  many  of  actions,  watched  over  with  ioddii* . 

those  peculiarities  which  we  have  eate  observance,  and'forcifoljr  gom 

chosen  to  consider  as  exclusively  strained  to  regu^ite  their  hfi»  aad 

characteristic  of  the  Asiatics.  The  behaviour  so  as  to  obtain  the  fml^  . 

loose  garments,  the  long  beards,  the  tial,  and  fugitive  AKbur  of  an  InM  ^ 

gravity  of  manners,  the  custom  of  perions,  and  perhapa  a  deteHid  . 

reclinmg    upon    couches    during  mfister ;  exposed  to  insnlt  and  ctt* 

meals,  the  habitual  use  of  the  warm  price,  to  the  torment  of  Joaloyayjt  \ 

bath,  and  several  other  instances  of  or  the  hOpelessnets  of  tmAratifiiad 

fi2  desksif 
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desire;  in  some  instances,  torn 
from  their  parents,  from  the  guar- 
dians of  their  infancy,  and  the  com- 
panions of  their  jouth,  cut  otF  from 
Dopes  innocently  but  imprudently 
inaulged,  exposed  to  sale  like  the 
inferior  classes  of  animals,  and  fluc- 
tuating, according  to  the  caprice  of 
their  lord,  between  the  situation  of 
his  servant  or  his  mistress.  In  the 
most  favourable  point  of  view,  the 
situation  of  the  woman  appears  little 
to  be  envied  :  her  husband,  though 
constant  in  his  affection,  and  dear 
to  her  from  motives  of  gratitude 
and  duty,  is  her  only  male  ac- 
quaintance; and  he  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  frequently  absent.  She 
cannot  be  seen  abroad  with  him, 
nor  he  remain  constantly  at  home 
with  her ;  his  occupations  or  his 
amusements  will  draw  him  from  the 
listless  and  unvaried  scene  of  the 
harem  ;  while  his  wife,  without  any 
knowledge  of  literature  or  the  arts, 
has  no  relief  but  in  the  duties  of 
her  household  and  family.  The 
care  of  her  person,  more  than  per* 
sonal  comfort  requires,  rouRt  be 
irksome,  since,  however  adorned, 
it  can  excite  no  other  passion  than 
envy  in  female  bosoms. 

lo  an  European  lady,  duties  so 
exercised  must  appear  painful,  and 
such  pleasures  insipid.  To  drink 
coffee  and  eat  sweetmeats,  to  play 
at  chess,  and  view  the  ludicrous 
movements  of  a  puppet-show,  to 
perform  ablutions,  and  repeat  set 
forms  of  prayer,  would  augment, 
instead  of  dissipating,  the  weari- 
someness  of  existence ;  and  yet, 
from  the  earliest  period  of  history, 
the  women  of  Asia  have  submitted, 
without  a  murmur,  to  these  rigor- 
ous institutions ;  and  the  same,  or 
nearly  the  same  system  was  esta- 
blished in  Athens  and  in  Rome, 


and  subsisted  until  the  degenertcjr 
of  manners  and  the  progreia  m 
luxury  had  tarnished  the  glory  and 
sapped  the  foundationa  or  than  il- 
lustrioui  republics. 

It  is  an  incontr(ivertible  troths 

that  western  Earope  owea  ita  li%h 

refinement  to  the  liDerty  of  tromen» 

and  their  consequent  influence  on 

public    manners.      But  1   b j  no 

means  think,  that  tlie  happincw  d 

Asia  would  be  increased,  or  ham* 

tue  improved,  by  such  an  adoptian 

of  European  customs*     Nay  I  etas 

suspect,  that,   if  so  important  a 

change  could  be  effisctedy  the  wih 

men  themselves  would  find  it  ody 

a  small  cause  of  congratulation.  It 

must   not  be  suppoaed   that  tfaa 

Turkish  women  are  confined  to 

houses:  on  the  contrary, 

of  all  ranks  indulge  theniael 

frequent  parties  id>roady  <m  fiiot« 

in  boats,  or  in  carriagea.    At  efeiy 

public  exhibition^  at  which  woman 

can    with  any   propriety   appaa^ 

they  form  the  most  numeroiia  part 

of  the  spectators,  and  alwayBiOC* 

cupy  the  most  advantageous  aitaa- 

tion.    If  the  women  are  deprived 

of  the  society  of  the  men,   thay 

suffer  no  more  than  the  men  ^ 

from  want  of  intercourse  witfadiaak 

The  married  wotnen  are  miatiCMBS 

of  all  the  domestic  arranMBMBli^ 

are  perfectly  uncohtrolled  ia.fthe 

selection  of  their  female  acqumnSt 

ance,  and  in  the  choice  cf  smitaUe 

amusements.    The  posseasioas  of 

the  wife,   whedier  originatiy  ker 

own,  or  the  gifl  of  her  haaiiandt 

are  sacredly  preserved  aa  ber  mmhr 

sive  property,   and  can  upon  no 

account  be  reclaimed  by  the  hoH 

band,  or  be  confiscated  to  the  staler 

though  the  whole  of  his  fortoner 

and  even  his  life,  be  doomed  to  foe* 

feiture.    Instances  have  erea  lOe- 

curred 
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curred  where  the  hushand,  by 
making  over  a  great  part  of  his  pro* 
perty  to  his  wife  in  order  to  secure 
it  from  the  grasp  of  power,  hat  be-' 
come  dependent  upon  her  for  his 
yery  subsistenee.  The  wife  may 
bequeath  by  will  the  whole  of  her 
property,  however  acquired,  with- 
out any  restraint  or  limitation.  In 
case  of  her  dying  intestate,  the  law 
allots  a  certain  proportion  of  her 
estate  to  the  surviving  husband, 
and  regulates  the  disposal  of  the  re- 
mainder among  the  relations  of  the 
deceased. 

If  the  wife  have  never  been  gra- 
tified with  the  assiduities  and  adu- 
lation of  courtship  and  gaHantry, 
she  is  however  recompensed  by  the' 
respect  and  attentions  of  her  chil* 
dren  ;  fcnr,  from  the  sovereign  to  the 
lowest  subject,  the  name  of  mother 
is  never  mentioned  but  with  reve- 
rence, and  the  warmest  flflectteii  li 
evinced  in  the  dischar^  of  th^ 
filial  duties. 

The  duty  of  children  totrards 
their  parents,  is  acknowledged  and 
inculcated  both  by  the  precepts  of 
the  koraut  and  the  examf^le  of  Ma- 
homet. In  his  early  infancy  the 
prophet  was  deprived  of  his  father, 
his  mother,  and  his  grandfather; 
but  one  of  the  few  miracles  which 
he  performed,  was*  the  calling  of 
his  mother  Emineh  from  the  tomb, 
in  order  that  she  might  believe  hi 
his  mission,  and  be  no  longer  ex- 
cluded from  the  enjojniifent  of  Pa- 
radise. «  The  decree  of  Mano- 
met,'*  says  Gibbon,  "  that,  in  the 
sale  of  captives,  the  mothers  should 
never  be  separated  from  their  chil- 
dren, may  suspend  or  moderate  the 
censure  of  the  historian." 

Marriage  is  considered  by  the 
Turks  merely  as  a  civil  contract. 
It  derives  its  validity  from  1^  to* 


thority  ahd  registratlcjtt  ofiktoieM 
or  the  majgifetrnte  of  tb6  dIbtHtt  b^ 
fore  whom  it  h  solemmted  i'ntfl 
however  by  thetutftiei  themadteiO 
as  neithcff  the  ttride.  not'  any  fiP 
male,  attends  at  the  ceremohy;  tM 
deed  is  executed  by  proxi^,  tod 
sigdedby  wititeases,  who  are  tiiuftHy 
the  oeareM  rdlttions  of  the  two  fiff 
mihes;  the  imam  of  die  parish,  iudl, 
a  few  fHenda  of  the  parties.  TlliS 
presence  6fthe*imam,  or  priest,  hW 
sential  in  no  other  respect ;  th^ngtfj 
in  order  togiveaddftionaljKileidim 
to  t^e  c^emony,  he  is  genMdrr 
employed  16  pronbunee  a  nupdai 
benediction  oA  tike  new  thtmb^ 
couple.  The  bontraet  of mitff^M^ 
whilih  18  drawnr  up  iriih  da6  fdft^ 
lity,  contains  a  tftfpulation  of  d^ 
dowry  to  be  seltlea  0n  the  wifei'l 
die  event  of  her  surviving  her  boi 
band,  or  beCnr  repudiate  byliiluj 
but  to  fMch  she  forfeits  her  dan 
by  soiicitirigfl  divorce.  The  coin 
tract  fldfKi  bodtains  An  account  lof 
the  marriage  portion  and  other  prb^ 
perty  belonging  to  the  wife,  whidi^ 
m  case  of  her  death  or  separation^ 
must  be  restored  gr  accounted  foif 
agreeably  to  the  inventory.^—Mai^ 
riage  differs  from  concubinage  <ml^ 
in  this  stipulation  of  a  doirfv  i 
settlement :  and  the  privilege  Wolij 
it  confers  on  the  woman^  is  oii 
the  establishment  of  h^  exdiisil 
claim  to  the  caresses  offaer  biiilN|tfl 
on  the  evenmg  of  dfumm  *agiMilm 
If  this  duty  be  c<ltaip1ied  witti,  lA 
irreffularily  at  other  times  is  n(jk 
l^nSly  a  ground  of  cdinplaint.  Htf ' 
children  of  thebonidwoman  Sod  tftk 
free  AM  eqdally  legitimafeiel  ^n'^ 
dition  to  marriage  and  concubiDa|& 
there  is  another  peculiar  mpdA  w 
cofai^itation  in'Turket,  #hieb  b 
seldom  pracdsed :  Utinsealleditff 
pht  and  is  «  contrtfot  obllga^jiirf  dl^ 

>   ■  ■  ■    -tlili 
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the  parties  for  a  limited  time,  fixing 
the  period  of  their  union  and  the 
conditions  of  their  separation,  and 
recognizing  the  duties  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  father  towards  the 
children. 

Polygamy  and  divorce  are  au- 
thorized by  the  la^r  of  Mahomet ; 
but  the  Turks,  without  much  spe- 
culative reasoning  on  the  subject, 
seldom  resort  in  practice  to  insti* 
tutions  so  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  society.  In  instances  of  poly- 
gamy, all  the  wives  are  either  pur- 
chased slaves,  or  women  of  an  in fc* 
rior  condition  to  the  husband,  and 
they  rank  in  estimation  according 
to  the  number,  or  the  sex,  of  their 
children  ;  but  if  a  roan  have  mar- 
ried a  woman  of  equal  rank  with 
himself,  she  constantly  retains  her 
dignity  ;  and  if  she  admit  of  rivals, 
which  is  frequently  guarded  against 
by  the  marriage  contract,  they 
either  have  a  separate  and  inferior 
establishment  in  the  same  harem, 
or  live  with  her  as  her  servants. 


In  a  Turkish  house  there  are  no 
chambers  exclusively  appropriated 
as  bed  rooms :  the  usual  way  of 
sleeping  is  on  a  light  mattress,  which 
is  spread  on  the  sofa  or  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  chamber,  ai  d  sometimes 
in  the  gallery,  according  to  the  sea- 
son of  the  year  and  the  temperature 
of  the  weather.  Neither  men  nor 
women  lie  down  completely  un- 
dressed, but  have  night-dresses,  re- 
sembling, except  in  the  inferior 
quality  of  the  materials,  the  under- 
clothes which  they  wear  in  the  day. 
The  bed-furniture,  which  in  its 
greatest  perfection  consists  but  of 
a  quilted  coverlet,  a  sheet,  and  a 
pillow,  is  laid  up  during  the  day  in 
a  closet  or  press,  with  which  every 
A:hamlier  is  provided.     Every  room 


in  a  Turkish  house  servet  for  e^err 
purpose ;  and  the  furniture*  in  alit 
diflers  only  in  fineness  of  quality  or 
richness  of  ornament.  The  sofis 
extends  round  three  sides  of  the 
chamber,  on  a  frame  raited  a  few 
inches  from  the  floor.  The  mindtrt 
or  mattresses,  as  wellas  the  cnahioniy 
are  stuffed  with  wool,  and  anialler 
cushions  for  the  more  diatinguished 
guests  are  filljd  with  cotton.  The 
macat,  or  covering,  is  of  woollen 
or  silk  stuff,  bordered  with  e  deep 
fringe,  and  the  cushiona  are  of  vel- 
vet, or  of  gold  and  silver  tiaaue^ 
The  floor  is  covered,  according  to 
the  season,  with  carpets  or  Bgyptian 
matting,  except  a  soiall  part  nev 
tlie  entrance,  where  the  iNipadketi 
or  flippers,  are  put  ofll  The  use  of 
chairs  and  tables  isalmostunknowB. 
The  dinner  is  senred  up  on  a 
large  circular  tray  of  copper,  tinoedi 
which  is  placed  on  a  low  stool  si 
a  corner  of  the  sofii,  and  tiw 
guests  sit  round  it  cross- legged,  tiw 
youngest  or  least  honourable  sittiog 
on  cushions  placed  on  the  floor. 
The  service  is  conducted  with'great 
simplicity.  The  dishes  are  brought 
to  table  singly,  and  succeed  each 
other,  sometimes  to  the  number  of 
twenty  or  thirty,  with  such  <»lerity 
as  to  allow  little  time  for  seleciioo 
or  indulgence.'  Instead  of  a  table* 
cloth,  a  long  napkin  is  spread  ofer 
the  knees  of  the  guests.  The  chief 
of  the  family  serves  himeelf  with 
the  fingers  of  his  right  hand,  and 
invites  the  company  to  follow  liii 
example.  They  make  no  use  of 
plates,  nor  even  of  knives  and  Ibifa. 
Mahomet  severely  inveighs  uainst 
luxury  or  expense  in  the  tMe  fii^ 
niture.  **  Verily,''  he  says,  *■  llie 
fire  of  hell  will  roar  like  the  low- 
ings  of  a  camel  in  the  bellies  of 
those  who  eat  and  drink  firom  ve^ 
sels  of  gold  or  silver.^' 

In 
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In  the  ladies*  apartmtoUthefoiMi*  in  the  Turkish  kdreMt  but  Lpdl^ 
dur  usually  occupies  the  coroei'^sf  Mary  Wordejr  Monlagu  pnidenitqik 
the  sofa  during  the  winter  months»    excludes  so  disgusting  a  pavticutaiis 


and  besides  being  used  for  warnsth,  from  .her  portrait  of  the 

answers  all  the  purposes  of  a  table  ladies.    I  cannot  assert  iromBm 

and  a  toilette.    The  tanndur  is  in  perience,  that  the  most  offenriwa. 

the  form  of  a  table,  of  the  height  consequence  of  this  •custom,  is  «ov4 

of  two  or  three  &et,  with  a  bottom  rected  hj  the  chewing  of  mastidji 

on  which  is  placed  a  chafing-dish  of  which,  it  is  «upposedt»  whitens  antt 

earthen- ware  or  copper,  contaioiog  preserves  the  teeth,  end  by  stinuw 


a  small  quantity  of  hot-ashes.  Tfai  lating  the  salival.  glands, 

company  sit  around  it,  with  their  digestiom   CoSke  and  confeetkiairf^' 

legs  under  the  carpet  or  quilted  which  in  Turkey  are  ddicious,  ate 

coverlet,  which  is  thrown  over  it.  taken  ay  elegant  and  necessary  irtt» 

D'Ohsson  supposes,  that  European  fresbments,  and  are  alwaya,  prM 

ladies  would  willingly  adopt  it,  and  sented  to  visitors.  Sherbet  and  pe^ 

would    experience    less    inconve*  fimies  are  more  ceremoniously  in^ 

niencefromthemoderateheatoftha  trocluced,  as  denoting  greater  ra^ 

^a;t/2ei^ttr  than  from  the  brisk  action  spect.  '  -l- 

ofthechimney-fire.01ivier,whowas        The  more  .degant  occiipati^Mk 

at  Pera  in  the  year  1794,  when  the  of  ihe  harem  are,  wovkuig  in 


French  were  separated  from  **  la  broidery,  and  soperintending'lhis 

bonne  societe,''  describes  the  eitues  education  of'young  ladies,  who  9jA 

of  this  utensil  in  the  families  of  (he  taught  to  express  tbemselTea  <witk 

inferior  Greeks  and  Franks.     I  be-  the  greatest  purity  and  correctsisia 

lieve  that  this  singular  invention  is  of  languase,  to  read,  «bd  to  writac^ 

peculiar  to  Constantinople  and  its  neat  and  legible  hand.  These  qoft^- 

neighbourhood,  as  the  use  of  it  does  lifications.  are  indispensable  to  thft 

not  extend  beyond  the  sea-coast  of  education  of  n  lady  of  fashion ;  and 

Asia  Minor,  nor  to  the  northward  singing,  dancing,and  music,  are alaa^ 

beyond  the  Danube.  Its  heat,  which  considered,  as  polite  accom]  " 


is  confined  under  the  coverlets,  is  ments.     Whether  their  dances  be 

moderate  and  agreeable ;  but  bemg  of  the  samecharaeter  as  these  of  thaf 

unequally  diffused,  and  directed  professedactresses4Gaanotpre(anA 

chiefly  to  the  legs  and  feet,  besides  to  determine:  they  certainly  ^M 

injuriously   affecting   those  parts,  not  all  so,  and  I  should  think  ihajr 

disposes  the  body  more  easily  to  rather  resemble  die  romaifai,  ^ 

catch  cold.    In  most  houses  there  choral.danoesof  the  Greek  woma^ 
is  no  chimney  except  in  the  kitchen.        Such  are  the  studies  and  nualiiU. 

Persons  of  rank  or  property  easily  cations  of  young  ladies  of  tna  ai|^ 

brave  the  severity  of  the  winter  in  perior  ranks,  whoseleisdre  and  foM-^ 

their  spacious  apartments,  wrapt  up  tune  enable  them  to  acqwrs^lfiQaae 

in  the  most  costly  and  comlbn*  elegant  arts  which  coastitute  AaT 

able  furs:  sometimes  a  chafing-dish,  distinguishing  charactedatics  aCfM 

called  mangalf  is  placed  in  the  cent? e  lished  society,  jot  rcinder  thesD  iUk 

of  the  chamber ;  but  the  use  of  the  lightftil  companions  in  retirements  % 

tanndur  is  general  in  the  boudoirs  They  9fe  also  ina«t  civefnUy.  ^ 

of  the  Aar^m.  .  stTu&ed  i|i  the  diedim  of  ^^Mt, 

Smoakin^  is  an  uniremi^  qi^pt^a  nets  and  jvery^  {flbipJiiM»»lillBg- 
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the  dignity  of  their  rank  in  life,  as 
arell  as  in  those  arts  which  add  poig* 
nancy  to  their  personal  attractions. 
The  amiable  character  of  their  sex 
is  not  perverted  by  their  institu- 
tions :  and  if  their  soft  and  volup- 
tuous caresses  excite  desire,  the 
flame  is  cherished  and  refined  by 
their  native  delicacy,  their  gentle- 
ness, their  modesty,  and  engaging 
aensibility.  They  are  endeared  to 
their  husbands  by  the  exercise  of 
all  the  cpnjuga]  and  parental  duties, 
and  the  charm  which  they  diffuse 
over  every  circumstance  and  change 
of  life. 


The  Turkish  women  are  beauti- 
ful, though  their  beauty  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent character  from  that  of  wo- 
men in  the  northern  climates  of 
Europe.  Their  dress,  when  abroad, 
is  little  calculated  to  expose  to  ad- 
vantage the  elegant  proportions  of 
ahapc,  which  when  young  they  pos- 
aess,  but  from  various  circum- 
atances  in  their  manner  of  living, 
do  not  so  generally  preserve  as  the 
women  of  the  otner  parts  of  £u- 
rope, 

De  Tott  seems  to  deny  them 
beauty.  He  went  unexpectedly  into 
the  apartment  of  Madame  de  Tott. 
when  she  was  receiving  a  visit  Irom 
aome  Turkish  ladies.  **  The  out- 
cry was  general;  but  only  those 
who  were  old  hurried  themselves  to 
.cover  their  faces  ;'  he,  however, 
thought  it  great  vanity  in  the  young 
ones  to  make  no  more  haste.  They 
are  exposed,  he  says,  in  their  hot 
baths  to  all  the  inconveniences  of  a 
forced  perspiration,  so  frequently 
repeated  as  to  destroy  the  freshness 


of  the  complexion  and  the  nace  of 
the  features,  even  before  uiey  are 
marriageable. 

It  has  been  the  peculiar  fate  of 
the  Turkish  ladies  to  be  deacnibed.lj 
writers  who  were  under  the  ia* 
fluence  of  prejudice  or  partialilv* 
Lord  Sandwich  says,  "  We  maf 
venture  to  affirm'*  (and  it  it  rMdber 
a  bold  assertion,  as  it  ia  founded  ea 
the  opinion  of  oUier  people) 9  *'tfait 
a  person  who  had  ever  experienced 
an  intrigue  with  a  Turkini  wmnani 
would  have  no  further  taate  foriho 
ladies  of  any  other  country,  iHuaa 
he  would  Gnd  in  every  particidariO 
much  their  inferiors.  The  cleanfr 
ness  and  sweetness  of  their  bodiM^ 
their  advantageous  dresa,  which 
seems  made  purposely  to  iniyiffa 
the  warmest  desires,  the  tendeitaS 
of  their  expressions,  their  watA 
and  actions,  which  seem  enough  tli 
declare  the  unfeigned  aentimentaaf 
their  arts,  their  grace,  air,  end 
beauty,  are  sufficient  to  ca|itiflii 
the  most  unconquerable  breaai't 
•while  their  sincerity  and  uneftiaSii 
constancy  are  capable  ofjixhig  fM^ 
lover's  affections*'  * 


Manners  ttfihe  Chreeks  and  the  Sih 
yars  in  Moldavia  and  WaUaMa% 

[From  the  SameJ^ 

THE  education  <^  the  fo|AM  % 
little  superior  in  p6iritAf^^ 
utility  to  that  of  the  coooiaibn  pM^ 
pie.  The  children  are inatractedfay 
priests  in  the  houses  of  thtnr  pL 
rents,  and  are  surrounded  bydUk* 
ganehSi  who  corrupt  them  by  idi)ei!t 
servility  and  a  base  compliance  with 
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all  their  cikprices*  Fbmiedbjrfocb 
tutors,  they  pass  into  •  world  of 
hypocrisy  and  vice,  withoat  one 
just  principle  to  regulate  their  «ob- 
ducty  without  one  generous  puF* 
pose,  or  one  honourable  sentimeiit. 
They  adopt  indiscriminately  tile 
vices,  without  inheriting  the  yvtth 
city  of  the  Greeks,  orTeiling  them 
with  that  delicacy  which  iheGreeki 
have  not  wholly  relinquished*  -They 
confound  whatever  is  most  degra* 
ding  in  luxury  with  the  fair  fruit  flf 
civilization,  and  in  their  rude  adep^ 
tion  of  European  mannerf,  thegr 
plunge  into  promiscuous  debauche* 
ry,  and  indulge  to  excess  in  lan  uile* 
principled  passion  of  gamiDg.  Liikt 
the  Poles  and  Hungartans,  the  h^ 
yars  inherit  a  taste  for  magnific—t 
dresses  and  splendid  equipa^eiRdM^ 
love  balls  and  public eBtertaimiients» 
but  their  assemblies  are  ilide  aad 
tumultuous.  Their  tables  aire  opM 
to  every  person  of  their  ao* 
quaintance,  but  are  inelegantly 
served.  In  the  cities  they  are  i^* 
bidden  to  form  connexions  of  inti- 
macy, or  even  to  keep  up  inter- 
course, with  strangers ;  but  I  lunre 
occasionally  lodged  for  a  night  in 
their  country-seats,  and  was  uwajrs 
received  and  treated  by  them  with 
a  plain  but  decent  hospitality. 

The  Greeks  adopt  a  more  than 
Asiatic  luxury:  they  sleep  after 
dinner  on  their  sofas,  whilst  a  fe- 
male servant  fans  away  the  flies^and 
refreshes  the  air  which  they  breathe: 
they  exact  from  their  attendants  the 
respect  and  homage  which  they  baife 
seen  paid  to  the  Turkish  grandeet; 
but  feeling  within  themselves  ao 
consciousness  of  personal  worth  0r 
importance,  they  cannot  command 
with  Turkish  dignity,  and  the  petu- 
lance of  vanity  betray  itself  in 
harsh  expressions,  and  inaulting.ba^ 
haviour,  to  their  inforiors*  •  .t 


-  On  the  denth  ar  depadtidft  •fc# 
prince^  the  divan  asaembha^  iwil 
miaro^tely  assumes  tha  admiaifc 
tration  of  public  affiurs*  AU  ithi 
creatures  ordependeotaofiliepriMS 
are  removed  From  office»  and  otliitf 
fierioQS  are  appointed^  who  art  ooilr 
tittued  in  authority  until  the  aonaii 
of  his  Buecessor.  The>  ffgiiwaniw^ 
or  lieutenant  of  the  neirl^f  creMfii 
prinee,iHinouiioe9thtiKHiiiiuitioMif 
nis  maater,  but  does  B4it  inteiRfiiii 
hi  the  aSurs  of  poveniment»,li^^, 
ther  than  ia  soperintettdiiig  tte  ««|^ 
liBction  of  the  priaee'a  revoMii^' 
Tlie  lallen  sovereign  is  imiiicdi»ld|| 
forsaken  bv  his  courtilsrs,  is  alm|i 
treated  with  neglect  andsometiM* 
with  insult  and  abuM*  Benlaiii 
pfivatsly*  «nd  wilteut  |HMip»,J» 
Conatantinoplt^  whcaah^gdiriiji^ 
hiasectin  thaJFanal,  oron  lh9«iM«ii 
oftheBospberua.  With  this  mmII 
iiK>deBt|r  of:  rsyo^. th^  fences  mr 
aume  nrir  fartoar  habitaof ^uhirtji 
aioiiy  end 'the  estelw  df  bumitt^ 
They  are  followed  ^ylqr  a  siagb 
servant;  but  at  home  they  areaili^ 
rounded  by  a  pnncely  and  titled 
household:  they  allot  to  particate 
officers  distinct  portions  of  serviaab 
and  pass  the  dajrin.planouigQesr 
schemes  of  ambition,  or  in  reoaip!* 
ing  the  secret  homage  of  their  afr 
ents  and  vaaaals.  .•■*; 


■S!-. 


Imrmier    qf   Olker    Orflanadt 
IFrom  Mr.  Fo£9  HiOorg ^ 
JamuIIJ},  ..juK 


■ta 


WITH  the  lifeof  the  ProteMr 
almost  immediately  entot 
the  govmiBient  which  be  httcl  m^ 
tablished.  The  great  talenta  oJF 
this  extraordinary  person'had  sqp* 
portad,  ^mog  bis  ]i%  a;sMfi 
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by  prejudice ;  by  reason,  at  wanting 
freedom ;  by  prejudice,  as  an  usur- 
pation ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  to 
be  no  mean  testimony  to  his  genius, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  radical 
defects  of  such  a  system,  the  splen- 
dor of  his  character  and  exploits 
render  the  sera  of  the  Protectorship 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  English 
history.  It  is  true  his  conduct  in 
foreign  concerns,  is  set  oflf  to  ad- 
vantage, by  a  comparison  of  it 
with  that  of  those  who  precedcd,and 
who  followed  him.  If  he  made  a 
mistake  in  espousing  the  French 
interest  instead  of  the  Spanish,  we 
should  recollect,  that  in  examining 
this  question  we  must  divest  our 
minds  entirely  of  all  the  consider- 
ations which  the  subsequent  rela- 
tive state  of  those  two  empires 
suggest  to  us,  before  we  can  be- 
come impartial  judges  in  it;  and 
at  any  rate,  we  must  allow  his 
reign,  in  regard  to  European  con- 
cerns, to  have  been  most  glorious 
when  contrasted  with  the  pusilla- 
nimity of  James  the  First,  with  the 
levity  of  Charles  the  First,  and 
the  mercenary  meanness  of  the  two 
last  princes  of  the  House  of  Stu- 
art. Upon  the  whole,  the  charac- 
ter of  Cromwell  must  ever  stand 
high  in  th«  list  of  those,  who  raised 
themselves  to  supreme  power  by 
the  force  of  their  genius ;  and 
among  such,  even  in  respect  of 
moral  virtue,  it  would  be  found  to 
he  one  of  the  least  exceptionable, 
if  it  had  not  been  tainted  with  that 
most  odious  and  degrading  of  all 
human  vices,  hypocrisy. 


T 


Character  of  General  Monk, 

{^From  the  Same*'] 

HE    short    interval    between 
Cromwell's  death  and  the  Re* 


storation,  exhibit!  the  picture  of  c 
nation  eitljer  so  wearied  with 
changes  as  not  to  feel,  or  to  sub- 
dued by  military  power  as  not' to 
dare  to  show,  any  care  or  even 
preference  with  regard  to  the  forai 
of  their  goTernment.  All  was  ia 
the  army ;  and  that  armyt  hy  vaxh 
a  concurrence  of  fortuitous  circum- 
stances, as  history  teaches  us  not  to 
be  surprised  at«  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  one,  than  whom  m  bsser 
could  not  be  found  in  its  lowest 
ranks.  Personal  courage  appears 
to  have  been  Monk's  only  virtue : 
reserve  and  dissimulation  made  up 
the  whole  stock  of  his  wisdooi. 
But  to  this  man  did  the  nation 
look  up«  ready  to  receive  from  his 
orders  the  form  of  government  he 
should  choose  to  prescribe.  There 
is  reason  to  believe,  that,  from  the 
general  bias  of  the  PresbyterianSf 
as  well  as  of  the  Cavaliers,  mo* 
narchy  was  the  prevalent  wish; 
but  it  is  observable,  that  although 
the  Parliament  was,  contrary  to  the 
principle  upon  which  it  was  pre- 
tended to  be  called,  composed  of 
many  avowed  royalists,  yet  none 
dared  to  hint  at  the  restoration  of 
the  king,  till  they  had  MonAc's 
permission,  or  rather  command,  to 
receive  and  consider  his  letters- 
It  is  impossible,  in  reviewing  the 
whole  of  this  transaction,  not  to 
remark  that  a  general  who  had 
gained  his  rank,  reputation,  and 
station  in  the  service  of  m  re* 
public,  and  of  what  he,  as  well  as 
others,  called,  however  falsely,  the 
cause  of  liberty,  made  no  scruple 
to  lay  the  nation  prostriate  at  the 
feet  of  a  monarch,  without  a  ain|^e 
provision  in  favour  of  that  cause; 
and  if  the  protnise  of  indeomily 
may  seem  to  argue  that  there  wss 
some  attention,  at  least,  paid  to 
the  safety  of  bis  associates  ra  aspas* 
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Ilis  subsequent  conduct  gives  reason 
to  suppose,  that  even  this  provisixiB 
was  owing  to  any  other  cause,  nk- 
ther  than  to  any  generous  feeling 
of  his  breast.  For  he  afterwards 
not  only  acquiesced  in  the  insults 
so  meanly  put  upon  the  illustrious 
corpse  of  Blake,  under  whose  aut*^ 
pices  and  command  he  had  per* 
formed  the  most  creditable  services 
of  his  life,  but  in  the  trial  of  Ar« 
gyle,  produced  letters  of  friend- 
ship and  confidence,  to  take  away 
the  life  of  a  nobleman,  the  zeal  and 
cordiality  of  whose  co-operalioa 
with  him,  proved  by  such  docu- 
ments, was  the  chief  ground  of  his 
execution;  thus  gratuitously  suf'* 
passing  in  infamy  those  miserable 
wretches  who,  to  save  their  ovi'ii 
lives,  are  sometimes  persuaded  to 
impeach,  and  swear  away,  the  lives 
of  their  accomplices.  '^ 


Character  of  Charles  II. 

[^From  the  Same,2 

"lE^ITH  respect  to  the  character 
^  ^  of  this  Prince,  upon  the  de- 
lineation of  which  so  much  pains 
have  been  employed,  by  the  various 
writers  who  treat  of  the  history  of 
his  time,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  facts  which  have  been  noticed 
in  the  foregoing  pages,  furnish  but 
too  many  illustrations  of  the  more 
unfavourable  parts  of  it.  From 
these  we  may  collect,  that  his  am- 
bition was  directed  solely  against 
bis  subjects,  while  he  was  com- 
pletely indlifercnt  concerning  the 
figure  which  he  or  they  might  luake 
in  the  general  affairs  of  Europe; 
und  that  his  desire  of  power  was 
more  unmixed  with  the  love  of  glo- 
ry than  that  of  any  other  man  whom 
history  has  recorded;  that  he  was 
unprincipled,  ungrateful^ mean« and 
treacherous^  to  which  oiajfbeadded 


vindictive  and  remorseless.'  ¥m 
Butnej^finrefiisinff  tahim  thepraistf 
of  clemency  and  lorgiveaesSy  seene 
to  be  perfectly  justifiable,  nor  is  # 
conceivable  upon  what  pretence  his 
partisans  have  taken  tbjs  ground  of 
panegyric.  I  doubt  wether  « 
single  fnstaince  can  be  produced)  dT 
his  having  spared  the  life  of  aey- 
one  whom  motives,  either  of  polii^ 
or  of  levenge,  prompted  irim  to^  im^ 
stroy;  To  allege  thet^of  Metfft 
mouth,  as  it  would  be  an-nffirent  ti 
human  nature,  soJiroofd  ItlifcewiMf 
implyi  the  most  severe  of  all 
against  the  monarch  himself, 
we  may  add  too  an  ondeserred  ontN 
For  in  order  to  consider  it  as  astr 
act  of  meritdrioiis  forbearance- ear 
his  pan;  that  he  did  not  ioWow  thi 
example  of  Constantiiie,  and  PMMl 
the  Second,  by  imbraing  hisbaadhf 
in  the  blood  of  his  son,  we  omM 
first  suppose  him  to  have  been  whet* 
ly  void  of  every  natural  afectis% 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  beeg 
the  case.  His  declaration,  that  1ms 
would  have  pardoned  Essex,  betoy 
made  when  that  nobleman  was  dead^ 
and  not  followed  by  any  act  evindof 
its  sincerity,  can  surely  obtain  no 
credit  from  men  of  sense.  If  he 
had  really  had  the  intention,  he 
ought  not  to  have  made  sdch  a  dvi^ 
deration,  unless  he  aooompanied  in 
.with  some  mark  of  kindness  to  the 
relations,  or  with  some  act  of  mercjr 
to  the  friends,  of  tbedeceased.  Cooet 
sidering  it  as  a  mere  piece  of  hypo* 
crisy,  we  cannot  help  looking  upeft 
it  as  one  of  the  most  odious  passages 
of  his  life.  This  ill-timed  beast ef 
his  intended  mercy,  and  the  bmlal- 
taunt  with  which  be  accompanied 
his  mitigation  (if  so  it  nmy  be 
called )  of  RusseVs  sentence,  shoir 
his  insensibilitv  and  hardness  im. 
have  been  so<m,  that  in  qanitislii 
where  fight  and  Jbfiuigs  tferecMfl 
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earned,  hit  good  •ente*  and  eren 
the  good  taste  for  which  he  has 
been  so  much  extolled,  seemed 
wholly  to  desert  him. 

Character  of  the  High  Church  Party 
in  1 685.     [ From  the  Same.'\ 

THE  general  character  of  the 
party  at  tiiis  time  appears  to 
hsTe  been  a  high  notion  of  the 
King's  constitutional  power,  to 
which  was  superadded  a  kind  of 
religious  abhorrence  of  all  resist- 
ance to  the  monarch,  not  only  in 
cases  where  such  resistance  was  di- 
rected against  the  lawful  preroga- 
tive, but  even  in  opposition  to  en- 
croachments, which  the  Monarch 
might  make  beyond  the  extended 
limits  which  they  assigned  to  his 
prerogative.  But  these  tenets,  and 
•till  more,  the  principle  of  conduct 
naturally  resulting  from  them,  were 
confined  to  the  civil,  as  contradis« 
tinguished  from  the  ecclesiastical, 
polity  of  the  country.  In  church 
matters,  they  neither  acknowledged 
any  very  high  authority  in  the 
crown,  nor  were  they  willing  to 
submit  to  any  royal  encroachment 
on  that  side ;  and  a  steady  attach- 
ment to  the  church  of  England, 
with  a  proportionable  aversion  to  all 
dissenters  from  it,  whether  Catho- 
lic or  Protestant,  was  almost  uni- 
versally prevalent  among  them.  A 
due  consideration  of  these  distinct 
features  in  the  character  of  a  party 
so  powerful  in  Charles's  and  James's 
time,  and  even  when  it  was  lowest, 
(that  is,  during  the  reigns  of  the 
two  first  princes  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick),  by  no  means  inconsi* 
derable,  is  exceedingly  necessary  to 
the  right  understanding  of  English 
history.  It  affords  a  clue  to  many 
passages  otherwise  unintelligible* 
For  want  of  a  proper  attention  to 


this  circoimtanee,  tone  hurtMMi 
have  considered  the  coadact  of  At 
Tories  in  promoting  the  reroluUM^ 
as  an  instance  of  great  inconsirte»' 
cy.  Some  have  aappoaed,  cualfiw 
to  the  deareat  evidence,  that  tin 
notions  of  passive  obedienoe, 
in  civil  matters,  were  limited* 
that  their  support  of  the  gufvetn* 
ment  of  Charles  and  James,  tras 
founded  upon  a  belief,'  that  thoM 
princes  would  never  aboae  their 
prerogative  for  the  parpoae  of  ia- 
traducing  arbitrary  away.  BottUi 
hypothesis  is  contrary  to  the  eri» 
dence  both  of  their  declaration  ail 
their  conduct.  Obedience  withoBl 
reserve,  an  abhorrence  of  dl  la* 
sistance,  as  contrary  to  the 
of  their  religion,  are  the 
which  they  professed  in  thor  ad* 
dresses,  their  sermons,  and  Aalr 
decrees  at  Oxford ;  and  amnriy  Bl» 
thing  short  of  such  principles,  oooU 
make  men  esteem  the  latter  yssn 
of  Charles  the  Second,  and  the 
opening  of  the  reign  of  his  suc- 
cessor, an  era  of  national  happinssiy 
and  exemplary  government.  Tet 
this  is  the  representation  of  thei 

Eeriod,  which  is  usually  made  bj 
istorians,  and  other  writers  of  As 
church  party.  **  Never  Were  fidnr 
<<  promises  on  one  side,  nor  greater 
<*  generosity  on  the  other,'*  aavB 
Mr.  Echard.  «<  The  King ,  had 
<<  as  yet,  in  no  instance,  iniadal 
<<  the  rights  of  his  subjects,"  eejt 
the  author  of  the  Caveat  against  mk 
Whigs.  Thus,  as  looff  as  Jamai 
contented  himself  with  abaolale 
power  in  civil  matters,  and  did  naC 
make  use  of  his  authority  agidnst 
the  church,  every  thing  want 
smooth  and  easy ;  nor  is  it  nceee 
sary,  in  order  to  account  for  Iha 
satisfaction  of  the  parliament  aad 
people,  to  have  recourse  to  say 
implied  eomproroisei  by  whkh  4M 
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nation  was  willing^  to  yiel4  iti  civil 
liberties  as  the  price  of  retaioiog  its 
religious  constitution.  If  he  truth 
seems  to  be^  that  the  king,  in  as^ 
serting  his  unlimited  power,  rather 
fell  in  with  the  humour  of  the  pre- 
vailing party,  than  offered  any  vio- 
lence to  it.  Absolute  power  in 
civil  matters,  under  the  specioiia 
names  of  monarchy  and  preroga- 
tive, formed  a  most  essential  p«rt 
of  the  Tory  creed ;  but  the  order 
in  which  church  and  king  foe 
placed  in  the  favourite  device  of  |bo 
party,  is  not  accidental,  and  is  wibU 
calculated  to  show^e  genuine  pm* 
ciples  of  such  among  them  aa  are 
not  corrupted  by  iniuence*  Jlq* 
cordingly ,  as  the  sequel  of  this  vtiff^ 
will  abundantly  show^  whentiiey 
found  themselves  compelled jto  ipUM 
an  option,  thej^  preferr^d»  witboul 
any  degree  of  incoosistfriMqf:t  Aw 
first  idol  to  their  second,  9iSA  vffcen 
they  could  not  preserve tx)tfei^Gtl9l}di 
and  king,  declared  for  the  £Bm0rrt 


Deportment  of  the  Earl  of  Argj^ 
from  the  time  of  hig  Capture  to. 
that  of  his  Execution^  16S5* 
[jprow  the  Same,! 

BEFORE  he  left  the  Castle  (of 
Edinburgh )  he  had  his  dinner 
at  the  usual  hour,  at  which  he  dia* 
coursed,  not  only  calmly,  but  even 
cheerfully,  with  Mr.  Charteria  an4 
others.  After  dinner  he  retii6d«  as 
was  his  custom,  to  his  bed-K:haiB<^ 
ber,  where,  it  is  recorded,  that  ht 
slept  quietly  for  about  a  quainter  el 
an  hour.  While  he  was  in  bed^ 
one  of  the  members  of  the  cpuncH 
came  and  intimated  to  the  attendants 
a  desire  to  speak  with  him  a  upon 
being  told  that  the  earl  was  asleep, 
and  had  left  orders  not  to  be  dja* 
turbed,  the  manager  disbelieved  the 
account,  which  he  consid««d  at  n 


device  t»avoidfurthy<|Wil>kwlpgi» 
To  satisfy  him,  the  door  of  |be<bd^ 
chamber  was  half  oipened,  and  hn 
then  beheld,  enjoying  a  sweet  an4 
tranoMil  slumber,  the  man  who,  .by 
the  aoom  of  hj|n  and  his  fipilowif 
was  to  die  within  the  space  of  two 
sbor^honrsl  Sjtrack  with  the  lighly 

he  burned  opt  fif  the  room,  qiimaA 
the  Castla  witt)  ihe  ntnsoat  mmjai* 
tatioD,  and  hidbimself  io.tMlo4|br 
ingsiofan  aoqnaintaofBe.whoUiijI 
n«fur»  where  h#.  £hing  jbimself  ufMil 
the  $i9t  bed  t)i|it  pnsented  it^dfi 
and  bad  every  appearance  of  •  yiaii 

pttftringihe:mostevcnicki|i9f  t0f4  , 
ture.  His  fiiead,  who  had  been  Mpt 
pised  by  tb^  f  erva^t  nf  tb«  s|al« 
be  was  in,  imd  wh^  imwtfttgt  mm 
fduded  th^  ha  .  was  JM»  xfSmi 
Im  som#  wine*  Ifo  rt^Md* 
aurpg,  «<  Ho,  vpf  1tm$  will  ms* 
<<help.me{  I  k990  b($mmiH^Am 
«<  nle,  %Bi  af^rr  bks^yvlfMifip  m 
<«  pkasanily^  mr^rmm  dM*|mU» 
<<  mibpHr  of  atmpi^:  KiilMiiliAr 
"mei  Z'  The  navse  of  the  fiVv 
sop  to  whom  this  i^ieedote  mlalMi 
is  not  mentipnedf  and  the  jMrath  cf 
it  may  therefore  be  fairly  considered 
as  liable  to  that  degree  of  doubt^  ^ 
withwhich  menof ju^ment  receive 
every  species  of  traditional  historjv  , 
Woodro«ihawever,whoseveraeiMr 
iaabo|re  suspicion,  saya  be  bad  » 
fciim  the  meat  nnqimstiensble  an* 
jtboriiiy:  likJiAot  in  itself  ^dftd^> 
wi4  «^  la  tjiefe  that  wpol^  not 
wishitt^nai  : Vbat  a  aati Acywr 
ly^ectacle  torn  pbilesopbical  araA 
tfi  aee  tbe.cnpreasor,  in  the  «efflp 
of:  bis  jfi^er^  envying  Ua  vicAM 
What  an  admiOTiediaient  0t  Urn 
soperionty  of  virtue!  wfaat  ^an  afr 
facting,  and' forcible  tesliasopjr  If 
the  vJne  of  t^  peacf  of  inind^ 
iriiich  innocence  alone  can  centei 
We  know  not  wbo^  iUiflBaii  ^mn 
bat  Kben  ws  iefliat»4h«i  tba'giAf 
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which  agonized  him  was  probably 
incurred  for  the  sake  of  some  vain 
title,  or  at  least  of  some  increase 
of  wealthy  uhich  he  did  not  want, 
anA  possibly  knew  not  how  to  en- 
joy, our  dixgust  is  turned  into 
something  like  compassion  for  that 
Tery  foolish  class  of  men,  whom  the 
world  calls  wise  in  their  generation. 
Soon  after  his  short  repose  Ar- 

§yle  was  brought,  according  to  or- 
er,  to  the  Leigh  Council- House, 
from  which  place  is  dated  the  letter 
to  his  wife ;  and  thence  to  the  place 
of  execution.  On  the  scaffold  he 
had  some  discourse,  as  well  with 
Mr.  Annand,  a  minister  appointed 
by  government  to  attend  him,  as 
with  Mr.  Charteris.  He  desired 
both  of  them  to  pray  for  him,  and 
prayed  himself  with  much  fervency 
and  devotion.  The  speech  which 
he  made  to  the  people,  was  such  as 
might  beexpected  from  the  passages 
already  related.  The  same  mixture 
of  firmness  and  mildness  is  conspi- 
cuous in  every  part  of  if.  "  We 
**  ought  not,"  says  he,  "  to  despise 
<<  our  afflictions,  nor  to  faint  under 
"  them.  We  must  not  suffer  our- 
"  selves  to  be  exasperated  against 
"  the  instruments  of  our  troubles, 
«'  nor  by  fraudulent,  nor  pusilla- 
"  nimous  compliances,  bring  guilt 
"  upon  ourselves;  faint  hearts  are 
"  ordinarily  false  hearts,  choosing 
"  sin  rather  than  suffering."  He 
offers  hi«  prayers  to  God  for  the 
three  kingdoms  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  and  that  an  end 
may  be  put  to  their  present  trials. 
Having  then  asked  pardon  for  his 
own  failing?,  both  of  God  and  man, 
he  would  have  concluded:  but  be- 
ing reminded  that  he  had  said  no- 
thing of  the  Royal  Family,  he  adds 
that  he  refers,  in  this  matter,  to 
what  he  had  said  at  his  trial  con- 
cerning the  test;  that  he  prayed 


there  never  might  be  wanting  mi0 
of  the  royal  family  to  support  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  if  any  of 
them   had  swerved  from  the  tma 
faith,  he  prayed  God  to  turn  tbeir 
hearts,  but  at  any  rate  to  save  bb 
people  from    their   machinations. 
When  he  had  ended,  he  turned  to 
the  south  side  of  the  icaffold,  and 
said,  <*  Gentlemen,  I  pray  you  ia 
"  not  misconstruct  my  benarioar 
<<  this  day :    I  freely    forgive  itt 
<<  men  their  wronga  and    injiuiil 
**  done  against  me,  as  I  desire  til 
'<  be  forgiven  of  God.''     Mr.  Ad- 
nand  repeated  these  words  londarta 
the  people.  The  Earl  then  wentM 
the  north  side  of  the  scallbM,  aad 
used  the  same  or  the  like  CKptes* 
sions.    Mr.  Annand  repeated  tbem 
again,  and  said,  **  This  noblemsa 
<*  dies  a  Protestant/'     The   Earl 
Bte^t  forward  again,  and  aaid,  ^  I 
<<  die  not  only  a  Protestant,  h0 
<*  with  a  heart-hatred  of  popery^ 
'<  prelacy,  and  all  superstition  wfasC*^ 
<<  somever."      It    would    perhaps. 
have  been  better  if  these  last  ex- 
pressions had  never  been  uttetfeiK 
as  there  appears  certahiTy  some- 
thing of  violence  m  them,  unsoh*  ' 
able  to  the  general  tenour   of  his 
language ;  but  it  must  be  remeiih 
bered,  first,  that  the  opinion  tfrtjt 
the  pope  is  Antichrist  waa  at  that 
time  general  among  almost  all  t1|tf 
zealous  Protestants  in  these  Unj^J 
doms ;  secondly,  that  Annand  M^ 
ing  employed  by  government,  and 
probably  an  episcopalian,  the  Bift 
might  apprehend  that  the  declara* 
tion  of  such  a  minister,  mi|rht  nlliC 
convey  the  precise  idea',  which  has 
Argyle,  affixed  to  thte  word  PirsM 
testant. 

He  tlien  embraced  his  frienft^ 
gave  some  tokens  of  remembraaoe 
to  his  son-in-law,  lord  Maitlaadr 
for  his  daughter  and  grand-chiMMfe^ 

stripl 
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strip!  himself  of  part  of  his  ftpparielv 
of  which  he  likewise  made  presents^ 
and  laid  his  head  upon  the  block. 
Having  uttered  a  short  prayer,  he 
gave  the  signal  to  the  executioner, 
which  was  instantly  obeyed,  and 
his  head  severed  from  his  body. 
Such  were  the  last  hours,  and  such 
the  final  close,  of  this  great  man's 
life.  May  the  like  happy  serenitj 
in  such  dreadful  circumstances,  and 
a  death  equally  glorious,  be  the  lot 
of  all,  .whom  tyranny,  of  whatever 
denomination  or  description,  shall 
in  any  age,  or  in  any  country,  call 
to  expiate  their  virtues  on  the  scaf- 
fold ! 


A  Day  at  Madrid.  [From  a  Pw- 
ture  of  Maiirid  taken  on  the  Spot. 
By  Christian  Augustus  Fischer  ; 
translated  from  the  German,^ 

I  AWAKE,  *tis  now  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning !  The  whole 
broad  street  of  Alcala  is  spread  be* 
fore  me  like  an  immense  square- 
churches — palaces  and  convents  :— 
at  the  further  end  the  shady  walks 
of  the  Prado— a  grand  sublime 
sight,  baffling  description. 

The  matin  bell  announces  the 
early  mass — the  streets  become  more 
animated.  Veiled  women  in  black, 
men  in  long  brown  cloaks  with  re^ 
desillas  (wearing  their  hair  in  a 
kind  of  net-work,  hanging  low 
down  their  back).  The  doors  of 
all  the  balconies  open,  and  water 
is  sprinkled  out  before  every  louse. 

Now  the  goat- keepers  with  their 
little  herds  enter  the  gates,  crying 
Milk!  Milk!  Goats'  Milk!  fresh 
and  warm  I  Who  will  have  any  ? 
There  I  see  market-women  pass  by 
with  their  asses  loaded  with  veget- 
ables ;  bakers  with  bread  in  carts, 
made  of  Spanish  reed ;  water-car- 
riers amd  porters  hastening  to  eom- 


menoe  their  day's  iprbrk,  while  with' 
a  hoarse  voice  two  consequential* 
looking  alguazils  proclaim  the  thefts 
comtnitted  on  the  preceding  night* 

By  degrees;  all  the  warehouses^ 
shops,  and  booths,  are  opened* 
The  publicans  ftabemerosj  lexpoMil 
their  wiae-ciips ;  the  chocolate^woi^ 
mea  get  their  pots  ready ;  the  wa* 
ter-carriers  begin  to  chant  theti* 
«  Q^ien  heher  (Who'U  drink?)' 
and  the  hackney  coach  and  hack* 
ney  chaise  drivers,  with  the  person* 
who  let  mules  for  hire,  take  tbei^ 
usual  stands. 

Soon  the  whole  street- resoundf 
with  the  various  cries  of  nitmbei'- 
less  criers.  Cod,  white  cod !  Otifi 
ons!  onions  from  Galfida!  Wal*^ 
nuts !  walnuts,  from  BiscatT !  Oran^ 
gesi  oranges*  from  Mbrcia!  Hanft 
smokedsausagesfrom  Estramadiirai 
Tomates !  large  tomates !  Sweet  ci- 
trons! sweet  citrons!  Barley  wa- 
ter I  Ice  water  I  rce  Water ! '  A  nei^ ' 
journal !  a  new  jobmal !  A  n^^ 
gazette!  Water  inelons!  Long' 
Malaga  raisins!  Olives,  olives; 
froih  Seville!  Milk!  rolls!  Milk, 
rolls,  fresh  and  hot!  Grapes! 
grapes !  Figs,  new  figs !  Pomegra* 
nates,  pomegranates  from  Valen- 
cia! 

It  strikes  ten ;  the  guards  mount; 
dragoons,  Swiss  regiments,  Wallootl 
guards,  Spanish  mfantry,  '*'AIoa 
pies  de  Vin  Dona  Manuela !"  Let 
us  go  to  mass. 

All  the  bells  are  ringing,  all  thi 
streets  .covered  with  the  rockrdset, 
rich  carpets  hanging  from  every  bat- 
c6ny»  and  altars  raised  on  eveff 
square^  under  catiiopies  of  atate»' 
Ijie  procession  sets  out.  What  a 
number  of  neat  little  angels,  witb 
pasteboard  wings,  covert  with  ffiU 
paper  I  images  of  saioti,  with  ffn^ 
powdered  bob  wigs,  and  r<ibes  df 
gold  brocade!   Wlitt  swiimis  Hi 

pri^l 
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priests !  How  many  beautiful  girls ! 
all  pleasant,  and  in  mixed  groupes ! 

The  clock  proclaims  noon-day  ! 
we  return  through  the  square  of  the 
Puerta  del  Sol!  Ail  the  rifas 
(raffles)  have  begun,  all  the  hack- 
sey  writers  are  busy,  and  the 
whole  square  thronged  with  people. 

One  o'clock!  we  are  called  to 
dinner:  a  great  deal  of  saftron, 
many  love-apples,  plenty  of  oil 
and  pimento !  But  then,  wine  from 
La  Mancha,  Old  Xeres,  and  Mala- 
ga !  What  a  nice  thing  is  Spanish 
cookery ! 

La  Siesta !  la  Siesta,  Senores !  A 
deadly  silence  in  all  the  streets,  all 
the  window-shutters  are  put  up,  or 
the  curtains  let  down;  even  the 
most  industrious  porter  stretches  his 
length  on  his  mat,  and  falls  asleep 
at  the  fountain,  with  his  pitcher 
behind  him. 

At  four  o'clock,  every  body  re- 
pairs to  the  bull'fight,  to  the  canal^ 
or  the  prado ;  all  is  gaiety  and 
merriment;  one  equipage  aft^r 
another,  one  chaise  after  another, 
drive  full  speed  to  those  places  of 
diversion. 

The  Puerta  del  Sol  becomes  as 
crowded  as  before,  and  the  water- 
carriers  and  orange- women,  the 
procuresses  of  the  frail  fair,  are 
all  as  busy  as  bees. 

Thus  passes  the  afternoon ;  and 
the  dusky  shades  of  evening  set  in 
at  last.  All  the  bells  ring,  and 
-  every  Spaniard  says  the  prayer  of 
salutation  to  the  Virgin.  Now  all 
hasten  to  the  tertulias  and  theatres, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  rattling  of 
carriages  resounds  in  every  street. 
The  Idmps  before  the  houses,  or 
the  images  of  the  Virgin  are  already 
lighted :  the  merchants  and  dealers 
have  illuminated  their  warehouses 
and  shops,  and  the  sellers  of  ice- 
water  and  lemonade  their   stalls. 


Every  where  are  seen  rushlightay 
paper  lanthoms,  and  bougies  on  the 
tables  of  the  fruitwomen  and  cake- 
men. 

Meanwhile  the  crowd  on  the 
square  has  prodigiously  increased, 
and  it  is  soon  stowed  with  people. 
In  one  part  you  will  hear  the  soft 
sounds  of  the  guitar,  or  a  seguidil- 
la;  in  another  afemale  ballad-sinser 
tells  in  rhyme  the  tale  of  the  last 
murder  committed;  in  a  tbird  a 
thundering  missionary  attempts  to 
move  the  hearts  of  obdurate  ^in* 
ners,  while  the  light-footed  cypri- 
an  corps  carries  off  his  audience 
by  dozens.  Soon  passes  the  rosary 
and  the  tatoo  with  music,  and  th^ 
equipages  return  from  Uie  thea- 
tres. 

It  grows  still  later ;  the  crowds 
begin  to  disperse :  by  one  o'clock 
in  the  monung  all  the  streeU  are 
still  and  quiet,  and  only  here  ox 
there  resounds  a  solitary  guitar 
through  the  solemn  gloom  of  oigbt. 


Spanisfi  Cookery. 

[_From  the  Same*'] 

WERE  a  philosophical  cookto 
favour  us  some  day  wiUit-4 
general  history  of  the  art  orcQaI&« 
ing,  the  chapter  under  the  head-jof 
Spain  would  most  certainly  be  o^e 
of  the  shortest.  Fiv^  plain  ofi' 
tional  dishes,  as  ancient  as  the  niQ« 
narchy,  ^  unchangeable  as  theopfi^ 
nish  character:  now  mudh  canI4 
he  say  about  them  I 

Among  diese  messes,  the/nrdbcniy 
or  olla,  takes  the  lead.  It  CQnstyJbi 
of  a  hodge-podge  of  beef,  bacoittf 
sau^'^ages,  pease,  potatoes,  turnWy 
carrots,  onions,  cabbage,  gar]^- 
all  boiled  together,  and  then' sea-* 
soned  with  pimento  or  Jamaica 
pepper.    The  thin  broth   of  the 

fuckero 
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fuckero  is  first  eaten  as  soup,  and 
the  rest  as  vegetables. 

This  puckero  is  the  only  regular 
meat-dish  of  the  Spaniards ;  but 
they  have  besides  it  a  kind  of  fri-* 
cassee  called  guisado,  with  onions, 
garlic,  tomates,  or  love-apples, 
&c.  and  consisting  chiefly  of  poul*, 
try  or  game.  A  joint  of  roast  meat 
would  be  considered  here  as  a  great 
'dainty,  and  a  French  ragoo  would 
appear  to  a  downright  Spaniard 
like  a  crime  committed  against  his 
nation. 

Besides  these  meat-dishes,  they 
make  a  change  with  some  messes 
offish,  particularly  dried  cod  (ba- 
calao),  and  pickled  sea-bream,  or 
real  gilt-head  from  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay (Berisgo) :  add  to  these  a  kind 
of  omelet  (kuevos  estrellados)^  or 
fried  eggs  (huevosffiios).  In  hot 
weather  they  make  their  favourite 
gaspacho,  a  kind  of  cold  mess, 
with  vinegar,  oil,  and  onions. 

We  have  thus  counted  five  com-^ 
men  Spanish  national  dishes,  with 
which  even  the  middling  classes  are 
perfectly  well  satisfied.  They  are 
likewise  always  to  be  found  on  the 
tables  of  the  great,  among  a  great 
number  of  other  foreign  messes. 
Saffron  and  pimento  constitute  co- 
pious ingredients  in  every  dish ; 
and  they  are  spices  which  the  Spa- 
niards are  uncommonly  fond  of. — 
They  also  use  the  unripe  stalks  of 
the  latter,  pickle  them  in  vinegar, 
and  serve  them  as  a  dessert.  Oil  is 
used  in  their  cookery  instead  of 
butter  ;  and  as  their  culinary  pre- 
parations are  esteemed  very  hard 
of  digestion,  it  seems  that  pepper 
is  absolutely  indispensable. 

This  is  the  whole  art  of  cookery 
among  the  Spaniards,  and  but  few 
foreigners  will  ever  accustom  them- 
selvcs  to  it. 

Vol.  L, 


Puerta  del  Sol,  the  Centre  of  Ma- 

drid, 

[From  the  Same^ 

TH  E  centre  of  Madrid,  the 
common  resort  of  all  the  inha- 
bitants, the  general  rendezvous  of 
all  men  of  business,  all  strangers, 
all  lovers  and  idlers,  is  the  square 
of  Puerta  del  Sol,  where  five  of 
the  most  lively  streets  of  the  capi-* 
tal  meet  together. 

At  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  you 
see  a  number  of  officers  of  the 
guards  in  splendid  uniforms,  squa- 
lid capuchins  with  long  beards,  ele- 
gant Madrid  beaux  with  their  la- 
dies, gloomy-looking  ecclesiastics, 
in  long  black  gowns,  a  variegated 
medley  of  people,  wearing  cloaks, 
or  dressed  in  the  highest  fashion— 
they  are  all  pressing  in  crowds  to 
the  corners,  to  read  the  bills  or  ad- 
vertisements posted  up. 

By  degrees  the  multitude  in- 
creases with  the  throng:  here  you 
find  news-women,  tonadellas,  or 
ballad-singers,  jugglers,  raree- 
show*  men,  dealers  in  cigarros, 
salesmen,  and  numbers  of  soldiers 
of  the  Swiss  regiments  and  Walloon 
guards,  selling  turnery-work  and 
such-like  things.  There  a  crowd 
has  collected  about  a  news-monger, 
who  is  reading  with  a  loud  voice  a 
news-paper;  and  there  again,  a 
Valencian  show -man  makes  his 
monkey  dance;  here  watches^ 
rings,  and  false  diamonds,  are  sold 
by  auction ;  farther  on,  a  number 
of  hasty  customers  surround  the 
table  of  a  garrulous  hackney  writer. 
Farther  still,  the  plaintive  voice  of 
a  lame  mendicant  is  heard,  and 
there  a  waggish  flower-girl  offers  tp^ 
lovers  her  tempting  bouquets  of 
roses  :  here  half  a  dozen  of  Arra- 
gonian  carriers  get  entangled  by 
£  the 
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the  ropes  with  which  they  transport 
their  respective  burihens,  and  here 
some  amorouH  pairs  make  an  ap- 
pointment. To  be  brief,  Puerta 
del  Sol  is  Madrid  in  miniature, 
with  a  bustling  of  groupes,  and  a 
change  of  masses,  of  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  describe 
eren  the  tenth  part* 


Hospitals  of  Madrid.  —  Country 

firls  from    Biscay.  —  Coffee^ 
ouses. 

[From  the  Same  ] 

AMONG  the  many  hospitals  at 
Madrid,  we  ought  to  mention 
as  the  first,  the  General  hospital 
for  men,  and  the  hospital  of  the 
Passion  for  women.  Each  of  these 
foundations  has  a  number  of  monks 
or  nuns  of  the  order  of  Charity  to 
attend  the  patients,  and  both  are 
under  the  direction  of  a  special 
commission. 

The  hospital  of  the  men,  for- 
merly called  the  General  Hospital, 
because  both  sexes  used  to  be  re- 
ceived there,  lies  at  the  gate  of 
Atocha,  in  a  free,  airy  district, 
and  so  does  that  of  the  women.  In 
both  the  wards  are  high,  roomy, 
airy,  and  divided  according  to  the 
difierent  diseases  the  patients  are 
afflicted  with ;  bearing,  for  in- 
stance, the  names  of  the  Wounded 
ward,  the  Venereal  ward,  &c.  All 
the  sick  have  separate  beds,  and 
every  bedstead  is  made  of  iron,  to 
prevent  the  encroachments  of  ver- 
min. 

The  order  which  prevails  through- 
out every  department  of  those  asy- 
lums of  misery,  is  admirable ; 
floors,  beds,  and  every  article  of 
furniture,  indicate  extreme  clean* 
liness. 

Thtt  same  mar  be  said  of  the 


kitchens  and  other  parU»  which «|9B 
generally  found  very  dirtj  in  giher 
hospitals. 

The  nursing  of  the  tick  by  the 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  order  of 
Charity*  who  make  a  vow  toat^ 
tend  the  diaeaaed  and  infirm  on 
taking  the  habit,  it  likewise  exeoH 
plary.  If  there  be  any  religpoiil 
order  worthy  of  appro&Mioa  and 
esteem ;  if  there  he  any  one  pva- 
per  to  reconcile  huniaaity»  oat* 
raged  by  thousands  of  popish  lltio- 
cities,  it  must  be  this  truly-christin 
order  of  charity* 

These  hospitals  are  likewise  at*, 
tended  by  the  first  medical  ^X9fA 
tinners  of  Madrid. 

There  is  no  new  discovery  thit 
can  prove  beneficial  to  the  soobring 
wretch  that  is  not  applied  hers; 
electricity,  magnetism,  even.  BeA- 
does'  gasses  were  tried  here.  Tbnt. 
hundred  young  practitiooeia  sbb 
employed  here  as  assistants  to  llsi 
regular  physicians ;  but  thw  M- 
dical  course  is  only  made  under  us 
superintendance  of  the  latter,  sod 
tliey  are  not  allowed  to  give  pre* 
scnptions. 

The  economical  treatment  of  llw^ 
sick  is  not  less  laudably.  They  rs- 
ceivo  the  best  victuals  their  ststs 
requires ;  the  rations  of  the  conis« 
lescents  are  gradually  iocreaasd; 
and  in  cases  oFgreat  debility,  am 
the  most  sumptuous  wines  are  osft 
spared.  In  the  General  hospital 
there  is  a  fine  court  with  a  fooa- 
tain  in  the  middle,  and  a  portios 
to  walk  under.  Something  simihv 
is  in  the  hospital  of  thePasaioB* 

The  strictest  regulations  arebw 
made  for  the  benefit  of  the  aUt. 
No  one  is  allowed  to  visit  then 
without  being  previouriy  fffSTchflJIi 
to  prevent  their  receiving  snjL4l>tf 
from   without   the  house,    whio  . 
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hiajr  impede  or  delay  their  cure. 
No  patient  in  a  convalescent  slat^ 
durst  leave  his  ward  without  an 
express  permission  from  the  physi- 
cians. 

The  spiritual  welfare  of  the  sick 
is  equally  well  consulted  here.  A 
rector,  and  thirty-two  priests  un- 
der him,  attend  to  the  religious  ne- 
cessities of  the  hospital.  Every 
sick  foreigner  is  sure  of  finding 
among  thera  some  countrymen  of 
his,  with  "whom  he  may  converse 
in  his  native  tongue. 

How  sweet  to  the  dying  stranger 
to  hear  once  again  the  favourite 
harmony  of  his  native  language, 
and  to  confide  to  a  consoling  friend 
the  last  secrets  harboured  in  his 
bosom  ! ! ! — Oh !  he  that  has  been 
poor,  wretched,  and  forsaken  in  a 
foreign  land ;  he  alone  can  feel  the 
whole  value  of  such  a  blessing! 

The  brotherhood  of  the  royal 
St.  Hermandad,  and  that  of  our 
Lady  of  good  Refuge,  contribute 
not  a  little  towards  the  excellent 
organization  of  this  hospital.  The 
chief  members  of  it  are  joint  in- 
spectors of  the  establishment,  and 
bestow  the  most  tender  care  on  the 
unfortunate  sick.  They  are  pro- 
vided on  every  festival  and  Sunday 
with  good  dinners  at  the  expense 
of  the  brotherhoods ;  and  every 
dish  is  served  by  some  member, 
under  whose  irmnediate  inspection 
every  dish  is  dressed. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  thei<e  treats,  the  whole  brother- 
hood come  to  the  hospital.  The 
brothers  divide,  and  go  two  by 
two  to  the  bed-side  of  every  pa- 
tient, inquiring  about  the  state  of 
his  health  and  wants;  they  present 
to  him  all  sorts  of  refreshments,  in- 
spire him  with  courage  to  endure 
his   sufferings,    and  even  perform 


orfBces  which,  waald  elsewhere 
prove  disgusting  to  nineteen  In 
twenty.  Yet  there  are  said  to  be 
among  these  brotherhoods,  people 
of  the  first  rank,  and  some  of  im- 
mense fortune.  The  same  kind  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  sick  in  the  hos- 
pitals for  females,  where  manyladiesf 
of  quality,  especially  old  dowagers, 
give  them  thekhidest  attendance.^ 

To  obtain  admission  into  these 
mansfons  of  charity,  it  needs  nd 
form  ah' ties,  no  inquiries,  no  parti- 
cular recommendations ;  to  be  ill,  is 
sufficient. 

He  who  is  yet  able  to  walk,  goes 
there ;  he  who  cannot  walk,  sends 
word,  and  he  is  fetched  away.  Be 
he  a  Spaniard  or  a  foreigner,  a  Ca- 
tholic or  Protestant,  known  or  un* 
known,  It  matters  not ;  his  disease 
is  the  only  question ;  and  thu"^  he 
stays  and  is  taken  care  of,  not  only 
till  he  is  cured,  but,  as  we  must 
not  omit  to  mention,  till  he  has 
contpletely  regained  his  former 
strength. 

All  the  poor  inhabitants  of  Ma- 
drid, and  a  great  number  of  such 
as  are  not  in  low  circumstances,, 
avail  themselves  of  the  benefit  of 
this  noble  foundation.  It  is  no  dis- 
grace here  to  go  to  the  hospital,  as^ 
people  well  know  they  are  better 
attended  there.  A  patient,  who 
pays  six  reals  a  day,  receives  a  se- 
parate room,  and  better  victuals. 

The  expenses  of  these  hospitals 
are  very  great;  but' they  enjoy 
funds  more  thansufficieut  to  answer 
every  exigency.  To  these  may  be' 
addlsd  a  number  of  extraordinary 
revenues ;  ^r  instance,  a  fifth  of 
the  receipt  at  every  playhouse;  the 
whole  profit  arising  from  tho  bull- 
fights at  Madrid,  which  often 
amounts  to  a  million  of  reals,  be- 
sides other  so^urces  of  ineome. 

E  2  But 
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But  irregularities  and  deceptions 
are  likewise  apt  to  take  place  here ; 
and  it  is  obvious,  that  they  will 
happen  in  every  human  institution. 
Hcsides  these  two  large  hospitals, 
there  is  a  multitude  of  others,  which 
it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate. 
Among  these  are  the  hospitals  of 
Snn  Juan  dc  Dios,  Anton  Martin, 
nnd  the  Flemish,  Italian,  Portu- 
guc/e,  and  Irish  hospitals.  To  be 
received  into  the  latter  is  attended 
with  more  trouble,  and  the  recep- 
tion depends  mostly  on  the  priests 
of  the  parish. 

Whatever  objection  may  be  made 
to  the  Catholic  religion,  certain  it 
is,  that  on  this  head  it  has  at  all 
times  had  a  great  and  beneficial  in- 
fluence. The  arguments  of  philan- 
thropists would  perhaps  never  have 
effected  that  which  religious  senti- 
ments have  here  done  for  suffering 
humanity. 


Las  Vizcaj/nas,  or  Basque  Girls* 

LaCorta!  LaCorta!  To  court! 
to  court!  is  the  device  of  almost 
nil  the  country  girls  in  Biscay, 
'l^iey  forsake  their  native  moun- 
tains in  great  numbers,  and  hasten 
to  the  fine  and  matchless  city  of 
Madrid.  Here  they  are  sure  of 
getting  places,  as,  on  account  of 
theFr  cleanliness  and  industry,  they 
are  usually  preferred'  to  all  others. 
Most  of  them  arrive  in  spring  and 
autumn.  They  commonly  make 
the  journey  with  the  muleteer  and 
carrier  from  Bilboa,  who  packs 
them  like  a  bale  of  goods,  two  by 
two,  on  a  mule.  They  are  also 
distinguished  by  their  long  tresses, 
party-coloured  handkerchiefs  on 
their  heads,  yellow  jackets,  and 
red-striped  petticoats.  Such  a  girl 
finds  a  place  in  a  hw  days,  and  a 


few  weeks  af^crward^  the  ia 
walking  about  in  a  Spanish  eioakf 
mantUlaf  and  a  baiquina^  or  Spaniab 
upper  petticoat,  like  a  lady  of 
fashion.  If  her  broad  accent  did 
not  betray  her,  the  might  pats  for 
some  youBg  gentlewoman  of  Ma-' 
drid. 

The  Basque  girls  are  handsome;. 
their  graceful  shape*  lovely  com- 
plexion, and  captivating  vivacitj, 
render  them  extremely  attractive 
Tliey  understand  the  art  of  empty- 
ing men's  pockets,  without  granl- 
ing  tliem  any  favour  ;  and  ususlly 
amass  a  little  capital,  without  hav- 
ing committed  any  inditcretion. 

Incredible  as  thit  may  appear,  it 
is  however  true,  barring  a  raw  es^ 
ccptions.  All  a  Basque  girl  thioks 
of  is,  to  lay  by  tomeibing,  whifll 
having  done,  she  gaily  hies  back  Vt 
her  mountains  with  the  little  tresp- 
sure.  There  she  is  sure  of  findisg 
a  bridegroom,  for  whom  she  pre- 
serves all  a  maiden  can  give. 

Sprightly,  nimble,  cour8geon% 
chattering,  but  always  intent  up«ia 
their  interest.  Coquettish  to  the 
highest  degree,  but  at  the  bottofli 
as  pure  as  mountain  snow.  Such  u- 
the  general  character  of  the  Basque 
girls. 

Coffee-houses^'^CoSee  ia  not  afiK 
vourite  drink  with  the  Spaniards; 
he  needs  no  stimulative ;  and  if  he 
drinks  it,  it  is  merely  as  a  roediciDe.> 
But  the  use  of  chocolate  is  the  more 
customary  here,  as  from  its  notri* 
tive  and  softening  nature,  it  seems 
purposely  designed  for  hot  climates.- 

The  cofiee-houses  of  Madrid  are 
therefore  frequented  less  for  the 
sake  of  coffee  than  other  reifredi-^ 
ments,  such  as  ices,  lemonsde,  &c» 
&c.  The  accommodations  which. 
the  cofiee-^houses  afibrd,  ar^  evea. 
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%eIow  the  worst  of  the  kind  In 
Oermany.  The  be^t,  or  rather 
the  most  tolerable  of  them  ah,  ik 
^e  Fontana  de  Oroy  in  the  Called^ 
'San  Geronimot  at  Madrid,  where 
roost  of  the  Spanish  joarnals  are  to 
be  read ;  and  fbr  his  best  castom- 
ers,  the  master  likewise  takes  in 
the  Leyden  Gazette. 

In  these  cofiee-houses  equality 
prevails  to  an  astonishing  degree^ 
considering  the  pride  of  the  Spa- 
niards of  quality.  Grandees  and 
cavaliers  are  seen  to  play  here  with 
the  meanest  plebeians.  There  are 
BO  privileged  gaming-tables  for  the 
nobility ;  and  he  who  pays  his  mo- 
ney, plays  where  he  likes. 

Political  conversations  are  neither 
wanting  here,  and  perfect  liberty  of 
speech  has  been  granted  on  this 
subject  ever  since  the  dose  alliance 
made  with  France.  By  politicaii 
conversations,  I  only  mean  such 
topics  as  are  naturally  suggested 
by  the  occurrences  of  the  day,  but 
no  wild  revolutionary  spirit  of 
dispute. 

It  is  incredible  with  how  much 
wit  and  fine  humour  these  subjects 
are  treated  in  the  Spanish  coiFee- 
house,  and  how  much  the  PVench 
have  been  gaining  for  some  time 
past,  as  the  government  itself  en- 
deavours to  favour  in  every  possible 
way  this  amicable  disposition.  I 
am,  however,  resolved  to  bid  truce 
to  politics.  But  this  much  is  cer- 
tain, that  a  foreigner,  who  wishes 
to  get  acquainted  with  the  easy 
style  of  Spanish  conversation,  could 
no  where  find  a  better  opportunity* 


Anecdotes  and  Character  of  James 
Bruce i  Esq,  [Frowi  an  Account 
of  his  Life  and  Writings  hy  Alex* 
under  Murray^  P.  S,  A*  JS.] 


•*  TiMTl.  Bruce,  after  laving  re- 
ITX  ,}ded  in  the  South  ofFrance, 
till  his  health  was  in  some  me^^ur.i^ 
^stored,  set  but  for  Paris  id  ^on^ 
panj  with  the  Comte  de  Biiffon* 
The  reception  wh'idh  hemet  witfi 

in  that  metropolis  was  e:KOeedu]i|;]y 
flattering,  nli  travels  became. /«i  '. 
subject  of  genelral  conversation^ 
his  conapany  was  courted  everj^ 
where,  -and  by  persons  pf  the  first 
distinction  in  jpoint  of  learning  atid 
qudlity.  As  an  aeknowledgment  of 
tiie  favours  which  he  had  received, 
from  tlie  French  nation  in  the 
course  of  his  travels,  he  presented  a 
part  of  t&e  ^eeds  of  rare' plants;,  , 
which  he  had  collected  in  Abjssi* 
nia,  to  the  kihg's  garden  at  Psj^ih 
and  a  copy  of  tl^  prophedea  of 
Enoch,  a  literary  curiosity  of  coinr 
siderable  valu^,  to  the  Roiyal  Li* 
brary. 

*<  His  health  l>eing  still  uncon-  - 
firmed,  he  set  put  (torn  Paris  about 
the  end  of  July,  for  Italv.  On 
reaching  Bologna,  he  was  welcomed 
by  his  friend  the  Marquis  di  Ra- 
nuzzi,  and  spent  about  two  months 
at  the  baths  of  Poretta.  His  health 
was  completely  established  during 
his  residence  at  Bologna ;  where  he  ' 
first  reposed  from  the  fatigues  of 
travel,  and  found  leisure  to  finish 
such  of  his  drawings  of  archiiec-' 
ture  and  natural  history  as  had  not 
been  completed  in  Afnca. 

**  From  Bologna  he  went  to 
Rome,  much  against  the  advice  of 
his  friends,  who  knew  that  the 
causes  of  his  excursion  to  that  city 
arose  from  circumstances  unworthy 
of  his  notice,  and  likely  in  the  «nu' 
to  prove  dangerous  to  himself' 
Fortunately,  no  disagreeable  con- 
sequences took  place.  On  the, 
contrary,  his  reception  .there  was 
perhaps  more  flattering  toii^tnind'  , 
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like  his,  wliich  revered  an cesUy  and 
noble  descent,  than  any  which  he 
elsewhere  experienced.  That  city 
was  the  lost  retreat  of  some  fami- 
lies which  had  formerly  held  a  high 
rank  in  his  native  country;  and 
though  the  political  causes  which 
had  brought  them  so  low  never  in- 
fluenced any  part  of  his  opinions, 
he  was  not  insensible  to  the  plea- 
sure with  which  they  enjoyea  his 
fame.  Hereceived  particular  marks 
of  attention  from  many  of  the  Ro- 
man nobility,  and  was  introduced 
to  Pope  Clement  XIV,  the  cele- 
brated Ganganelli,  who  presented 
him  with  a  series  of  gold  medals 
relating  to  several  transactions  of 
his  pontificate. 

"  Mr.  Bruce  returned  to  France 
in  spring  1774,  where  he  resided 
till  June  following.  He  lefl  Paris 
about  the  middle  of  that  month, 
and  arrived  soon  after  in  England, 
from  which  he  had  been  absent 
twelve  years.  The  public,  a«  might 
have  been  expectta,  was  impatient 
to  hear  his  adventures  ;  and  every 
person  of  distinction  or  learning, 
who  had  any  curiosity  to  know  the 
wonders  ofn)reigq  countries,  sought 
his  acquaintance.  He  showed  nis 
numerous  and  beautiful  drawings, 
which  obtained  particular  praise; 
and  his  collection  of  Ethiopic  ma- 
nuscripts, a  sufficient  proof,  to  suck 
as  could  read  them,  of  his  travels 
in  Abyssinia.  Soon  after  his  ar- 
rival in  London,  he  was  introduced 
at  court,  and  graciously  received 
by  his  Majesty,  who  was  pleased  to 
honour  with  his  royal  approbation 
Mr.  Bruce's  labours  in  the  cause 
of  discovery,  and  to  accept  those 
drawings  of  Baalbec,  Palmyra,  and 
the  African  cities,  which  the  tra- 
veller had  promised  to  make  for  his 
(ollcv:tipn. 


'<  Afkcr  a  residmca  at 
months  in  London,  he  prepared  te 
visit  Scotland.  The  purioaity  §t 
the  public  respecting  bis  iraveb^ 
continued  Co  operate  nearly  to  the 
same  extent  as  formerly;  biitaeft* 
ral  persons,  who  were  en¥iotts  of 
his  fame,  ignorant  of  hie  merilii 
or  offended  at  the  little  defeneaoe 
which  he  paid  to  their  learnings  be^ 
gan  to  depreciate  his  character^  tmi 
to  propagate  stories  iRJurioue  to  bis 
reputation.  Mr.  Bruce'e  nMiimtr 
of  conversation  in  private  oompft* 
nies,  was  open,  free,  and  anioiated^ 
On  occasions,  wlien  he  thonghl 
proper  to  amuse  his  friends  witb  aa 
account  of  his  adventures*  begea^ 
rally  fixed  upon  such  of  tlien  m 
differed  most  from  conomon  opcnr^ 
reuces.  A  description  of  tbe  »• 
vage  manners  of  the  Gallst  of  dw 
bloody  feasts  of  the  Afoyssinianitrf 
the  negro  court  of  Sennaar,  or  evM 
of  his  own  artifices  to  astooisb  and 
awe  barbarians,  was  calculated  Ce 
amuse  men  of  sense  and  judgesentf 
who  knew  something  of  the  varie^ 
of  human  nature;  but  persons  of  S 
different  character  judged  it  iacr^ 
dible,  because  it  was  extraordinaiy^ 
Most  of  the  obloquy,  howevflTi 
which  ]\^r.  Bruce  experienoedy  was 
owin^  to  envy.  He  had  lived  top 
long  in  a  state  of  independeaoe  te 
become  the  humbly  admirer  of  asj 
literary  man ;  and  bad  seen  toQ 
much  to  be  instructed  by  those  die* 
tators  who  presided  in  tbe  difiereet 
societies  which,  at  that  time^  as* 
sumed  tbe  direction  of  learning  and 
scienpe.  Some  of  his  enemies*  not 
content  with  questioning  his  vera* 
city  in  particular  instances,  asserted 
that  he  had  never  been  in  Abyasti 
nia;  and  this  palpidile  fidseboe4» 
which  any  scholar  might  have  de« 
tected  by  looking  at  Mr.  Bnm*t 
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Ethiopic  manuscriptis,  was  aftew 
wards  belfeveitbv  inany  6n  the  au- 
thority of  Mr.  Wonley  Montagup, 
and  the  Baron  de  Totr« 

.  '*  A  proud  sense  of  hdodur  and 
independence  led  him  to  trtit  with 
indignant  but  silent  contempt  iheSe 
insinuations,  which  were  not  spread 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  tr^, 
but  of  detrauding  living  merit  of 
its  fame  and  reward.  He  found 
all  who  were  best  able  to  judge  of 
his  character  and  abilities,  ready  to 
give  full  credit  to  his  narrative,  ge- 
nerous in  their  sentiments,  respect* 
ful  in  their  inquiries,  and  candid 
in  their  opinions  respecting  his  pre- 
tensions and  abilities. 

<*  Mr.  Bruce  led  London  in  the 
beginning  of  autumn  on  his  way  to 
Scotland.  He  was  received  with 
much  joy  and  attention  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  all  over  the  country. 
During  the  four  last  yedrs  of  his 
travels,  no  certain  information  had 
been  received  concerning  him.  A 
report  of  his  death  had  been  circu- 
lated, the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
which  remained  unknown  till  he 
arrived  at  Marseilles. 

*<  As  he  now  intended  to  settle 
in  his  native  country,  he  rebuilt 
his  house,  and  began  to  regulate  the 
affairs  of  his  estate,  which  had  gone 
into  disorder  during  his  absence. 
A  number  of  lawsuits,  arising  from 
vari  ous  circumstances,  engrossed  his 
attention,  and,  with  other  avoca- 
tions, totally  prevented,  for  a  long 
time,  his  application  to  literature. 

"  On  the  20th  of  May  1776,  he 
married  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Dundas  of  Fingask,  esq.  by  lady 
Janet,  daughter  of  Charles  sixth 
earl  of  Lauderdale;  an  amiable 
and  accomplished  woman,  whose 
memory  is  still  revered  in  that  part 
of  the  country.    The  public  ex- 


pected that^  alter  bat ine  iettted  ^t 
hotnie,  he  \yould  immedidteTy  |;ir6- 
ce6d  to  compose  an4  publish  iMo  ac- 
count of  his  travds;1^Ut  ihtft,  ne 
was  obliged  to  defer,  fqr  the  re^- 
nons  already  mentioned. 

*'  For  some  tim6  after  his  return 
to  Scotland,  be  kept  iip^a  Qorre- 
spondence  with  his  friends  inFirance. 
At  the  request  of  one  of  thete,  lie 
amused  himself  with  triinslating  tne 
prophecies  of  Enoch  from  the  ^y$- 
sinian ;  but  the  sphjectj  as^  he  a4- 
vaticed  in  the  translation,  displeased 
him,  and  he  soon  abandoned  i^ 
After  his  marriagei  b^  dropped  bis 
iPrench  correspondehce,  and  ba4 
little  intercourse  with  any  lltpaiijr 
men,  except  with  such  aa  visited 
him  in  the  country.  In  the  tbooit 
ing  season^  be  genendlv  spent  ibmf 
time  at  a  place  called  Acqwnitl^|^ 
near  Callendar  in  Monteitb,  in  xi^ 
Highlands  of  Scotland*  He  was 
engaged  during  bis  residence  thete^ 
in  more  attracUva  and  peacefol  piirr 
suits  than  those  of  ambition  or  con.- 
troversy.  Happy  in  his  family,  and 
satisfied  that  ne  had  done,  or  at 
least  suffered^  as  much  as  any  man 
then  alive,  in  order  to  instruct  and 
gratify  the  public,  he  allowed  his 
mind  an  interval  of  repose  betweeii 
the  toils  of  travelling,  and  the  vex- 
ations of  appearing  before  the  pub- 
lic as  a  candidate  fpr  literary  fame; 

^<  He  accordingly  made  a  slow 
progress  in  transcribing  or  arrange 
mgnis  journals,  for  nearly  twelve 
years  after  his  return.  It  Is  uncer* 
tain,  indeed,  whether  he  wpuld 
not  have  suffered  them  to  remaili 
at  last  uupublishedji  if  a  doim^ltic 
misfortune  had  not  obliged  Kim  to 
seek  the  consdation  of  stui^.  Mrs.; 
Bruce's  health,  which  hadaiw&ya 
been  delicate,- began  to^  decline  ra^ 
pidly,  in  the  winter  of  1^84.    She 
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had  been  long  afflicted  with  a  linger- 
ing disease,  which,  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  1785,  brought  her,  in  very 
early  life,  to  the  grave. 

<*  This  melancholy  event  de« 
privcd  Mr.  Bruce  of  his  principal 
source  of  happiness,  and  left  him 
in  solitude.  His  friends  endea- 
voured to  sooth  his  affliction,  by 
recalling  his  mind  to  the  actions  of 
the  former  part  of  his  life,  and  bv 
contrasting  his  courage  and  forti- 
tude in  the  performance  of  these, 
with  his  present  dejection.  The 
hon.  Daines  Barrington,  in  parti- 
cular, urged  him  to  undertake  a 
task,  to  which  he  was  called  by  the 
duty  which  he  owed  to  himself,  and 
by  the  sincerest  wishes  of  all  who 
knew  him,  or  who  felt  an  interest 
in  African  discovery.  Flattered  by 
their  encouragement,  and  willing 
to  escape  from  painful  recollections, 
he  began  to  enlarge  the  history  of 
his  different  routes,  and  to  trans- 
late the  annals  of  Abyssinia  from 
the  original  MSS.  The  narrative 
of  the  travels  was  first  written ;  the 
reflections  on  the  Indian  trade,  on 
the  ancient  history  of  Abyssinia, 
and  on  other  subjects,  were  added 
afterwards.  Part  of  the  first  sketches 
were  written  with  his  own  hand, 
and  part  dictated  to  his  clerk,  which 
last  was  his  usual  method  of  com- 
posing. 

"  Mr.  Bruce,  when  once  en- 
gagedin  any  undertaking,  was  eag^r 
and  indefatigable.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  work  was  finished  be- 
fore 178S,  and  submitted  to  the  in- 
spection of  the  hon.  Daines  Bar- 
nngton,  and  some  other  friends, 
alike  eminent  for  their  literary  ta- 
lents and  their  high  station  in  life. 
It  was  printed  at  Edinburgh,  and 
thence  transmitted  to  London, 
where  it  was  published  by  th^  Ro- 


binsonstin  1790,  in  five  ToImiMf 
quarto,  under  the  title  of  ^  Trmnk 

*  to  discover  the  Source  of  the  Nik» 
<  in  the  yean  1768,   1769,  ItlO, 

•  1771, 1772,  and  177S.'      . 

**  In  the  four  first  volitmiet  the 
author  gave  a  fiev  of  his  jonrnep 
in  Barbarv,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Ahys- 
sinia,  and  Nm)ia,  in  the  order  of 
tiAe  in  which  they  had  been  per- 
formed. In  the  fifth  Tolume  he 
comprised  an  account  of  such  ar- 
ticles of  natural  history  aa  he  judged 
most  worthy  of  selection  firom  the 
numerous  notes  and  drawings  he 
had  taken  in  the  East*  In  an  in- 
troduction to  the  whole  work,  ia 
the  first  volume,  he  gave  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  motives  which  indnoed 
him  to  undertake  his  perQoas  ex- 
pedition into  Abyssinia,  and  of  his 
reasons  for  describing,  only  in  acor- 
sory  manner,  Barbary  and  Egjpt^ 
countries  better  known  to  tLe 
learned,  and  more  accessible  to 
travellers  than  the  other.  In  the 
second  volume  he  entered  into  a 
full  detail  of  the  history  of  Ahvi- 
sinia,  from  the  earliest  times,  which 
he  illustrated  from  new  materials 
collected  in  that  country,  and  with 
many  important  and  atriMng  ob- 
servations drawn  from  his  own  ex- 
perience. This  history  occup^i 
the  third  and  fourth  books;  the 
work  itself  being  divided  into  six. 

<*  The  reception  which  these 
Travels  met  with  from  the  poUic 
at  large,  was  exceedingly  flattering. 
The  book  was  universally  read^  and 
commended,  by  persons  of  the  first 
literary  reputation,  for  the  large 
fund  of  instruction  and  amusement 
which  it  contained.  The  only  at- 
tacks made  on  the  work,  or  rather 
on  the  character  of  its  author,  ap- 
peared in  the  anonymous  peribdicsl 
publications  of  the  day^,  some  of 
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whidi,  (Void  inercenary»  and  otbeiv  iotoHigeiit  iravdler^  Mt  rcbM  Us 

from  malioioQS  motivef  » in  tbdr  re-  own  actions  with  the  aame  freadom  ^ 

«pective  writers,  were  filled  with  with  whidi.  he  describes  those  ef 

«buse  and  misrepresentation.     It  othearst  becaos0  thej.  formed  a  pwt 

was  translated  into   French  bj  a  of  hissi|bject»andwereinlecesthi( 

writer  of  the  name  of  Castera,  in  enon|^to  merit  reonembranee. 

the  same  year  in  which  it  was  pub-  **  >jlie  Introduction  to  his  Tr^ 

lished  in  London,  and  had  a  rapid  vdscepMfaisiheoaottrecentaCoouBt 

circulation  on  the  Continent.  of  the  interior  of  Barbanr;  jand  it 

«  In  attempting  to  estimate  the  must  be  regretted^  that  the  eneoqp 

merits  and  defecto  of  a  work  so  ragement  ^  the  mddic  did  nol  en- 

^extensive  and  multifarious,  it  is  ner  able  him  to  publish  bis  c^Kodieol 

cessary  to  consider  the  end  in  view  drawings,  along,  with  a  fiiUer  dep 

when  It  was  composed.    Bookf  of  scription  of  the  ruins  found  in  tbajt 

travels  arewritten  in  order  to  amuse  country*     The  eunwy  nprratife 

as  well  as  to  inbtruct;  but  it  is  no  which  lie  writes  of  UftTO^^ge  19 

uncommon  thing  for  literary  men  to  the  Nile,  and  of  bis  joorpuy  to 

appreciate  the  value  of  such  works  Cosseir,  is  replete,  with  osefid  an^ 

solely  by  the  quantity  of  iriforma*  curious infbrnuiticMU  Hewasamoiq; 

tion  which  they  afford.    Yet  long  the  first  who  endieeyowedjlQ  Qir^ 

scientific  details,  however  new  and  rect  and  settle  the  bydrogniplqr.eilr 

valuable,  cannot  be  popukur:  and  the  Red  Sea;  .apd,  thep|[h  .later 

thosebooksoftravelsywhidi abound  surveys  have  ascertained. U, with 

in  them,  may  be  praised  by  a  multt*  greater  predsioii,  his  ebienratiboa 

tude,  but  are  perused  only  by  a  are  valiiable  and.  nomeropi.  -  On 

small  number  of  readers.  entering  Abysttnia«  he  presents  |o 


'*  Had  Mr.  Bruce  intended  to  the  view  of  the  reader  mk  ongipm 

write  merely  for   the  use  of  the  nearly  unknown,  exhibiting  modes 

geographer,  politician,  and  natural  of  religion^  manners,  and  govei^n- 

philosopher,  he  would  have  com*  ment,  widely  diferent  from  those 

pressed  his  narrative  into  a  mnch  of  all  European  nations.    WithonI 

smaller  size,  and  have  divested  his  some  previous  knowledge  of  the 

observations  of  every  extraneous  language  and  history  of  that  cpmi* 

circumstance.    But  he  wrote  to  in-  try,  the  reader  becomes  less  abk^ 

struct  and  amuse  the  general  reader;  to  judge  of  his  accuracy;  but  his 

and  this  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  his  abilities  in  describing  charsicter^ 

devoting  80  considerable  a  portion  and  in  delineating  boman  nature, 

of  his  book  to  the  history  of  his  strike  the  most  ordinarv  mindi  and 

own  adventures,  and  to  that  of  the  greatly  excel  those  ^t  any  other 

persons  with  whom  he  was  con«  traveller.    No  stronger  propft  q|^ 

nected  in  the  course  of  his  travel*. .  this  assertion  9^  be  mentionedr 

<<  His  work,  therefore,  is  to  be  than   the   intimate    aeqipatnlanee[ 

considered  as  an  amusing  and  in-  which,  in  perusing  his  narntnro,we^ 

structive  narrative  of  various  jour-  form  with  all  his  prineinai  .eharae- 

neys  in  foreign  countries,  intersper-  ters,  and  the  regret  with  irbidi^  Ofl^ 

sed  with  observations  on  man  and  arriving  at  tbo  condofrion.'of  the 

nature,  not  written  by  a  scientific,  accqupt,  we  legve  a  conolqri  tp 

but  by  an  able,  accomplished,  oikI  which  the nriod  hiHf cqqiMs  luo4 
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of  local  attachment.  Abore  all 
other  writers  of  travels,  he  pos- 
sesses the  art  of  giving  a  lively, 
complete,  and  interesting  portrait 
of  those  persons  with  whom  he  was 
particularly  connected,  and  of  the 
rude  state  of  society  in  which  he 
occasionally  lived  in  barbarous 
countries. 

<*  The  journals  of  his  routes  in 
Abyssinia  and  Nubia  were  written 
with  the  most  minute  attention,  and 
form  a  valuable  accession  to  geo- 
graphical science.  The  Jesuits  had 
sketched  a  map  of  these  countries, 
but  they  had  determined  scientifi- 
cally the  position  of  none  of  the 
places.  Mr.  Bruce  has  ascertained 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  a 
greater  number  of  places  in  Africa, 
than  any  other  traveller,  and  de- 
serves particular  imitation  in  this 
respect. 

**  We  are  further  indebted  to  him 
for  a  recent  and  copious  description 
of  the  various  tribes  which  inhabit 
the  eastern  coast  of  that  continent, 
from  the  11th  to  the  24th  degree  of 
N.  latitude;  in  short,  for  an  accu- 
rate view  of  the  moral  and  natural 
phenomena  of  a  most  extensive  and 
varied  tract  of  country,  nearly  in- 
accessible to  discovery,  and  almost 
unknown  to  Europeans.  His  ac- 
count of  the  kingdom  of  Sennaar  is 
copious  and  unique;  and  his  jour- 
ney through  the  desert  of  Nubia, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Nile,  is 
in  the  highest  degree  interesting. 

**  In  collecting  into  one  view  the 
principal  merits  of  his  work,  it 
may  be  thought  an  omission,  that 
no  notice  has  been  taken  of  his 
discovery  of  the  sources  of  the 
Nile.  The  springs  of  the  Abav, 
which  he  visited,  were  generally 
reputed  to  be  the  chief  source  of 
the  Egyptian  riyer  when  he  left 


Europe.  The  Abay  itadf  if  tm* 
questionably  one  of  the  prindptt 
branches  of  the  Nile,  and  aeeoM  lo 
be  considered  by  the  netiTCk  tf 
Habbesh  and  Atbaniy  as  the  bightt 
part  of  the  great  riTer.  But  the 
claim  of  the  Abay  to  this  faMt  ho- 
nour is  contested,  as  well  as  the  dis- 
covery of  its  aourcea  by  Mr.  Bnnfli 
Admitting  both  to  be  wellfoimdedf 
this  discovery,  whatever  idem  of 
imaginary  glor^  it  may  have  excitod^ 
or  whatever  mfiuence  these  majf 
have  had  in  promoting  his  journof , 
seems,  when  considered  by  hm, 
to  be  comparatively  of  rerj  litdo 
importance. 

•<  The  defects  of  this  work,wUd^ 
bear  a  small  proportion  to  its  ns- 
rits,  arise  from  circumstances  com- 
mon to  most  performancses  of  lbs 
kind,  a  love  of  theory  abd  systsflii 
a  desire  to  please  the  reader,  an^ 
in  several  instances,  from  a  degrss 
of  inattention  and  carelessnesSy  not 
easily  avoided  in  composing  a  laag 
narrative  of  minute  transactional 

"  In  the  course  of  his  voyages  on 
the  Red  Sea,  Mr.  Bmce  had  olh 
served  many  singular  phenonenSk 
which,  along  wiu  the  infenoatioB 
given  by  ancient  writers,  led  Us 
mind  to  reflect  on  the  first  establish- 
ment of  the  Indian  trade,  and  lbs 
navigation  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  in 
the  most  remote  ages.  Imaginntf 
that  the  birth-place  of  ancient  dfi* 
lization  lay  in  Ethiopia,  that  isy  in 
the  country  between  AaBab,or  Ade^ 
and  Syene^  he  entered  into  a  Uieo- 
retical  history  of  the  establishmeDt 
of  trade  and  commerce,  and  the  in- 
vention of  the  arts  and  scienoei» 
particularly  of  architecture,  astro- 
nomy, and  writing,  by  the  Shep- 
herds of  Azab  and  M!eroe,  and  by 
their  kmdred,  the  Cushites^  nhd 
afterwards  peopled  Egypt.  He.bar 

execoted 
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Mecutad  this   uodenduBg  with  •f  Abfmn\B^  ftem  tbtlymatifSB 

much  leamiog  and  iiig«)uitj>'piirti-  to  the  iiiiNi  of  iMomm  in  tiio 

cularly  that  part  of  it  irhioh  relatos  ooitiitryi  along  witk  itkt  ptmUMttg 

to  the  triennial  voyages  of  the  Jewt  ooo^  wcody  neeliteoi»  on  ^tm  !»• 

and  Pheoiciaos  to  Tar«hifib.  Bat  ii  dfao  trtrfo»:  ^iatm  a  kng  opiiodii|^^ 

iseasytoaee,  (bat  his  theory^  how*  whidilMUiboeQfloiiiidoiwdtrrwlii]^ 

ever  applicable  in  a  few  ioatanoeav  it  reader  at  vbialenNidDgy  oao  a  oloDf 

liable  to  powerful  objectiooi.    Ho  on  ibm  narratsm*                ^ 

seems  to  take  it  for  granted  that  tho  **  AJthongh  it  iio  impoasiiile  im 

Shepherds  and  CushitoSy  naaies  of  giro  to  aDTiiadoiial^isMry»  nmd^ 

indefinite  signification,  occapiedthe  wm  that  or  m  bariiirowi  oounlty^  tto 

whole  extent  of  country  already  attraotiona  of  fiersonal  adfootiunoy 

mentioned^  mthout  dissension  or  MnBnioeliasoxortediwMdfiHtli 

difierence,  in  the  reaioteat  times  |  considerable  aucoesa  to  eniiMi  tUftf 


and  that  their   posterity  iobabits    digression^  into  which  bo  was  M  by' 
Abyssinia  and  Atbara at  this  day.-   particular  ctroimistaocia* > HepoSMk 


To  simplify  ancient  history  in  t«a  sessed  a  largo  ooUeetkni  of  tiriftnal 

manner,  by  leaving  out  of  the  ao*  MSS«  on  Abyssiaianliastory.   Tba^ 

count  many  of  the  scattered  fiMta  iolbnliatioii  eootainod  in  time  UttK 

which   are  preserved  conoemiiw  o&tiraly  new  {  and,  «a  ho  ^va»  Ito^ 

these  nations  in  their  ancient,  as  ww  first  who  broogbt  it  •uto'  SniDptk' 

as  what  is  known  of  them  in  their  he  natural^  jnQ[od1iMnselfwtman»^. 

modem  state,  is  a  dangerous  ospe»  ed  to  give  an  authentio  Wstory  ef 

riment,  apt  to  deceive  bodi  the  an*  Abyssinia  in  the  courae  of  his  worfc^* 

thor  and  his  readers.  His  account  of  not  in  the  dry  form  of  a  fiterat  tt«io<* 

the  building  of  Axum,Meroe,  and.  latton^  but  intaraporsed  %rith  hMf 

Thebes,  and  ofthe  origin  of  writing,  own  refleotioOa  and  obiervationa* 

is  therefore   unsatisfactarr ;  and.  He  placed  it  before  the  nanmlife  of 

when  he  descends  to  the  history  of  his  Abyssinian  journey,  in  order  to 

the  modern  Abyssinians,  who  liaTe  serve  as  a  key  to  the  charaetem  and 

no  authentic  annals  till  a  late  p^  events  of  his  own  tiae.    Thoogihit 


riod,  he  gives  too  much  credit  to  interrupts  the  story  of  lua  mdrm^ 

their  national  fables,  which  deduce  turns,  «id  roust  be,  upon  die  wholes 

the  line  of  their  kingsiVomSoloaion  less  interesting,  it  contains  nntdi 

and  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and  pre<^  useful  and  original  infonnation^  and 

tend  to  derive  their  govemnent,  cannot   be   passed  over  vitfiool' 

laws,   and   institutions,  from  the  throwing  an  obaaidty  opon  th^ 

Jews.  The  prevalence  of  the  Jewish  teii  of  the  work. 
religion  in  Hebbesh,  before  the  ssra       **  Another  soorce  of  defect  h- 

of  Christianity,  has  also  inclinedhim  owing  to  a.  natoral  de^  of  ro»4 

to  suppose,  that  the  Fala^a,  the  dering  his  work  agreeable  and  po« 

Agows,  and  the  people  of  Amhara  polar.    This  ia  renmkahle  in  thn 

and  Gafat,   came  originally  from  rapidity  with  which  he  horriea  osi 


Palestine,  though  most  of  tbmr  his  narratire*  He  aaiiaa  our  whole 
languages  have  not  the  slightest  attention;  he  delightaoa  by  UioTa* 
affinity  to  the  Hebrew.  riety  and  iroportanoe  of  hja  cWaei 

<<  The  third  and  fourth  books  of    tera,  hie  glowing  deseriptioai^  $mt 
Ibe  Travels,  containinj;  the  hiatory    mn^JT  sense;  baft  he  aitfdoai  atfljpe- 

to 
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to  give  any  general  end  collective 
views  of  the  raaonera,  population. 
or  extent  of  the  coaotiy  in  which 
be  travels.  To  thesame  cause  must 
be  ascribed,  the  freedom  with  which 
be  has  translated  the  conversations 
which  passed  between  himself  and 
the  natives.  He  perceived,  that  a 
literal  version  would,  in  many  in- 
stances, sound  harsh  and  ridiculous, 
without  having  the  merit  of  con- 
veying a  just  idea  of  the  speaker*s 
sentiments  and  character.  He  chose 
the  most  agreeable  alternative ;  and 
therefore  the  speeches  appear,  to 
an  English  reader,  too  easy  and  ver- 
nacular to  be  the  genuine  produc- 
tion of  barbarians.  It  is  only  a 
person  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
Abyssinian  language  and  phraseo- 
logy, who  can  trace  their  authenti- 
city. Some  of  hid  characters  have 
been  thought  too  refined  and  senti- 
mental for  their  particular  state  of 
society.  There  are,  perhaps,  some 
grounds  for  this  objection:  but  Mr. 
Bruce  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  characters  which  he  de- 
scribes ;  and  it  must  be  observed, 
tliat  those  very  persons,  whom,  on 
landing  on  a  barbarous  shore,  we 
considerindiscriminatelyassavages, 
display,  on  further  acquaintance, 
much  of  that  variety  of  character, 
understanding,  and  feeling,  which 
we  expect  only  in  civilized  society. 
**  The  last  class  of  defects  in  the 
work  arose  from  inattention,  of 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  exhibit 
instances,  as  most  of  them  are  re- 
ferred to  in  the  course  of  the  suc- 
ceeding volumes.  His  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  languages  was  suffi- 
cient for  the  purposes  of  reading 
and  research ;  but  he  had  not  been 
trained  to  the  drudgery  of  verbal 
criticism  and  minute  classical  infer* 
mation.  In  the  heat  of  controversy, 


he  iometinet  miitakei  the  acme  of 
the  author  whom  he  qabtea,  «mI 
this  baa  yielded  an  unaginarj  tri« 
nmpb  over  his  writinga,  to  the  oom- 
mentators  and  critica  on  the  Conti- 
nent, who  ridicaloualy  call  hi  mi* 
tioD  bis  moral  character,  and  the 
general  merita  of  hit  work,  becama 
be  has  misinterpreted  a  pniaHgo  of 
Herodotus  or  Strabo. 

**  Though  his  iDumala  were,  n 
general,  copious,  be  too  often  omit- 
ted to  consult  them,  tmatfng  to  lie 
extent  and  accuracy  of  hia  recol- 
lection. At  the  diatance  of  fifteea 
years,  a  part  of  ao  many  incideBts 
must  have  been  effaced  from  the 
most  tenacious  memory.  Before  he 
composed  his  narratlTc,  hfia  nrind 
had  begun  to  suffer  from  the  indo- 
lence natural  to  his  time  of  life.  He 
was  not  sensible,  that,  by  rdyilD^ 
with  too  great  security  on  hia  me- 
mory, he  was  in  danger  of  coa-' 
foundi  ng  dates,  actiona,  and  cirram- 
stances,  which  might  have  bett 
easily  rectified  by  his  paperau  To 
this  inattention  muat  be  impoted 
those  particular  inconaiatendeii 
which  have  been  unjustly  aacrflied 
to  his  vanity  or  want  of  Teracity. 

<<  As  a  writer,  Mr.  Bruce'a  atyb 
is,  in  general,  simple,  manly,  and 
unaffected.  If,  in  some  inatancea, 
it  be  deficient  in  purity,  owing  to 
his  national  habits,and  meanopinioa 
of  the  mechanical  part  of  writings 
it  has  the  merit  of  beinff  hia  ow0| 
an  advantage  often  denied  to  the 
narratives  of  other  travellera.  He' 
received  no  assistance  from  llteraiy' 
men,  and  imitated  no  favourite  au- 
thor. He  is  sometimea  difRiae  and 
prolix  in  the  theoretical  parta  of  bii 
work,  but  his  narrative  is  alwaya 
well  written.  His  descriptiona  are- 
animated ;  his  expressiona  are  often 
much  more  appropriate  and  happy 

thaa 
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than  occur^  on  similar  oocaaioiis,  in 
the  works  of  writers  who  have  en- 
joyed every  opjporiunity  of  study 
fM^d  practice.  There  are  |>erfaaps 
more  sublime  passages  in  his  tra- 
vels,  executed  under  the  imme* 
diate  impulse  of  geniust  than  are  to 
be  found  in  any  other  book  of  tho . 
kind.  His  character  of  R&s  Mi- 
chael has  been  pronounced  ge- 
Quine».  because  it  is  such  as  no 
writer  could  have  invented  since 
the  time  of  ^akspeare.  It  may  bo 
added,  that  it  requires  no  common 
abilities  to  describe  a  character, 
which  the  imagination  of  Shak* 
speare  alone  could  have  equalled 
in  the  department  of  fiction* 
^  *<  In  closing  these  cursory  obser- 
vations on  the  only  work  which  Mr. 
Bruoe  published,  it  is  but  justice  to 
observe,  that,  extensive  as  it  is,  it 
cpmprehends  but  a  moderate  share 
of  his  labours*  It  contains  only  a 
sketch  of  his  travels  in  Barbary,  and 
none  ofthe  beautiful  drawings  which 
he  made  in  that  country.  His  splen- 
did delineationsof  the  ruins  of  IBaal- 
bec  and  Palmyra,  his  large  collec- 
tion of  drawings  of  natural  history, 
and  his  Arabic  and  Abyssinian  ma- 
nuscripts, ought  to  be  considered  as 
an  accession  to  theliterary  treasures 
ofthe  country,  procured  by  his  un- 
wearied exertions  and  industry. 

"After  the  publication  of  his  Tra- 
vels, Mr.  Bruce  renewed  his  corre- 
spondence with  his  friends  in  Eng- 
land, particularly  with  the  hon. 
Daines  Barrington.  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  African  Association  ex- 
cited his  attention.  It  was  expect- 
ed that  some  of  the  travellers,  then 
on  their  way  through  Africa,  would 
reach  Senaar  or  Habbesh ;  though 
IVIr.  Bruce  considered  both  as  un- 
likely to  happen.  He  applied,  at 
intervals,   to  study,    and  amused 


himtdf  with  ocniiparinK  port  of  tho- 
Ethiopic  traatlatioD  of  tbo  BiUe 
with  the  original  lonjguagei*  J^ 
undertook  tkui  collalion  at  the  f^ 
ooeat  of  MUM  poriom»  omioeBl' 
tor  their  high  rank  iii'tiio  oh«r<A^ 
and  equally  conspienoiria  for  loani^ 
ing  and  piety*  Three  yonro  after 
the  publication  of  the  Tfmvrii»  bw 
was  advised  by  bis  friends  to  prink 
a  second  edition  in  octavo;  «id  be 
hiad  made  all  hia  arrangmnenta  fisr 
that  purpose*  when  hii  death  and* 
denly  prevented  the  execulioii  of 
the  design* 

''  On  Saturday,  the  fi6th  di^  of 
Aprily  179i,  havioj^  entertaued' 
some  company  at  Kinoaird ;  as  he . 
was  goin^  down  stairs,  eboat  eight 
o*clM:k  m  tlie  eventD|»  to  bend  'm 
lady  into  a -carriage,  Jbia  fiM*  alk^-; 

peot  and  he  fell  de«ii-beed|hNW'r 
from  about  the  aisoh  er.aeven&t 
step  from  the  gronnd.    He- ww: 
taken  up  in  a  state  ef.appatenl  »^ 
sensibihty,  with  no  menu  of'ceemi .: 
sion,  one' of  his  handi  oi^  dppeem-^ 
ingalittlehurt*  Mediod  aasiatanoe - 
was  immediately  procured,  but  with 
no  success.    Though,  some  hoora  - 
after  the  accident  ha|^>ened,  then^* 
appeared  symptoms  of  recovery^ 
these  gradually  vanisiied,  and  he-. 
expired  early  the.  neat  morning.  ,     ' 

*<  His  reniains  wereattended  by 
a  numerous  and-veapectable  com- 
pany, on  Thursday  following,  to- 
the  chureh*yard  of  Larbeit,  and 
deposited  in  the  tomb  which  he  had 
erected  to  the  memory  of  hia  wife  / 
aod  child*  < 

^<  Mr.  Bruce's  stature  wasai». 
feet  four  inches;  his  person  wae 
large  and  well  proportioned^  aad!^ 
his  strength  correspondent  to  hie 
size  and  stature*  In  his  youCh  he 
posseased  activity ;  b«it,iathelal-^ 
ter  part'Of  hia  m^  he  becaale  eee-  - 

pulent; 
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pulent ;  though,  when  be  chose  to  for  the  undertakingB  in  whidi  ^df 
CTert  himselC  the  effects  of  time  engaged.  His  constitutioii  was  to* 
were  not  perceptible.  The  colour  bust ;  lie  had  inured  biraself  to 
of  his  hair  was  a  kind  of  dark  red ;  every  kind  of  fatigue  and  eterciae* 
his  complexion  was  sanguine ;  and  His  long  residence  among  the  Bar- 
the  features  of  his  face  elegantly  bary  Arabs,  the  best  horsefnea  ia 
formed.  The  general  tone  of  his  the  world,  had  enabled  him  to  ex- 
voice  was  loud  and  strong,  but  his  eel  in  the  management  of  the  korae» 
articulation  was  sometimes  careless  and  in  the  exercise  of  the  laace  and 
and  indistinct.    His  walk  was  state-  javelin.    His  skill  in  tlie  use  of 

S*  ;  his  air  noble  and  commanding,  fire-arms  was  uncommonly  great.* 
e  was  attentive  to  his  dress,  and .  He  knew  also  how  to  display  those 
was  particularly  successful  in  wear*  aecomplishments  to  the  best  advan- 
ing  that  of  the  nations  through  tage  among  barbarians,  and  seldom 
which  he  passed,  in  an  easy  and  failed  to  excite  their  applause  and 
graceful  manner,  to  which  he  was  astonishment. 
iadebtcd  in  part  for  his  good  recep-  **  In  qualifications  of  a  different 
tioii,  especiall^r  in  Abyssinia.  description,  he  equalled,  if  net  sur- 
**  The  leading  qualities  of  his  passed  the  generality  of  travelkfra. 
nind  were  courage,  magnanimity,  His  memory  was  excellent,  and  hii 
and  prudence.  He  was  endowed  understandmg  vigorous  and  well 
with  a  large  portion  of  that  eleva*  cultivated.  He  found  no  diffcvd^ 
ted  spirit,  without  which  no  enter-  in  acquiring  languages  of  anj  kind, 
prise  of  importance  is  conceived  or  He  understood  French,  Italian,Spa* 
executed.  He  was  ambitious  to  be  nish,  and  Portuguese ;  the  two  first 
known  as  the  performer  ol'  honour-  of  which  he  spoke  and  wrbte  witk 
able  and  useful  undertakings,  and  facility.  Besides  Greek  and  La|}ii»  ' 
was  equally  intrepid  and  dexterous  which  he  read  well,  though  not  cri- 
in  efiecting  his  designs.  Though  he  trcally,  he  knew  the  Hebrew,  Chri« 
justly  ascribed  his  success  to  causes  dee,  and  Syriac ;  and  in  the  latter 
winch  no  man  can  control  or  direct,  part  of  his  life,  compared  several 
he  owed  much  of  it  to  his  own  pre-  portions  of  the  "Scriptures  in  these 
caution  and  superior  good  sense,  related  dialects.  He  read  and  speke- 
His  mode  of  travelling  was  peculiar  with  ease,  Arabic,  Ethiepic,  aad 
to  himself.  He  omitted  no  oppor-  Amharie.  Necessity  had  made  hlnr 
tunity  of  securing  the  means  of  acquainted  with  these  last,  and  loi* 
safety  in  foreign  countries,  by  me-  pressed  them  deeply  on  bis  mind* 
thods  which  other  travellers  have  He  had  applied,  during  the  greatest 
sometimes  neglected,  to  their  great  part  ofhis  life,  to  the  study  of  astro- 
disadvantage.  To  use  his  own  ex-  nomy,  and  other  praetical  brencbey 
gression,  he  was  not  to  be  duped  of  mathematical  learning.  HisabU 
y  ordinary  letters  of  recommend-  lities  in  drawing  nmst  have  been' 
a(ion;  he  knew  the  style  of  the  considerable,  as  his  taste  in  this  par- 


Easl,  aad  always  attempted  to  gain    ticular  was  acknowledged  to  be 
tlie  protection  of  great  men,   by    cellent.  Tlmugh  the  attempts  whicb 
some  hold  on  their  interest.  were  made  to  depreciate  his  eharae* 

**  His  personal  accomplishments    ter  after  his  return,  prevented  binr 
fitted  hini)  in  a  superior  manner,    from  mentioning  the  exact  share  of 

assistance 


amUncevbiohhehadittexociil-    entitftdf  toiiitlim,  wh^fniii^ 
ing  luftbeaotifiil  coUectm  o£  dnup-    diimBi  cooducty.  be  vat  AwntfjF^ 
ingsy  i(  is  certain  that  iie  feofivnd    ilihli^.  eM  alteptife^ 
occasional  belpt   a»d  «Md  tt'ta      .^H«diaefaacgedtii»pibiiodkida» 
mudiadTgntaige^  ofaacie^wthsopwieyaMilyandl 

«<  Mir*  Bruce'B  tei^ptr,  aa  he  cafi»   jfdfoieAt.    In  imraftnilfe  Im; waa^ ' 
didly  coofeisef,  was  irritable  and    if  fkiaiible,  aiill  mogei  mipc  eiriblatf 
p^ssioaate;  but  hia heart waa  warm^    Aa  a  iMtabaad  and  a  ftclier,  be  Ae» 
his  affectiona  ardent;  and  his  moral    terredl  the  l^dbest  pialse.    He  eiH 
feelings   extremel;f   acute.      Hta    tertainedbiaf0iepda,aodaCimgei8^ 
frien^ipa  were  sincere,  and,  in    with  efegance»  bot^tali^i  andlher 
general,  permaneniti  though  some*    most  amble  fioiiteneas.    He  krfedt 
times  interrupted  by  susmcion.  He    te  dispky,  aa  fat  aa  aoitabl%  tk« 
enjoyed  the  esteem  and  regard  of   magnmeeaoo  that  bad  leog^  dhtijii 
almost  everj  emiaent  literary  cha».    gniuied  the  name  which  h#  nberlli* 
racter  in  Britain  and  France;  of    ed.    HewaakindandindntgMt^ 
the  Comte  de  Buffi>Q,  M.  Guys,    hiasenranta»andplea8edl^oaee#veiy 
M.  Daubenton;  of  the  Barriogton    onearonnd  him.proepeMii|a«idba|^ 
family;  of Drs. Douglas, Blair, and    py*   He;aaedtaoelabrale^wMilmi 
Herschel ;  and  of  many  others  of    tenaata  and  dxNBeatioi^-  Aet  stated  - 
tbj?.  very  first  ranks  of  virtue  and    featif  aia  abaet  ted  by  hiafiMfftAefa^' 
science.   He  was  an  ei^y,  cheerful,    intbafendal  time8»■aH4alwa9iieBl*' 
and  instructive  companion.    As  he    joyed,  in  Ibe  bigbest  degree^  Ibf^ 
h^d  a  fixed  regard  »or  honour,  jus-    comnmabappineas  4»  tbeaa  oeei* 
tke»-  and  integrity,  he  could  not    sions.    He  waa^ibadof  r«atl&|^te•»■ 
b^artheslighjte6t  insinuation  against    santcyaBd;hiiBKnir;^a&dtMa,  k  will 
his  character ;  and,  to  relieve  him-    be  readily  observed^  frera  tbe  lnst9»  - 
self  from  the  vexations  of  anony*    ries  of  Abovcoufli,  Stratea^  Woldo, 
mous  abuse,  he  publicly  declared    and  others  in  Me  T/tR«ib,eoa8dtat« 
his  resolution  of  never  paying  the    ed  a  particular  filature  of  his  mind. 
smallest  attention  to  any  criticisms        **  There  waa  nothing  peculiar  in 
made  on  his  writings  by  persons    Mr.  Bruce  V habits  of  life.   Henei- 
who  concealed  their  names.  ther  rose  very  eariy,  nor  sat  lat€f>  ex* 

'<  When  he  observed  other  men    cept  on  particular  occasionab    Jlia 
deficient    in    moral  conduct,    he    journeys  in  the  East  were  generally 
usually  expressed  his  contempt  of    made  in  tbe  mornliig,  for  obWooa 
them  in  the  most  open,  unqualified    reasona;  and,  in  warm  cMmates,  be 
manner.    This  procured  him  many    tookmucb^^iereise,  and  paid  great 
enemies.    Persons  of  a  doubtfiu    attention  to  bia  health.    He  waa 
character  avoided  him,    and  de^    moderaAeiabiaoaeef  Uquors  of  aH 
claimed  against  his  haughtiness^    kinds,  but  not  abatemious  beyond. 
vanity,  and  other  vices  of  their  own    the  usual  prac^ce  of  society.    He* 
creation.    Like  most  men  of  high    waa  a  hard  student  when  engaged' 
spirit  and  superior  knowledge*  ho    in  any  literary  pursuit,  and  tmt 
was  a  jealous  neighbour  to  such  as    in  the  prosecoition  of  every  deaign 
assumed  to  themselves  claims  of    which  ne  bad  begu»tk>  execute, 
pre-eminence  in  the  country,  to        "  The  most  dnfacfive  pari  of  his 
which  he  did  not  consider  them  aa    efaajraeter  aroaa  fran  bifteenstftu-^ 

tiooal 
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tioDal  temper  which  disposed  him 
to  be  suspicious,  and  hasty  in  tak- 
ing offence.  His  enmities  therefore 
were  sometimes  capricious,  though, 
in  general,  well  founded.  His  love 
of  ancestry,  and  practice  of  telling 
his  own  exploits,  though  magnified 
into  vices  by  the  weakest  of  his 
enemies,  scarcely  deserve  notice  as 
imperfections,  though  they  certain- 
ly were  prominent  features  in  bis 
character.  A  brave  and  virtuous 
man  must  always  feci  a  pleasure  in 
remembering  that  he  is  like  such  of 
his  forefathers  as  most  deserved  to 
be  imitated  and  remembered ;  and 
no  satisfactorv  reason  can  be  as- 
signed  why  a  traveller  should  not 
relate  his  adventures.  The  pride  of 
ancestry  is  ridiculous  only  when  it 
is  substituted  for  personal  merit; 
and  the  practice  of  telling  one*s 
own  actions,  is  reprehensible  only 
when  these  are  well  known,  tri- 
fling, or  exaggerated. 

'<  Distinguished  by  his  regard  for 
the  memory  of  ancestors  who  had 
been  eminently  loyal  and  patriotic, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Bruce 
loved  his  king  and  country  with 
the  warmest  affection.  He  would 
have  been  the  first  to  support 
either  of  these  on  any  dangerous 
emergency.  He  considered  the 
French  revolution,  and  all  such 
violent  attempts  at  reformation, 
merely  as  a  subversion  of  society, 
for  the  purpose  of  filling  the  places 
of  the  great  with  new  adventurers. 
He  knew  the  French  nation  well, 
predicted  the  consequences  of  its 
republican  frenzy,  and  shed  tears 
on  receiving  an  account  of  the  fate 
of  the  king. 

"  His  religious  principles  were 
founded  on  the  best  basis,  the 
Scriptures,  and  a  firm  belief  of  an 
over- ruling  Providence.     He  was 


not  attached  to  any  sect ;  be  de^ 
tested  fanaticism;  and  frequentlj 
took  occasion  to  expose  it.  He 
used  to  recommend  a  diligent  pe-- 
rusal  of  the  Scriptures,  as  prefer- 
able to  that  of  all  other  theological 
writings.  His  mind,  accustomed 
to  dangerous  situations,  from  which 
Providence  alone  could  deliver  him, 
had  contracted  a  slight  and  amia- 
ble tinge  of  superstition;  some- 
times  an  attendant  on  warm,  un- 
affected piety,  though  never  aria* 
ing,  in  understandings  like  hifp 
from  itA-  ordinary  causes. 

<*  On  estimating,  thereforci  the 
various  merits  of  Mr.  Bruce's  cha- 
racter, the  superior  and  numerout 
endowments  and  accomplishments 
which  he  employed  in  executing 
undertakings  useful  to  societjt  and 
the  uniform  regularity  with  which 
he  combined  the  practice  of  mora- 
lity and  religion  with  the  ease  and 
active  life  of  a  gentleman,  it  will- 
not  be  considered  as  presumptuoua 
to  affinn,  that  his  name  is  justlj 
entitled  to  a  place  in  the  list  of 
those,  who  have  been  eminently 
conspicuous  for  genius,  valour,  and- 
virtue. 


Of  the  Country  and  Customs  ofihe 
Abyssinians,   [JFVom  the  Same.'^ 

JBYSSINIAN  Harveas.^ 
"  They  first  sow  barley  front 
the  end  of  April  to  the  beginning  of 
May,  or  later ;  that  is,  towards  the 
first  rains.  This  ripens  in  the  rains 
in  June ;  and  is  carried  off  the  fields 
into  the  house,  that  it  may  not  rot. 
Then  they  sow  fitches,  which  like- 
wise ripen  in  the  rains  after.  Ii> 
September  they  sow  wheat,  or  teff, 
which  is  cut  down  in  December ; 
and,  if  they  have  water,  they  sow 
barley,  or  fitches,  again  in  Janu- 
ary. 


■ 

ary.    InWoggom  (a  very  fisrtfle  l»?e  red  Indian  tfMUftMbBSsr 

Eroyince)»  there  is  seed^xtkney  and  breeches;   and  silk»  or  Worsted 

anreity  and  ploughing,  in  erery.  coloured  girdles  from  the  hewm^U 

month  in  the  year;  water  being  When  lliey  ride,  they  ddy  hcM 

easily  diverted   ta  the   ground^  Aeir  stirruM  between  their        " 

The  rent  paid  to  the  king  forttuB  and  seeteM  toes*    Efenthe 

ground  is  one-^enth  of  what  they  lides  baiit4boled  $  and  being 

reap,  yet,  with  all  this,  they  are  diiefly  to  moles,  they  are  &  infi^ 

all  poor ;  for  a  hanrest,  at  a  mtf-  nor  horsem^  to  the  Arabs*" 
diuro,  is  about  twenty  after  one ;  _—«.«.  *     ' 

and  they  sometimes,   nav/  yery  —«■■»- 

often,  scarce  reap  the  seed.'  Thqr       «*  S^manfi  Wagei  ai  Ckmdar^^^ 

never  manure  the  ground;  and  At  Gkmdar  a  maidservant  veeeivtti' 

there  are  great  quantities  of  rats  15  salts  per  annum,  and  iaiedindia    ■ 

and  innumerable  ants,  that  consume  house.    A  man-servant  b  {Aud4 

their  com  at  different,  nay,  ataB  patakayearl^iwhidi  correspond  to 

periods  of  its^  growths    AU  thmr  4  wakea^oi^OQiicesof  |^,  Almt« 

five  harvests  do  not,  in  produce^  liniaiitiiieight;  andteeesvesbedoes 

equid  one  Egyptian  one;  andth^  two  loaves,  or  oakea-  of  tei^  fbip 

are  at  five  times  the  labour.-    m  Utf  support  dsfly.'.  IfhismaittMrii 

the  several  villages,  livmg,  in  ge-  Rood^  he^  sometimet  gives  Um  a 

neral,  is  very  miserable;'  and,  in  Bttlefliqsh,  tentikst^orvetdlestr  His  '^ 

general^  people  of  consideration  is  not  obliged  to  dotfiehiito,  but  bft 

scarcely  know  any  other  diet  than  sometimesgives  Idnfr'apai^.'of  trow^ 

teff  bread  and  bouza..   Whether  sers,^  which  consist  or  aboutono* 

ihifr  teff  is  blacky  or  white,  is  the  fourdi  of  a  yard  of  wUle  diMbw 
whole  difference  between  the  diet       **  With  respect  to  carriege,  Aeir 

of  master  and  servant.  Aree  bundles  of  wood,  wm^  are 

<<  Abyssinian  Dress.^^the  prin^  brought  from  Techitgasta,  three 

cipal  part  of  the  dress  of  the  na^  hours  walking,  icost-  si  Salt.    Th^ 

tives  IS  a  large  cotton  doth,  M  carriage  of  a  jar,  or  manteea«  full' 

peck  (cubits)  in  length,  and  one  of  wine,  or  honey,  from  Emftasi 

and  a  half  in  breadth,  with  a  blue  eight  hours  joulmey,  paya  a  iall^  of 

and  yellow  stripe  round  the  bottom  Ae  weight  of  3  faranzala^  en'  sOb'  > 
of  it.    This  blue  is  not  died ;  but        **  Thirty-tlAree  teff  breed  cost  m 

the  Surat  blue  cloths  are  unrivalled,  salt;  the  Joaves  are  about  thretf 

and  woven  for  this  purpose;  and  lines  tbicbv  and^  18"  ihches  diame*^- 

theyellowiheydlewithsuf,  theyd-  ter.     A  pahr  <^  dioes  (pantufle) 

tow  thiistle.    The  best  for  ordmary  cost  a  swt.    Eight  and  a  quarter 

wear  costs  10  salts,  or  1}  pataka;  peeks  of  cloth  is  the  least  gift  that 

about  65.  6d.  English.   It  is  called  can  be  offered  in  the  country*^ 
Kuara,  as  probably  coming  froM        '*  J^ovzo.— Manner  iU'WlucbAe 

that  province.  They  are  v^ry  beao^  Abyssjnians  make  a  kind  of  beer, 

tiful  and  light.   The  other  pieces  of  that,  in  thdc^  langnagei  is  caUed 

dress  are  breeches  which  reach  to  bouza. 

their  mid-thighs :  and  girt  whti  a       <<  To  make  this,  they  use  tocussb 

white  girdle  of  cloth  to  the  cooh  simply;  bet  sometimes  ihey  mix  it      ^ 

mon  people;  but  the  bettor  sort  with  grain  (wheat),  or  dQiii»  or  all 

Vol.  L.  JP  thre^ 
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three  together;  but  in  ordinary  to* 
mtso  is  oert.  A  jar  of  tocusso,  or 
of  the  three  lorti  of  grain,  con- 
tains as  mudi  as  is  sufficient  to  make 
two  lo&TeSy  that  are  a  tenth  part  of 
the  whole  jar ;  besides  whicn,they 
use  about  half  a  rotol  of  Gheso 
leaTes. 

**  The  first  part  of  the  process  is 
to  grind  the  tocusso,  after  which 
they  take  a  fourth  part  of  it,  and 
knead  it  with  water  and  leaven,  as 
if  to  make  bread.  Tliis  they  put  in 
a  jsr  to  ferment  for  two  days,  at 
the  end  of  which  they  make  a  good 
many  thin  large  cakes,  and  dry 
them  on  the  fire  till  they  become 
as  hard  as  a  stone,  then  break  them 
down  into  crumbs,  and  put  them  in 
a  large  vessel  full  of  water,  capable 
of  holding  six  times  the  volume  of 
the  grain  ;  or  for  one  jar  of  grain, 
the  vessel  holds  five  of  water,  and 
one  for  the  quantity  of  grain.  At 
the  same  time  that  they  put  in  the 
bruised  bread,  as  above  mentioned, 
into  that  quantity  of  water,  the 
other  things  should  be  got  ready  to 
ffo  in  also.  The  grain  ought  to  be 
rermented  for  two  days,  then  dried 
in  the  sun,  and  afterwards  ground 
into  meal.  The  Ghesh  leaves  are 
ground  likewise.  The  remainder 
of  the  meal,  or  those  three-fourths 
that  were  not  used  to  make  the 
bread,  must  be  put  into  a  hollow 
oven,  over  a  fire,  with  a  small  quan- 
tity  of  water,  and  constantly  stirred 
with  a  stick,  until  it  become  a  paste; 
and  when  the  water  is  dried  up, 
more  is  put  in*  constantly  stirring 
the  mass  until  it  become  black  like 
a  coal.  The  whole  so  prepared,  the 
crumbs,  the  mass,  and  the  leaves,  arc 
put  together  into  the  large  jar,  and 
Jet  alone  for  a  day,  after  which  it  is 
poured  off,  and  preserved  in  jars, 
well  stopped.    At  the  end  of  seven 


or  eight  daya,  this  liq|adr  li^;int«i 
be  too  strong,  and  m  bcH  i* 
firesh,  two  or  three  dajra  ohL'* 

**  Marriage^^Mammgrn  f 
considered  m  Abyasiiiia  aaa 
meat,  yet  the  church  otdaiiia  i 
rules  to  be  obaerred,  in  aider  that 
the  man  and  the  woman  may  ba 
faithful  towards  one  another*  Ha 
ordinary  method  of  marrianamoig 
people  of  condition,  and  umimg 
those  who  most  fear  God,  la  Aa 
following :  The  man,  wiien  he  aa- 
solves  to  marry  a  girl,  sends  sobk 
person  to  her  father  to  aak  Ms 
daughter  in  marriage.  It  scldaai 
happens  that  she  is  refused ;  aai 
when  she  is  granted,  the  fhtais 
husband  is  cafied  into  the  gM 
house,  and  an  oath  is  taken  leMfee* 
cally  by  the  parties,  that  thej  vil 
maintain  due  fidelity  to  ene  aas- 
ther.  Then  the  father  of  the  brids 
presents  to  tlie  bridegroom  thefiia* 
tnne  that  he  will  give :  it  irwH** 
of  a  particular  sum  of  gold,  seas 
oxen,  sheep,  orhor8es,&c.aoeor£Bg 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  POophL 
Then  the  bridegroom  ia  obhgeoto 
find  surety  for  the  said  gooda  s.  wUch 
is  some  one  of  his  friends  that  pie- 
sents  himself,  and  beconoes  anaaraa* 
able  for  him  in  case  hediould  widi 
to  dismiss  his  wife,  and  b^  ast 
able,  through  dissipation,  or  otha^ 
wise,  to  restore  all  that  he  haa 
gotten. 

<<  Further,  at  the  time  when  thay 
display  the  fortune  of  the  brides  Aa 
husband  is  obliged  to  promisea  osi^ 
tain  sum  of  money,  .or  an  equivs* 
lent,  in  effects,  to  his  wife,  in  esse 
he  should  choose  to  abandon  her,  or 
separate  himself  from  her.  This 
must  also  be  confirmed  by  an  oath 
of  the  future  husband,  and  of  his 
surety.  A  certain  time  of  twenty 
or  thirty  days,  is  determined  alas 


k      * 
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ttj  a  redprocal  oath,  timt  on  the  Ait  to  ia^llmof$iic^  ^ist  talb  HA 

last  of  these  they  will  go  together  libjerty  tt|»itite ;  if  it  is  Ate  hor> 

to  church,  and  reoeWe  the  sScra-  btlnd  wh'o-wHhlte'to^6l^'llc^^<^ 

ment.   When  all  these  matters  ate  his  spl^,  must  pay*  the  irife  thil^ 

concluded,  the  future  spouse  ap-  whi<^dhebrotij^t»andl3ceivlseth6 

points  the  marriage  day,  and  then  sum  strpulstea  in  case  of  s^j^^M^ 

returns  home.    When  that  day  ar«  tion.    If  they  \astt  had  eUralrebi 

rives,  the  intended  husband  goes  the  boys  always  go  with  tile  ui^ 

again  to  his  bride's  house,  where  ther,  eveA  if.  theins  ^ere  but  ail 

she  appears,  and  shows  him  her  onlychiUi;  iftherebenoboySyShd 

moveables  (mobigiia),  or  clothes;  takes  none  of  the  drls*   When  tU 

and  he  must  promise  and  swear  aepyration  comes  tronii  the  ladyithd 

anew  the  fbreraentioned  articles;  husband  is  liable  to  no  testitodot^ 

and  that  he  will  use  his  wife  weV;  pi'ovided  he  hai  been  al#ays  fiuA? 

never  lesve  her  without  meat  of  nil  to  the  married  state,  as  pvo^ 

clothing ;  keep  her  in  a  good  hoiSM^  mised ;  but  if  it  is  on  accoiiivt  Of 

&c.   all    which  his  surety   must  his  bad  conduct,  or  irregular  life. 

confirm.    When  this  is  over,  the  that  sh<^  forms  Uiis  resoUMotii  w 

bridegroom  takes  his  lady  on  hb  is  always  subject  to  hin  prodils6| 

shoulders,. and  carries  her  oflTto  hits  and  th^  above^entifibed  artidatl 

house.    If  it  be  at  a  distance,  he  *'  It'sometiines&appe&stbaC  dm 

does  the  same  thing,  but  only  ^oes  hlttband  vtid  wife,  nmtoally.  With* 

entirely  round  about  the  bttde's  out  aliy  esitlsb  of  ill-will,  agree  id 

house ;  then  sets  her  down,  and  re*  part ;   in  this  cte»,    thii   efteti 

turns  her  into  it.    After  this  cere^  broogfat'  by  the-  wife  ire  united 

mony,    a   solemn  banket  takes  with  thesnustipt^atedby  t&ehus^ 

place,  consisting  of  raw  beef  and  band ;    then  dmded  into  equal 

bread,  and  honey-wine,  or  hydro-  shares,  of  which  the  parties  takef 

mel,    or   another  beverage;  from  each  one»  and  return  to' then*  for- 

grain,  called  bouza,  a  sort  of  beer  mer  pjacto  of  abode. 

very  sour  and  disgusting.  The  feast  **  This  is  the  established  forttt  df 

being  ended,  the   parties  mount  those  marrii^es  which  are  indd  td' 

each  a  mule,  and  ride  to  the  bride-  be  celebrated  Justly f  and  actiording 

groom's  house,  where  is  concluded  to  the  church*  But  with  regard  ^ 

all  the  ceremony  necessary  to  mar-  inferior  people,  .these  seldoQt  tsdrtf 

riage  before  they  live  together,  plabe  ;   in  proof'  of  wfildi  T  dUii 

When   they  have  lived  together  mention  what  a  person  of  credit  ii^ 

during    the    appointed    term    of  sorted,  who  haa  live(l  twenty- flvtf 

twenty  or  thirty  days,  they  must  years  in  this  country.  He  affirmedi 

both  appear  at  church,  and  de-  that  in  all  that  time  ne  had  notseen, 

clare  before  the  priest,  that  they  nor  known  of  a  marriage  at  thef 

are  husband  and  wife,   and  that  church,   in  the   places  where  liO 

they  are  come  to  receive  the  sacra-  lived,  except  one  single  instance.' 

ment.    The  priest,  without  more  I  may  add  to  his  the  testimony  of 

ado,  celebrates  mass ;  they  com-  a  pnest  in  Tigr€,  who  swore  so* 

municate,  and  return  home.  lemnly,  thafrin  all  Addoa,  the  p»^ 

«  After  some  time,  although  both  pital  of  dmt  provhioe,  be  was  thiri 

have  sworn  to  live  all  their  life  fiuth-  only  mai&  who'was  marriefl  accord- 

1*2  ing 
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ing  to  the  church,  that  iiy  in  tlie 
fore*inentioned  manoen 

<<  The  ordinary  way  of  marrying 
is  this :  When  two  persons  ♦  •  •  ♦ 
Here  the  MS.  breaks  off;  L.  Balu^ 
gani  having  been  either  interrupted, 
or  weary  of  the  subject.  It  is  to 
be  regretted,  that  he  has  not  given 
the  manner  in  which  the  bulk  of  a 
nstion,  very  little  influenced  by 
Christianity,  perform  one  of  the 
most  essential  ceremonies  in  life. 
His  iiccount  of  the  marriage  of  the 
church  is  confirmed  by  Gregory  of 
Hagaro-  ChristoSyinLudolph's  Abys« 
sinian  History  and  Commentary. 

'*  It  may  be  gathered  from  vari- 
ous hints  in  Mr.  Bruce's  papers^ 
that  the  Abyssinian  peasants  and 
soldiers  marry  in  a  few  minutes. 
No  settlement,  portion,  or  surety, 
being  necessary,  they  eat  an  ox,  or 
two  or  three  sheep  raw;  the  fa- 
vourite method  of  cutting  pieces 
from  them,  while  alive,  being  pre* 
ferrcd ;  a  great  deal  of  bouza  is 
drunk  on  the  occasion ;  dancing, 
shouting,  and  various  kinds  of  li- 
centiousness, are  practised  ;  if  a 
priest  be  near,  he  sprinkles  them 
with  holy  water,  and  repeats  a  hal- 
lelujah. The  company  join  in  the 
benedictien;  and  no  delicacy  of 
manners  constrains  either  the  par- 
ties, or  the  guests.  The  bride  does 
not  appear  abroad  till  about  ten 
days  after  her  marriage.  These 
connections  are  easily  dissolved; 
but  the  king's  judges,  and  the  go- 
vernors of  provinces,  take  care  that 
the  children  shall  be  maintained  by 
their  parents  or  others.  Judgment 
is  given  in  all  matters  b}'  the  civil 
courts ;  nothing  being  left  to  the 
clergy  but  the  decision  of  matters 
fixed  by  the  canons  (kanoun),  or 
positive  law  of  the  church. 

<*  The  sons  of  the  royal  family 


confined  in  Weefane  sve  aDeived  tr 
marry,  but  it  is  only  by  commBoer 
No  persons  of  raakgivethcirdiiiulir 
ters  to  these  exiles.    Qntiwouier 
band,  the  Oxocos,  or  princcisci, 
are  given  away  to  ewerj  grqat  msa 
in  the  kingdom,aDd  their  marrims 
and  divorces  are  scandalonslynef 
quent.    The  ceremony  9t  the  nar- 
riage  of  a  prince  or  princeaa.is  sf 
follows : — The  match  having  be^ 
settled  previously,  according  to  tbs 
views  of  the  court,   preparatioai 
are  made  for  the  festival,  whidi  ii 
generally  held  during  the  rainy  ses* 
son,  while  the  country  is  secure  ami 
abandoned  to  pleasure.     The  kiag 
being  seated  on  the  throne,  m  die 
large  hall  of  audience,  the  favliei 
are  introduced  before  hinit  witli 
their  respective  attendants.     Aftef 
kissing  hJs  hand,  they  are  all  muniv 
ficently  clothed  in  dresses  oFfirpr 
cade,  or  other  rich  stuA,  widi  m- 
sents  of  knives,  &c.  correspoiMUBg 
to  their  habits.     The   orown   is 
sometimes  set  on  their  heads ;  they 
receive    the  benedictioo    of  th^ 
kees  hatse,  or  king's  almoner ;  after 
which  they  retire  clothed  with  tbe 
caftan,  and  mounthorses  given  then 
by  the  king,  on  wliJch  they  ride  in 
great  state,  in  the  midst  of  aoclar 
mations  of  joy  and  prosperity,  to 
the  house  of  the  bridegroom.    A 
banquet  or  dinner  is  prepared  there; 
in  the  course  of  which,  many  oxen 
are  slaughtered  at  the  door,  m  order 
to  furnish  brijid,  which* is  served  up 
recking  from  the  animal.      Deep 
drinking  then  commences ;  in  which 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  indulge 
together  to  a  degree  incredible,  be? 
cause  it  is  unknown  in    Europe. 
These  marriages  are  by  no  mean^ 
permanent :  many  of  the  OzoroS| 
who  always  rule  their  husbamds, 
marry  as  often  as  they  please:  dis^ 

solving 
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^\ymg  the  marriage  preceding  at 
the  dictates  of  convenience  or  fan- 
cy. But  notwithstanding  the  gene* 
ral  licentiousness,  there  are  toand 
several  faithful  wives  and  mothersy 
who  are  content  to  deviate  from 
the  common  example. 

<<  When  any  of  the  king's  chil- 
dren die,  it  is  the  custom  to  hang 
the  audience-chamber  with  tapestry 
and  curtains,  and  spread  carpets  on 
the  floor.  The  king  having  enter- 
ed, sits  on  the  throne,  and  the  ^- 
agerd^  a  set  of  professed  mourners 
of  the  fenude  sex,  aleng  with  the 
nobles  and  household  servants,  at* 
tend.  One  oftheLicaonte,  a  priest, 
reads  over  a  list  of  the  former  kings 
with  great  solemnity,  adding  af^r 
every  name,  ^  May  the  Lord  have 

<  mercy  on  his  soul,  even  to  the 
*'  fifth  generation.'  The  assembly 
reply,  <  Amen,  ycoune,  so  let  it 
*  be.'    At  last  he  says»  *  Greatly 

<  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  the 
«  soul  of  ***♦,  who  died  this  day;* 
on  which  the  Ozoros  and  their  wo- 
men, the  mourners,  the  household, 
and  the  nobles,  all  set  up  a  loud 
and  general  cry  of  lamentatioHiand 
weep  for  some  time.  If  the  person 
has  aied  in  the  camp  or  city,  the  cof- 
fin isbroiigbt  before  the  king;  but  if 
not,  he  performs  the  ceremony  with- 
out it.  It  is  afterwards  carried  out 
with  a  sendic  and  nagareet,  and  bu- 
ried by  the  Betwudet,  or  Billetana- 
gueta  dakakin,  in  the  manner  which 
shall  be  afterwards  mentioned. 

<<  Koscam  i^  the  richest  church 
in  Abyssinia;  it  is  situated  on  the 
banks  of  Kahha,  below  a  ruinous 
palace  or  house  of  the  king.  There 
are  about  40  houses  in  the  village, 
all  belonging  to  the  principal  Kua- 
ragna,  the  party  of  the  queen.  All 
the  Kuaragna,  Eshte,  £usebiu8» 
and  the  rest,  had  their  troops  drawn 


op  to  attack  Michael  whencalled  to 
Gondar  by  Joas*  at  the  advice  of 
Lubo.  They  designed  to  engage 
htm  on  the  Angrab,  bat  failed  cooi^ 
pletdy.  The  residing  people  at 
Koscam,  after  Joia's  death,  wero 
in  great  fear  of  Michad,  and  wor^ 
a  hood  or  cowl,  like  the  monks. 
Gondar  is  Similes,  perhaps thrse, 
at  its  greatest  length,  and  no  where 
above  a  mile  broi^  The  palace  is 
in  the  centre.  Below  the  town,  on 
the  S.  W.  at  the  conflux  of  the 
Angrab  and  Kahha,  is  the  A&iho- 
metan  town.  These  rivers  inclose 
the  town  on  itk  N.  and  S.  sides,  and 
join  on  the  W.  On  the  S^IL  part 
of  it  is  the  church  of  Debra^bermniu 
On  the  N.  E.  is  Kedus  GaBrM. 
Two  suburbs  above  Kedus  Ga)^ 
briel,  is  Anta  Naggar,  the  hill 
where,  till  Yasoos's  time,  the  Ti^re^ 
in  consequence  of  a  proclamation, 
were  obliged  to  halt,  and  not  al* 
lowed  to  enter  Gondar. 

<*  In  Abysmnia  there  remains  not 
a  shadow  of  the  hospitality  which 
is  said  to  be  a  trait  in  the  eharae- 
ter  of  barbarous  nations. 

**  They  divide  the  day  into  five 
parts  (huraisi).  From  the  twilight, 
which  is  here  short,  it  is  nagga ; 
about  nine  it  is  called  selest,  or  the 
tliird  hour;  raid-day  is  kutt^; 
three  o'clock,  tessaat ;  and  sun-set, 
serk.  They  judge  by  the  height  of 
the'  sun,  having  neither  clocks  nor 
watdies.  The  other  hours  men- 
tioned in  their  books  are  counted 
1,  2,  S,  &c.  after  dawn,  sun-rise, 
or  sun-set. 

**  There  are  two  kinds  of  mo- 
narchy; one  is  absolute,  where 
there  are  no  written  laws,  but  the 
will  of  the  prince  carried  into  efibct 
by  his  command  and  force ;  ano* 
ther  is,  where  there  are  laws  and 
restnunts,  but  these  oocsumnally 
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amiable  diipoeition,  and  that  firniy 
but  conciliatory  conduct  which 
always  formed  so  remarkable  a  part 
of  hia  character,  soon  engaged  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  the  whole 
crommunity. 

In  the  month  of  July,  he  under- 
took a  military  tour  of  inspection 
through  the  island.  Neither  the 
state  of  his  health,  which  was  not 
▼ery  good,  nor  the  weather,  which 
was  unfaTOurablcy  could  induce 
him  to  postpone  doing  what  he 
considered  to  be  his  duty. 

Gen.  Villeties  left  Kmgston  on 
the  3d  of  July,  and  proceeded  as 
far  as  Port  Antonio,  where  he  in- 
spected some  of  the  troops.  He  set 
out  from  thence  on  the  11th,  to  eo 
to  Buff  Bay,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
George,  to  inspect  a  battalion  of  the 
60th,  which  was  stationed  there ; 
but  in  this  journey  he  was  seized 
with  a  fever,  which,  on  the  third 
day,  put  a  fatal  period  to  his  ex- 
istence. He  died  on  the  13th  of 
July,  at  Mrs.  Brown's  estate, 
named  Union ;  retaining  in  his  last 
moments  the  same  serenity  of  mind 
for  which  his  whole  life  had  been 
so  remarkably  distinguished. 

The  regret  expressed  on  this  oc- 
casion by  all  descriptions  of  persons 
in  Jamaica,  far  exceeded  what  could 
have  been  supposed  possible,  when 
the  short  period  that  gen.  Villettes 
had  resided  among  them  is  taken 
into  consideration.  His  body  was 
interred  near  Kingston,  in  the  parish 
of  Half- Way-Tree,  in  which  he  re- 
sided. The  funeral  was  attended 
by  the  duke  of  Manchester  (the go- 
vernor of  the  island),  as  chief 
mourner,  and  was  conducted  with  all 
the  military  honours  so  justly  due  to 
the  rank  and  merit  of  the  deceased. 


To  sav  much  of  the  cbttMMr'if 
gen.  Villettes  would  here  be  snp^ 
luous.  It  may  in  aome  dogMfhS 
learnt  from  tlie  foregoins^  sietcb  of 
his  life.  His  many  amiabM  qttrikiei 
are  already  well  known  to  tlMW 
who  knew  him,  and  by  sodr  ail  Si 
not  enjoy  that  pleaauret  the  tM- 
meration  of  theA  ^ould  bk  sai^ 
pected  to  proceed  from  the  pea  of 
flattery.  One  drcunwttiDoe  akM 
shall  be  a  little  enlarged  tipoi^'il 
conveying  a  osefal  lesaon-^^-an  ex- 
ample worthy  of  imitatiDn*  tt9 
men  have  possessed,  in  a  degree  sa- 
perior  to  ^en.  Villette^  tfae  lalert 
of  acquiring  the  gootf  iliH  sf 
almost  all,  uie  ill  will  of  sans 
any  who  knew  him.  The  dtirf 
reason  was,  that  he  fait  mod  «iff 
towards  all,  and  his  coodnJet  was 
suitable  to  his  feelings.  His  IMeai-i 
ship,  though  by  no  meana  restricted 
to  a  few,  was  far  from  beiiig  iadb' 
criminate;  but  any  person-  wte 
once  really  enjoyecl  it^  t^atf  san 
that  it  would  never  be  withdraait 
The  first  connexion  of  thia  naton 
that  he  ever  formed,  was  vAA  a 
school-fellow  of  his  earn  ajge,*  who 
was  afterwards  his  fel)ow<-8tadeBt 
at  the  university.  Thia  was  fiii* 
lowed  by  an  unmterrupted  lionfr 
dential  correspondence  doring  40 
years.  Their  intimacy  fn  thai 
whole  period  never  onoe  expe- 
rienced the  sntoUest  abatement  or 
interruption,  but  went  on,  god- 
stantly  strengthened  and'-matarsd 
as  life  advanced,  and  could  only  be 
terminated  by  death.— -On  fafs  ea«^ 
trance  into  the  military  profession^ 
gen.  Villette's  first  intimacy  wss 
with  a  contemporary  officer  f  intbe 
10th  regiment  of  dragoons  (now  a 
much  esteemedlieutenant'geoerd), 

and 


♦  Thomas  Bowdlcr,  esq.  of  St.  Boniface,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
t  Lieut.-gen.  W.  Cartwrigfat>  equerjry  to  his  majestf.   ' 


CHARACTERS^  «r     ^ 

«ame  from  the  Atar^,  or  Cftrntfauk  m'  tbesepitceii aaclielidtfor aofai 

merchaots.    Tkfi  nc&toy,  orkai*  thqrplaase^  The  riat.igf  "dunnamif 

mati  of  Tigre»  dnDLsout  oif  a  golden  are  dioke  who  are  ordamed  en  flnr 

cup,  as  keeper  of  the  law  at  Axnm.  iiUietatdwupemtmentyoradiranoid 

There  are  twelve  nagareets,  m  Tl«  in  life.    Toe  monka  ar»  ordained 

gre,  and  forty  •four  persons  are  in-  by  the  luA^uOt  die  others  fary  aa  * 

vested  with  the  Rafr-werk.'*  ordinary  priest*    Neither  lake  any 

<<  CAttr(^  i^^^^Tlie  Abnna Js  vow.  Tliewooitebf  Waldnbbitart 

appointed  by  proclamation  of  the  of  the  first  king,  and  all  wemea 

king,  and  is  deposed  at  his  pleasure*  put  pleasure  eonpose  the  seooiid^ 

He  holds  of  jio  other  person.    He  There  are  nwrjrinataiiicee  of  botk 

ordains  priests  and  deacons  within  ordenfriBnoaiicuig  and  marrying*- 
the  kingdom,  oonsecrateschivcbesy       **  All  persons,  as  w^  ecdtisSiS' 

altars,  (tabot),  &c    His  revenue  ticdasctvil,aresubfecftl|0'llieaBnie 

was  once  very  con8ideral>lei  esteem^  laws,  judgment,  and  tsibitnali  wMH* 

ed  one  third  of  the  revenues  of  the  eiit  exoeprion,  be  ttarcaoeeofwhilu 

kingdom ;  but  as  those  prtncea  who  ever  nature  it  may  bet*  The  AbrnM^^ 

made  the  grants  resiiied  in  Shoe,  or  Itch^ue^  havenoneof  themn 

or  in  the  south  of  Tigre,  the  nrin»  tribonal,  nor  ean  thisy  take  o^jufe 

cipal  lands  are  in  those  provincee  nnoe  of  any  causes'  eqpeeiaiiy  ^ 

adjoining  to  the  royal -residences  Abnnar  whojbaSfailjurreliiia^'aA 

Now,  the  southern  prbvidcea  are  officer  in  his  hoaieqi|Miia4Ml^yilsi 

all  in  the  hands  of  the  Galla,^  aa  king,  who  i>uiiiriMNl  all  pentena  b^ 

well  as  part  of  Tigre,  and  the  go-^  that  authoritfr-^ven  thoiW  of 'tw 

vemor  or  Ras  has  assumed  thereat;  Abuna's  footUv,  without  maw9M4^ 

so  that  of  400  ounces  of  gold  one*  deference  paid  to*  him t  mlH^  at . 

paid  by  Tigre,  the  Abuha,  in  my  appearsby  thejodgesiorklng^sr»A 

time,  got  only  twenty-five,  one-  cords,  is  of  very  ancient  stancUng* 

third  of  which  went  to  the  king'e  The  kins  calls  en  assembly  of  tra 

wakeel  in  his  house.    The  Abnna  clergy  when  he  pleases,  generaOy 

aj>poiDts  no  officer,  civil,  orecde-  with  the|uivioe  of  the  Atmna^  aiMk 

siastical :  the  king  or  governor  does  there  is  none  considonediegal  if  be 

all.     The   king  appoints  officers  is  not  present,  if  in  die  kinjMion;.: 
called  Alaka,  who  administer  in  all-       «<  Welled  Hayrat  (BairlMlcbad^S 

cases  the  revenue  of  chiurches  and  son)  was  eatcofluminn^ted  fisr  MiU 

convents ;  and  this  person  is  the  Ibg  a  refugee  at  die  Afciasi'sfbetv 

judge  of  differences  and  suits  amm^  in  consequence  of  which  he  confiiN 

the  priests  and  monks  of  his  dior(£>  ea^  the  iybfuna^s  vilk^stsin  Tigre^ 

or  fraternity,  from  whom  lies  no  nor  was  the  cnree  ever  fuiM^idt 

appealbutto  the  king  or  to  the  Ras,  T1ieItchcme,or priorofdienonhsy 

who  is  understood  to  rerpresent  him*  if  he  be  chosen  a  iMoanr  most  Im 

This  Alaka  is  or  is  not  a  monk  or  ordained  by  the  Abuna.    He  is 

priest,  at  the  king's  pleasure*    Of  named  by  the  king,  who  nominates 

those  who  are  called  Monks,  are  all  superiors  of  monasteries*    The 

the  communities  of  Debra  Libanos,  Lika-cahanat,  or  diief  ofthe  priests» 

or  Azazo,  as  it  is  now  called,  Wal-  is  ordained  by  the   Abuna   and 

dubba,  WerkIeya,Damo,  Mahabar,  Itchegue,  who  both  hold  a  comer 

Selasse,  &c.  These  live  m  viUages  of  a  scarf  put  upon  bun«    He  is»ao 

inquiskor 
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io^uiBitor  of  mcnrab  among  the 
priests*  and  hat  so  much  salts  and 
cloth  from  each  district.  A  priest 
At  his  ordination  pays  three  salts  to 
the  Abuna.  He  comes  to  the  house 
of  the  latter,  enters,  and  kisses  the 
threshold.  The  Abuna,  sitting  on 
a  sofa  at  one  end  of  the  room, 
reads  the  scriptures  to  hiinsel£ 
Then  having  paid  his  salt,  the  per- 
son retires  ana  kisses  the  threshold, 
returning  without  imposition  of 
hands,  or  any  ceremony.  Old  men 
are  made  priests,  and  young  men 
deacons,  by  a  simple  jimm/.  More 
probable  accounts  say,  that  there  is 
only  one  salt  paid,  that  the  person 
stands  at  the  door,  while  the  Abuna, 
having  made  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
holding  it  in  his  hand,  says, — *  I 
have  ordained  you  a  priest.'  The 
person  then  enters  the  room,  kisses 
the  cushion  of  the  sofa,  and  retires. 
Many  are  ordained  that  can  neither 
read  nor  write. 

**  The  Abyssinians  have  an  office 
for  the  dead ;  and  worship  pictures 
of  saints,  even  such  as  are  not  con- 
secrated. This  we  had  an  opportur 
nity  of  seeing  every  time  we  were 
obliged  to  £aw  some  Madonna. 
All  those  that  saw  it,  kissed  ihe 
ground  before  it,  with  their  fore- 
head^ on  the  earth.  The  principal 
revenue  of  the  clergy  is  the  presents 
made  by  those  who  are  sick,  or 
dying. 
^<  The  dress  of  the  Acab  saat  is  a 
urple  bumoose,  with  a  white  tur- 
an,  not  unlike  the  Turkish  Imams, 
or  a  white  handkerchief  hanging 
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loose  bdiind.  The  KeeshitMii 
the  king's  official  confciaor,  off  gU 
Alaka  of  the  cfaardi  of  Took- 
haimanout,  and  curator  of  the  tnro 
churches  of  Gondar. 

•*  The  Abona'a  word  of  riMob- 
tion,  m  acase  of  ^^*^*Mw«w»n"*'fittiffli, 
is,  *  Gzier  ephtac»'  God  abaoke 
thee* 

**  Women,  after  having^bone  a 
son,  ace  excluded  from  the  chwdi 
forty  days,  andifadaughter,  cig|it]r. 
The  really  married  are  thoao  who 
receive  the  saciaunegton  that  occa- 
sion.  Fenons  who  have  been  coa* 
aected  with  any  woman  aoe  trrrhi- 
ed  from  church  durios  three  days; 
if  that  connection  haa  been  promis* 
cuous,they  areexcliided  aeTen;aod 
then  even  admitted  to  receive  the 
sacrament.  If  a  man,  really  mar" 
ried,  is  guilty  with  another'a  wii% 
he  is  not  debarred  a  longer  periodi 
Women  in  the  menses  are  not  ik 
lowed  to  enter  the  church  till  sena 
days  afterwiM^ds.  Circunomion  is 
performed  on  the  eigbthp  and  bap* 
tism  is  celebrated  on  the  |brty*fiist 
day  of  tlie  child's  age.  On  wH  die 
forementioned  occaaiona  they  only 
come  within  the  inner  prednct*  aM 
kiss  the  walls  anddoor^po^fca  of  Aa 
church.  The  clergy  are  i%idja.: 
these  matters,  and  £at  is  peibq^ 
oneof  the  reasons  why  the.camdMB 
are  ill-aittended.  It  is  their  enlj 
duty;  the  monks  making  no  acrqpla 
of  confessing  that  they  cannnot  enter 
the  church,  for  that  day  they  had 
to  do  with  a  woman,  which  ia  not 
attended  with  any  impeachment'* 
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On  some  new  Phenomena  ofChtmicQl 
Ch  a  ng  es  produced  hy  Electricity  ; 
particularly  the  Decomposition  of 
the  fixed  Alkalies  and  the  E^ibi-^ 
tion  of  the  nexv  Substances  vMck 
constitute  their  bases  ;  and  on  the 
general  Nature  ofAlktdineBodie^. 
By  Humphry  Dnvy^  Esy.  See* 
R,  S.  M.  R.  I.  A.  [/Vow  the 
Transactions  qftheRoyalSociety\ 

IN  the  Bakerian  Lecture  which 
I  had  the  honour  of  present* 
ing  to  the  Royal  Society  last  year, 
I  described  a  number  of  decom<' 
positions  and  chemical  changes 
produced  in  substances  of  known 
composition  by  electricity,  and  I 
ventured  to  conclude  from  the  ge- 
neral principles  on  which  the  phe* 
nomena  were  capable  of  being  ex- 
plained, that  the  new  methods  o( 
investigation  promised  to  lead  to  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  than  had 
hitherto  been  obtained,  concerning 
the  true  elements  of  bodies. 

This  conjecture,  then  sanctioned 
only  by  strong  analogies,  P  am 
now  happy  to  be  able  to  support 
by  some  conclusive  facts.  In  the 
course  of  a  laborious  experimental 
application  of  the  powers  of  elec- 

Vol.  L, 


tro-chemicul  analysis,  to  bodtci 
which  have  appeared  shitpi^  wheii 
examined  by  common  cfaeinieil 
^agents,  or  which  at  least  have  net 
ver  been  di^omposed,  it  has  beeii 
toj  good  fiirtmie  to  obtain  new  and 
dm^ular  results. 

Such  of  the  series  of  expeti  meiHi 
as  are  in  a  tolierabljr  mAture  staC^ 
and  capidble  of  bemg  arranged  itt 
a  connected  order,  1  shall  det^ 
in  the  followrng  sections,  particu- 
larly those  whidh  demonstrate  the 
decomposition  and  composition  ef 
the  fixed  alkalies,  and  the  prodac-* 
tion  of  the  new  and  extraordinary 
bodies  which  constitute  theif  basest 

In  speaking  of  novel  methods  ef 
mvestigation,  I  shall  not  fear  to'bitf 
miniite.  When  the  common  meanA 
of  chemical  research  have  been  em- 
ployed, I  -shall  mention  only  r#i 
suits.  A  historical  detail  of  the 
progress  of  the  investigation  of  all 
the  difficulties  that  occurred,  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
overcome,  and  of  all  the  manipu^ 
latibns  employed,  woold  far  exceed 
the  limiu  assigned  to  this  lecture. 
It  is  proper  to  state,  however, 
that  when  general  fiitts  are  me»r 
tioned,  they  are  such  ontvas  bav^ 
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been  deduced  from  processes  care- 
fully performed  and  oUen  repeated. 

II.  Ow  the  Methods  used  for  the  De- 
composition  t^fthe  fixed  Alkalies, 
The  researches  I  had  made  on 
the  decomposition  of  acids,  and  of 
alkaline  and  earthy  neutral  com- 
pounds, proved  tliat  the  powers  of 
electrical  decomposition  were  pro- 
portional to  the  strength  of  the 
opposite  electricities  in  the  circuit, 
and  to  the  conducting  power  and 
degree  of  concentration  of  the  ma- 
terials employed. 

In  the  first  attempts  that  I  made 
on  the  decompotiition  of  the  fixed 
alkalies,  I  acted  upon  aqueous  so- 
lutions of  potash  and  soda,  satura- 
ted at  common  temperatures,  by 
the  highest  electrical  power  1  could 
command,  and  which  was  produced 
by  a  combination  of  Voltaic  bat- 
teries belonging  to  the  Royal  In- 
stitution, containing  24  plates  of 
copper  and  zinc  of  12  inches 
square,  100  plates  of  6  inches,  and 
150  of  4  inches  square,  charged 
with  solutions  of  alum  and  nitrous 
acid;  but  in  these  cases,  though 
there  was  a  high  intensity  of  ac- 
tion, the  water  of  the  solutions 
alone  was  affected,  and  the  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen  disengaged  with 
the  production  of  much  heat  and 
violent  eft'ervescence. 

The  presence  of  water  appearing 
thus  to  prevent  any  decomposition, 
I  used  potash  in  igneous  fusion. 
By  means  of  a  stream  of  oxygen 
gas  from  a  gasometer  applied  to 
the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  which 
WAS  thrown  on  a  platina  spoon 
containing  potash,  this  alkali  was 
kept  for  some  minutes  in  a  strong 
red  heat,  and  in  a  state  of  perfect 
fluidity.  The  spoon  wqs  preserved 
In  communicatioa  with  the  posi- 


tive side  of  the  battery  of  the  pow- 
er of  100  of  6  incbe«»  highly  char- 
ged ;  and  the  connection  from  the 
negative  tide  was  made  by  a  platiiM 
wire. 

By  this  arrangement  some  bril- 
liant phenomena  were  produced 
The  potash  appeared  a  conductor 
in  a  high  degree,  and  as  long  as  the 
communication  was  preservcdt  a 
roost  intense  light  was  exhibited  tt 
the  negative  wire,  and  a  column  of 
flame,  which  seemed  to  be  owiu 
to  the  developement  of  combusti- 
ble matter,  arose  from  the  pdotof 
contact. 

When  the  order  was  changed,  m 
that  the  platina  spoon  was  mide 
negative,  a  vivid  and  constant  light 
appeared  at  the  opposite  point: 
there  was  no  effect  of  inflamoM- 
tion  round  it;  but  aeriform  glo- 
bules, which  inflamed  in  the  atmo> 
sphere,  rose  through  the  potash. 

The  platina,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  was  considerably  acted 
upon ;  and  in  the  cases  when  it 
had  been  negative,  in  the  highest 
degree. 

The  alkali  was  apparently  diy 
in  this  experiment ;  and  it  seemed 
probable  that  the  inflamma)^ 
matter  arose  from  its  decomposi- 
tion. The  residual  potash  was  un- 
altered ;  it  contained  indeed  a  num- 
ber of  dark  grey  metallic  particles, 
but  these  proved  to  be  derived  from 
the  platina. 

I  tried  several  experiments  on 
the  electrization  of  potash  rendered 
fluid  by  heat,  with  the  hopes  of 
being  able  to  collect  the  combusti- 
ble matter,  but  without  success; 
and  I  only  attained  my  object,  by 
employing  electricity  as  the  com- 
mon agent  for  fusion  and  dlecom- 
position. 

Though  potash^  perfectly  dried 
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by  ignition,  is  a  nonconducter,  yet 
it  is  rendered  a  conducter  by  a 
very  slight  addition  of  moisture, 
which  does  not  perceptibly  destroy 
its  aggregation;  and  in  this  state  it 
readily  fuses  and  decomposes  by 
strong  electrical  powers. 

A  small  piece  of  pure  potash, 
which  had  been  exposed  for  a  few 
seconds  to  the  atmosphere,  so  as 
to  give  conducting  power  to  the 
surface,  was  placed  upon  an  insu- 
lated disc  of  platina,  connected 
with  the  negative  side  of  the  bat- 
tery of  the  power  of  250  of  6  and 
4,  in  a  state  of  intense  activity ; 
and  a  platina  wire,  communicating 
with  the  positive  side,  was  brought 
in  contact  with  the  upper  surface 
of  the  alkali.  The  whole  appara- 
tus was  in  the  open  atmosphere. 

Under  these  circumstances  a 
vivid  action  was  soon  observed  to 
take  place.  The  potash  began  to 
fuse  at  both  its  points  of  electriza- 
tion. There  was  a  violent  effer- 
vescence at  the  upper  surface ;  at 
the  lower,  or  negative  surface,  there 
was  no  liberation  of  elastic  fluid ; 
but  small  globules  having  a  high 
metallic  lustre,  and  being  precisely 
similar  in  visible  characters  to 
quicksilver,  appeared,  some  of 
which  burnt  with  explosion  and 
bright  flame  as  soon  as  they  were 
formed,  and  others  remained  and 
were  merely  tarnished,  and  finally 
covered  with  a  white  film  which 
formed  on  their  surfaces. 

These  globules,  numerous  expe- 
riments soon  showed  to  be  the  sub- 
stance I  was  in  search  of,  and  a 
peculiar  inflammable  principle  the 
basis  of  potash.  I  found  that  the 
platina  was  in  no  way  connected 
with  the  result,  except  as  the  me- 
dium for  exhibiting  the  electrical 
powers  of  decomposition ;   and  a 


substance  of  the  same  kind  was 
produced  when  pieces  of  copper, 
silver,  gold,  plumbago,  or  eveu 
charcoal  were  employed  for  com- 
pleting the  circuit. 

The  phenomenon  was  indepen- 
dent of  the  presence  of  air;  I 
found  that  it  took  place  when  the 
alkali  was  in  the  vacuum  of  an  ex- 
hausted receiver. 

The  substance  was  likewise  pro* 
duced  from  potash  fused  by  means 
of  a  lamp,  in  glass  tubes  confined' 
by  mercury,  and  furnished  with 
hermetically  inserted  platina  wires, 
by  which  the  electrical  action  was 
transmitted.  But  this  operation 
could  not  be  carried  on  for  any 
considerable  time;  the  glass  was 
rapidly  dissolved  by  the  action  of 
the  alkali,  and  this  substance  soon 
penetrated  through  the  body  of  the 
tube. 

Soda,  when  acted  upon  in  the 
same  manner  as  potash,  exhibited 
an  analogous  result ;  but  the  de- 
composition demanded  greater  in- 
tensity of  action  in  the  batteries, 
or  the  alkali  was  required  to  be  ia 
much  thinner  and  smaller  pieces. 
With  the  battery  of  100  of  6  inches 
in  full  activity  I  obtained  good  re- 
sults from  pieces  of  potash  weigh- 
ing from  40  to  70  grains,  and  of  a 
thickness  which  made  the  distance 
of  the  electrified  metallic  surfaces 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  ;  but 
with  a  similar  power  it  was  impos- 
sible to  produce  the  effects  of  de- 
composition on  pieces  of  soda  of 
more  than  15  or  20  grains  in 
weight,  and  that  only  when  the 
distance  between  the  wires  was 
about  l-8th  or  1-lOth  of  an  inch. 

The  substance  produced  from 
potash  remained  fluid  at  the  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere  at  the 
tin>e  of  its  production ;    that  from 

soda^ 
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gative  surfaces ;  Iha  gasi  gmn  onl 
at  the  other  surfaee  proved  by  the 
roost  delicate  ezainiiiatioa  to  be 
pure  oxjgene;  and  imleaa  an  «sfiasi 
of  water  was  present,  no  gM  wii 
evolved  from  the  negative  avr&oe^ 
In  the  BjntheticeT  experimeaM^ 
a  perfect  coincidence  likewise  will 
be  found. 

I  mentioned  that  the  metaliiclpSi 
tre  of  the  substance  firom  patadk 
immediatelj  became  deatrojred  ia 
the  atmosphere,  and  that  m  wUls 
crust  formed  upon  it.  TUi  cnnt 
I  soon  found  to  be  puns  polad^ 
which  immediately  dehquasoedtttDi 
new  quantities  were  fonned^  vkisk 
in  their  turn  attracted  smritn^ 
from  the  atmosphere  tiJl  the  arbols 
globule  disappeived,  and  aasaoMl 
the  form  of  a  satoraled  aoliitieBsf 
potash.* 

When  globules  were  placed  la 
appropriate  tubes  contaiiiiw«fli» 
mon  air  or  oxygenf  eaaconnsei^ 
mercury,  an  absorption  of  ozyMtf 
took  place ;  a  crust  of  allraii  J^ 
stantly  formed  upon  the  gklbrii; 
but  from  the  want  «^f  Moktoas  Isr 
its  solution,  the  proceaa  ateppail 
the  interior  being  -defiaoded  ms 
the  action  of  the  gas. 

With  the  substance  frmk  snfc 
the  appearances  and  eCBncta  mie 
analogous. 

When  the  suhstanoeavereatMa^ 
ly  heated,  confined  in  gtyen  pa^ 
tions  of  oxygen,  a  rapid  oondbaMa 
with  a  briUiant  white  famo  IMS 
produced,  and  the  meiaBic  globoles 
were  found  converted  into  a  aUs 


soda,  which  was  fluid  in  the 
degree  uf  heat  of  the  alkali  during 
its  formation,  became  solid  on 
cooling,  and  appeared  having  the 
lustre  of  silver. 

When  the  power  of  2.50  was 
used,  with  a  very  high  charge  for 
the  decomposition  of  soda,  the  glo- 
bules often  burnt  at  the  moment 
of  their  formation,  and  sometimes 
violently  exploded  and  separated 
into  smaller  globules,  which  flew 
with  great  velocity  through  the  air 
iu  a  state  of  vivid  combustion,  pro- 
ducing a  beautiful  effect  of  con* 
tinued  jets  of  fire. 

III.     T/Hfori/  of  the  Decomposition 

qfthejixed  Alkalies  ;  their  Com" 

position  and  Production, 

As  in  all  decompositions  of  com- 
pound  substances  which  I  had  pre- 
viously examined,  at  the  same  time 
that  combustible  bases  were  de- 
veloped at  the  negative  surface  in 
the  electrical  circuit,  oxygene  ivas 
produced,  and  evolved  or  carried 
into  combination  at  the  positive 
surface,  it  was  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  this  substance  was  gene- 
rated in  a  similar  manner  by  the 
electrical  action  upon  the  alkalies ; 
and  a  number  of  ex;>eriments  made 
above  mercury,  with  the  apparatus 
for  excluding  external  air,  proved 
that  this  was  the  case. 

When  8olid  potash,  or  soda  in 
its  conducting  state,  was  included 
in  glass  tubes  furnished  with  elec- 
trihed  platina  wires,  the  new  sub- 
stances wero  generated  at  the  ne- 

*  Water  likewise  is  decomposed  in  the  process.  We  ^tM.  herasfter  ifloe  tM 
the  bases  of  the  fixed  alkalies  act  upon  this  substance  with  greats  W^^gJ.  ttfH 
any  other  known  bodies.  The  minute  theory  of  the  oxydatioo  of  tiie  baa^afw 
alkalies  in  the  free  air,  is  this :— oxygene  gas  is  first  attracted  by  them,  ani 
alkali  formed.  This  alkali  speedily  absorbs  water.  This  water  is  again  denm- 
poscd.  Hence,  during  the  conversion  of  a  globule  into  alkaline  aoliitkip,  llMn 
IS  a  constant  and  rapid  disengagement  of  SDaafl  quantities  of  jpiu 
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and  solid  mass,  which  io  the  oatu  th«jrcaviot^pro4uce^fWMi9«fjf«fi 

of  the  substance  from  potash  w9§  tajU^Asd    alkalies   which   pcmtHHi 

found  to  be  potash,  and  in  the  case  asuch  meters  and  the  efiect  p^m* 

of  that  from  soda,  soda.  rlnrrd  hjtjir  rlrrtriTtitinn  gf  Jffliiiiij 

Oxjrgen  gas  was  absorbed  ia  pot|«h,  which  ci9liUilis  no  neoiMm 

this  operation,  and  nothing  emitted-  quantity  of  water,   coofinut  lilt 

which  affected  the  purity  of  ihe  re-  opinion  of  jtjb^  feroMitioa   luii^ 

siduai  air.  peodenfjy  0£,tlbe  preaeaoe  cf  M$ 

The  alkalies  produced  were  ap*  substaocej  .    t.- 

parently  dry,  or  at  least  coittamcd        The  combmlible  batea  of  ihi 

no  more  moisture  than  might  weU  fixed  alkalies  seenstp  be  repsUedei 

be  conceived  to  exist  jn  the  oxirms  other  oombostiUe  anbstange%  bm 

gas  absorbed ;   and   their  wni^tM  pepittvehr  electrified  turfiKiePy  mm 

considerably  exceeded  those  of  die  attractea.  by  oq^ativelj  ekno^rifidl 

combustible  matters  consumed*  aarfaees,  and  the  oxygen  fbUowjp 

The  processes  on  which  these  oon-  $he  contrary  order}*  or.tfae  onrgMi 

elusions  are  founded  will  be  ftiUjf  Jbeiag  nalarally  poasesaed  of  tte 

described  hereafter,  mhm  tlie  «ir  vegatiTO  energy^  end  the  hiaea^if 

nute  details  which  are  Boeeasafj  the  positHre,  w  not  rewela;jo  oom^ , 

will  be  explained,  and  the  pnh-  bioatiofi  when  eitjber  ff  .tjieiii  j$- 


portions  of  oxygen,  and  of  the  brought  into  aa  deetrisMl  aieteiwr 

respective  infiammable  aafastwicf  poaite  to  k$  natoiid  oa^   J«  IM 

which  enter  ipto  union  to  form  the  aynthefiii,  on  the  aminrfp  the  AUr 

fixed  alkalies,  will  be  gireOi  tural  eeergiea  or  attceeHenH  ee«l9 

It  appears  then,  thai  in  these  in  eqtuUbrium  wHfa  each  etiiees 

facts  there  is  the  same  evidence  (or  end  when  tbeae  e^  jofa  low  gtetft 

the  decomposition  of  polttsh  and  at  common  leiBj»OTitiirea,   a  dcNT 

soda  into  oxygen  and  two  p^Miliar  combini^ion  is  ewcted ;  but  wheel 

substances,  as  there  is  for  the  de*  they  are  exalted  by  heat,  a  rapil 

composition  of  sulphuric  and  plios-  union  is  the  result ;  and  as  in  other 

phoric  acids  and  the  metallic  oxides  like  eases  with  the  fNrodaction  nf 

into  oxygen   and  their  respective  fire.-^A  oiiraber  of  circumataiiose 

combustible  bases.  relating  to  the  agencies  of  the  bMae 

In  the   analytical  experimentSt  of  the  alkalies  will  be  innnediatelsf 

no  substances  capable  of  deeom*  stated,  ahd  will  be  .found  te  oftir 

position  are  present  but  the  alkalies  confirmntiois  nf  theaa  gpsoerel^eair 

and  a  minute  portion  of  moisture;  elusions*  '  >  ^ 

which  seems  in  no  other  way  esseop  »  .... 

tiai  to  the  result,  than  in  rendering  IV.  On  the  Propertiigt  and  NattM 
them  conductors  at  the  surface:  9f  the  Basis  of  Poiask* 

for  the  new  substances  are  not  ge<-       After  I  had  detected  the  bases nf 

nerated  till  the  interior,  which  is  Ifas  fixed  alkalaes»  i  had  oonffdo^ 

dry,  begins  to  be  fused ;  they  ex«  able  difficulty  to  presennanndiCon^ 

plode  when  in  rising  through  the  fine  them  so  as  to  examine  Aeir 

fused  alkali  they  come  in  contact  properties,  and  enhnit  them  teexf 

with  the  heated  moistened  surface;  periments;  fo,  UUe  the  aiXwAesIt 


See  Bakerian  Lecture,  1806,  page  98.  FhiL  Xransi  lor  1807. 
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imagined  by  the  alchemists,  they 
acted  more  or  less  upon  almost 
every  body  to  which  they  were 
exposed. 

The  fluid  substance  amongst  all 
those  I  have  tried,  on  which  I  find 
they  have  least  eflect,  is  recently 
distilled  naphtha. — In  this  material, 
when  excluded  from  the  air,  they 
remain  for  many  days  without  con- 
siderably changing,  and  their  phy- 
sical properties  may  be  easily  ex- 
amined in  the  atmosphere  when  they 
are  covered  by  a  thin  61m  of  it. 

The  basis  of  potash  at  60" 
Fahrenheit,  the  temperature  in 
which  I  first  examined  it,  appeared, 
as  I  have  already  mentioned,  in 
small  globules  possessing  the  me- 
tallic lustre,  opacity,  and  general 
appearance  of  mercury;  so  that 
when  a  globule  of  mercury  was 

E laced  near  a  globule  of  the  pecu- 
ar  substance,  it  was  not  possible 
to  detect  a  difference  by  the  eye. 

At  60**  Fahrenheit  it  is  however 
only  imperfectly  fluid,  for  it  does 
not  readily  run  into  a  globule  when 
its  shape  is  altered;  at  70°  it  be- 
comes more  fluid  ;  and  at  lOO^'  its 
fluidity  is  perfect,  so  that  different 
globules  may  be  easily  made  to  run 
into  one.  At  50"*  Fahrenheit,  it 
becomes  a  soft  and  malleable  solid ; 
which  has  the  lustre  of  polished 
silver;  and  at  about  the  freezing 
point  of  water  it  becomes  harder 
and  brittle,  and  when  broken  in 
fragments,  exhibits  a  crystallized 
texture,  which  in  the  microscope 
seems  composed  of  beautiful  facets 
of  a  perfect  whiteness  and  high  me- 
tallic splendor. 

To  be  converted  into  vapour,  it 
requires  a  temperature  approaching 
that  of  the  red  heat ;  and  when  the 
experiment  is  conducted  under  pro- 


per circumstances,  it  is  found  un^ 
altered  afler  distillation. 

It  is  a  perfect  conductor  of  elec 
tricity.  When  a  spark  from  the 
Voltaic  battery  of  100  of  6  inches 
is  taken  upon  a  large  globule  in  the 
atmosphere,  the  light  is  green,  and 
combustion  takes  place  at  the  point 
of  contact  only.  When  a  small 
globule  is  used,  it  is  completely 
dissipated  with  explosion,  accom- 
panied by  a  most  vivid  flame,  into 
alkaline  fumes. 

It  is  an  excellent  conductor  of 
heat. 

Resembling  themetals  in  all  these 
sensible  properties,  it  is  however 
remarkably  different  from  any  of 
them  in  specific  gravity  ;  I  found 
that  it  rose  to  the  surface  of  naph- 
tha distilled  from  petroleum,  and 
of  which  the  speciflc  gravity  was 
.861,  and  it  did  not  sink  in  double 
distilled  naphtha,  the  specific  gra* 
vity  of  which  was  about  .TTO*  that 
of  water  being  considered  as  1. 
The  small  quantities  in  which  it  is 
produced  by  the  highest  electrical 
powers,  rendered  it  very  difficult 
to  determine  this  quality  with  mi- 
nute precision.  I  endeavoured  to 
gain  approximations  on  the  subject 
by  comparing  the  weights  of  per- 
fectly equal  globules  of  the  basis  of 
potash  and  mercury.  I  used  the 
very  delicate  balance  of  the  Royal 
Institution,  which  when  loaded 
with  the  quantities  I  employed,  and 
of  which  the  mercury  never  ex- 
ceeded ten  grains,  is  sensible  at 
least  to  the  two-thousandth  part 
of  a  grain.  Taking  the  mean  of 
four  experiments,  conducted  with 
great  care,  its  specific  gravity  at 
62"*  Fahrenheit,  is  to  that  of  mer- 
cury as  10  to  223,  which  gives  a 
proportion  to  that  of  water  nearly 
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ad  6  to  10 ;  so  that  it  is  the  Ifightesjt 
fluid  body  known  In  its  solid 
form  it  is  a  little  heavier,  but  even 
in  this  state  when  cooled  to  40^ 
Fahrenheit,  it  swims  in  the  double 
distilled  naphtha. 

The  chemical  relations  of  the 
basis  of  potash  are  still  more  ex- 
traordinary than  its  physical  ones. 

I  have  already  mentioned  its  al- 
kalization  and  combustion  in  oxy- 
gen gas.— It  combines  with  oxy- 
gen slowly  and  without  flame  at 
all  temperatures  that  I  have  tried 
below  that  of  its  vaporization.— 
But  at  this  temperature  combustion 
takes  place,  and  the  light  Is  of  a 
brilliant  whiteness  and  the  heat  in- 
tense. When  heated  slowly  in  a 
quantity  of  oxygen  gas  not  iuffi- 
cient  for  its  complete  conrenioii 
into  potash,  and  at  a  temperatore 
inadequate  to  its  inflammatioiiy 
400<>  Fahrenheit,  for  instancet  iti 
tint  changes  to  that  of  a  red  browB» 
and  when  the  heat  is  withdrawn, 
all  the  oxygen  is  found  to  be  ab- 
sorbed, and  a  solid  is  formed  of  a 
greyish  colour,  which  partly  con- 
sists of  potash  and  partly  of  the 
basis  of  potash  in  a  lower  degree 
of  oxygenation, — and  which  be- 
comes potash  by  being  exposed  to 
water,  or  by  being  again  healed  in 
fresh  quantities  of  air. 

The  substance  consisting  of  the 
basis  of  potash  combined  with  an 
under  proportion  of  oxygen,  'may 
likewise  be  formed  by  fusing  dry 
potash  and  its  basis  together  under 
proper  circumstances. — The  basis 
rapidly  loses  its  metallic  splendor; 
the  two  substances  unite  into  a 
compound,  of  a  red  brown  colour 
when  Euid,  and  of  a  dark  greji  hue 
when  solid;  and  this  compound 
soons  absorbs  its  full  proportion  of 
oxygen  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
and  is  wholly  converted  into  potash. 


.  Mr*  Day^,. having  discmied  • 
variety  of  ungprtant  mittert,  find 
established  juot  a  few  facts  wUcli 
have  roused  the  attention  not  only 
of  th^  chemists  in  this  country  but  . 
in  Qiost  parts  of  Europe^  informo 
us  that,  an  immense  variety  of  b^ 
jectB  of  research  is  presentedf  in  tte  « 
powers  and  affinities  of  the  iie^r 
metals  produced  from  the  alkali«^ 

In  themselvei  they  wiU  undonbtr, 
edl^  prove  powerful  agedU  for  anftf . 
lysis ;  and  having  an  affinity  ftr 
oxygen  stronger  than  any  other 
known  substances,  they  ma^  posr 
sibly  supersede  the ,  application  of 
electricity  to  some  of  the  undec»» 
pounded  bodies. 

The  basis  of  potash  I  find  ox& 
dates  in  carbonic  add  and  decodw 
poses  i^  and  prodooes  oharcov 
when  heated  in  contact  with  cai^p 
bonate  of  lime.  It  likewise  oxidaten 
in  muriatic  add ;  buft.I  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  making  the  expmi> 
ment  with  sufficient  predsion  to^  ^ 
ascertain  the  results. 

In  sciences  kindred  to  chemistry, 
the  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  tho 
alkalies,  and  the  analogies  ari^ng 
in  consequence,  will  open  many 
'  new  views ;  they  may  lead  to  th^ 
solution  of  many  problems  in  geo-  - 
logy,  and  show  that  agents  may 
have  operated  in  the  formation  oSf 
rocks  and  earths,  which  have  not 
hitherto  been  suspected  to  exist. 

It  would  be  easy  to  pursue  the 
speculative  part  of  this  inquinr  to 
a  great  extent,  but  I  shall  retrain 
from  so  occupying  the  time  of  tho 
Sodety,  as  the  tenour  of  my  ob-  * 
ject  in  this  lecture  has  not  ton  tp 
state  hypotheses,  but  to  bring  for- 
ward a  new  series  of  fiu:ts« 
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On  the  Culture  of  Flax,  By  the  late 
Hubert  Sotncrwillej  Esq,  of  Had- 
din ii ton  in  JCait  Lothian.  [From 
the  Transactions  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture^] 

FLAX  and  hemp  are  articles  so 
essentially  necessary  to  the 
British  kingdoms,  that  it  is  matter 
of  astonishment  the  cultivation  of 
them  should  be  so  much  neglected, 
and  the  management  even  of  the 
small  quantity  that  is  cultivated  so 
very  defective.  The  liberality  of 
government  has,  for  many  years, 
held  forth  great  encouragement  for 
promoting  the  growth  and  manu- 
facture of  these  necessary  articles, 
by  expending  large  suras  in  boun- 
ties; notwithstanding  which,  the 
object  so  much  desired,  has  by  no 
means  been  obtained  to  the  extent 
that  could  be  wished;  the  culti- 
vation being  still  extremely  limited, 
and  the  management  in  every  stage, 
both  of  the  culture  and  manufac- 
turing into  flax,  very  defective. 
This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  im- 
mense quantities  might  be  raised  in 
Britain,  with  little  labour,  nnd  that 
too  upon  soils  where  hardly  any 
thing  else  will  grow ;  and  every 
part  of  the  management,  from  the 
time  of  sowing,  til!  it  is  manufac- 
tured into  flax,  very  easily  taught 
to  the  country  people. 

The  accomplishmentof  an  object 
so  truly  desirable,  would  be  at- 
tended with  the  most  salutary  effects, 
by  affording  employment  for  an  in- 
creased population,  and  materially 
lessening  our  dependence  upon 
other  nations. 

The  purpose  of  the  following 
pages  is,  first  to  give  a  general 
sketch  of  the  present  mode  of  cul- 
tivating and  managing  flax,  then  to 


enter  into  the  detail  of  the  princip^ 
operations,  point  out  what  appears 
defective  in  each,  and  ofibr  »ome 
hints  for  improvement. 

No  regular  system  is  at  present 
pursued  by  those  who  cultivate 
flax;  and  very  little  attention  is 
paid  either  to  the  nature  of  the  soil 
upon  which  it  is  sown,  or  the  pre- 
paration of  that  soil :  except  in  a 
few  instances,  it  is  cultivated  upon 
a  very  contracted  scale,  seldom 
more  than  an  acre  or  two  being  in 
the  possession  of  one  person,  and 
in  many  cases  it  does  not  exceed  an 
half,  or  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  as 
may  be  seen  by  looking  over  the 
premiums  awarded  by  the  honour* 
able  board  of  trustees. 

There  are  instances  however  of 
farmers  who  have  attempted  it  upon 
a  larger  scale,  and  have  sown  forty 
or  fifty  acres  in  one  season ;  hot 
these  last  are  few  in  number,  and 
even  (f  them  there  are  some  who 
have  lost  by  the  undertaking. 

In  the  present  state  of  Britain, 
with  regard  to  provisions  and  po- 
pulation, the  question  is  of  high 
importance,  whether  a  part  of  the 
arable  lands  which  arenowacknow- 
ledged  to  be  barely  sufficient  for 
producing  a  due  proportion  of  grain 
and  other  necessaries  of  life,  can 
with  safety  be  withdrawn  from  that 
purpose,  and  employed  in  any  other 
way.  Humanity  as  well  as  sound 
policy  forbids  the  attempt;  the 
effect  certainly  would  be  that  of 
enhancing  the  price  of  provisions, 
a  calamity  which  has  already  been 
but  too  severely  felt. 

This  consideration,  though  it  may 
deter  proprietors  and  farmers  from 
using  their  good  arable  lands  in  that 
way,  does  not  preclude  the  idea  of 
raising  flax  to  a  great  extent ;  at 
present  there  are  immense  tracts 
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tinder  the  denomination  of  moore, 
mosses,  swamps,  wastes,  &c.  upon 
which  flax  and  hemp  may  not  only 
be  successfully  raised,  with  little 
labour  and  at  small  expense,  but 
the  tillage  and  other  operations, 
given  for  the  flax  crops,  will  greatly 
facilitate  their  improvement^  and 
put  them  in  a  proper  train  for  the 
culture  of  grain,  &c. 

It  is  well  known  to  those  who 
have  had  much  experience  in  the 
raising  of  flax  and  hemp,  that  very 
large  crops  of  both  may  be  obtained 
from  lands  of  the  above  description, 
not  only  with  safety,  but  advan- 
tage to  the  soil.  Property  of  this 
sort  is  allowed  to  remain  in  a  state 
of  nature;  in  some  cases,  from  an 
idea  that  it  is  not  worth  improving^ 
and  in  others  on  account  of  the 
great  labour,  and  heavy  expense  of 
purchasinglimc  and  other  manures, 
sufficient  to  render  it  fit  for  carry- 
ing grain. 

Fortunately  flax  requires  no  such 
expensive  preparation.  Tillage  a- 
lone,  and  the  cost  of  the  seed,  are 
all  that  are  necessary;  and  the  crop 
in  general,  when  properly  managed, 
will  not  only  repay  these,  but  afford 
a  profit  sufficient  to  enable  the  cul- 
tivator to  purchase  lime  or  other 
manures  for  his  future  crops.  In 
that  way  a  double  benefit  will  re- 
sult to .  the  community ;  first,  by 
keeping  great  sums  of  money  in  the 
country  that  are  yearly  sent  abroad, 
and  at  the  same  time  furnishing  an 
abundant  supply  of  an  article  that 
cannot  bexlone  without ;  and,  se- 
condly, by  assisting  and  holding 
out  an  incentive  for  the  cultivation 
of  waste  lands. 

In  a  paper  formerly  presented 
to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and 
which  is  now  published  in  the  re- 
port of  their  committee  on  the  sub- 
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ject  of  potatoes,  notice  is  taken  of 
the  ease  with  which  that  valuable 
root  may  be  cultivated  on  waste 
and  unimproved  soils,  and  the  ad- 
vantages that  may  arise  from  the 
practice  pointed  out.  Perhaps  the 
attainment  of  that  important  na- 
tional object,  the  cultivation  of 
wastelands,  will  be  more  promoted 
by  the  general  introduction  of  flax 
or  potatoes  as  first  crops,  than  bjr, 
any  other  means ;  neither  of  them 
require  any  expense  except  seed 
and  tillage ;  they  increase  the  raa^- 
terials  for  several  valuable  manu- 
factures, furnish  a  wholesome  and 
nutritious  article  of  food,  a£Pord  a 
profitable  return, to  the  cultivator^ 
and  gi  veempl  oy  men  1 1  o  manyhands. 

To  those  who  are  judges  of  the 
real  interests  of  their  country,  the 
importance  of  what  is  above  men- 
tioned will  be  evident,  even  if  the 
cultivation  of  flax  were  confined 
merely  to  supplying  ourselves ;  but 
perhaps  the  matter  ought  to  be  car- 
ried farther,  and  Britain  might  soon 
be  able  to  rival  Holland,  &c.  in 
supplying  other  nations.  The  soil 
of  this  country  is  at  least  equally 
fertile,  and  the  climate  as  genial  as 
that  of  Holland  or  the  provinces  on 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic;  why,  then 
should  the  crops  of  flax  raised  here 
be  more  scanty,  or  the  qaality  in- 
ferior to  what  is  producedT in  those 
parts?  The  only  thing  wanting 
seems  to  be,  a  knowledge  of  the 
method  of  managing  the  crop,  in 
which  the  British,  notwithstanding 
every  attempt  to  the  contrary,  are 
still  extremely  defective. 

Owing  to  its  exhausting  quality, 
the  cultivation  has  been  laid  aside 
by  opulent  and  extensive  farmers, 
and  is  now  principally  in  the  hands 
of  small  tenants  and  cottagers ;  the 
latter  of  whom  (especially  in  Scot- 

G  land) 
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laud,  have  the  privilege  of  sowiog 
a  small  quantity  upon  the  lands  of 
their  master.  In  the  improved 
counties  this  privilege  is  fast  wear- 
in^r  out,  and  the  places  where  it 
principally  prevails  at  present^  are 
the  north  of  Scotland  and  the 
inlands,  where  the  generality  of 
farms  are  still  small,  and  good  hus- 
bandry is  far  from  bcin^  so  well 
understood  as  could  be  wished. 

From  this  view  of  the  matter, 
it  will  appear  that  the  quantity 
raised  over  the  whole  island  is 
small ;  and  from  tlie  ignorance  and 
want  of  capital  in  the  persons  who 
raise  it,  the  management  must,  of 
course,  be  defective;  and  that  a 
very  great  proportion  of  all  that  is 
used  in  Britain,  must  be  imported 
either  from  Holland  or  the  Baltic. 

Flax  Seed. 
The  quantity  of  flax  raised  in 
Britain  is  not  only  small,  but  the 
seed  from  which  even  that  small 
quantity  is  raised,  is  annually  im- 
ported either  frowi  Holland  or  the 
Baltic,  from  an  absurd  and  er- 
roneous opinion,  that  after  seed 
has  been  once  sown  in  this  country, 
the  produce  is  unfit  for  that  pur- 
pose afterwards.  How  «uch  an 
idea  came  to  be  entertained  at  first, 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  Britain 
is  well  known  to  be  famous  for  the 
growth  of  grain  and  other  vege- 
tables; why  then  should  it  be 
incapable  of  producing  fiax,  an 
article  that  arrives  at  great  per- 
fection in  Holland  and  elsewhere, 
upon  worse  soils,  and  in  much 
more  inhospitable  climates  ?  Were 
It  a  matter  of  which  any  doubt 
could  be  entertained,  the  subject 
is  sufficiently  important^  to  entitle 
it  to  a  complete  investigation.  To 
those^  howeveri  who  are  acquaint^ 


ed  with  the  toil  and  climate  of 
Hdland,  and  other  parti  firom 
whence  flax  la  imported  into  diis 
country,  and  who  are  capable  of 
making  a  juat  comparison  between 
them  and  Great  Britain,  auch  an 
inquiry  will  appear  superflooas,  as 
the  advantage  is  decidedly  in  &yoor 
of  the  latter. 

The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  the 
Dutch,  who  have  been  long  in  pos- 
session of  that  trade,  and  who 
have,  in  conseaueiicet  arrived  at 
a  high  degree  or  perfection  in  the 
management  of  flax  in  all  the  dif- 
fisrent  stages,  both  of  its  growth 
and  manufacture,  are  enabled  not 
only  to  raise  and  dreia  it  mudi 
better  than  we  are,  but  can  bring 
it  into  the  marketat  a  cheap^  rate; 
and  as  they  have  found  it  a  moit 
profitable  article,  they  have  indus- 
triously propagated  an  idea,  wfaidi 
has  been  as  readily  believed  in  this 
countrjr,  that  both  the  seed  and 
flax  raised  in  Britain,  are  greatly 
inferior  to  what  is  produced  in 
Holland. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  wher6 
the  crop  is  cultivated  for  the  saike 
of  the  flax  only,  it  is  generally 
separated  from  the  ground  at  so 
early  a  period,  that  the  seed  has 
made  very  small  progress  io  ripen- 
ing, and  of  course  would,  upon 
trial,  be  found  very  unfit*  for  the 
purpose  of  sowing  next  year.  While 
this  practice  (for  whidi  no  reason 
that  is  completely  satisfactory  has 
yet  been  assigned)  continues,  a 
new  supply  of  seed  will  be  annuidlj 
required ;  but  I  shall  endeavour  to 
shew,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
paper,  that  with  proper  manage- 
ment, and  without  any  additional 
expense,  it  is  possible  to  unite  the 
advantages  of  well-matured  seed, 
and  a  valuable  crop  of  flax.    This 
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h  no  visionary  idea,  as  it  is  done 
in  Holland  and  elsewhere  every 
year ;  and  the  whitest,  most  dur« 
able,  and  easiest  bleached  flax 
produced  in  those  parts,  is  from 
crops  where  the  seed  has  been  com- 
pletely ripened. 

It  has  been  argued,  and  with 
some  degree  of  plausibility,  that 
where  the  seed  is  ripened,  the 
quality  of  theflax  is  not  only  worse, 
but  the  soil  is  also  much  more  ex- 
hausted than  in  cases  where  it  is 
pulled  green.  At  first  view,  this 
argument  appears  well  founded ; 
and  certainly,  if  flax  were  pulled 
while  it  is  in  flower,  the  exhaustion 
of  the  soil  would  be  infinitely  less 
than  when  the  seed  is  allojved  to 
ripen ;  but  when  it  is  considered 
that  at  the  usual  time  of  pulling,, 
the  seed  is  not  only  formed,  but 
has  made  very  considerable  pro- 
gress ;  if  a  careful  enquiry  is  made, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  crop  has^ 
in  that  stage,  drawn  as  much  oil 
and  other  useful  principles  from 
the  earth  as  it  possibly  can  do. 
For  though  the  seed  of  flax  at  that 
period  contains  less  oil  than  it  does 
when  completely  ripened,  yet  that 
portion  which  is  deficient  in  the 
seed,  will  be  found  to  exist  in  the 
stalk  in  the  form  of  a  mucilage, 
which  the  vessels  of  the  plant,  aided 
by  the  operation  of  light  and  heat, 
would  soon  have  converted  into  oil 
also.  If  this  reasoning  is  sustained, 
(and some  trialswhichi  have  made, 
go  a  great  way  to  support  it),  the 
exhaustion  of  the  soil  must  be  the 
same  in  both  cases :  the  only  dif- 
ference is,  that  by  allowing  the 
crop  to  remain  in  the  ground,  ve- 
getation is  continued  till  the  plant 
is  perfected,  and  a  complete  sepa- 
ration of  its  component  parts  takes 
place.     By  this  sei^aratiort  the  oil 


will  be  deposited  in  the  seed,  the 
aqueous  juices  will  be  dried  and 
exlialed  by  the  sun,  the  stalk  and 
flax  being  deprived  of  these  will 
assume  a  white  appearance,  and 
the  gummy  mucilaginous  juices 
being  exhausted,  little  or  no  im- 
pediment will  remain  in  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  flax  from  the  stalk ; 
for  as  I  will  afterwards  shew,  one 
of  the  principal  obstacles  to  the 
separation  of  the  flax  from  the 
stalk,  arises  from  the  glutinous  na- 
ture of  the  juices  contained  in  green 
flax.  With  regard  to  the  flax  bein^ 
ofa  coarser  quality,  when  the  seed 
is  allowed  to  ripen,  than  when  it  is 
pulled  green,  I  have  no  hesitation 
m  saying  that  this  is  an  error.  I 
will  even  go  farther,  and  assert, 
that  the  ripening  of  the  seed  may 
not  only  be  attempted  with  perfect 
safety,  bu(  that  the  flax  will  be 
whiter,  and  every  operation  it  has 
to  go  through  facilitated  thereby ; 
but  this  will  be  illustrated  more  at 
large,  in  a  different  part  of  this 
Memoir ;  the  only  thing  intendied 
to  be  inculcated  m  this  place  is, 
that  flax  seed  of  the  best  quality 
may  be  raised  in  Britain,  without 
injuring  the  flax,  or  exhausting  the 
soil  more  than  is  commonly  done 
for  crops  where  the  flax  is  pulled 
green. 

[Mr.  Somerville,  having  stated 
at  great  length  andvery  satisfacto- 
rily, a  variety  of  important  facts, 
respecting  the  culture  and  prepa- 
ration offlax  (asubject,  at  all  times, 
of  much  importance  to  this  country^ 
but  more  especially  at  present,  when 
both  the  Baltic  and  shores  of  Ame- 
rica are  shut  up  from  us),  towards 
the  conclusion  says:]  Such  are  the 
ideas  that  have  occurred  to  roe,  in 
considermg  this  very  important 
branch  of  the  rural  econoaiy  of 

G  2  <Jreat 
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Great  Britain,  and  which  I  now 
submit  with  all  possible  deference 
to  the  honourable  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. A  part  of  the  proposed 
improvements  are  founded  upon 
experiments;  the  remainder  are  the 
result  of  observations  made  at  dif- 
ferent times.  I  have  it  to  regret, 
however,  that  as  neither  the  ex- 
periments nor  observations  were 
made  with  a  view  to  publication, 
and  05  I  was  generally  much  occu- 
pied by  other  avocations  at  the  time^ 
they  are  far  from  being  so  perfect 
as  I  could  have  wislied.  I  trust, 
however,  that  the  hints  thrown  out, 
liowever  defective,  will  ultimately 
lead  to  a  complete  and  scientific 
examination  of  the  subject,  and 
that  a  system  of  management  will 
soon  be  established  upon  solid  and 
durable  principles. 

The  points  seemingly  most  wor- 
thy of  minute  investigation  are  the 
following : 

1.  The  chance  of  raising  hemp 
successfully  upon  swampy  and 
marshy  grounds  by  cutting  open 
drains  between  the  ridges. 

2.  The  practicability  of  raising 
Bax  upon  mosses,  moors,  and  waste 
lands,  with  profit  to  the  cultivator, 
and  as  a  step  to  their  future  im- 
provement. 

3.  To  ascertain  what  benefit 
would  arise  from  sowing  flax  at 
an  earlier  period  of  the  season  than 
is  done  at  present. 

4.  Toascertain  whether  the  mode 
of  pulling  flax,  above  pointed  out, 
is  better  calculated  to  separate  the 
long  from  the  short  flax,  and  the 
fine  from  the  coarse,  than  the  me- 
thod at  present  in  ute. 

5.  To  ascertain  whctherthe  seed 
can  be  ripened  without  detriment 
to  the  flax ;  and  if  the  quality  is 
coarse  when  the  seed  is  ripened,  to 


determine  how  ihr  it  is  inferior  ttf 
what  is  pulled  green ;  and  whether 
the  value  of  the  seed  will  not  be 
more  than  an  equivalent  for. the 
difference  of  the  quality. 

6.  To  determine  whetherthe  flax 
that  has  ripened  the  seed,  contaiiw 
less  mucilage  and  colouring  matter 
than  that  which  is  pulled  green ; 
and  which  of  the  two .  requiret 
the  greatest  labour  in  the  manufac^ 
turing. 

7.  To  ascertain  by  careful  ezpe-. 
riments  the  best  and  post  speedy 
means  of  watering  flax,  bo  as  to. 
produce  an  easy  separation beCweea 
It  and  the  husk,  or  stalk,  and  «t 
the  same  time  purge  it -of  the  ma^ 
ciiage,  colouring  matter,  &€•  con- 
tained in  it. 

8.  To  make  comparative  .triab 
between  parcels  of  the  same  flax 
that  have  been  steept  aiv  unequal 
length  ot^time,  from  two  to  eight 
weeks,  with  a  view  to  regohite' the. 
duration  of  the  steep. 

9.  To  make  comparative,  trials 
between  parcels  of^  flax  that  have 
had  only  a  simple  steeping,  and 
other  parcels  of  the  same  flax  that 
have  been  dipt  in  boiling  water 
before  and  after  the  steeping. 

1 0.  To  ascertain  whether  the  ad- 
dition of  potash  or  lime  water,  or 
a  mixture  of  both,  to  the  boUinff 
water  in  which  the  flax  is  dipt,'wiU 
facilitate  the  subsequent  operations 
without  injuring  the  flax,  and  in 
what  degree. 

.  11.  To  ascertain  whether  flax- 
treated  in  the  manner  mentioned 
in  the  last  two. articles,  .is  whiter, 
finer,  or  more  easily  bleached. 

12.  To  ascertain  whether  the 
mode  recommended  of  boiling,  &c. 
is  calculated  to  increase  or  diminish 
the  strength  and  durabflity  of  the 
flax.  p 

13.  To 
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'  18.TodeteiiiMDe6xperimeDtftlIj', 
"whether  flaxthati»iBOwn  thiii^fliim 
grows  tall  aad-etrong  in  the  steAk^ 
is  inferior  to  that  wBich  id  thickc^^ 
«own,'  and  smaller  in  the  stdiii, 
'  14.  To  try  whether  atty  iraM. 
proveinent  can-  be  made  upob  the 
rollers  of  the  flax  miUs^  so  as  to 
break  the  husk  as  much  .as  possible^i 
and  by  that  means  render  the  se- 
paration between  it  and  the  fi$dt 
more  easy,  -        • 

.  1 5«  To  try  whether  arty  improte- 
ment  can  be  made  in  themMe'igf 
skutching,  so  as  to  prevent  the  flax 
from  being  wasted  and  br4)iken  in 
the  operation.  N.  B.  lam  of  qpl* 
nion^iinproved  rollers  at  the  illix 
mills»with  ^ery  sm  all  deep  fintuigy 
would  render  the  skutcnihg  MB  * 
severe.  ;  ..  ;> 

16.  To  determine  comparativdy 
whether  long  or  short  hicaleiSPniiike 
leastlrefuse  in  dressing  the  flax;  1 
think  short  hickles  woiuld 'drc^  it 
equally  well  and  waste  less  of  ki 

17.  To  determine  by  fai#  triftl^ 
whether  the  use  of  a  great  number ' 
of  hickles  is  more  profitable,  than 
putting  the  flax  through  only  two, 
three,  &c.  beginning  with  very 
coarse  ones,  and  ending  with  the 
finest. 

Such  are  the  points  respecting 
flax  management,  that  seem  to  me 
most  deserving  of  experimental  en- 
quiry, and  the  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  which  promises  to  afibrd 
sufficient  data  for  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  a  more  perfect  syistem 
than  the  present. 


On  the  Method  of  ascertaining  the 
Value  of  growing  Timber  TreeSy 
at  different  and  distant  Periods 
of  Time.  By  Charles  WaisteU^p/ 


■  High  ttolhom,  [FUbm  the  1 
'   sactiohsoftheSoeieiyofAri'i^S^cJ 

*    Sir;      '•  • 

CONGEIVIN0  that  the  tables 
ttontAuied  in  tteannexedjiapers 
irill  aflbrd  ntefal  inforniaUoia  *  to 
grower*  of  timber^  and'tendlp  en^ 
courage  the  erowth  of  it  in  tlieso 
kitogddtnti  and  tberdiy  prlHiiale  tfaitt 
views  of  ^  tfafe  Society  df  Arti»  dire. 
I  trust  you  will  hate  the  'goodness , 
to  Ifliy  them-before  the  Society,  as 
I  have  formed  tl^em  withr  great  at- 
tention. 

:  Having  last  stttauDvieireJ  some 
plantations  made' under  my  direct 
uon  id>out  thhty  years  ago^l  fouoSl 
the'^ue  of  one  of  tfaem.niricht0 
exceed  my  expectation.  Ibecan^s 
dierefore  desirous  to  Asvfie^  soticHi^ 
ixieans  of  estimatnig  what  its-value 
might  probably  be  atdifiiBrentftitiire 
peribds.  I  was  thus  led  tocbhktniet 
the  first  of  these  taMes;'  and  on  • 
(he  completion  of  this,  other  tables 
leeined  necessary ;  and  I  was  thns 
progresaivdyledon  totheconstruc* 
tion  of  the  whole.  .  For  this  pur- 
pose I  searched  in  various  authors, 
for  the  measure  of  trees,  in  girt  and 
height,  at  diffinrentages,  and  ob- 
tained similar  information  Among 
my  acquaintance.  Hence  I  col- 
lected, that  the  increase  in  ibe  cir- 
cumference of  trees  is  generally 
from  about  one  ,to  two  inches  an- 
nually, and  from  twelve  to  ekbteen 
inches  theainnua]  increase  in  height. 
Some  fall  a  little  short,  and  some  ' 
exceed  those  measures 

I  shall  now  briefly  notice  a  few 
of  theadvantages  tobederrndfrom 
the  first  table.    . 

1st.  The  first  table  diows  every 
fourth  year,  flrom  twelve  years  old 
to  an  hundred,  the  rates  per  cent 
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per  annum  at  ivhich  all  treet  in- 
creasei  whether  they  grow  fast  or 
•low,  provided  their  rate  of  growth 
does  not  vary.  This  table  may  be 
the  means  of  saving  younff  thriving 
woods  from  being  cut  down,  by 
showing  how  great  a  loss  is  sustained 
by  felling  timber  prematurely.* 

2d.  And  it  may  be  the  means  of 
bringing  old  trees  to  market,  by 
showing  the  smallness  of  theinterest 
they  pay  for  the  money  they  are 
worth,  after  they  are  80  or  100 
years  old. 

But  this  table  shows  the  interest 
which  they  pay,  only  whilst  the 
trees  continue  growing  at  their  usu- 
al rate.  In  case  they  fall  short  only 
a  little  of  their  usual  increase  in  girt, 
this  considerably  diminishes  the  rate 
per  cent  per  annum  of  their  in- 
crease.  And  trees  do  decrease  in 
their  rate  of  growth  before  they  ap- 

Eear  to  do  so.*!-     A  pale  and  mossy 
ark  are  certam  indications  of  it. 
Sd.  The  1st  table  may  also  assist 
the  valuer  of  such  timber  as  is  not  to 
be  cut  down,  but  to  continue  grow- 
ing, by  enabling  him  to  estimate  its 


pretentvalue  more  accurately  than 
If  usually  done,  especially  when  it 
is  increasing  idfter  a  high  rate  per 
cent  per  anDuiii.:^ 

The  2d  table  shows  the  rate  pen- 
cent  to  be  the  same  as  in  thq  first 
table,  though  the  annual  increase'is 
more  both  in  height  and  circoni- 
ference. 

TheSd  tablets  calculated  toahov 
the  number  of  trees  that  will  stand 
on  an  acre  of  ground,  .at  tba  dit? 
tance  of  one-fifth  of  their  height* 
(which  distance  is  recommended  by 
Mr.  Salmon,  in  a  paper  in  the  So- 
ciety's 24th  volume,)  and  the  num- 
ber of  feet  the  trees  will  oontaiat 
both  those  to  be  cut  out,  andthoie 
to  be  left  standing,  at  the  end  of 
every  four  years,  from  16  to  64 
years  old,  supposing  thepr  increase 
12  inches  in  heieht  and  1  m  circum- 
ference  annually.  This  distance 
may  suit  fir  trees,  but  will  be  too 
near  for  oaks. 

The  4th  and  5th  tables  show  the 
same  particulars,  when  the  trees 
grow  at  greater  rates. 

The  6th  table  is  calculated  to 

show 


*  ^^  A  wood,  near  West  Ward,  in  Cumberland,  of  more  than  200  acres,  was 
felling  in  1794;  it  was  little  more  than  30  years  old.  The  whole  was  cut  away, 
without  leavine  any  to  stand."  See  Miner's  Gardener**  Dictionary^  but  eMon^ 
under  the  head  oj  Wood*. 

At  30  years  old,  timber  pays  10  per  cent  for  standing ;  and  probably  this  wood 
mi^ht  have  paid  7  per  cent  per  annum,  on  an  average,  for  the  next  30  yearsb 

f  In  Mr.  Prinffle's  Aj^icmtural  Beport  for  Westmoreland  is  a  paper  of  the 
Bishop  oi  LlandatT*8,  statins,  ^^  That  a  very  fine  oak,  of  82  years'  growth,  measured 
in  circumference  at  6  feet  irom  the  ground,  on  the  S7th  of  Octoher  1799,  107 
inches,  and  on  the  same  da^r  of  the  same  month  in  1793  it  measured  lOd  incheSi'' 
He  then  states  the  interest  it  paid  to  be  only  about  2  per  cent,  and  says  this  tree 
was  a  sin^plarly  thriving  one.  It  is  evident  that,  with  siU.  this  appearance  of 
thriving,  it  was  on  the  decline.  For  if  we  divide  108,  its  inches  in  circumference, 
by  82,  its  age,  we  find  its  average  annual  increase  had  been  1  inch  and  a-third.  Its 
falling  oflTtu  1  inch  reduced  the  rate  per  cent  of  increase  one-fourth. 

:{:  A  fir  wood,  of  more  than  30  acres,  and  about  30  years  old,  was  lately  valued 
to  be  sold  with  an  estate,  by  several  emine^t  wood-valuers,  without  takix^  into  csn- 
sfideration  its  rate  of  increase.  It  was  then  increasing  af^r  the  rate  of  10  per  cent 
per  annum,  and  probably  would  increase  after  the  tate  of  8  per  cent  on  an  kwettf^ 
ibr  the  next  20  years. 


N  A TU B  JL L;  UJ 8 TO R T.  /!  /  tot 

fthowtlie8aiiiei>articidbi9>wb<mtfi« '^UiUiiot  is  iocMMol  ffom  on*- 

trees  are  constantly  thinned  ont  fourth  to  ooe-tliird  of  their  hdgb^ 

everyfouryean,soastoleaNre4haBt  Tbt  lIMi,  11th;  aad  Ifl^  ti£W 

at  the  distance  «f  oiie4biirtli  i£  Juwr  the  annual  ineraasohihcflesrf 

their  height.  Accordhig  to  tUs«i^  SiK  ift  «ad  40  ibeft  hmg^'irtNl  4be 

ble>  there  will  be  48  trees  lefk  on  an  diflbtence^f  thdr  increase  at.ihe 

acre  when  they  are  120  years  old;  SMMiagiak  .    * 

and  it  seems  generally agraidy  thai  -  Tothesoialdessfieoeedcoaituifiil-^; 

from  40  to  50  full-grown  oak  trees  tifo  statenients»  showing  IheiNfAH' 

are  as  many  as  have  sufficient  room  I|er  of  Aet  contamed  in  Ixdcs  of  diC- 

to  stand  on  an  acre.  ftrebtlanKtbs^wben  thetk«eaiireito^ 

The  7th  table  shows  the  Mttde  >BiU«  old;  hy  irhidh  it  ippeAK" 

particulars  respectinff  trees  whidi  thaity  if  cut  down  at  that  ag^  the 

mcrease  15  incnes  in  height  and^^lf .  bciMSt  Indes  are  not  the  moat  jpro^ 

inch  in  circumference  annually.  fitaole  to  the  growers  of  timber. 

The  8th  table  shows  the  -aame  '  And  I  have  added  the  mixMica 


particulars  respecting  Iraeswfaidi  ofthephntetioosbeforeailiided'tOy 

increase  18  incnes  in lieight  and  4  iddlrraam  on  them. 

inches  in  circumferenoelannually.  Haiii^fiitislied  my  introdofthry 

The  9th  table  shows  the  Wtam.  remiiricsy  I  conclude ;  andipi^'Suv 

particulars  as  table  6»  tip  file,  Minii  •  Toiir  yfry  humble  serfantt^ 

are  28  feet  high;  aflte#iriiichjjte  . -        :   CmMhWM  WAianix. 
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TABLES  RESPECTING  T^B  Gbowth  of  Timbeh. 

Calculation!,  showing  every  fourthyear,  from  12  to  lOOf  the  progressive 
annual  Increase  in  the  Grow  thofIree8,andgradiialDecrease  in  Ui«  Rate 
per  cent  per  annum,  that  the  annual  increase  bears  to  the  whole  Tree. 

The  whole  height  of  the  trees  is  taken  to  the  top  of  the  leading  ahoott 
and  the  girt  in  the  middle ;  but  no  account  is  taken  of  the  lateral 
branches. 

If  trees  increase  12  inches  in  height  and  1  in  circumference  annu* 
ally,  their  increase  will  be  as  undermentioned,  viz. 
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17 
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5 

21 

21 
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24 

3 

1 

6 

0 

25 
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28 
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2 

4 

7 

29 

3| 
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32 

4 

3 

6 

8 

33 

H 
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36 

4i 

5 

0 

9 

37 

^ 
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40 

5 

6 

11 

4 

41 

3J 
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44 

31 

9 

2 
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45 
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48 

6 
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49 
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52 

6§ 

15 
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53 
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7| 
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51 
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4.76 

68 

84 

34 

1 

4 

69 

8i 

35     7     8  11 

1     6    4  11 

449 

72 

9 

40 

6 

0 

73 

^ 

42     2     6    4 

18     6    4 

4^ 

76 

H 

47 

7 

6 

77 

n 

49     6    5     9 

1  10  11     3 

3-98  . 

80 

10 

35 

6 

8 

81 

m 

57     7  11     9 

2     13     9 

3-79 

84 

lOi 

64 

3 

8 

85 

10| 

66    7     7     8 

2    3  11     8 

3-6 

88 

11 

73 

10 

4 

89 

14 

76     5  11     1 

2    7     7    1 

3-4 

92 

11^ 

84 

5 

9 

93 

^n 

87     3     4     0 

2     9    7    0 

3-3 

96 

12 

96 

0 

0 

97 

124 

99     0     4    6 

3    0    4    6 

3-15 

100 

124 

108 

6 

0 

101 

12^ 

111     9     6     8 

3    3     6    8 

3- 

In  Table  X.  of  the  increase  of  a  bole  of  24  feet  in  height,  of  a  tree 
growing  at  the  above-mentioned  rate,  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  con- 
tents at  24}  years  of  age  are  the  same,  and  at  64«  years  nearly  the  same  as 
in  the  above  table,  but  the  contents  of  the  bole  at  all  the  intermediate 
periods  exceed  the  above.  And  a  40'feet  bole  exceeds  the  above  contents 
from  4<4«  years  to  100,  as  may  be  seen  in  table  12.    For  these  reasons 

chiefljT 
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chiefly  I  did  not  tbltik  it 

crease  id  height  tfaat  takei  pUce  ia  treoi  at 

the  kind  of  tree  and  quality  of  the  soil. 

The  increaie  pCT  aent-per  I 
at  the  aams  agei  whether  they  hn»  grown  ftrter  or  elewefi  '■  fmwiJMii 
their  increase  io  hdght  and  thieknen  atmuiUj'  kn  not-  tariad  pa.  iik- 
average.       The  pro^rev  of  tret    ' 
Beets  destroying  their  leavea,  by 
penetrating  into  noxioui  itntti. 
into  calculatiooB.    . 

Calcolations,  Bhowiirg  ^*^  ftnrtti  year,  from  Ifl  to  My.  Ao  n 
annual  Increase  in  the  Orawtb  'Of  Tnei,  and  (Iw  f     ' 


Ilie  whole  hei^  of  the:  treat 'is  taksii.  to  dw.ttWKrftbfc  faadlogj 
shoot,  and  the  p*"*  ">*>»  "^iddla;  but  Jio  accBOPt  ii  taaaaiiiif  th>totwt» 
branches.  ■  ;.     .'.'  ■>■■'<      ■    .  ■•    r'.  i,  iu--^i:  -iii.j'   -U.^  ■   iiM 

If  trees  increase  ei^hteen.inelMa  in  heigfclr  and  twv  iadhM'ib 
ference,  annually,  their  incw^a  twill  b»a»  "*-* -i-^—J  -*- 


TABLE  n. 


ll 

^ 

s 

1 

CantenU. 

y 

t 

5 

Contants. 

One 

,e.rt 

feet. 

i^ 

ft. 

n.  pi. 

feet 

inch. 

ft,  in.  pt.  sd. 

ft.  in 

pt.K,'. 

IS 

IS 

1    6 

13 

19 

Si 

15     10 

0     3 

7     0 

Sfi'5    ,    , 

S4 

4 

n 

85 

5 

3     2     4     0 

0     fi 

4     0 

19'S 

so 

5 

2    6 

IV 

31 

6     0     3     6 

0     9 

9    6 

li.6       " 

Hi 

9 

0     0 

25 

37 

6 

10     3     0     6 

1   a 

0   e 

'  IS- 

S3 

U 

3    6 

!9 

43 

15   10     6     0 

1   1 

0    c 

11- 

32 

21 

4    0 

33 

49 

e 

83     4    B     0 

a  0 

9^ 

3D 

4     6 

37 

55 

9 

38  II     7     6 

1     6 

8-5 

S     0 

41 

61 

10 

44   10     3     6 

3   e 

3     6 

7-6 

S5 

s   e 

45 

67 

59     3  10     0 

3  10 

4     0 

6-9 

19 

49 

73 

le 

76    7     r  0 

4     1 

1     0 

6-3 

Stt 

78 

13 

91 

53 

79 

13 

96  10  11      6 

5     i 

S     fl 

S.8 

56 

S+ 

114 

4    0 

57 

85 

14 

130     6     8     6 

6   a 

8     G 

3-4 

50 

IS 

140 

7     C 

Gl 

91 

15 

147     9     9     0 

B     Q 

S- 

fi* 

flS 

IC 

8     0 

65 

97 

16, 

178     9    4     0 

S     1 

4    0 

4.7 

Explmaiim  of  the  Conslructum    tioniin  thefint  lineof  TdileSL-',! 


of  Tables  t.  and  U. 

T^ender^he  preceding  tables 
easyjll^  he  understood  by  penoiik 
Rot  accustomed  to  calcnlatioiiv  I 
will  stale  the  proce*  of  tha;«p«n- 


The  height  of  the  troa  at  twdiy 

Sa  of  age ia snppoaed  tobe  W 
totbs  top  of  ita^laading ahool^ 
aiMl'Sl  indwa  ia  "cir«ua&nBO»-« 
the  ground :  conae 
thtf  heigbt,  thff  BJtaiMiNait 


._j*iaM 

*illclMV| 
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inches ;— -one-fourth  of  this,  being  doubled  its  age^  its  eonteuts  will  be 

three  iocbesy  is  called  the  girt.  The  eight-fold. 

girt,  being  souared  and  multiplied        Srd.  That  when  a  tree  baa  dou- 

mto  the  height,  gives  one  foot,  one  bled  its  age»  the  annual  growth  will 

inch,  and  six  parts,  for  its  contents,  be  increased  four-fold* 
At  IS  yean  old  the  tree  will  be  19^        4th.  Consequently,  that  when  • 

feet  high,26inches in  circumference  treehas  doubledits  age,  thepropor^ 

at  ^le  ground,  and  13  inches  at  half  tionthat  its  annual  increase  oearato 

theheight;— >one-fourthof  ISgives  the  contents  of  the  whole  tree  ia 

Si  inch  for  the  girt.    This  squared  then  diminished  one-half, 
and  multiplied  into  theheight,  gives        This  last   observation   explains 

one  foot,  five  inches  and  one  part  bow  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  tree, 

for  the  contents.   Deduct  from  this  when  itsage  is  doubled,  the  rate  per 

the  contents  of  the  tree  at  12  years  cent  per  annum  that  its  increase 

of  age,   and  there   remain  three  then  bears  to  the  contents  of  die 

inches  and  seven  parts,  which  is  the  whole  tree  is  diminished  one-half* 
increase  in  the  ISth  year.    Then        ItmaynotbeunusefultoobfMre, 

reduce  the  contents  of  the  tree  when  that  the  rate  per  cent  of  increase  in 

12  years  old,  and  the  increase  in  the  the  last  columns,  is  the  sameits  the 

IStli  year,  each  into  parts,  dividing  rate  per  cent  that  the  increase  •  oi 

the  former  by  the  latter,  and  the  the  tree  that  year  will  pay  for  the 

quotient  will  be  3*76 ;  by  this  num-  money  it  was  worth  the  preceding 

ber  divide  100,  and  the  quotient  is  year. 

26"5,  which  is  the  rate  per  cent  of       In  the  two  preceding  tables  we 

increase  niode  in  the  ISthyear;  con-  find,  that  the  rate  of  increaae  per 

aequently,  whatever  the  tree  might  cent  per  annum  is  the  same  in  bwi, 

be  worth  when  12  years  old,  it  will,  at  the  same  ages,althoughtheqnan- 

at  the  end  of  the  13th  year,  be  im-  tity  of  timber  in  the  second  table  is 

proved  in  value  after  the  rate  of  26^  six  times  as  much  as  in  the  fifst'ta- 

lOf  •  per  cent,  or  in  other  words,  blei  in  trees  of  all  ages ;  ■  therefore, 

that  will  be  the  interest  it  will  have  when  the  age  of  a  tree  is  known, 

paid  that  year  for  the  money  the  the  rate  per  cent  per  annqm  of  its 

tree  was  worth  the  preceding  year,  increase  is  known   on  inspecUng 

At  every  succeeding  period,  both  these  tables,  whether  the  tree  -has 

in  this  table  and  table  I.  the  like  grown  &st  or  slow ;  provided  the 

process  is  gone  through.  growth  of  the  tree  has  been  regular, 

— «—  and  that  it  has  continued  its  usual 

growth. 
Observalions  on  Tables  /.  and  I  J,         And  having  the  age,  girt,  and 

The  preceding  tables  furnish  us  height  of  any  tree  given,  we  can 

with  the  following  useful  informa-  readily  calculate  what  quantity  of 

tion,  viz.  timber  it  will  contiun  at  an^  fiicure 

Ist.  That  all  regular  growing  period,  whilst  it  continues  its  usual 

trees,  measured  as  above,  as  often  rate  of  growth, 
as  their  age  is  increased  one-fourth,        [Mr.  Waistell,  having  made  a[va- 

contain  very  nearly   double  their  riety  of  important  observatiottend 

quantity  of  timber.  calculations,  which  areof  muS  im* 

2nd.    That   when  a   tree   has  port^nce now  that  woodhasbeooime 

so 


I 

Boscarce^anditaoenorniiiiilyhidk  fibmmagi  mMoatSm  nm  m^ 

in  price, says :  ]  Tberiog9obsem$l«  raapmgfjWMtianil  wwMit'MlwuHlfliii'* 

in  the  tnusversejection  oCaitrDHtat  %mmm  artecp  feetiliU  ww ti ^mii' rtw 

its  but-endy  ace  tlie4Mune  in  himbir  deubb  aawa^t  lib«ttttfaiil}>siait ftrt 

as  the  yearsof  itfragid;  andUitiiiiMl  iitf ance;>lgsi.er hwW|  irfkinrfipffia 

ring  being  produced  annually,  .in  liwdadlni]ri»Dioii»orjlasi#i».dli» 

consequence  of  die  jmnualrittngckf  dar:that.lheinb«leanMgpi)attiiiifetlHi 

thesap.    TheringsareiieailycoD^  gfJiaHiii'possnihi  bendjHlifm  <li# 

centric m  trees  thathave ^^WD>in  dkectin^isfatlMi«a»  n  .'io  -J-cM 

the  interior  of  close  diady  woeds^  ^'tNodkialriUnanyigsfiflieiiiinttvte 

but  eccentric  in  otberStbeiog.ofiUf*  poiscsiidhioflifcet»'ttt»>i>ooidyia 

fecent  breadths  on  the  nortbsni  And  iome  idi^Ms^  jHcastaitiiwa  iliscli 

southernsidesofsudhashavegroim  fiisfenAetfhitrfiwissiriaiJVlllMit 

single,  or  in  any  other,  sitaatioii  sisioAttBosedtPiiBcplwihcfadlitiW 

where  thdr  boles  fiaye>  beea  ^bmmA  Mfit nf  ne^ianoUifrftha  ini%  ttaU, 

exposed  to  the  rays  of  4he  iuau  ^bomr^lku  km-Mbitijf^ 

This  differeneeisoecasioaadbf the  wmsjaiiyiinttheiislwdwlt  Ibsalii. 

different  degrees  of  heat  to  Midi  tJMwftsfai  kiHwni>iiiBi||di  mlHUmMf 

thie  opposite,  sides  of.  tipettoUadof  fca<difci)*MHuasrifcrjftiiin  t^m$ 

trees  are  exposed.    And,  mimAi  paiiindiwtttMit>ttqge  aoai  linMiM 

we  find  these  rings  .««e  -aiwajyis  pywiiii  a^ifci  M  il  iiif  i lniiii|MBiHiilli 

broadest  on  that  side «(?tlie.faiQfeJSV  o&tfiftfiitoieraMaiattiM^  m 

stem  most  warmed  tiySfbe  mm  Urn  bdriM^ofttteep^AsiiMsfaK  ttdM 

Hence  we  see  theutilityofwfosiig  iotam)L,"r   rr.    .-'i  'o  hnrh    ^^d^ 

their  boles  as  mochtaspossBdeloIti  "■"  •''    '  ;'.  ?  :<.-> '^.- w 

rays.*     It  is  often  ^aaaii '»;M ^         '   "i!  ■  ■       ■■?'"',■  ?.?■■  i  .■  !,i.'ivffi  • 
stumps  oftrees  thai  have  stood  si»i<  !    ;\-  ^    :  -  ;r. 

gle,  that  they  have  grown  iMarly  Symp^lm  ^  ii^BiM  Akmr^ 
twiceasfastonthesonthenisideaa       wUk  ,^  ^Meih^   in  JiiMim 


on  the  northern,  their  pith  being  so  .  Ufrmm  tk$  nMEii^WKhjgrm^ 

much  nearer  to  the  northern  side.  * .  *¥  f^anfed^  ^f  the  Re^p$  qf 

It  18,  however,  to  be  remarkedy  PUHp  ill^ 
that  the  wood  from  that  side  of  « 

tree  which  has  grown  the' slowest,  TT  Is  wiiTersaDy  known,  Hiat  all 

is  heavier  than  from  the  opposite  X  animals  provfoeror  their  joonff, 

side  which  has  grown  thefittteat,  andthatnumyoftbemttmta£rtlu& 

and  it  is  probably  stronger  in  tin  rndtdal   defirace  ^fnd  -  protection, 

same  degree.  Yet,  whmt  anjr  oi  their  number 

^  It  may  be  worth  the  considera-  are  overtaken  with  calamity,  and 

tion  of  those  who  have  'soutkem  ondile.  to  pomdo  fiir  theoiselves, 

hangsordeclivitiestoplant^wlMiber  tb«rareaauaHyabaOdoQad.b]^  their 

to  plant,  or  rather  leave  the  trees  hi  aelnsh :  companioBst  .to .  d|elr  Ale. 


*  On  a  hot  daj  in  the  middle  of  May,  I  have  obserrad  the 
mometdr  to  rise  and  M  firom  twdve  to  dxteen  dmees,  od  fi 
on  the  sunny  and  shady  ddes  of  the  Mine  tkee,  JllCTWcOU  the^liMSbWrtliF&aatf 
o'clock,  at  which  thne  of  the  day  the  hestis  geanaUy  thag^Nestsst. 
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They  fometimes  join  their  resburoet 
for  the  common  snfety  against  the 
enemy ;  but  they  hate  not  hospi- 
taU  for  the  sick  and  wounded.  In 
the  isieg  of  Mazatlan,  and  on  the 
other  shores  of  America  to  the 
north,  there  is  a  bird,  of  a  size 
and  appearance  somewhat  like 
those  01  a  goose,  and  called  an 
alcatraz.  When  an  alcatraz,  by 
any  accident,  is  confined  to  one 
spot,  and  unable  to  go  in  quest  of 
food,  which  is  chiefly  a  small  fish, 
like  our  sprats,  called  a  sardine^  his 
kind  and  compassionate  associates 
bring  supplies  to  him,  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  greatest  abundance. 
The  Indians  perceiving  this,  are  at 
great  pains  to  catch  ah  alcatraz,  and 
tether  it  to  a  tree  or  a  stake,  that 
they  may  share  in  the  liberal  sup- 
plies of  sardines  with  which  his 
table  is  constantly  furnished.  In 
the  island  of  St.  Roque,  on  the 
west  coast  of  California,  the  Spa« 
niards  of  this  expedition  found  an 
alcatraz  with  its  wing  broken,  at- 
tached with  a  small  cord  by  the 
foot  to  the  branch  of  a  tree,  and  a 
great  heap  of  sardines  close  by  it. 


Curious  Particulars  relative  to  the 

Stork. 

[FromMacgiirs  Travels  itiTurkey, 

3fc.} 

THE  stork,  which  abounds  in 
Turkey,  >  destroys  the  locusts 
in  great  quantities.  These  birds  are 
great  favourites  with  the  Maho- 
metans. They  build  their  nests  in 
the  roofs  of  their  houses,  or  in 
high  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
their  villages,  where  they  remain 
qiitte  tame>  and  free  from  molesta^ 


tion.  They  live  upon  Termin  and 
reptiles,  and  destroy  snakes  innu- 
merable. In  shape  and  sise.  they 
resemble  a  heron ;  the  legs  and  the 
beak  are  red  and  very  long;  the 
body  and  neck  pure  white,  and 
the  wings  jet  black ;  notwithataDd- 
ing  this,  they  appear  very  u^y 
birds.  Thj^  p^y  an  annual  visit  to 
Turkey.  They  arrive  in  vast  num- 
bers about  the  middle  of  Marchi 
and  always  in  the  night.  They  ar- 
range their  progress  very  ayafce- 
matically.  They  send  forward  theur 
scouts,  who  make  their'  appear- 
ance a  day  or  two  before  the  grand 
army,  and  then  return  to  give 
in  Uieir  report;  afler  which  the 
whole  body  advances,  and  on  its 
passage,  leaves,,  during  the  night, 
its  detachments  :to  garrison  the 
different  towns  and  villages  on  their 
way.  Early  in  Octdber,;  they 
take  their  departure  in  the  same 
manner,  so  that  no  one  can  tell 
from  whence  they  ccmie,  or  whi- 
ther they  go.  They  are  known  in 
the  night  time  to  leave  all  the  vil- 
lages, and  have  been  seen  in  the 
air  like  immense  clouds.  They 
leave  none  behind  but  those  whO| 
from  infirmity  or  accident,  are  un- 
able to  fly.  A  person  who,  at  the 
season  of  their  departure,  was  in 
the  habit  of  coming  from  the  inte« 
rior,  told  me,  that,  on  his  journey 
the  year  preceding,  he  had  seen 
thousands  and  hundreds  of  thou* 
sands  of  them  near  the  banks  of  a 
river,  and  that  they  annually  as- 
semble there ;  and  when  the  general 
sees  that  his  whole  army.is.collecl- 
cd,  he  at  a  given  moment  sets  them 
in  motion,  leaving  a  detachment, no 
doubt,  to  bring  up  the  stragglers* 


Jufy 
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Jii/5f24.<-*La8tweektwoliuF8tof  >  After  •standing  to  ladi  -ai  -htft. 

bees  Monging  to  William  Helling-  somfe  ^me,  we  continue  our  waiftt 

worthy  Esq.  of  Sy denhana,  swarmed  and^ad  nearly  readbed  thegate  tlM 

at  one  time,  and  aKgfated  on  a  tree»  led  into  the  next  meadowi  wlicn^e 

where  they  cordially  remained  ibr  oanBa<  raoning  aA»r  ns  the  tinrd 

some  time,  till  at  last  tliey  went  off  tune,  aad  seemed  yet  moreeamesl^ 

together  for  about  the  distance  <lf  a  if  possible^  -  than  <  before.    I  -  tbeil 

mile,  and,   being  foUowsd,  were  deteeminiBdtoendes^mrtodiscovor 

found  upon  an  old  hive,  sitting  on  the  iiiotiTe>Krsiiclii'4uigQlarbetaN 

opposite  sides  in  separate  conimari  viour :  .i  followed  the  eire  towwit 

nities.  Theywere  then  put  into  two  tfae-.brook ;  seeing  me  adnmcef  she 

different  ones,  but  not  liking  their  lanas  tet^aa  she  wm  M%^'  loddng^ 

separation,  they  again  joioed,  and  behind  her  leveral  timtat  wbmint§ 

now  live  all  in  one  hiTe»  seemingly  eame  toUiebrooky  sbe^MriBped  oMf 

in  the  greatest  harmony.         . .  .ti  thei|dge  of  a  billodc  into  tbo  wiMrV 

-...  looked  up  in  my  iace»  and'ttf  sejgj 

—  '■■   '  n  r  ■•     ,1  .-  V  with* the  moat  rignificaBt  tmB^^ 

'I  orarheardlromaqQadriip^^jHiite 

Farther  Instances  of  Reastm  m^d  of  my  sofprisOy-wben,  ok^  1ooUh| 

Moral  Sentiment,  or.Sennfliimi  mtoite  atrean^.  I  sawjbBr^hlmK 

in  the  inferior  Animals^  :.,  itaniUDgcloseandsrdi^iabHeiilllif 

.,         .;  L  "  the  wascnnearly  o«to:iCsiioolb  /# 

The   following  Temailodile  oc^'  mitaiitly  drewJt  osrt^  wUmi  tMKhHt 

currence  is  given  on  the  aiithorit;f  amthec  .began  .to  fiek,  and  gMi^'to 

of  Mr.  J.  Collett,  of  Evesbamy  stscfe^aind^ looking^  np.to  BBOt'iittf 

Worcestershire  :-^^me timesinito^  tared  JMfaial  sooSda -vary 4iftnHf 

I  wns  walking  with  a  lady  throuab  from :Uiote. she  had. uttered  befiMtif 

some  meadows  between  two  *ytU  and  evidently  eKpresJBiDg  aatiiiko*'* 

lages,  of  the  names  of  Upper  and  tion  and  pleasure*    I  needed  lut' 

Lower  Slaughter,  in  -the  county  of  those  thanlo,  for  I  jieverperfimned- 

Gloucester ;  the  path  lay   withinr  one  action  in  my  life  that  gave  v» 

about  one  hundred  yards  of  a  small  ttmre  unmixed  pleasufe,nordiderar 

brook.      Many  ewes  and  lambs  brute  appear  more  grateful.  • 
were  in  the  meadow  :*  we  wore  .-        -    ^ 

about  half-way  over  it,  when  a  ewe  '   ' 

came  up  to  us  and  bleated  very        The  following  curious  .story^  or, 

loudly,  looking  up  in  my  face;  and  oneedote  of  a  oat,  is  authentioated' . 

then  ran  off  towards  the  brook.  •  l  by  a  person  of  undoubted  Teracttyy 

ctfuld  not  help  remarking  this  ex-  residing  within  less  than  three  mUea 

traordinary  behaviour,  but  my  at*  of  London,   to  whom'  the  aninuif 

tention    was   particularly   roused  belonged  :«^The  cat  was,  of  wUl 

when  she  repeated  it ;  and^  bleat-  the  connoisseurs  in  xats  caft  the 

ing  loudci%  seemed  to  wish  to  signify  Persian  breed ;  that  is  to  say,  short 

something  in  particular:  she  then'  in  the  body,  but  high  on  the  Im. 

ran  off  as  before  in  the  same  direc-  It  was  a  sensible  and  a.reaiafkwqt, 

tion,  repeatedly  looking  behind  her  playful  creature.    Its  master  ^»aa 

till  she  reached  the  brook,  where  wont  to  cares^  it  very  orach,  and 

she  stood  still.  feed  it  with  too  great  a  proportion 

of' 
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of  the  crcfam  allotted  for  breakfai t  **  A  MIDST  the  maxims^  «n 
and  tcB,  for  which  he  dow  and  then  xV  almost  univerMl  appKca-i 
got  heartily  scolded.  Whether  from  tion,  to  be  met  with  in  the  writ- 
grateful  attachment,  or  by  way  of  ingt  both  of  Hanrey  and  Linnseua^ 
soliciting  more  cream,  it  would  sit  the  following  is  one  of  themoet  pro* 
down  for  hours  on  the  table  on  minent— Omne  virmm  ex  ooo.— It  ii 
which  he  was  writing,  and  now  and  indeed  the  very  basis  of  the  sexual 
then  amuse  itself  by  catching  at  the  system,  it  has  been  propounded  |n 
pen,  as  it  moved,  with  which  he  erery  age  in  which  such  a  system 
wrote.  One  of  her  kittens  died :  has  been  taught,  and  is  altofjether 
it  was  the  winter  season.  The  as  applicable  to  plants  as  to  animals, 
man's  wife,  with  himself,  was  sitting  For  although  in  both  we  meet  with 
by  the  fire,  when  in  comes  the  cat,  occasional  mstances  of  propaeatioii 
following  the  maid,  when  she  open*  by  other  means,  by  buds  and  Dulbs^ 
ed  the  door,  with  her  dead  kitten  by  slips  and  cuttings,  theezceptiona 
in  her  mouth.  She  laid  it  down  are  either  so  few  or  so  irrelerant, 
close  by  her  mistress's  feet,  mewed  as  rather  to  confirm  the  general  rule 
piteousiy,  and  gently  pushed  her  than  to  subvert  it,  and  to  evince  a 
mistress  s  legs  with  her  head,  evi-  double  or  triple  mode  of  increase, 
dently  imploring  her  to  restore  the  than  to  oppose  the  generation  of 
kitten  to  life.  She  had  conceived  eggs  as  the  common  mode, 
an  idea  that  the  lady  could  do  *<  The  e^g  of  the  plant  is  its  seed, 
something  for  the  kitten  that  she  The  seed  u  sometimes  naked,  but 
could  not  do  herself.  There  is  not  more  generally  covered  with  a  peri« 
a  doubt  but  the  more  sagacious  carp,  whence  plants  become  nato* 
animals  of  the  domesticated  kind  rally  divided  into  the  two  grand 
have  some  notions  of  men,  similar  classes  of  gymnospermous,anaagio« 
to  what  men  have  of  invisible  and  spermous.  The  pericarp  is  of  van- 
intelligent  powers.  To  the  inferior  ous  forms  and  structures ;  and  of 
animals  man  is  a  god.  It  is  affirmed  these  the  more  common  are  the  le« 
by  some,  that  the  feline  race  is  in-  gume,  silique,  or  silicic,  being  mew 
capable  of  gratitude,  or  any  social  ly  varieties  of  what,  among  our- 
virtue.  They  are  rapacious,  it  is  selves,  is  denominated  in  popular 
true ;  but  not  altogetner  unsocial,  langui^e  cod  or  pod ;  the  lomenty 
Were  a  dozen  of  rooms  open  to  which  is  a  kind  of  pod  not  so  fire- 
them,  they  would  sit  down  in  that  quent  as  either  of  the  former,  bat  of 
which  has  company  in  it,  and  that  which  we  have  an  instance  in  s 
too  very  near  the  company.  plant  well  known  to  most  of  as, 

the  c€usia fistula  of  Linnssus,  or  liio 

catsiqfistiUaris  of  the  dispensatories; 

Of  the  General  Structure  and  Phy^  the  pome,  or  core-apple,  of  which 

siotogy  of  Plants  compared  'voUh  we  have  instances  in  the  common 

Animals.  apple,  and  the  orange ;  the  drupef 

or  stone-apple,  instances  of  wbidi 

[Front   Mr.  Good's   Anniversary  occur  to  us  in  the  plum,  cherry,  and 

Oration  delivered  be/ore  the  Me*  almond ;  the  glume  or  chaff;  the 

dical  Society  of  London."]  berry ;  the  acinus  or  conglomerate 

hetrfp 
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berry,  as  in  the  rasp ;  the  nut ;  and  the  true  punctum  saUtns  of  vegeiBf' 

the  capsule.  ble  life,  and  to  this  the  cotyledon  it 

*<  Stripping  off  this  outer  cover-  subservient.    The  corcle consists  of 

ing,  we  tind  the  seed  to  consist  in-  two  parts,  an  ascetiding  aad  a  de- 

ternally  of  a  corculunty  corcle,  or  scending ;  the  fqnner  called  its  plii^ 

little  heart,  and  externally  of  a  pa^  mule,  which  gives^fairth  to  the  trunk 

renchymatous  substance,  surround-  and  branches,  the  latter,  denoroi- 

ed  with  a  double  integument,  some-  nated  its  rostel,  which  gives  birth  to 

times  single,  sometimes  bifid,  and  the  roob  and  radicles.     The  posi^ 

sometimes  more  than   bifid;   and  tion  of  the  corcl^  in  the  seed.is  al- 

hence  denominated  monocotyledo-  ways  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hUUm  or 

nous,  dicotyledonous,  polecotyle-  eye^which  isa  cicatrix  or  umbilicua 

douous.   It  was  very  generally  sup-  remaining  after  the  separation  of  the 

posed  formerly,  and  is  still  supposed  funis  or  umbilical  cord   from  the 

by  some  botanists,  that  the  seeds  of  pericarp  to  which  the  seed  has  here* 

various  orders  of  plants,   as   the  by  been  attached.  The  first  radicle 

mosses,  fungi,  and  algae,  are  acoty-  or  germinating  branch  of  the  rosit^ 

ledonous,  or  totally  destitute  of  a  uniformly  elongates,   and   pusher 

cotyledon  of  any  kind.       But  as  into  the  earth,  before  the  plumule 

many,  perhaps  most  plants  of  this  evinces  any  change ;  liko  the  coty- 

kind,  have  of  late  been  discovered  ledon,  the  radicles  consist  dtiefly 

to  possess  such  parenchyma,   we  of  lymphatics  and  aic-vessielstwhidk 

have  great  reasons  to  believe  that  serve  to  separate  the  water  from 

this  organ  is   universal,  and  that  the  soil,  in  order  that  the  oxygen 

there  is  no  such  thing  as  anacotyle-  may  be  separated  from  the.water. 
donous  seed  in  the  whole  vegetable        «  Hence  originates  the  root,  un- 

kingdom.    In  reality  the  cotyledon  questionably  the  most  important 

appears  absolutely  necessary  for  the  part  of  the  plant,  and  which  insome 

germination  and  future  growth  of  sense  may  be  regarded  as  the  plant 

the  seed,  and  may  hence  be  deno-  itself:  for  if  every  other  part  of 

minated  its  lungs    or    placentule.  the  plant  be  destroyed,  and  the  root 

Like  the  perfect  plant,  it  possesses  remain  uninjured,  this  organ  will 

lymphaticsand air-vessels.  Through  regerminate,and  the  wholeplant  be 

the  former  of  these  it  absorbs  the  renewed  ;  but  if  the  root  perish, 

moisture  of  the  soil  into  which  it  the  plant  becomes  lost  irrecover- 

is  plunged,  decomposes  a  part  of  it  ably.    Yet  there  are  various  phe- 

into  its  elementary  principles,  and  nomena  in  vegetable  life  that  mani- 

conducts  those  principles  together  fest  a  smaller  difference  in  the  na- 

with  the  undecomposed  water  to  ture  of  the  root  and  the  trunk,  than 

the  corcle,  which  becomes  stimu-  we  should  at  first  be  induced  to  sup- 

lated  to  the  process  of  germination  pose ;   for  in  several  species,  and 

by  the  oxygen  thus  set  at  liberty;  especially  those  of  the  prunus  and 

while  through  the  latter  it  breathes  salix  tribes,  if  the  stem  branches  be 

forthitsexcessof  oxygen,  together  bent  down  to  the  earth,  plunged 

with  a  considerable  portion  of  car-  into  it,  and  continued  in  this  situa- 

bonic  acid,  and  hydrogen  gases,  tion  for  afew  months,  these  branches 

and  generally  some  portion  of  azot.  will  throw  forth  radicles;  and  ifV- 

**  It  is  the  corcle,  theD|  which  is  after  this,  the  original  root  be  dug 

up, 
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up,  and  suffered  to  ascend  into  the 
air,  so  that  the  whole  plant  becomes 
completely  inverted,  the  original 
root  will  throw  forth  stem-branches 
find  bear  the  wild  fruit  peculiar  to 
its  tribe.  The  rhizophora^  mangle 
or  mangrove- tree,  grows  naturally 
in  this  manner ;  for  its  stem- 
branches,  having  reached  a  certain 
perpendicular  height,  bend  down- 
wards of  their  own  accord,  and 
throw  forth  root-branches  into  the 
soil,  from  which  new  trunks  arise, 
so  that  it  is  not  uncommon,  in  some 
parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  to  meet 
with  a  single  tree  of  this  species  co- 
Tcyring  the  oozy  waters  in  which  it 
grows,  with  a  rarest  of  half  a  mile 
in  length. 

<<  The  solid  parts  of  the  trunk  of 
the  plant  consists  ofcortexy  cuticle, 
or  outer  bark ;  iibery  cutis  or  inner 
bark;    alburnum,   or    soft  wood; 
lignum,  or  hard  wood;  and  medulUiy 
or  pith.   Linnceus  gave  the  name  of 
medulla  to  the  pith  of  plants,  upon 
a  supposition  that  it  had  a  near  re- 
semblance to  the  medulla  spinalis  of 
quadrupeds.     A  closer  investiga- 
tion, however,    has  since  proved 
that  this  resemblance  is  very  faint, 
and  that  the  pith  or  medulla  of 
vegetables  consists  of  nothing  more 
than  a  mere  spongy  cellular  sub- 
stance, forming  indeed  an  admirable 
reservoir  for  moisture,  and  hence  of 
the  utmost  importance  to    young 
plants,  which,   in  consequence  of 
their  want  of  leaves  and  branches, 
whose  surfaces  are  covered  with  the 
bibulous   mouths   of  innumerable 
lymphatics,    would    otherwise  be 
frequently  in  danger  of  perishing 
through    absolute    drought;    but 
gradually  of  less  use  as  the  plant 
advances  in  age,  and  becomes  pos- 
sessed of  these  ornamental  appen- 
dages ;  and  hence,  except  in  a  few 


iostonoes,  annually  encroached  up« 
on,  and  at  length  totally  obliterated 
by  the  surrounding  lignum. 

**  All  these  lie  in  concentric  cir- 
cles ;  and  tlie  trunk  enlarges,  by 
the  formation  of  anew  liber  or  inner 
bark  every  year ;  the  whole  of  the 
liber  of  one  year,  excepting  indeed 
its  outermost  layer,  wmch  la  trans- 
formed into  cortex,  becoming  the 
alburnum  of  the  next,  and  the  al- 
burnum becoming  the  b'gnum.— 
Whence  it  is  obvious  that  a  mark  of 
any  kind,   which   has  penetrated 
through  the  outer  into  the  inner 
bark,  must  in  a  long  process  of 
years  be  comparatively  transferred 
to  the  central  parts  of  the  trunk ; 
on  which  account  we  often  find  in 
felling  trees  of  great  longevity*  as 
the  oak  for  example,  the  date  of 
very  remote  national  eras,  and  the 
initials  of  monarchs,  who  flourished 
in  very  early  periods  of  our  national 
history,  stamped  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  timber  on  its  being  subdi- 
vided. 

<<  As  the  series  of  concentric 
circles,  moreover,  produced  by  the 
growth  of  every  year,  are  still  visi- 
ble afler  the  conversion  of  every 
other  part  into  lignum,  or  hard 
wood,  we  can  trace  the  age  of  a 
tree,  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
certainty,  by  allowing  a  year  for 
every  outer  circle,  and  about  two 
.or  three  years  for  the  complete  lig- 
nification  of  the  innermost. 

'^  Independently  of  these  more 
solid  parts  of  the  trunk  or  stem,  we 
generally  meet  with  some  portion  of 
parenchyma  and  cellular  substance, 
and  always  with  the  different  sys- 
tems of  vegetable  vessels  disposed 
in  one  common  and  uniform  ar- 
rangement. The  lower  orders  of 
plants,  indeed,  such  as  the  annuals 
and  biennials,  consist  almost  exclu- 
sively 

II 


aiveljit  of  pairencbjfsna  or  ceUolM  ba  often;  s^BttiirMii  mat  Oi«e  Inr 

substonce,  with  an  inner  and  oolav  mmlyt  tlr^ipiago  w  :;tiha  oatidt 

barky  and  the  rpgpective  vesaelt  oif  with,  a  delieate  hand^^and  then  tob* 

the  vegetable  system.  jecting  it  fo  a  miergscope  f  apdia 

*<  These  vessels  are  adducent  and  the  coiusa  oC  the  ^xfMvmation  in» 

reducent,orarteriesandveins»pneai  are  also  iraqaeAlly.  iriblOita  jUaaa 


matic  or  air-vessels>  and  lympha?t    theemtj^oe^a^raeti 

tics.    The  lymphatics  lie  immedn    vUvest  bj  the  aotion  of/frhkh  ^ht 

ately  under  the  cuticle  and  in  tba    aperturee  of^  Aierlyi|ipha4i«a  ali 

cuticle.    They  anastomose  indifw    QomnvKilyfouAd^flMQa^  W^$^a 

ferent  ways  through  theirminutein*    the  other  •jsteaM  a£vegQlii>la;Vaa4 

termediate  brancheai  and,  by  sUfn    selsposaesalbeMVBaQiadiiintoiiM 

rounding  the  aperturee  of  the  cn<«    hare  not  been  able  lo  deimvna  diH 

ticle,  perform  the  alternating  eeo«^    cisiyidyi  fhefoUowingaapariiiieiit^ 

nomy  of  inhalation  and  eahabtietttf    hoiwver*  should  Xjadnca  us  t%M$^ 

Their  direction  varies  in  diSarant    olode  tbai  tbqr  dOt    IfwelAtoMNi 

species  of  plants,  but  is  alwi^s  iini«t   stem  of  a  coinoiQii  bakaninebior^tf 

form  in  the  same  species.  . :  ;   vartolft  othmr  jp^bMPktff  and  flitt  it  .hftn 

<<  Immediately  below  these.  Utt   risoAtaUy  al  4la  lower  :aiwl|;aM[ 

the  adducent  vessels,  or  arteries:    plnnga  it,  so  jQOt»  ■into»4eoactiiaia 

they  are  the  largest  of  all  the  to*    of  'Sraail:«mid»  'Orai^.  othfT  «ia 

getable  vessels,  rise  immediatdy    lonred  AaUi.viaabattimiMralhet 

from  the  root,  and  commimioatft   the  arlarijes  orjiJiriiicent  fdHeli,  a^ 

nutriment  in  a  perpendicular  direcA  also  ibe  air  ve»iiell» ,  will  lieaeiMi 

tion :  and  when  the  stem  of  a  plaafe   SUadoriiActftdJty-aa  efciipiptipa 

is  cut  horizontally,  they  iastantljT'   of  the  oeloQre4Ji()!ao^iifatfli  thai 

appear  in  circles.    Interior  to  theaO)   the  veins,  or  redoeeai  vei#^  #91 

lie  the  reducent  vessels  or  v^ins;    not  become  $Ued;  ^>O0nnia!e!ri9Y 

which  are  softer,  more  numerous^   cing.att obsMtcleiin thjs djifftQlion,lflr 

and  more  minute  than  the  arterieaa   ther  asc^at  ef  the  .Qoloamd.ftaidM 

and  in  young  shoots  run  down    But  if  we  Insert;  the  stem,,  and. ift 

through  the  cellular  texture  and  the   like  manner  cut  horixointalijr  the  e:(*^ 

pith.      Between  the   arteries  and    Iremity  which  till  miw.  wap  ^uppOjiCH 

veins  are  situated  the  air*vess.els,i    inost,  and  plnqgo  it  fo.onli  ii|tOlbi|| 

which   are   delicate  membranoua    same  fluid,  we:ahatt  tbo9.MraeiV# 

tubes  stretching  in  a  spiral  direct,    that  the  veins  will  bjeciOipilllijjeiQteds 

tion,   the  folds   being  someiimet    or  suibr  the  fluid  to .  a90eDdi  bqH 

close  to  each  other,  and  somedmea    that  the  arteriee  w))iais)t<9,.prpmgi 

more  distant,  but  generaUy  grow*    clear^  the  same  Und  of  qbMaol% 

ing  thicker  towards  the  root^  and   ie  the  coarse  of  the  arterie«  v;  thisi 

especially  in  ligneous  plants.  These   direction,  whiph  wat  pjcoved  ta  aaiH 

vessels  fdso  are  very  minute,  and  ist  in  the  veins  iouthe  oppoH^  4ifh 

according  to  numerous  observatioaa    rectiim;  and  whidi  reverse  pbrta- 

of  Had  wig  made  with  the  micro*;   cles  we  can  scarcely  ascribe  to  any 

scope,  seldom  exceed  a  290th  part   other,  cause  than  the  eauRtaoCiaHM 

of  a  line,  or  a  3,000th  part  of  an    valves.  ;,  \: .  "^ 

inch  in  diameter.  <<  By  tliia  double  la^.bf  aamellii 

<<  The  lymphatics  ti;f  a  plant  vamji  mcareoijcr,. .  pnMwmJ  g/.m^-^ff^ 

VOL.  L.  H  ttta 
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site  power,  and  acting  in  an  oppo- 
•ite  direction,  the  one  toconvey  the 
sap  or  vegetable  blood  forwards, 
and  the  other  to  bring  it  back- 
wards, we  are  able  very  sufficiently 
to  establish  the  phenomenon  of  a 
circulatory  system :  and,  according 
to  several  of  the  experiments  of  M. 
Wildenow,  it  seems  probable  that 
thiscirculatorysystem  is  maintained 
by  the  projectile  force  of  a  regular 
and  alternate  contraction  and  dila- 
tation of  the  vegetable  vessels.  Yet 
the  great  minuteness  of  these  ves- 
sels must  ever  render  it  extremely 
difficult  to  obtain  any  thing  like 
absolute  certainty  upon  this  sub- 
ject. Even  in  the  most  perfectly 
established  circulatory  systems  of 
animals,  in  man  himself,  it  is  not 
once  in  five  hundred  instances,  that 
we  are  able  to  acquire  any  palpable 
proof  of  such  a  fact :  we  are  po- 
sitive of  the  existence  of  an  alter* 
nating  systole  and  diastole  in  the 
larger  arteries,  because  their  pul- 
sation gives  proof  of  it  to  the  fin- 
ger; but  throughout  all  the  minu- 
ter arteries,  which  are  infinitely 
more  numerous,  we  reason  rather 
than  perceive,  we  infer  a  similarity 
of  action,  because  from  mere  ana- 
logy, we  ascribe  a  similarity  of 
power.  How  much  less  then  ought 
we  to  expect  any  full  demonstration 
of  this  point  in  the  vessels  of  vege- 
tables, in  every  instance  so  much 
more  minute  than  those  of  the  more 
perfect  animals,  and  seldom  exceed- 
ing, as  1  have  already  observed,  a 
three-thousandth  part  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  1 


*<  In  fine,  the  great  mass  of  the 
facts  and  phenomena  of  vegetable 
life  has  so  close  a  resemblance  and 
parallelism  to  the  facts  and  pheno- 


mena of  animal  life,  if  we  except 
those  which  relate  to  the  rational 
and  immortal  mind,  with  which  I 
have  no  concern  at  present  asi  clear- 
ly to  indicate  the  application  of 
one  common  system  to  both,  as  far 
as  one  common  system  can  be  made 
to  apply ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  to 
demonstrate  one  common  deriva- 
tion from  one  common  and  almighty 
cause.  And  having  thua  far  sub- 
mitted to  your  attention  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  eencral  structure  of  ve- 
getables, 1  shall  now  proceed  to 
point  out  a  few  of  their  reaem- 
blances  to  the  economy  or  habits  of 
animals,  and  shall  endeavour  to  se- 
lect those  which  are  either  most 
curious  or  most  prominent. 

<<  Plants  then,  like  animals,  are 
propagated  by  sexual  connexioor 
This,  which,  as  an  opinion,  was 
entertained  by  Aristotle,  and,  as  a 
doctrine,  studied  and  taught  still 
earlier,  by  Empedocles  and  Theo- 
phrastus,  is  in  the  present  dav  a 
positionincontrovertiblyestablished 
by  the  discoveries  of  Zaluzianski, 
the  still  more  accurate  observations 
of  Linnaeus,  and  the  concurrent  la* 
hours  of  a  host  of  later  botanists 
who  have  pursued  their  footsteps. 
And  although  among  vegetables  wer 
meet  with  a  few  instances  of  propa- 
gation by  other  means,  as,  for  in- 
stance, by  slips  and  o&ets,  or  by 
buds  and  bulbs,  the  parallelism,  in- 
stead of  being  hereby  diminished, 
is  only  drawn  the  closer ;  for  we 
meet  with  just  as  many  instances  of 
the  same  varieties  of  propagation 
among  animals.  Thus  the  hydra, 
or  polype,  as  it  is  more  generally 
called,  the  asterias,  and  several  spe- 
cies of  the  leech,  as  the  hirudo  vi- 
ridiSf  for  example,  are  uniformljr 
propagated  by  lateral  sections,  or 
instmcttve  slips  or  ofiets;  -while 
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almost  every  genus  of  zoophytic 
worms  is  only  capable  of  increase 
by  buds,  bulbs,  or  knobs. 

**  The  blood  of  plants,  like  that 
of  animals,  instead  of  being  simple 
is  compound,  and  consists  of  a  great 
multitude  of  compacter  corpuscles, 
globules,  for  the  most  part,  but  not 
always  globules,  floating  in  a  looser 
and  almost  diaphanous  fluid.  From 
this  common  current  of  vitality, 
plants,  like  animals,  secrete  a  varie- 
ty of  substances  of  different  and 
frequently  of  opposite  powers  and 
qualities, — substancesnutritive,me- 
dicinal,  or  destructive.  And  as  in 
animal  life,  so  also  in  vegetable^  U  is 
often  observed,  that  the  very  same 
tribe,  or  even  individual,  that  in 
some  of  its  organs  secretes  a  whole- 
some aliment,  in  other  organs  se- 
cretes a  deadly  poison.  As  the  vi- 
per pours  into  the  reservoir  situated 
at  the  bottom  of  his  hollow  tusk  a 
fluid  fatal  to  other  animals,  while  in 
the  general  substance  of  his  body 
he  offers  us  not  only  a  healthful 
nutriment,  but,  in  some  sort,  an 
antidote  for  the  venom  of  his  jaw  : 
so  the  jatropha  manihot,  or  Indian 
cassava,  secretes  a  juice  extremely 
poisonous  in  its  root, while  its  leaves 
are  regarded  as  a  common  esculent 
in  the  country,  and  are  eaten  like 
spinach-leaves  among  ourselves. 

**  In  like  manner  the  amr/rist  in 
one  of  its  species,  offers  the  balm« 
of-Gilead  tree,  in  another  the  gum- 
elemi  tree,  and  in  a  third  the  poi- 
son-ash. It  is  from  a  fourth  spe- 
cies of  this  genus,  I  will  just  ob- 
serve, as  I  pass  along,  in  order 
the  more  completely  to  familiarize 
it  to  us,  that  we  obtain  that  beau- 
tiful plant,  which,  under  the  name 
of  rose-wood,  is  now  so  great  a 
favourite  in  our  drawing-rooms. 

**  The  mimosa  nilotica,  or  gum- 


arabic  tree,  is  a  rich  instance  in 
proof  of  the  same  observation.  Its 
coot  throws  forth  a  fluid  that  smells 
as  offensively  as  asafoetida;  the  juice 
of  its  stem  is  severely  sour  and  as- 
tringent ;  the  secernents  of  its  cutis 
exude  a  sweet  saccharine,  nutritive 
gum,  the  common  gum-arabic  of 
the  shops,  and  its  flowers  diffuse  a 
highly  fragrant  and  regaling  odour. 

**  But  perhaps  the  iaurus^  as  a 
genus,  offers  us  the  most  extensive 
variety  of  substances  of  different 
qualities.  This  elegant  plant,  in 
one  of  its  species,  gives  us  the  cin- 
namon-tree ;  in  another,  the  cassia, 
or  wild  cinnamon ;  in  a  third,  the 
camphor-tree ;  in  a  fourth,  the  alli- 
gator-pear ;  in  a  fifth,  the  sassafras; 
in  a  sixth,  a  sort  of  gum-Benjamin, 
though  not  the  real  gum- Benjamin, 
which  is  a  styrax ;  while  in  a  se- 
venth, the  L.  caustica,  it  exhibits  a 
tree  with  the  sap  as  poisonous  as 
that  of  the  manchineei. 

*<  And  truly  extraordinary  Is  it, 
and  highly  worthy  of  notice,  that 
various  plants,  or  juices  of  plants, 
which  are  fatally  poisonous  to  some 
animals,  may  not  only  be  eaten  with 
impunity  by  others,  but  will  afford 
them  a  sound  and  wholesome  nu- 
triment. How  numerous  are  the 
insect  tribes  that  feed  and  fatten  on 
all  the  species  of  ewphorbioy  or 
noxious  spurge  !  The  dhanesuj  or 
Indian  buceros,  feeds  to  excess  on 
the  colubrina  or  nux  vomica  $  and 
the  land-crab  on  the  berries  of  the 
^i/T^man^  or  manchineei -tree.  The 
leaves  of  the  kalmia  latifolia  are 
feasted  upon  by  the  deer,  and  the 
round-horned  elk,  but  are  mortally 
poisonous  to  sheep,  to  horned  cat- 
tle, to  horses,  and  to  man.  The 
bee  extracts  honey,  without  injury, 
from  its  nectary,  but  the  man  wha 
partakes  of  that  honey  after  it  is 
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deposited  io  the  hive-cells,  fieillB  a  firtt  poet  and  natural  phiionpfaor 

victim  to  hig  repast.    Some  very  of  ancient  RomCi  an  observatton^' 

singular  cases  in  proof  of  this  asser-  too,  made  in  the  contemplatioa  vff 

tion  occurred  at   Philadelphia  no  this  very  fact,—- 

longer  ago  than  the  jear  1790,  in  <  Tantaqua  in  his  rebus  distontia,  difl^* 

the  autumn  and  winter  of  which  an  ritasque  eat, 

extensive  mortality  was  produced  Ut  quod  aliis  dbus  est,  aliis  fiui 

amongst  those  who  had  partaken  of  venenum.* 

the  honey  that  had  been  collected  in  **  Animals,  as  we  all  know, 

the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia,  liable  to  a  great  variety  of  dtsemi ; 

or  had  feasted  on   the   common  so,  too,  are  vegetables ;  to  diaeasci 

American  pheasant,   or  pinnated  as  numerous,  as  varied,  and  m  fcr> 

grous,  as  we  call  it  in  our  country,  tal ;  to  diseases  epidemic,  ettdemicy 

The   attention  of  the  American  sporadic ;  to  scabies,  pernio^  olooy 

government  was  excited  by  the  ge-  gangrene ;  to  polysarcia,  alrophyv 

neral  distress,a  minute  examination  and,  above  alt,  to   inverroiaation. 

into  the  cause  of  the  mortality  en-  Whatever,  in  fine,  be  the  systeiiLiif 

sued,  and  it  was  satisfactorily  ascer-  nosology  to  which  we  are  attadmd^ 

tained  that  the  honey   had  been  to  Sauvage*s,  Vogel'St  or  GuUenfSf 


chiefly  extracted  from  the  flowers  of  k  is  impossible  for  ua  to  put 

the  kalmia  latifoliay  and  that  the  hand  upon  an v  one  class  or  cedar  of 

pheasants  which  proved  thus  poi-  diseases  which  they  describe^  triUn 

sonous  had  fed  harmlessly  on  its  out  putting  our  hand  at  the 


leaves.  In  consequence  of  which  a  time  upon  some  disease  to  wUdh 

public   proclamation   was  issued,  plants  are  subject  in  common  irilk 

prohibiting  the  use  of  the  pheasant  animals.    A  simple,  suecioett  and 

as  a  food  for  that  season.    The  ac-  perspicuous    vegetable    aoaologiy 

count  is  given  in  detail  in  the  fifth  would,  indeed,  be  a  prodactioii  off 

volume  of  the  American  Philoso-  no  small  valoe  to  the  worldn    BL 

phical  Transactions,  by  that  very  Wildenow  has  done  muck  towarda 

accurate  and  excellent  physiologist  putting  us  into  possession  of  aacha 

Dr.  Barton,  president  of  the  Ame-  treasure;    let  us  hope  that  aome 

rican  Linneean  Society,  and  pro-  future  phytologist   will   eonplele 

fessor  of  medicine  in  the  university  what  he  has  so  admirably  esaayed^ 

of  Philadelphia;    to  whom  I  beg  or  that  this  excellent  natandistBMnf 

leave  thus  publicly  to  return  my  yet  live  to  give  perfection  to  bis 

very  sincere  thanks  for  some  very  own  labours, 

valuable  physiological  observations  *'  There  are  some  tribes  of  aai- 

he  has  lately  transmitted   to  me,  mals  that  exfoliate  their  cuticle  an* 

and  the  rather  because  I  see  before  nually,  such  are  grasshopperst  ^^• 

me  a  learned  correspondent   and  ders,  several  species  of  craba,  sind 

friend  of  the  professor's,  who  will  serpents.     Among  vegetables  we 

not  suffer  this  public  testimony  of  meet  with  a  similar  variation  firom 

my  gratitude  to  pass  unnoticed.  the  common  rule,  in  the  shrubby 

<<  So  differently  constituted  are  cinquefoil,    indigenous   to   Teik^ 

the  digestive  powers  of  some  ani-  shire,  and  the  plane  tree  of  the 

malscomparea  with  those  of  others;  West  Indies, 

andsotrueis  Aeobservationofthe  **  Animala  are  ocoawonally  di- 

^ed 
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vided  iaUi  ^e  Iwo  ^liMset  of i«co»  wonderful  jfemmr  ^ '  mmvitmmg 

moiiwe  or  mig^tory,  aod  fixed  or  Ibeir  coiMiMi  ieaip0Kitora»  4rtM¥ 

perawneDti;  vej^bi^mfty partake  t?er  be  ^tbe  .teap|ic»lure  «f  the  «•» 

of  a  similar  cl^ssificaitiop.  Uoquei*  iiio«pherelfmttiiri«iHMUlheai$lMNi 

ti(Hiab^tbe|;reaterpamberofam-  henoeoeoaaieiiajhr  ef  ''*^^***S  '^ 

mals  are  of  the  former  section,  jet  IhemMmiflei^  and  OfiM:aiiioBafy  .of 

in  every  order  of  worms  we  meet  depreiiiaff  it*    LiiBe  ianimabf  too^ 

with  some  instances  that  aataralljr  Ihejrarosoand  toeauatin.wiQat.aa* 

appertain  to  the  latter  wUte  alnNMt  tofnshing  dagnM^f  heal4tfid«aU| 

every  genus  end  species  of  the  SDo*  andAoBCOCttMaodato  themselvesao* 

phytic  order,  its  millepores,  aiadre*  oordio^y*    Where?  lar  dbejaiierest 

pores»  tubipores,  gorgonias,  isise%  or  cnnosi^  of  tfiaii.  has  Jed  Jiiai 

corallines,  and  sponges,  cm  onlybo  iato  cUmates  of  |be  highest  notlbv 

included  utider  it.    Planta,  on  tho  era  latilnides;  wheremr  he  baa 

contrary,  are  for  the  most  part  slat  been  Mble  lo  esiK  ihiwsfil^  jor^  to 

tionary,  yet  there  are  many  that  are  Iraoa  a  veiitigo  .  of.  aaimil  beiHf 

fairly  entitled  to  be  r^avded  MB  Uh-  aroivMl  faim^  thea^  iooi^  liai  faS 

comotive  or  migratoir.  .  The  aa*  babddpIsnJtoof  antemisilabdi^ 

tural  order  senticonK.^  thetcasoadrta  Aj4m&por6ction;;.pemsalag,  jpar» 

poiygynia  of  the  sexual  iiysieas,  ofi»  MM,  la  many  instaaoas^  f  jai  asad  ■ 

fers  us  a  variety  of  insCaaflea,  of  and  riOiat  atiaeiphaw  ^lidl.  ^Ihair . 

which  t^JYagariaf  or  atrawfaarcy^  firagiaBaa%  «ad  ainbaHirtH|ig.Jli» 

may  be  selected  as  a  familiar  exaai*  bama  aomry  with  itWrseondarf ; 
pie.    The  palmate,  the  taatioidaiv       **  It  is  said  that  animalsaCa  •o«> 

and  the  premorse  rooted  odbrd  us  taiifii  ohaiaetei^  Abo  rtfiM-bbwaad 

similar   proofs:— many  of  these  and  aaipUbioa%  haivo  a  atroqfa^ 

grow  from  a  new  bulb,  or  knob,  tenadity  to  lifo  than  vogotableB  of' 

or  radicle,  while  the  old  root,  of  any  kind*    Bat  the  assertion  ssoaai 

whatever  description  it  may  be,  dies  te  have-been  faaaarded  too  predm- 

away  ;  inconsequence  of  whidi  we  tately;  for«    admitting    tbiC    tbo 

can  only  conclude  that  tlie  Tital  common  water  newt  has  been  oceik* 

principle  of  the  plant  has  quitted  aionally  found  inbeddedrin  largo 

an  old,   dilapidated,  and  ruinous  masses  of  Ice,  porfecUy  tor|)id  aai 

mansion,  to  take  possession  <^  a  apparently  frozen  t  and  toat  Am 

new  one.    Insomuch,  that  were  a  common  eel,  when  ommily  ftaaoa 

person,  on  the  point  of  travelling  and  toqpofied,  is  capable  of  beiiig 

to  the  East  Indies  to  plant  the  root  convey^  a  ihoasand  miles  up  tbo 

of  an  orchis,  or  a  scabius,  in  a  par*'  6oniM»y»  as  from  fit.  Potevsbar;^h» 

ticular  spot  in  his  garden,  and  to  for  ezamide,  to  Moscow,  in  which 

search  for  it  in  the  same  spot  oa  country,  wo  are  tdd,  it  is  a  ooos^ 

his  return  home,  he  would  be  in  mon  praOtioO  thus  to  convey  kc 

no  small  degree  disappointed;  and  mA  that  botb,  on  bema  oaimU|f 

if  he  were  to  remain  abroad  long,  thawed,  may  be  resteroa^taaaliul 

he  must  carry  his  pursuit  to  half  an  a  possession  of  beaUh  and  activlt|f 

acre's  distance,  for  thus  far  woidd  as  ever-;  yoi  ,tho  torpidly  iittAy 

some  of  these  roots  perhaps  have  induced,  caa  ooly  bo  koaa^ptond  ta 

travelled  in  a  few  years.  that  of  ddddaooa.flaaftai.la  Aaa 

«  Plants,  like  animal^  bava  a  itrtatdr  amatjait  inmagwUAr^ 
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•on  we  all  know  that,  if  proper 
care  be  exercised,  they  may  be  re- 
moved to  any  distance  whatever 
without  thesmaliest  inconvenience. 

'*  Plants,  again,  are  capable  of 
existing  in  very  high  degrees  of 
heat.  M.  Sonnerat  found  the  vitex 
ngnut  castuSf  and  two  species  of 
aspalathus^  on  the  banks  of  a  ther- 
mal rivulet  in  the  island  of  Lucon, 
the  heat  of  which  raised  the  ther* 
mometer  to  174^  of  Fahrenheit, 
and  so  near  the  water  that  its  roots 
swept  into  it.  Around  the  borders 
of  a  volcano,  in  the  isle  of  Tanna, 
where  the  thermometer  stood  at 
^10*,  Mr.  Forster  found  a  variety 
of  flowers  flourishing  in  the  highest 
fltate  of  perfection ;  and  confervas 
and  other  water-plants,  are  by  no 
means  unfrequently  traced  .  in  the 
boiling  springs  of  Italy,  raising  the 
thermometer  to  212%  or  the  boil- 
ing point. 

*^  Animals  are  capable  of  endur- 
ing a  heat  quite  as  extreme.  Air 
has  often  been  breathed  by  the  hu- 
man species  with  impunity  at  264^ 
Tillet  mentions  its  having  been  re- 
spired at  300° ;  and  Morantin,  one 
in&tance,  at  325<',  and  that  for  the 
space  of  five  minutes.  Sonnerat 
found  fishes  existing  in  a  hot  spring 
at  the  Manillas  at  158° ;  and  M. 
Humboldt  and  M.  Boupland,  in 
travelling  through  the  province  of 
Quito,  in  South  America,  perceived 
other  fishes  thrown  up  alive,  and 
apparently  in  health,  from  the  bot- 
tom of  a  volcano,  in  the  course  of 
its  explosions,  along  with  water 
and  heated  vapour,  that  raised  the 
thermometer  to  210"*,  being  only 
two  degrees  short  of  the  boiling 
point.  This  last  assertion  has  been 
discredited  by  some  naturalists  in 
our  own  country,  but  I  think  too 
hastily ;  i%nd  I  am  happy  to  have  it 


in  my  power,  on  this  occasion,  16 
add  in  no  small  degree  to  the  testi- 
mony of  these  eitter  prising  and  very 
observant  travellers.  The  mana- 
scrjpt  now  in  my  hands  is  an  aato- 
graphic  note,  written  by  the  late 
Lord  Bute,  himself  an  excellent 
zoologist,  to  his  friend  the  late  re- 
verend William  Jones,  of  Nayland 
in  Suffolk,  as  justly  celebrated  for 
his  philosophical  as  for  his  theolo*^ 
gical  publications,  and  was  comma- 
nicated  to  me  by  Edward  Walker, 
esq.  of  Gestingthorpe,  Essex  (who 
married  Mr.  Jones's  only  daugh- 
ter), a  gentleman  who  is  himself 
well  versed  in  botanical  science.  In 
this  note,  after  deservedly  compli* 
menting  Mr.  Jones  on  a  f^iloso- 

Khical  work  he  had  just  producedi 
is  noble  correspondent  adds. 
Lord  Bute  cannot  help  imparting 
to  Mr.  Jones  a  singular  obserra^ 
tion  made  by  him  in  June  last^  at 
the  baths  of  AbanOf  near  the 
Euganian  mountains,  in  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Paduan  state,  fiunoas 
in  ancient  authors;  they  are 
strong  sulphur  boiling  springs, 
oozing  out  of  a  rocky  emmence 
in  great  numbers,  spreading  over 
an  acre  of  the  top  of  a  gentle 
hill.  In  the  midst  of  these  boil- 
ing springs,  within  three  feet  of 
five  or  six  of  them,  rises  a  tepid 
one,  about  blood-warm,  the  only 
source  used  for  drinking :  bat  the 
extraordinary  circumstance  is^ 
that  not  only  confervas,  Ac.  were 
found  in  the  boiling  springs,  but 
numbers  of  small  black  beetles^ 
that  died  on  being  taken  out  and 
plunged  into  cold  waters.  How 
amazingly  roust  the  great  Author 
of  nature  have  formed  these  crea* 
tures  to  bear  a  constant  heai  of 
above  200**  1' 

**  i  take  it  for  granted^  that  the 

animalii 
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animals  here  referred  to  weve  not  in  such  iierftetatate'dtojrtlMM'ti 

species  of  the  scarabaus  or  goDO-  aUe  to  renst  a  beat  of  SKT'orfl^ 

ine  beetle^  which  is  not  a  waterin*  thaii*that  io  the  state  of  se^^  M 

sect,  but  of  the  dfftucus  or  hydro*'  eggs  they  should  be  able  to  exfsiiai 

phil,  which  are  sOf  and  which  hate  and  to  derive  H>enefit  from  m  h^at 

so  near  a  resemblance  to  the  scara*  thrao<6r  four  t^saea  as  exeessife. '  "^ 
bseus,  as  to  be  denominated  waters        **In   the  ■  vegetable  world  wii  ' 

beetles  by  many  zoologists.    And  nMOtwithja^efuMleoaqQiteasaiitf' 

upon  this  explanation  suffer  me  to  malooa.    ThtMtbe^fyjiirs^of&eiM 

observe  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  (an  dSf o^  wbose  sprafie  ludne  ez*^ 

collusion  to  have  taken  pkce  be^  plafais  the  peenliarnjr  of  Ha  propel^ 

tween  these  different  witnesses,  un-^  ties)  is  altogether  iDobmbustiblei^. 

connected  in  every  respect  as  they  ThiW  this  pUmt  into  the  fire^-  . 

must  have  been  with  each  other  and   instead    of  bumii^,  it   be^ 

living  at  different  periods,  and  tra*  comes  lastantaneously  voof^Mit 

veiling  to  different  quarters  of  the  faito  glass.    So  among  the  moasas; 

globe;  and  that  hence,  in  the  opi«  the  ^m/lao&r  anl^^yrffjca  (tilti#  " 

nion  of  every  man  of  candoar,  tba  spedfically  denominated  ftr  thi^  - 

testimony  of  the  one  cannot  ftU  in  irefjrsama  reason^  is  nearly  aaJof^ 

a  very  considerable  degree  to  esta^  combustible.  This  moss  is  toMffBu^ 

blish  the  testimony  of  the  other.  oos  to  the  HigblaodSi  bat.iafou^ 

*<  In  reality,  without  wandering  still  more  genmlly  ib  ScandinaittV 

from  our  own  country,  we  may  at  and  in  this  last  coontry,  the  lowet 

times  meet  with  a  variety  of  other  orders  of  the  intebftints*  on  ao*'' 

phenomena,  perfectly  consonant  in  eoont  of  itr^extrenM  inaptitude  tor-  ' 

their  nature,  and  altogether  as  ext  buroi  collect  it  as  a  llnuijg  fiir  i^riit 

traordinary  and  anomalous^  if  we  diimneys,  io  prevent  tnem  fmii^ 

only  attend  to  them  as  they  rise  be-  catching  fire, 
fore  us..  Thus  the  eggs  of  the  mas-       "  Ammals  are  often  divided  info 

ea  vomitoria,  our  common  flesh-fly,  the  threeclassesof  terre8trial,aqaa» 

or  blow-fiiy,  are  often  deposited  m  tic,  and  aerial.    Plants  are  capable 

the  heat  of  summer  upon  putres*  of  a  similar  division.    Among  aoi«^ 

cent  meat,  and  broilea  with  such  malSf  it  is  probable  that  thelang;^ 

meat  over  a  gridiron  in  the  form  of  number  consists  of  the  first  dass$ 

steaks,   in  a  heat  not  merely  of  yet,  from  the  great  variety  of  iub*^ 

212^,  but  of  three  or  four  times  marinegeoera  that  are  knowp,  and 

212°.    And  yet,  instead  of  being  from  nearly  ah  equal  vtoiety,  per- 

hereby  destroyed,  we  sometiniies  hape,  that  are  not  known,  tins  ii 

find  them  quickened  by  this  vert  uncertain.     Amongst  vegetables, 

exposure  into  their  larva  or  ffnib  howeveri  it  is  biglUy  |)robable  tbaf 

state.  And  although  I  am  rea^  to  the  lar|^t  number  belongs  td.lfic 

allow  that,  in  the  simple  form  of  submarine  dass^tf  we  may  jud^ 

seeds  or  eggs,  plants   or  animals  from  tiie  almost  conotleMspectiBt  of 

may  be  expected  to  sustain  a  far  ^ket  and  otberequallypridifie  tribal 

higher  degree  of  heat  or  cold  with  of  an  aqueous  and  subaqueous  ori« 

impunity,  than  in  their  subsequent  gin,andthemcalc!ulab]eindhrjdiialt  ^ 

and  more  perfect  state ;  yet  it  can-  that  appertam  to  each  species;  aotl 

not  appear  more  extraormnary  that  more  espocia|lji  if  .we  l4Jka^.iai» 

...  xonaidenak# 
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consideration  the  ^eater  equality 
of  temperature  which  must  neces- 
larily  exist  in  the  submarine  hills 
and  valleys. 

<*  Many  animals  are  amphibious, 
or  capable  of  preserving  life  in 
either  element;  the  vegetable  world 
is  not  without  instances  of  a  similar 
power.  The  alga^  and  especially 
in  the  viva  and  Juau  trib^,  offer 
us  a  multitude  of  examples.  The 
juncuSf  in  many  of  its  species,  is  an 
amphibious  plant;  so  too,  is  the 
oryza.  In  other  words,  all  will 
flourish  entirely  covered  with  water, 
or  with  their  roobs  alone  shooting 
into  a  moist  soil. 

"  Animals  of  various  kinds  are 
aerial :  perhaps  the  term  is  not  used 
with  strict  correctness.  It  will,  at 
least,  apply  with  more  correctness 
to  plants.  All  the  most  succulent 
plants  of  hot  climates  are  of  this 
description :  such  are  several  of  the 
palms  and  of  the  cannas ;  and  the 

greater  number  of  plants  that  em- 
ellish  the  arid  Karro  fields  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Succulent  ai 
they  arc,  these  will  only  grow  in 
soils  or  sands  so  sere  and  adust,  that 
no  moisture  can  be  extracted  from 
them,  and  arc  even  destroyed  by  a 
full  supply  of  wet  or  by  a  rainy 
season.  And  hence  it  is  an  opi-^ 
nion  common  to  many  of  the 
ablest  physiologists  of  the  present 
ilay,  that  they  derive  the  whole 
of  their  nutriment  from  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere;  and  that  the 
only  advantage  which  they  acquire 
from  thrusting  their  roots  into 
such  strata  is,  that  of  obtaining 
jan  erect  position.  There  are  some 
jjuadrupeds  ^hat  appear  to  derive 


nutriment  in  the  same  manner. 
Thus  the  bradypus^  or  sloth,  never 
drinks,  and  trembles  at  the  feel- 
ing of  rain;  while  the  cUoe^cany 
avoids  water  of  every  land  iil- 
most  as  pertinaciously,  and  yet 
these  are  animals  almost  as  aoc- 
culent  as  any  we  are  acquainted 
with. 

''  But  however  true  this  vaxy  be 
with  regard  to  animals,  we  have 
palpable  proofs  that  vegetables  of 
certain  tribes  and  descriptions  are 
altogether  supported  by  the  atmo- 
sphere that  surrounds  them;  for, 
important  as  is  the  organ  of  a  root 
to  plants  in  general,  there  are  seve- 
ral which  have  no  root  whatever, 
and  can  derive  nutriment  in  no 
other  way.'* 


On  the  instantaneous  Prodtuticnqf 
Fire^  by  the  mere  Compresskm 
of  Atmospheric  Air.  By  Fre- 
derickAccumtM.il.  I.  A.  Ope^ 
rative  Chemist 9  I^ecturer  on 
Fractical  Chemistry^  amd  on 
Mineralogy  and PharnMcy fife. 

IN  the  xivth  volume  of  the  I^i- 
losophical  Magazine,  p.  963, 
professor  Pictet  communicates  the 
ascension  of  combustible  substances 
by  the  rapid  compression  of  at- 
mospheric air.  The  discovery  of 
this  curious  fact  is  due  to  Moilet, 
as  appears  from  the  Journal  de 
Fhysique  for  Messidor,  An.  XIL 
It  is  there  stated,  that  if  the  air  be 
very  suddenly  compressed  in  the 
ball  of  an  air-gun,  the  quantity  of 
caloric  liberated  by  the  first  stroke 
of  the  piston  is  sufficient  to  set  fire 
to  apiece  oi amadou'*  placed  with- 
in 

*  T^e  name  atnadou  is  given  to  a  kind  of  tinder  which  is  imijortedfrom  Germamr. 
Jt  is  made  of  a  large  fungus,  which  grows  on  old  trees,  especially  on  the  oak,  ash. 
And  fir.  This  substance,  being  first  boiled  in  common  water,  and  afterwards  dxied 
and  well  beaten  with  a  mallet,  is  then  soaked  in  a  solution  of  salt-petre,  and 
Again  put  to  dry  in  an  ovcu. 
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in  the  canal  of  the  pump.  And  if 
the  instrument  be  furnished  by  a 
lens  firmly  secured,  a  vivid  flash 
of  light  is  said  to  be  perceived  at 
the  instant  of  this  condensation. 
The  evolution  of  light  seems  to 
have  been  first  noticed  by  a  work- 
man employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  arms  at  St.  Etienne,  who  dis- 
charging an  air-gun  highly  loaded, 
observed  a  vivid  flash  at  the  orifice 
of  the  barrel. 

These  curious  discoveries  of  the 
foreign  philosopherhave lately  been 
applied  to  practical  utility  in  this 
country.  Ingenious  workmen  have 
shown,  that  for  the  ascension  of 
combustible  bodies  by  compressed 
air,  the  air-gun  is  by  no  means  ne- 
cessary, but  that  the  experiment 
may  be  performed,  and  even  with 
more  ease,  by  means  of  a  common 
condensing  syringe  of  good  work- 
manship. The  number  of  instru- 
ments of  that  kind  which  have  been 
called  for  at  my  laboratory,  and 
with  which  the  scientific  public  has 
been  supplied,  gives  me  reason  to 
think,  that  men  of  science  deem  this 
simple  apparatus  worthy  of  notice. 
The  instrument  I  have  furnished, 
consists  of  a  common  syringe,  as 
usually  sold,  about  ten  inches  long, 
and  not  more  than  five-eighihs  of 
internal  bore.  At  the  lower  extre- 
mity it  is  furnished  with  a  cap, 
which  serves  as  a  chamber  to  re- 
ceive the  substance  intended  to  be 
fired,  and  which  cap  is  attached  to 
the  instrument  by  a  male  and  fe- 
male screw,  or  instead  of  this  cap 
a  common  stopcock  may  be  used  ; 
tiie  former  contrivance,  however, 
is  more  elegant,  more  durable,  and 
less  expensive. 

To  use  this  instrument  the  cap  is 
unscrewed,  or  the  stopcock  turn- 
ed; u  small  piece  of  amadou,   or 


common  tinder,  is  placed  in  the 
chamber,  and  the  cap  screwed  on 
again.  If  the  piston  of  the  iostrn* 
ment  be  now  depressed  with  as 
quick  a  motion  as  possible,  the  con- 
densation of  the  air  is  so  active  as 
to  set  the  amadou  on  fire. 

From  the  result  of  a  few  experi- 
ments which  I  have  made  with  this 
instrument,  I  am  induced  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  ascension  of  the  com- 
bustible bodies,  which  is  efifected  in 
the  manner  stated,  is  not  simply 
owing  to  the  mere  instantaneous 
condensation  of  the  air  which  takes 
place  in  the  syringe,  and  subse- 
quent liberation  of  caloric,  as  stated 
by  the  continental  philosophers ; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  owing  to  the  intense 
and  rapid  mechanical  motion,  vi- 
bration, or  friction,  produced  in 
the  particles  of  the  body,  placed 
in  the  chamber  of  the  instrument 
against  each  other  by  the  rapid  cur- 
rent produced.  For  it  was  found 
that  only  such  bodies  as  are  ex- 
ceedingly porous,  or  are  made  up 
of  a  multitude  of  minute  fibres 
could  be  set  on  fire  by  means  of 
this  instrument ;  and  that  the  as- 
cension of  compact  combustible 
substances,  or  bodies  of  a  difierent 
texture,  when  attemrpted,  always 
failed.  Hence  phosphorus,  phos- 
phuret  of  sulphur,  camphor,  ether, 
naphtha,  fulminating  gold,  fulmi* 
nating  mercury,  and  other  inflam- 
mable substances,  which  so  readily 
take  fire,  cannot  be  inflamed,  nor 
can  the  thinnest  piece  of  foil,  made 
of  the  fusible  alloy  which  liquefies 
in  boiling  water,  be  melted  by  the 
current  of  compressed  air  thus  ef- 
fected. The  case  is  otherwise  when  a 
porous  or  fibrous  inflammable  body 
IS  suddenly  struck  upon :  a  piece  of 
common  tinder^  a  piece  of  amadou, 

very 
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¥ery  dry  tow,  rolled  up  in  a  coil, 
common  touchwood^  and  the  scra- 
pings of  dry  paper,  or  linen  rag, 
are  instantly  inflamed  by  a  stream 
of  condensed  air.  Hence  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  ascension  of  these 
Dodies  is  not  solely  owing  to  the 
mere  disengagement  of  cdoric,  of 
which  the  air  is  deprived  when  its 
volume  is  suddenly  contracted.' Biot 
has,  indeed,  announced  in  the  Ma* 
gaZf  Encydop,  for  April  1805,  that 
the  effect  of  a  very  instantaneous 
compression  of  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen gases  might  be  substituted  for 
the  electric  spark,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  famous  experiment  elu- 
cidating the  production  of  water. 
He  states,  that  having  introduced 


into  an  air  gun  a  mixture  of  the 
two  gasetf  and  having  given  a  sud- 
den stroke  to  the  piston,  a  vivid 
light,  accompanied  with  a  violent 
detonation,  took  place,  indicating 
the  combination  of  the  bases  of  the 
two  gases.  This  important  expisrio 
ment,  which  no  doubt  wiU  be  re- 
peated by  others,  stands,  neverthe- 
less, unconnected  with  what  has 
been  advanced.  And  although  the 
performance  of  the  instrument  I 
have  described  is  absolutely  harm- 
less, when  applied  for  the  purpose 
it  is  intended,  the  experiment  of 
Biot  requires,  nevertheless,  precau- 
tion to  prevent  dangers  to  whidi 
those  who  make  it  are  exposed. 
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F/on  for  the  Relief  of  the  WeU^  caold  •caaroefo  bedMMMd  ii:.fMgl 

/ndta  Planters.    By  Aiexmder  sacrifice  oo  tw  p«rt;  of  the  ponKiD^ 

Thomson  J  Esq.  of  OldBrmHp^  friio  reoeiTes  at  thii  tidMbftj^My- 

/on,  Mq/or  tn  M«  Royed  Ywrk  upeo  jAm  article  of  ifeortunae  liiif 

Mary-le-hone  Volunteers.  amoontdf  ther|^rioe4M||ilaiifli.ie»< 

^iires  for  it  at  tfaia  ioirkei*  j;  Jmi 

THE  author,  after  stating  the  incretM^of  oneehil^BfkMr.grilaii 

distress  of  the  planters,  the  on  the  mtoaUiaf -iMiarals  fci|iBliai 

causes  of  the  same,  and  considering  would  not  much  excead,'fft|r<tiiOii^ ' 

two  temporary  remedies,  the  distiU  Mmd  {Mliuidt.|^aiMWUni :.  It  iS|lhH 

ling  spirits  from  sugar,  and  grant-  aumed  thatAoonewoiiUdaeaBlhit 

ing  permission  to  neutrals  to  carry  agreatoatioQai  saorifice^  vUlelhai 

it  directly  from  the  colonies,  pro*  object  is  the  relief  o£  a  .^bitdij -jof 


ceeds  to  point  out  the  most  effec-  men,  whose  interests  are  so  cleaaljF 

tual  permanent  remedies,  and  tells  connected  with  those  of  thefiobUe* 

us  that  It  may  be  expedient  to  aseertain^ 

**  It  appears  by  the  returns  made  by  tiie  evidence  of  persons  eompe" 


by  the   victualling-board   to- the    tent  to  judge^  whether  a  spirit 
committee  of  the  House  of  Com-    not  be  dbtained  firom  sagar»  re« 


mons,  in  July  1807}  that  their  con-  sembling  in  taste  and  flaroiir  Tenp 

tracts  for  spirits  amount  to  about  nearly  those  of  braedy,  far  vhim 

a  million  gallons  annually,  proba-  the  pobllc,  firom  long  custoat  iM 

folv  at  this  time  to  much  more.    At  so  great  a  predilection.  If  this  can 

all  events,  the  consumption  of  rum,  be  effi^cteoy  the  consumptian  ae4 

if  used  exclusively  by  the  army  and  sale  of  mm  wottld  thereby  be  mftr 

navy,  may  be  taken  at  one-third  terially  increased.^ 
of  the  imports  of  that  article,  w        The  lowering  and  levyiag  tile 

stated  to  the  samecommittee  in  Mr.  dudes  ad  vah^em  on  sugaran^aie 

Irving's  Report.    A  rise  in  price  of  been  suggested  by  many  lespaet^ 

two  shillings,  or  even  one  shilling  ebleevidencesbeforetbeceflMHltee 

per  gallon  on  all  the  rum  roadey  of  the  bouse  of  comaMJinSi  .as»  well 

would  at  this  time  afford  a  sub-  as  by  the  house  of  asaeotUy  of 

«tantial  relief  tq  the  planter,  and  Jamaica^- tt  likdy  to  stfMftaiib« 
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ttaotialy  effectual,  and  permanent, 
relief  to  the  British  planter. 

It  is  true  that  some  persons  have 
doubted  whether  the  lowering,  or 
even  the  total  abolition,  of  all  du- 
ties (which  are  assumed  by  them  to 
be  paid  entirely  by  the  consumer, 
and  not  by  the  planter)  would  af- 
ford any  relief.  Without  entering 
minutely  into  the  disputed  point  of 
who  pays  the  duty,  it  may  be  as- 
sumed as  a  fact,  that  the  cheaper  an 
article  is  for  which  there  is  a  de- 
mand, the  greater  the  consumption 
will  be,  till  that  consumption  reaches 
a  point,  beyond  which  there  will  be 
no  demand.  What  is  the  relief  the 
planter  is  now  asking  for?— An  in- 
creased consumption  in  the  home 
markets.  That  the  abolishing,  or 
even  lowering  the  duties,  would 
have  this  effect,  seems  capable  of 
demonstration. 

The  use  of  sugar  has  for  many 
years  past  been  so  extended,  in 
comparison  with  what  it  formerly 
was,  that  it  has  been  doubted  if  the 
consumption  of  it  was  likely  to  be 
susceptible  of  farther  augmentation. 
What  is  the  fact  ?— The  consump- 
tion of  sugar  has  been  gradually 
and  rapidly  increasing  for  these 
thirty  or  forty  years  past.  Without 
l^oing  farther  back  than  the  year 
1804,  when  sugar  was  sold  at  a 
high  price,  and  the  duty  was  the 
same  as  it  now  is,  the  quantity  con- 
sumed in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
was  much  less  that  year  than  it  was 
in  the  preceding  year,  1803,  when 
the  price  was  much  lower.  Du- 
ring the  years  1805,  1806,  and 
1807,  sugars  have  fallen  in  price  ; 
the  consumption  has  increased:  the 
consumption  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  on  an  average  of  five  years, 
ending  in  1800,  has  been  computed 
from  the  custom-house  returns  at 


14^8,000  hogsheads,  of  IS  cwL  each 
annually.  The  consumption,  on  a 
like  average  of  five  years,  ending 
the  31st  of  December,  1806,  has 
been  computed  from  the  same  do- 
cuments at  185,000  hotheads; 
and  that  of  the  year  1807  is  said  to 
have  reached  nearly  to  200,000 
hogsheads.  Is  this  rapidly-aug- 
mented consumption  to  be  attribu- 
ted to  the  low  price  of  the  article, 
or  to  the  effect  of  an  unusually  in- 
creased population  during  Uiese 
short  periods?  Certainly  not  to  the 
latter.  Lowness  of  price  is,  no 
doubt,  the  real  canse.  In  a  pam- 
phlet lately  published,  and  much 
read,  a  question  to  this  effisct  is 
confidently  put,  '<  >yhether  any 
rational  man,  who  knows  the  ex- 
tended use  of  sugar  in  this  country^ 
can  believe  that  an  abolition  of  the 
whole  duty  on  it  would  be  likely  to 
increase  the  consumption  rouchfiv- 
ther?"  Facts  and  experience  must 
determine  theanswer.  Experienco,it 
has  been  seen,  proves  the  affirmative 
for  the  past ;  to  enable  us  to  judge 
of  the  luture,  let  it  be  inquired  to 
what  probable  and  possible  extent 
the  consumption  of  suear,  either  as 
an  article  of  diet  or  oiluxurjy  may 
be  carried. 

On  minute  inquiry,  eight  oonoeSy 
or  half  a  pound,  of  refined  nufu,  is 
the  lowest  weekly  consumption  of 
one  individual  using  it  twice  a  day 
with  tea  or  coffee  only— many  use 
a  pound;  but, as  coarse  muscovado^ 
much  used  by  the  lower  orders  of 
people,  does  not  go  so  far  as  refined 
sugar,  the  average  weekly  consump- 
tion of  each  individual  may  be  taken 
at  three  quarters  of  a  pound.  As- 
suming it  as  a  fact  (of  which  no 
one  wUl  doubt)  that  the  taste  for 
sugar,  among  people  of  all  classes 
and  ages,  issogenerd,  and  has  so 

few 


few>exceplM>iif»tlMt,witlittalilb«lh  fiaghmi  dU  tm^  m^  lPimilfl<W> 

ing  the  jostoesB  of  any  calculfttittn  wUioott  U  imM'-  fc»Mi;-.<iPHPMf4 

for  practieal  parpoaMi  Ibal  tiKiti9  tmuih.  notFH* i«i|ir9blM9/jtfn|i|aii 

may  be  ukoi  to  be  uptvenal ;  tiie  ilrelold  ttail  il«  .Wfwildc  new.  Ibw^W) 

whole  population  of  Great  Brilam  mUKaan»>!.tliai»  H  4»  ti  Ibift  tiiw .19 

and  Ireland  would  therefore  Imb  U  alaie  tfuHiiliililjP  9f  the  Die  i>f  «% 

if  they  could ;  if  they  do  not,  th«  gM  mi^,fnm»Mkf^ 

reason  is  that  they  cannot  aSwd  k#  lo>  500,000  'bMriie^riMliiu^ 

A  population  of  seventeen.  «At  UitPHieh  as  imUrhMt  tiiir»ii,lHittif 

lions,  at  the  rate  of  three  quartan  rafiak  far  aqfir  tbaii  loir  pitf^ 

of  a  pound  each  p«r  week,  wouU  btttthena.^— ^Ik.  tkiP;  aajt  «l«jFi.si| 

use  annually  663  laillioft  .poundt^  irilL  ;lia  witii  MMwaTJUJto;  maiwlai^ 

equal  to  455,557  hogsheads  of  IS  IbaCjtka  cmanmpthHitaiwt  \mr^ftil$ 

cwt.  each—This  calcftlatlea  ia  ftr  aataftied»;4HMlttialliliaMMii«%^ 

sugar  used   as  an  artiele  of  diet  .thciiriiah<Btywaw^<MWasili>>ttli^ 

only— If  to  this  were  to  be  addM  aftaftp  .lOilibtfw  kmw  lb«tari«  fCit 

the  sugar  used  inhoBBe-madewiDaab  aftida  af  gaii»ali  tiala  ai Wjidwn w . 

pastry,  confectionery,  and  otkar  (the  aoiiaamflrillti  oCfhijil|ll»i  \mm 

purposes  of  luxury   (the  extin^  jb^wtt^mbti yaTjfi .anpiBh'itmdaa wkftt 

of  which  is  not,  like  the  othet ^  wm^  ik  k  fMlribla  tm  mnm  r  U  ^y  iimttkt 

ceptible  of  accurate  oalea]aliaft>i  dl>fc»aqgipaq<aft  WfmiM  Hiliiltiill 

the  aggregate  result  mi^t  aaMj:  ae  oeiMattdmiiaff  A»  imfii  {4191^  #9 

estimated  at  500,000  tefsbeada.  tataapaoa  af  tlittiaaiaiNMlH^ 

The  inference  is,  that,  aa  flOQ^CQO  wmim  augai^  aod^  aa  :iar«aa4[lif 

hogsheads  is  the  greaieat  quaaliCy  tka  loMlr aadeai, i tlM m /tftlMf ' 

yet  known  to  have  beeak  aasiia%  af  tiia'paapb,iisa»tiihliinff#j|ii 

used,    nearly  three-fiftl»  of  mt  tmdar  layawfar  potta<ir.lha  <My 

whole  population  of  the  aBspiea^  ia  a  fractia*  indeil  tfvagiifiiar  fiar 

either  go  without  sugar  altogethai^  poaad^  that  ia  lb-  aay »  tiaa  dai^  i$ 

or^iftheydouseittoasmallaxteiil.  equal tb  thaeaal:  irarrediMtteq<<^ 

the  other  two  fifths  hatve  not  iha  ant  pmt.amd  in  the  psiea  waaU 

quantity  that  they   would  dasnrfc  not.  feea^pt  parohaterato.ipamPMi 

It  is  not  pretended,  by  this  cakm-  thw  oonaoiB|idaB».  i|.iaidMcidl.l|| 

lation,  to  show  that  the  consump*  aay  whal.waidd*  .TkmK^m  MivHr 

tion  of  sugar  can  soon,  or  even  at  tau  graotrar4bhaBdaaarbowilliijH 

a  remote  period,  be  brought  ap  ta  sayitluUtbattalaiafiaBgaiihaa  Wi» 

500,000  hogsheads  anooaUy,*-^  toaJjg  rlporaaaadJfef|aa|^W[ttoo.  I» 

that  is  meant  is  that  it  is passSda it  diemiiialloD  af ita  priiaa;  iadaaJk 

may  be  80.^ An  augmentation  of  thr  hifenaattoa  oaMafaiod  to  tha 

300,000  hogsheads  is  not  wanted  efiiraoe  ofiMr*  Inglw^/  balBMa  Ihf 

by  the  British  planter— ^An  i^*  ooairoiltaafof thahouaa  of€niaaiian% 

mented  consumptioa  of  100,000  oa.  tUaaaljaetr  aiqmn  ts(ba4Mp 

hogsheads,  (and  the  experience: of  chisivew                             '\\i  inH. 

the  past  proves  this  not  only  ta  ltiatmaytiiMita¥as|fatri»g,a|» 

foe  possible  bat  probable),  would  ieayas  to  tbo  ahaBshiag  oe.  eaa* 

afford  to  the  British  planter  eftcr  iaawiMig:  the  dliaa  an.  aagarratiiat 

tual  and  permanent  refief.    Sixty  ant  of  the  luniaaeil  aftaltl»t  wmik 
years  ago,  the  nadanal  diabt  of  m  aaaamwo  wanhiiaaaaa  ■ajioBi-llia 
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revenue  of  the  country.    On  ma- 
ture considerationy  however,  great 
a«  this  difficulty  may  be,  it  is  per« 
haps    not  insurmountable.    If  it 
were  possible  that  the  consumption 
of  sugar  should  continue  to  increase 
as  rapidly  in  time  to  come  as  it  has 
for  years  past,  the  public  would  be 
no  loser,  on  the  score  of  revenuoi 
by  reducing   the  duty   gradually 
lower  and  lower : — a  proof  of  this 
position  may  be  founa  by  a  refe- 
rence to  the  actual  excess  of  duty 
received  at  the  Custom-house  over 
the  calculation  at  which  the  mini- 
sters in  succession,  who  laid  on  the 
additional  duties,  estimated  them  in 
their  budgets.     This  excess  can 
only  arise  from  an  increased  con- 
sumption ;  that  is  to  say,  duty  has 
actually  been  levied  upon  a  quan- 
tity greatly  exceeding  that  on  which 
the  chancellors  of  the  exchequer 
reckoned  at  the  time.    It  may  be 
asked,  whether  it  would  be  safe  to 
attempt  to  barter  a  certain  duty 
now  payable  upon  sugar  for  one  of 
expected  equal  amount,    to  arise 
from  diminished  duty  on  increased 
consumption ;  or  whether  it  would 
be  possible  or  safe  to  commute  the 
whole  existing  duties  on  sugar,  for 
duties  to  be  levied  to  an  equal  esti- 
mated  amount  on  some  other  article 
of  general  use  or  consumption. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  na- 
tional debt  has  been  doubled  since 
the  conclusion  of  the  American  war, 
yet  the  state  of  public  credit  and  of 
the  funds  was,  beyond  all  doubt, 
pX  that  time  in  a  much  worse  con- 
dition than  at  this  period ;  yet  Mr. 
Pitt  did  not  hesitate,  in  1784,  to 
take  off  almost  the  whole  duty  on 
tea,  and  to  make  up  the  difference 
by  a  tax  on  windows ;  he  avowed 
his  objects  to  be  as  well  the  relief 
of  the  East-India  company^  then  in 


distress,  as  the  prevention  of  imag-^ 
gling.    He  was  told,  at  that  time« 
that  the  use  of  tea  was  extended  aa 
far  as  it  was  probable  it  could  be : 
aad  also  that  it  was  a  luxury  better 
fitted  for  taxation  than  windows. 
What  has  been  the  effect  of  that 
commutation  tax  ?— -An  immense 
relief  to  the  iiast-India  company 
by  an  increased  consumption  of 
their  tea8,an  increase  in  the  revenue 
in  two  ways,  and  a  great  increase 
in  the  shipping  and  sailors  in  the 
employment  of  the  East-India  com- 
pany.    No  doubt  can  be  entertain- 
ed, that  if  the  duties  on  sugar  could 
be  lowered  and  commuted,  as  in 
the  instance  just  alluded  to,   the 
public  would  receive  a  great  in- 
crease of  revenue,  the  commercial 
marine  of  Great-Britain,   a  great 
augmentation  of  ships  and  sailors, 
and  the  planter  effectual  relief.    It 
might  deserve  consideration!  wlie« 
ther  a  small  additional  tax  npon 
houses  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
duty  on  sugar  consumed  in  eadi, 
or  whether  a  tax  upon  raw  and 
manufactured  cottons  for  homeuscy 
and  capable  at  this  time,  from  their 
lowness  of  price,   to  bear  an  aug- 
mented duty,  might  not  offer  fit  ob- 
jects for  a  commutation-tax,  If  the 
legislature  should  think  it  fit.     The 
reducing  the  duty  on  sugar  to  Is* 
per  cwL  at  which  it  stood  at  no 
very  distant  period,  might  have  the 
effect  of  increasing,  prodigioosly 
and  speedily,  the  consumption  of  it; 
and,  when  once  its  use  shall  have 
become  almost  universal,  small  ad- 
ditions to  that  duty  would  be  bome» 
and  prove  a  great  source  of  future 
revenue  in  times  of  need,  if  ever  it 
should  be  deemed  wise  policy  to  re- 
tax  it. 

The  various  modes  of  relief  from 
the  distilleries,  permission  to  netiH 
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trals  to  carry  sugar  from  the  colo- 
nies, lowering  the  duties  on  rnm, 
and  the  lowering,  abolishing,  or 
commuting,  the  duties  on  sugar, 
having  been  discussed,  the  fourth 
head  of  inquiry  remains  for  consi- 
deration, namely, 

The  Grounds  8fc,  on  tvhich  the  Plan" 
ter  claims  and  solicits  Relief, 

It  is  presumed  tliat  it  will  be  ad* 
mitted,  that,  though  sugar  is,  in 
some  of  the  uses  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied, a  mere  luxury,  yet  the  great 
consumption  of  it  is  by  no  means 
to  be  regarded  as  such ;  but  as  a 
necessary  article  of  nutritious  and 
salutary  diet ;  and,  though  it  may 
not  rank  with  bread-corn,  as  being 
of  primary  necessity,  yet,  with  those 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  using  it,  it 
forms  so  great  a  part  of  food  as  to 
be  at  this  time  as  necessary  as  ani- 
mal food  and  vegetables ;  conse- 
quently, supposing  that,  by  the  ruin 
of  the  planters,  and  the  enemy's 
excluding  us  from  the  use  of  the 
sugars  of  their  colonies,  this  article 
should  be  suddenly  withdrawn  from 
human  sustenance,  or  for  a  time  be 
inadequately  supplied,  much  dis- 
tress would  ensue  to  the  present 
consumers,  before  they  could  find 
a  substitute ;  for,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  200,000  hogsheads  of 
sugar,  amounting  to  three  hundred 
millions  of  pounds,  whether  used 
in  a  solid  or  liquid  state,  if  with- 
drawn from  the  food  of  seven  or 
eight  millions  of  people,  (which  is, 
perhaps,  as  many  as  yet  use  it  to 
the  full  extent),  would  require  to 
be  replaced  by  the  same  quantity  of 
some  other  selid  and  liquid  food, 
equally  nutritious.  Sugar  is  used 
by  most  people  twice  a-day.  It 
makes  a  part  of  the  breakfast  and 
supper  of  the  lower  orders  of  peo- 


ple, and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
many  of  them  use  it  three  times  a 
day.  The  substitutes  for  tea  and 
sugar  for  breakfast  and  supper 
would  probably  be,  milk,  small- 
beer  and  cheese,  or  tea  from  but* 
cher's-meat,  in  the  nature  of  French 
bouillon.  From  the  calculations 
which  Mr.  Corrie,  in  his  pamphlets 
on  coffee,  makes  of  the  cost  of  se- 
ven quarts  of  tea  (which  may  be 
presumed  to  be  the  weekly  con- 
sumption of  an  individual),  it  seems 
that  Seven  quarts  of  small 'beer  with 
cheese,  or  seven  quarts  of  beef  or 
mutton  tea,  would  cost  more  tbaa 
twice  as  much  as  tea;  and  it  is 
doubted,  whether  milk  could  at 
this  time  be  procured  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  replace  tea.  At  all 
events,  in  the  case  we  are  contem- 
plating, the  price  of  milk,  or  indeed 
of  all  these  articles,  would  be  pro<» 
digiously  enhanced.  The  British 
planter,  therefore,  in  raising  an  ar« 
tide  of  necessary  diet,  has  a  daimi 
when  in  distress,  to  public  consi* 
deration.  Every  one  knows  the 
claim  which  the  growers  of  bread- 
corn  successfully  set  up,  whenever, 
from  a  succession  of  good  seasons', 
over  cultivation,  or  other  causes, 
they  find  themselves  reduced  to  sell 
at  prices  by  which  they  cannot  live,' 
legislative  relief  is  instantly  afforded 
to  them,  by  stopping  all  import  and 
competition,  and  by  saddling  the 
public  with  a  bounty  upon  export ; 
if  neither  should  be  effectual,  no 
doubt  other  remedies  would  be  re- 
sorted to— such  as  increasing  the 
duties  on  or  prohibiting  foreign 
spirits,  in  order  to  give  their  sur* 
plus  grain  a  monopoly  of  the  dis- 
tilleries, &c,  and  all  this  would  be 
wisely  done.  The  British  planter 
may  not,  on  the  score  of  diet,  have 
so  strong  a  claim  as  the  British  far- 
mer. 
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mer,  yet,  as  his  article  of  diet  is 
highly  taxed,  and  consequently  he 
contributes  much  to  the  public  re- 
venue, as  well  as  to  theaugmentatioa 
of  the  marine  and  commerce  of  the 
country,  he  may  equitably  put  in 
his  clahn  for  a  share  of  that  legisla- 
tive indulgence,  which,  under  simi- 
lar circumstances,  would  be  shown 
to  a  British  farmer. 

His  majesty's  ministers,  in  direct- 
ing, at  different  times  within  these 
late  years,  conquests  to  be  made  of 
the  colonies  ot  the  enemy,  were 
actuated  by  the  very  best  motives, 
namely,  those  of  distressing  the 
enemy,  increasing  the  import  and 
export  trade  and  shipping  of  Great 
Britain,  and  obtaining  the  means  of 
bringing  the  enemy  to  honourable 
terms  of  peace.  But  the  produce 
of  these  colonies  comes  in  compe- 
tition with  that  of  our  own  ;  and, 
however  beneficial  these  conquests 
may  be  to  the  public  in  general, 
they  are  ruin  to  the  British  planter. 
Jf  the  days  of  our  Henries  and  Ed- 
wards were  again  to  be  revived, 
and  the  province  of  Picardy,  oppo- 
site to  the  coast  of  England,  and  so 
fertile  in  grain,  was  to  be  added  to 
the  British  dominions,  and  the  sur- 
plus grain  thereof  prohibited  to  be 
exported  to  any  place  but  to  Mark- 
lane,  we  should  soon  have  the  far- 
mers of  the  Isle  of  Thanet  at  the 
doors  of  the  house  of  commons. 
It  must  be  evident  to  every  liberal 
and  just  mind,  that,  if  the  public 
in  general  has  derived  an  advantage 
from  the  conquest  of  the  enemy's 
colonies,  to  the  loss,  prejudice,  and 
threatened  ruin,  of  our  own,  there 
exists  a  fair  and  just  claim  on  that 
public  to  grant  relief  in  some  shape 
or  another." 

After  a  good  deal  of  reasoning, 
and  instances  of  particular  facts^  in 


support  of  what  he  says,  the  inge* 
nious  author  proceeds,  andobaervesi 
**  It  is  now  the  fashion  to  find  fault 
with  the  late  Mr.  Pitt  for  ha?ing 
applauded  the  doctrines  of  Adam 
Smith,  but  never  having  introduced 
them  into  practice.  Mr.  Pitty  119 
doubt,  like  every  other  man,  found 
much  to  commend,  applaud,  and 
admire,inDr.  Adam  Smith's  works; 
but  Mr.  Pitt  was  too  enlightened 
not  to  see  the  impracticability  and 
danger  of  carrying  into  practice 
some  of  this  author^  theones." 

When  the  economists  assert  that 
labour  is  one  of  the  greatest  souroea 
of  wealth,  they  state  a  fact  to  vlttcb 
every  man  who  thinks  at  aU,  will 
readily  assent.  Whatever  has  ■ 
tendency  to  keeo  down  the  price 
of  labour,  would  seem  to  augment 
wealth ;  now,  as  cheap  food  makes 
labour  cheap,  it  is  not  the  policy  of 
wise  governments  to  impose  direct 
taxes  on  necessary  articles  of  diet^ 
at  least  as  long  as  it  can  be  avoided 
It  has  been  shown  that  sugar  com* 
poses  now  much  of  the  diet  of  the 
labouring  and  lower  orders  of 
people,  as  well  as  of  the  rich ;  the 
West-India  planter  will  be  much 
obliged  to  those  favourers  of  the 
new  doctrines  of  the  political  eco- 
nomists, to  extend  their  admiratioii 
to  their  old  doctrines  also,  and  to 
persuade  the  minister,  if  Uiey  can, 
to  exempt  sugar,  as  an  article  of 
food,  from  all  direct  irapotta.*' 


Hints  for  Domestic  Improvemeni. 
[^From  the  Reasrnier^anindepen* 
dent  Publication,  By  John  Am«>3 

London^  Saturday^  Feb.  6,  180& 

OF  all  the  reforms,  the  necesaily 
of  which  is  most  loudly  and 
generally  insisted  upon,  a  n^oe- 

tion 
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lion  of  the  poor-rate  is  the  most 
conspicuous.    It    is  a  concern  in 
tvhich  scarcely  an  individual  is  un- 
interested, and  yet  all  descriptions 
of  people  are  so  supine  and  effemi- 
nate, that  they  are  afraid  to  under- 
take any  means  for  accomplishing 
the  object  of   their  wishes.     The 
Yorkshire    petitioners    could   not 
pass  their  resolutions  in  favour  of 
peace,  without  re-echoing  the  com- 
plaint about  the  pressure  of  their 
poor-rate ;  and  the  columns  of  the 
newspapers  daily  announce  new  vo- 
lumes of  remedies  for  this  increasing 
evil ;  yet  all  the  complainers  ana 
prescribers  seem  equally  to  work 
without  end,  for  they  will  not  lend 
the  smallest  assistance  to  any  pro- 
position for  removing  the  evil.    I 
have  long  said,  that  it  is  from  the 
people  alone,  and  not  from  the  go- 
vernment, that  any  essential  mea- 
sure will  proceed  for  diminishing 
the  poor-rate  :  and,  after  the  ex- 
ertions of   Dr.  Price,  Mr.  Baron 
Maseres,  and  others  who  have  fol- 
lowed in  their  track,  I  think  it  is  a 
very  faint  evidence  of  our  patri- 
otism, that  no  association  has  been 
formed  of  persons  willing  to  unite 
in  the  inquiry — what  it  would  be 
most  proper  to  do  ?  I  wish  particu- 
larly to  address  these  remarks  to 
persons  whoare  in  the  habit  of  com- 
plaining of  public  grievances;  be- 
cause I  think  every  one  who  opposes 
the  government    under  which  he 
lives,  ought  to  make  it  a  point  of 
conscience  to  demonstrate,  that  his 
opposition  is  not  a  mere  factious 
determination  to  murmur;  and  I 
cannot  see  what  other  character  his 
complaints  can  merit,  if  he  use  not 
all  the  means  that  he  himself  pos- 
sesses to  diminish  the  evils  on  ac- 
count of  which  he  condemns  the  go- 
vernment.    Now,  the  poor-rate  is 
Vol.  L, 


an  evil  which,  without  entering  upon 
the  question  of  peace  or  v^ar,  anses 
out  of  the  vices  of  the  people,  as 
well  as  out  of  the  vices  of  the  sys-^ 
tem  under  which  we  live ;  and  the 
correction  of  those  vices  depends  as 
much  upon  a  change  of  habits  and 
customs,  that  may  be  effected  by 
social  and  neighbourly  intercourse, 
as  upon  a  revolution  in  the  laws. 
The  patriotism  of  the  people  would, 
I  think,  flow  in  its  regular  channel, 
if  it  were  to  assume  the  possibility 
of  being  able  to  discover  what  would 
be  the  first  steps  to  be  adopted,  for 
arresting  the  progress  of  the  pauper 
system.  Such  an  admission  would 
lead  to  an  association  for  going  into 
the  details ;  and  the  difficulties  at-  • 
tending  it  need  not,  in  any  instance, 
be  greater  than  the  people  submit  to 
in  attending  their  common  ribaldry 
clubs.  To  object  to  enter  upon 
the  inquiry  on  account  of  trouble 
and  difficulty  is  truly  absurd,  in 
those  who  are  willing  to  attend 
meetings  to  pass  resolutions  for 
peace ;  because  the  courage  neces- 
sary for  the  one  would  be  fully  equal 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  other ; 
and  it  is  possible,  that  if  a  trifling 
mistake  were  corrected,  the  tasK 
might  be  entered  upon  without  re- 
luctance. 

It  would  probably  be  some  in- 
ducement to  a  few  active  and  intel- 
ligent persons  to  associate,  with  a 
view  of  effecting  a  reduction  of  the 
poor-rate,  if  it  were  understood, 
that  without  a  close  and  minute  re> 
search  into  the  latent  causes  of  pau- 
perism, much  good  might  be  effect- 
ed by  the  removal  of  the  obvious 
and  apparent  causes ;  to  this  simple 
endeavour,  I  am  desirous  of  direct- 
ing the  public  attention.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  but  the  poor-rate 
itself  has  a  powerful  tendency  to  in- 

/  crease 
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crease  the  number  of  paupers  ^  and 
it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  im- 
providence of  a  considerable  part  of 
the  people  produces  thesamc  effect. 
To    be  more  exph'cit — the  poor- 
rate,  by  being  assessed  upon  persons 
whose  incomes  barely  supply  their 
wants,  in  a  great  number  ot  cases 
disables  the  people  from  preserving 
themselves  above  poverty,  whilst  a 
great  number  of  other  persons  (who 
with  their  families  equally  liable  to 
become  paupers)  are  not  charged 
with  the  rate  ;  and  though  able,  at 
many  periods  of  their  lives,  to  make 
provision  for  their  age,  decline  do- 
ing so,  because  they  are  not  under 
compulsion.    I    have,    in    former 
publications,' taken  much  pains  to 
prove,  that  the  whole  system  of  poor- 
laws  is  founded  on  a  principle  of 
iniustice ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
take  so  extensive  a  view  of  the  sub- 
ject in  the  outset ;  it  is  simply  ne- 
cessary to  adopt  a  position  which  I 
think  will  not  be  denied— that  it  is 
unjust  to  assess  a  poor  man,  in  or- 
der to  make  provision  for  an  unas- 
sessed  man  less  poor  than  himself; 
and  such  is  theeffect  of  taxinghouse- 
holders,    in     proportion     to    the 
amount  of  their  rent.     When  I  say 
this  is  unjust,  I  am  not  unaware  of 
the  different  reasonings  urton  which 
it  is  defended ;  and  I  make  the  ob- 
servation more  for  the  sake  of  meet- 
ing the  question  fully  than  from 
any  attachment  to  asperity  orharsh- 
ness  of  expression  ;  I  urge  the  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  in  this 
point  of  view,  because  the  whole 
country  has  declared  the  pauper  sys- 
temtoDeanevi],andbecause,amidst 
the  general  anxiety  to  get  it  reform- 
ed, the  only  conclusion  in  which 
as  yet  we  are  all  agreed,  is— that 
something  must  be  done.    Here  I 
meet  the  whole  Engh'sh  nation,  and 


challenge  it  to  begin  that  <*  some- 
thing/* by  endeavouring,  as  a  fint 
step,  to  get  the  principle  of  justice, 
in  tlie  simplest  of  its  operations,  in*- 
troduced  into  the  poor-laws.  What 
I  propose  is  little  more  than  extend- 
ing the  principle  of  the  Friendly 
Societies,  and  making  such  institu- 
tions under  a  trifling  modification, 
the  mean  of  providing  for  age,  so  as 
to  supersede,  by  a  gradual  progress 
our  system  of  pariish  charity.  And 
this  work,  as  I  have  laboured  modi 
to  prove,  I  believe,  would  be  Tery 
beneficially  advanced,if  the  legisla- 
ture were  prevuledupon  to  exempt 
from  contributions  to  the  pauper 
fund,  all  persons  making  other  pnn 
vision  for  their  old  age. 

I  can  see  nothing  mysterious^i 
nothing  visionary — ^nothing  difficult 
—nothing  disgraceful — that  ought 
to  deter  any  jperson  from  unitmg 
with  an  assoaation,  for  petitionine 
parliament  to  adopt  this  principle'^ 
The  immediate  enects  ofsucb  alaw, 
I  think,  would  be— first,  that  a 
great  number  of  clerks,  journeymen 
tradesmen,  and  others,  receiving 
middling  good  salaries  and  wages, 
,  would  become  early  subscribers  to 
economical  banks,  and  thus  prevent 
thepauperfund  frombeineburtlien- 
ed  by  them  in  old  age.-^SecoQdly, 
that,  that  class  of  small  renters  upon 
whom  the  poor-rate  operates  uke 
Solomon*s  *  sweeping  rain,'  just  at 
the  time  when  they  begin  to  fedl 
the  burthens  of  a  family  and  the  ex- 
penses of  life,  would  contribute  vifli 
greater  cheerfulness  to  afnod  which 
would  secure  to  them  absolutely  all 
the  advantages  of  their  own  pay- 
ments, snd  would  instruct  weir 
successors  to  secure  such  advan- 
tages more  conveniently,  by  Ibfegia- 
'  ning  to  make  provision  earlier  in 
life.  So  much  might  be  done,  with- 
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out  once  quesiionidg  the  policy  of 
the  act  passed  in  the  ^Srd  of  Eliza- 
beth ;  and  if  the  people  would  en- 
ter into  the  spirit  of  an  association 
formed  for  such  a  purpose,  as  zea- 
lously as  they  attend  their  meetings 
for  peace,  l'  think  all  the  informa- 
tion would  be  soon  obtained  ;  t*he 
want  of  which  has  enabled  prejudice 
and  ignorance  to  triumph  over  all 
the  reformers,  from  sir  JosiahChild| 
down  to  Mr.  Whitbread. 


On  drying  Articles  of  ManufaC'^ 
ture,  and  heating  Buildings y  by 
Steam,  By  R,  Buchdnnauy  Esq* 
Cioil  Engineer,  Glasgow.  [/» 
a  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Philosophical  3Iagazin€,'\ 
To  Mr.  Tilloch. 

Sir, 

MANY  additional  facts  with  re- 
gard to  heating  by  steam 
have  lately  been  ascertained  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  its  application 
to  various  processes  in  manufac- 
tures continues  to  increase.  Mr. 
Kichard  Gillespie  is  highly  pleased 
with  its  effects  upon  copper-plate 
calico-printing  at  his  works,  as  also 
for  heating  his  calendars.  For  this 
last  purpose,  and  to  warm  his  ware- 
house and  counting-house,  the 
steam  is  conveyed  to  a  distance  of 
above  ninet3Mhree  yards. 

Steam  was,  I  believe,  tried  many 
years  ago  at  Leeds,  for  drying 
goods,  as  a  substitute  for  stoves ; 
but  for  some  reason,  of  which  I  am 
ignorant,  was  abandoned,  Mr. 
Lounds,  at  Paisley,  however,  has 
for  a  considerable  time  used  it  with 
great  success  in  drying  fine  muslins. 
Messrs.  Leys,  Mason  and  Co.  now 
also  use  it  at  their  bleaching  works, 
at  Aberdeen. 

Some  kinds  of  muslins  have  for 
several  years  been  dried  by  being 


rolled  round  cylinders  of  tin  plate 
filled  with  steam,  but  I  do  not  here 
allude  to  that  mode. 

For  drying  of  dyed  yam  and 
pullicates  (a  kind  of  coloured 
chequed  cotton  handkerchiefs},  a 
higher  temperature  than  for  fine 
muslin  is  required.  I  am  glad, 
however,  to  have  it  in  my  power  to 
say,  that  Messrs.  Muir,  Browp, 
and  Co.  at  their  dyeing  and  bleach* 
ing  works  here,  have  found  steam 
to  answer  those  purposes  much 
better  then  the  usual  mode  by 
stoves.  Mr.  Muir  informs  me^ 
that,  although  they  foriperly  gave 
out  their  pullicates  to  be  bleached 
to  some  of  the  local  bleachers  in 
this  part  of  the  Country,  they  never 
had  their  colours  in  the  same  per^ 
fection  which  they  now  have,  nnd 
which  they  attribute  entirely  to  the 
superior  effect  of  the  steaAi. 

It  occurs  to  me,  (hat  steam  might 
be  applied  for  warming  buildings  in 
London,  in  many  instances,  with 
great  advantage.  For  instance^ 
the  bed-rooms  of  large  inns  and 
hotels  ;  as  also  large  warehouses  or 
shops,  where  a  number  of  neigh- 
bouring buildings  might  be  warmed 
from  one  boiler,  which  would  save 
much  in  attendance  and  fuel,  as  well 
as  in  the  cost  of  the  apparatus.  It 
is  also  well  adapted  to  the  purpose 
of  warming  churches,  hospitals,  and 
other  large  public  buildings. 

I  am,  Sir, 
your  most  obedient  servant, 
Robertson  Buchannak. 
Glasgow,  April  2,  1808. 


On  the  Utility  and  Advantage  of 
Gas  Lights,  By  William  Mur^ 
dock.  Communicated  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Banks^ 
K.  B.  P.  R,  S.  [From  the  Trans- 
1 2  actions 
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actions  of  the  Royal   Society, 
Read  Feb.  25,  1808.] 

THE  facts  and  results  intended 
to  be  communicated  in  this 
paper,  are  founded  upon  observa- 
tions made,  during  the  present 
winter,  at  the  cotton  manufactory 
of  Messrs.  Philips  and  Lee  at  Man- 
chester, where  the  lieht  obtained 
by  the  combustion  of  the  gus  from 
coal  is  used  upon  a  very  large  scale ; 
the  apparatus  for  its  production 
and  application  having  been  pre- 
pared by  me  at  the  works  of  Messrs. 
Boulton,  Watt  and  Co.  at  Soho. 

The  whole  of  the  rooms  of  this 
cotton  mill,  which  is,  I  believe, 
the  most  extensive  in  the  united 
kingdom,  as  well  as  its  counting- 
houses  and  store-rooms,  and  the 
adjacent  dwelling-house  of  Mr. 
Lee,  are  lighted  with  the  gass  from 
coal.  The  total  quantity  of  light 
used  during  the  hours  of  burning, 
has  been  ascertained,  by  a  compa- 
tison  of  shadows,  to  be  about  equal 
to  the  light  which  2,500  mould 
candles  of  six  in  the  pound  would 
give ;  each  of  the  candles,  with 
which  the  comparison  was  made 
consuming  at  the  rate  of  4-10th8 
of  an  ounce  (175  grains)  of  tallow 
per  hour. 

The  quantity  of  light  is  neces- 
sarily liable  to  some  variation,  from 
the  difficulty  of  adjusting  all  the 
flames,  so  as  to  be  perfectly  equal 
at  all  times;  but  the  admirable 
precision  and  exactness  with  which 
the  business  of  this  mill  is  con- 
ducted, afforded  as  excellent  an 
opportunity  of  making  the  com- 
parative trials  I  had  in  view,  as  is 
perhaps  likely  to  be  ever  obtained 
in  general  practice.  And  the  ex- 
periments being  made  upon  so  large 
a  scale,  and  for  a  considerable  pe- 


riod of  time,  may,  I  think,  be  as^ 
sumed  as  a  sufficiently  accurate 
standard  for  determining  the  ad-* 
vantages  to  be  expected  frotn  the 
use  of  the  gas  lights  under  favour- 
able circumstances. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  in  the 
present  paper,  to  enter  into  a  par- 
ticular description  of  the  apparatus 
employed  for  producing  the  gas; 
but  I  may  observe  generally,  that 
the  coal  is  distilled  in  large  iron  re- 
torts, which  during  the  winter  tea- 
son  are  kept  constantly  at  work, 
except  during  the  intervals  of  char- 
ffing ;  and  that  the  gas,  as'  it  rises 
from  them,  is  conveyed  bj  iron 
pipes  into  large  reservoirs,  or  ga- 
zometers,  where  it  it  is  washed  and 
purified,  previous  to  its  being  con- 
veyed through  other  pipes,  called 
mains,  to  the  mill.  These  mains 
branch  off  into  a  variety  of  ramift- 
cations  (forming  a  total  length  of 
several  miles),  and  diminish  in  8ise» 
as  the  quantity  of  gas  required  to 
be  passed  through  them  becomes 
less.  The  burners,  where  the  ffas 
is  consumed,  are  connected  with 
the  above  mains,  by  short  tubes^ 
each  of  which  is  furnished  with  a 
cock  to  regulate  the  admission  of 
the  gas  to  each  burner,  and  to  shut 
it  totally  off  when  requisite.  This 
latter  operation  may  likewise  be  in- 
stantaneously performed,  throagfa- 
out  the  whole  of  the  bamers  in 
each  room,  by  turning  a  cock, 
with  which  each  main  is  provided^ 
near  its  entrance  into  the  room. 

The  burners  are  of  two  kinds : 
the  one  is  upon  the  principle  of  the 
Argand  lamp,  and  resemble  it  in 
appearance;  the  other  is  a  small 
curved  tube  with  a  conical  end^ 
having  three  circular  apertures  or 
perforations,  of  about  a  thirtieth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  .one  at  the 
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point  of  the  GODe«  and  two  laterd  delrrered  lit  the  mill,  <Hr  uty  about 

ones,  through  which  the  gas  issqeSt  a%tit  shUliogs  for  thesevtti hundred 

forming   three   divergent  jots   of  wdght.    Multij^jing  by  the  ounU 

flame,  somewhat  like  a  fleur-de-lis.  ber  of  working  days  (S13)>  the  aa^f 

The  shape  and  general  appearance  nual  consumption  of  cannd  will  be 

of  this  tube,  has  procured  it  among  110  toot,  and  its  cost  12£L 

the  workmen,   the  name  of  the  About  one-third  ef  the  abov^ 

cockspur  burner.  quantity,  or  say  forty  tons  of  ffood 

The  number  of  burners  employed  common  coal,  value  ten  shulings 

in  all  the  buildings,  amounts  to  271  per  ton,  is  required  for  fuel  to  hem 

Argands,  and  633  cockspurs;  each  the  retorts ;  the  annual  amount  of 

of  the  former  giving  a  light  equal  to  whic3i  is  SOf. 

thatof  four  candles  of  the  descrip-  -  The  110  tons  of  cannel  coel 

tion  abovementioned ;  and  each  of  when  distilled,  produce'^  about;  70 

the  latter  a  light  equal  to  two  and  tona  of  good  coke,  which  is  sol4 

a  quarter  of  the  same  candles ;  ma^  upon  the  spot  at  !$•  4ef.  per  cwt. 

king  therefore  the  total  of  the  gas-  and  will  therefore  amount  amuMllj 

light  a  little  more  than  equal  to  that  to  the  sum  of  9dL 

of  2,500  candles.    When  thus  re-  The  quantity  of  tar  produced 

gulated,  the  whole  of  the  above  from  each  ton  of  cannel  coal  is 

burners  require  an  hourly  supply  from  eleven  to  tw;elve  ale  salloiMU 

of  1250  cubic  feet  of  the  eas  pro-  making  a  total  annual  produce  of 

duced  from  cannel  coal ;  the  supe-  about  1250  ide  galloost  which  nol 

rior  quality  and  quantity  of  the  gas  having  been  yet  sold,  I  cannot  de* 

produced  from  that  material  hav-  termine  its  value; but  whenever  it 

ing  given  it  a  decided  preferenoe  comes  to  be  manufaQtured  in  lai*ge 

in  this  situation,  over  every  other  quantities,  it  cannot  be  such  as  ma* 

coal,   notwithstanding  its  higher  terially  to  influence  the  economical 

price.  statement,  unless  indeed  new  sp-- 

The  time  during  which  the  gas-  plications  of  it  should  be   disco- 
light  is  used,  may,  upon  an  average  vered* 

of  the  whole  year,  be  stated  at  The  quantity  of  aqueous  fluid 
least  at  two  hours  per  day  of  twen-  which  came  over  in  the  course  oif 
ty-four  hours.  In  some  mills,  the  observations  which  I  am  noir ' 
where  there  is  over-work,  it  will  giving  an  account  o(  was  not  ex- 
be  three  hours ;  and  in  the  few,  actly  ascertained,fromsomespring8 
where  night- work  is  still  continued,  having  got  into  die  reservoir;  and 
nearly  twelve  hoqrs.  But  taking  as  it  Sm  not  been  yet  applied  to 
two  hours  per  day  as  the  common  any  useful  purpose,  I  may  omit 
average  throughout  the  year,  the  farther  notice  of  it  m  this  stater 
consumption  in   Messrs.  Philips'  ment.. 

and  Lee's  mill,  will  be  1250  X  ^  1*be  interest  of  the  capital  eatr 

=2500  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  day;  pendal  in  ibe  necessary  apparatos 

to  produce  which  seven  hundred  and  buildings,togetber  with  what  is 

weight  of  cannel  coal  is  required  in  considered  as  an  ample  kllotvaiicis 

the  retort.    The  price  of  the  best  for  wear  and  tear,  is  stated  by  Bfo. 

Wigan  cannel  f  the  sort  used),  is  Lee  at  about  j5(M»  p^  annum :  fat 

13^.  per  cwt.  (22s.  6d.  per  too),  which  smne  aUowaMe  isnade  fir 
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this  apparatus  being  made  upon  a  nial  liquor,  arising  from  coaliB,  igni- 
scale  adequate  to  the  supply  of  a  tedinacertainwa^,8ay:]  That  jour 
still  greater  quantity  of  light,  than  memorialists  hating  now  shown  the 
he  has  occasion  to  make  use  of.  practicability  of  gaining  certain  pro- 
He  is  of  opinion,  that  the  cost  of  ducts  from  coal,  and  their  estimated 
attendance  upon  candles  would  be  value,  wish  they  were  enabled  to 
as  much,  if  not  more,  than  upon  state  la  the  same  distinct  and  ac€ii- 
tbe  gas  apparatus ;  so  that  in  form-  rate  manner  to  your  majesty,  tha 
ing  the  comparison,  nothing  need  probable  amount  of  profit,  to  be 
be  stated  upon  that  score,  on  either  derived  from  the  disposal  of  them, 
side.  (but  as  your  majesty  s  memorialisit 

The  economical  statement  for  have  already  intimated)  the  quan* 

one  year  tl>cn  stands  thus  :  tum  of  profit  must  necessarity  ba 

Cost  of  110  tons  of  cannel  regulated  in  a  great  meaaure  by 

coul .£.125  the  extent  of  the  coosumptios  and 

Ditto  of  40  tons  of  common  demand,  of  which  your  memorial- 
ditto • 20  tsts  are  at  present  not  coDipetait  ta 

form  any  tolerable  estimate. 

145  That  your   memorialists   must 

Deduct  the  value  of  70  tons  content  themselves  therefore  with 

of  coke 93  humbly  observing  to  your  majettj 

The  annual  expenditure  in  that  they  verily  believe,  that  Mr. 

coal,  afler  deducting  the  value  Winsor's  gas  may  be  applied,  with 

of  the  coke,  and  without  al-  perfect  safety  and  eminent  advan- 

lowing  any  thing  for  the  tar,  tage,  for  ligKting  the  poblic  streets^ 

is  therefore   52  for  fixed  lights  in  private  families^ 

And  the  interest  of  capital,  for  li^ht-houses  upon  the  sea-coasi, 
and  wear  and  tear  of  appa-  and  for  a  great  variety  of  other 
ratus  550  useful  purposes;  that  Mr.  Win- 
Making  the  total  expense  of  the  sor's  coke  affords  double  the  heat 
gas  apparatus,  about  600/.  per  of  coal,  and  is  much  preferable  to 
annum.  coal  as  fuel,  in  cleanliness,  in  siecn- 

That  of  candles,  to  give  the  same  rity  from  fire,  and  in  every  other 

light,  would  be  about  2,000/.    For  respect ;  and  that  both  hit  coke 

each  candle  consuming  at  the  rate  and  coal-tar  are  much  superior  to 

of4-l0ths  of  an  ounce  of  tallow  any  other  description  of  coke  add 

per  hour,  the  2,500  candles  burning  coal-tar  which  have  yet  been  pro- 

upon  an  average  of  the  year  two  duced. 

hours  per  day,  would,  at  one  shil-  That  your  majesty's  memorialises 
ling  per  pound,  the  present  price,  have  reason  to  believe  Mr.  Win- 
amount  to  nearly  the  sum  of  money  sor's  coke  may  be  applied  with 
abovementioned.  great  nation^  advantage,   in  the 

[On  the  subjects  of  gas- lights,  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.    The 

committee,  in  a  memorial  presented  great  superiority  in  quality  and 

to  his  majesty  by  Mr.  Winsor  and  power  of  the  French  gunpowdef 

others,  having  stated  a  variety  of  being  principally  to  be  attlribuled 

fkdts  resulting  from  repeated  expe*  to  the  superior  propertiaa  of  their 

riments  on  the  gases,  coke,  ammo-  charcoalj  the  powers  of  which  jour 

memorialista 
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memorialists  conceive  are  at  least 
equalled  by  certain  parts  of  Mr. 
Winsor's  coke  when  pulverised. 
And  your  memorialists  are  assured 
that  Mr.  Winsor's  ammonial  liquor 
will  be  found  extremely  useful  in 
dyeing  and  tanning,  and  for  many 
other  purposes. 

That  your  majesty's  memorial- 
ists upon  these  general  views  of  the 
subject,  entertain  sanguine  expec- 
tations, that  any  prejudices,  which 
may  now  exist,  will  shortly  be  re- 
moved, and  that  the  demand  for  the 
products  of  Mr.  Winsor's  pro- 
cess will  probably  produce,  in  the 
course  of  a  short  time,  a  profit 
amounting  to  two  millions  per 
annum. 


M 


Specifications  of  Patents, 

R.  CONOR  EVE'S,  for  anew 
principle  of  measuring  time, 
and  constructing  clocks  and  chro- 
nometers. 

Mr.  Cook's  for  a  method  of  mak; 
ing  barrels  for  fowling-piecesi 
muskets,  pistols,  and  other  similar 
fire-arms;  and  ramrods  for  the 
same. 

Mr.  Curr's  for  a  method  of  ap- 
plying flat  ropes,  flat  bands,  orbelts 
of  any  kind,  to  capstans  and  wind- 
lasses of  ships  and  vessels ;  and  also 
a  method  of  applying  them  for  the 
purpose  of  catching  and  detaining 
whales. 

Mr.  Bell's  for  an  improvement 
in  making  pipes  or  pumps  for  con- 
ducting water  and  other  liquids. 

Mr.  Fothergill's  for  a  machine 
for  dressing  hemp,  and  making  and 
spinning  the  same  into  ropes  and 
cordage. 

Mr.  Dickinson's,  for  his  inven- 
tion of  a  cannon  cartridge-paper, 


manufactured  on  an  improved  prin- 
ciple. 

Mr.  Joneses,  for  a  method  of  dis- 
charging colours  from  shawls,  ahd 
other  dyed  silks,  and  silk  and 
worsted  of  every  description,  and 
such  part  or  parts  thereof  as  may 
be  required  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
troducing, by  printing  or  staining, 
various  patterns  on  such  discharges, 
or  otherwise. 

Charles  Grant,  Viscount  de 
Vaux's,  for  a  machine  which  will 
show  the  latitude  and  longitude  at 
sea ;  serving  also  for  weighing  any 
object,  for  measuring  space,  or  the 
course  of  a  ship,  and  time,  showing 
and  keeping  account  upon  dials, 
and  upon  cosmographical  columns^ 
which  are  part  of  such  machine ; 
and  also  showing  the  leeway  of  a 
ship:  part  of  which  machine  may 
also  be  applied  to  other  useful  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  Dodd's  for  improved  bridge- 
floorings  or  platforms,  and  fire- 
proof floorings  and  roofings  for 
extensive  dwelling-houses,  ware- 
houses, and  mills. 

Mr.  Seward's,  for  improvements 
in  the  construction  of  lamps. 

Mr.  Barratt's,  for  a  machine  for 
washing  linen  and  cotton  clothes, 
and  other  similar  things ;  to  which 
there  may  be  affixed,  or  omitted  at 
pleasure,  a  contrivance  for  pressing 
the  water  from  them,  now  common- 
ly done  by  wringing. 

Mr.  Crackles's,  for  a  method 
of  milking  and  manufacturing  of 
brushes  from  whalebone,  which 
have  heretofore  been  usually  made 
and  manufactured  from  bristles. 

Mr.  ShotwelFs,  for  certain  im- 
provements in  the  manufacturing 
of  mustard, 

Mr.  Dampier's,  for  certain  ma- 
chinery for  rasping,  grating,  or  re- 
ducing 
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ducing  into  small  parts  or  powder, 
such  woods,  drugs,  and  other  sub- 
stances, for  the  use  of  dyers  and 
others,  as  are  not  easily  to  be  pul- 
verized by  mere  percussion. 

Mr.  Thomas's,  for  a  perforated 
vessel,  percolator,  and  frame,  for 
making  and  preparing  potable  cof- 
fee. 


iSpecification  of  the  Patent  granted 
to  William  Congreve,  of  Garden* 
courts  in  the  County  of  Middlesex, 
Esq.Jbr  a  new  Principle  of  Mea^ 
suring  Time,  and  constructing 
Clocks  atid  Chronometers,  Dated 
Aug.  24,  1S08. 

TO  all  to  whom  these  presents 
shall  come,  &c.    Now  know 
ye,  that  in  compliance  with  the  said 
proviso,  I  the  said  William  Con- 
greve,  do  declare  that  my  invention 
IS  described  in  manner  following ; 
that  is  to  say :  the  new  principle  or 
system  of  measuring  time,  and  con- 
structing clocks  and  chronometers, 
which  is  the  basis  of  this  patent,  is 
founded  on  certain  modes,  herein- 
after specified,  of  detaching   the 
time -measurer  from  the  first  mover 
for  an  extent  of  duration  far  be- 
yond any  thing  ever  yet  effected  or 
proposed,  and  which  is  not  confi- 
ned within  the  limits  of  ordinary  de- 
tachments.  Thus,  the  only  detach- 
ments hitherto  effected  have  either 
been  limited  to  a  period  somewhat 
less  than  the  smallest  portion  of 
time  indicated  by  the  vibrations  of 
their  time-measurer,  and  have  there- 
fore seldom  been  extended  beyond 
seconds ;  or  they  have  been  effect- 
ed by  the  intervention  of  an  auxi- 
liary power  between  the  first  mover 
and  the  time- measurer,  which  In- 
deed ought  scarcely  to  be  consider- 
ed as  filling  within  the  class  of  de- 


tached movemeuts,  as  the  time-  mea* 
surer  when  discharged  from  the 
maintaining  power  is,  in  this  case, 
still  combined  with  another  force. 
But  by  the  system  here  specified, 
the  duration  of  the  detachment  of 
the  time-measurer  from  the  first 
mover  may,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  any  intermediate  power,  be 
extended  to  a  period  comprebeod- 
ing  any  number  of  the  smaller  por- 
tions of  time  indicated  by  the  time- 
measurer;  in  other  words,  the  time- 
measurer  shall  indicate  seconds,  or 
any  smaller  division,  and  yet  it  shall 
be  absolutely  detached  from  the 
maintaining  power  for  a  period  of 
one  or  more  minutes. 

This,  therefore,  gives  a  most  dis' 
tinct  and  definable  character  to  this 
new  mode  of  measuring  time ;  the 
leading  property  of  which  is,  anew 
and  extremely  extended  detach- 
ment, and  which  I  have  therefore 
denominated  the  mode  of  extreme 
detachment.  Before  I  proceed,  how- 
ever, to  the  several  plans  for  effect- 
ing it,  I  shall  briefly  state  its  prin- 
cipal advantages. 

The  great  difficulty  of  combinine 
the  actions  of  the  regulating  princi- 
ple of  clocks  with  toe  maintaining 
power,  so  that  the  regulating  organ 
should  be  operated  upon  freely  and 
uniformly  by  the  pure  action  of 
gravity,  neither  accelerated  nor  re- 
tarded by  the  non-accordance  of  the 
first  mover,  has  long  since  pointed 
out  that  the  only  true  system  of  ef- 
fecting this  desideratum  was  by  de- 
taching them,  as  much  as  possible, 
rather  than  by  combination.  With 
the  ordinary  regulators,  that  is  to 
say,  with  the  common  pendulum  or 
balance-wheel,  the  extent  of  this 
principle  of  detachment,  as  already 
observed,  is  extremely  limited  ;for, 
as  with  the  most  perfect  detached 
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escapement  in  ase,  themBintainiiy 
power  is  allowed  to  act  on  the  pen^^ 
dulum  for  a  certain  portion  of  ef  eiy 
oscillation,  it  follows,  that  with  the 
common  pendulum  it  would  be  ex* 
tremely  inconvenient  to  detach  the 
first  power  for  an  interval  mudi 
longer  than  a  second,  in  so  high  a 
law  do  the  lengths  of  pendutcnnii 
increase  as  to  their  times ;  so  that 
to  obtain  a  detachment  of  two  se- 
conds would  require  a  pendulum  of 
13  feet  0,512  inches  in  length;  to 
obtain  one  of  a  minute  would 
require  no  less  than  11,798  feet 
4,800  inches;  the  first,  there- 
fore, which  would  still  be  very  li- 
mited as  to  any  important  correo- 
tion  in  its  efiect,  would  be  of  a  most 
inconvenient,  and  the  latter  of  an 
impossible  length.  By  adopting 
the  mode  of  this  patent,  however,  it 
will  be  found  that  such,  or  ereii  a 
greater  extension  of  detadiment 
than  a  minute  is  practicable  without 
any  difficulty  or  inconvenienee 
whatever,  and  even  in  a  smaller 
space  than  is  required  for  the  com- 
mon seconds  clock. 

The  next  general  advantage  is, 
that  a  clock  made  on  this  princi- 
ple of  extreme  detachment  requires 
a  much  less  first  power  than  a  com- 
mon clock,  for  the-power  of  the 
former  may  be  orffanized  so  as  to 
rest  altogether  for  intervals  of  mi- 
nutes, and  to  be  limited  when  in  ac- 
tion to  less  than  half-seconds,  be- 
tween those  intervals,  while  that  of 
the  latter  is  constantly  exerted 
every  second;  nevertheless,  the 
maintaining  power  of  the  former 
need  not  have  more  to  perform 
every  minute  than  the  other  has 
every  second.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  a  clock  may  be  construct- 
ed on  this  principle  to  require  only 
one-sixtieth  of  the  weight  or  power 


(ra  a  common  disdci  oHftaC  vi^i'tlNi 
saoie  power  it  will  go  stxtyiiiiiea  ae 

long. 

Agaiii,  diemode  ofextraiie  dk^^ 
tachment  by  dimioiriiHigthe  'qmafi 
tity  €itJtm  first  force  to  sbgregt'  af 
degree^  and  by  the  conslCBistale  ef 
reyse,  which  it  ptiiseilcs  in  llNt 
train  of  the  dodc,  removes  dhneat 
entirely  the  strain  said  IHctfon  tM 
which  the  works  of  a  cdmmeft  dodi 
are  subject ;  so  that  the  wear  of  tte 
patent  dock  beeomes  next  Id  ne^^ 
thing,  and  ft  can  tberefomseMoeW 
ever  require  the  appUcaUopi  of  o^f 
or  get  out  of  order.  -  ' 

So  also  thia  system  of  detadnnent 
will  be  found  greatly  to  simpliiy  dbo 
tram:  in  &ct,  the  greater  tbOestem 
of  the  detachment,  tfaoaiMte  sim|ib 
wiU  it  be,  by  woridng  iWini  SMMilae 
instead  ef  seconds.  JlotirithMaMk 
ing  which,  however^  tiw  seeonds^of 
any  less  division  oi  timet  fBoy  be  kH 
dioited  with  asara<^  aceomoy  as«i 
the  mote  eomplieated  tiiin-of  ih^ 
common  time-piece.  '  '-- 

Such  then  are  the  general  advan- 
tages of  this  patent :  and  whether 
tlusybe  viewed  with  reference  to  tlie 
extentofthedetachmentorthedini- 
nution  of  the  maintainins  powermi* 

tuhred,  the  increase  of  traie,  the  re* 
uction  of  friction,  and  wear  in  the 
works,  or  the  simplification  of  Ihio 
trdn,  I  concdvo  tnal  no  fiurthor  dis- 
cussion of  the  principles  is  naeas 
sary  with  those  who  are  ataU  gon- 
versant  with  the  pruiddes  of  tiSM* 
kequQgt  to  convmcetnem  that  the 
attainment  (riP  these  points  is  of  the 
utmost  impcHrtanoe  to  the  find  per* 
Action  of  a  true  nMusure  of  doM**  I 
shdl  therdbre  now  proceed  to  Ike 
spedfication  of  the  fiiit  plan  wkiek 
I  have  practised  for  their  aooom- 
plishment ;  and  here  I  Imve  intro- 
duced a  new  modWkiaiion  oftheno* 
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tion  of  gravity  as  applied  to  time- 
keeping, by  taking  as  the  time- mea- 
surer <*  a  perfectly  detached  body, 
descending  freely  down  an  inclined 
plane:'*  which  modification,  al- 
though it  has  never  yet  been  applied 
to  the  measurement  of  time,  is  as 
immutable  in  its  operations  as  the 
oscillations  of  a  pendulum,  and  is 
in  fact  governed  by  the  same  law. 
The  extreme  detachment  of  which  it 
is  capable,  and  certain  specific  ad- 
vantages,  which  the  pendulum  does 
not  possess,  have  pointed  it  out  to 
me  as  an  important  agent  in  the 
measurement  of  time. 


NevD  Patents  lately  enrolled, 
Mr.  IViUiam  Hawkcss  fNewport, 
Salop)  for  improvements  on  Mu' 
sicai'keyed  instruments  of  Twelve 
fixed  Tones. 

THE  improvements  in  the  organ 
are  effected  by  a  pedal  under 
key-board,  and  an  extra  slide  to 
every  stop  in  the  sound-board  to 
the  extra  pipes,  viz.  sharps  and  flats ; 
which  by  depressing  the  pedal  with 
the  foot,  brings  on  the  sharp  scale, 
and  by  elevating  the  pedal  brings  on 
the  flat-scale ;  and  as  the  flats  go 
off,  the  sharps  are  brought  on,  and 
inversely  as  the  sharps  go  off,  the 
flats  are  brought  on  by  the  action 
of  the  pedal  communicated  to  the 
additional  slide,  with  double  holes 
adapted  to  the  additional  pipes; 
namely,  five  pipes  to  each  octave. 
The  improvement  in  the  piano-forte 
is  effected  by  adding  seven  diatonic 
and  five  flat  tones  to  the  present 
scale  of  tvelve  fixed  tones,  which 
form  two  chromatic  scales ;  the  one 
is  termed  a  flat  scale,  and  the  other 
a  sharp  scale :  this  is  done  by  two 
sets  of  springs,  of  two  ynisons  to 
each  set,    which  are  acted  upon^ 


without  the  addition  of  a  key  to  the 
key-board,  by  a  pedal,  by  which 
the  key -board  is  made  to  move  for- 
ward and  backward,  about  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch,  the  same  ham- 
mers striking  each  set  of  strings, 
both  in  the  flat  and  sharp  scale,  bj 
depressing  the  pedal  with  the  foot 
when  the  sharp  scale  is  wanted^ 
and  elevating  tne  pedal  when  the 
flat  scale  is  wanted. 


Mr.  Samuel  Phelps  s  (LamhethJJbr 
certain  Improvements  in  the  Ma* 
niifacture  of  Soap, 
The  first  thing  we  notice  in  thif 
specification,  is,  an  increase  of  size 
in  the  boiler,  and  instead  of  raising 
the  temperature  of  the  <'  goodsy*^ 
viz.  the  leys,   &c.  to  the  boiling 
heat   by   the  application  of  ficf 
alone,  Mr.  Phelps  introduces  steam 
through  a  pipe  or  pipQa^  into  thp 
said  goods ;  and  he  finds  that  tfaie 
re-action,  or  pressure  afforded,  by 
suffering  the  steam  to  pass  into  the 
goods  at  about  four  feet  below  the 
surface,  is  suflicient  to  cause  the 
same  to  boil  very  speedily,  and  to 
produce  a  perfect  union  of  the  parts 
in  less  time,  and  with  a  less  expen- 
diture of  leys  than  in  the  ordinary 
prpcess  of  making  sc^p.    He  pre- 
vents the  rising  of  the  goods  froqi 
the  boiler  or  vessel,  into  the  stenni 
boiler,  by  interposing  cocks,    or 
valves,  between  the  steam  boiler, 
and  that  in  which  the  soap  is  made. 
Since  by  the  introduction  of  steam, 
the  strength  of  the  leys  is  somewhat 
altered  by  the  condensation  of  the 
steam,  allowance  for  tlie  same  is 
made  by  using  leys  of  much  greater 
strength,  or  m  larger  quantities. 


Affissrs,Fourdriniers  (London)  Jbr 
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making  Paper  hy  means  of  M«-  down  by  the  pulp  into  the  spaces 

chines f  SfC.  between  them ,  and  also  to  cause  the 

The  term  of  this  patent,  which  piilp  to  spread  itselfuniformly  upon 

has  been  obtained  at  different  pe-  the  surface-  of  the  web  or  sheet, 

riods,  is  extended  to  fifteen  years  thereby  producing  a  sheet  of  paper 

from  August  14«,  1807.     The  im-  of   an    uniform    thickness.      The 

provements  now  given,  as  the  last  width  of  the  sheet  of  paper  is  de» 

and  most  perfect,  consist  in  using  a  termined  by  two  pieces  of  wood, 

revolving  web  of  wove  wire,  or  other  set  edgeways  upon  the  web,  exactly 

similar  material  applicable  in  like  parallel  with  each  other,  and  with 

manner  as  a  web ;   the  same  being  the   line  of  motion   of  the  web* 

made  endless  by  joining  its  ends  to-  These  pieces  require  no  particular 

gether,  similar  to  a  round  towel,  or  precision  as  to  their  dimensions,  but 

by  having  it  wove  endless,  and  in  are  generally  about  three  inches  iti 

applying  such  web  to  the  making  depth,  on  e  inch  and  a  quarter  thick, 

or  manufacturing  of  paper,  accord-  and  about  four  feet  long,  extending- 

ing  to  the  arrangement  and  appli-  from  that  part  of  the  web  which  is 

cation  of  the  revolving  or  endless  next  the  vot,  in  the  direction  of  thq. 

web,  in  connection  with  other  me-  line  of  motion.     Between,  and  m 

chanical  apparatus.  contact,as  well  with  the  under-edges 

In  this  manufacture,  the  pulp  or  of  these  pieces,  as  with  the  upper 

material  of  which  the  paper  is  in-  surface  of  the  web,  are  placed  two 

tended  to  be  made,  having  been  endless  straps  of  leather  of  a  width 

prepared  in  the  usual  way,  is  depo-  corresponding  to  the  thickness  of 

sited  in  a  proper  receptacle  or  vat.  the  pieces ;   which  cause  them  to 

It  is  there  brought  to  its  proper  revolve  upon  puUies  with  a  velocity 

consistency,  by  mixing  it  with  wa-  exactly  equal  to  the  velocity  of  the 

ter.     It   is  then   suffered   to  run  revolving  web.     There  are  similar 

through  certain  apertures  in  the  pieces  and  straps  in  contact  with 

side  or  front  of  the  vat,  and  con-  the  under-surface  of  the  web,  and 

ducted  from  thence  by  an  inclined  exactly  opposite  to  those  upon  the 

plane,  in  an  uniform  stream  upon  upper  surface ;  so  that  the  web  is 

the  surface  of  the  revolving  web,  pressed  between  the  upper  and  un- 

which  is  so  placed,  that  its  surface  der  straps  and  pieces,  and  the  liquid 

shall  be  as  nearly  level  as  possible,  pulp  is  thereby  prevented  from  run- 

and  shall  have  its  revolving  motion  ning  off  towards  the  sides.     These 

in  the  direction  in  which  the  stream  pieces  and  their  straps  are  called 

of  pulp  runs  from  the  vat.     This  dickies.     Near  that  part  of  the  web 

web  is  kept  extended  longitudinally  upon  which  the  pulp  f^ls  from  the 

by  two  principal  or  extreme  rollers,  inclined  plane,  and  between  it  and 

upon  which  it  revolves ;    and  the  the  vat,  is  placed  a  flap  of  oiled  silk^ 

upper  part  thereof,  upon  which  the  or  other    flexible   material ;    one 

paper  is  formed,  is  supported  and  edge  of  which  rests  upon  the  web^ 

kept  level  by  a  number  of  small  the  other  being  fastened  to  a  piece 

rollers   placed   parallel    with  the  of  wood  laid  across  the  surface  of 

other  two,  and  at  such  distances  the  web,  but  not  touching  h ;  the 

from  each  other,  as  to  prevent  the  length  of  the  said  piece  correspond- 

web  from  being  pressed  or  weighed  isg  to  the  width  between;  and  be- 
ing 
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ing  supported  at  each  end  by  the 
dickies.  The  flap  of  oiled  silk  is 
to  prevent  the  pulp  from  running 
back  towards  the  vat.  Between 
the  two  principal  or  extreme  rollers 
upon  which  the  web  revolves,  and 
about  two  feet  and  a  half  from  one 
of  them,  and  between  that  and  the 
vat,  are  placed  two  other  rollers  or 
cylinders,  one  above  the  other; 
and  they  cause  the  upper  part  of 
the  M'eb,  with  the  paper  forming 
thereon,  to  pass  between  them  for 
the  purpose  of  pressing  out  the 
water ;  and  from  this  use  of  them, 
they  are  called  the  first  or  wet-  press 
cylinders  or  rollers.  In  order  to 
guard  the  pulp,  which,  before  pas- 
sing between  the  cylinders,  is  yet  in 
a  soft  state,  from  being  dislodged 
or  otherwise  injured  by  the  upper 
roller  or  cylinder,  coming  immedi- 
ately in  contact  with  it ;  they  use 
another  revolving  web  of  wove 
wire,  or  other  fit  material,  which  in 
this  case  may  be  of  felting,  of  the 
same  width  as  the  one  above-men- 
tioned, but  not  so  long.  To  dis- 
tinguish which  last-mentioned  weh, 
from  the  other  web  before-mention- 
ed, they  call  the  first- mentioned 
web  by  the  name  of  the  under  web, 
and  the  web  now  describing  the 
upper  web :  the  bottom  part  of  the 
said  upper  web  passes  between  the 
two  cyhnders,  so  that  its  under  sur- 
face falls  upon  the  surface  of  the 
pulp,  or  paper,  and  defends  it  from 
the  action  of  the  upper  cylinder. 
This  upper  web  is  kept  extended 
by,  and  made  to  revolve  upon  two 
rollers,  placed  one  on  each  side  of 
the  wet-press  cylinder,  and  at  a 
convenient  height  above  them.  The 
wet-press  cylinders  are  provided 
with  a  compressing  apparatus  at 
each  end,  to  give  the  necessary  pres- 
sure to  the  paper.    It  is  evident^ 


then,  that,  if  motion  is  given  in  tbo 
proper  direction  to  the  wet-preysa 
cylinders,  having  both  the  webs 
thuscompressed  between  theQa,such 
webs  will  be  drawn  along  by  them, 
and  caused  to  revolve  upon  their 
respective  rollers,  and  that  aa  long 
as  these  webs  continue  so  to  revolve, 
and  the  pulp  continues  supplied 
and  running  upon  the  surface  of  the 
under  web,  so  long  will  the  machine 
continue  making  a  sheet  of  paper 
of  continually  increasing  lenglh. 
But  as  the  paper,  after  having  pass- 
ed between  the  first  press  cylinders, 
has  not  obtained  such  a  degree  of 
consistency  and  strength,  as  to  al- 
low of  its  being  removed  from  the 
machine,  and  cut  into  sheets,  and 
laid  in  packs;  they  therefore  cause 
it  to  pass  through  a  second  pair  of 
pressing  cylinders,  which  are  deno- 
minated the  second  or  dry-pres8» 
where  it  receives  such  a  fortber  de- 
gree  of  pressure  and  consequent 
strength,  as  to  fit  it  for  all  the  sub* 
sequent  operations  necessary  to 
finishing  it  for  market.  The  paper, 
after  it  has  passed  the  first  press, 
and  arrived  at  the  extreme  roller 
upon  which  the  web'  revolves,  is  de- 
tached from  the  surface  of  the  wdi, 
and  deposited  upon  the  revolving 
felting,  and  with  it  made  to  pass  be- 
tween the  second  press-cylinders* 
The  paper  is  then  collected  and 
wound  upon  reels,  or  rollers,  which 
are  successively  removed  and othen 
applied,  as  they  become  charged 
or  filled  with  paper.  The  long 
sheets  of  paper  thus  obtained,  are 
by  a  subsequent  process  cut  into 
others  of  the  required  dimensions. 
We  now  proceed  to  describe^ 
nearly  in  the  words  of  the  paten- 
tees, the  means  used  for  subdividing 
or  cutting  the  long  sheets  of  paper 
into  othersi  or  smaller  ones  of  the 

required 
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quired  dimensions:  "We  (say 
they)  construct  a  wooden  frame  or 
table,  of  a  convenient  height,  its 
length  18  determined  by  the  ^Umen- 
sions  of  the  sheets  of  paper  into 
which  the  long  sheets,  upon  therieels 
or  rollers,  are  to  be  Subdivided  or 
cut,  and  its  width  is  madesomewhactr 
more  than  the  widest  sheet  which 
can  be  made  by  the  machine,  by 
which  the  paper  was  foniied*  The 
reely  or  roller,  containing  the  paper 
intended  to  be  cut,  is  placed  immoi- 
diately  above  one  end  of  the  said 
table  at  right  angles,  with  its  longer 
sides,  and  parallel  with  the  top  or 
upper  surface  thereof.  The  pivots, 
or  axis  of  the  reel,  or  roller,  are 
supported  and  allowed  to  torn  into 
two  wooden  posts  affixed  to  the 
ends  of  the  table,  for  that  purpofe ; 
80  that  two  workmen,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  said  table,  by  laying  hold 
of  the  corners  of  the  sheet,  may  dni# 
it  from  the  reel,  and  spread  it  upon 
the  table  preparatory  to  its  being 
cut  or  subaiviaed  into  smaller  ones. 
Near  that  end  of  the  table  ov^ 
which  the  reel,  or  roller  is  suspend- 
ed, and  parallel  with  the  reel,  we 
place  two  long  hardened  steel  plates, 
about  three  inches  in  width,  and 
about  onc'eighth  or  one-tenth  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  their  length  ousht 
to  exceed  the  width  of  the  widest 
paper,  to  be  cut  about  thirty  inches. 
These  steel  plates  we  affix  to  two 
strong  iron  bars,  by  means  of  screws, 
or  clamps,  one  steel  plate  upon  each 
bar :  and  place  them  in  such  a  po- 
sition across  the  table,  that  the  up- 
per edges  of  the  steel  plates*  may 
be  parallel  with,  and  about  one- 
twentieth  of  an  inch  from  eadi 
other,  and  in  the  same  plane  with 
the  upper  surface  of  the  table  upon 
which  the  paper  is  to  be  spread. 
The  under,  or  lower  edges  of  the 


iteel  platiss  are  axteoded^cf  M  em^ 
ndeftible  dtetance  from  oadi  otlMi^ 
0'  that  a  vertical  sediioii  dT  die 
plates,  or  a  section  iJiade  at  rigM; 
angles  with  their  ed^es^  woaldfwoi 
two  sides  of  aireqaila^BTal  triaii^ 
nearly,  or  their  rriathre  poattioft 
would  somewhat  resemWe  tbeootcr 
strokes,  or  legs  of  the  letter  A. 
And  we  caoae  the  uppeir  edgaS'  eC 
the  said  steel  plataa  te  be  groimdj^ 
so  that  the  basils  firmd' by  grind" 
hig  the  edges  of  the  siideteai  plafeis 
may  be  in  a  line  with  eadiolfaei^ 
or  in  the  same  plane  with  tbef  Mfb 
ftoe  of  the  tabl^,  or  toeat^  ae,  imd 
that  the  mside  or  opjpdaed  edges  dT 
the  two  plates  may  be  4iarp;  Wa 
likewise  construct  one  or  mofe  far* 
dened  steel  wheel  or  wheeh,  ebAm 
tljree  incheadiimeter,  turned  lnie» 
with  a  sharp  edge  rbuodthto  sitMv 
basiled  away  oo  both'sldes^  aimiiai^ 
to  the  edge  of  a  bard  or  oeld  cinseiy 
commonly  used  for  cutting  hnea 
when  cola ;  and  in  eadh  wheel  w^. 
affix  a  transverseaxis  or  arbor,  ima 
which  they  may  revolve.  '  The 
edges  of  these  wheels  being  aralied 
between  the  opposed  edges  of  the 
hardened  steel  plates^  and  the  whed 
or  wheels  caused  to  revolve  upon 
them  fhNo  one  end  to  the  other^  the 
paper  havingbeenprevioudyspreed 
upon  the  table,  and  over  Uie  edgia 
or  the  said  steel  plataa;  and  the 
said  steel  wheel,  or  wfaeds,  being 
held  down  by.  a  sufficient  wdgfat» 
the  paper  it  cut  by  their  actioii 
against  the  sharpened  edges  of  the 
sted  plates,  as  ibey  revolve  npoQ 
such  steel  plates.  Aad  to  ftcOitate 
the  opmtioo,  andreeder  it  inofe. 
expeditious,  we  cause  two  oAer 
hardened  sted  plates,  sinilar  to 
those  above  described,  to  be  fdeoed 
across  the  table  in  a  aioaifler  posi- 
tion, and  fitftberfien  that  end  ^ 

th^ 
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the  table  over  which  the  reel  is  ing  to  the  intended  difneiuioiis  of 
aufpended,  and  exactly  parallel  with  the  sheets  of  paper  required, 
the  former  ones,  and  at  such  a  dis-        **  Haviagi  as  abof  e  described  Midi 
tance  from  them,  as  corresponds  to  ascertained  the  application  and  use 
the  dimensions  of  the  sheets  of  pa-  of  the  instruments,  as  well  as  the 
per  to  be  cut,  from  the  larger  or  instruments  themseWes,  which  we 
longer  one  upon  the  reel  or  roller ;  now  use  for  cutting  or  subdhriding 
and  by  applying  two  of  the  abo?e  the  paper,  so  as  to  render  it  per- 
described  hardened  steel  wheels  at  fectly  intelligible  to  a  mechanist 
a  convenient  distance  from  each  we  need  not  here  enter  more  parti- 
other,  upon  th(^ edges  of  one  pair  cularly  into  any  farther  deacnption 
of  the  steel  plates,  and  by  connect-  in  relation  to  the  constructioa  or 
ing  the  said  three  wheels  firmly  to-  conformation  of  the  said  instro- 
gether  by  means  of  proper  frame-  ments ;  but,  for  the  better  under- 
work, in  which  the  arbors  or  axes  standing  their  application.  We  do 
of  the  said  wheels  turn,  and  where-  farther  describe  the  operatien  ef 
by  the  wheels  themselves  are  held  cutting  or  subdividing  the  sheets  oJF 
in  a  proper  position,  and  their  edges  paper,  as  the  same  is  performed  bjr 
falling  into  the  space  between  the  us  ;  that  is  to  say-^Uie  table  and 
edges  of  each  pair  of  steel  plates  re-  instruments  are  to  be  placed  $t.er 
spectively,  we  obtain  a  carriage  near  the  end  of  the  machine  bf 
with  three  wheels,  capable  of  sup-  which  the  paper  is  made!,  'and  es 
porting  itself  upon  those  wheels,  soon  as  one  of  the  reels  or  roUoB 
two  on  one  side,  and  one  upon  the  becomes  charged  or  filled  with  jia- 
other ;  and  upon  the  said  carriage  per,  we  remove  the  said  reel  ornl- 
wc  place  a  box  containing  a  weight,  ler  from  the  machine,  and  plpoa^jt 
or  a  number  of  weights,  sufficient  upon  the  supports  or  posts  a||ia;e^ 
to  produce  the   efiect  above  de-  to  the  end  of  the  cutting  tabie,apqii 
scribed,  viz.  occasioning  such  a  re-  which  the  steel  plates  and  wbeefe 


sis  tance  between  the  hardened  steel    have  been  previously  adjusted  4p 
heels,  and  the  edges  of  the  steel    their  proper  distances,  &c.    Two 


plates,  as  to  separate  or  cut  the  workmen,  one  stationed  en 

paper  placed  between  them.    The  side  of  the  table,  draw  the  _ 

iron    bars  supporting  the  second  from  the  reel,  and  spread  it  open 

pair  of  steel  plates,  or  those  farthest  the  said  table,  depositing  tbe  4mt 

from  the  reel,  are  so  affixed  to  the  end  of  the  paper,  which  is  ahiragns 

frame  of  the  table,  that  they  may  rough  and  uu«v.en,  over  or  beyond 

be  moved  nearer  to,  or  farther  from  the  pair  of  steel  plates  fastheatfinpia 

the  other  pair  of  steel  plates,  and  the  reel,  taking  care  at  the  sane 

again  set  parallel  therewith ;  and  time  to  Uy  the  edm  of  tbe  mBar 

likewise  the  frame-work  to  which  parallel  with  the  e^^  of  ibetf^jU^ 

the  steel  wheels  are  affixed,  is  so  or  rather  at  r^ht  angles  eitb4he 

(instructed,  that  the  distance  be*  edges  of  the  steel  plates,  ,10  order 

tween  the  one  wheel  on  one  side,  that  the  angles  or  cemess  ef  .thp 

and  the  two  other  wheels  on  the  sheets  of  paper,  when  cat,  nujT  be 

oppo&ite  side,  may  be  made  equal  to  square ;  and  these   workmen  .^le 

the  distance  between  the  edges  of  guided  ordirected  in  this opeiatieiH 

the  two  pair  of  steel  plates,  accord-  by  having  several  confpifiaeus  liees, 

draim 


usipui  ptmiticm/--'     M* 


drawn  a]ong  lhetklll»>lii  ttw-t^roper 
direction  pomllel  to  'Which  Udm 
they  lay  the  edges  of  lb*  sheet. 
The  paper  beiaK  thui  deposile^v 
•pr£ad  uniform!;  upon  the  table,, 
andovertheedgesofthfliteelplateai 
the  man  on  whole  lide  fhe  carriam 
with  thethree-ciittingWbeelitRoal, 
pushes  it  across  the  table  to  tbe 
uaD  on  tlie  opposite  sidei  wbere  it 
is  retained  readf  for  a  second  epv* 
ration.  Bj  thus  pasiinK  theiriieels 
over  for  tlie  firBt  time)  iiie  rongb  o^ 
uneven  end  of  tbe  sheet  is  leniarBt^ 
at  the  plates  brthostfram  uie reelj 
another  separation  beinjf  inade'lit 
theBametime  by  il)C{>luti!s  ncsirest 
to  the  reel,  leaving  one  whole  sheet 
of  paper  between  the  two  pair  of 
steel  plates.  The  puper  ie  again 
drawn  from  the  reel,  and  spread 
upon  the  table ;  and  the  end  of  t)ie 
sheet  being  now  square  and  even, 
is  laid  so  much  over  or  beyond  the 
edges  of  the  stiiel  plates  furthest 
from  the  reel,  as  will  leave  a  sheet 
of  paper  when  the  next  ieparstion 
or  cutting  ia  made.  Two  sheets 
beinp  now  separated  by  each  cut- 
ting after  the  first,  the  wheals  aie 
again  passed  over,  and  the  sheets 
thus  separated  el  each  cutting  are 
removed,  and  laid  into  paclu  by 
children  employed  ibr  tbkt  pur- 
pose." 


MUr  jtNAMMT  oriH  4m  MM 
iMbl»d,ib)>1m>g'ilatMdiaichM«- ' 
dying  in  conjundltPB.  ■  A<l»s»BM» 

wntfwim,  wMMf'lbnMliiMW 


Any  number  of  boys,  whose  pro- 
ficiency is  nearly  equal  in  what  the/ 
are  learning,  should  be  classed  and 
taught  together.  Of  course  the 
whole  school  must  bearraiiged  Into 
classes. 

Ofilie  Two  kinds  of  Classa. 

As  there  are  two  descjiptijjgs^F 
boy*  in  every  icboof,  ni.  udie  vm  ' 

learned,  M  tbctftMs  two  kinda  o^ 
danes.    Tothe  first,  tbaobtoMltt 

study  Ui^^cAiwiMliit-rffas. 
«»■.'  fiiHitg'(Mo'4in«if /*4»-«»t 
point,  where  MbMuakiotake  u 
intersnafa,'  m*Mm  ItftAr  •«&di 
withHwHtdgt^rMe  m  Mm 
llfc  iSBtlMlMMHdiftwBlhTaaam 
ofilMhiMg,  ■We-net  spiinwhii>b- 
Jccls  >»r  'wMt'^v  iuedliaiui   of 

.•I'i|»te«d,-laitlle^<i»iin«  tftiui 
■Mfatftowif  Mtf  IK  ■iMiilliitfl«|iilMi 


-«f«iMom/«iMfte  l»  tai<»ty'<b 


■MethodofarrangiHffaSe/nclitlb  ^el(Ui. 

•Clatses.    [^Frovt  Ltmetuter't  i»i-  ••lu-^ 

provementt  t'n  Edvottwn,  ■aindi-  S.— 

^IRST,  the  object. in  «lNr,<ai  *, — 

f  ^brfflli^BsdMMii'iato  eUiiii,  B. — 

is'to  promote  inproTsment.    jf  6.^ 
only  four  or  six  scholars  sbould-on 

examfnationbe-fimdin  a  school  ?^— 

learning  the  BathnUM^u  At  BjG,  8.^ 
ab,  ad(tition,-|ubtnwiaM,:ft«44Hf 


KAyJtfC 
-TwalemrifMnb,*!!. 

-Three  leMM.  > 
-Baatf'iMlon,  . 
-RTe«ndni»iMMri.'- 


■8criyM*r^li<fcna 


-A  sfllectiwofTAlie  bctt 
.■■UiUiiww|ii»jMl 
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The  children  learaiDg  the  alpha- 
bet at  hereafter  described,  may 
learn  to  print  their  letters  in  the 
iand»  or  on  a  slate. 

After  a  learner  has  improved  be* 
vond  the  first  class,  whatever  class 
he  may  be  in,  he  must  learn  to 
make  his  writing  alphabet  on  the 
slate. 

After  having  learned  the  writing 
alphabet,  whatever  class  the  scholar 
maybe  in,  he  must  write  on  the  slate 
tlie  same  as  he  reads  or  spells  in  his 
reading  or  spelling  lesson.  If  in 
the  two-letter  class,  he  will  write 
words  of  two  letters ;  if  in  the 
three-letter  class,  words  of  three 
letters,  &c.  Ac 

Gradation  of  Classes  in  learning  to 

Write. 
Class. 

1 Printing  A,  B,  C. 

2. — ^Writing  alphabet,  or  words 

of  two  letters. 
S. — Words  of  three  letters. 
4.——  Four  letters. 
5. —  Fiveandsix  letters. 

6.  Two  syllables,  &c. 

7.  &  8.  A  particular  series  of 
spelling  lessons,  published  by  J.  L. 

The  mode  of  tuition  in  writing, 
being  connected  with  a  new  method 
of  spelling,  will  be  hereafter  de- 
scribed under  the  head  Spelling. 

Gradation  of  Classes  in  learning 
Arithmetic. 

Class  1 .  Pupils  who  are  learning  to 
make  and  combine,  units, 
tens,  &c. 

2.  Addition. 

S.  Compound  ditto. 

4.  Subtraction. 

5.  Compound  ditto. 

6.  Multiplication. 

7.  Compound  ditto. 

8.  Division. 

9.  Compound  ditto. 


10.  Reduction. 

11.  Rule  of  Three. 

12.  Practice. 

The  Mode  of  examining  Pupihfor, 
andarranging  them  into  Classes, 
t  to  learn  Reading  and  Writing. 
On  the  entry  of  a  scholar,  the 

superintendant  should  examine  his 

I>roficiency  in  distinguishing  the 
etters  of  the  printed  alphabet ;  if 
he  does  not  know  them  all,  he  most 
be  placed  in  the  first  class. 

If  the  superintendant  finds  the 
pupil  knows  his  alphabet  perfectlyp 
he  must  place  him  in  the  second 
class. 

If  the  scholar  can  perfect!  j  re» 
peat  all  the  lessons  belonging  to  the 
second  class,  he  must  be  placed  in 
the  third ;  if  he  can  repeat  well  all 
the  lessons  appropriated  to  the 
third  class,  he  must  be  placed  in  the 
fourth :  the  same  rule  to  be  ob- 
served in  forming  the  fifth,  aixthi 
and  seventh  classes. 

The  eighth  class  to  be  a  selection 
from  the  best  readers  in  the  sevendi; 
they  may  be  admitted  to  the  use  of 
books,  for  the  improvement  of 
their  minds,  which  the  other  classes 
are  not  allowed ,  on  this  subject 
more  will  be  said  in  the  sequeL 

Of  Writing  in  Classii. 

By  the  usual  method  of  teaching 
to  write,  the  art  of  writing  is  totally 
distinct  from  reading  or  speUinjg. 
On  the  new  plan,  spelling  and  writ- 
ing are  connected,  and  equally 
blended  with  reading.  When  e 
boy  is  classed  for  learning  to  read 
by  the  arrangement  of  readuur 
classes,  he  is  consequently  dassfld 
for  learning  to  write  at  the  same 
time. 

On  theadmissionof  every  scholar^ 
the  superintendant  will  enter  the 
name,  residence,  and  every  odier 

paracdiar 
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particular  relative  to  him,  under  its 
proper  head,  ia  a  school-list;  a 
printed  plan  of  which  is  annexed. 

On  forming  a  School  into  Arithme- 
tical  Classes. 

On  the  new  plan,  the  first  great 
care  of  the  master  must  be  wholly 
to  discard  the  numeration  table, 
and  the  practice  of  learning  nume- 
ration by  it,  as  it  is  entirely  super- 
seded by  the  new  method,  which 
teaches  the  same  thing,  in  a  much 
shorter,  and  more  practical  way. 

Whenever  a  pupil  is  admitted 
into  the  school,  and  has  never  be- 
fore learned  any  arithmetic,  he 
must  be  placed  in  the  first  class.  If 
he  has  made  any  apparent  progress, 
unless  that  progress  be  round  on 
examination  to  be  real,  he  must  be- 
gin again  at  the  first  class.  In 
forming  a  new  school  with  the  above 
exception,  it  will  be  best  for  all  the 
pupils  to  begin  arithmetic,  from  the 
first  class. 

Of  the  Arrangement  of  Lessons  for 
Classes. 

In  the  course  of  this  epitome,  an 
abridged  specimen  of  the  lessons 
for  the  classes  will  be  given.  At 
present  it  is  only  requisite  to  say, 
that  on  my  new  system  of  educa- 
tion, there  is  a  series  of  lessons  to 
be  pasted  on  boards,  adapted  to 
each  class,  as  theclasses  rise  above 
each  other,  progressively.  These 
lessons  being  regularly  numbered, 
should  be  placed  on  the  school- 
walls,  on  nails,  numbered,  in  like 
manner.  The  card  lesson.  No.  1, 
(for  the  second,  or  any  other  class) 
to  be  placed  on  the  nail  No.  1 ;  les- 
son No.  2,  on  the  nail  No.  2,  Ac. 
Each  series  of  lessons  to  be  placed 
by  itself.  Each  class  to  study  only 
that  series  of  lessons  adapted  to  it; 
this  rule  must  be  invariably  attend- 

VoL.  L. 


ed  to,  or  the  classes  which  are 
learning,  will  be  particularly  liable 
to  confusion.  When  pupils  are  re- 
moved from  one  class  to  another, 
it  is  then  only,  they  may  enter  on  a 
new  series  of  lessons. 

The  method  of  rewards  attached 
to  this  plan  of  classification  will  be 
detailed  by  itself. 

Of  Monitors  who  teach,  and  the 
Qualifications  requisite  for  that 
Dutyy  and  Mode  of  ascertaining 
those  Qualifications. 
On  this  head,  the  duty  of  the  su- 
perintendant,  or  master,  will  be,  to 
ascertain  that  each  monitor  is  fully 
competent  to  teach  the  lessons  of 
the  class  he  is  appointed  to.  This 
certainty  can  be  obtained  only  by 
actually  examining  the  intended 
monitor  in  the  lessons  he  will  be 
required  to  teach.  The  master 
must  never  appoint  a  new  monitor 
without  such  examination.  I  have 
known  some  persons  who  pretend 
to  teach  on  my  plan,  appoint  a  boy 
as  a  monitor,  merely  because  they 
judged  him  to  be  a  good  reader ; 
no  master  should  appoint  monitors 
by  guess,  when  an  actual  certainty 
is  in  his  power ;  but  this  cannot  be 
attained  without  an  examination 
and  progressive  series  of  lessons  on 
my  plan  adapted  to  the  mode  oi 
tuition. 

The  necessity  for  such  exa- 
mination is  more  urgent,  as  in 'the 
minor  lessons,  the  sounds  of  letters 
often  vary  from  soft  to  hard,  and  a 
number  of  words  admit  of  different 
meanings,  and  are  consequently 
pronounced  different  ways.  A 
pupil  may  read  well  in  general,  and 
yet  either  not  know,  or  may  forget 
aftersome  time  such  local  variations. 
If  then,  he  is  not  carefully  exa- 
minedby  the  superintendant,ne  will 
teach  some  words  improperly. 
K  As 
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As  it  respects  arithoieticy  the  su- 
periDtendant  should  ascertain  by 
individualextunin^tion^  whetberthie 
pupil  he  sheets  as  a  iDonitor,i8  fully 
master  of  the  mode  of  teaching 
each  particular  sum,  or  lesson  ap-p 
pointed  to  be  taught  to  his  class. 
The  monitors  of  reading,  and  spel- 
ling, should  not  only  oe  able,  as 
scholars,  to  understand  and  perform 
the  lessons  they  are  appomted  to 
teach,  but  be  instructed  under  the 
inspection  of  the  sunerintendapt ; 
in  the  mode  of  teachmg,  and  any 
locah'ty,  which  may  be  attached  to 
particular  lessons. 

It  should  be  considered  that  mo- 
nitors on  the  new  plan  are  of  two 
descriptions,  those  for  tuition,  and 
those  for  order.  Duties,  which, 
as  will  be  shewn  in  the  sequel,  are 
in  some  instances,  wholly  distinct 
from  each  other. 

To  these,  we  must  add  a  third  de- 
scription, who  are  called  inspecting 
monitors.  Of  these,  even  in  a  very 
large  school,  but  few  are  requisite. 

Monitors  of  every  kind  are  some- 
times stated,  and  sometimes  occa- 
sional. 

Monitors  are  stated,  when  they 
are  appointed  to  attend  the  regular 
duties  of  the  school,  in  tuition,  or- 
der, or  inspection.  Monitors  are 
occasional,  when  acting  as  substi- 
tutes for  regular  monitors,  whom 
ill  health,  or  any  other  cause,  may 
detain  from  school. 

Rules  for  appointing  Monitors  of 
Tuition, 

Pirstly,  the  monitors  appointed, 
must  understand  and  be  quite  per- 
fect in  the  lessons  they  are  to  teacb^ 
as  to  good  reading  and  spelling. 

Secondly,  they  must  understand 
the  mode  of  teacning. 

Thirdly,  in  the  first  five  Qlass^8> 


monitora  may  be  appointed  firpm 
$he  nei^t  superior  c1as4  to  teacb  the 
one  immediately  below  it.  TbuVt 
the  second  or  two-letter  class  will 
furnish  monitors  who  may  teach 
the  first,  or  alphabet  class,  the  third 
will  supply  monitors  for  the  se- 
cond, the  fourth  for  the  third,  and 
the  fifth  for  the  fourth,  the  sixth 
class  will  supply  a  choice  of  moni- 
tors for  the  nfth,  for  itself,  and  for 
the  order  of  the  school.  Before 
the  seventh  class,  each  class  will 
supply  boys  to  teach  the  class  be- 
low it ;  this  will  ground  the  moni- 
tors in  the  lessons  they  have  them- 
selves last  leamedf  by  the  ad  of 
teaching  them.  From  the  sixth 
class  upwards,  the  classes  will  sup- 
ply boys  to  act  as  monitors  and 
teach  themselves;  the  teadien  of. 
the  sixth,  seventh,  and  e^hth 
classes,  may  be  chosen  out  of  the 
said  classes,  as  any  boy  who  can 
read  can  teacb,  and  the  ar^of  td- 
tion,  in  those  classes,  depends  only- 
on  the  knowledge  of  reading  aqo 
writing.  The  system  of  inspection 
of  progress  in  learning,  as  respects 
the  scholar,  is  only  on  his  pav( 
mental ;  neither  iospection  nor  the 
mode  of  instruction,t  i^sq^ive  any 
other  qualification  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  th^n  tbe  mere  art  of 
reading  and  writing,  unitjed  w^Ok 
orderly  behaviour* 

Of  Monitors  TicketSf  Superi^tm'^ 

danfs  List^  at^  the  Q^^  f/ 

Monitor 'general. 

Every  monitor  should  wear  iiot 
school,  a  printed  or  leather  tic^ 
gilt,  and  lettered  thus — monitor  of 
the  first  cj4ss-n>reading  monitor  of 
the  second  class — monitor  of  tlw 
third  class,  with  variations  for  ariih^ 
metic,  reading,  s^velUng,^c. 

Each  of  these  tickets  to  be  diua* 

herfd* 


\ 

/ 
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bered.    A  row  «F  imik  wftli  iram^  lie  tutllhtl'ln  WOS^flMfk  #f  lite 

bere  on  tbe  wail  mar ki&g  ihift  )pllte6  improvement  of  the  scholan.    If 

of  each  ticker^  to  be  placed  ki  every  til  the  olittdreii  «i^  iMItr'tflA  d- 

8ohool*rooin*    The  nail  mnnbered  |phabei  elftM,  Ittpfovb^ettltd  lib 

one,  beiDf^  the  place  for  the  liticet^  reniioved  te  the  n^fckk%  <be^  a^ht- 

No.  1.    When  ische^l  begins,  the  bet  elMl  MiiM  be  extSneti  neleM . 

monitors  are  to  be  called  to  udce  fire^  scheltoe  ftie  admlttddi  Hlb 

their  tickets ;   evevy  ticket  luSt  oil  Male,  iP  «K  the  boyilp  thb  scdiimfi^ 

a  nail,  will  show  a  rergalar  mo*  lioh  dtM  becofne  liiastetii  of  llMt 

nitor  absent,  when  an  occasional  ralOi  they  lAiist  be  removed  td  iiO^ 

monitor  most  of  coarse  be  chdsieiik  ther  class,  and  there  will  b6  no  Mllf^ 

One  monitor  of  order,  to  be  ap<>'  traction  clasr  in  tfie  school,  until 

poiDted  by  the  master,  to  see  what  mof^  boytf  ere  Adtttilted,  e#  are 

monitors  are  absent  chdly,  and  to  broi^ht  forward  ftom  an  lofbHor 

appoint  others  in  their  place  fot  the  chM.    ^ete  chUdren  eodtilitiim 

occasion ;   this  in  a  large  teheed  seheel  fei^  mmm  tiaoe^  aoift  witmk 

will  be  found  a  great  relief  Co  th*  sdiolafft  iNi  tfdobitted,  it  Wg^fimk 

master.  {KMirfbl^t  the  whdle  Of  the  iutfitr' 

As  nothing  should  in  any  caftWlM  claMii  ttitf  b^eMoe  eithlcC,  iuiA 

left  to  the  monitor,  the  »lipdtMi> '  tiol  be  Mrhred  till  «&  idttUdoft  Ht 

tendant  should  in  the  frsi  ittsOUeo  neWiebolars. 

appoint  every  stated  moniloi*  hitt^  fn  a  V«ry  Itfgd  ^dftK^i  tflbre  ii» 

self,  he  should  then  enitmiiie  tlfie  ^toni  are  #tfatM  thtfii  tft  e  nMitar 

school  to  find  a  number  of  b^yi^  ft  06i»  i  itesyefMb  Mtuditt  Ae  MdMl 

to  be  occasional  monitors ;  of  iMM  only  tile  nouAai^  tff  l^^tt  fbr  tf- 

he  should  make  two  Ifats,  one  for  footiiig  it  i^  gMitef/   lit  fi  ii■^l 

himself,  and  one  for  the  lad  appdfnt-  seho^  idi6e  doliai  tnllV  be  AM 

ed  as  monitor-general,  and  fhHA  by  the  Inast^,  betiaine  tibey  retate 

that  list  he  will  appoint  substituteft  to  a  few  po|^ils  or  monltoifi,  ftdi 

Theroonitor-generars  office  Ismere*  are  id&medmtely  under  hi<  own  ey^. 

ly  to  take  an  account  of  monitors  lA  a  ttaiUl  wchool  of  100  eUldiM^ 

present  and  absent,  and  to  appoint  no  ntonitor-general  wilt  beilMifty 

substitutes  from   the  superintett<-  afi  llrbte  the  fewness  Of  tlie  tttOid 

dant's  list  of  boys  fit  for  the  differ^  tors,  thee  duty  me^'be  perfenttill 

ent  offices  of  monitors.                  -  by  the  master;  but  m  aHu^e  school. 

Of  the  Duties  of  MmiHofB.  it  beeMMe  an  aH^tiiiiiln  ^  Ithe 

In  large  schools  on  the  old  phm  mastet^sUbonr,  tof  ijlipiAM Miehk 

of  education,   the  burden  of  Ae.  mbnitoh                                      •: 

master's  duty  increases  in  a  great  All  the  liioAitofti  sh^uM  baft  a 

degree,  with  the  increase  <3i  num-  wrHrte'  or  printed  piteMstr  of  dtelr 

bers,  till  it  becomes  insupportriile.  *  duties,*  whidl  fliify  sliodtd  pardb 

On  the  new  plan,  the  burden  in-  etilarly  study,  aM  tMOait  oiM  4 

creases  in  a  yerj  small  degree  hi  w^elr.    THe^hH^rel'seriei^e^pi^ttli 

comparison  of  the  nun^r,  and  ad-  on  the  difti^  '6?  lObdkbYk,  shitfii 

mits  of  dividing  the  master's  hibonr  be  reid  fof'  a  daW  leisiMt  by  tfl 

among  many,  which  would  other-  bdyi^  seliMfikl  tA  n^ftttaf^  ^naifS^ 

wise  rest  only  on  hhnself.    Some  K^y  ihonitom^  lit  Hrihk  tid^  pVMttk 

classes  in  a  school  will  oceasiondly  thei^,   by  a  ktitfwMd|#  df  m* 

K2  doty, 
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duty,  for  the  proper  discharge  of  round  the  school-room,  till,  tired 

it.  out,  he  is  glad  to  sue  for  liberty  and 

Assistantmonitors  are  only  need-  promise  his  endeavour  to  behave 

ful  when  a  class  is  more  than  20,  more  steadily  in  future ;    with  this 

or  25,  then  the  monitor  should  be  he  is  sent  to  his  seat  and  goes  on 

relieved  from  continual  attention  to  with  his  work.      Should  not  this 

his  class,  to  give  him  time  for  his  punishment  have  the  desired  effect, 

studies,  but  the  class  must  by  no  the  left  hand  is  tied   behind  the 

means   be   divided    between    two  back,  or  wooden  shackles  fastened 

equal  monitors,  both  acting  at  the  from  elbow  to  elbow,  behind  the 

same  time.  back.    Sometimes  the  legs  are  tied 

•  together. 

Inslrnments  of  Punishments.  The  Basket, 

O/Logs* — On  a  repeated  or  fre-  Occasionally  boys  are  put  in  a 

quent    ott*encc,    after   admonition  sack,  or  in  a  basket  suspend^  to 

has  failed,  the  lad  to  whom  an  of«  the  roof  of  the  school,  in  sight  of  all 

fender  presents  the  card,  places  a  the  pupils,  who  frequently  smile  at 

wooden  log  round  his  neck,  which  the  birds  in  the  cage.   This  ponish* 

serves  as  a  pillory,  and  with  this  he  ment  is  one  of  the  most  terrible 

is  sent  to  his  seat.    This  log  may  that  can  be  inflicted   on  boys  of 

weigh  from  four  to   six   pounds,  sense  and  abilities.  Above  all,  it  it 

some  more  and  some  less.     The  dreaded  by  the  monitors:  thename 

neck  is  not  pinched  or  closely  con-  of  it  is  sufficient,  and  therefore  it 

fined— it  is  chiefly  burtliensome  by  is  but  seldom  resorted  to  on  their 

the  manner  in  which  it  incumbers  account, 

the  neck,  whenthedelinquent  turns  The  Caravan. 

to  the  right  or  left.     While  it  rests  Frequent  or   old  offenders  are 

on  his  shoulders,  the  equilibrium  yoked  together  sometimes,   by  a 

is  preserved ;  but,  on  the  least  mo-  piece  of  wood  that  fastens  round 

tion  one  way  or  the  other,  it  is  lost,  all  their  necks ;  and,  thus  confined, 

and   the  log   operates  as   a  dead  they  parade  the  school,   walking 

weight  upon  the  neck.    Thus  he  is  backwards — being  obliged  to  pay 

confined  to  sit  in  his  proper  posi-  very  great  attention  to  their  foot-> 

tion  and  go  on  with  his  work.  steps,  for  fear  of  running  against 

Of  Shackles.  any  object  that  might  cauae  ^e 

When  logs  are  unavailing,  it  is  yoke  to   hurt  their  necks,  or  to 

common  to  fasten  the  legs  of  ofien-  keep  from  falling  down.    Four  or 

ders  together  with  wooden  shackles;  six  can  be  yoked  together  this  way» 

one  or  more,  according  to  the  of-  Proclamation  of  the  Fatdts  qf  an 

fence.     The  shackle  is  a  pi^ece  of  Offender  before  the  SchooL 

wood  mostly  a  foot  long,   some-  When  a  boy  is  disobedient  to  his 

times  six  or  eight  inches,  and  tied  parents,  profane  in  his  language, 

to  each  leg.    When  shackled,  he  has  committed  any  offence  against 

cannot  walk  but  in  a  very  slow,  morality,  or  is  remarkable  for  slo- 

measured  pace ;   being  obliged  to  venliness,  it  is  usual  for  him  to  be 

take  six  steps  when  confined,  for  dressed  up  with  labels,  describing 

two  when  at  liborty.      Thus   ac-  his  offence,   and   a  tin  or   paper 

coutred,  he  is   ordered    to    walk  crown  on  his  head.    In  that  man- 
ner 
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ner  he  walks  round  the  school,  t#Q '  delinquents,  without  dittaitiisg  rifik^  i 

boys  preceding  him>  and  proclaim* '  mind  or  temper  of  the  master.  TWf 

ing  his  fault;  varying  the  prods--  object  of  these  different  modes  of! 

mation  according  to  the  diflbrent*  procedure  is  to  weary  the  culpril^ 

o£Eence8.  with  a  log;  or  by  placing  him  fa-^^  * 

SlovenUness.  confinement  of  one  kind  or  ano^  >    - 

When  a  boy  comes  to  school  with  ^^»  ^^**  ^e  '^  humbled,  and  likely  >  ' 

dirty  face  or  hands,  and  it  seems  to '  ^o  wmore  the  cause  of  complaifit ' 

be  more  the  effect  of  habit  than  of  ^r  bettes   behaviour   in   future; »  ^ 

accident,   a  girl  is  appointed  to  When  he  finds  how  easily  hisp^h^i 

wash  his  face  in  the  sight  of  the  nwhments  are  repeated— that  he  * 

whole  school.  This  usually  creates  himself  is  made  the  instrument — ' 

much  diversion,  especially   when  and  no  resmte  or  comfort  for  himr^ 

(as  previously  directed)  she  gives  but  by  behaving  well,  it  is  mortP* 

his  cheeks  a  few  gentle  strokes  of  ^^an  probable  he  will  chakige  fbr  i 

correction  with  her  hand.  the  better.    It  is  alsoTery  selda^^< 

that  a  boy  deserves  botba  kvaw^ 

Confinement  after  School  Hours*  shackle  at  thesaiike  iiase.  '  -SloKb 

Few  punishments  are  so  effectual-  boys  are  wise  enough,  whea  undoi^ff 

as  confinement  after  school  hours,  one  puniidmieDt^  not  to  traPiB(rdssw 

It  is,  however,  attended  with  one.  againimmedbti^,lesthiihdiudibo*J< 

unpleasant  circumstance.      In dr»  doubled.  'They are moMlysaimi^^ 

der  to  confine  the  bad  boys  hi  tlui'  dent,  as.  to  bebve  qmet  Bnfi  weHlw 
school-room,  after  school  hours,  it :  in  hopes  of  beui|fBet  at  KbertyfrtMV^ 

is  often  needful  the  master,  or  some  the  one  the^;  already  sofler,*  Wlncltis 

proper  substitute  for  him,  shoulid  ismostiyi:m  a  fbw'mjnote^'  .Ith. 

confine  himself  in  school,  to  keep  ought  to  be  understood  in  k  sofaoot;^ 

them  in  order.  This  inconvenience  that  whatever  mode  of  puui^lipaent  - 

may  be  avoided,  by  tying  them  to  a  master  may  adopt,  on  arcpeti- 

the  desks,  or  putting  them  in  logs,  tion  of  the  fault,  'a  repetitibri  of  (^e  , 

&c.  in  such  a  manner   that  they  punishment  will  unavoidably  ensoclr;. 

cannot  loose  themselves.      These  this  will  avoid  recurring  too  ofte'i^;^    • 

variations  in  the  modes  of  unavoid-  to  modes  of  punishment,  which  krb" 

able  punishment,  give  it  the  con*  not  eflectuaf  without  interriliptfilg!^ - 

tinual  force  of  novelty,  whatever  the  pupil's  attention  to  business^  jMH 

shape  it  may  assume.    Any  single  the  log,  the  shaSckle/  tUe  badge  of 

kind  of  punishment,  continued  con«  disgrace— at  tlie  sam^  time  the  of*  ^ 

stantly  i n  use,  becomes  familiar, and  fenders  are  the  instniments  of  the(r '' 

loses  its  effect.  Nothing  but  variety  own  punishment.    Lively,!  activii*' 

can  continue  the  power  of  novelty,  tempered  boys,  are  the  most  iitk^^ 

Happily,  in  my  institution,  there  quent  transgressors  of  go^  ordeiry^ 


are  few  occasions  of  punishment ;  and  the  most  difficidt  to  reducB^{o^ 

and  this  conduces  much  to  the  plea-  reason;   the  best  way  to  reibhn 

sure  it  affords  me.  The  advantages  them  is  by  making,  monitor*',  df 

of  the  various  modes  of  correction,  them.     It  diverts  the  actiirily  of* 

are,  that  they  can  be  inflicted,  so  their  minds  from  misdhief,  ^  use* ' 

as  to  give  much  uneasiness  to  the  ful  employiyenty  which  at  th^anipti. 

tioM 
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time  adds  greatly  to  their  improve* 
meot.  I  have  experienced  correc- 
tion of  any  kind,  only  to  he  needful 
in  proportion  as  hoys  were  under 
the  influence  of  bad  example  at 
home.  Nothing  is  unhappily  more 
common,  than  for  parents  to  undo, 
by  their  had  example  at  home,  all 
the  good  their  children  obtain  at 
school.  This  occasions  the  first 
trouble  to  be  renewed  many  times ; 
and  many  punishments  fall  to  the 
lot  of  that  child,  who,  however 
well  regulated  at  school,  is  spoiled 
at  home.  But,  certain  it  is,  that, 
if  punishments  must  exist,  such  as 
those  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
detail,  are  preferable  to  others  more 
serere,  and  in  common  practice.  I 
wish  they  were  never  in  sole  prac- 
tice, without  any  thing  of  a  more 
generous  nature  existing  in  schools 
where  they  are  made  use  of:  but 
some  persons  will  plead  for  the  rod, 
as  the  partisans  of  Robespierre 
did  for  the  guillotine,  with  an  un^ 
relenting  fury. 

Singing  Tone  of  Reading, 

When  a  boy  gets  into  a  singing 
tone  in  reading,  the  best  cure  that 
I  have  hitherto  found  effectual,  i9 
by  force  of  ridicule. — Decorate  the 
nender  with  ipatches,  ballads; 
ying  speeches,  if  needful )  ;  and, 
this  garb  send  him  round  the 
school,  witli  some  hoys  before  him, 
crying  matches,  &q^  ei^actly  imi- 
tating the  dismal  tones  with  which 
such  things  are  hawked  about  the 
streets  in  London,  as  will  readily 
occur  to  Uie  reader's  memory. 

Labds  of  Disgrace, 

When  boys  are  in  habits  of 
talking,  or  being  idle  in  school- 
time,  it  is  common  in  the  free 
schools  under  my  direction;  as  va- 


riety in  punishment,  to  make  aa 
oSender  stand  up  and  suck  bia 
fingera,  with  the  label  *  IdkT  or 
*  noisy'  <<  suck-finger  baby.** 

Other  Modes  of  Punishment. 

The  following  puaishioent  is 
roost  tremendous ;  when  a  hoy  ia 
found  to  deserve  punishment,  in- 
stead of  recurring  to  the  rod, 
make  him  a  bashaw  of  three  tails- 
The  use  of  a  famous  coot,  called 
the  fool's  coat,  is  well  known  in 
schools ;  let  such  a  coat  be  suspend* 
ed  in  the  public  school ;  \be  name 
of  the  offender  printed  in  lavfe  let* 
ters,  that  the  whole  school  may 
read,  and  fastened  on  it ;  the  warn 
Bashaw  of  three  tails  also  o»  the 
back  of  the  coat,  and  three  bircben 
rods  suspended  from  the  tail  of  the 
coat,  at  due  and  regular  distanees* 
This  punishment  is  excellent  lev  the 
senior  boys  and  will  not  need  many 
repetitions.  Sometimes  an  idleboy 
may  have  a  pillow  fttched  fron»>  m 
feather  bed,  and  placed  on  the  desk 
for  him  to  lay  his  head  on^  as  if 
asleep ;  in  the  ^e  of  the  schooll 
A  go-cart  is  another  excellent  pi»* 
nishment  for  an  idle  boy,  but  recb* 
ing  in  a  cradle  is  better.  Exhibi- 
tions of  this  sortsoonbrinff  aku^* 
school  into  order.  Under  Sm  heed 
I  may  repeat  an  anecdote^  but  do 
not  recommend  it  to  pfaclice,  at  I 
have  never  tried  it.  A  respectable 
female  kept  a  small  school  fbr  ch3» 
dren  of  that  sex.  Her  health  was 
delicate,  and  the  task  became  so^ 
arduous  from  the  noise  of  thechim 
dren,  when  at  school^  that  she  had 
no  prospect  hut  that  of  dfeellnibg 
school  altogether.  Itt  the  interim 
she  was  advised  to  make  one  trial 
more ;  to  have  a  cup  of  caraomife 
tea  always  by  her,  and  whenever 

an/ 
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any  child  was  found  talking,  to  re-  nithnient  wanted  little  repetitioo 

gale  her  with  a  tea-spoonfiu ;   and  it  was  too  bitter  to  be  oidur^y  and 

if  she  repeated  her  offence,  to  re-  almost  immediately  ceased  to  ba 

peat  the  punishment.     We  may  deserved,  and  the  school  continued 

suppose  many  wry  mouths  were  ail  esample  of  order  and  usefid* 

maae  on  the  occasion,  but  Ibe  ptt-  ness. 
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First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Eng" 
land.  [JVowi  the  History  afid 
Antiquitiesqf  Dissenting  Churches 
in  England,!^ 

THE  first  Presbyterian  church 
iQ  England  was  erected  at 
Wandsworth,  near  London^  in  the 
year  1572. 

The  Reformation,  as  established 
in  England  by  queen  Elizabeth, was 
materially  defective,  and  came  far 
short  of  what  was  designed  by  those 
who  liad  the  chief  hand  in  pro- 
moting it.  The  queen  imbibed 
much  of  her  father's  temper ;  she 
was  vain,  cruel  and  intolerant,  fond 
of  popish  rites  and  ceremonies,  and 
affected  great  magnificence  in  her 
devotions.  Her  own  arbitrary  will 
was  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
from  which  she  would  suffer  no  de- 
viation. By  sanguinary  laws  she 
attempted  to  bring  all  her  subjects 
to  one  uniform  opinion  in  religious 
matters ;  but  this  being  impossible, 

Eersecution  followed,  and  fines, 
onds  and  imprisonment,  and  some- 
times death  itself,  awaited  those 
who  presumed  to  differ  from  her. 

Most  of  our  English  reformers 
were  much  averse  to  every  thing 
that  savoured  of  popery,  and  aimed 
to  abolish  gradually  all  the  remain- 
ing vestiges  of  it  from  the  church. 
Those  who  were  exiles  for  religion 


in  queen  Mary's  days,  returned 
home  upon  Elizabeth's  accession^ 
hoping  to  obtain  such  a  form  of 
worship  as  they  had  observed  in  the 
best  reformed  churches  abroad. 
But  in  this  they  wer^  disappointed, 
the  queen  had  modelled  the  church 
according  to  her  own  fancy,  aad 
preferred  those  only  who  would 
fall  in  with  her  establishment ; 
leaving  the  rest  in  the  same  thread- 
bare, starving  condition  thev  exhi- 
bited, when  first  returned  firom 
abroad.  Among  these  were  the 
learned  and  industrious  John  Foz» 
the  martyrologist,  old  father  Miles 
Coverdale,  and  many  other  excel- 
lent divines,  who  were  some  of  the 
greatest  ornaments  of  our  church. 
These  desired  a  further  reforma- 
tion ;  but  not  being  able  to  obtain 
it,  petitioned  the  queen  for  an  in- 
dulgence in  things  that  were  indif- 
ferent. This  being  denied,  the 
heads  of  the  Puritans  held  a  solemn 
consultation,in  which,  after  nraver, 
and  a  serious  debate  about  the  law- 
fulness and  necessity  of  separation, 
they  came  to  this  conclusion,  that 
<<  smce  they  could  not  have'  the 
word  of  God  preached,  nor  the  sa- 
craments admmistered  without  ido- 
latrous geare,  and  since  there  had 
been  a  separate  congregation  in 
London,  and  another  at  Geneva, 

iu 
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iu  queen  i/laiy's  timet  vhich  used 
a  book  aod  order  of  preaching 
adminiBtration  of  the  gacramenUi 
and  discipliae,  that  the  great  Mr. 
Calvin  had  approved  or,  and  which 
iras  free  from  the  supentitioiu  of 
the  English  service;  that  therefore 
it  was  their  duty  in  their  Mesent 
circumstances,  to  break  oB  from 
the  public  churchei)  and  to  ■wein-' 
ble  as  they  had  opportunity,  ia 
private  houses,  or  elsewhere,  to 
worship  God  in  a  manner  that 
might  not  ofiend  against  tbo  ligbt 
of  their  cooscienc^s."  This  waa 
the  era  of  the  sepsretion,  A.  D. 
1566.  After  which. they  continued 
to  hold  private  asserablies  for  wOTr 
ship ;  but  the  queen  and  her  biihopf 
soon  made  them  feel  tb^r  Tear 
geance  ;  their  meetiogg  were  dia:^ 
turbed,  and  those  who  atten^e^ 
them  apprehended)  aod  Mnt  ii^ 
large  numbers  to  Bridewell,  anil 
other  prisons,  for  coDviction. 

There  being  no  farther  prospeol 
of  a  reformation  by  the  legislatiira, 
some  of  the  leading  Puritans  agreed 
to  attempt  it  in  a  more  private  wayj 
for  this  purpose  they  erected,  a 
Presbytery  at  Wandsworth,  a  vil- 
lage five  miles  from  London,  cou- 
veniently  situated  for  the  brethren, 
as  standing  on  the  banks  of  ibe 
river  Thames.  The  heads  of  th« 
association  were  Mr.  Field,  leota- 
rer  of  Wandsworth ;  Mr.  Smith,  of. 
Mitcharai  Mr.  Crane,  of  Bo&^. 
hampton;  Messrs.  Wilcox,  St«n- 
den,  JacbsoD,  Booham,  SaintloQ 
and  Edmunds;  to  whom  after- 
wards were  joined  Messrs.  Travers, 
Clarke,  Barber,  Gardiner,  Crookt 
Egerton,  and  a  number  of  very 
considerable  laymen.  On  the  20tQ 
of  November,  1573,  eleven  elden. 
were  chosen,  and  their  offices  dc- 
Acribed  in  a  register  inlitled,  <-The 


Orders    of    Wandsworth.''      This 

(says  Mr.  Neale)  was  the  Grst  Pres- 
byterian church  in  England.  All 
imaginable  care  was  taken  to  keep.  , 
their  proceedings  secret,  though, 
without  success;  for  the  bishop, 
whose  eye  was  upon  ihem,  gave. 
immediate  intelligence  to  the  high, 
cnmmissioD,  upon  which  the  queen 
issued  out  a  proclamation  for  put- 
ting the  act  of  uniformity  in  exe- 
cution. But  though  the  commis- 
sioners knew  of  the  Presbytery, 
they  could  not  discover  the  mem- 
bers, nor  prevent  others  being  erect- 
ed in  neighbouring  counties. 

Most  of  the  above  persons  were, 
divines  of  considerable  eminence, 
beneGced  in  the  church  of  England, 
and  much  esteemed  by  the  people,  : 
for  their  useful  preaching,  and  ex*, 
emplary  lives.  But  this  could  not 
protect  them  from  the  fury  of  the. 
queen  and  her  bishops,  who  were  ' 
infinitely  more  concerned  to  pre- 
serve a  few  unprofitable  rites  and. 
ceremonies,  than  to  promote  the 
instruction  of  the  people,  and  the 
peace  of  the  church.  A  rigorous 
conformity  was  the  idol  they  set  up, 
and  those  who  would  not  worship 
that  idol,  were  deprived  of  their 
livings,  and  hurried  lo  jails,  as 
wholesome  roethodslo  remove  their 
scruples.  But  the  harder  llie  Puri- 
tans were  pressed,  the  more  were 
they  disaffected  to  the  naiiooal 
establishment,  and  the  more  reso- 
lute in  tlieir  attempts  for  a  reforma- 
tion of  discipline.  There  was  a 
book  in  high  esteem  among  them, 
intitled,  Diseipiiaa  Ecclesim  mcra 
ex  Dei  verba  deicripla ;  that  is, 
"  The  holy  discipline  of  the  Church 
described  in  the  word  of  God,"  It 
was  drawn  up  in  Latin  hy  Mr. 
Travers,  a  learned  Puritan,  and 
printed  at  Geneva  about  the  year 
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1 574.  Afterwards,  being  reticwed 
and  corrected,  it  was  translated 
into  English,  in  1584«.  A  preface 
was  added  by  Mr.  Cartwright,  for 
general  use ;  but,  while  printing  at 
Cambridge,  the  archbishop  ordered 
it  to  be  seized,  and  advised  that  all 
the  copies  should  be  burned  as  fac- 
tious and  seditious.  After  Mr. 
Cartwright's  death,  a  copy  was 
found  in  his  study,  and  reprinted 
in  1644*,  under  this  new  title,  "  A 
Directory  of  Government  anciently 
contended  for,  and  as  far  as  the 
times  would  suffer,  practised  by  the 
first  Nonconformists  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth;  found  in  the 
study  of  the  most  accomplished  Mr. 
Thomas  Cartwright,  after  his  de- 
cease, and  reserved  to  be  published 
for  such  a  time  as  thiis.  Published 
by  authority.'*  This  book  con- 
tains the  substance  of  those  altera- 
tions in  discipline,  which  the  Puri- 
tans of  those  times  contended  for^ 
and  was  subscribed  by  a  number  of 
their  most  eminent  divines.  A 
copy  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  Neal's  History  of  the 
Puritans. 

The  history  of  the  church  during 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  presents  a 
melancholy  picture  of  discord,  bi- 
gotry, and  intolerance.  It  is  much 
to  be  lamented,  that  the  bishops  of 
those  times,  many  of  whom  were 
men  of  learning  and  piefy,  should 
condescend  to  become  so  far  the 
tool  of  the  prerogative,  as  to  op- 
press their  brethren,  and  be  the 
instruments  of  sowing  divisions  in 
the  church.  If  the  reformation 
had  been  formed  upon  a  broader 
basis,  the  confusions  that  followed 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  been 
prevented*  The  rights  of  consci- 
ence,  however,  were  not  then  fully 
understood;  nor  indeed^  were  they 


publicly  asserted  for  above  a  cell* 
tury  afterwards.  Though  the  doc- 
trines of  the  reformed  were  estdy- 
lished  by  law,  that  most  objection- 
able part  of  popery,  which  erected 
an  inquisition  mto  the  consdencei 
of  men,  was  still  retained.  Tike 
supremacy  of  the  pope  was  abolidi- 
ed,  together  with  his  infallibility : 
but  the  name  only  was  discirdlea 
—not  the  thing.  A  woman  became 
the  head  of  the  church ;  her  opi- 
nions were  the  infallible  rule  of  fidth; 
and  she  was  declared  the  supreme 
arbiter  of  the  conscience  of  her 
subjects.  The  monstrooi  abaor- 
dity  of  these  claims  was  left  for 
subsequent  times  to  explode,  md  it 
was  not  till  above  a  centonr  after- 
wards, that  the  genuine  prmdplea 
of  religious  liberty  were  tbortni^ 
fj  discussed  ana  explained*  A 
raithful  and  elesant  delfaietttion  of 
those  times  may  be  found  in  <*  Tbtf 
History  of  the  Puritans,"  by  tfall 
Rev.  Daniel  Neal,  who  haadone 
ample  justice  to  his  subject.  Thlir 
is  a  work  that  does  honour  to  tte 
Dissenters,  and  will  perpetoate  the 
name  of  its  worthr  author,  aa  lottg 
as  just  notions  of  liberty  Aail  be 
entertained  by  mankhid. 


MR.  Cannington  openedvarlooa 
barrows  in  theneiehbourfiood 
of  Stonehenge,  under  t£e  dfroctioa 
of  sir  Richard  Hoare,  bart.  and  wMt 
the  aid  andassistance  ol  A.  B;  Lam- 
bert, esq.  and  found  a  number  of 
curious  remains  ofCeltic  ornafneat^ 
such  asbeads,buckles,andbroacheiit 
in  amber,  wood,  and  gold;  ofloof 
which,  for  its  elegance  a&d  appro- 
priate form,  is  at  once  a  oroof  of 
the  nobility  of  the  person  wt  whom 
the  barrow  was  raised,  and  the  ele- 
gance of  the  arts  at  the  period  of 

the 
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riie  iatenneirt,  about  5,000  yon   IfdSaeei  tTttav*  batntAtiMS 
from   the   preami  fteriod,     Tht    aiwily  tepMet  dadJc Jly  lo  pttMt 


shape  of  thif  curioui  articia  i*  oe>i- 

ca),  sndthe  exact  fona  of  the  bar-  Mlifcwlad-  Oft,  klagf«P^MM<Jt 

row  itfietf,  which  it  wn  moM  prdbfl-  (mbi,  «lWtwfciilfc  thv  abbw  ^  8V^ 

biy  iatended  to  figura.    CoDceh*  AKwb'i,  Mddled  fa  Our  d|^th  Ce*^  - 

a  piece   of  wooil,  inbneatBd  In  tnry.    TWoottttii  abiwtfff-IM 

layeri,  one  over  the  Other,  to  tfav  toK^  wtfcmtainittiiiC^urnrtfaig 

summit  of  the  cone,  and  coTered  pmeehrOmhtuitrntitikongtot^ 

with  thin  plates  of  pure  eoM,  and  m  neb  tide  ftr  the  hips,  )&»■» 

adorned  with  circles  ronnd  tbentM-  ibr  tb»l«ga]  il  ii  ooriowtjr  eumA,^ 

die,    and  near  the  bottmn  iriib  a  wad  ritegMiCT  tii>i|a»  of  (favkmA- 

trtanguTar  festoon  about  thelowar  , ■■■' 

edge,  in  which  are  two  holea  for  m  . 

thread  or  (tire  to  itHpentl  k.  9i)Arribii</W«JI#MMpj^  ■*  fP]bv««^ 

■  M«  ftm:^  irtwm  J>f«a   1»J 

quantity,  •upposed  to  be  about  Ifr  /^  EORGE  II.  on  his  return  to 

orlShnndFcdofsmallRonMCOP'  VT  Lomlon,  after  the  battle  of 

per   coJnft  woe  lately  diicowirwl  Dettingen,    could    nilh    difficulty 

at  TimberlaDd,  near    Steafacdk  Uk  bear  the  eight  of  lord  Stair.     He 

ploughiDg  a  close  of  Mr.  Vard^  oC  could  not  forgive  his  lordship's  re- 

that  place.     They  vera  in.  a.  Ifa»<  proactiinghimforthcdaogerwhich 

raan  earthen  pat,  wUcb  waabrokaa  threatened  the    English   array,  in 

by  theploughTandai^coioaof  Ah-  case  the  king  had  obstinately  per- 

gustuE,  Tiberius,  and  the  fiEstCl&u-  listed   in   leaving   it  in  the  camp 

dius:  many  of  thciD    ate  in  fiae  which  it  occupied,    and  where  it 

preservation.                        '  would   have  been  completely  de- 

fested^  if  the  dufce  de  Gtammont 

11  by  bit  rawness  bad  nut  aaved  it. 

„...,.         .               .^__  llord  Rtair.  oi  praud  u  fie  mt' 

ofant;qu-tyha«l«e»ybe«jfc^  cdredthe  kin^.diiBS;«iHlb^ 

vered  >n  the  church-yardrf  Hawal  ^^^^  d;™^  &e«rlSe.lhmiB<S 

Hempstead,    f". ^wgi^g  avw^  afonnaTdSace^MWHitha  gomt 

the  sexton,  when  he  had'  exenrates  f  reiurain^o  h»  t*~*t  in '  Scob^ 

theearihaboutf<«rf«bbelow-*e  l«od,  rt!uTie  rweiiKi  the  feUor- 

surface  of  the  ground,  totma  na  •     w»™  j_ 

spHde  strike  agamat  aoraetbing  ■•*"  n,   »   _j.               - 

lid,  which,  upon  inspectioD,  pmetl'  "  "y  A^™* 

to  be  a  largfr  wrought  itone,  the  Bd  -^  Tear  bramj  ia  wdi  jnewi 

of  a  coffin,  and  under  it  was  foond  btttwgt  yen  hwe  ihe  COUWgB  l» 

the  coffin  entirei  which  wai  after-  gtr,  to-momnr   nlgbt,  to-  Hh  'n^   ' 

wards  taken  a^  in  perfect  condi-  tnoce  of  SannmhtHm,  »!■*■' 

tion ;   but   the   benei            "     "  -    —        .  . 


being  expoecd  to  die  iwbw  him')  wffl  eWidael  j|lwW# 
air,  crumbletl'tadlisr.  Ott  the  lid  put  o?  tfte  towvaee  MkA  ft*^ 
of  the  coffin  is  an  inscription,  part-    quented,  but  where  jOQwill  find 
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one  who  is  impatieDt  to  see  you, 
and  to  discover  secrets  which  are 
of  more  importance  than  you  ima- 
ginei  and  which  cannot  be  disclosed 
in  a  letter.  If  you  are  afraid  this 
should  be  a  plot  on  your  purse, 
bring  nothing  valuable  about  you.'' 
We  may  conceive  his  lordship's 
surprise  at  the  reading  of  this  note. 
At  first  he  took  it  for  a  trick  of 
some  secret  enemy ;  or  some  af- 
fair of  gallantry,  the  heroine  of 
which  had  probably  her  reasons  for 
so  acting;  however,  he  determined 
to  go.  He  therefore,  after  provid- 
ing himself  with  a  sword  and  a 
brace  of  good  pistols,  went  to  So- 
merset-house, and  found  there  a 
roan,  who,  without  speaking,  made 
him  a  sign  to  follow  him;  after 
walking  for  about  an  hour,  they 
came  into  a  street  almost  empty, 
where  the  conductor  knocked  at 
the  door  of  a  small  old  house : 
when  it  was  opened,  he  said,  "Walk 
in,  my  lord ;''  and  the  door  was  shut 
against  them.  The  intrepid  noble- 
man, holding  a  sword  in  one  hand 
and  a  pistol  in  the  other,  went  up 
the  staircase  and  entered  a  room  ; 
the  furniture  of  which  seemed  very 
ancient.  "  Come  in,  my  lord,"  said 
A  faint  voice  issuing  from  a  bed, 
*'come  in,  you  have  nothing  to 
fear :  pray  sit  down  in  a  chair  near 
my  bed,  and  we  will  converse  to- 
gether."—" Very  well,"  said  lord 
S. ;  "  but  make  haste  and  tell  me 
the  reason  of  this  odd  adventure." 
"  You  are  hasty,  my  lord,  but  have 
patience :  lay  down  your  arms ; 
take  that  seat,  and  come  and  look 
at  me.'*  His  lordship,  surprised  at 
such  authoritative  commands,  to 
which  he  was  little  accustomed,  got 
up,  took  the  lamp,  went  to  the  bed, 
and  remained  stupified  at  the  sight 
of  an  old  man,  pale  and  thiu;  with 


a  long  white  beard,  and  whose  eyes 
were  instantly  fixed  upon  him.— 
"  Look  at  me,  my  lord,"  said  be^ 
"  I  am  still  alive,  I  owe  to  you  the 
only  true  pleasure  I  have  tasted 
these  many,  many  years.  Age 
and  misfortunes,  have  entirely 
effaced  the  marks  of  one  who  » 
nearly  related  to  you,  and  who  is 
delighted  to  find  in  you  features 
which  arc  most  dear  to  him  ?"  His 
lordship,  still  more  astonished,  look- 
ed at  the  old  man,  and  unable  to 
account  for  the  different  emotions 
which  agitated  him,  spoke  not  a 
word.  "  Stoop,"  said  the  old 
man  '<  and  you  will  find  under  my 
bed,  a  box  which  contains  papers 
capable  of  amply  repairing  the 
losses  which  your  famdy  has  suf- 
fered by  the  civil  wars."  His  lord- 
ship having  placed  the  box  upon 
the  bed,  sat  down  again  upon  the 
chair.  "  Here,  my  lord,"  said  the 
old  man,  "  here  are  copies  of  the- 
sales  of  three  of  the  principal  seata 
belonging  to  your  ancestorSy  which 
your  great  grandfather  sold,  or 
rather  pretended  to  sell,  during  the 
troubles.  Here  are  also  the  letters 
of  the  pretended  buyers,  by  which 
you  may  immediately  recover  the 
estates  on  your  arrivsl  in  Scotland : 
precautions  have  been  taken  to 
prevent  any  disputes.**  What  was 
his  lordship's  astonishment  when  be 
saw  these  three  contracts  of  estates* 
which  he  knew  formerly  belonged 
to  his  house?"  "  Ah  1"  cried  he  with 
transport,  *^  Ah !  who  are  you, 
respectableand  benevolent  old  man, 
to  whom  1  owe  more  than  to  my  owa 
father  ?  Speak,  I  beg  of  you  1  fa- 
vour me  with  the  name  of  so  gene* 
rous  a  benefactor,  in  whom  I  am  so 
singularly  interested,  and  whose 
days  Heaven  seems  to  have  pro-, 
longed,  that  he  may  find  in  me  the 

most 
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Ynost  tender  and  Tetpectable   of  Icnrd,  fbryos  wBlMtfifidlMi?' 'l^C^ 

friends,  and  the  most  i^ateful  of  it  had  beenoDly  totdlyM:^^  t 

inen?^'— ^<  Leave  me,    my  dear  -am,  that  is,  yoqrgfeatgiaiiMwhw^» 

]ord/'  said  the  old  noan  in  baste;  who  has  so  long  been  BuppmM 

^<  I  am  too  weak  to  bear  a  longer  dead,  and  wh»  jSsilf  deserved  td 

conversation ;  leave  me,   I  b% ;  be  so,  I  sfaocdd  BOt  have  oppiMt 

take  that  box,  and  bid^adiea  to  an  jour Jost  desire  of  koowfog  ffMt 

old  man  who  thinks  himself  less  benemctor ;  but  the  ebnaeijpOBOtea 

unfortunate  since  he  has  had  the  which  Iforesawof  sointcrtsti^g  a 

happiness  of  holding  you  in  his  scene,  toe  much  so^  Ibr  my  iresik 

arms." — "  Ab !  whoever  you  are,''  ^sffi  to  bear,  mademe  drsnd  lo-Sa^ 

said  lord  S.,  **  and  whatever  Te»-  'tisfyyoar^mriosity,'ii{KMi  dreilm^ 

sons  you  may  have  to  conceal  the  Jtances,  which,  nr  from-4>fiering 

name  of  so  generous  a  man,  can  jon  to  yon  so  *dear  asid  resyeelsMe  ^ 

have  the  cruelty  to  oblige  him  to  relatioii  as  tou  imiigtiied,  imM  % 

obey  you  ?     To  abandon  vou  in  -only  have  shown  to- jottffirfMk 

such  a  situation,  without  nriends,  ^-^  monster  less  Wortl^'  of  pitf 

without  help,  without-— '^    <*  Stop,  than  horror! '     *- 

my  dear  lord  !  it  is  with  pleasure  I  •  "^  My  lather  died  a  $swmoni(tl$ 

see  in  you  such  generous  senti*-  vfter  my  births  my  socher  iooQ 

ments:  but  know,  that  your  inand  followed  him ;  I  was  kfft  10  fbd 

(since  you  think  him.  wortlqr  of  jcare^if  an  aunt,  sister  to larffttberi 

that  title),  however  unfortunate  lie  who  brought  me  np  ao-  UmMf, 

may  be  in  other  respects,  is  aifll  that  (though  die  was  the-UMlai^  of  ' 

free  from  want ;  therefore,  if  you  my- crime)  I  still  retain  thtf  asast ' 

wish  to  oblige  me,  leave  me,  my  grateftd  remembrancrof  heriB'iiy ; 

lord,  instantly;  nay,  do  more,  and  heart. '   I  was  scarcely ^sevenfoeoi,   > 

believe  me  I  have  a  right  to  demand  when,  struck  with  indignadoti,  nt 

it :  swear  to  me  that  you  will  ne-^  seeinemycountrymenarmed against 

ver  come   here   again,   nor  ever  their  lawful  sovereign,  I  fbrmed  thia 

search  after  me,  unless  I  send  for  design  of  tendering  to  king  Chariei 

you.'*    His  lordship,  seeing  by  his  L  Che  ofier  of  n^y  ibrtune-  'and  ^ , 

tone  of  voice  that  he  would  not  be  sword :  but  what  waa  my  astotoiabA 

refused,  promised   to  obey   him:  ment,  when,  at  disclosing  my  ittten- 

once  more  embraced  him,  and  then  tibnto  my  good  amit,  I  aaw'  her 

left  him  with  tears  in  his  eyes.    On  trembling  lift  her  fa«adb  to  hetfir^f 

his  return  home   he  immedlaitely  and  look  at  me  with  n  kind  of  bor*  . 

opened  the  box,  and  found  a  great  ror !    Surprised  and  aAided  at  the 

number  of  papers  which  he  judged  state  die  was  in,  and  turning  wiUi 

would  be  of  great  use  to  him.    Next  iinpatienee  to  know  the  reaiHrn. 

morning,  as  he  was  preparing  (not-  ■*  Xon  foreeme  then  to  tell  yon, 

withstanding  his  promise)  to  return  cried   she,   bnrstinjjj^  into   tenii'; 

to  the  old  man,  he  was  suddenly  '  know,  then,  the  pftne^  you  «re  so 

stopped   by  the  following  letter,  desirousof  serving,  is  the  author  of 

sealed  with- his  own  arms,  and  -to  my  riiame  and  <of  your-ibtlieyil 

his  extreme  surprise,signed George  death.     I  was  about- fifkeen;  and 

Stair: —  among  the  attendants  who' wafted  ~ 

'*  Do  not  return  to  me,  my  dear  on  his  mother,  irhen  thS'^rfetch, 

imposing 
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impofiing  on  my  age  and  credulity, 
by  Uie  iDOit  sacred  oathsi  contrived 
to  seduce  me— in  short  I  was  ru- 
ined. 

**  The  perfidious  prince  soon  after 
went  to  Spain,  in  hopes  of  marrying 
the  Infanta.  I  should  have  been 
entirely  lost,  if  your  father  had  not 
come  to  London;  to  him  I  was 
obliged  to  own  my  misfortune,  and 
the  consequences  which  I  dreaded. 
That  dear  brother,  afflicted  even  to 
tears,  ran  immediately  to  the  queen, 
obtained  permission  to  take  me 
away,  and  sent  me  to  one  of  his 
aeats  near  Edinburgh,  where  I  re- 
mained till  I  was  perfectly  reco- 
vered. *  Alas  !'  added  she,  *  I 
was  doomed  to  see  him  no  more.' 
The  grief  which  he  conceived  for 
my  undoing,  soon  killed  him ;  and 
his  worthy  wife,  who,  after  bringing 
you  into  the  world,  survived  only 
a  month.  Such,  my  dear  nephew, 
were  the  secrets  and  deplorable 
motives  which  reduced  me  to  that 
obscurity  in  which  I  have  since 
lived,  and  of  which  you  are  alone 
acquainted.  Judge,  now,  my  friend, 
if  after  the  care  I  have  taken  of 
TOur  infancy,  and  the  education  I 
have  procured  you,  say,  can  yon 
devote  your  fortune  and  arms  to 
the  author  of  so  many  calamities, 
to  a  barbarian  who  has  carried 
death  into  the  breasts  of  your  pa- 
rents, and  into  mine  eternal  re- 
morse!'—* No!*  cried  I,  <  by 
Grod !  no  I  the  wretch  is  unworthy 
of  life,  and  he  shall  die  by  my 
hand !'  To  tell  you,  my  lord,  by 
what  means,  as  refined  as  danger- 
ous, my  fury  against  the  king  con- 
tinually increasing,  was  at  last  able 
to  fulfil  my  revenge  and  execrable 
oath;  to  tell  you  all  the  events, 
and  excess  of  remorse  which  soon 
followed  my  crime,  would  be  now 


too  grievottfl  in  my  weak  itate  to 
relate.  Be  satisfied  with  knowing, 
that  you  may  abhor  me  at  moch  as 
I  detest  myself;  that  the  ezeca- 
tioner  of  king  Charles  I.  who  ap- 
peared under  a  mask,  was  in  fact 
no  other  than  your  unworthy,  too 
guilty,  great  grand-father,  sir  Geo* 
Stair." 

From  1649  (when  Charles  I. 
was  beheaded) and  1743  (when  the 
battle  of  Dettingen  was  fought) 
there  is  an  interval  of  94  years.  On 
supposition  that  sir  George  Stahr 
was  20  years  old  when  he  commits 
ted  this  crime,  his  age  in  174S  must 
have  been  114  years. 

The  anonymous  author  of  these 
memoirs,  adds,  that  whatever  were 
the  emotions  of  lord  Stair  at  read- 
ing the  letter,  his  first  care  wai  to 
look  for  the  street  and  the  boose 
where  he  had  seen  his  great  grand* 
father ;  but  finding  the  boose 
empty,  he  had  learnt  from  the 
neighbours  that  it  had  only  been 
occupied  since  eight  daya ;  that  it 
was  never  known  by  whom !  that 
since  the  preceding  night  the  aer* 
vants  had  abandoned  it,  furnished 
as  it  was ;  that  they  could  not  tell 
of  whom  the  tenant  held  the  boose : 
the  proprietor  being  long  since  set- 
tled in  America. 


Ancient  and  Modern  SmitkfieU 
compared, 

IN  the  year  1533,  the  butdiewia 
London  and  the  subarbs  did  DOt 
exceed  eighty,  each  of  whom  killed 
nine  oxen  a  week,  which  midtipiied 
by  forty-six,  the  weeks  in  a  yeaiv 
for  during  the  six  weeks  of  Lent 
no  flesh  was  eaten,  gives  thirty- 
three  thousand  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  as  the  total  annual  con* 
sumption  of  beef  in  Loiides.    The 

disparity 


1   • 


dispgritT  ia  tU  f  rice  iif  pimiaj^  A  ciNylaUi  ^  t»  fay  4l8y..   : 

if  ^Mully  oiiriou«»  «•  e9Lhit»iloA  w  nuiM |o:liiQi....M^««*«t«  0:0 .. J^ 

Uie  tbllowui((  bill  of  fanii  p^vlof  -                            ...   :■■>  !>■■  i  ■»»*■■■ 

a  grand   entertainiD^nt  at   l^ly*-  tffiO  ImOI 

house,  Holborot  totbo  gre^(^<-  4»-giiii| Ihi  r>CoH— ttd,  Ail  Hag 

cers  of  state,  nobility,  niagiMacy»  was  equal lo  ihneatuUwga ptyaroT 

&c.  ia   1532,  for  fife  dayiw  bjr  currencyy  that  the  oecaiiariea  of 

eleven  gentlemen  of  the  law,  on  life  were  at  the  fbllowin^  prioasy' 

assuming  the  dignity  of  the  9«n>  wmI  ev^fy  artida  of  frnvwioM  ia 

jeant's  coif.  pppoportioD  %  a-  quarHr  of  whaat. 

Twenty-four  Urge  oxen»  i$t  f •  «[.  4f^  dillo  of  fround  iiialt»  St«  4<& 

each  at  16    8  ditto  of  pease,  2f.  6dl,»  ditlaof 

The  carcase  of  a  large  ox  1  4    0  oats,  2f t  a  bull,  7«.  6i^,  a  cow»  6f •» 

One  hundred  sheep,  each  0  i2  10  a  fat  mutton,  lfu»  an  ewe  sbeep,  8dL, 

Fify-obe  calves,  each  at  0  4    8  a€«HMD»3i{^aiidaOQcAtorbaa«l|4lL 

Thirty-four  hogs,  each  a^  0  S    8  ^r-Wkott  the  quaeaof  BoboftChrnga 

Ninety-one  pigs,  each  at  0  0    0  was  apfiacwef  in  Stogl^&j*  lftl4v  . 

Ten  dozen  capons  of  Gtre^oe*  ber  aUowanoa  waa  tapcuty  sbilHay 

each  dozen  at  «m»  0  18  MP  week  for  Iwsatf  aM>  kaaaa* 

Nine  dozen  and  a  half  of  boUL 

Kentish  capons,  each  at  0  I    S      >       ♦    -^ 

Nineteen  dozen  of  oom^  '"     ''          """                      ■  '•  .^.''- 

mon  capons,  eacji  at  0  0 .  6  /^N  SalttrdqrW«Mghft»t»ao«i 

Seven  dozen  and  nine  of  Vjr  MtlomaftwuifwalktoMnte 

grouse  or  heath  cocks,  Hoo^  g^yBaouth,  owrioaiy  Wi  Atm 

each  at •  0  0    8  to  saa  •  wwarirahla.v^to  «f'  •■• 

Fourteen  dozen  and  eight  sand,  whidi  baa  bam  fliscofOfai  ia , 

common  cocks,  each  at  0  0    S  the  midst  oC'  tbb  imwwiisebady  of 

The  best  pullets,  at  ..«••«  0  0    2^  likastona  rad^  wbidi   oompoaaa 

Common  ditto,  at ...« 0  0    2  thai  aaskieooo ;  tbo  sand  ia  at  laaat 

Thirty-seven  dozen  of  |»«  6Sij  faet  ab<Mrebi§b  water  mmk^ 

geons,  each  doaen  at  0  0  10  wi  surroonded  Im  the  alono.  Qaa 

Three  hundred  and  forty  of  tho  company  UHniatin§  his  caat 

dozen  of  larks,,  each  down  to  aieettaiatbe  d^^af  tba 

dozen  at    ««•*•*•  0  0    5  stratim  of  saod*  finmA  il  atask 

r_ — -—  ^  agalBSt  soma  hmd  body,  wbith^oa 

A   curious   Estimate   of  Hiwu^  liuung  up^pfoaed  to.be  aaaaidbsf 

keeping.  the  jaw  of  aeioa  aandasoript  ism* 

THE  archbishop  of  St  Andrew'i^  mal ;  the  teatfv  of  wbiob  them  mm 

in  Scotland,  a  prisoner  at  double  row,  aoe  each  ,aaari]»  two 

Winchester  in  1S07,  was  allowed  inches  long^  and  dMt  biw  ahowl' 

one  shilling  a  day  for  the  mainton  ai^kteen  indias^  and  evidaallif  lau^ 

nance  of  himself  and  aervanta.  Id  nivoroas.     On  aaardiag  IbsifaaB^ 

the  following  proportions :—  a  joint  of  the  back4Kma  waa  dis- 

For  the  archbishop's  own  £.  «•  d»  covered  of  an  amazing  sise,.  belog 

daily  expense   •,  0  0    6  io  diameter  niQia.ioohaaaBd:  0 J^tr* 

Oneman-servanttoattend  0  0    3  ter  by  four  and  a  half  deep,    IsMMi 

One  boy  to  attend  h'mi  ia  no  pcrpOTdiiadar  hoiia  €»  ^ 

likewise 0  0    l^  spine,  but  three  holes  pass  l|eriion- 

tally 


• ." 
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tally  through  the  ceotre.  Several 
other  bonei  were  found  near  the 
■pot,  ail  of  which  preclude  the  idea 
of  it!  being  a  marine  genus.  The 
above  are  lo  posBession  of  a  medi- 
cal gentleman  at  Plymouth. 


Conjectures  concerning  the  Introduc- 
.    turn  of  the  Names  of  James  and 

Charles  into  the  Royal  Family  of 

Scotland. 

\From  an  original  J\f5.] 

IT  is  very  natural  to  call  children 
by  the  names  of  near  and  dear 
relations.  Thus  we  read  in  the 
evangelist  Luke,  that  when  the 
neighbours  and  children  of  Eli- 
zabeth came  to  the  circumcision  of 
her  child,  they  called  him  Zacharias, 
after  the  name  of  his  father.  And 
hifl  mother  answered,  and  said,  Not 
80:  but  he  shall  be  called  John. 
And  they  said  unto  her,  there  is 
none  of  thy  kindred  called  by  this 
name. — (Luke  i.  ver.  59 — 61.) 

There  is  not  in  the  whole  of  the 
long  line  of  ancestry  of  Charles  I. 
either  by  the  side  of  his  father, 
James  VI.  of  Scotland  and  I.  of 
England,  or  by  that  of  his  mother, 
the  princess  Ann  of  Denmark,  one 
of  the  name  of  Charles.  There  were 
many  princes  among  the  kindred  of 
king  James,  of  the  royal  families  of 
Scotland,  England,  and  the  princely 
house  of  Lorraine,  not  certainly 
unworthy  of  giving  a  name  to  baby 
Charles.*'^\ihy  then  did  James 
iravel  out  of  the  family  records  ? 

First,  there  prevailed  in  Scotland, 
in  the  days  of  king  James  VI.  fa- 


ther of  Charles  L  not  a  little  fnper- 
stition  even  amone  thehigherranki. 
Not  a  little  confidence  was  placed 
in  names,  ^ood  omens,  ana  talis-' 
mans.    Witness  the  accompliahed 
Ruthvens  of  Gowrie— both  tneearl 
and  hb  brother.    On  th^  death  of 
Robert  II.  of  Scotland,  not  two 
centuries  before   the  crown    de- 
volved upon  his  eldest  son  John ; 
but  this  name  being  thought  un- 
lucky, from  the  unfortunate  reigns 
of  the  three  Johns  of  Scotland* 
England,  and  France,  he  changed 
it,  according  to  a  decree  of  lO 
grave  a  council  as  the  estates  or 
parliament  of  Scotland,f  for  that  of 
Robert ;  though  he  was  still  called 
by  the  common  people,  John  Ferit^ 
zier. 

Secondly— It  appears  that  James 
VI.  was  in  the  habit  of  payuig 
great  attention,  and  laying  muiA 
stress  on  names.  It  is  well  known^ 
that  he  took  great  delight  in  talk- 
ing Latin,  in  which  he  was  a  great 
proficient,  to  those  who  understood 
It ;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  more  ge» 
nerally  understood  amons  conr- 
tiers  in  those  times  (though  by  no 
means  so  scientific  or  philosophical) 
than  the  present.  A  common  sisj* 
ing  of  his,  on  the  subject  of  name% 
is  well  authenticated — Omnia  no- 
men  desinentia  in  Son^  Tulgaria 
sunt,  excepto  Struano  Robert^ 
sono. 

Thirdly— Though  among  his  an- 
cestors of  bis  own  name,  the  first 
second,  fourth,  and  fifth  Jameses 
may  be  ranked  among  great  and 
heroic  princes,  they  were  all  of 
them  unfortunate.    James  I.  was 

assassinated 


*  So  his  fond  father  was  wont  to  call  him,  even  after  he  had  grown  up  to  man* 
hood. 

+  De  Ordinum  Sententia.  Buchan.    Rerum  Scoticarum  Liber  dedmus. 
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assassinated  at  Perth.*  James  II. 
lost  his  life  by  the  bursting  of  a 
cannon  at  the  siege  of  Roxburgh- 
castle.  James  IV.  was  slain  in  the 
fatal  battle  of  Flowden  Field.  And 
James  V,  after  that  of  the  Solway- 
Moss,  died  of  heart  break.  Scot- 
land never  produced  so  great,  and 
none  ever  a  better,  wiser,  and  more 
warlike  prince  than  Robert  I. 
surnamed  De  Bruce,  But  his  life 
was  a  life  of  hardship  and  suffering, 
though  a  life  of  glory  ;  and  he  died 
of  a  lingeringand  loathsome  illness. 
Alexander  III.  the  last  of  the  old 
Scottish,  or  Caledonian  dynasty, 
was  a  brave  warrior,  and  a  great 
conqueror,  for  the  limits  within, 
which  ne  was  circumscribed  by  na- 
ture. He  drove  the  Danes  or  Nor- 
wegians from  every  part  of  the 
terra  Jirma  of  Scotland,  and  ob- 
tained firm  possession  of  both  the 
Orkneys  and  the  Hebrides;  but  he 
was  killed  towards  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  by  his  horse 
rushing  down  the  black  rock  near 
Kinghorn,  as  he  was  hunting. — 
Thus  king  James,  loosened  from  all 
predilections  in  favour  of  the  names 
of  the  mostrenownedScottish  kings, 
in  casting  about  for  a  name  for  his 
son,  was  at  liberty  to  range  over 
the  whole  of  Christendom.  Eng»* 
land  presented,  among  the  ances- 
tors of  James,  many  illustrious 
princes ;  and  accordingly  we  find  him 
calling  his  first-born  son,  who  af- 
terwards died  in  the  bloom  of  youth 
and  virtue,  Henry.  But  it  vvroiild 
have  been  paying  too  much  respejC.t, 
and  a  kind  of  homage  Xo  Eqglaa^, 
to  call  his  second  son,'also,  after 
some  English  monarch ;  as^  for  ex- 
ample, Richard  or  Edward. 


Fourthly — King  James^  though 
of  a  mild  and  pacific  temper,  enter- 
tained very  high  notions  of  the  royal 
^dignity  ot  his  family,  and  of  the 
rank  which  it  ought  to  hold,  espe^ 
cially  after  it  should  succeed  to  the 
crown  of  England,  among  the  fo- 
reigners of  Europe.  The  dominioDS 
of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
the  adjacent  isles,  indeed,  formed  an 
empire' of  no  inconsiderable  extent, 
and  better  fitted,  than  Continental 
empire  for  duration :  and  he  waa 
anxious  that  his  son,  the  heir-ap- 
parent, should  not  intermarry  but 
with  some  imperial,  or  pre-eminent 
royal  family.  The  houses  of  Aus* 
tria  and  Bourbon  were  the  only 
races  that  he  seemed  to  think  suit- 
able for  a  inatrimonial  alliance  with 
kings,  by  the  grace  of  God,  kings 
of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and 
Ireland,  defenders  of  the  faith.—* 
Musing,  perhaps,  on  the  possibility 
of  a  l^ture  alliance  of  this  kind, 
and  recollectingtheglory  of  Charles 
I.  of  France,  emperor  of  Germany, 
Charlemagne ;  those  of  Charles  V. 
emperor  of  Germany,  and  king  of 
Spain,  &c.  &c«  and  on  the  Charleses, 
too,  of  Sweden,  he  deemed  the 
name  of  Charles,  which  was  of  it- 
self a  fortunate  name,  a  name  very 
proper  for  the  son  thati  was  born 
to  him  at  Dunfermline^in  Scotland, 
in  November  1600;  created  duke 
of  Albany,  1602 ;  of  York,  1606 ; 
oCCornwal,  1612,  after  thedeaith 
>of  his  elder  brother,  prince  Henry ; 
add,  lastly,  in  the  year  16,  prince 
of  Wales.      * 

As  to  the  introduction  of  the 
name  of  James  into  the  royal  fanuly 
of  Scotland,  and,  afterwards,^ also 
of  England,  we  find  in  the  fami}y*6f 

the 


*  The  assassin,  the  earl  of  Athol,  was  discovered  and  taken  by  Stn^  Eottdi' 

son.  ■    • 

Vol.  L.  L 
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the  hereditary  Steward,  or  Stewart  tb«  Scottish  parliament,  and  Chat 
of  Scotland,  different  persons  of  none  of  the  Jameses  among  the  an- 
thc  name  of  James;  as,  for  example,  cestora  of  Robert  II.  aeem  to  have 
James,  uncle  to  the  Steward  of  been  men  of  any  great  celebrity,  it 
Scotland,  who  married  the  niece  of  will  appear  most  probable,  that 
David  IL  and  grand-daughter  of  Robert  called  his  son  after  the  nanie 
the  great  Robert  de  Bruce,  and  of  the  renowned  sir  James  Douglas, 
James  Stewart  of  Rosy  th,  maternal  the  flower  of  chivalrj,  the  friend 
ancestor  to  Oliver  Cromwell.  S^  fdus  Achates  of  hit  greats 
The  first  of  these  James  Stewarts  grandfather,  Robert  I ;  whose  oeart 
lost  his  life  fighting  bravely  in  the  was  committed,  according  to  his 
disastrous  battle  of  Holydon-hill,  earnest  and  dying  request,  to  the 
near  Berwick,  A.D.  1333.  Though  charge  of  sir  James  Douslas,  to  be 
brave,  however,  he  was  unfortunate,  carried  and  deposited  by  nim  in  the 
But  when  we  consider  the  import*  holy  sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.*— 
ance  attached  to  names,  when  Ro-  Lord  James  Douglas  possessed  a 
bcrtIII.himself(fatherof  Jamesl.  princely  fortune,  and  liyedin  the 
king  of  Scotland)  was  obliged  to  most  splendid  and  magnificent  man- 
change  the  name  of  John  for  one  ner :  tie  was  universally  beloved, 
more  auspicious,  by  the  decree  of  admired,  and  almost  adored,  and 

justly; 

*  This  memorable  occurrence,  which  exemplifies  the  spirit  of  chivslrT,  then  In 
the  height  of  its  spirit  and  glory,  is  mentioned  bj  all  the  hiatprians.— grsisssftrs 
description  of  it  is  most  affecting.  Even  the  elegant  narrative  of  Buduuman,  in 
the  purest  Latin,  becomes  lanmiid  in  comparison  of  the  livelier  description  of 
Froissart.  *'  This  king,  who  had  been  a  very  valiant  knight,  wauced  oldy  and  wss 
attacked  with  so  severe  an  illness  (the  leprosy)  that  he  saw  Ms  end  wis  appradi- 
ing.  He  therefore  summyoned  toffetherall  the  chi^  and  barons  in  wJSom  he 
most  confided;  and  after  having  told  them  that  he  should  never  get  the  better  of 
this  illness,  he  commanded  them,  on  their  honour  and  loyalty,  to  keep  and  pre- 
serve, &ithfully  and  entire,  the  kingdom  for  his  son  David,  and  obey  Um,  and 
crown  him  king  when  he  should  be  of  a  proper  age,  and  many  him  witfa  a  lady 
suitable  to  his  statioh. 

^'  He,  after  that,  called  to  him  the  gallant  lord  James  Douglas,  and  said  to  Um 
in  presence  of  the  others,  *  My  dear  uiend  lord  James  Dou^as,  you  know  that  I 
have  had  much  to  do,  and  have  suffered  many  troubles,  during  the  time  I  have 
lived,  to  support  the  rights  of  my  crown.  At  the  time  1  was  most  occupied,  I  made 


against 

tlhrist,  and  the  adversaries  of  the  Christian  &ith.  To  this  jpoint  my  heart  bss 
always  leaned.  But  our  Lord  was  not  willing,  and  gave  me  so  much  to  do  in  my 
life-time,  and  this  last  expedition  has  lasted  so  long,  followed  by  this  heavy  sidr- 
ness,  that  since  my  body  cannot  accomplish  what  mv  heart  wishes,  I  wm  send 
my  heart,  instead  of  my  bod;f,^  to  fulfil  my  vow.  Ana  as  I  do  not  know  any  one 
kmght  so  gallant  or  enterprising,  or  better  formed  to  complete  my  intentions 
than  yourself,  I  beff  and  entreat  of  you,  dear  and  special  friend,  as  earnestly  as  I 
can,  that  vou  woula  have  the  goodness  to  undertake  this  expedition  for  the  love 
of  me.  and  to  acquit  my  soul  to  our  Lord  and  Saviour :  for  I  nave  that  opinion  of 
your  loyalty  and  nobleness,  that  if  you  undertake  it,  it  cannot  fiul  df  success ;  and 
I  shall  die  more  contented :  but  it  must  be  executed  as  follows : — 
*'  *  I  will,  that  as  soon  as  I  shall  be  dead,  you  take  my  heart  from  my  body,  and 

have 
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justly ;  and  though  he  fell,  from  had  not  elapsed  much  more  than 

the   impetuosity  of  his  valour  in  half  a  century.     His  memory  was 

fighting  against    the    Saracens  in  still  fresh  and  dear  to  all  Scotland, 

Spain,    in  his  way    to  Jerusalem,  and  resounded  still  throughout  £u- 

his  death,  as  well  as  life,  must  have  tope.     The  name  of  James  would 

been  considered  as  both  glorious  naturally   appear  in  the  sight  of 

and  fortunate,  since  it  was,  in  fact,  Robert  III.  the  great-grandson  of 

a  species  of  martyrdom,  to  be  fol-  Robert  I,  at  least  one  of  the  most 

lowed,  according  to  the  firm  belief  auspicious,  at  the  baptism  of  his 

of  those  times,  by  a  crown  of  glory,  son,  that  could  be  fixed  on. 
Since  the  death  of  Douglas  there 

have  it  well  embalmed.  You  will  take  as  much  money  from  my  treasury,  as  shall 
appear  to  you  sufficient  to  perform  your  journey,  as  well  as  tot  all  those  whom 
you  may  choose  to  take  with  you  in  your  tfain ;  you  will  then  deposit  vour  duxge 
at  the  holy  sepulchre  of  our  Lord,  where  he  was  buried,  since  my  body  cannot  go 
there.  You  will  not  be  sparing  of  expence — and  provide  yourseu  with  such  com- 
pany, and  such  things,  as  may  be  suitable  to  vour  rank — and  wherever  you  pass, 
you  will  let  it  be  known,  that  you  bear  fthe  heart  of  king  Robert  of  Scotland, 
which  you  are  carrying  beyond  seas,  by  his  conunands,  since  his  body  cannot  go 
thither!' 

''  All  those  persons  began  bewailing  bitterly ;  and  when  the  lord  James  could 
speak,  he  said,  *•  Gallant  and  noble  king,  I  return  you  a  hundred  thousand  thanks, 
for  the  high  honour  you  do  me,  and  for  the  valuable  and  dear  treasure  with  which 
you  entrust  me  ;  and  I  will  most  willingly  do  all  that  you  conunand  me,  with  the 
utmost  loyalty  in  my  power ;  never  doubt  it,  however  I  may  feel  mysdlfiinwortibj 
of  such  a  nigh  distinction.' 

<^  The  kin^  replied,  *  Gallant  knight,  I  thaak  you — ^vou  promise  it  me  then !' . 

'^  *•  Certainly,  sir,  most  willingly,' answered  the  knignt.  He  then  gave  his^pro- 
mise  upon  his  knighthood. 

^'  The  king  sai(C  ^  Thanks  be  to  God,  for  I  shall  now  die  in  peace,  since  I  know 
that  the  most  valiant  and  accomplished  knight  of  my  kingdom,  will  perform  that 
for  me,  which  I  am  unable  to  do  for  mysel£' 

"  Soon  afterwards,  the  valiant  Robert  Bruce,  king  of  Scotland,  departed  this 
life,  on  the  7th  of  November,  1327.  His  heart  was  embalmed,  and  his  body  buried 
in  the  monastery  of  Dumfermline."-_7Va/wto^w»  of  Sir  John  Fn^artU  Chranim 
ckiy  by  Mr,  Johnesy  voL  1.  p.  73 — 3. 
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This  Essay  is  recorded  here  chiefly  as  a  most  conspicuous  Proqf^and  /«« 
stance  of  the  debasing  Influence  of  Military  ana  Despotic  Govemwiaitt 
on  Phnosojohy,  Here  Genius  is  employed  in  order  to  recondU FraHeff 
and  other  Nations f  to  a  system  of  Despotism. 


On  the  Manner  of  writing  History, 
[^From  the  French  ofM,  de  Bo* 
nald.2 

THE  Commission  of  Classical 
Books  has  lately  admitted  into 
the  number  of  those  works  which 
riiould  form  a  part  of  every  com- 
plete library,some  historical  abridg- 
ments by  a  man  of  letters,  capable, 
if  it  be  possible,  of  making  good 
abridgments.  The  favourable  re- 
.  ception  given  by  the  Commission  to 
these  abridgments  naturally  calls 
forlh  some  general  observations  on 
the  manner  of  writing  history. 

The  methods  of  writing  history 
are  principally  two.  It  may  be 
written  with  all  those  more  inte- 
resting details,  which  suit  the  dig- 
nity of  the  subject,  after  the  man- 
ner of  Rollin,  Cuvier,  Le  Beau, 
Daniel,  Velly,  Hume,  &c.  It  may 
be  written  with  a  view  only  to  ge- 
neral facts,  such  as  constitute  the 
causes,  the  unity,  and  the  result  of 
events,  in  the  manner  of  Bossuet, 
Fleury,  and  Montesquieu,  in  the 
<*  Discourse  on  Universal  History/' 


<<  The  Ecclesiastical  Histatf"  mil 
**  The  Causes  of  the  Greatoietaaiid 
Decline  of  the  Romans.*'  'Abridf- 
ments  hold  a  mean  rai^.  Ibebnxi 
the  two,  and,  like  all  meana,  they 
partake  rather  of  tbe'duKKlyaiitagei 
than  the  advantages  of  iJ^e  two  jes- 
tremes.  TheyhaveeitherlUio'ioucli 
detail,  or  not  enough;  and  tfiey 
give  neither  sufficient  hold  to  tUo 
memory,  nor  exercise  to  the  judg- 
ment ,    •    ^ 

History,  properly  so  cflJled^.tlMrt 
is,  with  all  its  details,  ia  pecvdiarly 
fit  for  young  people.  At  their  age 
they  have  leisure  to  read,  and 
power  to  retain.  Their  time  ia  not 
absorbed  by  the  cares  of  life»  nor 
their  memory  crowded  by  peraooal 
recollections.  Accordinffly,  young 
people  remember  only  long  biato* 
ries:  that  is,  it  is  that  detail  of 
facts  which  it  is  the  principal  buii- 
ness  of  abridgments  to  curtaflt 
which  makes  die  moat  vivid  and 
durable  impression  on  their  me- 
mories ;  and  it  is  upon  this  pro* 
pensity  to  remember  detailed  and 
minute  factSi  that  those  methodi 

ef 
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of  artificial  memory,  which  hang 
the  most  importaDt  recollections 
upon  the  slight  thread  of  relation 
betwixt  words  and  ideas,  are  found- 
ed. When  we  would  call  to  mind 
a  man  of  whom  we  have  but  a  slight 
remembrance  or  knowledge,  it  is 
to  the  casual  relations  of  time^. 
place,  habit,  look,  gesture,  we  have 
recourse,  to  aid  our  memory  in  the 
act  of  recollection.  To  apply  this 
observation :  what  are  those  fea- 
tures of  the  Roman  history  which 
are  most  indelibly  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  children  ?  Are  they  not 
the  foundation  of  Rome,  the  rape 
of  the  Sabines,  the  death  of  Romu- 
lus, the  combat  of  the  Horatii,  the 
exptalsion  of  the  Gauls,  the  stra- 
tagems of  Hannibal  ? — When  chil- 
dren come  to  the  end  of  a  long  his- 
tory of  facts,  they  regret  that  it  is 
not  still  longer,  as  it  was  not  less 
pleasing  to  them  than  the  conversa- 
tion of  an  amusing  companion. 
The  way  to  let  men  remain  ignorant 
of  histor3^  would  be  to  make  chil- 
dren read  abridgments  :  and  if  the 
history  of  ancient  nations  is  so  often 
better  remembered  than  that  of 
modern,  it  is  that  history,  in  the 
infancy  of  society,  is  loaded  with 
details,  familiar,  extraordinary,  and 
often  fabulous. 

That  method  of  history,  which 
consists  in  suppressing  facts,  that 
may  be  deemed  the  body  of  history, 
to  seize  the  spirit  of  it,  that  is,  ge- 
neral causes  with  their  effects,  is 
suited  to  fully  grown  men  ;  I  say 
fully  grown  men,  for  some  men  are 
always  children.  It  is  suitable, 
especially  to  public  men,  who  hav- 
ing to  fashion  others,  should  them- 
selves be  particularly  accomplished. 
At  that  age,  and  especially  in  pub- 
lic life,  the  cares  and  buciness  of 
life^  the  inquietudes  of  fortune  or 


ambition,  contracting  and  confining 
the  efibrts  of  thought  to  our  own 
persons,  our  own  times,  and  our 
own  hopes,  leave  the  memory  little 
leisure  to  recur  to  periods  and  his** 
tories  no  longer  interesting.     Be- 
sides, while  the  memory   is   im- 
paired, reflection   and    judgment 
strengthen  with  our  years,  and  in- 
cline us  rather  to  that  sort  of  study 
which  may  afibrd  the  most  ample 
scope  to  our  most  perfect  energies'; 
may  there  not,  too,  be  a  secret  ana- 
'  logy  betwixt  our  state  in  life  and 
our  literary  taste  ?  Theyoung^mati 
begins  his  history,  and  would  be 
acquainted  with  the  details  of  life; 
the  old  man  finishes  his,  and  would 
dwell  oh  its  results. — Farther ;  to 
children  every  thing,  even   fable^ 
is  history :  to  men,  even  history  is 
fable.     Experience   and  his  own 
vices  have  taught  the  latter  to  ap-r 
preciate  the  errors  of  history,  by  a 
knowledge  of  those  passions  whicB 
corrupt  the  fidelity,  or  mislead  the 
judgment  of  the  historian.     The 
child  errs  from  too  much  credulity, 
the  man  from  too  much  distrust^ 
Yet  it  is  true^  that  history,  dubious 
in  its  details,  is  nevertheless  certain 
in  its  general  import,  because  time$ 
which  alters  or  destroys  facts,  dis^ 
covers  or  confirms  their   results. 
The  young  retain  every  thing,  be» 
cause  they  have  no  predominating 
passions ;  the  advanced  in  life  re* 
tain  only  tlie   portion   of  history 
which  flatters  their  own  passiohs, 
or  accords  with  their  own  interests^ 
The  weak  man  will  turn  hi^  etet 
from  the  stoic  firmness  of  Cato-; 
the  vain  roan  will  admire  the  orato- 
rical success  of  Cicero ;  the  factious 
man  will  incline  to  the  audacity  of 
Catiline ;   and  the  ambitious  mad 
remember  only  the  success  of  Caesar. 
Abridgment  il  ratheramethod  of 

seizing 
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geising  the  spirit  of  history  than  of 
learning  history  itself;  and  he  who 
would  imitate  Bossuet,  in  the  his- 
tory of  any  single  people,  must 
have  under  his  eye  continually  a 
chronological  abridgment  of  the 
faetSy  of  which  he  would  catch  the 
substance.  Abridgments,  there- 
fore, are  unsuitable  to  young  peo- 
ple, who  should  rather  furnish  tneir 
memory  than  form  their  judgment. 

Agam;  the  long  narrative  of 
history  gives  a  deveJopement  to  the 
mind  of  youne  people,  by  its  or- 
dered succession  of  facts  and  ideas. 
Whereas  the  clipped  reflections, 
the  facts,  rather  ninted  at  than 
narrated,  of  an  abridgment,  pre- 
sent such  concise  forms  of  style,  as 
at  their  age  would  be  dangerous 
models  for  imitation,  and  be  like 
the  leading 'Strings  of  a  child  who 
oueht  rather  to  have  liberty  to  run 
and  jump.  To  speak  figuratively, 
I  would  compare  detailed  history  to 
a  living  person,  clothed  in  the 
richest  dress ;  the  opposite  method 
to  the  same  person,  stripped  of  all 
his  garments ;  and  abridgment  to 
a  skSeton,  which  has  neither  the 
pomp  of  accessorjr  ornament,  nor 
the  graces  of  life  and  i^atural 
beauty. 

But  whatever  was  the  method  of 
writing  history,  it  must  at  any  rate, 
in  the  last  age,  have  been  philoso« 
phical.  Without  this  essential  quali- 
ty, however  exact  it  might  be  m  its 
relations,  methodical  in  its  arrange- 
ments, wise  in  its  reflections,  and 
suitable  in  style,  the  eyes  of  some 
writers  saw  nothing  in  it  but  a  pal- 
try uninteresting  Gazette.  As 
philosophy,  rightly  understood,  is 
the  investigation  of  causes,  and  the 
knowledge  of  their  relations  with 
effects,  one  might  suppose  that  the 
most  {^iloBophicafkind  of  history 


would  be  that  which  presents  the 
union  and  thread  of  facu,  deydopes 
their  causes,  marks  out  their  lela^ 
tions,  and  founds  upon  %u.€h  know- 
ledge, general  reflections  upon  the 
religious  and  political  order  of  io« 
ciety.     No  such  thing :  the  philo* 
sophical  history  of  that  day  con- 
sisted in  exceptions  to   mlea,  in 
particular,  and  isolated  fiusts,  or 
even  anecdotes,  for   which   more 
than  one  great  writer  baa  been  ae- 
cused  of  searching  in  hia  iouupna- 
tion,  when  his  memory  cfoula  .not 
supply   him.     Every   thio^   was 
pointed  and  personal ;  nothug  ge« 
neral  but  a  spirit  of  hatred  towards 
modern  politics,  and  modern  rdw 
gion.     To  write  history  |diiloao* 
phically,  ancient  govemnienta  wen 
always  to  be  preferred  to  modem  s 
times  of  paganism  to  timea  of  chria» 
tianity ;  liberty  was  always  to  be 
found  in  the  old  democratie  oan^ 
stitutions ;  perfection  in  their  dmop 
ners;  virtue  was  the  only  9pmf 
of  their  governments  {  and  if  their 
religion  was  not  reasonable  it  was 
at  least  politic    In  a  word,  eon- 
rage,  patriotism,  character,  and  ha* 
portance  were  the  exeluaiye  pro- 
perty of  the  Greeks  and  Romans: 
the  Christians  have  always  been  a 
people  the  most  ignorant,  the  most 
corrupt,  the  most  slavish,  d^raded 
by  an  absurd  religion,  below  Mop 
hometans,and  evenlroquoii.  Chris- 
tianity is  to  blame  for  all  the  mise- 
ries of  the  world,  its  miniateni  lor 
all  the  crimes  and  faults  of  govemp 
ment.    It  has  been   philoMphicd 
to  accuse  her  of  that  ignorance  she 
alone  has  enlightened,  that  ferocity 
she  alone  has  softened. 

Above  all,  it  was  neoeasarj  that 
the  philosophical  historian  shooU 
inveigh  against  the  extravagant  pre* 
tensions  of  some  popes  i  nod  ^m^ 

Peter» 
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Peter,  according  to  the  prediction 
made  of  him,  constrained  by  other 
powers,  was  often  led  whither  he 
would  not  go,*  he  must  needs  be 
represented  as  a  conqueror  always 
armed  like  the  Jupiter  of  fable, 
and  shaking  the  universe  with  his 
thunder,  or  directing  it  with  his 
nod.  It  would  have  been  more 
truly  philosophical  to  remark,  that 
in  times  when  the  personal  charac- 
ter of  kings  partook  of  the  uncul" 
tivated  manners  of  the  people, 
when  the  administrationsof  govern- 
ments were  as  little  enlightened  as 
their  constitutions  were  defined, 
Europe,  as  yet  ill  established  in  the 
ways  of  Christianity,  would  have 
fallen  into  a  chaos  worse  than  that 
from  which  she  had  with  so  much 
difficulty  emerged.  If  the  insur- 
rections of  barbarous  nations  had 
been  her  only  barrier  against  the 
faults,  or  errors  of  turbulent  kings ; 
and  that  it  was  not  only  useful,  but 
necessary,  that  the  people  should 
see  some  power  above  their  masters, 
lest  they  should  have  been  tempted 
to  place  their  own  above  it.  It  was 
this  sometimes  excessive  severity 
which  accustomed  to  the  yoke  of 
society  those  refractory  children 
who  were  to  be  taught  by  the  rod, 
till  they  could  be  led  by  reason,  and 
Europe  at  present  needs  no  more 
fear  a  return  of  such  severities  than 
a  man  need  dread  the  chastisement 
of  childhood.  Religion  punished 
infant  kings  by  excommunication ; 
philosophy,  since  their  manhood^ 
has  punished  them  by  the  scaffold. 
The  severities  of  religion  could  pro- 
duce no  popular  revolution,  be- 
cause the  same  power  which  kept 
under  the  kings,  kept    under   the 


people,  and  even  the  people  most. 
of  the  two.  But  philosophy  has 
proved  as  weak  against  the  people, 
as  powerful  against  kings ;  she  has 
discovered,  but  too  late  (to  use  the* 
words  of  M.  de  Condorcet,)  **  that 
the  strength  of  the  people  may  be- 
come dangerous  to  themselves ;  and 
after  having  taught  them  to  make 
use  of  it,  when  she  wished  to  teach 
them  submission  to  the  laws,  she 
has  discovered  that  this  second 
work,  which  she  did  not  conceive 
to  be  near  so  long  or  painful  as  the 
first,"  was  not  only  less  easy,  but 
absolutely  impossible:  and  the 
world  has  learnt  by  memorable  ex- 
perience, the  truth  of  the  saying. 
That  kings  reign  by  God,  and  that 
nothing  but  the  power  of  heaven 
can  overbear  the  power  of  the 
people. 

It  was  therefore  extremely  phi- 
losophical to  despise  all  the  popes 
had  done  to  civilize  the  world; 
and  if  any  of  them  have  found  grace 
in  the  eyes  of  philosophers  of  the 
18th  century,  it  is  for  the  protec- 
tion they  have  afforded  to  the  po- 
lite arts  ;  though,  to  use  the  expres- 
sion of  a  good  bishop,  **  this  is  not 
the  best  of  their  deeds  ;'*  for  philo- 
sophical historians  impute  the  civili- 
zation of  Europe  to  commerce  and 
the  arts.  A  nation  in  their  eyes 
was  more  respectable  for  the  talents 
of  its  artists,  the  discoveries  of  its 
learned  men,  and  the  industry  of  its 
merchants,  than  for  the  learning  of 
its  clergy,  the  devotion  of  its  war- 
riors, the  integrity  of  its  magis- 
trates; and  while  philosophy  de- 
claimed against  the  fanaticism  of 
men  who  risked  their  lives  in  spread- 
ing our  religion  and  laws  among 

barbarians. 


*  But  when  thou  shalt  be  old,  another  shall  gird  thee,  and  carry  thee  whithe;r 
thou  wouldest  net.«»John,  chap.  xxi.  ver.  18. 
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bttbAriiDs,  the  ailmired  the  indus* 
try  which  carried  them  knives, 
gfam  beads,  and  brandy. 

In  these  philosophical  histories, 
politics  are  treated  no  better  than 
religion,  nor  do  kings  meet  with  a 
more  lenient  destiny  than  popes ; 
for  whenever  the  severity  of  philo-* 
Bophieal  judgment  is  not  disarmed 
by  pensions  or  slavery,  kings  are 
all  man-eaters.   Their  negotiations, 
falsehood ;  their  wars,'  barbarity ; 
their  administration,  cupidity ;  their 
acqaisitions,  ambition;   and    their 
faults,    all    crimes :     nevertheless 
these  actions,  so  odious  in  a  Chris- 
tian prince,  might  be  excused,  and 
even  eulogized  in  a  philosophical 
one.    A  king  who  should  negociate 
with  the  grand-seignior  for  the  re- 
building of  the  temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem, or  set  Europe  in  a  flame  to 
overturn  Christianity,  and  seize  the 
ecdesiastical  principalities,  might 
be  declared  a  great  man,  and  friend 
of  humanity;  and  provided  philo- 
sophy was  received,  and  her  adepts 
honoured,  the  most  despoticgovem^ 
ment,  the  most  odious  crimes  could 
find  grace  in  the  eyes  of  philoso- 
phers.   Philosophical  histories  talk 
mach  of  destiny  and  fatality — words 
which  frequently  occur  in  the  his- 
tory of  L' Anarchic  de  la  Pologne, 
lately  published  of  great  brilliancy 
of  style,  but  too  little  research  into 
motives  and  characters.     Destiny 
in  politics  is  what  chance  is  in  phy- 
sics :  and  as  chance,  according  to 
Leibnitz,  is  the  ignorance  of  natural 
causes,   so  is  destiny  of  political 
causes ;  and  certainly  there  is  much 
of  this  destiny  in  the  conduct  of 
all  the  cabinets  of  Europe.  . 

•Of  very  difierent  materials  is 
composed  a  history  truly  philoso- 
phical. Bossuet's  is  a  model  of  this 
kind:iirhich  searches  for  the  cause 


and  oriflfhi  of  every  event  in  tb^ 
immutsSle  counsds  of  the  Dehj/ 
accomplished  even  by  the  fMukionr 
of  men.  This  manner  of  consider^ 
ing,  and  connecting  events  in  gene* 
ral  points  of  view,  might  foe  sao- 
cessfully  applied  to  the  paliticalliis- 
tory  of  a  particular  nation;  and  it 
is  then  that  history  becomes  a  sta^jr 
worthy  the  most  exalted  minb, 
and  eminently  suited  to  statesmen. 

It  is  said,  that  M.  D'Agoessau, 
while  very  young,  on  a  visit  to 
Malebranchc,  infbrmed  that  philo- 
sopher  that  he  was  busied  m  the 
study  of  history ;  on  which  Male- 
branchc smiled,  as  at  the  confession 
of  a  weakness  which  claimed  in- 
dulgence ;  and  advised  him  to  apply 
himself  less  to  the  recollection  of 
facts  always  alike,  and  often  on- 
certain,  in  order  to  gain  a  greater 
accjuaintance  with  the  principles,  in 
which  is  to  be  found  the  reason  of 
every  thing,  even  of  hiAorical  lacti; 
Certainly  the  strict  metaphysician 
went  too  far :  but  his  opipion 
proves,  that  a  solid  and  enlarged 
mind  should  seek  in  the  study  of 
history  something  besides  dates  and 
facts,  and  that  if  the  history  of 
man  is  to  be  found  in  partictilsr 
fact?,  it  is  only  in  the  genendis»* 
tion  of  them  we  can  study  the  bis* 
tonr  of  society. 

it  seems,  too,  that  in  the  preient 
age,  when  the  longest  life  is  f^drcer 
ly  sufficient  to  read  the  history;  of 
one's  own  country,  and  tb$t  evfjn 
the  abridgments  of  eveN^'  fiittovrf 
would  form  an  immense  liDrarjrt  one 
should  consider  history  in  a'  inaib> 
ner  still  more  philosophical,  or  even 
metaphysical,  to  deduce  from  itge* 
neral  rules  applicable  to  dl  the  oiv 
cumstances  oi  history,  and  the  con* 
duct  of  governmentSi  somewhat  yi 
):he  way  that  jgepmetnciopa  cow« 
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der  quantity,  and   seek    in   their  which  classes  all  the  individuals  of 
analysis,  fonnulE  applicable  to  all  a  sociely  under  the  general  deno- 
the  calculations  of  quantity,  both  minatious  of  power,  minister,  and 
in    number   and  extent.     Cannot  subject,  onceesiabliBhediibegrand 
this  idea  be  transferred  to  the  sci-  problem  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
cnce  of  politics,  and  all  theindivi-  people  had  been    resolved;    and 
duals  of  a  society,  with  tlieir  ftinc-  reason  wOuld  have  determined  thai, 
tions,  be  generalized  into  the  three  the  two  extreme  cbaracters  of  so- 
public    or    Bociaf    characters,    or  ciety  codld  itever  be   confounded  ' 
classes,  expressed  by  gcnefal  deno-  into    one,    tor    subject    become 
tninations,  who  coinpose  it;  name-  power,  nitbout    an    absurdity   of" 
)y,  the  character  of  I'uler,  the  cha-  language,'  and    consequently    of 
racter  of  subject,  and  the  character  ideas.    The  relations  which  esISl 
which    transmits   to  one  the  laws  betwixtthesethrcepoliticHlcharac- 
emanating  from  the  other,  and  is  ters,  form  political  laws ;  and  tb^ir 
the  agent  of  their  execution?  But  station  either   Hxed  or  moveable,  ' 
there  is  this  difference  betwixt  the  that  is,  either  hercdliery  or  lempfi-"' 
analytical  symbols  of  genmetfy  and  rary,  forms  the  difFei'eiit  cpnsiitu-'' 
those  which  politics  might  use,  that  tions  of  states.     Tlius,  in  the  ro(>- 
a,  b,  n,  y,  signify  nothing  by  them-  narchical   government,'  w(here  the'  ' 
aelves,  because  they  repreeebt  only  powet*  and  the   minister,  that  U, 
abstract  quantities,  all  of  the  same  the  king  and  the  Dobility;  arc  fixed 
kind,  and  which  have  no  other  re-  and  heieilltary,  ttie'slatG  of   the 
latiouBthan  those  of  p/ut,  or  miniu,'  subject,  to  whoe^ Jiappiness  all  the 
whereas  political  symbols,  power,  society  has  a  direct  relation,  islikc' 
minister,  subject,  signif^  of  ihera-  wise  fixed  and  hereditary ,  which , 
selves  the  species  and  diversity  of  is  tn  say,  that  theacquircment,  the 
relations  which  classify  intelligent  enjoyment, and  thcpeaceablc  Irans- 
beings,  mission   of  properly,    moral   and 
ITie  author  of  this  article  has  physical,   are   fully  assured,    and 
morefully  developed  these  ideas  In  belter  guaranteed  against  revolu- 
anotbernork.*  Hehas  thereshown  lions,  than  In  any  other  stale  of 
their   relation  with    notions    still  society.     When  the  power  and  its 
more  general,  and  even  the  most  functions,  confounded  in  delibera- 
general  that  reason  can  c:onceive  ;  live  bodies,  are  moveable  or  tern-  ' 
and  this    manner    of  'thinking  is  porary,  which  constitutes  a  demo-  ■ 
grounded  on  an  entire  donvict ion,  cracy,  the  state  of  the  subject  is, 
that  this  is  the  only  sure  basis  of  likewise  fluctuating  and  uncertain, 
the  edifice  of  historic  and  political  and  inore  likely  to  sufi*er  from  the 
science,  which  Leibnitz  in  the  be-  troubles    and    revolutions   of   the 
ginning  of  the  laat  age  found  very  state. 

little  advanced.and  which  has  since        \\'hen  the  po*er  is  hereditary, 
lost  more  than  it  has  gained.     To  and  the  minister  elective  or  tempo- 
pursue  the  comparison  betwixt  po-  rary,  as  in  Turkey,  or  when  the  !  ■ 
liticnl   a^d    g^oinetrical   analysis;  power  >3  elective,  and  the  miniiiter 
the  truth  of  that  political  formula,     hereditary,  'as  formerly  in  Poland,' ' 

Ifiesfl 
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these  two  states  of  society,  in  ap- 
Dearance  opposite^  are  equally  de- 
tective in  securing  the  great  end  of 
all  society,  the  safety  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  ana  although  they  have  more 
stability  than  a  pure  democracy, 
Jbecause  something  is  hereditary, 
they  have  not  the  strength  and  sta- 
bility of  a  monarchy,  where  every 
thing  is  hereditary,  the  power  as 
well  as  the  minister* 

We  find  in  these  principles  the 
reason  of  the  difference  betwixt  the 
states  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The 
hereditary  patriciate  of  the  latter 
gave  a  degree  of  stability  to  the 
public  functionaries  of  the  state, 
unknown  to  the  former. 

It  is  the  confusion  of  the  two 
first  characters,  and  the  mobility 
of  either,  that  causes  those  troubles 
which  already  agitate,  and  will 
finally  ruin  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  dear  child  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  18th  century,  of  a 
constitution  feeble  as  her  mother. 
With  these  principles  Montesquieu 
would  have  been  cautious  of  fore- 
telling the  eternity  of  the  Swiss  re- 
public ;  a  prophecy  in  forty  years  to 
be  falsified  by  the  event ;  and  he 
would  have  judged,  that  if  the 
strength  and  stability  of  the  neigh- 
bouring monarchies  kept  their 
patched  up  frames  of  polity  in  their 
places,  the  least  motion  in  the  ge- 
neral constitution  of  Europe  must 
draw  on  their  dissolution. 

These  few  specimens  are  suf- 
ficient to  show,  that  this  metaphy- 
sical, or  general  manner  of  consi- 
dering history,  is  not  an  abstracted 
method ;  but  on  the  contrary,  that 
it  IS  applicable  to  the  most  positive 
historical  developements,and  equal- 
ly to  society  both  domestic  and  re- 
ligious. 

A  man  of  genius  once  observed 


to  the  author  of  this  articlet  that 
he  thought  it  possible  to  write  the 
histoiT  of  a  state,  without  namine 
one  of  the  kinj^pi  who  had  governed 
it.  This  nouon,  though  hazarded 
in  jest,  is  not  without  foundation ; 
ana  after  what  has  been  said,  it  is 
easy  to  perceive,  that  in  a  regular, 
monarch  the  power  proceeding 
without  interruption,  and  without 
alteration,  the  longest  succession  of 
kings  forms  only  one  and  the  same 

Eower  or  royalty :  but  the  political 
istory  of  a  society  is  nothing  but 
the  history  of  its  power.  I  will  even 
go  farther,  and  observe,  that  for- 
merly in  France,  and  in  our  maxima 
of  public  right,  we  considered  the 
power  as  entirely  metaphjriicaly 
since  we  said,  **  that  in  France  the 
king  never  dies ;"  and  by  this  ge« 
neralform  of  speech,  we  expressed, 
in  some  degree,  the  immortality  of 
the  power. 

^ow  if  we  use  this  general  fi»w 
mula  of  power,  and  apply  it  more 
particularly  to  our  own  history,  we 
shall  see,  that  in  the  political  liib  of 
France  there  are  tnree  agea  of 
power ;  and  these  are  more  evident 
m  France  than  in  any  other  states 
because  they  pretty  nearly  corre- 
spond to  our  tnree  races  of  kings* 
but  they  represent  all  the  ages  of 
power  in  every  possible  state  of 
society.  In  the  firsi  age  the  power 
was  personal  and  almost  domestic, 
as  it  is  at  the  commencement  of 
every  society.  Whence  it  happen- 
ed, that  it  was  divided  among  the 
children  like  an  inheritance  be* 
cause  the  man  who  had  begun  the 
society,  and  the  power  as  a  con- 
queror, disposed  of  it  as  a  personal 
possession.  In  the  second  af;e  tte 
power  became  public  by  the  indin« 
sible,  hereditary  transmisnon,  by 
the  constant  law  of  primogeniture 
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by  that  of  tha  male  mx,  by  ths  Ht- 
tinctioa  and  heirabip  of  the  publio 
mtDistfyi  or  nobilityt  which  u  tiw 
carutitutional  action  of  the  ponwr. 
Jd  thu  third  age  tile  power  om  ia< 
seDstbly  Ixcome  popidur  by  Uw  iB' 
fluenceofcertftlDdoctrineftiodUw 
contagion  of  aome  exwaplu.  Tbt 
judiciary  poirer,  the  armed  (am, 
hare,  by  dagKtti, ,  pawed  uit»tlw 
handi  of  thethird  diaractei,  called 
in  France  the  (bird  eatata;  and  ip 
our  own  days  tbe  pover  itaelf  had 
fallen  entire  into  toe  banda  of  ihf 
multitude. 

Thus  in  the  firat  age  the  power 
petiahed  by  the  arbitrary  twa  nnde 
of  it  by  the  uaurpationaof  the  kinpi 
themBelTea,  who  diiided,it  like  a 
patrimony:  and  id  ibebiatithM 
perished  by  the  uaUT^tioo  oT  the 
fieople,  who  bsTs  dividfld  it  likp  a 
prey.  For  in  the  aecond  ay^  if 
,the  materiais  of  power,  tomKn 
and  the  atrength  reaoltiuf  bam,  U» 
bad  been  uiuiped  bv  the  gnat  tn^ 
datories,  the  moral  of  powcTt  or 
the  moral  power,  hadbeap  proanrred 
entire  in  the  sovereignty  ;  a  power- 
ful bond,  which,  in  periloua  tioDM, 
bas  prevented  the  total  diaaolntioo 
of  France,  and  aerved  to  retain  what 
«ould  not  be  retalten.    . 

But,  as  the  presept  alwanretaiiii 
Bomelhing  of  tbe  past,  all  ine  caoaea 
of  destruction,  which  had  acted  in 
the  two  first  agea,  hare  been  coi&- 
bined  in  the  last,  to  work  tbe  ai^ 
nibila^on  of  power.  Accordu)|ly 
in  our  days  were  to  be  found  aoine 
remains  of  family  settlemeDta  itt  Ms 
in  tbe  first  age,  and  eren  of  lh«  ax- 
orbitant  power  of  the  feudatory 
lords  of  the  second,  in  the  Imt  of 
the  settlementa  called  ^MUWMfbr 
which  theprioeetef  tlietiioodrDya^ 
piembera  at  tbe  aante  tioM  of  the 
jeigning  fiunily,  and  graodeea  of 


titles 


e,  were  endowed  with  lands, 
rogatiy 


being  pensioned  like  all  i>tlier 
princes  of  the  royal  families  of  Eu- 
rope :  a  dangerous  law,  which  gave 
those  princes  an  existence  incom- 
patible with  the  quiet  and  reel 
strength  of  ihe  state,  and  which  has 
been  the  reason  that  France,  at  all 
time^,  and  particularly  in  the  timea 
of  the  Revoluiion,  has  been  mora 
troubled  by  the  intrigues  and  pre- 
tensions of  factious  princes  than  any 
Elate  in  Europe,  and  at  the  same 
time  has  been  less  served  by  the 
talents  of  virtuous  princes,  because 
kings  are  afraid  of  entrusting  great 
offices,  and  perhaps  of  inspiring 
great  virtues  iuio  men,  who,  by 
the  laws,  participated  in  the  ho- 
nours, and  even  the  reality  of  power. 
These  three  ages  of  power,  per- 
Bonal,  public,  and  popular,  account 
lor  all  the  accidents  of  society, 
and  comprehend  all  the  periods  of 

In  the  first  age,  the  king  was  r^ 
ther  the  chief  of  the  first  family, and 
the  greatest  proprietor ;  in  the  se- 
cond, he  was  the  first  lord  high 
jutticiar,  sovereign  of  all  the  land, 
and  of  whom  all  those  who  inha- 
bited it,  held.  By  the  bye,  this 
expression  of  holding  presents  more 
lofty  ideas  than  depending.  In  the 
third  age,  tbe  king  was  rather  the 
first  functionary  of  the  sovereign 
people,  a  supreme  magistrate,  or 
presidentofadeliberativeasse  mbly. 
Of  these  three  modea  of  consider- 
ing, the  second,  under  the  title  of 
lord,  gives  us  the  most  rational 
ideas  of  royalty,  since  its  very  de- 
rivation (seigoeur  from  senior) 
recalls  to  our  minds  ideas  of  reason 
and  justice.  This  justice  exercised 
over  a  fixed  territory,  is  called  juris- 
dictioD,  the  firat  attribute  of  power 
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which  comprehends  all  the  rest, 
which  give*  it  action  upon  the  wick- 
ed who  dUturb,  and  upon  the  good, 
to  defend  the  territory  of  its  juris- 
diction. This  expression  of  lord  is 
80  much  the  better  suited  to  power, 
the  image  of  the  minister  of  the 
divinity,  since  Ood,  in  his  commu- 
nications with  man,  has  given  him- 
self the  same  name. 

This  power  must  have  produced 
different  feelings  i  n  its  different  aj^es ; 
it  was  more  dreaded  in  the  first, 
because  the  same  man  sometimes  at 
once  willed  and  executed,  as  we 
may  often  find  in  the  history  of 
Clovis  and  his  successors.  Then 
the  law  was  often  caprice;  its  exe- 
cution violence ;  the  king  a  des- 
pot, and  his  ministers  satellites.  In 
the  third  age,  the  most  popular  age 
of  power,  it  has  received,  perhaps, 
mofle  external  marks  of  affection. 
But  in  the  second  age  the  power, 
VDore  strengthened  by  public  insti- 
tutions, raised  beyond  the  attempt 
of  the  subject,  and  in  consequence 
more  absolute  (for  the  weak  Louis 
XIII.  had  a  more  absolute  power 
thap  the  brave  Clovis)  was  more 
respected;  and  so  better  secured 
against  both  the  precautions  of 
fear,  and  the  inconstancy  of  love ; 
for  it  was  not  till  kings  were  so 
much  beloved,  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  surround  them  with 
tfoards.  Fear  and  love  are  sen- 
nments  which  partake  of  the 
fickleness  of  man  :  respect  is  a  reli- 
^ous  sentiment,  which,  being 
grounded  on  a  profound  belief  of 
The  necessity  of  power,  neither  the 
misfortunes,  the  faults,  nor  the  ini- 
quity of  kings,  can  weaken.  We 
find  a  strong  proof  of  the  religious 
respect  farmerlyattachedto  royalty 
in  France,  in  the  belief  that  kings, 
4t  their  consecration,  wrought  mira- 


cles, and  cared  the  king's  evil  by  a 
touch :  a  sublime  idea,  whidi  con-^ 
cealsthia  important  truth,  that  there 
is  no  social  infirmity  which  reli^on 
and  royalty  in  concert  cannot  core. 
In  the  second  ace,  the  power  was 
feudal,  and  required  fidelity  as  well 
as  obedience,  as  the  price  of  iti 
protection,  and  the  peaceable  en- 
joyment of  the  blessings  of  society ; 
and  does  not  God  require  fidelity 
from  man,  whom  he  has  placed  io  a 
world  of  happiness  on  the  very 
same  terms? 


It  is  this  fundamental  distinctioni 
this  division  of  power  in  Francey 
into  personal,  public,  and  popalar^ 
which  can  resolve  the  great  histori-* 
cal  difficulties,  give  the  reason  of  all 
the  laws  of  policy,  and  explain  the 
successive  changes  of  a  state.  Nar- 
row minds  may  enquire  into  the 
fixed  epochs  of  these  6everill'Tafia- 
tions;  they  would  know  the  day 
on  which  personal  power  became 
public,  and  public  popular.  But  it 
is  not  so  with  the  gradual  changes 
of  society ;  and  we  may  here  well 
apply  what  the  president  Henaalt 
has  said  on  a  similar  occasion  :-* 
'*  People  would  be  told,*  that  in 
such  a  year,  on  such  a  day, '  an 
edict  was  passed  to  make  those  of^ 
fices  saleable  which  had  been  elec- 
tive ;  but  this  is  hot  the  way  with 
the  changes  which  happen  in  a!stat<$, 
relative  to.  the  manners,  cuttioms, 
and  habits  of  society ;  circumstances 
have  preceded  them;  pilrticulat 
facts  have  multiplied ;  and  in  the 
course  of  time  have  g^ven  birth  tb 
that  general  law  under  which  jieople 
have  lived.'* 

I  have  no  hesitation  ip  pronouii- 
cing,  that  these  few  general  consi- 
derations, well  weigh^i  wdiiki  cdti* 

tribate 
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tribute  more  to  the  philosophy  of 
history,  and  to  the  information  of 
those  who  bear  rule  in  states  and 
kingdoms,  of  the  origin  and  ten- 
dency of  the  ideas  they  entertain 
in   the   administration  of  govern- 
ment,    than    a    detailed   view   of 
all  the  facts  and  dates  of  history, 
if  it  were  possible   to  remember 
or  even  read  them  ;   for  whatever 
importance   be  attached  to  histo- 
rical facts,   the    most    numerous 
collection,  and  the  best  arranged, 
are  nothing  but  an  unconnectedmass 
of  anecdote,  unless  there  be  cer- 
tain general  principles,  by  a  re- 
ference to  which  their  causes  may 
be    indicated,    and    their    effects 
pointed  out ;   nay  more,  by  means 
of  these  general  principles  a  great 
number  of  facts  may  be  passedover, 
and  many  conjectured  with  cer- 
tainty.     Thus,  to   return    to   the 
example  already  adduced :   it  is 
sufficient  to  know  that  princes  of 
the  blood- royal  enjoy  certain  he- 
reditary territories    and    jurisdic- 
tions, by  right  of  which,  without 
possessing  regal  authority  in  their 
provinces,  they  possess  prero^^atives 
superior  to  any  other  class  of  pro- 
prietors, and  eveiji  a  share  in  the 
power,  by  a  nomination  to  certain 
ofRces   of  state:     this   knowledge 
would  enable  us  to  conjecture  with 
certainty  that  these  princes  will  be 
the  source  of  every  intrigue  and 
faction  in  the  state ;   and  if  it  pe- 
rishes, that  it  will  be  by  the  counte- 
nance some  prevailing  faction  may 
find  in  the  credit  or  wealth  of  some 
one  of  the  princes.     There  is  no 
need  of  reading  the  History  of  Eng- 
land to  judge  of  the  evils  likely  to 


result  from  a  female  succeisioo  to 
the  throne  ;''^  nor  the  History  of  Po- 
land, to  prove  that  elective  succes- 
sion robs  the  state  of  every  princi- 
ple of  strength  and  stability,^  ^di 
will  sooner  or  later  reduce  it  to  t|^ 
lowest  pitch  of   degradation  and 
ruin.    Here  facts  come  in  suppQfi 
of  principles;  and  the  knowledge 
of  them  is  necessary  to  such  men 
as  only  see  principles  in  subsequent 
facts,  like  children,  who  must  be 
taught  by  imagery  and  example; 
but  those  who  see  facts  in  the  prin- 
ciples which  precede  them, ..  may 
spare  themselves  the  incumbranceB 
of  details,  often  uncertain,  almo^ 
always  contested,  and  frequently 
contradictory.      This  general  and 
expeditious  mode  of  studying  hi8t<>- 
rv  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  those 
that  are  brought  up  to  govern,  and 
a  prince,  instead  of  reading  the  his« 
tory  of  every  king,  might  rest  sa- 
tisfied with  the  history  of  two— a 
powerful  king  and  a  weak  king. 

This  method,  which  simplifies  ra- 
ther than  abridges  history,  becomes 
absolutely  necessary  in  the  histories 
of  modern  times.  The  ancient  na- 
tions are  at  an  end,  and  with  what- 
ever detail  their  history  be  written, 
still  its  term  is  fixed,  and  completed. 
The  history  of  the  Roman  Repub- 
lic comes  no  lower  than  the  battle 
of  Actium,  nor  that  of  the  Roman 
Empire  below  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustulus.  The  History  of  the  East- 
ern Empire  commences  with  the 
foundation  of  Constantioople,  and 
ends  with  its  capture  by  the  Turks; 
but  Christian  states,  which,  from 
their  religious  and  political  consti- 
tutions have  a  principle  of  strength 

and 
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and  duration,  wanting  to  tbc  pa-  in  moralt  and  politics,  because  he 
gans,  arc  perhaps  only  now  begin-  ought  to  consider  himself  es  a 
ning;  and  when  one  considers  chat  teacher  of  mankind,  and  surely 
the  history  of  France  by  Vcllv  and  men  want- no  teacher  to  learn  them 
his  continuators,  if  ever  completed,  to  doubt.  To  doubt  before  de<- 
will  comprise  more  than  a  hundred  aiding,  and  to  decide  after  doubting, 
Tolumes,  and  that  these  only  reach  shouM  be  the  motto  of  every  man 
the  beginning  of  the  present  age,  who  assumes  the  honourable  fune- 
he  will  be  convinced  of  the  impos-  tion  of  instractins  his  fellows.  I 
sibility  of  reading  and  remember-  know  that  false  opmions  may  be  ob- 
iDg  the  history  of  a  single  people;  stinately  supported,  and  even  made 
and  one  feels  the  necessity  of  re-  fashionable ;  but  truth  invites  the 
ducing  them  all  to  analysis  which  combat,  as  strength  calls  to  action, 
may  not  perhaps  satisfy  curiosity,  and,  sure  of  sooner  or  later  triumph- 
but  which  nourish  reflection,  form  Ine,  enters  the  list  with  her  ene- 
the  judgment,  and  regulate  the  mies.  She  fears  nothing  but  neu^ 
conduct.  trality.  Who  is  not  with  me^  is 
In  proportion  as  society,  like  against  me,  says  Truth  itself;  and 
the  human  mind,  advances  in  years,  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  this  kind 
it  will  gain  in  strength  of  reason  of  neutrality  betwixt  strong  or 
what  it  will  lose  in  memorv ;  and  weak  opinions,  is  no  more  in  the 
hbtory,  becoming  more  phifosophi-  genius  of  the  French,  tlian  the  nea- 
cal,  will  be  less  loaded  with  detail,  ter  gender  is  in  their  language. 
and  more  fruitful  in  deduction;  but  I  shall  close  by  observing,  that 
history  will  be  philosophical  in  the  distinction  of  power  into  per- 
proportion  only  as  it  is  certain;  sonal,  public,  and  popular,  is  no 
for  in  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  less  to  be  found  in  religion.  The 
know,  because  it  is  necessary  to  Christian  religion  was  at  first  con- 
practise,  nothing  can  be  less  ptiilo-  fined  within  the  bosom  of  a  ikmily, 
aophicul  than  doubt;  and  the  man  which  explains  its  influence  upon 
who  doubts  is  no  more  wise,  than  he  the  manners  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
who  seeks  is  rich.  I  make  this  ob-  tians.  In  the  secona  age,  it  became 
servation  in  reply  to  the  strange  public  by  the  frequency  of  ita  gene* 
notion  of  M.  de  Gaillard,  who  ral  councils,  by  its  public  adoption 
would  have  an  historian  impassible,  in  various  states,  by  its  eaUl>]ish- 
ao  that  one  could  |;uess  at  neither  ments  for  alleviating  the  miaeiy  of 
his  moral  nor  political  principles,  mankind;  and  hence  its  influence 
This  sublime  apathy,  as  good  M.  on  the  laws  of  society.  In  the 
Gaillard  calls  it,  is  very  different  third  age,  the  Christian  rdigion  haa 
from  that  impartiality  which  is  the  in  many  states  assumed  a  ponnlar 
first  duty  of  an  historian,  and  in-  and  presbyterian  form:  A  dispo- 
dicates  nothing  more  than  an  ex-  sition  has  been  eenerallymanifested 
treme  indifference  for  all  opinions  to  abolish  its  public  institutions  and 
whether  true  or  false,  or  rather  a  severe  maxims ;  to  strip  it  of  the 
complete  ignorance  of  the  truth,  property  which  guaranteed  the  per* 
which  can  tend  only  to  perpetuate  petuity  of  its  observance ;  and  to 
the  errors  of  society.  A  writer  reduce  its  ministers  to  Uie  poverty 
should  have  decided  opinions  both  of  the  first  ages.    Religion,  thua 
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become  popular,  has  lost  its  influ- 
ence on  both  manners  and  laws; 
but  society,  whether  political  or  re- 
ligious, can  never  settle  in  a  popular 
form ;  and  if  it  be  not  doomed  to 
perish,  it  must  re-ascend  to  thepub- 
lic,  and  thus  complete  its  allotted 
circle.  This  return  to  the  public 
state  will  form  a  grand  revolution. 
We  may  observe,  that  already  in 
France,  religion,  which  had  been 
concealed,  during  times  of  troubles, 
in  family  closets,  is  again  peeping 
forth,  and  views  her  ancient  esta- 
blishments gradually  restored.  The 
political  power  is  likewise  become 
personal,  as  in  every  society  which 
commences  or  re- commences,  be- 
cause, being  at  first  established  by 
some  extraordinary  character,  it 
receives  more  strength  from  the 
personal  qualities  of  the  mind  and 
genius  of  its  founder  than  from  es- 
tablishments which  partake  of  the 
nature  of  the  events  which  have 
preceded  them,  and  are  for  a  long 
time  rather  popular  than  public, 
that  is  to  say,  rather  republican 
than  monarchical. 


On  the  Turks y  and  on  the  Crusades. 

[Extracted  from  M,  de  Bonald^s 
Legislation  Primitive. 

MDE  BONALDisconsidered 
•  in  France  as  a  literary  cha- 
racter of  eminence;  in  the  present 
hyperbolic  style  of  flattery  he  is 
even  denominated  the  Montesquieu 
of  the  19th  century.  And,  reduc- 
ing those  praises  to  their  just  va- 
lue, we  may  say,  that  he  is  a  writer 
of  considerable  merit  whenever  he 
does  not  lose  himself  in  the  maze  of 
metaphysics,  or  suffer  his  judgment 
to  be  biassed  by  opinions  prevail- 
ing for  the  moment  at  the  court  of 


his  master.  But>  his  talents  are 
too  often  employed  in  adorning  the 
lawless 'plans  of  the  usurper,  with 
a  view  to  hide  their  deformities ; 
and,  accordingly,  the  following  ex** 
tr^ct  presents  the  intended  invastoa 
of  Turkey  in  the  fairest  way,  under 
a  religious  point  of  view,  suited 
only  to  those  times  when  Christen- 
dom was  really  threatened  with 
subjugation  by  the  prevalence  of  the 
Crescent.  The  period  fixed  for 
the  execution  of  the  schemes  pro- 
jected against  Turkey,  is  not  verv 
remote ;  and  the  more  evidently  it 
approaches,  the  greater  is  the  inte- 
rest which  belongs  to  performances 
like  the  present,  intended  to  facili- 
tate such  measures,  and  toinflueoce 
the  public  opinion  in  support  of 
them. 

*<  Let  no  one  wonder,*'  says  he» 
<<  that  I  should  have  distinguished 
by  their  religion  the  two  divisions 
of  Europe,  considered  even  as  a 
political  body.  Mahometism  is  the 
only  cause  of  the  irremediable  weak- 
ness of  the  Ottoman  empire,  as 
Christianity  is  the  true  principle  of 
theprogressively  increasingstrength 
of  Christian  society;  for  in  the 
long-run,  nothing  is  so  strong  as 
truth,  nor  so  weak  as  error,  and 
anarchy." 

After  premising  that  his  consi- 
derations are  tq  be  limited  to  the 
Turks,  as  the  only  Mussulman 
nation  of  importance  within  the 
sphere  of  Buropean  politics,  he 
adds: 

"  We  must  begin  from  an  early 
date  the  history  of  Mahometism^ 
because  from  its  birth  it  was  in  re- 
ligious opposition  to  Christianity ; 
as  it  has  oeen  ever  since  the  Cru- 
sades in  political  opposition  to 
Christendom ;  which  is  the  public 
and  political  state  of  Christianity. 
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.  ■'  The  empire  of  heathen  Rome 
'■ndvd  A.  D.  476;  aad  one  hun- 
dred years  aflernarda,  in  570,  was 
born,  in  the  East,  the  man  who  was 
to  fie  tlie  tbuuder  of  another  rtli- 
.,aion,  and  or  another  empire,  that 
Mahomet,  at  the  same  time  the 
,  eo£my  of  idolatry  and  of  Christi- 
anity, who  aanouuccd  himself  to  an 
ignorant  people  as  an  inspired  per- 
•ODagc,  and  ltd  his  followurs  to  the 
conquest  ofeffcminaicnatioDSi  that 
turbulent  genius,  whose  gloomy 
and  licentious  difctrine,  maintained 
by  an  opptessive  governmenl,  has 
■anctior.ed  barbarism  in  laws,  as 
well  as  in  manners,  and  crushed  the 
East  under  the  double  yoke  of  er- 
ror and  slavery. . 

*■  Every  thing  vas  striking  in  the 
origin  and  in  the  progrejs  of  the 
Mahometan  .religion  ;  but  every 
thing  is  easily  explained. 

"  Its  cradle  was  in  .the  same  re- 
sions,  from  whence  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  religions  had  sprung  be- 
fore, and  these  great.relieious  sys- 
tems,  which  were  to  divide,  to 
change,  or  to  agitate  the  earth,  all 
began  in  the  centre  of  the  three 
imrtB  of  the  world  then  known. 
.The  Arabians,  among  whom  Ma- 
homet appeared,  arc  incontcstably 
descend»nta  from  Abraham  (whom 
they  call  Ibroham)  by  Ismael  his 
«on;  and  even  the  Koraite  tribe, 
to  which  Mahodtt  belonged,  pre- 
tended to  an  immediate  .descent 
from  Kedar,  eldest  son  of  Ismael. 

"  It  was  a  strange  event  to  see, 
after  BO  many  tliousand  years,  a  re- 
newal of  the  strife  between  the  re- 
ligious posterity  of  Isaac,  arid  the 
natural  posterity  of  the  son  of  the 
bond-uiriman.  '  He  will  be  a  wild 
man,  his  liaou  tvillbe  raised  against 
every  man,  and  every  man's  hand 
aguiut  him :  and  he  shall  dwell  in 


the  presence  of  all  bis  brethren.'  - 
Thii  sublime  picture  which  Scrip- 
ture draws  of  Umael,  suirsequallT 
tlie  Arabiani,  hit)  dtscendant^,  al- 
ways in  arm&,  always  under  tW 
tent;  it  suits  equnlly  the  Muhome- 
tan  religion,  eprung  from  the  de- 
serts of  Arabia,  whose  hand  la 
raised  against  every  other  religion."  • 

After  pourlraying,  in  very  blow- 
ing colnurx,  the  abfiiirdiiies  ot  t}m 
Koran,  M.  de  15.  observes  that, 

"  The  Christian  religion  tiii 
found  the  northern  nations  warlike 
■nd  ferocious,  it  infused  f^T^immb 
into  them,  and  they  bcc[)ii)e  paciGc 
Mahomet  found  ihe  Ar^brana  pa^^- 
fic;  '  hegaveiliem  c^j/n/pis  (says 
Montesquieu),  and  sudj^hly  (hpy 
became  conquerors.'  This  alone 
may  serve  to  appreciate  both  reli- 

8'""^-  .    .,    ,  ,  . 

*■  Mahon]eCisn],tbei]li[>rui^n^ 
dy  armed,  from  tfie^bead'oflu 
founder;  like  the.ftjinerrtt.of  ibe 
heathen,  hke  the  frei^h  reTol)r- 
lion,  like  all  opinions  of  hufii'i 
wisdnm.  Christianity!  tika  tXi'iieed 
vJtich  springs  avdgrota  kd,  or  like 
the  leaven  which  ferments  tntHaae, 
had  sprung  up,  imperceptibly,  ud 
converted  man  befare  it  chaoged 
society;  Mahometism,  h'ke' a  hur- 
ricane, was  ushered  iribyvioleA^, 
and  overthew  empires,  ta  pervert 
mankind. 

"  Tlic  doctrine  of  tlie  propttit  of 
Mecca  spread  rapidly  anioiig  Ihe 
Arabians,  anationofa  lively  and  un- 
steady imagination;  ihcnwasadopt- 
ed'  by  a  mixture  of  Jews,  Clms- 
tians.'Sabeans,  Pagans,  all  neatly 
equally  ignorant.  From  Ar&bia, 
which  was  its  cradle,  Mahometism 
soon  extended  one  hand  over  the 
East,  and  the  other  over  the  West ; 
it  sedueed  men  by  the  allurement  of 
pleasure,  or  appalled  [hem  by  ter- 
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ror.  It  found  every  where  Chrig* 
tians  practising  their  religion,  but 
no  where  did  it  meet  with  a  govern- 
ment which  protected  Christianity, 
Africa  as  well  as  Asia  received  the 
law  of  the  new  prophet. 

"  European  Christendom  might 
from  hence  be  considered  as  a  forti- 
fied place,  regularly  besieged,  and 
attacked  by  Mahometism.  Alrea- 
dy some  ot  the  out-works  had  been 
carried.  Palestine  had  been  inva- 
ded in  636,  even  Sicily  had  been 
ransacked  in  653,  and  almost  all  its 
inhabitants  carried  into  captivity. 
And  in  713,  that  is,  less  tham  a  cen- 
tury after  the  famous  Hegrra  (or 
Jlight  of  Mahomet),  the  Mahomet- 
ans of  Africa,  known  by  the  name 
of  Moors,  crossed  the  narrow  chan- 
nel which  separated  them  from  Eu- 
rope, attacked  the  body  of  the 
fortress,  and  seized  on  Spain,  where 
revenge,  ambition,  and  corruption, 
those  eternal  foes  of  empires,  fa- 
voured their  enterprize." 

Here  M.  de  B.  recapitulates  the 
various  aggressions  of  the  Mussul- 
mans against  Christendom,  which 
in  his  mind  fully  justified  the  cru- 
sades, and  even  rendered  then)  ne- 
cessary; "like  sallies  (says  he, 
continuing  his  metaphor),  which  are 
necessary  for  the  defence  of  a  be- 
sieged town."  He  then  expatiates 
on  the  advantages  which  Europe 
derived  from  those  holy  expedi- 
tions: but  this  part  of  his  work 
contains  neither  new  ideas,  nor 
new  applications;  he  follows. Dr. 
Robertson,  whom  he  quotes,  and 
whose  text  he  only  amplifies. 

The  system  of  religious  aggres- 
sion against  Christendom,  ho  ob- 
serves, has  been  constantly  fol- 
lowed by  the  Turks,  and  that  anew 
crusade  agaitist  them  is  to  be  consi- 
dered as  a  fair  retaliation,  necesmrry 

Vol.  L. 


for  the  maintenance  of  the  Chris-  / 
tian  religion.  The  faith  of  recent 
and  multiplied  treaties,  forms  no 
obstacle  in  his  mind;  for,  speuking 
of  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from 
Spain,  he  says,  "  this  measure  was 
not  unjust  in  itself;  no  more 
would  in  the  present  time  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Turks  from  Greece 
by  the  Christians,  or  'that  of  the 
Negroes  from  St.  Domingo  by  the 
French,  be  considered  as  unjust 
even  after  a  thousand  years  of  pos- 
sess! on.  For  possession  of  the  land 
by  barbarism  can  form  no  bar  against 
the  rights  of  civilization  " 


**'  But,  it  must  not  be  expected 
that  France,  no^  become  a  neigh- 
bour of  Austria,  and  Turkey,  by 
the  Venetian  provinces,  on  the 
Adriatre  shore  opposite  to  Italy, 
shall  suffer  such  great  interests  to 
be  tfiscussed  without  her  interven- 
tion, either  as  an  interested,  Or  as  a 
mediating  power.— However  that 
may  be,  the  last  moment  df  the 
Mussulman  power  in  Europe  can- 
not be  very  distant.  Those  con- 
querors have  been,  and  are  still, 
ever  since  their  invasion  of  Greece, 
only  a  corps  of  barbarians,  encamp« 
ed  in  the  middle  of  civilized  Europe; 
to  retreat,  they  have  only  to  strike 
their  tents  and  to  pass  mto  Asia. 
Every  thing,  then,  announces,  that 
the  Christian  empire  of  Greece  shall 
be  re* established  in  one,  or  more 
states,  and  then  shall  a  new  politi- 
cal system  begin  for  Europe. 

"  It  is  possible,  that  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Turks  from  Europe, 
should  produce  in  the  Chris- 
tian commonwealth  two  important 
events,  which  would  remove  two 
great  occasions  of  scandal.  One 
of  these  events  might  be  the  re-es" 
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iablishment  of  Poland  as  an  inde- 
jKndent  state.  The  partitioning 
powers  would  find  indemnities, 
either  directly  or  by  way  of  ex- 
chungo,  in  the  Turkish  provinces 
nearest  their  dominions.  The  other 
11 1  ig  lit  be,  the  re-union  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  church  ;  this  last  has 
been  sufficiently  punished  on  ac- 
count of  her  schism,  by  along  op- 
pression, she  is  worthy  of  being 
restored  to  freedom  by  her  constant 
lidelity  to  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  Christian  religion  evin- 
ced during  the  persecution.  This 
re-union,  so  much  wished,  and  so 
much  sought  for,  will  meet  with  but 
little  difficulty, if  Austria  and  France 
are,  as  they  ought  to  be,  the  arbi- 
trators of  the  partition ;  but  it 
would  be  retarded,  if  Russia  alone 
should  take  possession  of  Greece ; 
because  that  power  is  jet  young  in 
its  politics,  and  seems  more  eager 
to  aggrandize  its  already  too  exten- 
sive dominions,  than  to  bring  back 
its  religion  to  its  primitive  purity, 
or  to  perfect  its  morality. 

<<  The  Turks,  driven  into  Asia, 
and  beholding  with  grief  from  that 
shore,  the  delightful  country  of 
Greece,  they  so  long  occupied, 
will,  nc  doubt,  be  tempted  to  in- 
vade it  again ;  and,  perhaps,  to  the 
great  scandal  of  modern  philoso- 
phers, our  descendants  are  to  wit- 
ness new  Crusades  of  Christians,  to 
defend  against  Mahometans  the 
Greek  empire,  as  being  most  ex- 
posed to  their  invasions.  It  seems, 
however,  that  the  total  want  of 
maritime  forces  will  form  an  eter- 
nal obstacle  to  any  great  enterprize, 
from  the  Turi^s  ;  and  then,  unable 
to  become  conquerors,  they  may 
turn  pirates,  like  their  brethren  of 
Tunis,  and  of  Ali?itrs.  The  Greek 
empire,    once   firmly   established, 


bounded  on  the  side  of  Europe  by' 
powerful  monarchies,  will  struggle 
for  extension  of  territory,  on  that 
side  which  offers,  at  the  same  time, 
more  motives  of  aggression,  and 
less  means  of  resistance.  Then 
shall  it  carry  its  arms  beyond  the 
channel,  which  divides  the  conti- 
nents; and  the  Christians,  to  in- 
sure the  peace  of  Europe,  shall 
expel  the  Turks  from  the  shores  of 
Asia.  Driven  into  the  interior  of 
the  country,  the  Turks  will  find 
themselves  opposed  by  the  Peniana, 
Mahometans  like  themselvea,  bat 
their  inveterate  enemies,  both  in  - 
religion  and  in  dominion.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  the  mutual  hatred 
of  those  two  nations,  the  more  fo- 
rioufl,  because  its  motives  cannot 
be  ascertained,  would  acquire  ad- 
ditional energy  from  their  proximi- 
ty; and  then,  Russia,  which  al- 
ready possesses  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  tbegatea  of  Alia, 
would  take  advantage  of  those  di- 
visions; which  would  be  a  deadly 
blow  to  Mahometism." 

Thesesentiments  may  perhapibe 
considered  as  forming  a  presage  of 
the  farther  views  and  future  inten- 
tions of  Buonaparte. 


On  Duelling, 

[From  Dialoguer  on  Various  Sub' 
jectSt  by  the  lats  Rev,  W*  CfUpiu, 
A.M.] 

"  A  S  sir  Charles  and  his  friend 
XX  were  sitting  on  a  bench,  one 
evening,  in  an  elevated  part  of  a 
wood,  which  closed  upon  them  be- 
hind, and  left  all  the  front  open  to 
a  beautiful  prospect,  they  were 
joined  by  Baron  Brett,  as  he  was 
common  13- called,a  gentleman  much 
esteemed  in  the  country,  and  wirh 

whom 
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whom  they  were  on  terms  of  the 
freest  communication.  Mr.  Brett 
had  served  with  great  reputation  in 
the  Swedish  army ;  and  had  re* 
ceived  from  the  king  a  title  of  ho- 
nour, which  is  more  respected  in 
Sweden  than  in  England.  For  that 
reason,  therefore,  and  because  his 
estate  was  but  moderate,  he  chose, 
like  a  sensible  man,  to  decline  the 
honour,  and  take  the  title  of  co-* 
lonel  only,  which  he  had  borne  in 
the  Swedish  army.  He  was  a  man 
rather  serious  in  his  disposition^ 
—had  read  much,  and  conversed 
more ; — was  perfectly  well  bred, 
and  what  was  commonly  called,  a 
man  of  strict  honour. 

**  On  his  sitting  down  with  the 
two  gentlemen,  he  asked  them  if 
they  had  seen  the  papers  that  morn- 
ing ? — As  they  had  not,  he  gave 
them  a  few  particulars  of  foreign 
news ;  and  among  domestic  articles, 
mentioned  a  singular  duel,  which 
had  just  been  fought.  As  they  had 
not  heard  of  it,  the  colonel  related 
the  circumstances. 

<<  A  grave  gentleman  was  stand- 
ing by  a  coffee-house  fire,  and  cal- 
ling a  waiter,  gave  him  his  snuff- 
box, which  he  bade  him  fill.  As 
the  waiter  returned,  a  flippant 
young  officer,  in  one  of  the  boxes, 
called  out.  My  good  lad,  let  me 
take  toll  as  you  gp  past;  on 
which  he  thrust  his  finger  and 
thumb  into  the  box,  and  served 
himself.  The  gen  tie  man,  on  re- 
ceiving his  box,  opened  it  careless- 
ly, and  throwing  the  contents  into 
the  fire,  bade  the  waiter  fill  it 
again.  The  young  officer  (Ingram, 
1  think,  his  name  was),  consider- 
ing this  as  a  gross  affront,  inquired 
who  the  gentleman  was  ;  and  find- 
ing his  name  was  Forbes,  he  sent 
him  a  challenge.     Forbes  told  him, 


he  had  no  inclination  to  fight  on 
so  trifling  an  occasion— that  he 
meant  him  no  insult— -but  that  he 
owned,  he  felt  himself  rather  hurt 
by  such  a  piece  of  intrusive  fwnai* 
liarity  from  a  perfect  stranger.—* 
Nothing,  however,  could  satisfy  In- 
gram; and  his  behaviour  was  so 
insulting,  that  Forbes,  at  lengthy 
thought  himself  under  a  necessity 
to  meet  him.  They  fired  together. 
Forbes's  ball  took  place,  and  In* 
gram  fell  dead  on  the  spot. 

**  This  story  introduced  a  con* 
versation  onduelling.  Mr.  Willis 
observed,  he  had  heard  of  duels  on 
very  ridiculous  occasions ;  but  he 
never  before  heard'  of  two  lives 
staked  on  any  thing  so  trifling,  as  a 
pinch  of  snufi. 

**  No  doubt  (said  the  colonel), 
the  occasion  of  the  quarrel  was 
trifling  enough ;  and  I  should  have 
thought  the  affair  might  easily  have 
been  made  up  by  the  intervention 
of  friends. — However,  in  these 
cases,  the  occasion  is  otaly  the 
spark;  it  is  the  point  of  honour 
which  blows  up  the  flame. 

**  Mr.  Willis  desired  the  colonel 
to  inform  him,  what  he  meant  by 
the  point  of  honour  ? 

"  Why,  perhaps  (said  the  colo- 
nel), it  may  not  be  easy  to  make- 
the  point  of  honour  a  visible  point 
to  a  gentleman  of  your  profession ; 
but  we  soldiers  see  it  like  the  disk 
of  the  sun. 

<<  You  do  not  mean,  I  suppose 
(replied  Mr.  Willis)  that  the  sol- 
dier  should  hold  any  motive  of 
action  which  religion  will  not  war- 
rant ? 

«  No,  no  (said  the  colonel);  I 
mean  only  that  gentlemen  of  your 
profession  may  not  always  see 
things  in  the  same  light  in  which 
we  soldiers  see  them. 

iff  2  «<  I  under- 
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*<  1  understand  you  then  to 
mean  (answered  Mr.  Willis )»  that 
duelling  may  be  maintained  on 
Christian  principles,  when  they  are 
rightly  understood. 

"  Why,  yes  (said  the  colonel), 
that  is  wliat  I  mean.  I  understand, 
that  all  divines  allow  war  to  be 
lawful ;  and  I  see  not  why  duelling 
may  not  be  defended  on  the  same 
ground.  W^ars  oflen,  like  duels, 
may  be  very  unjustifiable.  All  I 
wish  to  say  is,  that  the  same  princi- 
ple guides  both ;  and  on  that  princi- 
ple either  may  be  right  or  wrong. 

*<  I  do  not  see  that  (said  Mr. 
Willis).  It  appears  to  me,  that  war 
and  duelling  are  maintained  on  very 
opposite  principles.  The  breast  of 
the  gallant  soldier  glows  with  true 
honour.  He  draws  his  sword  with- 
out animosity  to  any  one ;  and 
could  take  to  his  heart  the  man  he 
strikes.  His  affections  are  all  pub- 
lic. The  breast  of  the  duellist,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  dark  gloomy 
chamber,  full  of  deadly  hate,  ma- 
lice, and  revenge.  Then,  again, 
how  different  is  the  cause  in  which 
they  fight  ?  The  public  cause,  it  is 
true,  may  either  be  right  or  wrong ; 
but  of  that  the  soldier  is  no  judge. 
His  country  is  his  cause.  For  it 
he  ventures  his  life  freely,  and 
bleeds  in  its  defence.  His  country 
alone  draws  his  sword :— his  coun- 
try alone  sheaths  it.  The  duellist's 
cause  is  some  trifling  affront,  which 
a  wise  man  would  despise,  and  a 
good  man  forgive.  Do  you  see  no 
difference,  my  dear  sir,  whether  a 
man  act  on  a  public  or  a  private 
affection  ? — Whether  he  act  on  the 
broad  basis  of  general  good,  or  in 
tlie  narrow  orbit  of  some  little  ma- 
lignant passion  ? 

"  I  am  so  far  from  depreciating 
the  merit  of  the  gallant  soldier  (said 


the  colonel) ;  but  I  hope  a  mm 
may  fight  a  duel  with  a  better  heeit 
than  you  insinuate* 

*<  I  see  not  how  (replied  Mr. 
Willis ) .  You  allow  he  has  received 
an  injury ; — the  soldier  has  received 
none.  What  is  tlie  common  efibct 
of  receiving  an  injunr  I  On  Chri»« 
tian  principles  you  rorgive  it^  and 
there  is  an  end ;  but  in  the  mind  of 
the  duellist,  as  it  is  not  forgiveOy  it 
works  like  poison—corrodes  every 
sentiment — turns  it  into  black  ve- 
nom— and  extinguishes,  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  every  spark  of  beoevo- 
lence.  Here  and  there  a  pallant 
spirit  may  fight,  without  beug  ae- 
tuated  by  revenge— but  in  aUqoes- 
tions  of  numbers,  we  must  so  apon 
averages.  I  believe  you  wiU  hardljr 
deny,  that  hatred  and  revenge  avo 
the  usual  motives  which  draw  tbe 
duellist's  sword;  and  that  these  m 
very  unchristian  sensations* 

^<  I  grant,  indeed  (said  the  oo^ 
lonel),  that  the  duellist's  ^oarrd  is 
often  grounded  on  those  principles^ 
which,  no  doubt,  are  unchristian : 
but  I  should  hope,  in  general,  the 
man  of  honour  has  better  prindpleSp 
Indeed,  my  dear  sir,  a  soldier's  hOi' 
nour  is  a  nicer  matter  than  you  ira 
willing  to  allow— and  his  provocft* 
tions  may  be  more  complicated. 
Who  can  bear  the  imputation  of 
cowardice — the  disgrace  which  it 
must  fasten  upon  him— and  often, 
perhaps,  the  contempt  of  the  whole 
corps  in  which  he  serves.  I  \mm 
heard  of  some  poor  gentlemen^  w1b> 
have  been  treated  so  contemptuous 
ly  by  their  brother  officers,  on  a 
suspicion  oftheir  behaving  with  less 
honour  than  they  ought,  on  occa- 
sions of  this  kind,  that  they  have 
been  obliged  to  relinquish  their  pro* 
fession.  You  must  allow  Buck  a 
case  to  be  a  very  bard  one^ 

"  Why 
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"  Why  yes  (said  Mr.  Willis),  it  is 
a  hard  case  ;  and  it  is  siill  a  harder 
case,  when  a  man  for  conscience- 
sake,  suffers  martyrdom.  Religion 
sometimes  places  us  in  these  hard 
cases.  But  you  are  waving  the 
question,  my  dear  sir.  We  are 
not  talking  about  the  hardships  of 
the  case,  but  about  its  connection 
with  religion.  If  you  give  up  its 
connection  with  religion,  I  shall 
readily  allow  the  hardships  of  the 
case  ;  and  yet  I  should  wish  you  to 
consider,  that  it  is  no  more  than  the 
soldier  daily  undergoes :  whatever 
your  leader  puts  upon  you,  how- 
ever harsh  or  disagreeable  the  ser- 
vice, still  you  obey.  You  march 
up  to  the  battery — you  enter  the 
breach — and  does  it  not,  my  dear 
sir,  sound  oddly  to  say  you  would 
do  no  more  for  the  commanding 
officer  than  you  would  do  for  God 
Almighty?  Has  not  God  Almighty, 
think  you,  the  same  right  to  put 
his  servants  upon  hardships,  which 
a  commanding  officer  has  ?  And  is 
it  not  highly  wrong,  that  you  should 
murmur  and  hold  back  in  one  case 
more  than  in  the  other?  However, 
to  answer  your  case  of  hardships 
more  in  point,  you  have  supposed 
a  case,  which  I  think  is  hardly  sup- 
portable. You  represent  a  religious 
conscientious  man,  engaged  in  the 
disagreeable  circumstancesof  a  duel. 
Now,  such  a  man  can  hardly  be 
supposed  to  fall  into  these  circum- 
stances ;  he  will  avoid  all  these  little 
petulances  and  imprudences  which 
ke  knows  will  lead  to  a  dispute. 
He  will  particularly  avoid  intoxl* 
cation  and  play,  from  which  most 
quarrels  arise.  I  dare  take  upon 
me  to  say,  colonel,  that  you  not 
only  never  fought  a  duel  yourself, 
but  were  never  in  any  difficulty  of 
that  kind*i 


<<  But  still  (said  the  colonel), 
however  fortunate  I  may  have  been, 
the  most  peaceable  man  may  som  e- 
times  get  into  these  difficulties. 

'<  At  any  rate,  then  (replied  Mr. 
Willis),  he  must  avoid  fighting,  if 
heacts  on  Christian  principles.  The 
duellist  must  undoubtedly  run  into 
the  crime  of  murder,  on  one  hand, 
or  suicide  on  tbe  other;  nay,  in 
fact,  he  is  guilty  of  both.  I  tuUl 
obey  Godf  rather  than  many  was 
the  decision  of  a  person  who  did 
not  want  courage  on  every  proper 
occasion.  Yet  still  I  aver  it,  a 
roan  of  a  respectable  character  may 
avoid  a  dispute  if  he  pleases.— If 
he  finds  himself  wrong,  he  will  not 
scruple  to  make  a  handsonae  apo- 
logy ;  and,  if  he  thinks  his  anta- 
gonist 80,  he  will  endeavour  to 
bring  the  matter,  by  the  interven- 
tion of  friends,  to  some  amicable 
composition.  And  if  his  oppo- 
nent, after  all,  will  not  listen  to 
reason  he  must  be  some  low  dirty 
poltroon,  whose  insults  all  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  corps  will  be  ready 
to  resist. 

<<  Besides  (said  sir  Charles,  inter- 
posing), there  are  many  ingenious 
ways  of  getting  out  of  difficulties  of 
this  kind,  when  more  direct  means 
fail.  I  have  heard  a  story  of  a  ge« 
neral  officer  in  our  service,  which 
pleased  me  much.  On  receiving  a 
challenge,  he  went  to  the  chal- 
lenger, and  told  him  he  supposed 
they  were  to  fight  on  equal  terma ; 
but  as  things  now  stand,  said  he^ 
thetermsare  very  unequal.  I  have 
a  wife  and  five  children,  who  have 
nothing  to  subsist  on  but  my  ap- 
pointments :  you  have  a  consider- 
able fortune,  and  no  family:— to 
flace  us,  therefore,  on  an  equality, 
desire  you  will  go  with  me  to  a 
conveyaocefi  and  settle  upon  or 

wil 
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wife  and  children,  if  I  should  fall, 
thp  value  of  mv  appointmentt. 
Wlif-n  you  have  signed  such  a  con- 
veyance, if  you  insist  upon  it,  I 
will  then  fight  you.  The  deliberate 
manner  in  which  the  general  said 
this,  and  the  apparent  justice  of  the 
requisition,  made  his  antagonist  re- 
flect a  little  on  the  idea  of  leaving  a 
wife  and  five  children  to  beggary : 
and  as  the  affair  could  not  well 
stand  reflection,  it  went  off. 

•*  Your  story  (said  the  colonel), 
reminds  me  of  an  old  sea-captain, 
who,  on  being  challenged,  told  his 
antagonist  he  had  had  fighting 
enough  in  his  time,  and  was  now 
quite  weary  of  it.  But,  said  he,  if 
you  nre  determined  to  fight,  we 
roust  each  take  hold  of  the  corner 
of  a  handkerchief,  and  so  fire  hand 
to  band.  I  cannot  now  fight  in 
any  other  way,  for  I  am  an  old 
man,  and  my  hand  shakes ;  and  if 
I  do  not  get  close  up  to  niy  adver- 
aary,  I  may  mies  him.— This  tre- 
mendous way  of  fighting,  pro- 
nounced in  a  deep,  hoarse  voice, 
broueht  on  a  short  conference, 
whien  ended  in  peace. 

^*  I  have  read  somewhere  (said 
tir  Charles),  ofasimilar  story  of  the 
brave  Dutch  admiral,  Van  Trorop. 
He  was  a  large,  heavy  man,  and 
wan  challeng^  by  a  thin,  active 
French  officer.  We  are  not  upon 
equal  terms  with  rapiers,  said  Van 
Tromp ;  but  call  on  me  to-morrow 
morning,  and  we  will  adjust  the 
afbir  better.  When  the  French- 
man called,  he  found  the  Dutch 
admiral  bestriding  a  barrel  of  gun- 
powder :  there  is  room  enough  for 
you,  said  Van  Tromp,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  barrel :  sit  down ;  there 
is  a  match,  and,  as  you  were  the 
challenger,  give  fire.  The  French- 
man was  a  httle  thunderstruck  at 


this  terrible  mode  of  fighting ;  buf 
as  the  Dutch  admiral  told  him  hie 
would  fight  in  no  other  way,  terms 
of  accommodation  ensued. 

*<  As  you  have  each  told  your 
story  Tsaid  Mr.  Willis),  I  hope  yon 
will  allow  me  to  tell  mine.  An 
officer,  distinguished  for  his  cou- 
rage, received  a  challenge,  which  he 
threw  aside  without  troubling  his 
head  about  it ;  the  next  morning  he 
took  his  walk  in  the  Park,  as  usual 
— where  his  antagonist,  coming  op 
to  him,  said,  he  had  received  no 
answer  to  his  note.  How  shotdd 
you,  said  the  officer,  I  never  trou- 
bled my  head  either  about  you  or 
your  note.  But,  said  the  chal- 
lenger, did  you  say  the  free  things 
of  me,  which  I  was  told  you  haid 
said  ?  Say  them,  said  the  officer, 
aye  !  and  I  shall  say  them  again : 
every  body  says  them.  Sir,  re- 
plied the  officer,  I  demand  satis- 
faction.—I  have  none  to  give  you, 
replied  the  officer; — you  must  seek 
it  from  your  own  conscience. 
Then,  said  the  challenger,  you  are 
a  confounded  coward— and  dashed 
his  hand  in  his  face.  Very  wdl, 
returned  the  officer,  coolly,  we'll 
settle  this  matter,  my  friend,  br- 
and-by—and  continued  hit  waik 
The  other  expecting  a  challenge  on 
this  insult  was  served  with  a  writ 
of  prosecution  in  the  court  of 
King's  Bench.  The  lord  chi^  jus* 
tice  took  up  the  matter  with  a  very 
high  hand  :— great  damages  were 
given ;  and  such  sureties  for  the 
offender's  good  behaviour  demand- 
ed, as  the  poor  gentleman  was  not 
able  to  procure;  so  he  was  thrown 
into  Newgate.  WMien  he  had  lajn 
there  about  a  month,  the  officer 
informed  him,  that  if  he  would  beg 
his  pardon  publicly  in  the  Park, 
where  the  insult  bad  been  com- 
mitted j^ 
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iiiitted,  he  would  remit  the  da- 
mages, and  endeavour  to  procure 
his  enlargement.  The  poorraan  was 
sullen  at  first,  and  restive ;  but  in 
another  month  his  stomach  came 
down,  and  he  accepted  the  ofter, 

"  If  the  officer  had  not  been  a 
man  of  known  courage  (said  the 
colonel),  he  could  not  have  trans- 
acted an  aft'air  of  honour  in  that 
mercantile  manner. 

"  I  think  he  might  (replied  Mr. 
Willis) ;  it  would  have  been  a  noble 
instance  of  his  courage,  to  act  con- 
formably to  his  duty,  in  defiance  of 
the  world.  But  I  wish,  my  dear 
sir,  you  would  suffer  me  again  to 
beg,  you  would  favour  us  with  a 
definition  of  the  point  of  honour; 
it  may  open  some  important  duty, 
and  give  the  argument  a  new  turn. 

**  We  soldiers  (said  the  colonel) 
don't  deal  much  in  logic :  I  could 
give  you  a  definition,  but  I  fear 
you  would  contrive  to  entangle  me 
in  it,  like  the  old  Ratiarius ;  and 
then  cut  me  down,  without  suffer- 
ing me  to  use  ray  weapon. — In 
short,  the  point  of  honour  is  to  be 
felt  rather  than  explained  ;  like  an 
innate  sense,  or  taste,  it  is  abtve 
definition. 

"  As  I  have  not  that  extreme  re- 
verence for  it,  my  dear  sir  (said 
Mr.  Willis),  which  you  have,  I 
will  endeavour,  if  you  will  give  roe, 
leave,  to  explain  it  for  you :  don't 
start  if  I  resolve  it  into  rank  cow- 
ardice. I  am  as  great  an  advocate 
for  courage  as  you  are  ;  and  as 
great  an  enemy  to  cowardice:  I 
would  have  a  man  afraid  of  nothing 
but  of  offending  his  Maker.  But 
now,  your  hero  is  afraid  of  the 
world.  Call  him  by  what  honour- 
able title  you  please,  he  certainly 
acts  through  the  fear  of  what  the 
world  will  say  of  him;  and  his  mo- 


tive is  certainly  cowardice  at  the 
bottom.  Now,  own  candidly,  my 
dear  sir,  that  my  hero  is  the  braver 
man:  he  is  no  more  afraid  of  death 
than  yours.  Show  him  an  act  of 
duty,  with  death  standing  behind 
it,  and  he  rushes  on ;  but  till  he 
have  the  commission  of  his  great 
Master,  a  threatening  world  cannot 
move  him — he  holds  it  at  defiance. 
It  is  the  fear  of  the  world,  depend 
upon  it,  call  it  courage,^or  honour, 
or  what  you  please,  that  is  the 
source  of  duelling.  It  is  the  same 
fear  that  makes  men  deists,  and 
leads  them  into  a  variety  of  wicked 
conduct.  He  is  the  true  man  of 
honour,  who  keeps  steadily  in  the 
path  of  virtue,  and  braves  the  laugh 
of  the  world. 

*<  I  know  not  what  to  say  to 
these  things  (said  the  colonel),  I 
may  as  well  withdraw.  I  find  no- 
thing I  can  say  can  obtain  any 
quarter  for  us  men  of  honour.  To 
be  serious,  however,  though  a  man 
may,  in  a  transport  of  passion,  be 
guilty  of  a  rash  action,  I  must  ho- 
nestly own,  that,  in  cold  bloody  I 
do  not  think  I  could  bring  myself 
to  draw  the  trigger  of  my  pistol 
against  the  breast  of  any  man.  I 
believe,  if  I  were  in  those  circum- 
stances, I  should  suffer  my  an- 
tagonist to  fire  at  me,  if  he  choee 
it ;  and  I  should  then  discharge  my 
pistol  in  the  air.  Does  that  please 
you  ? 

<'  I  cannot  say  it  does  ( replied 
Mr.  Willis) :  your  offering  yourself 
to  death,  unless  in^h^iine  of  duty, 
appears  to  roe  to  hi^i!  very  much 
the  colour  of  suicide.  Your  life  is 
not  your  own :  it  was  given  you 
for  valuable  purposes.  You  call 
him  a  spendthrift  who  squanders 
his  estate  in  folly  and  extrava- 
gance :   what   namOi  then,  would 

you 
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you  give  to  him,  who  squanders  a 
possession  of  ten  times  greater 
value  ^ 

**  I  do  not  mean  to  squander  it 
replied  the  colonel) ;  I  risk  it  in 
efence  of  my  character,  which  is 
dearer  to  me  than  my  life. 

*<  You  are  now,  I  suppose  (said 
Mr.  Willis),  taking  upon  you  to 
defend  the  challenger.  You  have 
given  up,  I  presume,  the  part  of 
the  person  challenged  ? — But,  con- 
sider, my  dear  colonel,  whether  the 
method  you  take  of  vindicating 
your  character  be  an  effectual  one. 
If  the  imputation  be  true,  surely 
the  less  you  stir  in  it  the  better ; 
the  world  will  the  sooner  forget  it. 
But  if  it  be  false,  I  see  not  how 
fighting  can  vindicate  you. 

"  I  conceive  the  matter  (replied 
the  colonel )  in  this  light :  my  cha- 
racter has  been  aspersed ;  in  order, 
therefore,  to  set  the  world  right,  I 
pawn  my  life  on  the  veracity  of 
what  I  aver.  The  world  cannot 
suppose  I  would  venture  such  a 
stake  on  a  lie. 

<<  But,  my  dear  sir  (said  Mr. 
Willis),  the  world  will  suppose  it, 
and  has  often  supposed  it  with  great 
truth.  I  dare  say  you  remember  a 
recent  fact,  which  is  exactly  in 
point.  The  case  of  sir  Nathan 
Ridgway— though  I  believe  you 
were  in  Sweden  at  that  time. 
However,  sir  Nathan  was  accused 
of  embezzling  his  sister's  fortune. 
He  fought  a  duel  in  defence  of  his 
character,  and  died  nobly  in  the 
cause  of  truth.  But  it  unluckily 
fell  out,  after  his  death,  that  the 
embezzlement  was  twice  as  great 
as  tlie  world  had  supposed  it  be- 
fore. In  fact,  I  apprehend,  the 
case  of  many  of  these  vindicators  of 
their  characters  is  much  the  same 
as  ihat  of  a  thief  gojng' to  be  hang- 


ed, who  will  often,  at  the  verj  foa% 
of  the  gallows,  deny  the  fact  which 
has  been  most  convincingly  proved* 
I  beg  pardon  for  treating  the  moo 
of  honour  with  so  much  disrespect* 
but  I  am  persuaded  the  conoparisoD 
does  him  no  injustice.  The  thief 
denies  the  fact,  in  hope  of  a  re- 
prieve ;  the  man  of  honour  fightii 
to  make  the  world  believe  what  ^ 
knows  to  be  a  lie. 

,  <<  My  dear  colonel  (nai^  sir 
Charles),  how  can  you,  who  have 
no  guilty  spot  in  your  qwd  dbt- 
racter  to  defend,  be  an  advocal^ 
for  those,  who  take  a  mode  of  d^ 
fence,  which  I  am  sure  you  would 
not  take,  if  your  own  characMr 
was  attacked.  If  an  injured  qu9 
can  sai/  any  thing  in  his  own  d^- 
fence,  the  world  will  U^^teo  torrq% 
son  and  argument ;  but  can  a  pi»- 
tol-bullet  be  ^  arbiter  in  this  QPM  ? 
You  laugh  at  the  Gotl^ic  inttim!* 
tions  of  our  ancestors  in  their  9^ 
deal  trials:— you  see  the  foUj  ef 
making  a  poor  woman  attett  b|9l 
innocence  by  walking  b^refooty  w4 
blindfold^  among  burning  pio^og)!^ 
shares.  But  tell  me  honeffU^*  tfig 
dear  sir,  if  it  do  not  sound  as  odiUjT 
to  rest  the  merits  of  a  cai|te.  op.  tbn 
chance  of  a  shot  ?  You,  and  Ij  are 
magistrates ;  what  would  peoplet  (M^Jy 
if  a  matter  of  right  and  wrong  wcfip 
brought  before  us,  and.  we  alvqiM 
declare  that,  truly,  we  ilyought  ijhjn 
best  way  of  deciding  it|  w^^A  fail 
to  draw  lots? 

*<  Come,  come,  sir  Cfaadf^.  (siM 
the  colonel),  be  mercifuL  It  iftaot 
within  any  law  of  arms  for  i«f/K  |(i 
fall  thus  furiously  upqn.ooe,  {  e^c 
tered  the  lists  only  witji  qiv  'lriai|d^ 
Willis.  And,  tbouglf  bt^rp  pa|  -l^ 
it  to  parry  his  thrusts,  i.raoAt  x^<$^ 
defj^nd  mysjelf  iigainst  qnoAw  WIt: 
ta^onist,  who.  com^  armei^  fWHH 
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pie,  against  me.  I  might  without 
any  loss  of  honour  retreat  before 
you.  I  will,  however,  have  one 
brush  more  with  you  both,  before 
I  quit  the  field. — Suppose  then  we 
enlarge  our  question,  and  taking  a 
wider  circuit,  see  how  the  point  of 
honour  affects  the  general  good  of 
mankind.  In  the  first  place,  gen- 
tlemen, consider  that  species  of  go- 
vernment which  we  call  an  army. 
It  is  upheld  by  the  point  of  ho- 
nour. Take  away  that  vital  spring, 
and  the  whole  will  languish. 

*'  You  throw  aside,  then  Tsaid 
Mr.  Willis),  my  definition  or  the 
point  of  honour.  True  honour,  or 
the  fear  of  doing  any  thing  base,  or 
unworthy,  is  a  noble  principle,  not 
only  in  an  army,  but  in  every  other 
species  of  government:  while  fake 
honour,  or  the  fear  of  the  world,  I 
conceive  to  be  a  degrading  princi* 
pie  in  all  situations.  However,  to 
take  the  matter  up  in  the  light  in 
which  you  place  it,  I  should  sup- 
pose, that  if  the  point  of  honour, 
as  you  conceive  it,  were  the  vital 
principle  of  an  army,  it  should,  like 
all  other  principles,  pervade  the 
whole.  But  so  far  from  that,  the 
mass  of  the  army  is  not  in  the  least 
actuated  bv  it.  What,  all  know 
your  rank  and  file  of  the  point  of 
honour  ?  No  more  than  they  do  of 
transubstantiation.  And  yet  we 
allow  them  to  be  brave  fellows,  and 
full  of  military  spirit.  Nay,  what 
is  more,  our  yeomen  and  peasantry, 
who  make  up  the  body  of  our  gal- 
lant troops,  know  as  little  of  the 
point  of  honour  as  the  several  corps 
into  which  they  inlist.  If  then  the 
mass  of  an  army  can  maintain  its 
military  spirit  without  this  point  of 
honour,  whatever  it  is,  I  hold  it  to 
be  equally  nugatory  among  their 
leaders. 


'<  I  begy6ur  pardon  (replied  the 
colonel) ;  the  troops  are  animated 
with  it  as  strongly  in  their  way  as 
their  leaders.  They  do  not  indeed 
maintain  it  with  sword  and  pistol ; 
but  they  discover  it  as  effectually 
with  their  cudgel,  sticks,  and  fists. 

"Well,  then,  colonel  (said  Mr. 
Willis,),  to  show  you  how  accoixn- 
modating  I  am,  I  will  meet  yau  . 
half  way,  and  allow  you  this  mode 
of  maintaining  the  point  of  honour. 
Keep  your  swords  in  their  scab- 
bards, and,  if  the  law  makes  no  oir- 
jection,  you  have  my  free  leave  to 
silence  an  impudentfellowbygiviag 
him  a  bloodv  nose. 

<*  The  colonel  smiled,  and  told 
Mr.  Willis  he  had  an  excellent 
knack  at  answering  an  argument 
with  a  jest.  However,  added  he, 
I  will  try  you  on  another  ground* 
The  world,  you  must  acknowledge, 
is  full  of  ill-manners.  You  are  in- 
sulted at  every  corner  of  the  street ; 
at  least  you  would  be,  if  there  were 
not  something  to  keep  the  tongues 
of  licentious  people  in  awe.  These 
petty  offences,  though  insufferable, 
cannot  be  brought  into  a  court  of 
justice.  To  preserve  good  man- 
ners, therefore,  and  decorum  among 
gentlemen,  it  seems  to  me,  that  no- 
thing can  be  so  effectual  as  the  point 
of  honour,  which,  resenting  everj 
impropriety  of  behaviour,  keepi 
them  at  that  respectful  distance 
from  each  other,  which  good  maaf 
ners  require. 

"  Why,  yes  (said  Mr.  Willis),  if 
a  man  is  to  be  run  throush  the  bodji 
for  speaking  a  wry  word,  I  suppose 
it  will  make  him  rather  cautious* 
But,  whether  the  offence  given,  and 
the  remedy  applied,  are  well  adapt- 
ed to  each  other,  is  another  ques^ 
tion.  We  began  our  dispute,  you 
remember,  cdonel,  witb  your  air? 

serling, 
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serting,  that  the  laws  of  honour  are 
very  con^i8tent  with  tlie  precepts  of 
Christianity.  But  can  you  conceive, 
that  the  acutest  casuistry  can  bring 
the  bloody  law  you  have  just  been 
expounding,  into  the  most  distant 
resemblance  of  a  precept  which 
commands  us  not  to  avenge  our^ 
selves f  but  to  give  place  unto  wrath 
— toy5?tfrf  mi  enemy i  if  he  hunger 9 
and  give  him  drink,  if  he  thirst.'-^ 
These,  and  numberless  other  rules, 
are  given  us  to  promote  peace  and 
happiness  among  men. 

<*  But  we  see  (said  the  colonel) 
that  they  do  not  promote  peace ' 
and  happiness  among  men.  We  see, 
that  if  it  were  not  for  the  statute- 
book,  thelawsof  Christianity  would 
have  little  effect ;  and,  therefore,  we 
are  obliged  to  fortify  the  laws  of 
Christianity  by  our  political  institu- 
tions. Now  we  consider  the  law  of 
honour  in  that  light.  It  is  meant  to 
strengthen  and  fortify  the  precepts 
of  Christianity ;  and  to  preserve 
that  peace  which  they  dictate.  The 
man  of  honour,  therefore,  may  be 
considered  as  a  magistrate  acting 
under  the  Gospel. 

*<  You  are  not  surely  serious,  my 
dear  sir  (replied  Mr.  Willis),  in 
this  high  encomium  on  the  magis- 
tracy of  duelling.  We  fortify  the 
precepts  of  Christianity,  it  is  true, 
by  human  laws.  But  it  is  always 
supposed,  that  the  divine  and  hu- 
man bw  look  the  same  way.  Adul- 
tery snd  theft  are  forbidden  by 
Christianity,  and  punished  in  our 
courts  of  justice.  But  does  this 
sanction  us  in  making  a  law,  or 
establishing  a  practice,  directly  op- 
posite to  the  precepts  of  Chris- 
tianity, in  blowing  a  man's  brains 
out,  merely  for  speaking  a  wry 
word ! — Besides,  how  strange  is  it 
to  talk  of  maintaining  peace  by  fo- 


menting   quarrels?     Our  Savioor 
says,  I  come  not  to  send  peace  on 
earthy  but  a  sword.    I  shall  soon 
expect  to  hear  that  expression  al- 
leged  as   a  licence  for  duelling; 
though   it  was  expressly  used  to 
characterize  and  brand  that  oppo- 
sition, which  he  foresaw  these  un- 
christian  practices  would  make  to 
the  Gospel.     To  settle  the  dispute 
between  us,  continued  Mr«  Willis, 
in  the  fairest  light,  the  best  way,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  is  to  consider  the 
tendency  of  the  different  principles 
we  hold  :  and  see  what  their  effect 
would  be,  both  on  society,  and  on 
individuals,  if  carriedinto  extensive 
practice.— To  try  the  virtue  of  any 
principle,  we  must  give  it  its  fall 
scope,  and  carry  it  as  far  as  it  will 
go.— Suppose  then  the  law  of  ho- 
nour prevailed  generally— that  is, 
that  every  man  revenged  the  inju- 
ries he  met  with  (I  will  allow  in 
their  due  proportion),  what  would 
be  the  conseouence?  Would  not 
the  whole  world  be  a  scene  of  in* 
jury,  retaliation,  and  injury  again, 
without  end  ?    Can  you  conceive 
any  thing  more  horrid  and  dismal  i 
Whereas,  if  the  mild  and  peaceable 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  should  pre- 
vail, the  world  universally  would  be 
changed  into  a  scene  of  happiness 
and  repose,  beyond    concejption. 
The   greatest  miseries  that  befal 
mankind,  arise  from  man  himself. 
All  these  would  be  removed^  and 
no  distresses  left,  but  such  as  on- 
avoidably  accompanied  mortality. 
Nation  would    unite  with  nattion, 
and  man  with  man,  in  bonds  of  fel- 
lowship and  love.     The  roan  of 
honour  says,  you  provoA« injury  by 
forgiving  it.     I  should  only  wi^h 
to  ask  the  man  of  honour,  whether 
he  ever  made  the  experiment  ? 
**  1  am  afraid,  colonel  (said  sir 

Charles)* 
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MIS  CELL  AN£OVS«'£SSAm     'i^ 
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Charles),  yoa  have  undertakoi  li  meat-r^thothtrniodM  offfebMHl 

cause  which  caooot  be  defendad*  reproof^  beottne*  the  veapoot  >«f 

You  have  also  a  sturdy  opponent  oieooe.    And  what  does  jaH  tlds 

to  deal  with.  This  gooa  man  (lay-  piKnw,  but  thctt  aeeordiof  to  4te 

ing  iiis  hand  on  Mr.  Willis's  shovu-  dietatee  of  trnth,  ev«y  BMin  iboM 

der)  is  skilful  at  his  weapon.    He  i^epel  an^  injuryMrith'  those  w4Mi^ 

wrested  my  sword  very  fairly,  aome  pons  with  which  he  liad  beta'4MNh 

years  ago,  out  of  my  hand;  and  I  sanlted?  If. a  man  attack  yoa  wkk: 

am  wiclced  enough,  for  my  own  his  tongue,  widi  yoOr  tongue-di^ 

credit's  sake,  to  rejoice  when  I  see  fend  yourself.   if9  4ike  an  aaiBssi% 

him  gain  an  advantage  over  others,  he  draw  his  sward, upon  you^vdasNI^ 

But  now  suppose,  colonel,,  we  take  yours  in  your  own«Ofsfence.  'Noir 

the  causQ  in  question  into  a  lower  the  old  Roman  koewaUi  tlw ^is^ 

court  of  judicature,  than  that  of  tern  of  injury  and  reproof  padSsftljr 

Christianity.    Suppose  we  carry  it  wieU ;  and  how  to.aajust  the  $itm  tm 

before   an    heathen    tribunal.     I  th^  other.    It:  reaiisin0d.lsr.  tW 

should  be  glad  to  know,  whether  Christian  to  jnvert  thia-ofder,  gad 

you  find   any   traces  of  duelling  draw  hia  lapier  agafavt  the  iMupaf 

among  the  Greeks  and  Romans?  a  wasp. .                           -  '  .'  ..'*^s^r 

I  am  not  indeed  deeply  read  in  M I  met  lately,  in;a  hisisfjT'^^t 

ancient  history ;  but  I  do  not  re-  Grramdand  (said   Mn  WiWaWck 

collect  one  instance  of  a  4ttel  ra-  .mode  af  deading  qaarfala»  mmj/k 

corded  by  any   of  my  ckasical  pleased  me  much.;  and,  I  dare  aq^ 

friends.  it  will  plaasa  yoot'  air  Ghartast  aalt 

«<  Why,  sir  (said  the  odonel)»  is  vaiy  agreeable  ta  tha  wmtimMf  \ 

the  ancient  Greeks  were  grojM  m«  yoa  niva  jnst  been  veeomateidimu 

lows.    They  had  none  of  the  djdi-  Tha  honest  GTeenhttidMa  snldaai 

cate  feelings  and  polished  mannov  quarrel ;  but  wben  any  4>4bBoa  has 

of  gentlemen.    Homer,  who  gives  been  givaay.  or  takaBt  dwy  aaaar 

us,  I  suppose,  an  exact  mctura  of  meddle  with  sworda  and  pistals. 

ancient  Greece,  tells  us  #i|at  Uaek"  Tha  dudksta  ehallenga  each  olhar 

guards  (if  Imay  usetheexpressioo)  before  proper  judges,  to  a  kiod«f . 

his  heroes  were ;  and  what  foul  o^  satucical  contest;    Tha  dwdJeagar 

fensive  language   they  commonly  begins,  and  opens  tha  ground  o€ Mi 

used.^-A8  far  too  as  any  anecdotes,  complaint  in  n  aatt  tii  aomiaal  dag- 

of  quarrels  in  the  later  times  of  gartt  verse}  for  tha GfoaidaDdaili 

Greece  and  Rome  have  comedown  ara  repraseiited :  to  ba  paapla  af 

to  us,  I  believe  the  same  coasae  humour;    Tiia  adsmrsary  the»4^ 

mode  of  repressing  injury  may  be  fondahimaalf  in  tha  samakind^af 

traced.  dof^psraL    B«ioinderB  '  are  iemj 

**  Only  with  this  difference  (re-  timasmada.    sentanca iathaofaa- 

plied  sir  Charles),  that  aathei^  aad;  and  ha  who  hat  had  leasa4D 

polished,  the  mode  of  reproof  po-  say  for  himself,  begs  pasdou. « ^3Ml 

lished  with  it.    The  cutting  irony  dueUists  than  shake  h«D4*fMd  tlw 

•—the  sarcastic  sneer---the  biting  day  gaowallyanda  in  iaasa  kinddf 


repartee-^tbe  sly  insinuation<»^-or    mefriment..  ^    '     .'  u*.    .  ^..w...*!! 
where  necessary,  the  valid  argu^   .    <<  Excalleat  (aij^  •«§  Oharlaajii 

■     ■     .*       .       i    .  ^.'^^r,   1 -.V'Jti    y^iii^^    W  .:|4f 
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If  poor  Ingrain,  who  gave  occasion 
to  this  conversation,  had  acted  with 
the  wisdom  of  a  Greenlander,  all 
had  been  well.  He  was  certainly 
guilty  of  a  petty  breach  of  good 
manners,  by  thrusting  his  finger  and 
thumb  into  a  gentleman's  snuff- 
box, without  his  leave.  It  was  not 
an  offensive  expression  indeed,  but 
an  offensive  action,  which  comes  to 
the  same  thing:  and  the  Scotch 
gentleman  reproved  it  very  neatly^ 
as  I  suppose  an  old  Roman,  or  per- 
haps a  Greenlander,  would'  have 
done  by  another  action.  Ingram 
should  have  made  a  slight  apology, 
which,  no  doubt,  would  have  been 
well  taken.  But  the  foolish  fellow 
chose  to  introduce  his  sword  into 
the  business ;  and  his  life  paid  the 
forfeit  of  his  folly. 

**  There  is  an  excellent  story, 
much  in  point,  told  of  the  late  ge- 
neral Oglethorpe.  When  a  very 
young  officer,  he  was  at  table,  in 
Germany,  with  one  of  the  princes 
of  Wirtemberg.  As  they  were 
drinking  afler  dinner,  the  prince 
jocosely  dipped  his  finger  in  a  glass 
of  wine,  and  fillipped  it  into  Ogle- 
thorpe's face.  Oglethorpe  did  not 
at  first  know  how  to  take  it ;  but 
on  a  moment's  recollection,  he  said. 
Your  highness  has  passed  a  very 
good  jest ;  but  we  do  it  much  bet- 
ter in  England ;  and  then  threw  a 
full  glass  of  wine  into  the  prince's 
face.  The  prince  was  startled  a 
little  at  first,  but  before  he  had 
time  to  speak,— Come,  come,  said 
an  old  general  officer  who  was  pre- 
sent^t  is  all  well,  your  highness 
began  first. 

**  But  pray  (said  the  colonel) 
how  would  you  have  advised  Mr. 
Forbes  to  have  acted  in  this  busi- 
nesa  ?  As  to  Ingram,  I  entirely  give 
np  his  cause;  but  I  see  not  how 


Forbes,  pushed  as  be  waa»  could 
have  acted  otherwise  than  he  dtcL 

'<I  think  (replied  sir  CharJea), 
the  story  Mr.  Willis  hath  just  told 
us,  of  the  gentleman  who  coBot* 
plained  to  the  court  of  King^a- 
bench,  points  out  a  very  proper 
line  of  conduct.  Am  I  to  riak 
my  life  at  the  desire  of  anj  into- 
lent  fellow,  who  wishea  to  fire  a 
pistol  at  me  ? 

"  But  he  gives  you  a  blow  {waid 
the  colonel). 

**  A}e,  let  him,  if  he  dare  (re- 
plied sir  Charles)  ;  and  I  $baJl  re- 
quest the  lord  chief  justice  to  give 
him  another;  and  we  will  aee,  who 
strikes  hardest. — Depend  upoaitf 
colonel,  a  few  such  exanplea,  from 
men  of  character,  would  make  theae 
fiery  sparks  a  little  more  careful  of 
meddling  with  gunpowder^  and 
would  contribute  more  than  ai^ 
thing  else,  to  teach  them  bettar 
manners,  and  rid  society  of  such 
pests. 

"  I  can  however  (said  Mr.  Wil- 
lis) help  the  colonel  to  onedodkin 
Roman  times,  which  will  as  leaat 
show  the  idea  the  Romaaa.hadof 
this  species  of  fightings  InCosiar'a 
camp,  at  that  time  besieged,  tiro 
officers  quarrelled.  I  forget  the 
ground  of  their  animosity;  but  I 
believe  one  had  called  the  other  a 
coward.  Let  the  army ».  said  tbe 
affi'onted  officer,  judge  between  no; 
and  bidding  hia  antagonist  follow 
him,  leaped  down  from  the  rea^ 
part  among  a  party  of  the  enemj. 
The  other  followed ;  and  th^ 
fought  like  lions.  One  being  ovw- 
powered,  the  other  ran  tj»-nia  re- 
lief,  and  kept  tbe  enemy  at  baj» 
till  they  were  both  relieved,  and 
get  safe  to  the  camp-!--where  the^ 
shook  hands— went  merrily  to.their 
mess-stalked   over    theur  dud 

and 
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and  were  ever  afterwards  good 
tViends.  I  know  not  whether  I 
tell  the  story  exactly  right;  I  have 
not  read  it,  I  believe,  since  I  left 
school. 

*<  You  have  given  us,  however 
(said  sir  Charles)  the  outline  of  it, 
which  is  all  we  want.— You  may 
add  also,  if  you  please,  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  the  Romans  could  not 
place  duelling  in  a  more  contemp- 
tible light,  than  by  making  it,  as 
they  did,  the  business  only  of 
slaves.  A  school  of  gladiators 
would  certainly  throw  the  same 
stigma  on  duelling  at  Rome,  which 
intoxicating  their  slaves  did  upod 
drunkenness  at  Sparta.  And  yet 
we,  of  this  polished  age,  and  po- 
lished country,  consider  this  bar- 
barous practice  as  gentlemanly ! 

'<  But  you  will  remember  (said 
the  colonel),  that  knights,  senators, 
and  even  emperors,  did  not  disdain 
to  draw  their  swords  in  a  gladiato- 
rian  school. 

**  I  remember  it  well  (replied 
sir  Charles)  ;  and  I  remember, 
also,  with  what  high  panegyric 
they  are  handed  dowo  by  histo« 
rians,  for  their  prize-fighting,  cha- 
rioteering, and  other  noble  feats 
of  that  kind.  Degrading,  how- 
ever, as  their  practice  of  duelling 
was,  it  was  certauily  superior  to 
the  duels  of  our  days.  They  had 
not  the  rancour  of  savages  in  their 
breast ;  thoy  were  only  ridiculous 
fellows,  and  fought  for  fame. 

**  After  all  (said  the  colonel),  I 
see  not  what  advantage  yoti  get  by 
a  comparison  with  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Their  revenge  often  led 
them  to  assassination — which,  I 
doubt  not,  you  will  consider  as  a 
worse  crime  than  duelling. 

*'  I  do  not  mean  (replied  sir 
Charles)  to  enter  into  a  defence  of 
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the  virtue  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. But  you  will  observe  on€ 
thing,  that  poisoning  and  stabbing 
were  always  considered  as  deeds  of 
darkness : — they  durst  not  face  the 
day.  Whereas,  we  are  talking  of 
a  crime  that  stalks  in  open  daylight 
— that  assumes  an  honourable  name 
—that  is  defended — that  is  even 
ranked  in  a  catalogue  of  virtues  ^ 
and  tends,  of  course,  to  corrupt 
the  manners  of  the  public.  It  is 
on  this  I  chiefly  lay  my  finger* 
The  Christian  vindicates  a  crime  of 
which  the  heathen  was  Ushamed. 
Besides,  many  moralists  consider 
duelling,  in  itself,  a?  a  crime  very 
little,  if  at  all  removed  from  the 
guilt  of  assassination. 

The  colonel  not  making  an  im« 
mediate  reply,  sir  Charles  went  on. 
<'  As  it  seems  very  plain,  therefore^ 
that  duelling  is  neither  of  Christian^ 
nor  of  classical  origin,  I  wiU  endea- 
vour to  show  you,  as  well  as  I  cen». 
from  what  noble  origin  it  did 
spring.  Wlien  the  trumpet  of  the 
holy  wars  sounded  over  Europe, 
and  inspired  its  inhabitants,  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  with  -a  fran- 
tic zeal  for  war,  nothing  was  heard 
or  seen,  but  what  had  a  military 
cast.  The  air,  the  dress,  the  lan- 
guage, the  amusements  of  men, 
were  all  martial.  Then  first  the 
tournament  came  in  use.  It  was 
intended  as  the  great  school  for 
the  Saracen  expedition — a  kind  of 
drill  to  train  the  armies  of  Europe. 
Its  laws  were  established,  and  it 
became  a  legal  institution.  But, 
as  I  have  heard,  that  in  the  noble 
diversion  of  cock-fighting,  beside^ 
the  main^  as  they  call  it,  there  are 
many  bye-battles  allowed,  so,  in 
the  noble  institution  of  the  tour- 
nament, many  private  quarrels  were 
introduced,  and  decided  under  the 
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sanction  of  the  lists.  The  thing, 
though  not  legal,  was  winked  at 
for  the  honour  of  arms ;  till  at 
length  it  rose  to  such  a  height,  that 
it  was  forhidden  by  law,  as  early, 
if  I  remember  right,  as  Cocur-de 
Lion's  time.  But  though  forbid- 
den, it  could  not  be  repressed. 
The  whole  nation  was  then  mad ; 
and,  in  this  instance,  continues  so. 
For  though  duelling  is  still  forbid- 
den by  law,  It  is  still  practised. 
Thus  you  see  from  what  a  Gothic 
stock  It  originally  sprang;  it  ought, 
indeed,  long  ago  to  nave  been 
ashamed  of  its  ancestry,  and  to  have 
hidden  its  head. 

«  I  have  heard  (said  Mr.  Willis) 
that  duelling,  and  throwing  at  cocks^ 
came  into  England  at  the  same 
time;  but  I  am  not  solicitous  to 
ascertain  its  birth  and  parentage. 
All  I  am  solicitous  about  is,  to 
■how  that  it  is  no  way  related  to 
Christianity.  On  this  head,  the 
honest  confession  of  a  young  gen- 
tleman pleased  me  more  than  all  I 
ever  heard  said  in  defence  of  duel- 
ling. He  had  been  educated  under 
a  religious  father ;  but  not  making 
a  proper  use  of  the  advantages  he 
had  received,  he  launched  out  into 
the  fashionable  vices  of  the  age : 
and  though  he  was  not  of  a  quar- 
relsome disposition,  yet,  in  one  of 
bis  frolics,  he  got  into  a  fray, 
which  ended  in  a  duel.  His  fa- 
ther, shocked  at  this  thing,  expos- 
tulated with  him,  for  having  acted 
in  defiance  of  the  laws  both  of  God 
and  man.  The  young  £;entleman 
honestly  replied :  Sir,  I  know  that 
duelling  is  a  breach  of  the  Chris- 
tian law  ;  and  that  it  is,  of  course, 
a  wicked  action.  I3iit  what  would 
the  woi  id  8ay  of  roe,  if  I,  who  have 
certainly  not  been  a  correct  ob- 
server  of  the  precepts  of  Christi* 


anity  on  other  occasionSt  ihoald, 
in  this  single  instance,  have  shel- 
tered myself  behind  its  anthority  f 

*<  The  colonel  making  no  replyy 
sir  Charles,  looking  at  his  watchy 
said  he  was  afraid  they  should  make, 
the  tea-table  wait.  He  got  up, 
therefore,  and  taking  the  colonel 
by  one  arm,  in  a  jocular  way,  de- 
sired Mr.  Willis  to  hold  him  by  the 
other;  and  they  would  take  him 
into  custody,  and  deliver  him  over, 
as  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace, 
to  the  ladies,  who  should  pati  aen- 
tence  upon  him. 

"  The  colonel  begged  and  prayed 
they  would  not  treat  him  with  m 
much  severity;  and  said,  hewodd 
promise  any  thing  to  be  set  atJiber- 
ty,  provided  they  would  not  wbb- 
per  it  abroad,  that  he  had  given  up 
the  noble  cause  of  dueUing." 


On  the  Progress  or  Socutt. 

[^Extracted/rom  InrnthiesHisiorkal 
and  Moral,  by  Hugh  ilftcrrvy]. 

MR.  MURRAY  maintains  that 
though  the  aspect  of  human 
society  be  continually  dianging, 
and  though  particular  nations  may 
have  remained  for  a  long  time  sta- 
tionary, nay,  may  have  even  ex- 
perienced a  temporary  retrograda* 
tion,  still,  however,  society  is  be- 
coming more  numerous,  moresplen- 
did,  and  more  civilized  1 

With  regard  to  the  process  (says 
he)  above  alluded  to,  there  is,  I 
think,  every  reason  to  trust  that 
its  effects  will  be  ultimately  and 
greatly  beneficial.  But  this  im- 
provement is  certainly  far  from 
bein^^  regular  and  constant ;  nay, 
there  arc  many  circumstances  which 
would  lead  us  to  a  condusfbn  di- 
rectly 
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rectly  opposite.  We  daily  observe, 
that  poor  and  rude  nations  are  often 
more  virtuous  than  the  opulent  and 
civilized  ;  that  often,  nay,  general- 
ly, as  nations  advance  in  wealth 
and  prosperity,  their  morals  are 
corrupted  instead  of  being  im- 
proved. Upon  the  whole,  it  almost 
appears  to  me,  iliat  there  is,  inhu' 
man  society^  a  process  iqf  corrup' 
tion,  previous  to  the  process  of 
improvcmeyit,  and  arising  from  the 
Jirst  operation  of  the  same  causes  ; 
— and  that  every  thing,  which  ulti' 
mately  tends  most  to  improve  the 
character  and  condition  of  man^  is 
positively  injurious  in  its  first  ope* 
ration. 

We  discover  in  those  who  live 
remote  from  the  splendid  and 
crowded  scenes  of  human  life,  a 
certain  rude  simphcity  and  native 
innocence,  which,  when  contrasted 
with  the  numerous  vices  and  disor- 
ders that  spring  up  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced stage,  merit  a  decided  pre- 
ference. The  atmosphere  of  great 
cities  has  been  always  branded  as 
pestilential  to  innocence.  In  the 
young  and  inexperienced,  who  are 
transported  thither  from  a  scene  of 
rural  retirement,  a  process  of  cor- 
ruption rapidly  takes  place.  Courts, 
cities,  camps,  the  great  and  crowd- 
ed scenes  of  human  life,  have  always 
abounded  in  violent  passions,  and 
vicious  indulgences. 

Nations,  as  they  advance  in  num- 
bers and  wealth,  are  commonly 
found  to  become  more  dissolute  and 
immoral.  Now,  generally  spcak- 
incr,  in  consequence  of  principles 
deeply  implanted  in  human  nature, 
an  increase  in  these  particulars  is 
C(MitinualIy  taking  place.  For  some 
time,  therefore,  there  is,  as  it  were, 
a  continual  progress  downwards,  a 
perpetual  multiplication    of  vices 


and  disorders.  And  this  effect 
would  be  still  more  evident,  were 
it  not  for  the  influence  of  certain 
restraints,  which  are  seasonably 
brought  into  action.  After  a  cer- 
tain period,  however,  new  princi- 
ples operate.  From  amid  this  chaos, 
order  begins  to  arise ;  a  gradual  re- 
finement takes  place ;  arts,  sciences, 
and  philosophy  rear  their  head ; 
which,  though  in  their  imperfect 
and  crescent  state,  they  may  tend 
rather  to  increase  the  disorder,  yet, 
when  improved  and  perfected, seem 
destined  to  raise  the  human  race  to 
a  condition  much  superior  to  that 
rude  simplicity  from  which  they 
had  emerged.  This  improvement 
springs  up,  as  it  were,  in  the  bo* 
som  of  the  preceding  corruption, 
and,  for  along  time,  co-exists  along 
with  it.  At  firdt  almost  insensible, 
it  prevails  more  and  more,  till 
there  seems  reason  to  hope,  that  it 
may  at  last  attain  a  very  consider- 
able ascendancy. 


The  progressive  Principles, 

The  view  which  I  have  now 
given,  is,  I  think,  sufficiently  con- 
sonant to  the  general  aspect  of  his- 
tory, and  of  human  things.  At  the 
same  time,  to  establish  it  by  a  suffi- 
cient induction,  as  well  as  to  make 
the  proper  applications,  a  much 
greater  detail  will  be  requisite. 
The  first  object,  as  already  stated, 
must  be  to  inquire,  what  these  cir- 
cumstances are,  which  thus  pro- 
duce corruption  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  ultimate  improvement; 
and  to  ascertain  the  manner  in 
which  they  operate.  To  these,  for 
the  sake  of  conciseness,  I  shall  give 
the  name  of  Progressive  Princi- 
ples. 
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PLE8.     The  following,  I  think,  are 
the  most  remarkable : 

I.  Numbers  collected  into  one 
place. 

II.  Free  communication  between 
different  socictieSt  and  different 
members  of  the  same  society. 

III.  Wealth. 

IV.  Great  public  events. 

Tvro  others,  and  those  of  the 
greatest  importance,  might  be  add- 
ed, viz.  Freedom  from  the  necessity 
of  labour;  and,  Freedom  from  co- 
ercion. But  as  these  possess  rather 
a  negative  character,  it  appears  td 
me  more  philosophical  to  refer  their 
opposite^  to  a  different  class  of  prin* 
ciplcs,  of  which  I  shall  treat  in  due 
time. 

I.  —  Numbers    collected   into    one 

Place. 

That  this  circumstance  has  a 
powerful  tendency  to  produce  mo- 
ral corruption,  seems  confirmed  by 
the  universal  consent  of  mankind. 
Such  a  general  impression,  in  a 
case  thus  obvious  to  every  one's 
observation,  affords  a  stronger 
proof  than  the  most  laboured  in- 
duction. The  city,  where  multi- 
tudes are  crowded  together,  has 
been  universally  found  to  teem 
with  every  species  of  disorder; 
while  the  country  has  been  cele- 
brated as  the  abode  of  innocence 
and  primitive  simplicity.  All  those 
passions,  which  in  their  excess  be- 
come crimes ;  the  love  of  power, 
the  love  of  distinction,  the  licen- 
tious pursuit  of  pleasure,  are,  amid 
great  assemblages  of  men,  cherish- 
ed and  stimulated.  The  benevolent 
affections,  which  could  embrace 
every  member  of  a  small  and  se- 
cluded circle,  are  chilled  by  the 
variety  of  objects  which  press  on 


tliem.  In  every  operation  of  ta 
assembled  mu]titaae»  the  lead  is 
ffenerally  taken  by  the  most  vio- 
lent, the  most  daring,  the  least 
scrupulous,  in  short,  by  the  worst* 

In  all  places  where  a  great  num- 
ber is  collected  together,— public 
schools,  manufactories,  very  no- 
merous  popular  as8emblies,^-tha 
effects  are  uniformly  found  to  be 
injurious.  A  mob,  most  of  whose 
members,  when  confined  to  their 
domestic  sphere,  were  perhaps  qst- 
et,  peaceable,  and  industrious,  soon 
become  turbulent  and  furioiis»lrliea 
their  passions  are  inflamed  by  die 
presence  of  a  multitude.  Tbey 
become  incapable  too  of  forming 
any  sound  and  deliberate  judgment, 
rash,  credulous,  hurried  along  bj 
every  impulse  of  the  moment.. 

As  the  meeting  of  persons  iH-af> 
fected  towards  each  other  is  nalii* 
rally  a  signal  for  quarrels,  so  that 
of  friends  is  generally  sapposed  Cd 
authorize  a  more  than  orranaiy  ia« 
dulgence  in  sensuality.'  And  rude 
natures,  when  once  provided  with 
the  means  of  gratification,  will  sel* 
dom  be  found  to  keep  widdn  doe 
limits.  Great  collections  of  peir^ 
pie,  formed  either  for  businesi  or 
amusement,  markets,  festirals,  pub- 
lic rejoicings,  are  seldom  unaccom- 
panied by  intoxication  and  excess. 

A  curious  illustration  of  this 
principle  may  be  seen  in  the  direc- 
tion which  it  gives  to  that  anit etsal 
passion,  the  love  of  distinction.  : 

There  is  a  strong  desire  in  man- 
to  be  the  object  of  general  atten* 
tion  to  the  society  in  which  he  Etos. 
This  propensity  meets  with  easy 
gratification  amid  a  small  circle, 
each  of  whose  members  most  be  an^ 
important  object  in  the  gres  of  the 
rest.  All  that  is  required  of  a  nwn' 
in  such  a  situatSoh  b^  that  br 

should 
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fibottld  do  .Dothiog  to,  forfeit. that  jieosily  baa  beea  oirriedloe  fiuri 

attention  which  others  are  ditpoae4  ]ret  its  prevaleiice  feenis  clearly  Ml 

to  pay  to  hioo.    But  in  tbe  nur  i|i4ieatetho  general  conviction  of 

merouf  society  of  a  gtfs^  cit)^  .w  fii^Qiirabfe  influenoe  of  retire^ 

every  indiTidiul  becomes,  as  ii  -meiit  qpvfii  bwnvQ.cpnducU 

weret,  nothing;   he  is  lost,  like.|i  .    11^prii^IeJee0isUMimous»iif 

drop  of  water  in  the  oc^    71^  f^^  whl^imAcep  not  omy  to'  tte 

only  means  of  escaping  ftofll-iWli  IQOI^  luit also  to  the  inidl^t^al 

mortifying  in«gni$canoe  i$pti^  6a4.  character  of  mpu    The  pnnrer^ 

some  mode,  either  of  risii^idiovi^  ibfifi**ia  a jpwutitiide  of  CQun^lo]^ , 

or  at  least  of  separating  binas^  tl^^ia  miiomi^  vJoubtless  .co||f 

from,  the  surrounding  prpird»    J^  taWmucli.tnith;  ye(  its  apfdicj^ 

a  superior  degree  of  troly  j^uable  tioii  depends  ouac&  on .  the  patii^ 

attamments  is  always  laborjoojiTO)  of  tbese  counsellors*    Whm  imf 

ican  fall  to  the  lot  of  Qi^f:  %■  &1iV  lure  i^iovant  aqd  clamordnif  .  i^ 

Distinctions,  thereforoi  aie  §a«gb|  ^wy  cfipoaite  e&ct  loPfninu .  Jbk^ 

afler»  adyentitious  atlea^^.if  ncit  nunieBaua ;aiayipl^y,  .me  passlqwa 

absolutely  dishonourable;  aapi4  tw  |M^,]UA^id,;^  M  .moltitnde  o^- -con^ 

are  pursued  with  an  igirog4»rw  trad^ctofyojdnioiuidazaleaand.c^^ 

ea^rness,  which  of  |tiel^ltnda.l9  £iMiidf»  latper  than  en%btena  m 

viuatethe  character.    l|eii^>lP^  jaifgfiifiiii.iiDAna^^ 

crowd  of  follies  which  qkiw  jV-^  ff^  4glwrate .calwiieiK^  .wbiciiiiif 

a  great  city;  hence  m^^Eiiylffg  iMQOfMnrvfo^ 

£ven  in  their  vices,,  awuw . lo  ,l|f  dfia^ ;  ?  Tm.  w^^domof  a4iel9>e^ 

distinguished  for  any.lUvigY.atbir  JMs^ni^y.Jis  oftd(i  fpfm  tp'be  Jjii 

than  to  remain  in  obscitin^i  .  -^li  .tfewB,  Ja^fippa|)r|Bportion  of  its  nianif 

.  I  hafve  already  noticed-wegenijir  beiji*             /          : 

ral  impression  which  prevails  vpon  The  small  mimber  of  objecia 

this  subject;  an  impression  Ifiirmed  wbic^  present  themsehres  in  a  naiv 

not  with  a  view  to  any  partiQulalr  row  circle,  haf  no  tenden^  to  iol* 

theory,    but  arising  immediately  We,  enlarged  views,  or  philoso* 

from  the  observation  of  hmnan  lil^  mi<»l  baUts  of  flunking.    But  i^ 

Peculiar  stress  is  here  to  belai4oa  la  favourable  to  tbeexerdsei  of  oa^ 

the  sentiments  of  the  earlier  mpr  tiviQ  intuitive  good  s^nse.    Tbesp 

ralists,  who  lived  at  a  p^jpd  wbep  fof  objects  ammitad  to  the  limita| 

the  corrupting  process  wns  alnaadf  fiundlioaof the  qntaugbt mbd; .  theip 

far  advanced,   while  that  of  iflSr  .varioiiS;aapecta  andrdatioos  may 

provement  had  acarcelv  bcigmi  Ip  be  f mbfapsd^  with  eaac^find without 

show  itself.    Among  these»  .aoMr  oonfiisioa*   Ju  tbey  muHiply,  the 

tude,  and  the  shades  of  retifement*  undeiatandiiig,  vduch  has  notleam^ 

have  been  always  extolled,  as  tlHi  ad  to  enlaive  its.vjews,  and  to  gfi^ 

surest    safeguard   of;  innocenea^  aeraliase,  is oeirildm'ed  and  loit.  " 

Hence,  in  every  age,,  those  who  .    We  have  thus  found,  that  t|if . 

wished  to  shun  the  temptationa  of  collection  of  nim4>ers  is  bqstHe.M^, 

life,  and  to  devote  themsdves  to  tbataiaaplidty  of  character  .wl)if^ 

heaven  and  to  virtue,  have  sought  Mats  upon  modottte  passions  anft 

the  seclusion  of  the  cloister  and  the  the  absoice  of  temptation.    But  it 

hermitage.    Doubtless,  this  pro-  b  at  the  same  tiiPi  inmw>epaable.ty 
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the  formation  of  that  more  im- 
proved cliaracter,  which  consists  in 
fixed  principles,  extensive  views, 
ond  high  intellectual  cultivation. 
It  is  essential  to  the  production  of 
all  those  arts  which  refine  and  ex- 
alt human  nature.  The  emulation 
kindled  by  assembled  numbers,  be- 
comes the  source  of  excellence  in 
every  department.  Even  that  vio- 
lence of  the  passions,  and  the  acti- 
vity to  which  it  prompts,  while  it 
IS  the  source  of  present  disorder, 
leads  ultimately  to  improvement. 
The  periods  of  history  most  preg- 
nant with  guilt  and  suflering,  are 
also  those  which  afford  the  most 
instructive  and  important  lessons  to 
future  times. 

To  the  perfecting  of  moral  judg- 
ment, the  existence  of  numerous 
societies  is  peculiarly  subservient. 
It  is  equally  so,  whether  we  con- 
sider this  judgment  as  intuitive,  or 
as  derived  from  a  view  of  the  ulti- 
mate tendency  of  human  actions. 
The  lover  of  the  arts,  by  contem- 
plating a  variety  of  models,  learns 
to  distinguish  with  certainty  be- 
tween beauty  and  deformity ;  and 
it  is  by  a  similar  process  that  a  cor- 
rect moral  taste  must  be  formed. 
And  the  bustle  and  activity  to 
which  this  assemblage  gives  rise, 
by  presenting  human  nature  under 
a  variety  of  aspects,  must  greatly 
extend  these  means  of  observation. 
A  variety  of  examples  being  thus 
presented,  of  the  opposite  nature 
of  virtue  and  vice,  the  distinction 
between  them  will  be  clearly  per- 
ceived, and  the  superiority  of  the 
latter  will  be  gradually  acknow- 
ledged. The  criterion  of  virtue, 
too,  which  is  founded  on  its  ten- 
dency to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare, is  evidently  to  be  ascertained 
by  that  wide  observation  of  human 


nature,  which  can  be  maidfe  only  in 
a  numeroussociety.  Suchattemptf^ 
founded  upon  narrow  and  partial 
views,  must  be'  altogether  errone- 
ous. But  the  more,  in  conseqaeBce 
of  an  extensive  acquaintance  with 
mankind,  we  enlaree  our  viewi  of 
the  consequences  ofhuman  actioofl, 
the  more  evident  are  the  marks  of 
that  close  connection,  which  exifti 
between  the  virtue  and  the  happi* 
ness  of  man. 

These  views  are,  I  think,  fiurly 
deduced  from  general  and  aacer- 
tained  principles  of  human  nature. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  owned^ 
that  on  a  cursory  view,  thia  latter 
part  of  the  process  (the  tendency 
to  improvement)  is  less  dbridm 
than  the  other.  Its  advance  u 
gradual  and  insensible ;  and  as  new 
sources  of  corruption  are  continu* 
ally  opening,  through  the  augmen- 
tation of  numbers,  weidth,  and  in- 
tercourse (always  injurious  in  the 
first  instance),  the  two  processes 
are  so  mixed  and  blended,  that  to 
separate  them  becomes  a  very  com- 
plicated operation.  It  willbe»-at 
present,  more  easy  and  more  satis- 
factory to  consider  the  ii^dence 
which  the  progressive  principles 
produce  upon  the  cultivation  of 
arts  and  sciences;  the  grand  instru- 
ment which  nature  employs  for  ef- 
fecting the  improvement  of  man* 
considered  as  a  moral  and  intdU- 
gent  being.  And  here  two  cprts- 
tions  occur :  how  fiar  do  the'  prc^ 
gressive  principles  lead  to  the  sne^ 
cessful  cultivation  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  ?  and,  how  far  does  this 
.successful  cultivation  lead  to  the 
improvement  of  the  moral  nature 
of  man  ? 

The  formation  of  cities  is  coeval 
with  the  origin  of  all  thdse  arts, 
which  relate  either  to  external  ele- 
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gance,  ortoniehtld  improvement,  immense  dlstaolee.  In  other  CM^ 
There  only  we  meet  that  refined  where  the  abeolute  population  k 
taste,  that  active  emulation,  and  ezce^iagly  amall,  the  constantand 
those  wide  views  of  society^  with-  intimate  intercourse  between  indiV 
out  which  no  great  writer  can  be  vidui^  enables'  it  to  produce  a 
formed.  Athens,  Rome,  Florence^  powerful  proereisive  innuenee.  * 
Paris,  London,  have  been  all  large  The  immeaiate  effect  of  mixing 
cities,  most  of  them  of  the  first  with  persoin  of  veiy  various  habitf 
magnitude.  This  efiect  does  not»  and  modes  of  thinkmg  seems  to  be» 
indeed,  take  place  in  any  exact  that  o^  unsettling  we  principles 
proportion  to  the  population;  nay»  upon  which  a  man  had  previously 
there  are  cities  of  equal  or  greater^  acted,  and  thus  depriving  him  of 
extent,  in  which  it  does  not  iidce'  any  fixed  standara  of  coaducb 
place  at  all.  That  circumstance  is  Even  thinluog  men,  bewildered  by 
not  alone  sufiicient;  nor,  indeed,  is  the  various  and  contradictorr  sys- 
any  single  principle  ever  sufficient:  tems  of  moral  judgment  adopted 
but  it  is  an  indispensable  requisite,  by  di&rent  agei  and  nattODSf  nave 
While  men  roved  in  tents,  or  dwelt  doubted  the  existence  of  any  reA 
in  scattered  and  thinly  inhabited  and  pennanent  standardy  ana  have 
villages,  they  might  acquire  talents  considered  it  as  the  mere  creature 
of  various  kinds ;  thej^  might  dis-  of  habit  and  educatiott. 
play  skill  and  activity  in  the  con*  It  is  a  general  obwrvation,  that 
duct  of  life :  but  wiu  the  indivi*  knowledge  of  the  world  (which 
dual  all  these  attainments  perished;  4Sonsists  chiefly  in  fr^i  intercourse 
nothing  was  done  for  the  spectes.  widi  men -of  various  habits  and 
It  is  in  cities,  amiq.  great  assem-  professions)*  tbei^h  it  may  in- 
blages  of  men,  that  science  first  crease  a  man^s  abOity,  and  forward 
strikes  its  roots,  and  is  thence  dif^  his  success  in  life,  is  at  least  ex- 
fused  over  other  parte  of  the  world,  tremely  dant'ei'ous  to  his  mdral 
YT      77      ^            '    .'     T  M  principles.    The  young  heir,  whok 

TJ''^^^c'"^^"*''''Ti•^"'^^  without  any  fixed  chi^acter.  seta 

dzferent  Soctettes,  anddtffermU  ^^^  ^  ^^e  tour  of  Europe,  gene- 

Members  of  the  same  Society.  ^„y  ^^^^^  ^^y  accem^ed  ia 

In  order  that  the  assemblage  of  all  the    vices   of   the    countries 

numbers  may  exert  its  influence,  through  which  he  haiT  pissed,  but 

some  degree  of  communication  is  with  a  very  small  share  of  what* 

necessary ;   and  the  magnitude  4>f  ever  is  laudable, 

its  effects  is  generally  in  proportion  This  corruption  varies  in  its  na- 

to  the  closeness  and  frequency  of  ture,  accordinff  as  the  new  con- 

this  communication.  We  may  con-  nection  is  productive  of  (Measure, 

ceive  a  case  (and  something  ap-  or  uneasiness.    In  the  latter  case, 

preaching  to  it  does  actually  taae  whether  individuals  or  nations  are 

place  in  the  capitals  of  some  great  concerned,  it  uniformly  gives  risa 

Asiatic  empires),   where  an  im-  to  the  most  malignant  passions ;  to 

niense  multitude  may  be  collected  jealousy,   distrust,    and  averrioii. 

within  the  walls  of  a  city,  yet  each  Hence  the  deadly  hatred  which 

family  be  as  completely  insulated,  reigns  between  persons  of  aarrow 

as  if  separated  from  the  rest  by  &n  views,  who,  while  they  diflbr  ia 

N^  manners* 
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manners,  or  in  political  and  reli- 
gious opinion,  happen,  at  the  same 
time,  to  be  members,  of  the  same 
society.  Each,  regarding  the  man* 
ners  to  which  he  has  been  accus* 
tomed  as  the  sole  standard  of  rec- 
titude, views  with  abhorrence  every 
deviation  from  them.  Among  rude 
tribes,  the  terms  of  stranger  and 
enemy  have  been  generally  synony* 
mous. 

In  the  opposite  case,  where  the 
connection  is  productive  of  mutual 
pleasure,  the  mtercourse  is  doubt- 
less amicable ;  but  it  gives,  at  the 
same  time,  a  powerful  impulse  to 
folly  and  sensuality.  Each  party 
is  thus  brought  acquainted  with 
modes  of  licentious  indulgence, 
which  wear  for  him  the  gloss  of 
novelty,  and  which  none  of  his 
previous  habits  have  enabled  him 
to  withstand.  He  generally,  there- 
fore, not  only  adopts,  but  carries 
them  to  a  much  greater  excess  than 
those,  who,  from  previous  acquaint- 
ance, had  learned  to  use  them  with 
more  moderation. 

The  most  decided  criterion  of 
the  immediate  effects  arising  from 
this  intcrcoursCi  seems  to  be  af- 
forded by  that,  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  extended  navigation,  has 
taken  place  between  the  civilized 
nations  of  Europe,  and  the  savage 
inhabitants  of  America  and  the 
South  Sea.  The  two  extremes  of 
society  have  thus  been  brought 
into  contact.  Now  all  navigators 
and  travellers  agree  (so  far  as  I 
know,  withouta  single  exception), 
that  the  effect  produced  upon  the 
character  of  these  tribes  is  decided- 
ly pernicious ;  that  they  have 
adopted  and  carried  to  excess  all 
the  vices  of  their  foreign  visitors, 
without  learning  one  or  their  good 
qualities.    It  seems,  indeed^  to  ef- 


face from  their  minds  eveiy  idea  of 
the  distinction  between  nght  and 
wrong.    Thus,  most  of  these  peo- 

{>le  were  strictly  honeati  and  even 
iberal,  among  themselves ;  but  their 
conduct  towards  Europeans  formed 
one  continued  scene  of  cheating 
and  roguery.  Fired  widi  the 
fiercest  avidity  for  European  com- 
modities, they  scrupled  atnomeani^ 
either  of  violence  or  fraud,  bj 
which  they  might  obtain  them. 
Female  virtue,  dso,  even  when  va- 
lued among  themselvesp  was  sacri- 
ficed without  scruple  in  this  new 
connection. 

And  that  the  injury  is  recipro- 
cal, the  annals  of  the  New  World 
too  abundantly  testify.  The  splen* 
did  objects,  exaggerated  by  nordp 
ty,  which  were  presented  to  the 
eyes  of  the  first  sdventurerSf  fired 
them  with  an  unbounded  llist  of 
wealth;  while  the  difier&ce  of 
manners  and  appearance  made  the 
natives  be  regarded  as  beings  of  an 
inferior  species,  and  oonsignedt 
without  remorse,  to  tortures,  ria- 
very,  and  death.  Horrors  were 
committed,  which  no  pen  can  de- 
scribe ;  and  hardly,  throi^out  the 
wide  extent  of  Asia,  Amca,  and 
America,  is  there  any  shore,  which 
European  ambitfonmiii  not  debiged 
with  blood.  Happily,  indeed  a 
better  order  of  things  has  now 
begun  to  arise. 

Yet  communication,  thongfithus 
pernicious  in  its  first  efiects,  be- 
comes ultimately  one  of  the  prime 
sources  of  human  improvem^t. 
To  rouse  the  mental  powers,  and 
inspire  an  active  emulation,  it  is 
not  enough  that  a  man  be  brought 
into  contact  with  other  individuals, 
whose  situation  and  habits  are  the 
same  with  his  own.  The  unifoiv 
mity  of  such  a  scene  leaves  stfll  the 

mind 
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mind  too  torpid  and  inactive.    Blit  doQi  ftnunatod  by  wbidiy  Greecikt 

the  contemplation  of  mind  ia  a  vit-  .4ttmog  her  earlier  ages,  poured  nu-  ~ 

riety  of  aspects,  the  view  of  difier*  meroiis  colooies  upon  the  fertile 

ent  habits,  manners,  and  opinioQS»  diore0ofltaly,aoduie  Lester  Asia, 

at  once  set  the  thinking  powers  in  All  these  states,  sj^read  to  such  ap 

motion  and  furnish  thena  with  am-  extent*  and  shooting  mto  such  a 

pie    materials  on    which  to  act  variety  of  linrms^  were  still  united 

They  free  the  mind  firom  the  chains  bjr  tbe  same  name>  the  same  origin^ 

of  bveterate  habit*    By  destroying  and  tb^  Mine  languid ;.  which  iaifc 

that  blind  submission  which  a  mao  elrcumttanee,  in  particula^j  mutt 

was  disposed  to  pay  to  the  prejor  baTepowerfuUjfiMlUtatedlheicoiiiv* 

dices  of  country  and  educatioi|»  4ittnicatioQ  of idoluu  .Greece,  there- 

they  lead  him  to  form  his  judgment  fore  (under  which  name  I  wovii 

upon  rational  and  systematic  prior  4:omprdiQnd  P^oponnesusand  the 

ciples.    Out  of  the  variety  or  hit-  fhor^  of  the  iBgefm  8ea)i  had  not- 

bits  and  opinions  which  are  Auft  der  her  immediate  ^e,  as  It  wei% 

presented  to  him,  he  will  prtobaMv  jevery  various  aspect  undor  whidln 

learn  at  last  to  select  those  whicf  il  was  ppstibl^  for.  man  to   be 

are  best:  or,  which  is  still  better*  Ifiewed.    WiitUn  li^Fwd^  the^rod^ 

will  be  enabled  to  trace  tbMilqr  und  aifnj^  A,rca^;.  die   atOfH   ' 

the  efforts  of  his  own  mind.  luoid  blirdy  Lacedemoo;  the  liv^ 

If  we  consider  the  effisct  of  thi*  Athenp;  the  voluptuous  Corinth*  , 

principle  upon  literature  and  the  Oq  one  side,  tbe  splendid  and  opu? 

arts,  we  shall  soon  percdve  its  iar  IfiQt  cilies  of  Q^secia  Major  aiid  ' 

fluence  to  be  powerful,  beyond,  $idly;  <Hk  the  olb^.the  refined 

perhaps,  that  of  any  other.    InjiU  fodefieminateJoeia.  IinisedMitely  ' 

those  ages  which  receive  the  apr  6^ond  lay  Sgjpt*  sn  ancient  and 

pellation  of  classic,  it  will  be  found  great  people,  among  whom  r^igion 

existing  in  the  highest  activity.  lajvs,  ani(  government,  were  first 

We  have  only  to  cast  our  eyes  formed  into  a  r^ular  syfftem,  and 

upon  the  map  of  Greece,  to  per*  were  delivered  over  to.  Qreece  to  be 

ceive  how  completely  nature  has  tefined  and  pf^/ected«    Persia  pre? 

divided  it  into  a  variety  of  separate  sent^  ja  miSlary  despotism  and 

communities.  It  is  entirely  brpken  bairbarous  luxury.    To  the  north, 

down  into  islands  and  peninsulas  i  |he  boundless  foreptsofScythia  and 

intersected  by  rivers,  mountiun«,  Tbnuie,  exhibited  H  yiew  of  mao 

straits,  narrow  seas,  all  those  bar^  in  b&Tsimplest  ai|4 'udest  condU 

riers  by  which  nature  separates  ni^  ^n.    To  Greece,  u  to  a  common 

tions,    without   widely  disjoining  centre,  ideas  floftea  from  all  these 

them;  which,  while  the  misana.fif  various  seUrces* 

artificial  communication  are  yet  iui?  .   Ropie,'at  the  time  when  her  ^e*~ 

perfect,  form  int^urmountable  db-  nius  was   at  its  height,  held  i|»r 

stacles  to  the  union   of  different  tercdurse  with  all  nstipns  olf  t^ 

states  into  one;  but  not  to  suiCh  an  known  world,  either  as  snbjecti^ 

occasional,  and  even  firequent,  inr  as  allies,  or  as  eneniies*.   Her  greas 

ter course,  as  may  conduce  to  tbmr  men,  engfu^in  pontinual  pis#iont 

mutualimprovement.Ajiodiercauae  lo  th^  Swrent  provinces  of  her\ 

is  afforded  by  that  spirit  of  emigre-  empfare,  returned  laden  with  the 

arts 
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arts  and  luxuries  of  eTery  climate; 
while  the  princes  or  people  over 
whom  their  dominion  extended, 
were  sending  continual  embassies, 
either  to  court  or  to  purchase  her 
favour.  Greece,  where  all  the 
schools  of  learning  were  then  cen- 
tered, was  visited  with  peculiar 
frequenc}'.  It  was  by  studying  its 
writers,  and  listening  to  its  teach- 
ers, that  her  most  illustrious  writers 
prepared  themselves  for  the  busi- 
ness of  the  commonwealth. 

The  sphere  of  Roman  observa- 
tion was  wider.  Besides  all  the 
countries  with  which  Greece  was 
connected,  it  included  the  coast  of 
Africa,  then  covered  with  splendid 
and  flourishing  cities,  Spain,  and 
the  northern  kingdoms  of  Europe. 
The  communication,  however,  was 
not  so  close,  or  so  intimate.  The 
nations  of  Italy,  with  whom  alone 
she  came  into  immediate  contact, 
either  originally  resembled  the  Ro- 
mans, or  had  been  moulded,  by 
long  subjection,  into  a  similar  cha- 
racter. To  this  circumstance  it 
may  be  partly  owing,  that  Roman 
literature,  while  it  maintains  a  more 
uniform  and  dignified  character, 
fails  of  exhibiting  the  variety  and 
versatility  of  Grecian  genius. 

The  states  of  modern  Italy  were 
in  a  situation  so  very  similar  to  that 
of  Greece,  that  there  can  be  less 
occasion  to  enlarge  on  them.  Rome, 
Florence,  Venice,  Naples,  Ferrara, 
were  states  all  differing  in  manners 
and  government,  yet  all  united  by 
the  ties  of  country  and  language. 
Her  political,  and  still  more  her 
ecclesiastical  condition,  ^ave  rise  to 
an  almost  perpetual  mtercourse 
with  every  other  kingdom  in  Eu- 
rope. Italy,  too,  had  the  rare  fe- 
licity of  collecting  the  last  lights  of 


f 


science,  which  were  jaBteztiagOHir* 
ing  in  the  west ;  and  which  found 
refuge  here,  in  their  flight  frooi  the 
terrors  of  Mahometan  desolation. 

The  states  of  modern  Eorope 
have  enjoyed  a  greater  extent  of 
intercourse  than  was  known  to  any 
of  the  nations  of  antiquity.     They 
form  within  themselves  a  consider- 
able number  of  nations,  difleringia 
manners,  government,  and  natiinial 
character,  yet  holding  frequent  in- 
tercourse, and  connected  by  certain 
common  principles  of   union.    If 
they  do  not  lie  so  close  together  ts 
in  Greece  and  Italy,  this  disadvan- 
tage is  compensated  by  the  im- 
proved means  of  communication. 
We  may  add  the  great  extension  of 
maritime  intercourse,  by  which  new 
worlds  and  new  forms  of  society 
have  been  opened,  whose  existence 
was  not  even  suspected  at  any  ftr^ 
mer  period. 

On  naming  France  and  Englandf 
it  must  immediately  occur,  that 
these  are  the  states  which  have 
extended  their  connexions  most 
widely,  both  with  the  rest  of  the 
European  commonwealth,  and  with 
other  parts  of  the  world.  The'  po- 
sition of  the  former  is  peculiarly 
happy.  In  the  very  centre  of  Eu- 
rope, she  had  for  her  immediate 
neighbours  all  the  four  nations 
most  distinguished  for  power  and 
civilization.  The  busy  and  diplo- 
matic character  of  her  court,  with 
the  universality  to  which  the  Ian* 
guage  had  attained,  led  her  to  avail 
herself  to  the  utmost  of  these  ad- 
vantages. England,  it  is  true,  stands 
more  in  a  comer  of  Europe ;  but 
this  has  been  compensated  ooth  by 
variety  within  herself,  and  by  the 
wide  diffusion  of  her  maritime  in* 


tercourse. 


m. 


TTT     twr   lA  Among  the  ©wlvnKHodwts,  who    -^ 

lUt^fFdo/lA.  viewed  tbis  piinciple  in  its  fint     ; 

There  is  no  point  on  which  ioDj^    operation^   before  the   arrival  of  •    '^ 
are  more  completely  agreedi  than    that,  refinement  which  it  gradually 
with  regard  to  the  corrupting  in*   introduces^.tbedetestationofwealm 
fluence  of  .wealth.  is  comptetely  unanimous.    By  the 

The  immediate  effetct  of  the  pofp-  ancient  (eacners  of  wisdom,  con« 
«e88ion  of  wealth  is,  to  stimulate  iQ  .tempt  of  fortune  was  always  the 
an  unbounded  indulgence  in, sen-  £rstle$s0n  inculcated.  The  con<- 
suality.  It  naturally  produces  an  versation  of  Solon  sufficiently  showt. 
eagerdesire  of  pleasure;  and  aniong  Jkow  .little  value  he  j?et  upon  iti 
a  rude  people,  the  pleasures  of  though  he  did  not,  like  Lycurgus., 
sense  alone  have  any  powerful  at-  vprbceed  to  the  desperate  extremttj 
traction.  It  tends  also  to  engross  of  entirely  rooting  it  out;  doubt-  ,. 
the  mind  with  (rivolous  pureuitSi  Jess^the  chief  circumstance  which^  , 
and  to  withdraw  the  attention  from  ^ave  such  an  extraordinary  perma^' 
those  objects  which  are  really  inte-  ,'nency  to  the  institutions  of  thj^ 
resting  and  important  The  con-  severe  legislator, 
sideration  which  fortune^ /icnsoreSi  '  Keverperluips  was  there  so  siid« 
frees  it  possessor,  in  agreat.mea-  .df^  a  transition  from  poverty  to-  ; 
sure,  from  that  restraint  of  public  ,t&e  most  ejKtreme  opulence,  as  fo^ 
.opinion,  which  is  so.neoessary  for  Boine,  after  the  fall' of  Carthage, 
the  bulk  of  mankind.  It  naturaJIy  and  whdd  the  reductidn  of  Oreece 
induces  pride;  which,  on  the  least  bad  laid  open  the  wealthy  provinces  ' 
contradiction,  is  exasperated  into'  of  Asia  to  proconsular  rapacitj. 
fierceness.  Wealth  tends  to  oUi-  Her  senators,  formerly  so  poof  and  '  \ 
terate  the  distinctions  of  merit  and  hardy,  became  suddenly  possessed 
worth ;  to  make  men  be  esteemed  of  imperiflJ  fortunes,  toe  spoils  of 
by  themselves  and  others,  less  ac-  the  conquered  world.  The  abuh- 
cording  to  their  intrinsic  desert,  dsince  of^^jtbis  wealth,  and  the  pro- 
than  to  the  adventitious  drcum-  fusion  with  which  it  was  lavisned, 
stances  by  which  they  are  sur-  'scteip  to  surpass  every  conception 
rounded.  Nor  is  its  influence  less  which  we  can  foitn.  MouAtauis 
fatal  ;on  those,  who,  though  dosti-  were  levelled,  seas  were  enclosed, 
tute  of  fortune  themselves,  are  at  the  expense  of  priyate  lndivi« 
placed  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  duals.  Sailust  makes  Cataline  de-' 
They  are  tempted  by  the  view  of  scribe  them  as  oppressed  by  the 
thoseindulgences  of  which  they  see  weight  of  their  fortunes,  and  la- 
others  in  possession.  Dazzled  by  bouring  by  every  means,  but  in 
the  splendor  which  surrounds  vain,  to  get  rid  of  them.  Here, 
wealth,  by  the  accommodations  therefore,  we  may  form  some  estipi 
which  it  procures,  and  by  the  ho-  mate  of  the  ^cts  arising  from 
mage  which  is  paid  to  it,  they  are  wealth  newly  introduced.  Now 
seized  with  the  amor  sceieraius  Ao-  twe  find  all  the  ereat  writers  of  the 
bendi ;  they  learn  to  consider  every  age  labouring  tor  words  to  express 
other  object  as  secondary,  and  to  their  utter  detestation  of  it.^  AuH  , 
scruple  at  no  means  of  amassing  it,  sacra  fames :  Amor  seeleratus  Asf 
however  mean  and  <;riminal.  t^ndi ;  Ktpa  trrtiOMCiif a  malarum  ; 

these 
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these  are  only  a  few  of  many  simi- 
lar expressions;  and  the  feeling  and 
eloquent  manner  in  which  they  al* 
ways  touch  upon  this  subjceti 
proves  how  deeply  they  were  pe- 
netrated by  it.  These  sentiments, 
indeed,  seem  to  be  fully  justified 
by  that  unparalleled  profligacy  to 
which  it  gave  rise.  The  conspiracy 
of  Cataline  seems  to  have  consisted 
wholly  of  men,  who  had  either 
made  an  ill  use  of  their  own  wealth, 
or  were  inflamed  by  seeing  it  in  the 
possession  of  others. 

Such  are  the  first  efiects  of 
wealth ;  but  very  difierent  are 
those  which  it  produces,  after  hav- 
ing subsisted  for  a  certain  length 
of  time.  It  then  becomes  one  of 
the  great  sources  of  civilization  and 
refinement.  All  the  highly  civilized 
nations  have  been  opulent.  This 
refinement  gradually  inspires  a  dis- 
cust  at  those  vices  to  which  wealth 
had  originally  prompted ;  while  the 
politeness  and  humanity,  which  are 
m  the  same  manner  introduced, 
soften  down  those  harsh  inequali- 
ties to  which  it  had  given  rise. 

Those  gross  indulgences  to  which 
the  votary  of  wealth  had  at  first 
addicted  himself,  soon  pall  upon 
the  senses.  A  wish  then  arises  to 
seek  for  more  refined  sources  of 
enjoyment,  which  if  any  one  can 
invent,  wealth  supplies  the  means 
of  amply  rewarding  him.    Henco 


an  impulse  is  given  to.  the  cultiva- 
tion of  poetry  and  the  arts.  For 
some  time,  indeed,  these  pursuits 
may  not  seem  much  to  diminish 
the  empure  of  sensuality.  They 
are  then  employed  chiefly  in  throw- 
ing a  veil  over  its  grossness,  and 
relieving  the  satiety  which  it  had 
before  mspired.  By  a  repetition, 
however,  of  the  same  process,  the 
pleasures  of  a  refined  society  are 
more  and  more  disengaged  from 
this  alloy ;  greater  value  is  placed 
on  those  higher  and  purer  gratifi- 
cations, in  which  mind  bolds  the 
chief  place,  and  which  can  be  in- 
dulged in,  with  innocence  and  d^- 
nity.  In  consequence,  too,  of  t£a 
close  connexion  between  the  dif- 
ferent faculties,  the  cultivation  of 
those  subservient  to  pleasure  natu- 
rally leads  to  that  of  others  of  a 
higher  description.  Poetry,  where- 
ever  there  is  no  check  on  the  na- 
tural progress  of  society,  is,  if  not 
the  attendant,  at  least  the  precur- 
sor, of  philosophy.  The  moral 
sense,  too,  which  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  refinement  of  taste, 
and  the  improvement  of  reason, 
fails  not  to  share  in  the  general 
progress.  Thus  wealth  becomes 
ultimately  the  means  of  raising  fan- 
man  nature  to  a  state  of  higher 
dignity,  than  that  which  it  was 
originally  the  means  of  defacing. 
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f      ODE  FOR  THE  HEW  YEAR,  1808. 
By  Henry  James  Pye,  Esq,  p.  l. 
[Performed  at  St.  James's,  on  her  Majesty's  Birtli-Day,] 

BEHOLD  yon  lurid  Orb  that  seems 
Devious  tiiro'  ffither'3  paths  to  Btray, 
And,  while  with  baleful  light  it  gUama, 

Appears  to  trnce  no  certain  nay  ; 
No  influence  mild  with  genial  force 

Waits  on  its  desultory  course  : 
But  myriads  view  its  streaming  hair 

Shed  dea.th  and  horror  thro'  the  air. 
While  even  Science'  piercing  eight. 

Clear  from  the  mists  of  visionary  fears, 

AdxIous  beholds  the  erratic  Stranger's  flight. 

Lest  mingling  with  the  planetary  splierea. 

It  shake  the  order  of  the  mighty  frame. 

Destroy  with  ponderous  shock,  or  melt  with  sulphurous  flame. 

Such  is,  alas  !  the  dread  that  waits 

On  savage  luroad's  wild  career. 
While  trembling  round,  the  peaceful  States 

Survey  its  meteor  course  with  fear  ; 
And  as  the  immortal  tuaudate  guides. 

And  points  the  Comet  where  to  stray  ; 
So  thro'  the  battle's  crimson  tides 

It  points  Ambition's  fatal  way; 
Submissive  both  th'  Eternal's  will  perform. 
As  act  his  high  behest  the  earthquake  and  the  storm. 

But  as  with  ray  beniga  and  bland 

The  radiant  Ruler  of  the  year 
Sheds  plenty  on  the  smiling  land 

Where'er  his  vivifying  beams  appear. 
Now  wakes  the  roseate  bloom  of  Spring, 
I'ann'd  by  youug  Zephyr's  Upid  wiog. 
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Or  clothes  the  wide-expanding  plain, 
With  Summer's  fruitM,  or  Autumn's  grain. 
Or  gatliering  from  the  watery  shores 
Sources  of  vegetable  stores. 
Renews  scorcn'd  Earth's  exhausted  powers 
With  balmy  dews  and  gentle  showers ; 

So  from  the  patriot  Monarch's  care. 
Whose  breast  no  dreams  of  conquest  move. 
Founding  his  glory  on  his  people's  love. 

And  proud  to  boast  unbounded  empire  there, 
The  copious  rills  of  Peace  domestic  stream. 
Warm  glows  fair  Virtue's  flame,  and  bright  Religion^s  bemn; 

O  Britain,  may  thy  happy  coast, 

Tho'  loud  oppression  rage  around. 
To  the  applauding  nations  Doast 

One  shore  with  peace,  with  mercy  crownM : 
Still  may  thy  hospitable  seat 
To  suffering  greatness  yield  a  safe  retreat ! 
For  when  the  sacred  fiat  of  the  skies 
First  caus'd  thy  sea-encircled  Realm  to  rise. 
It  bade  it  an  eternal  column  stand,* 
ISacred  to  want  and  woe  from  every  clime  and  land* 

ODE  FOR  THE  KING'S  BIRTH-DAY. 

[By  the  Same.] 

NOT  with  more  joy  when  gathering  round. 
Dark  mists  the  face  of  Heaven  deform. 
When  howls  the  wind  with  hollow  sound. 

Preluding  to  the  rising  storm  ; 
We  thro'  the  severing  clouds  descry 

Of  cheering  light  a  golden  ^leam : 
And  huii  awhile  the  clearing  sky. 

And  feel  awhile  the  genial  beam ; 
Than  now,  when  spreading  wide  and  far. 
Roars  the  tremendous  peal  of  war. 
We  bless  of  peace  and  joy  the  ray. 
That  gilds  the  happy  hours  of  George's  natal  day. 

From  regions  wrapp'd  in  endless  snow. 

Eternal  Winter^s  drear  domain, 
To  where  Sol's  fervid  axles  glow 

Incessant  o'er  the  arid  plain. 
The  Muses  look  with  anxious  eye 
To  see  the  clouds  of  discord  fly, 

*  Pia<l  Olymp.  viii.  Strophe  12* 

That 
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That  the  loud  clarloa's  warlike  sound. 

Which  awes  a  tremblin?  world,  may  ci»m. 
And  all  thrir  tuneful  choir  around 
May  strike  the  lyre  to  noteti  of  Peace ; 
The  Btenes  of  horror  and  of  death  be  o'er, 
l^nd  fell  Ambition  group  her  iron  rod  no  more. 

Vain  are  thdr  hopes,  their  vows  are  vain  ; 

War  atill  protricts  his  bloody  reign  ; 

And  when  these  halcyon  hours  are  past. 

That  lull  awhile  the  stormy  blast. 

The  Muse  Again  in  martial  lays. 

Must  bid  her  voice  the  Song  of  Battle  raise ; 

Must  show  that  all  thejoys  that  smile 

On  Britain's  Heaven- protected  Isle, 

Call  on  her  Sons  with  tenfold  might 

To  stem  the  threati^uing  waves  of  tight. 
Whelm  in  the  eiisanguiu'd  tide  their  country's  foea, 
And  guard  with  giant  arm  the  blessings  Heaven  bestows. 

JNTRODUCTION  TO  CANTO  SECOND  OF  MARMION. 
By  W,  Scott,  Esq. 

WHEN,  musing  on  compauious  gone. 
We  doubly  feel  ourselves  alone. 
Something,  my  friend,  me  yet  may  gain. 
There  is  a  pleasure  in  this  pain  : 
It  soothes  the  love  of  lonely  rest. 
Deep  in  each  gentler  heart  impteGsed. 
'Tis  silent  amid  worldly  tuils, 
And  stifled  soon  by  mental  broils  ; 
But,  in  a  bosom  thus  prepared, 
Its  still  small  voice  is  often  heard. 
Whispering  a  mingled  sentiment, 
'Twixt  resignation  and  content. 
Oft  in  my  miud  such  thoughts  awake, 
Bv  lone  St.  Mary's  silent  lake ; 
Tbou  know't  it  well,— -nor  fen,  nor  sedge, 
Pollute  the  pure  lake's  crystal  edge ; 
Abrupt  and  sheer,  the  mountains  sink 
At  once  upon  the  level  brink  ; 
And  just  a  trace  of  silver  sand 
Marks  where  the  water  meets  the  land. 
Far  in  the  mirror,  bright  and  blue. 
Each  hill's  huge  outline  you  may  view  ; 
Shaggy  with  heath,  but  lonely  bare, 
tior  tree,  nor  busb,  nor  brake  is  there. 
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Save  where,  of  land,  yoa  slender  line 

Bears  tliwart  the  lake  the  scattered  pine* 

Yet  even  this  nakedness  has  power. 

And  aids  the  feeling  of  the  hour : 

Nor  thicket,  dell,  nor  copse  you  spy. 

Where  living  thing  concealed  might  lie  ; 

Nor  point,  retiring,  hides  a  dell. 

Where  swain,  or  woodman  lone,  might  dwell  ; 

There's  nothing  left  to  fancy  *s  guess. 

You  see  that  ail  is  loneliness: 

And  silence  aids — ^though  the  steep  hills 

Send  to  the  lake  a  thousand  rills  ; 

In  summer  tide,  so  soft  they  weep. 

The  sound  but  lulls  the  ear  asleep  ; 

Your  horse's  hoof-tread  sounds  too  rude. 

So  stilly  is  the  solitude > 

Nought  living  meets  the  eye  or  ear. 
But  well  I  ween  the  dead  are  near  ; 
For  though,  in  feudal  strife,  a  foe 
Hath  laid  Our  Lady's  chapel  low. 
Yet  still,  beneath  the  hallowed  soil. 
The  peasant  rests  him  from  his  toil. 
And,  dying,  bids  his  bones  be  laid. 
Where  erst  his  simple  fathers  prayed. 

If  age  had  tamed  the  passions'  strife, 
And  fate  had  cut  my  ties  to  life. 
Here  have  I  thought,  'twere  sweet  to  dwell. 
And  rear  again  the  chaplain's  cell. 
Like  that  same  peaceful  hermitage, 
Where  Milton  longed  to  spend  his  age. 
'Twere  sweet  to  mark  the  setting  day. 
On  Bourhope's  lonely  top  decay ; 
And,  as  it  faint  and  feeble  died. 
On  the  broad  lake,  and  mountain's  side. 
To  say,  **  Thus  pleasures  fade  away  ; 
Youth,  talents,  beauty  thus  decay. 
And  leave  us  dark,  forlorn,  and  gray ;" — 
Then  gaze  on  Dry  hope's  ruined  tower. 
And  think  on  Yarrow's  &ded  Flower : 
And  when  that  mountain-sound  I  heard 
Which  bids  us  be  for  storm  prepar'd,— 
The  distant  rustling  of  his  wings. 
As  up  his  force  the  Tempest  brings,-— 
'Twere  sweet,  ere  yet  his  terrors  rave. 
To  sit  upon  the  Wizard's  grave ; 
That  Wizard  Priest's,  whose  bones  are  thrust 
From  company  of  holy  dust ; 
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On  which  no  sun-beam  everfihines — 

{So  Buperstitinn's  creed  divineHj, 

Thence  view  the  \ake,  with  sullen  roar, 

Heave  lier  broad  billows  to  the  shore  ; 

And  mark  the  wild  swans  mount  the  gsXe, 

Spread  wide  through  mist  their  snowy  sail, 

Aiid  ever  stoop  again,  to  lave 

I'heir  bosoms  on  the  surging  wave : 

Then,  when  against  the  driving  hail 

No  longer  might  tny  plaid  avail, 

ifcick  to  my  lonely  home  retire. 

And  light  my  lamp,  and  trim  my  fire: 

There  ponder  o'er  some  mystic  layj 

TitI  the  wild  tale  had  all  its  sway. 

And,  in  the  bittern's  distant  shnek, 

I  heurd  unearthly  voices  epeBk, 

And  thought  the  Wizard  Priest  was  coine. 

To  claim  again  his  ancient  home  ! 

And  bade  rtiy  busy  fancy  range. 

To  fmme  him  fitting  shape  and  strange. 

Till  from  the  task  my  brow  I  cleared. 

And  smiled  to  think  that  1  had  feared. 


TRIAL  OF  CONSTANCE. 

[Frtim  tie  Same]. 

WHILE  round  the  fire  such  legends  g 
Far  different  was  the  scene  of  woe. 
Where,  in  a  secret  aisle  Beneath, 
Council  was  held  of  life  and  death. 

It  was  more  dark  and  lone  that  vault, 
Than  the  worst  dangeon  cell ; 

Old  Colwalf  built  it,  for  his  fault. 
In  penitence  to  dwdl. 
When  he  for  cowl  and  bettdf,  laid  down 
The  Saxon  battle-axe  and  crown. 
This  den,  which,  chilling  every  sense 

Of  feeling,  hearing,  sight, 
Was  called  the  Vault  of  Penitence, 

Excluding  air  and  light. 
Was,  by  the  prelate  Sexhelm,  made 
A  place  of  bnrial,  for  such  dead 
As,  having  died  in  mortal  sin. 
Might  not  be  laid  the  church  within. 
'Twas  now  a  place  ot  punishment ; 
Wheuce,  if  so  loud  a  shriek  were  sent. 
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As  reached  the  upper  air. 
The  hearers  blessed  themtelvesy  and  said^ 
The  spirits  of  the  sinful  dead 

Bemoaned  their  torments  there. 

But  though,  in  the  monastic  pile, 
Did  of  this  penitential  aisle 

Some  vague  tradition  go. 
Few  only,  save  the  abbot,  knew 
Where  the  place  lay ;  and  still  more  few 
Were  those  who  had  from  him  the  clew 

To  that  dread  vault  to  go. 
Victim  and  executioner 
Were  blindfold  when  transported  there. 
In  low  dark  rounds  the  arches  hung. 
From  the  rude  rock  the  side-walls  sprung ; 
The  grave-stones,  rudely  sculptor'd  o'er. 
Half  sunk  in  earth,  by  time  half  wore. 
Were  all  the  pavement  of  the  floor ; 
The  mildew  drops  fell  one  by  one, 
With  tinkling  plash,  upon  the  stone^ 
A  cresset,  in  an  iron  chain, 
Which  served  to  light  this  drear  domain. 
With  damp  and  darkness  seemed  to  strive^ 
As  if  it  scarce  might  keep  aHve ; 
And  yet  it  dimly  served  to  show 
The  awful  conclave  met  below. 

There  met  to  doom  in  secrecy, 

Were  placed  the  heads  of  convents  three  ; 

All  servants  of  Saint  Benedict, 

The  statutes  of  whose  order  strict 

On  iron  table  lay; 
In  long  black  dress,  on  seats  of  stone. 
Behind  were  these  three  judges  shown. 

By  the  pale  cresset's  ray  ; 
The  Abbess  of  Saint  Hilda,  there. 
Sate  for  a  space  with  visage  bare. 
Until,  to  hide  her  bosom's  swell. 
And  tear-drops  that  for  pity  felly    . 

She  closely  drew  her  veil ; 
Yon  shrouded  figure,  as  I  guess. 
By  her  proud  mien  and  flowing  dressy 
Is  Tynemouth's  haughty  Prioress, 

And  she  with  awe  looks  pale  : 
And  he,  that  Ancient  Man,  whose  sight 
Has  long  been  quenched  by  age's  night. 


Upon 
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iTpon  tfliose  wrinkled  brow  alone. 
Nor  ruth,  iiov  mercy's  trace  is  Bhown, 

WhoEti  look  IB  hard  and  stem, — 
Swot  Cmhbert's  Abbot  is  liis  style ; 
For  ^aiictity  called,  through  the  iile. 

The  Saint  of  Undisfam. 


Before  them  stood  a  guilty  pair  ; 
Hut,  though  an  equal  fate  they  share. 
Yet  one  alone  deserves  our  care; 
Her  eex.  a  page's  dress  belied  ; 
The  cloak  and  doublet,  loosely  tied, 
Obscured  her  charms,  but  could  Dot  hide. 

Her  cap  down  o'er  her  face  she  drew 
And,  on  her  doublet  breast. 

She  tried  to  hide  the  badge  of  blue, 
Lord  Marmiou's  falcon  crest. 
But,  at  the  Prioress'  command, 
A  Honk  undid  the  silken  band) 

That  tied  her  tresses  fair. 
And  raised  the  bonnet  from  her  liead, 
And  down  her  slender  form  they  spread. 

In  ringlets  rich  and  rare. 
Constance  de  Bev-erley  they  know. 
Sister  professed  of  Fontevraud, 
Whom  the  church  numbered  with  the  dead. 
For  broken  vows,  and  convent  fied. 

When  thus  her  face  was  given  to  riew, 
(Although  so  pallid  was  her  hue. 
It  did  a  ghastly  contrast  bear 
To  those  brigtt  ringlets  glistering  fair). 
Her  look  composed,  and  steady  eye. 
Bespoke  a  matchless  constancy  ; 
And  there  she  stood  so  calm  and  pale. 
That,  but  her  breathing  did  not  fail. 
And  motion,  flight  of  eye  and  head. 
And  of  her  bosom  warranted. 
That  neither  sense  nor  puUe  she  lacks. 
You  might  have  thought  a.  form  of  was. 
Wrought  to  the  very  life,  was  there  ; 
So  still  she  was,  so-pale  so  fair. 

Her  comrade  was  a  sordid  soul. 

Such  as  does  murder  for  a  meed  ; 
Who,  but  of  fear,  knows  no  control, 
Because  his  conscience,  seared  and  foul. 
Feels  not  the  import  of  his  deed ; 
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One,  whose  brute-feeling  ne*er  ttpires 
Beyond  his  own  more  brute  desirei. 
Such  tools  the  tempter  ever  needs. 
To  do  the  savagest  of  deedii ; 
For  them  no  Tisiooed  terrors  daunt. 
Their  nights  no  fancied  spectres  haunt ; 
One  fear  with  them,  of  all  most  base. 
The  fear  of  death,— alone  finds  place. 
This  wretch  was  clad  in  frock  and  cowl. 
And  shamed  not  loud  to  moan  and  howl. 
His  body  on  the  floor  to  dash. 
And  crouch,  like  hound  beneath  the  lash ; 
While  his  mute  partner,  standing  near. 
Waited  her  doom  without  a  tear. 

Yet  well  the  luckless  wretch  might  shriek. 
Well  might  her  paleness  terror  speak ! 
For  there  were  seen  in  that  dark  wall. 
Two  niches,  narrow,  deep,  and  tall ; 
Who  enters  at  such  griesly  door. 
Shall  ne*er,  I  ween,  find  exit  more* 
In  each  a  slender  meal  was  laid. 
Of  roots,  of  water,  and  of  bread ; 
By  each,  in  Benedictine  dress. 
Two  haggard  monks  stood  motionless ; 
Who,  holding  high  a  blazing  torch. 
Showed  the  grim  entrance  of  the  porch  ; 
Reflecting  back  the  smokey  beam. 
The  dark-red  walls  and  arclies  eleam. 
Hewn  stones  and  cement  were  displayed. 
And  building  tools  in  order  laid. 

These  executioners  were  chose, 
As  men  who  were  with  mankind  foes. 
And,  with  despite  and  envy  fired. 
Into  the  cloister  had  retired ; 

Or  who,  in  desperate  doubt  of  grace. 

Strove,  by  deep  penance,  to  efface 
Of  some  foul  crime  the  stain  ; 

For,  as  the  vassals  of  her  will. 

Such  men  the  church  selected  still. 

As  either  joyed  in  doing  ill. 
Or  thought  more  grace  to  gain. 
If,  in  her  cause,  they  wrestled  down 
Feelings  their  nature  strove  to  own. 
^y  strange  device  were  they  brought  there. 
They  knew  not  how,  and  knew  not  where. 

X  And 


POETRY. 

And  noir  that  blind  old  Abbot  rose, 
T<D  Bpeak  the  Chapter's  doom, 

On  those  the  wall  was  to  inclose, 
Alive,  within  the  tomb; 

But  stopped,  because  that  woeftd  maid, 

Gatliering  her  powers  to  speak  essayed. 

Twice  she  etsayed,  and  twice  in  vaiu  ; 

Her  accents  niig}it  no  utterance  gain  ; 

Nought  but  imperfect  murmurs  itlip 

From  her  convulsed  and  quivering  lip  : 
'Twixt  each  attempt  all  Kaa  so  stilli 
You  seemed  to  heir  a  distant  rill — 

'TwBs  ocean's  swells  and  falls  ; 
For  though  this  vault  of  sin  and  fi.-ar, 
Was  to  the  sounding  surge  so  near, 
A  tempest  there  you  scarce  could  hi;ar, 
e  the  walls. 


At  length,  an  efiort  sent  apart 
The  blood  that  curdled  to  her  heart. 

And  light  came  to  her  eye. 
And  colour  dawned  upon  her  cheek, 
A  hectic  and  a  fluttered  streak, 
Likt  that  left  on  the  Cheviot  peak. 

By  autumn's  stormy  sky  ; 
And  when  her  silence  broke  at  length. 
Still  as  she  spoke,  she  gathered  strength, 

Aiid  armed  herself  to  bear. 
It  was  a  fearful  sight  to  see 
Sadx  high  resolve  and  constancy, 

1  n  form  so  soft  and  fair. 

"  1  speak  not  to  implore  your  grace; 
Well  know  I,  for  one  minute's  space 

Successless  might  I  sue  : 
Nor  do  I  speak  your  prayers  to  gain  ; 
For  if  a  death  of  lingering  pain. 
To  cleanse  ray  sins,  be  penance  vain. 

Vain  are  your  masses  too.— 
I  listened  to  a  traitor's  tale, 
I  left  the  convent  and  the  veil. 
For  three  long  years  I  bowed  my  pride, 
A  horse-boy  m  his  train  to  ride; 
And  well  my  folly's  meed  he  gave. 
Who  forfeited,  to  be  his  slave, 
All  liere,  and  all  beyond  the  grave. — 
He  saw  young  Clara's  face  more  far. 
He  knew  her  of  broad  lauds  the  hdr, 
L.  0 


Forgot 
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Forgot  his  vows,  hie  faith  forswore. 
And  Constance  was  beloved  no  inore.-^ 
'Tis  an  old  tale,  and  often  told  ; 

But,  did  my  fate  and  wish  agree. 
Ne'er  had  been  read,  in  story  old. 
Of  maiden  true,  betrayed  for  gold. 
That  loved,  or  was  avenged,  like  me ! 

**  The  king  approved  his  favourite's  aim  ; 
In  vain  a  rival  barred  his  claim. 

Whose  faith  with  Clare's  was  plight. 
For  he  attaints  tliat  rival's  fame 
With  treason's  charge — and  on  they  came. 

In  mortal  lists  to  fight. 
Their  oaths  are  said. 
Their  prayers  are  prayed. 
Their  lances  in  the  rest  are  laid> 

They  meet  in  mortal  shock  : 
And  hark  !  the  throng,  with  thundering  cry, 
IShout  *'  Marmion,  Marmion,  to  tlic  sky  ! 

De  Wilton  to  the  block  1" 
Say  ye,  who  preach  heaven  shall  decide. 
When  in  the  lists  two  champions  ride, 

Say,  was  heaven's  justice  here  ? 
When,  loyal  in  his  love  and  faith, 
Wilton  found  overthrow  or  death, 

Beneath  a  traitor's  spear. 
How  false  the  charge,  how  true  he  fell. 
This  guilty  packet  best  can  tell." — 
Then  drew  a  packet  from  her  breast. 
Paused,  gathered  voice,  and  spoke  the  rest. 

'*  Still  was  false  Marmion's  bridal  staid ; 
To  Whitby's  convent  fled  the  maid. 
The  hated  match  to  shun. 

•  Ho  !  shifts  ihe  thus  ?*  king  Henry  cried, 

*  Sir  Marmion  she  shall  be  thy  bride. 

If  she  were  sworn  a  nun.* 
One  way  remained — the  king's  command 
Sent  Marmion  to  the  Scottish  land  : 
1  lingered  here,  and  rescue  plann'd 

For  Clara  and  for  me : 
This  caitiff  Monk,  for  gold  did  swear. 
He  would  to  Whitby's  shrine  repair. 
And,  by  his  drugs,  my  rival  fair 

A  saint  in  heaven  should  be. 
But  ill  the  dastard  kept  his  oath. 
Whose  cowardice  hath  undone  us  both. 

"  And 


POETRY. 

"  And  now  my  Umgue  the  secret  tells, 
Nat  that  remorse  my  boMm  swells, 
But  to  asiiure  my  soul,  that  aone 
Shall  ever  wed  with  UUrmion. 
Had  fortane  my  last  hope  betrayed, 
This  packet,  to  the  king  conveyed. 
Had  given  him  to  the  lieadsmau'g  htrokc, 
Altliough  my  heart  that  instant  broke.- 
Now,  men  of  death,  work  forth  yoUf  wil 
For  I  can  suffer,  and  lie  slill ; 
And  come  he  slow,  or  come  he  fast. 
It  is  but  Death  who  comes  at  laei. 

"  Yet  dread  me,  from  my  hving  tomb, 
Ye  vassul  blares  of  bloody  Rome  ! 
If  Marmioii's  late  remorse  should  wake, 
Full  BOon  such  vengeance  will  he  take. 
That  you  shall  wi^  the  liery  Dane 
Had  rather  been  your  guest  agiun. 
Behind,  a  darker  hour  ascends  ! 
The  altars  quake,  the  crosier  bends. 
The  ire  of  a  despotic  king 
Rides  forth  upon  destruction's  wiug. 
Then  shall  these  vaults,  so  strong  and  deep. 
Burst  open  to  the  sea-winds'  sweep ; 
Some  traveller  then  shall  find  my  hoiiea, 
Whitening  amid  disjointed  stones, 
And,  ignorant  of  priests'  cruelty, 
Marvel  such  relics  here  should  be.'' — 

Fixed  was  her  look,  and  stern  her  air  ; 
Hack  from  her  shoulders  streamed  her  l^tr ; 
The  locks,  that  wont  her  brow  to  shade. 
Stared  up  erectly  from  her  liead  : 
Her  figure  seemed  to  rise  more  high  : 
Her  voice,  despMr's  wild  energy 
Hiid  given  a  tone  of  prophecy. 
Appalled  the  aitonished  conclave  salt- ; 
With  stupid  eyes,  the  men  of  fate 
Gazed  on  the  light  inspired  form. 
And  listened  for  the  avengrng  storm  ; 
Thejudgcs  felt  the  victim's  dread  ; 
No  hand  was  moved,  no  word  mat  said. 
Till  thus  the  Abbot's  doom  was  given. 
Raising  his  sightless  balls  to  heaven  : — 
"  Sister,  let  thy  sorrows  cease  ; 
Sinful  brother,  part  in  peuce!" — 
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From  that  dire  dungeon,  place  of  doom. 
Of  execution  too  and  tomb. 

Paced  forth  the  j  udges  three ; 
Sorrow  it  were,  and  shame  to  tell, 
The  butcher-work  that  there  befell, 
"When  they  had  glided  from  the  cell 

Of  sin  and  misery. 

An  hundred  winding  steps  convey 
That  conclave  to  the  upper  day  ; 
But,  ere  they  breathed  the  fresher  air. 
They  heard  the  shriekings  of  despair, 

And  many  a  stifled  groan  ; 
With  speed  their  upward  way  they  take, 
(Such  speed  as  age  and  fear  can  make). 
And  crossed  themselves  for  terror's  sake. 

As  hurrying,  tottering  on : 
Even  in  the  vesper's  heavenly  tone, 
They  seemed  to  hear  a  dying  groan. 
And  bade  the  passing  knell  to  toll 
For  welfare  of  a  parting  soul. 
Slow  o'er  the  midnight  wave  it  swung, 
Northumbrian  rocks  in  answer  rung  ; 
To  Wark worth  cell  the  echoes  rolled. 
His  beads  the  wakeful  hermit  told  ; 
The  Bamborough  peasant  raised  his  head. 
But  slept  ere  half  a  prayer  he  said  ; 
So  far  was  heard  the  mighty  knell. 
The  stag  sprung  up  on  Cheviot  Fell, 
Spread  his  broad  nostril  to  the  wind. 
Listed  before,  aside,  behind. 
Then  couched  him  down  beside  the  hind  ; 
And  quaked  among  the  mountain  fern. 
To  hear  that  sound  so  dull  and  stern. 

SONG  OF  FITZ-EUSTACE. 

[From  the  Same.] 

WHERE  shall  the  lover  rest, 
Whom  the  fates  sever 
From  his  true  maiden's  breast, 

Parted  for  ever  ? 
Where,  through  groves  deep  and  high. 

Sounds  the  far  billow. 
Where  early  violets  die. 
Under  the  willow. 

CHORUS. 

Elea  lorOi  &c.     Soft  shall  be  his  pillow. 


There, 


POETRY. 

Ttiere,  througli  the  eummer  day. 
Cool  Gtreanis  are  laving  ; 

There,  while  the  ttinpestB  sway, 
Scarce  are  bows  waving; 

There  thy  rest  shall  thou  take. 
Parted  for  ever. 


Eleu  loro,  &c.     Never,  O  never. 

Where  shall  the  traitor  rett. 

He,  the  deceiver. 
Who  could  win  maiden's  breast. 

Ruin,  and  leave  her  ? 

li)  the  lost  battle. 

Borne  down  by  the  flying. 
Where  mingles  war's  rattle. 

With  groans  of  the  dying. 

CHORUS. 

Eleu  loro,  &c.     There  shall  he  be  lying. 

Her  wing  shall  the  eagle  flap 

O'er  the  felse  hearted  ; 
His  warm  blood  the  wolf  shall  \iy>. 

Ere  life  be  parted. 
Shame  and  dishonour  sit 

By  his  grave  ever  ; 
Blessing  shall  hallow  it,— 

Never,  O  never. 

CHORUS. 

Kteji  loro,  Sec.     Never,  O  never. 


BANQUET  AT  HOLY  ROOD-HOUSE, 

waKllE  JAMES  IV  OF  SCOTLAND  HELD  HIS  COURT. 

[From  the  Seme.) 

rpHROUGH  this  mixed  crowd  of  glee  and  game, 
-■■  The  king  to  greet  lord  Marmion  came. 

While,  reverend,  all  made  room. 
An  easy  task  it  whs,  I  trow, 
King  James's  manly  form  to  know. 
Although,  bis  courtesy  to  &how. 
He  dotted,  to  Marmion  bending  low,- 
Hia  broidered  cap  aTid  plume. 
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For  royal  were  his  garb  and  mien, 
His  cloak,  of  crimson  velvet  piled. 
Trimmed  with  the  fur  of  martin  wild  ; 

His  vest,  of  changeful  sattin  sheen, 
The  dazzled  eye  beguiled  ; 

His  gorgeous  collar  hung  adown, 

Wrought  with  the  badge  of  Scotland*s  crown. 

The  thistle  brave,  of  old  renown  ; 

His  trusty  blade,  toledo  right. 

Descended  from  a  baldric  bright ; 

White  were  his  buskins,  on  the  heel 

His  spurs  inlaid  of  gold  and  steel ; 

His  bonnet,  all  of  crimson  fair 

Was  buttoned  with  a  ruby  rare : 

And  Marmion  deem'd  he  ne'er  had  seen 

A  prince  of  such  a  noble  mien. 

The  monarch's  form  was  middle  size ; 
For  feat  of  strength  or  exercise. 

Shaped  in  proportion  fair  ; 
And  hazel  was  his  eagle  eye, 
And  auburn  of  the  darkest  dye 

His  short  curled  beard  and  hair. 
Light  was  his  footstep  in  the  dance. 

And  firm  his  stirrup  in  the  lists  ; 
And  oh  !  he  had  that  merry  glance. 

That  seldom  lady's  heart  resists. 
Lightly  from  fair  to  fair  he  flew. 
And  loved  to  plead,  lament,  and  sue  :— 
Suit  lightly  won,  and  short-lived  pain  ! 
For  monarchs  seldom  sigh  in  vain. 

I  said  he  joyed  in  banquet-bower  ; 

But,  mid  his  mirth,  'twas  often  strange, 
How  suddenly  his  cheer  would  change. 

His  look  overcast  and  lower. 
If,  in  a  sudden  turn,  he  felt 
The  pressure  of  his  iron  belt. 

That  bound  his  breast  in  penance  pain. 
In  memory  of  his  father  slain. 

Even  so  'twas  strange  how,  evermore. 

Soon  as  the  passing  pang  was  o'er. 

Forward  he  rushed,  with  double  glee, 

Into  the  stream  of  revelry  : 

Thus,  dim-seen  object  of  afTright 

Startles  the  courser  in  his  flight. 

And  half  he  halts,  half  springs  aside  ; 

But  feels  th^  quickening  spur  applied, 


And, 


POETRY. 

And,  straining  on  the  tightened  rein 
Scours  doubly  swtft  o>r  hilt  and  plain.  ' 

O'er  James's  heart,  the  coUrtiers  say, 
Sir  Hugh  the  Heron's  wife  held  sway  ; 

To  Scotland's  cottrt  she  came. 
To  be  a  hostage  for  her  lord, 
Who  Cessford's  gallant  heart  had  gored, 
And  with  the  king  to  make  accord. 

Had  sent  his  lovely  dame« 
Nor  to  that  lady  free  alone 
Did  the  gay  king  allegiance  own ; 

For  the  fair  queen  of  France 
Sent  him  a  turquois  ring,  and  glove. 
And  charged  him,  as  her  knight  and  love. 

For  her  to  break  a  lancet 
And  strike  three  strokes  with  Scottish  brand. 
And  march  three  miles  on  Southron  land. 
And  bid  the  banners  of  his  band 

In  English  breezes  dance. 
And  thus,  for  France's  queen  he  drest 
His  manly  limbs  in  mailed  vest; 
And  thus  admitted  English  fair 
His  inmost  counsels  still  to  share ; 

And  thus  for  both  he  n^idly  planBed 

The  ruin  of  himself  and  land  ! 
And  yet,  the  sooth  to  tell. 

Nor  England's  fair,  nor  France's  queen, 

Were  worth  one  pearl-drop,  bright  and  sheen, 
From  Margaret's  eyes  that  fell,— 
His  own  queen  Margaret,  who,  in  Lithgow's  bower. 
All  lonely  sat,  and  wept  the  weary  hour. 

The  queen  sits  lone  in  Lithgow  pile. 

And  weeps  the  weary  day. 
The  war  against  her  native  soil. 
Her  monarch's  risk  in  battle  broil ; — 
And  in  gay  Holy-Rood,  the  while, 
Dame  Heron  rises  with  a  smile 

Upon  the  harp  to  play. 
Fair  was  her  rounded  arm,  as  o'er 

The  strings  her  fingers  flew  : 
And  as  she  touched  and  tuned  them  all. 
Ever  her  bosom's  rise  and  fall 

Was  plainer  given  to  view  ; 
For  all,  for  heat,  was  laid  aside. 
Her  wimple  and  her  hood  untied; 
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And  first  she  pitched  her  voice  to  sing. 

Then  glanced  her  dark  eye  on  the  king. 

And  then  around  the  silent  ring ; 

And  laughed,  and  blushed,  and  oft  did  say 

Her  pretty  oath,  by  Yea  and  Nay, 

She  could  not,  would  not,  durst  not  play  ! 

At  length,  upon  the  harp  with  glee, 

Mingled  with  arch  simplicity, 

A  soft,  yet  lively,  air  she  rung, 

While  thus  the  wily  lady  sung. 

LOCHINVAR. 

Lady  Heron's  Song. 

O,  young  Lochinvar  is  come  out  of  the  west. 
Through  all  the  wide  Border  his  steed  was  the  best ; 
And  save  his  good  broad-sword  he  weapon  had  none. 
He  rode  all  unarmed,  and  he  rode  all  alone. 
So  faithful  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war. 
There  never  was  knight  like  the  young  Lochinvar* 

He  staid  not  for  brake,  and  he  stopped  not  for  stone. 

He  swan  the  Eske  river  where  ford  there  was  none  ; 

But,  ere  he  alighted  at  Netherby  gate, 

The  bride  had  consented,  the  gallant  came  late : 

For  a  laggard  in  love,  and  a  dastard  in  war. 

Was  to  wed  the  fair  Ellen  of  brave  Lochinvar. 

So  boldly  he  entered  the  Netherby  Hall, 

Among  bride* s-men,  and  kinsmen,  and  brothers,  and  all : 

Then  spoke  the  bride*s  father,  his  hand  on  his  sword, 

(For  the  poor  craven  bridegroom  said  never  a  word,) 

"  O  come  ye  in  peace  here,  or  come  ye  in  war. 

Or  to  dance  at  our  bridal,  young  lord  Lochinvar  ?" 

«*  I  long  wooed  your  daughter,  my  suit  you  denied :— — 
Love  swells  like  the  Sol  way,  but  ebbs  like  its  tide-^ 
And  now  am  I  come,  with  this  lost  love  of  mine. 
To  lead  but  one  measure,  drink  one  cup  of  wine* 
There  are  maidens  in  Scotland  more  lovely  by  fer. 
That  would  gladly  be  bride  to  the  young  Lochinvar.** 

The  bride  kissed  the  goblet ;  the  knight  took  it  up. 

He  quaffed  off  the  wine,  and  he  threw  down  the  cup. 

She  looked  down  to  blush,  and  she  looked  up  to  sigh. 

With  a  smile  on  her  lips,  And  a  tear  in  her  eye. 

He  took  her  soft  hand,  ere  her  mother  could  bar,—  .•    " 

«<  Now  tread  we  a  measure  !"  said  young  Lochinvar.        !  ;-.^iOL^ 


TJs: 


POETRY. 

So  stately  his  fom^  and  so  lovely  her  face, 

That  never  a  hall  such  a  galliard  did  grace ; 

While  her  mother  did  fret,  and  her  father  did  fume. 

And  the  bridegroom  stood  dangling  his  bonnet  and  plume ; 

And  the  bride-maidens  whispered,  "  'Twere  better  by  far 

To  have  matched  our  fair  cousin  with  young  Lochinvar." 

One  touch  to  her  hand,  and  one  word  in  her  ear. 

When  they  reached  the  hall-door,  and  the  charger  stood  near; 

So  light  to  the  croupe  the  fsdr  lady  he  swung. 

So  light  to  the  saddle  before  her  he  sprung ! 

"  She  is  won  !  we  are  gone,  over  bank,  bush,  and  scaur. 

They'll  have  fleet  steeds  that  follow,"  quoth  young  Lochinvar. 

There  was  mounting  'mong  Grsemes  of  the  Netherby  clan ; 

Forsters,  Fenwicks,  and  Musgraves,  they  rode  and  they  ran  ; 

There  was  racing  and  chasing,  on  Cannobie  Lee, 

But  the  lost  bride  of  Netherby  ne'er  did  they  see. 

So  daring  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war. 

Have  ye  e'er  heard  of  gallant  like  young  Lochinvar  ? 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  TH(     ^^  ^ 

OF 

[^'  I 

PEACE  and  re    )wn       the  mighty  dead, 
W^ho,  at  Honour  s  awful  call, 
For  their  injur'd  country  bled 
By  Saragossa's  wall  I 

The  shepherd's  evening  hymn  shall  bless 

The  spirits  of  the  parted  brave  ; 

And  Spanish  maidens  yearly  dress 

With  olive  boughs  each  hallow'd  grave.  ^ 

For  not  inglorious  is  their  sleep ; 
Nor  yet  unblest  their  bones  shall  lie ; 
Though  Ruin  o'er  their  country  sweep 
Though  Freedom  o'er  their  ashes  sigh : 

The  good  man's  blessing  is  a  meed 
Beyond  the  gift  of  sons  of  earth ; 
The  gift  of  Heav'n  for  those  who  bleed. 
To  save  the  land  that  gave  them  birth. 

In  future  times,  the  i  s< 

Shall  call  the  yo  .  lo  liis       e. 
And  check  his  i 

How  Saragi         .  ^ 
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There  shall  ho  |yoint  the  ruln*d  t«i7*r, 
The  mould' rinj^  rampart  battle-riven. 
Where  stood  the  gallant  Spanish  power 
When  back  the  Gallic  host  was  driven. 

"And  there  they  fought — the  war-cry  rose  : 
Their  wives  and  children  fought  beside ; 
And  heav*n  frownM  blacker  on  their  foes. 
When  husbands,  children,  mothers  died. 

Boy,  mark  this  cross,  this  heaving  mound  ! 
Here  let  thy  ruder  sports  be  staid  ; 
The  spot  we  tread  is  holy  ground, 
A  patriot's  relics  here  are  laid : 

And  swear,  al  early  matin  bell. 
Their  mem'ry  shall  not  pass  unblest ; 
And  swear,  at  vesper's  solemn  swell, 
Thou'h  breathe  a  blessing  on  their  rest." 

When  fades  thy  beam,  and  Heaven*s  vengeance  deep. 

Tyrant,  shall  thy  soul  appal. 
Thou  shalt  envy  those  that  sleep. 

By  Saragossa's  wall. 


THE  DAYS  THAT  ARE  GONE. 

By  Mr.  Tomlins,  of  Shrewsbury. 

^'^HE  sun  was  departed,  the  mild  zephyr  blowing, 
-■-      Bore  over  the  plain  the  perfume  of  the  flowers. 
In  Soft  undulations  the  streamlet  was  flowing  ; 

And  calm  Meditation  led  forward  the  hours. 
I  struck  the  full  chord,  and  the  ready  tear  started, 
1  sung  of  an  exile,  forlorn,  broken-hearted  ; 
Like  him  from  my  bosom  all  joy  is  departed. 

And  sorrow  has  stol'n  from  the  lyre  all  its  powers, 

I  paus'd  on  the  strain,  when  fond  memory  tenacious. 

Presented  the  form  I  must  ever  esteem, 
Retrac'd  scenes  of  pleasure,  alas !  how  fallacious. 

Evanescent  all,  as  the  shades  of  a  dream; 
Yet  still  as  they  rushed  through  oppress'd  recollection. 
The  silent  tear  fell,  and  the  pensive  reflexion, 
Iramers'd  my  sad  bosom  in  deeper  dejection ; 

On  which  cheering  Hope  scarcely  glances  a  beam. 

In 


POETRY. 

In  vain  into  litauty  hU  Nature  is  s|irinpng, 

In  vain  smiling'  Spring  does  its  btohxotns  unfold. 
In  vain  round  mv  cot  the  wiiig'd  cliofiatera  sii^ng. 

When  each  icrft  aflection  is  donnait  snd  cold. 
As  the  tnerL'hant  is  sud,  when  bereav'd  of  his  trenRure, 
So  slow  beats  my  heart,  and  bo  lan^id  its  n 
So  dreary,  so  lonely,  a  stranger  to  pleasure. 
Around  it  Affliction  her  mantle  buth  roli'd. 


But  meek  Resignation  supporting  the  spirit. 
Unveils  u  bright  scene  to  the  uplifted  eye  ; 
A  scent  which  the  patient  and  pure  shall  inherit; 

Where  hearts  bleed  no  more,  and  the  tear  shall  be  dry. 
There  souls  which  on  earth  in  eac^  other  delighted, 
By  friendship,  I>y  honour,  by  virtue  united, 
Shall  meet,  and  their  pleaaureB  no  more  shall  be  blighted. 
But  perfect  and  pure  as  their  love  be  thar  joy. 


'HE    PEOPLE,   THE    MINISTl^RS,    ANR   THE    TRBEE 
GREAT    COUUANDEIts! '.  ! 


People. 

WHO  let  the  French  escape  ?  Was't  yon,  Sir,  or 
Sir  Arthuk. 
Sir  Hew  let  the  French  escape.  Sir  Hew,  Sir  Hew. 

Sir  Hew. 

What  I,  Sir  ?  not  T,  Sir,  you  tell  a  cursed ,  Sii 

Sir  Arthu  R  sigii'd  the  Armhlice  you've  all  cause  to 

Sir  Arthur. 
What  I,  Sir  ?  not  I,  Sir. 

People, 
Of  fighting  yon  were  ahy.  Sir. 

Sir  Arthuil  and  Sir  Hew. 
'Twas  you  that  let  the  French  escape,  'Iwub  yon,  Sii 

People. 
Come,  come  to  trial  ;  carry 
Hew,  Arthur,  and  Sir  Harrt  ; 
Whoever  let  the  French  escape  we'll  make  look  blue. 

Sir  Hew. 
Vou'll  discover  nt  the  FinU,  Sirs. 
'Twas  Sir  Arthur  and  the  Mil.. 
The  MiKlsTEBiletgothc  French'   yenl  yon,  Sirs,  y 
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Ministers. 

What!  we,  Sir,  we? 

AW  11  hang  you  on  a  tree  ! 

'Twas  Hew  that  let  the  French  escape— not  Arthur,  but  Hew  f 

People. 
We  heed  you  not  a  feather  : 
You're  drivellers  all  together  ! 

And  we'll  hang  you  all  together  up ;  yes,  yoU|  SirSyand  you  ! 
Oct.  26,  1808.  A. 

SIR    HEW. 

[Fr*m  the  Morning  Herald.] 

M  OR  BLEU!  Morbleu! 
Oh  !  oh  !  Sir  Hew, 
That  you  should  be  so  simple. 
To  let  JuNOT, 
Outwit  you  so— 

O  shame  !  Sir  Hew  D ple  ! 

Did  you  not  know 
The  haughty  foe 

Was  humbled  by  sir  ARTHUR) 
That  gallant  Knight 
As  e'er  in  fight  . 

Wore  Honour's  Star  and  Garter  ? 

Indeed,  Sir  Hew, 
I  blush  for  you. 

And  your  absurd  Convention— 
The  Moniteur 
Must  praise,  I'm  sure, 

Your  wond'rous  condescension ! 

Philliber. 

EPITAPH  ON  A  DOG. 

BY   MR.  PARRY. 

[Whoever  has  paid  a  vieit  to  Mr.  Bozley,  of  Esle«  Lodge,  near  Wrex- 
ham, in  Denbighshire,  must  have  been  delighted  with  the  sagacity  of 
his  favourite  Dog  George  ;  who,  after  entertaining  his  master  and  his 
friends  for  fifteen  years,  died  lately;— and  the  following  Epitaph  is 
placed  on  a  tablet  to  his  memory :] 

"ERE  lies  poor  George  !— my  Dog,  my  Friend, 
Who  ne'er  did  any  one  offend ; 
He  pass'd  his  harmless  days  with  me. 
Where'er  1  was,  there  too  was  he. 

When 


H 


POETRY. 

When  IjusVesB  call'tl  me.  far  from  houip. 
He,  like  a  faithful  friend,  would  come. 
To  cheer  me  with  his  pranks  by  day  ; 
At  night  to  guard' my  lonely  way. 
Nil  more,  alas!  with  merry  dance. 
Will  he,  withjoj-,  my  bouI  enhance; 
No  more  lie  stretch'd  before  my  fire ; 
No  more  the  harp  or  flute  admire! 
No  more  his  sparVling  eyes  will  tell 
How  much  he  lov'd  me — and  how  well, 
Alaa!   poor  George — this  grateful  tear 
Will  show  my  love  too  was — sincere. 
Farewell,  fond  friend — for  e'er  farewell! 
1  to  the  world  thy  featg  will  ^tell. 
Long  may  1  search — hut  search  in  vain, 
I  ne'er  shall  see  thy  like  again, 
Esless  Lodge,  Aug.  20fA,  1808. 


LINES  ADDRESSED  TO  MISS  EGERTON, 

BY   THE   HIV.  ME.   THYEH, 

[Miss  Egertnn,  daughter  of  Samuel  Egerton,  Ebcj.  of  Tatton-park, 
Cheshire,  had  rallied,  but  very  good-humouredly,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tbyer, 
for  some  little  awkwardness  at  table. — Mr.  Thyer  waa  a  celebrated  cri- 
tic ;  he  lived  ivith  them  at  Tatton-park  :  the  nest  morning  at  breakfitst 
he  brought  her  the  following  Copy  of  Verses.] 

MADAM,  yon  rally  well,  'tis  true ; 
And,   1  must  own  it,  justly  too : 
But  still,  methinks,  'tis  very  hard. 
Since  from  reprisals  quite  debarr'd. 
For  all  that  ever  I  can  do 
1  cannot  find  one  fault  in  you. 


IMITATION     OF    THE    MUCH     ADMIRED     DIALOGUE     BE- 
TWEEN HORACE  AND  LYDIA. 

BY  JAMES  HORATIO  nUDGE,  ESQ. 

[From  the  Monthly  Magarine-l 

WHILE,  Lydia,  Iwas  lov'd  b;- tliee. 
No  yoQtb  was  ever  priz'd  like  me  ; 
Soft  round  thy  neck,  I  threw  my  arms. 
And  often  kiss'd  thy  snow-white  charms ; 
More  bless'd  than  e'en  the  I^rthian  king, 
1  sweetly  pass'd  the  hours  of  spring. 
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While  Lydiu  did  thy  bosom  (ire. 
And  did  with  love  thy  l>reasiiD$pire; 
>Vhen  Cbloc*s  charms  were  spuni'd  by  thee, 
A  iid  she  was  uot  preferred  to  me  : 
Attractive  then  was  Lydia's  name. 
More  |>nz*d  than  e*en  the  llian  daoie  I 

HOEACK. 

The  Thracian  girl,  by  gentle  art, 
With  soft'ning  music  rules  my  lieart ; 
Well  vers'd  th'harmonious  harp  to  string. 
Or  in  melodious  strains  to  sing : 
Ah  I  for  my  lov^d,  my  Chloc's  sake. 
The  world  this  instant  I'd  forsake  ! 

LTDIA. 

Catais  too,  my  breast  has  fir'd. 
And  all  my  soul  with  love  inspired  ; 
The  Thurian  youth,  by  magic  art. 
With  wanton  kisses  rules  my  heart : 
For  him,  my  lov*d  Catais*  sake, 
O  !  twice  the  world  1  would  forsake  I 

HORACE. 

But  ah  !  should  Love  once  more  invoke. 
And  bind  us  in  his  brazen  yoke; 
Should  Horace  spurn  his  €hloe*s  charms. 
And  fly  once  more  to  Lydia's  arms  ; 
Should  Love  throw  ope*  his  gates  again. 
Ah !  what  would  say  my  Lydia  then  ? 

LYDIA. 

E'en  though  Catais  should  display. 
More  lustre  than  the  orb  of  day  ; 
And  you,  my  Horace,*  fickle  be. 
Inconstant  as  th' Adriatic  sea ; 
Still  could  I  pass  with  thee  my  life. 
Be  e'er  thy  mistress,  or  thy  wife ! 

BigodSf  February  7,  1808. 

TO  THE  MOON. 

[From  the  Morning  Herald.] 

LUNA,  whilst  o'er  yon  eastern  barrier  mounting. 
With  stately  stej),  and  face  serenely  bright. 
Thou  look'st  as  grate  and  silent  as  if  counting 
The  little  stars  that  stud  the  crown  of  Night. 

•  In  the  original  corike  hvoiry  whidi  is  a  proverbial  expression  for  inconstancy 
of  character,  and  levity  of  disposition ;  in  tins  sense  the  poet  here  seems  to  have 

used  it. 

Thy 


P  0  E  T  R  r. 

Thy  head  rediniiiir  on  a  clouily  pillow. 

Thou  seem'st  to  listtn  to  the  whiH[iennir  frale— 

How  piercing  through  a  ptiidtint  shiide  of  wiIIdw, 
Thy  gtance  punueB  the  sti%amlet  of  the  vale. 

And  now  behind  some  dtiekier  vapour's  awning, 

III  frolic  mood  thou  aeem'st  to  skulk  from  view  : 
Tliiit  thy  full  diarnis,  in  haghten'd  spleRdor  dawning) 

May  strike  the  disuppoiuted  sight  miew. 


II  stupid  Durknose  it  deli|;hts  to  &ee— 
Vo  wonder  that  an  object  of  devotion, 
O  lovely  Wanderer  !  Heathens  reckoii'd  thee. 

ODE  TO  EVENING. 

MlLDEv'niuc,  oh,  arise! 
And  o'er  the  azure  skiee 

Thy  dusky  mantle  spread ; 
Then  'midst  thy  pleaMng  gloom. 
On  some  lone  mould'ring  tomb, 

I'll  pensive  retit  my  head. 
And  thiok  on  all  the  cores,. 
The  sorrows  and  the  iesin. 

The  mad  ambitious  brave ; 
Whilst  Death  with  scornful  ptidp, 
Thdr  folly  to  deride. 

Stands  pointing  at  the  gfavc. 
But  a  few  hours  are  fled. 
Since  golden  Phcebus  shed 

His  lustre  from  on  high  : 
Ev'niiig  succeeds  to  noon. 
Then  fades  away  as  soon. 

And  gloomy  night  is  nigh. 
So  youth's  bright  beams  decay, 
Emit  a  fainter  ray. 

Then  cease  to  yield  their  light ; 
Years  move  with  winged  feet. 
The  circle  is  complete. 

And  Death  leads  on  the  night. 
But  if  religion  warm 
The  soul,  this  night  is  calm. 

Kind  angels  soothe  to  rest ; 
Ht'av'u  bursts  upon  thesight, 
With  endless  glories  bright ; 

And  hiuls  its  ent'riiig  guest. 
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VERSES. 


v 


ON  A  FOUNTAIN  IV  HAMPSHIRE,  WHICH  AFFORDS  A  CONSTANT  SUPPLY 

or  WATER  TO  A  LARGE  FISH-POND. 

[From  the  Morning  Chronicle.] 

"lEW,  gentle  Reader  !  view  in  me, 
Au  emblem  of  true  Charity ; 
Who,  though  my  bounty  I  bestow. 
Am  neither  seen  nor  heard  to  flow — 
Repaid  by  fresh  supplies  from  Ueav*n 
For  every  cup  of  water  -giv'n ! 

LINES 

TRANSLATED   FROM   THE   IRISH. 

■ 

[From  the  Same.] 

SAINT  PATRICK,  as  in  legends  told. 
The  morning  being  very  cold. 
In  order  to  assuage  the  weather, 
Collected  bits  of  ice  together  ; 
Then  gently  breath'd  upon  the  pyre. 
When  eveiy  fragment  blaz'd  on  fire. 
Oh!  if  the  saint  had  been  so  kind 
As  to  have  left  the  gift  behind, 
To  such  a  lovelorn  wretch  as  me. 
Who  daily  struggle  to  be  free;— 
rd  be  content— content  with  part, 
Fd  only  ask  to  thaw  the  heart — 
The  frozen  heart  of  Polly  Roe, 
With  eyes  of  blue — and  breast  of  snow. 

POETICAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  RIVER  LAGAN. 

WRITTEN    DURING   A   FLOOD. 

[From  the  Morning  Herald.] 
«  The  hoarse  rough  verse  should  like  the  torrent  roar,** 
"ARSH  and  discordant.  Lagan  !  is  thy  note. 


H 


And  stern  the  frown  upon  thy  wintry  face  ; 
While  the  fierce  deluge  and  the  storm's  loud  throat 
Expel  thy  Naiads,  and  their  bowers  erase. 

Thy  parent  Hill,  with  looks  of  wild  dismay. 

Beholds  thy  frantic  speed  and  headstrong  force. 

As  thundering  from  its  base  thou  bear'st  away, 
0*erturning  all  that  dare  obstruct  thy  course* 

Dramara 


POETRY. 

Drumara  startles  at  thy  hoUterous  haete— 
Behind  her  hill  Garvaghy  seems  to  shrink^ 

Dromore,  aghast,  surveys  the  watery  waste, 

Like  one  that  trembling  stands  on  ruin's  brink. 

Tlie  fretted  rorka  reBound  beneath  thy  pace. 
As  foaming  thence  the  boiling  torrents  full. 

To  where  Sylvanus  and  the  dryads  grace 
Yon  residence  of  rural  taste.  Gill  Hall. 

Sooth'd  by  the  prospect  of  that  charming  scene. 
Thou  seem'st  awhile  to  check  thy  moody  rage> 

ASEUme  a  milder  look,  a  gentler  mien — 
Such  power  lias  beauty  passion  to  asHuage ! 

But  soon  thy  intermitted  rage  returns, 
As  Donaghcloney  opens  to  thy  view — 

Soon  Maralin  her  flooded  pastures  mourns. 
And  soon  the  nymphs  of  marshy  Moini  too. 

Thy  bloated  form  askance  Kilwarlin  eyes, 
A  mass  uncouth,  mishapen,  and  impure ; 

Maze  next  beholds  thy  progress  with  surprise, 
A[id  Blaris  sitting  on  her  sandy  moor. 

To  lave  fmr  Lisnagarvey's  verdant  feet 

Ttiy  sluggish  current  now  obsequious  bends ; 

And  winding  thcace  through  many  a  fair  retreat. 
In  sullen  grandeur  to  Belfast  descends. 

Here  Ocean's  billows,  iu  their  wide  embrace. 
The  gather'd  tribute  of  thy  strength 

And  thus  diSiis'd  amid  the  trackless  space, 
To  Neptune's  care  thee.  Lagan,  now  we  I 


THE  SAVOYARD'S  RETURN 
[From  the  Morning  Herald.] 

OH  !  yonder  is  the  well-known  spot, 
My  dear,  my  long-lost  native  home  I 
Oh  !  welcome  is  yon  little  cot. 

Where  1  shall  rest,  no  more  to  roam  ! 
Oh  !  I  have  travell'd  far  and  wide. 

O'er  many  a  distant  foreign  land ; 
Each  place,  each  province,  I  have  try'd. 
And  sung  and  danc'd  my  saraband ; 
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But  all  their  charms  could  not  prevail^ 
To  steal  my  heart  from  yonder  vale. 

Of  distant  climes  the  false  report. 

It  lur*d  me  from  my  native  land : 
It  bade  me  rove-— my  sole  support 

My  cymbals  and  my  saral^d. 
The  woody  dell,  the  hanging  rock. 

The  chamois  skipping  o*er  the  heights ; 
The  plain  adom'd  with  many  a  flock. 

And  oh  !  a  thousand  more  delights. 
That  grace  yon  dear  belov'd  retreat. 
Have  backward  won  my  weary  feet. 

Now  safe  return'd,  with  wandering  tir'd. 

No  more  my  little  home  I'll  leave ; 
And  many  a  tale  of  what  transpired, 

Shall  while  away  the  winter's  eve* 
Oh  !  I  have  wander'd  far  and  wide. 

O'er  many  a  distant  foreign  land : 
Each  place,  each  province,  I  have  try'd. 

And  sung  and  danc'd  my  saraband ; 
But  all  their  charms  could  not  prevail. 
To  steal  my  heart  from  yonder  vale* 


AlfXANDER'S  FEAST :  AN  ODE. 

BY   DR.   WOLCOT. 

TIMOTHEUS  now,  in  music  handy. 
Struck  up  a  tune  call'd— ^Drops  of  Brandy  ; 
The  hero  pulls  out  Thai's  to  the  dance : 
Timotheus  now  struck  up  a  reel ; 
The  couple  skipp'd  with  nimble  heel. 
Then  sat  them  down,  and  drank  a  quart  of  Nantz* 

Now  did  the  master  of  the  lyre 
On  dancing  exercise  his  fire. 
He  sung  of  hops  at  court,  and  wakes,  and  fairs ; 
He  sung  of  dancing  dogs,  and  dancing  bears; 
He  prais'd  the  minuet  of  Nan  Catley, 
And  lumps  of  pudding,  and  Moll  Fately  : 
The  kin^  grew  proud,  and  soon  began  to  reeU 
A  hoppmg  inspiration  seiz'd  his  heeL 

Bravh  bravi,  the  soldier  crowd 
In  admiration  cry'd  aloud. 


IW 


POETRY. 

Tlie  Udy  dances  like  n  bold  ThalegtrisT 
And  AleXBiider  hops  like  Monsieur  Vestris. 
Again,  bo  furioUBlj  they  dance  ajig. 
The  lady  lo&t  her  cap,  the  hero  lost  his  wig. 

The  TDotly  mob,  behind,  before, 
Exclaim'd — encore!  encore  1  encoiei 
Proud  of  th'applause,  and  justly  vain, 
Tbaia  made  a  curtsey  low, 
Such  as  court  ladies  make  before  the  queen. 

Alexander  made  a  bow. 
Such  as  the  royal  levee  oft  baa  seen. 
And  then  they  danc'd  the  reel  again. 

Of  vast  applause  the  couple  rain. 

Delighted,  danc'd  the  reel  again  : 

Now  in,  and  now  out. 

They  gkipp'd  it  about. 

As  iho'  they  felt  the  madness  of  the  moon  ; 

Such  was  the  power  of  Hmothy  aud  tune. 

When  the  dub  a  dub,  dub  a  dub  drum, 

111  triumph  behind  e'm  beat — Go  to  bed,  Tom 

And  now  in  thrir  ire, 

Retom'd  from  the  fire. 
In  revenge  for  the  Greeks  that  were  d«ad, 

The  king  and  his  punk 

Got  most  horribly  drunk. 
And  together  went  reeling  to  bed. 
/wi.5,  1606. 


IN   FADPEILIUM. 

[Prom  the  Hontbly  Magasine,! 

SI  cantat  vacuus  coram  latrone  viator, 
Caotandi  aaltem  gaudia  Pauper  liubet : 
Sed  mihi,  cui  vacuo  DUnquam  vidie»i-'  latroncK 

Accidit,  ex  omni  tempore  Cantus  abcst. 
IppolntU,  Hen*,  Sepimber-  8,  1608. 
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THE  OTAHBITAN  MOURNER. 

[Peggy  Stewart  was  the  daughter  of  an  Otaheitan  Chief,  and  married  to 
one  of  the  Mutineers  of  the  Bounty.  On  Stewart's  bdng  seized  and 
carried  away  in  the  Pandora  Frigate,  Pegsy  fell  into  a  rapid  decay^ 
and  in  two  months  died  of  a  broken  heart,  leaving  aa  infant  daughter^ 
who  is  still  living.] 

[From  the  same.] 

FROM  the  isle  of  the  distant  ocean 
My  white  love  came  to  me ; 
I  led  the  weary  stranger 

Beneath  the  spreading  tree. 
With  white  and  yellow  blossoms 

I  strew*d  his  pillow  there; 
And  watcVd  his  bosom's  heaving. 
So  gentle  and  so  fair. 

Before  I  knew  his  language. 

Or  he  could  talk  in  mine. 
We  vow'd  to  love  each  other. 

And  never  to  resign. 

0  then  'twas  lovely  watching 
The  sparkling  of  his  eyes ; 

And  learn  the  white  man's  greeting) 
And  answer  all  his  sighs. 

1  taught  my  constant  white  love 
To  play  upon  the  wave, 

To  turn  the  storm  to  pleasure. 

And  the  curling  surge  to  brave. 
How  pleasant  was  our  sporting. 

Like  dolphins  on  the  tide ; 
To  dive  beneath  the  billow. 

Or  the  rolling  surf  to  ride. 

To  summer  groves  I  led  him, 

Where  fruit  hangs  in  the  sun 
We  linger'd  by  the  fountains. 

That  murmur  as  they  run. 
By  the  verdant  islands  sailing. 

Where  the  crested  sea-birds  go ; 
We  heard  the  dash  of  the  distant  spray. 
And  saw  through  the  deeps  the  sunbeams  playv 

In  the  coral  bow'rs  below. 

And  when  my  lover,  weary. 

To  our  woodland  couch  would  creep> 
I  sang  Ihe  song  that  ple^'d  him. 

And  crown'd  his  lids  with  sleep. 

My 


POETRY. 

Hj  kindred  much  «rould  wonder, 
l^e  white  man's  love  to  see ; 

And  Otaheitaa  maidens 
Would  often  envy  me. 

Yet  when  my  white  love's  forehead 

Would  laddeu  with  despair, 
]  knew  not  why  the  cold  drops 

Should  Btart  and  quiver  there. 
1  knew  not  why  in  slumber 

Hia  heart  should  tremble  so ; 
Or  lock'd  in  love's  embraces. 

How  doubt  and  fear  could  grow. 

'Till  o'er  the  bounding  billow 

The  angry  chieftains  came  ; 
They  seiz'd  my  wretched  lover. 

They  mock'd  my  anguish'd  claim. 
In  iron  bands  then  bound  him, 

I  flew  his  fate  to  share ; 
They  tore  him  fix)m  my  clasping. 

And  threw  me  to  desp^r. 

Are  white  men  unrelenting. 

So  far  to  cross  the  sea ; 
Their  chieftain's  wrongs  revenging, 

To  tear  my  love  from  me  ? 
Are  Otaheitan  bosoms 

No  refuge  for  the  brave ; 
Can  exile  nor  repentance 

A  wretched  lover  save  ? 

No  more  the  Heiva's  dancing. 

My  mournful  steps  will  suit ; 
As  when  to  the  torch-light  glancing^ 

And  beating  to  the  flute. 
No  more  my  braided  tresses 

With  smiling  fiow'rs  shall  bloom ; 
Nor  blossom  rich  in  beauty 

Shall  lend  its  sweet  perfun 

All  by  the  sounding  ocean 

I  Bit  me  down  and  mourn. 
In  hopes  his  chiefs  may  pardon  him. 

And  speed  my  love's  return. 
Can  he  forget  his  Peggj', 

That  sooth'd  his  cares  to  re»t  ? 
Can  he  forget  the  baby, 

Tb<t  amilei  upon  her  breut  f 
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I  wish  the  fearful  waraioji^ 

"WouM  bind  my  woes  in  sleep  \ 
And  I  were  a  little  bird  t^  chase 

Mv  lover  o'er  the  deep  I 
Or  if  my  wounded  spirit 

la  the  death-canoe  woaid  rove^ 
rd  bribe  the  wind  and  pitying  ware. 

To  speed  me  to  my  lore ! 
Birmingham.  P.  M.  J. 


\  ■v. 


THE  IMMORTAL  MEMORY  AND  THE  GLORIOUS  CAUSE. 


Humam  nihil  alienum.— Tea. 


IF  genVous  Fox  was  living  now. 
To  aee  the  fearless  sons  of  Spain 
With  all  his  native  ardonr  glow, 
To  vindicate  their  rights  again— 

What  anxious  hi^pes  I  what  fervent  sigba ! 

Would  warm  lus  sympathizing  soul! 
What  dubious  pain  !  what  trembling  joys ! 

Would  yield  by  turns— by  turns  controul ! 

What  pain !— for  every  Spaniard  brave. 
Who  nobly  fought  and  greatly  fell : 

What  joy  !— that  they  had  dy*d  to  save 
The  liberty  he  lov*d  so  well. 

But  how  would  nature's  child  rejoice 

When  Victory,  in  laurels  gay. 
Sang  in  her  trumpet  tones,  tne  v<Hce 

Of  Saragossa's  splendid  day  ! 

Then,  Spaniards  !  join  in  England's  tears. 
And  consecrate,  to  dust  consign'd. 

The  Head — that  ruPd  our  hopes  and  fears ; 
The  Heart — ^that  felt  for  human  kind. 

€k>ne  is  that  gentle,  generous  soul. 
That  long'd  to  see  all  Europe  free ; 

And  would  have  spread  from  pole  to  pole 
His  country's  bliss  and  liberty. 

That  Peace,  his  milder  spirit  lovM, 
He  woo'd  to  come  and  bless  ns  here ; 

But  when  he  unavailing  prov'd. 
He  fled  to  Heav'n,  and  found  her  there. 


POETRY.  ffl 

Then,  Spaniards  !  join,  with  England  weep, 

The  Patriot  pure,  the  Freeman  brave, 
Where  eenliis,  worth,  and  nisdoni  sleepi 

Within  their  Fox's  hallow'd  grave. — Akorym. 


(Mr.  Crabbe,  it  seems,  has,  araon^  hia  flock,  a  set  of  Smugglers,  who 
inhabit  what  is  calli^  the  Street  in  his  village.  Of  this  profligate  aad 
disorderly  circle  the  following  is  a  descrijition.} 

HERE,  in  cabal,  a  disputatioas  crew, 
Each  evening  meet ;  the  aot,  the  cheat,  the  shrew; 
Riots  are  nightly  heard, — the  cnrse,  the  cries 
Of  beaten  wife,  perverse  in  her  replies ; 
While  shrieking  children  hold  each  threat'iiing  hand, 
And  sometimes  life  and  sometimes  food  demand  : 
Boys  in  their  first  stol'n  rags,  to  awear  beghi. 
And  girls,  who  know  not  sex,  are  skill'd  m  gin : 
Snurers  and  smugglers  here  their  gains  divide. 
Ensnaring  females  here  their  victims  hide : 
And  here  is  one,  the  sybil  of  the  row. 
Who  knows  alt  secret)},  or  affects  to  know. 

Between  the  rtJad-way  and  the  walls,  offence 
Invades  ftll  eyes  and  strikes  on  every  sense ; 
There  lie,  obscene,  at  every  open  door. 
Heaps  from  the  hearth  and  sweepings  from  the  floor. 

There  hungry  dogs  from  hungry  children  steal ; 
There  pigs  and  chickens  quarrel  for  a  meal ; 
There  dropgy'd  infants  wail  without  redress. 
And  all  is  want  and  woe  and  wretchedness. 

See  1  on  the  floor,  what  frowzy  patches  rest ! 
What  nauseouafragmentsonyonfractur'd  chest  t 
What  downy-dust  beneath  yon  window  seat ! 
And  round  these  posts  that  serve  this  bed  for  feet ; 
This  bed  where  all  those  tatter'd  garments  lie. 
Worn  by  each  sex,  and  now  perforce  thrown  by. 

See  !  as  we  gaie,  an  intant  lifts  its  head. 
Left  by  neglect,  and  burrow'd  in  the  bed ; 
The  mother-gOBsip  has  the  love  supprest. 
An  infant's  cry  once  waken'd  in  her  breast,  &c.  Sec. 

Here  are  no  wheels  for  either  wool  or  flax. 
But  packs  of  cards— made  up  of  sundry  packs : 
There  are  no  books,  but  balhuls  on  the  wall, 
Areeomeabusive,  and  indecent  all ; 
Pistols  are  here,  unpair'd  ;  with  nets  and  hookf. 
Of  every  kind,  for  rivers,  ponds,  and  brooks; 
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An  ample  flask  that  nightly  roven  fill. 
With  recent  poison  from  the  Dutchman's  still ; 
A  box  of  tools  with  wires  of  various  size. 
Frocks,  wigs,  or  hats,  for  night  or  day  disguise. 
And  bludgeons  stout  to  gain  or  guard  a  prize« 

To  every  house  belongs  a  space  of  ground. 
Of  equal  size,  once  fenc*d  with  paling  round ; 
That  paling  now  by  slothful  waste  destroy'd. 
Dead  gorse  and  stumps  of  elder  fill  the  void  ; 
Save  in  the  centre-spot  whose  walls  of  clay. 
Hide  sots  and  striplings  at  their  drink  and  play  ; 
TVithin,  a  board,  beneath  a  tiVd  retreat. 
Allures  the  bubble  and  maintains  the  cheat ; 
Where  heavy  ale  in  spots  like  varnish  shows, 
Where  chalky  tallies  yet  remain  in  rows  ; 
Black  pipes  and  broken  jugs  the  seats  defile. 
The  walls  and  windows,  rhymes  and  reck'nings  vile; 
Prints  of  the  meanest  kind  disgrace  the  door. 
And  cards  in  curses  torn,  lie  fragments  on  the  floor. 

Here  his  poor  bird,  th*  inhuman  cocker  brings^ 
Arms  his  hard  heel,  and  clips  his  golden  wings; 
With  spicy  food,  th'  impatient  spirit  feeds. 
And  shouts  and  curses  as  the  battle  bleeds : 
Struck  through  the  brain,  deprived  of  both  his  eyes. 
The  vanquished  bird  must  combat  till  he  dies  ; 
Must  faintly  peck  at  his  victorious  foe. 
And  reel  and  stagger  at  each  feeble  blow  ; 
When  fall'n,  the  savage  erasps  his  dabbled  plumes^ 
His  blood -stain*d  arms,  lor  other  deaths  assumes  ; 
Aod  damns  the  craven-fowl,  that  lost  his  stake^ 
And  only  bled  and  perish'd  for  his  sake. 

A  FORCED  MARRIAGE. 
[From  the  Same.]   ** 

NEXT  at  oar  altar  stood  a  luckless  pair. 
Brought  by  strong  passions  and  a  warrant  there  ; 
By  long  rent  cloak,  hung  loosely,  strove  the  bride^ 
From  ev'ry  eye,  what  all  perceiv'd,  to  hide ; 
While  the  boy-bridegroom,  shuffling  in  his  pace, 
TSow  hid  awhile,  and  then  expos'd  his  face ; 
As  shame  alternately  with  anger  strove. 
The  brain,  confus'd  with  muddy  ale,  to  move ; 
In  haste  and  stammering  he  perform'd  his  part. 
And  look*d  the  rage  that  rankled  in  his  heau; 
(So  vill  each  lover  inly  curse  his  fate. 
Too  soon  made  happy,  and  mad^  wise  too  late ;)— 

Imw 
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I  iair  his  featureg  take  a  savaee  gloom, 

And  dteply  threaten  for  the  days  to  come  ; 

Lon  spiike  the  lass,  and  lisp'd  anrl  miac'd  the  while  ; 

Look'd  oil  the  lad,  and  fuintly  try'd  to  smile  ; 

With  soft'ned  speech  and  humbled  tone  she  strove 

To  stir  the  emberB  of  departed  love  ; 

While  he  a  tyrant,  frowning  nalk'd  before. 

Felt  the  poor  purse,  and  sought  the  public  door ; 

She  Badly  following'  in  submiseion  went. 

And  saw  the  final  shilling  foully  spent. 

Then  to  her  father's  hut  the  pair  withdrew. 

And  bade  to  love  and  comfort  loug  adieu  !^ 


[^From  the  Same.] 

NOW,  through  the  lane,  up  hill,  and  cross  the 
(Seen  but  by  few  and  blushing  to  be  seen — 
Dejected,  thoughtful,  anxious,  and  afraid,] 
Led  by  the  lover,  nalk'd  the  silent  muid : 
Slow  through  the  meadows  rov'd  they,  many  a  mile 
Toy'd  by  each  bank,  and  trifled  ut  each  stile  ; 
Where  as  he  painted  every  blissful  view, 
And  highly  colour'd  what  he  strongly  drew. 
The  pensive  damsel,  prone  to  tender  fears, 
Dimm'd  the  false  prospect  with  prophetic  tears: 
Thus  puss'd  th'  allotted  hours,  till  lingering  late. 
The  lover  loiter'd  at  the  master's  gate; 
There  he  pronounc'd  adieu !  and  yet  would  stay. 
Till  chidden — sooth'd — entreated — forc'd  away  ; 


luld  of  coldness,  though  indulg'd. 
And  oft  retire  and  oft  return  again  ; 
For  he  would  proof  of  plighted  kindness  en 

That  she  resented  first,  and  then  forgave. 
And  to  his  grief  and  penance  yielded  more. 
Than  liis  presumption  had  requir'd  before. 


.plai, 


[From  the  Same.] 

LO  1  now  with  red  rent  cloak  and  bonnet  black, 
And  torn  green  grown,   loose  hanging  at  her  back, 
One  who  an  infant  in  ner  arm  sustains. 
And  seems  in  patience,  striving  with  her  pains; 
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Pinch*d  are  her  looks,  as  one  who  pines  for  bread. 
Whose  cares  are  growing,  and  whose  Dopes  are  fled  ; 
Pale  her  parch'd  lips,  her  heavy  eyes  sank  low. 
And  tears  unnoticed  from  their  channels  flow  ; 
Serene  her  manner,  till  some  sudden  pun, 
Frets  the  meek  soul,  and  then  she's  calm  again  ;— 
Her  broken  pitcher  to  the  pool  she  takes. 
And  every  step  with  cautious  terror  makes ; 
For  not  alone  that  infant  in  her  arms. 
But  nearer  cause,  maternal  fear  alarms ; 
With  water  burthen'd|  then  she  picks  her  way. 
Slowly  and  cautious  in  the  clinging  clay ; 
Till  in  mid-green  she  trusts  a  place  unsound. 
And  deeply  plunges  in  th'  adhesive  ground  ; 
From  whence  her  slender  foot  with  pain  she  takes,  &:c. 

And  now  her  path,  but  not  her  peace  she  gains. 
Safe  from  her  task,  but  shivering  with  her  pains  ;— « 
Her  home  she  reache»,  open  leaves  the  door. 
And  placing  first  her  infant  on  the  floor, 
She  bares  her  bosom  to  the  wind,  and  sits. 
And  sobbing  struggles  with  the  rising  fits ; 
In  vain^-they  come— she  feels  th'  innatinjg  grief. 
That  shuts  the  swelling  bosom  from  relief ; 
That  speaks  in  feeble  cries  a  soul  distrest. 
Or  the  sad  laugh  that  cannot  be  represt ; 
The  neighbour*raatron  leaves  her  wheel,  and  flies 
With  all  the  aid  her  poverty  supplies ; 
Unfee*d,  the  calls  of  nature  she  obeys. 
Not  led  by  profit,  nor  allur'd  by  praise; 
And  waiting  long,  till  these  contentions  cease. 
She  speaks  of  comfort,  and  departs  in  peace. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  BOOKS, 


A  History  of  the  Early  Part  oftht 
Reign  of  James  the  Second ; 
with  an  inlroduciory  Chapter, 
By  the  Right  Hon.  Charier 
James  Fox.  To  which  is  added 
an  Appendix. 

IT  was  predicted,  by  not  &  few, 
that  the  general  CGtiraate  tliat 
bad  been  formed  of  Mr.  Vo%'&  ta- 
lents would  not  be  heightened, 
but  lowered  by  this  putnicutioo. 
Their  predictioos  have  been  veri- 
fied. It  is  iropoBsible  that  the 
warmest  admirers  of  Mr.  Fox  can 
claas  the  work  before  lu  with  those 
of  Voltaire,  Hume,  and  Robertson: 
norwasit  at  all  reasonable  toexpect 
that  it  should.  It  is  not  even  to  be 
classed  among  those  of  the  second 
rate  or  middling  historians.  Men 
of  enlarged  minds  and  philosophi- 
cal views,  such  as  Tacitus  among 
the  antients,  and  Hume  and  Vol- 
taire among  the  modems,  raise  their 
voices  to  all  times  and  countries, 
and  while  they  walk  over  the  ele- 
vated ground*  of  great  and  intcf- 
esLing  events,  contemplate  still  hu- 
man nature,  placed  in  various  situa- 
tions, and  teach  us  to  know  our- 
selves by  a  development  of  the  pas- 
sions and  conduct  of  others ;  glanc- 
ing now  and  then    at   characters 


and  events  widely  diflerent  in 
spectof  place  and  timt:,aDd brought  i 
together    by    various  association*/ J 
of  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  learned  ■ 
and  philosophical  historian.     FinevI 
instances  of  such  combinations  we  f 
have  in  the  learned  and  ingenious, 
themiserablypcriantic.and  affected 
Mr.  Gibbon.     Mr.  Fox  does  not 
address  his  work  to  all  ages ;  to  the 
wide  theatre  of  the  world ;  but  to 
his  couoifymcn  only,     Heappeara 
very  much,  indeed  chiefly,  in  the 
character  of  a  critic,  or  political 
controversialist.     And  his  style  i* 
languid,  vapid,  and  in  not  a  few 
instances,  even  ungrammatical — yet 
his  book    completely  answers  the 
expectations  of  those  who  formed  s 
just  estimate  of  Mr.  Fox's  charac- 
ter.    Though  he  was  not  a  philo- 
sopiicr,  nor  yet  a  man  of  profound 
learning,  he  appears  to  have  been  a 
good    Latin    and   Greek   scholar. 
And  he  possessed,  in  a  degree  that 
did  honour  to  human  nature,    ' 
amiable  virtues  of  the  heart,  as 
as  the  most  splendid  powers  of  rea-^J 
sooiog,  strengthened  by  long  ex- '  1 
ercise  in  public  debate.     We  re-i 
peat  now,  what  we  have  said  on  s 
former  occasion — "  His  unrivalled 
talents  were    universally  acknow- 
ledged: but   there  still  lurked  in 
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many  breasts  somewhat  of  a  suspi- 
cion, that  his  political  firmness  and 
intefffity  was  not  inflexible.  The 
sensibility  of  his  heart,  the  unas- 
suming afiability  and  the  sublime 
simplicity  of  his  manners,  the  stea- 
diness and  warmth  of  his  friendship, 
the  soundness  of  his  political  prin- 
ciples, and  the  general  consistency 
of  his  political  conduct,  which  even 
the  heavy  weight  of  his  India  Bill  did 
not  counterbalance,  in  the  process 
of  time,  though  that  not  very  short, 
produced  an  almost  universal  con- 
viction, that  Charles  Fox  was  not 
only  endowed  with  the  most  brilliant 
parts,  but  was  an  honest  and  good, 
as  well  as  a  great  man.''*  It  is 
sufficient  commendation  of  the  pre- 
sent volume  to  say,  that  though  it 
is  not  distinguished  by  the  features 
expected  by  what  we  may  call  the 
fanatical  admirers  of  Mr.  Fox,  it  is 
vet  such  a  production  as  was  to  be 
looked  for  at  the  hands  of  such  a 
character  as  has  just  been  described. 
It  breathes  throughout  the  most  hu- 
mane sympathy,  the  most  melting 
tenderness,  and  purest  candour  of 
disposition,  and  inculcates  thesound 
and  salutary  maxims  or  fundamen- 
tal laws  of  our  political  and  civil 
constitution.  It  is  in  some  mea- 
sure, as  it  is,  and  would  have  been 
more  so,  if  carried  on  and  finished, 
an  exhibition  or  display  of  con- 
stitutional principles  founded  on 
historical  facts. 

Prefixed  to  Mr.  Fox's  composi- 
tion is  a  preface  by  lord  Holland, 
which  not  only  gives  a  satisfactory 
account  of  the  progress  of  the 
work,  but  some  glimpses  also  of 
the  character  and  opinions  of  its 
author.  Lord  Holland  has  not 
been  able  to  ascertain  at  what  pe- 
iriod  Mr.  Fox  first  formed  the  de- 


sign of  writing  a  history ;  but  from 
the  year  1797»  when  he  ceased  to 
give  a  regular  attendance  in  Parlia- 
ment, he  was  almost  entirely  occu- 
pied with  literary  schemes  and  avo- 
cations. 

Lord  Holland  thinks  it  necessary 
to  observe,  that  Mr.  Fox  **  had 
formed  his  plan  so  exclusively  on  the 
model  of  ancient  writers,  that  he 
not  only  felt  some  repugnance  to 
the  modern  practice  of  notes,  but 
thought  that  all  which  an  histo- 
rian wished  to  say,  should  be  intro- 
duced as  part  of  a  continued  nar- 
ration, and  never  assume  the  ap* 
pearance  of  a  digression,  much  less 
of  a  dissertation  annexed  to  it. 
From  the  period  therefore  that  he 
closed  his  Introductory  Chapter, 
he  defined  his  duty  as  an  author, 
to  consist  in  recounting  the  facts  as 
they  arose,  or  in  his  simple  and 
forcible  language,  in  telling  the 
story  of  those  times***  A  conversa- 
tion which  passed  on  the  subject 
of  the  literature  of  the  age  of  James 
the  Second,  proves  his  rieid  adhe- 
rence to  these  ideas,  and  perhaps 
the  substance  of  it  may  serve  to 
illustrate  and  explain  them.  In 
speaking  of  the  writers  of  that  pe- 
riod, he  lamented  that  he  had  not 
devised  a  method  of  interweaving 
any  account  of  them  or  their 
works,  much  less  any  criticism  on 
their  style,  into  his  history.  On 
my  suggesting  the  example  of  Hume 
and  Voltaire,  who  had  discussed 
such  topics  at  some  length,  either 
at  the  end  of  each  reign,  or  in  a 
separate  chapter,  he  observed,  with 
much  commendation  of  their  exe* 
cution  of  it,  that  such  a  contrivance 
might  be  a  good  mode  of  writing 
critical  essays,  but  that  it  was,  in 
his  opinion,  incompatible  with  the 

nature 
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nature  of  his  undertakings  which,  contemplating  the  state  in  almott 

if  it   ceased  to   be   a   narrative,  every    variety    of  circumstances. 

ceased  to  be  a  history.  Religious  dispute,  political  contest 

But  the  political  events  are  not  in  all  its  forms  and  degrees,  from 

the  only  events  that  are  recorded  the  honest  exertions  of  party,  and 

even    in    antient    history.      How  the  corrupt  intrigues  of  faction,  to 

great  the  variety  of  matter  in  Hero-  violence  and  civil  war ;  despotism, 

dotus,  the  best  of  historians !    And  first  in  the  person  of  an  usurper, 

in  our  times,  when  it  is  admitted  and  afterwards  in  that  of  an  here- 

that  even  political  events  cannot  be  ditary  king ;  the  most  memorable 

fully  understood,  or  accounted  for  and  salutary  improvements  in  the 

without  attention   to   the  vicissi-  laws,  the  most  abandoned  adminii- 

tudes  in  public  opinion  and  public  tration  of  them ;  in  fine,  whatever 

spirit,  to  the  preceding  or  concomi-  can  happen  to  a  nation,  whether  of 

tant  changes  in  manners,  ways  of  glorious  or  calamitous,  makes   a 

thinking,  and  general  pursuits,  it  is  part  of  this  astonishing  and  instruo* 

not  a  little  astonishing  that   Mr.  tivc  picture." 

Fox  should  propose  or  design  to  In    taking    a    more    particular 

cramp  himself  by  any  such  narrow  view  .  of   this   period,   Mr.    Fox, 

and  erroneous  law  of  composition !  among  a  variety  of  excellent  ob- 

We  say  design  to  cramp  himself;  servations,   remarks  that—*'  The 

but  in  fact  he  has  not  done  it.    On  reign  of  Charles  II.  forms  one  of 

the  contrary,  he  is  remarkably  full  the  most  singular,  as  well  as  of  the 

of  argument  and  reflection,  and  the  most  important  periods  of  history* 

examination  of  evidence  on  subjects  It  is  the  sra  of  good  laws  and  bad 

of  no  moment,  and  what  Ammianus  government.    The  abolition  of  the 

Marccllinus,    in     our    quotation  Court  of  Wards,  the  repeal  of  the 

above,    calls    humilium    minutias  Writ  De   Heretico   Comburendo, 

causarum,  the  Triennial  Parliament  Bill,  the 

In  the  introductory  chapter  Mr.  establishment  of  the  rights  of  the 

Fox  sets   out  with  noticing,   that  House  of  Commons  in  regard  to 

there  arc  certain   periods   in   the  impeachment,  the  expiration  of  the 

history  of  every  country  at  which  License  Act,  and  above   all,    the 

the  mind  naturally  pauses  to  medi-  glorious  statute  of  Habeas  Corpus, 

tatc  upon,  and  consider  them  with  have  therefore  induced  a  modem 

reference,  not  only  to  their  imme-  writer  of  great  eminence  to  fix  the 

diate  effects,  but  their  more  remote  year  1679  as  the  period  at  which 

consequences.     The  first  of  these  our  constitution  had  arrived  at  its 

periods,  noticed  by  Mr.  Fox,  ex-  greatest  theoretical  perfection  ;  but 

tends  from  the  accession  of  Henry  he  owns,  in  a  short  note  upon  the 

VII.  to  the  year  1588.    The  se-  passage  alluded  to,  that  the  times 

cond  period  from  1588  to   1640;  immediately  following  were  times 

a  period  of  almost  uninterrupted  of  great  practical  oppression.  What 

tranquillity,  peace,  and  general  im-  afield   for   meditation   does   this 

provement :  and  a   third    period,  short  observation  from  such  a  man, 

between  the  year   1640  and   the  furnish !     What  reflections  does  it 

''  death    of  Charles   II.;   during  not  suggest  to  a  thinking  mind, 

which  we  have  an  opportunity  of  upon  the  inefficacy  of  human  laws, 

and 
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•nd  the  imperfection  of  human  whole  power  had  arisen  from  his 
constitutions !  We  are  called  from  zeal  in  their  senrice,  and  the  farour 
the  contemplation  of  the  progress  and  confidence  with  which  they  bad 
of  our  constitution,  and  our  atten-  rewarded  him,  and  not  perhaps  very 
tion  fixed  with  the  most  minute  creditable  to  the  nation^  ot  which 
accuracy  to  a  particular  point,  many  had  applauded,  more  had 
when  it  is  said  to  have  risen  to  its  supported,  and  almost  all  had  ac- 
utmost  perfection.  Here  we  are  quiesced  in  the  act,  is  not  certainly 
then  at  the  best  moment  of  the  to  be  imputed  as  a  crime  to  the 
best  constitution  that  ever  human  king,  or  to  those  of  his  advisers 
wisdom  framed.  What  follows  ?  A  who  were  of  the  cavalier  party. 
time  of  oppression  and  misery,  not  The  passion  of  revenge,  thoueh 
arising  from  external  or  accidental  properly  condemned  both  by  phi* 
causes,  such  as  war,  pestilence,  or  losophy  and  religion,  yet  when  it 
famine,  nor  even  from  any  such  is  excited  by  injurious  treatment  of 
alteration  of  the  laws  as  might  be  persons  justly  dear  to  us,  is  among 
supposed  to  impair  this  boasted  the  most  excusable  of  human  frail- 
perfection,  but  from  a  corrupt  and  ties ;  and  if  Charles,  in  his  general 
wicked  administration,  which  all  conduct,  had  shown  stronger  feel- 
the  so  much  admired  checks  of  the  ings  of  gratitude  for  services  per- 
constitution  were  not  able  to  pre-  formed  to  his  father,  his  character, 
vent.  How  vain  then,  how  idle,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  would  he  ra- 
how  presumptuous,  is  the  opinion,  ther  raised  than  lowered  by  this 
that  laws  can  do  every  thing !  and  example  of  severity  against  toe  re- 
how  weak  and  pernicious  the  max-  gicides.  Clarendon  is  said  to  have 
im  founded  upon  it,  that  measures,  been  privy  to  the  king's  receiving 
not  men,  are  to  be  attended  to  !  money  from  Lewis  XIV. :  but 
<<  The  first  years  of  this  reign,  what  proofs  exist  of  this  charge, 
under  the  administration  of  South-  (for  a  heavy  charge  it  is,)  I  know 
ampton  and  Clarendon,  form  by  not.  Southampton  was  one  of  the 
far  the  least  exceptionable  part  of  very  few  of  the  royalist  party  who 
it,  and  even  in  this  period,  the  preserved  any  just  regard  for  the 
executions  of  Argyle  and  Vane,  liberties  of  the  people,  and  the 
and  the  whole  conduct  of  the  go-  disgust  which  a  person  possessed  of 
vernment  with  respect  to  church  such  sentiments  must  unavoidably 
matters,  both  in  England  and  in  feel,  is  said  to  have  determined  him 
Scotland,  were  gross  instances  of  to  quit  the  king's  service,  and  to 
tyranny.  With  respect  to  the  exe-  retire  altogether  from  public  affiurs. 
cution  of  those  who  were  accused  Whether  he  would  have  acted  upon 
of  having  been  more  immediately  this  determination,  his  death,  which 
concerned  in  the  king's  death,  that  happened  in  the  year  sixteen  hun- 
of  Scrope,  who  had  come  in  upon  dred  and  sixty-seven,  prevents  us 
the  proclamation,  and  of  the  mili-  now  from  ascertaining, 
tary  officers  who  had  attended  the  <'  After  the  fall  of  Clarendon, 
trial,  was  a  violation  of  every  prin-  which  soon  followed,  the  king  en- 
ciple  of  law  and  justice.  But  the  tered  into  that  career  of  misgovern* 
fate  of  the  others,  though  highly  ment,  which,  that  he  was  able  to 
dishonourable    to    Monk,    whose  pursue  it  to  its  end,  is  a  disgrace  tb 
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the  history  of  our  country.     If 
any  thing  can  add  to  our  disgust  at 
the  meanness  with  which  he  soli- 
cited a  dependence  upon   Lewis 
XIV.,   it  is  the  hypocritical  pre- 
tence upon  which  he  was  continu- 
ally pressing  that  monarch.    After 
having  passed  a  law,    making   it 
penal  to  affirm,  Twhat  was  true,) 
that  he  was  a  papist,  he  pretended, 
(which  was  certainly  not  true),  to 
be  a  zealous  and  bigoted  papist; 
and  the  uneasiness  of  his  conscience 
at  so  long  delaying  a  public  avowal 
of  his  conversion,  was  more  than 
once  urged  by  him,  as  an  argument 
to  increase  the  pension,  and  to  ac- 
celerate the  assistance  he  was  to 
receive  from  France.*    In  a  later 
period  of  his  reign,  when  his  in- 
terest, as  he  thought,  lay  the  other 
way,  that  he  might  at  once  conti- 
nue to  earn  his  wages,  and  yet  put 
off  a  public  conversion,  he  stated 
some  scruples,  contracted,no  doubt, 
by  his  affection  to  the  protestant 
churches,  in  relation  to  the  popish 
mode  of  giving  the  sacrament ;  and 
pretended  a  wish,  that  the  pope 
might  be  induced  by  Lewis,    to 
consider  of  some  alterations  in  that 
respect,  to  enable  him  to  reconcile 
himself  to  the  Rotnan  church  with 
a  clear  and  pure  conscience."t 

<<  The  interval  from  the  separate 
peace  between  England  and  the 
United  Provinces,  to  the  peace  of 
Nimeguen,  was  chiefly  employed 
by  Charles  in  attempts  to  obtain 
money  from  France  and  other  fo- 
reign powers,  in  which  he  was 
sometimes  more,  sometimes  less 
successful ;  and  in  various  fi^se 
professions,  promises,  and  other 
devices  to  deceive  his  parliament 


and  his  people,   in  which  he  uni- 
formly failed.    Though  neither  the 
nature  and  extent  of  his  connection 
with  France,  nor  his  design  of  in- 
troducing  popery  into   England, 
were  known  at  that  time,  as  thej 
now  are,  yet  there  were  not  want- 
ing many  indications  of  the  king'it 
disposition,  and  of  the  general  ten- 
dency of  his  designs.    Reasonable 
persons  apprehended  that  the  sup- 
plies askea  were  intended  to   be 
used,  not  for  the  specious  purpose 
of  maintaining  the  balance  of  Eu- 
rope, but  for  that  of  subduing  the 
parliament  and  people  who  should 
give  them ;  and  the  great  antipathy 
of  the  bulk  of  the  nation  to  popery 
caused  many  to  be  both  more  clear- 
sighted in  discovering,  and  more 
resolute  in  resisting  the  designs  of 
the  court,   than  they  would  pro* 
bably  have  shown  themselves,  if 
civil  liberty  alone  had  been  con- 
cerned/' 


<<  In  an  early  period  of  the 
king's  difficulties,  sir  William  Tem- 
ple, whose  life  and  character  is  a 
refutation  of  the  vulgar  notion  thai 
philosophy  and  practical  good  sense 
in  business  are  incompatible  attain- 
ments, recommended  to  him  the 
plan  of  governing  by  a  council, 
which  was  to  consist  in  great  part 
of  the  most  popular  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  in'iKe  kingdom.  Such 
persons  being  the  natural,  as  well 
as  the  safest,  mediators  behieen 
princes  and  discontented  subjects, 
this  seems  to  have  been  the  best 
possible  expedient.  Hume  says  it 
was  found  too  feeble  a  remedy; 
but  he  does  not  take  notice  that  it 
was  never  in  fact  tried,  inasmuch 
as,  not  only  the  king's  confidence 
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withheld  from  the  most  consi- 
derable members  of  the  council,  but 
that  even  the  roost  important  deter- 
minations were  taken  without  con- 
sulting the  council  itself.  Nor  can 
there  be  a  doubt  but  the  king's 
views,  in  adopting  Temple's  ad- 
vice, were  totally  different  from 
those  of  the  adviser,  whose  only 
error  in  this  transaction  seems  to 
have  consisted  in  recommending  a 
plan,  wherein  confidence  and  fair 
dealing  were  of  necessity  to  be 
principal  ingredients,  to  a  prince 
whom  he  well  knew  to  be  incapa- 
ble of  either.  Accordingly,  having 
appointed  the  council  in  April, 
with  a  promise  of  being  governed 
in  important  matters  by  their  ad- 
vice, he  in  July  dissolved  one  par- 
liament without  their  concurrence, 
and  in  October,  forbade  them  even 
to  give  their  opinions  upon  the 
propriety  of  a  resolution  which  he 
had  taken  of  proroguing  another. 
From  that  time  he  probably  con- 
sidered the  council  to  be,  as  it  was, 
virtually  dissolved ;  and  it  was  not 
long  before  means  presented  them- 
selves to  him,  better  adapted,  in 
his  estimation,  even  to  his  imme- 
diate objects,  and  certainly  more 
suitable  to  his  general  designs.  The 
union  between  the  court  and  the 
church  party,  which  had  been  so 
closely  cemented  by  their  success- 
ful resistance  to  the  Exclusion  Bill, 
and  its  authors,  had  at  length  ac- 
quired such  a  degree  of  strength 
and  consistency,  tiiat  the  king  ven- 
tured first  to  appoint  Oxford,  in- 
stead of  London,  for  the  meeting 
of  parliament;  and  then,  having 
secured  to  himself  a  good  pension 
from  France,  to  dissolve  the  par- 
liament there  met,  with  a  full  re- 


solution never  to  call  another :  to 
which   resolution,    indeed,    Lewis 
had  bound  him«  as  one  of  the  con* 
ditions  on  which  he  was  to  receive 
his  stipend.*  No  measure  was  ever 
attended  with  more  complete  suc- 
cess. The  most  flattering  addresses 
poured    in  froni   all  parts  of  the 
kingdom ;  divine  right,  and  indis- 
criminate  obedience,    were  every 
where  the  favourite  doctrines ;  and 
men  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other 
who  should  have  the  honour  of  the 
greatest  share  in  the  glorious  work 
of  slavery,  by  securing  to  the  king, 
for  the  present,  and,  after  him,  to 
the  duke,  absolute  and  uncontroll- 
able  power.    They    who,    either 
because  Charles  had  been  called  a 
forgiving  prince  by  his  flatterers, 
( upon  what  ground  I  could  never 
discover),  or  from  some  supposed 
connection  between  indolence  and 
good  nature,  had  deceived  them- 
selves into  a  hope,  that  his  tjrranny 
would  be  of  the  milder  sort,  found 
themselves  much    disappointed  in 
their  expectations. 

The  whole  history  of  the  re- 
maining part  of  his  reign  exhibits 
an  uninterrupted  series  of  attacks 
upon  the  liberty,  property,  and 
lives  of  his  subjects.  The  charac* 
ter  of  the  government  appeared 
first,  and  with  the  most  marked 
and  prominent  features,  in  Scot- 
land. The  condemnation  of  Ar« 
gylc  and  Weir,  the  one  for  having 
subjoined  an  explanation  when  he 
took  the  test  oath,  the  other  for 
having  kept  company  with  a  rebel, 
whom  it  was  not  proved  he  kneir 
to  be  such,  and  who  had  never 
been  proclaimed,  resemble  more 
the  acts  of  Tiberius  and  Domitian, 
than  those  of  even  the  most  arbb* 
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trary  modern  governments.  It  is 
true  the  sentences  were  not  exe- 
cuted ;  Weir  was  reprieved  ;  and 
whether  or  not  Argyle,  if  he  had 
not  deemed  it  more  prudent  to 
escape  by  flight,  would  have  ex- 
perienced the  same  clemency,  can- 
not now  be  ascertained.  The  ter- 
ror of  these  examples  would  have 
been,  in  the  judgment  of  most  men, 
abundantly  sufficient  to  teach  the 
people  of  Scotland  their  duty,  and 
to  satisfy  them  that  their  lives,  as 
well  as  every  thing  else  they  had 
been  used  to  call  their  own,  were 
now  completely  in  the  power  of 
their  masters.  But  the  government 
did  not  stop  here,  and  having  out- 
lawed thousands,  upon  the  same 
pretence  upon  which  Weir  had 
been  condemned,  inflicted  capital 
punishment  upon  such  criminals  of 
both  sexes  as  refused  to  answer, 
or  answered  otherwise  than  was 
prescribed  to  them,  to  the  most 
ensnaring  questions." 

Mr.  Fox  having  reviewed  the 
principal  events  of  Charles's  reign, 
gives  a  free,  candid,  and  just  ac- 
count of  his  character,  which  will 
be  found  in  its  proper  place  in  this 
volume,  under  the  head  of  Cha- 

JIACTERS.* 

Of  the  three  chapters  of  which 
the  history  before  us,  or  a  portion 
of  the  intended  history  consists,  the 
second  is  taken  up  with  the  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  James  II, 
that  is,  from  his  accession  on  the 
6th  of  February,  1685,  to  the  2nd 
of  July,  when  the  parliament  '*  was 
adjourned  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling the  principal  gentlemen  to 
be  present  in  their  respective  coun- 
ties, at  a  time  when  their  services 
and  influence  might  be  so  necessary 


to  government.  •  It  is  said  that  the 
house  of  commons  consisted  of 
members  so  devoted  to  James,  that 
he  declared  there  was  not  forty  in 
it,  whom^  he  would  not  himself 
have  named.  But  although  this 
may  have  been  true,  and  though, 
from  the  new-modeliing  of  the  cor- 
porations, and  the  interference  of 
the  court  in  elections,  this  parlia- 
ment, as  far  as  regards  the  manner 
of  its  being  chosen,  was  by  no 
means  a  fair  representative  of  the 
legal  electors  of  England,  yet  there 
is  reason  to  think  that  it  afforded  a 
tolerably  correct  sample  of  the  dis- 
position of  the  nation,  and  especi- 
ally of  the  church  party,  which  was 
then  uppermost." 

"  It  gives  certainly  no  very  flat- 
tering picture  of  the  country,  to  de- 
scribe it  as  being  in  some  sense  fairly 
represented  by  this  servile  parlia- 
ment, and  not  only  acquiescing  in, 
but  delighted  with,  the  early  mea- 
sures of  James's  reign  ;  the  con- 
tempt of  law  exhibited  in  the  ar- 
bitrary mode  of  raising  his  revenue; 
his  insulting  menace  to  the  parlia- 
ment, that  if  they  did  not  use  him 
well,  he  would  govern  without 
them ;  his  furious  persecution  of 
the  protestant  dissenters,  and  the 
spirit  of  despotism  which  appeared 
in  all  his  speeches  and  actions. 
But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
these  measures  were  in  no  wise 
contrary  to  the  principles  or  pre- 
judices of  the  church  party,  but 
rather  highly  agreeable  to  them ; 
and  that  the  Whigs,  who  alone 
were  possessed  of  any  just  notions 
of  liberty,  were  so  out-numbered, 
and  discomfited  by  persecution,  that 
such  of  them  as  did  not  think  fit  to 
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engage  in  the  rash  schemes  of  Mon- 
mouth or  Argyle,  held  it  to  be 
their  interest  to  interfere  as  little 
as  possible  in  public  afiairs,  and  by 
QO  means  to  obtrude  upon  unwil- 
ling hearers,  opinions  and  sentU 
ments,  which,  ever  since  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Oxford  parliament  in 
1681,  had  been  generally  discoun- 
tenanced, and  of  which  the  peace- 
able, or  rather  triumphant  acces- 
sion of  James  to  the  throne,  was 
supposed  to  seal  the  condemna- 
tion." 

The  third  chapter  relates  to  the 
desperate  and  unfortunate  expedi- 
tions, which  Mr.  Fox  calls,  '<  at- 
tempts," of  Argyle  and  Monmouth, 
an  account  of  their  followers,  and 
their  own  condemnation  and  death. 
The  account  of  Argyle*s  deport- 
ment, from  the  time  of  his  capture 
to  that  of  his  execution,  is  extreme- 
ly interesting,  and  the  mildness  and 
magnanimity  of  his  resignation  is 
described  with  kindred  feelings  by 
his  generous  historian.* 

Mr.  Fox,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Laing,  published  by  lord  Holland 
in  'his  Address  to  the  Header, 
makes  the  following  severe  stric- 
tures on  the  character  and  conduct 
of  Ossian  Macpherson  :— <<  I  have 
now  ascertained  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  there  were,  in  the  Scotch 
College  at  Paris,  two  distinct  MSS. 
one  in  James's  own  hand,  consist- 
ing of  papers  of  different  sizes 
bound  up  together ;  and  the  other 


a  sort  of  historical  narratiTe,  drawii 
up  from  the  former.    1  doubt  wbe- 
ther  Carte  ever  saw  the  original 
journal;    but   1   learn,   frooi  un- 
doubted authority,  that  Macpher- 
son never  did«    And  yet,  to  read 
his  preface,  page  6  and  7  f  whidi' 
pray  advert  to),  one  woola  have 
supposed  not  only  that  he  had  in- 
spected it  accurately,  but  that  all 
his  extracts  at  least,  if  not  Certe'i 
also,  were  taken  fi'om  it*    Mao- 
phcrson's  impudence  in  attempting 
such  an  imposition,  at  a  time  wheo 
almost  any  man  could  ha?e  detect- 
ed him,  would  have  been  in  amoiker 
man  incredible,  if  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  the  extracts  ttiemadvet 
against  him  were  not  corroborated 
by  the  testimony  of  the  principal 
persons  of  the  college."  In  another 
part  of  his  letter,  Mr.  Fox  aay^— 
**  This  imposture  is  as  impudent  at 
Ossian  itself ''—-Neither  waa  Mf* 
Fox  satisfied  with  the  manner  in 
which    sir   John   Daliyrople   ex^ 
plained  and  conducted  his  publi- 
cations.    His  complaints  or  both 
these  authors  were  frequent;' and 
the  more  he  examined  and  studied 
their  books,  the  more  he  perceived 
the  necessity  of  making  some  far- 
ther re8earches.t    Mr.  Fox  makte 
also  many  strictures,  though  with- 
out any   direct   impeachment  d 
their  probity,   on   the  historians, 
Rapin,  Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Echard, 
bishop  Kennet,  and  Mr.  Ralph. 

Accawtt 


*  See  this  account  or  description  in  this  volume,  under  the  head  of  Chie^c- 
TERS,  page  61. 

f  But  of  sir  John  Dalrymple,  Mr.  Hume  says,  p.  219 — ^^  An  iacredible  con- 
fusion of  head,  and  an  uncommon  want  of  reasonmg  powers,  which  iifatiwgmali 
the  author  to  whom  I  refer,  are,  I  should  charitamy  hope,  the  true  sources  ef 
his  misrepresentation  of  Rumbold ;  while  ethers  may  probaUy  impute  it  to  a 
cesire  of  blackeninff,  on  any  pretence,  a  person  whose  name  is  more  or  less 
Wf ij-ccl  with  those  of  Sjdney  and  RusseL" 
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out   comes   Mr,   Bruce  in  1790. 

jlccount  of  the  Life  and  IPrilingi  In  the  tiile-page  of  Iiii  work  ap- 

of  Jame* Bruce,  of  Kmnaird,Etq.  pears  an  engraving  of  a  metlal,  re- 

^■R.S.  Author  of  Traveh  to  dis-  presenting  en  one  side  the  disco- 

eooer  ihe  Source  of  the  Nile,  in  verer,    on  the  otlier  the  detected 

the    Years    1708,    17fi9,    1770,  head  of  the  divinity  of  the  Nile, 

1771,     1772,     arirf    1773.      By  from  which  Apollo   lifts  llie  veil. 

'"     mder  Murray,  F.A.S.E.  The  inscription  is — ■ 


and  Secretary  for  foreign  Cor- 
renpondence,  in  504  pages,  4to, 
tviih  £ngravitigs. 

IT  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Bruce's 
Travels,  published  in  five  pon- 
derous volumes  quarto,  that  tnere 
never  was  so  huge  a  book  of  tra- 
vels, containing  so  little  informa- 
tion either  important  or  anywise 
interesting.  He  travelled  over 
mahy  and  various  regions.— with 
his  eyes,  or  visual  orbs- 


Nee  contigit  uUi 
Hoc  vidisse  caput— 

This  sign,  hung  out  at  the  head  of 
the  door,  is  a  very  just  emblem  or 
index  of  the  general  style  and 
fashion  of  the  goods  withiu.  Mr. 
Bruce  himxelf  fills  his  own  eye 
more  than  any  other  of  the  objects 
he  contemplates.  He  is  the  great 
hero  of  bis  tale.  He  compliment! 
himself  on  his  own  aj^hievements. 
e  is  anxious  to  let  us  know  that 
the  scenes  he  witnessed,  and  ia 


Multorem   hominuro   mores   vidit 

urbes.^  which  he  bore  a  part,  wtru  wun- 

adversis    rerum    imraersabihs    derful,    he   also  was   a  wonderful 

"■"^s.*  TOan,     He  introduces  us  to  a  ihou- 

sand  barbarous  wretches,  and  tells 

But  what  a  difference  ia  point  of  us  all  about  them,  for  no  othei' 
both  amusement  and  instruction,  reason  than  that  tbey  were  his  ac- 
between  Mr.  Bruce's  Travels  to  quaintance,  and  that,  perhaps,  they 
discover  the  source  of  the  Nile,  executed  some  little  commission 
and  the  voyages  of  Ulysses  in  the  for  him  ;  yet,  even  here,  he  is  lesv 
Mediterranean!  After  the  lapse  of  ridiculous  and  disgusting  than  in 
full  sixteen  years  after  the  return  his  observations  on  the  miraculous  , 
of  Mr,  Bruce,  during  which  time  paBBageofthelsraelitesthrougbtbe 
the  curiosityofthe  public  had  been  Red  Sea:f  and  his  ravings  about 
ponerfutly  excited,  its  patience  the  descendants  of  Cush,  grandson 
exercised,  and  the  hope  of  the  of  Noahj  the  AbyKsinian  litera- 
learned  and  inquisitive  of  every  lure:  and  the  chronicles  of  Abyssi- 
natioD  nearly  changed  into  despair,    niankiDgs,fromtheson  of  the  queen 

Sheba, 

"  Quint.  Horiit.  Plac.  Epist.  il. 

+  He  confinna  the  account  given  by  Moses,  by  the  authority  of  Diodorua  Sicu- 
lus.  But  Uioclorua  only  says,  "  that  the  Sea  rstreated,  leaving  part  of  ita  bed,  and 
tbat  it  relumed  suddenly,  ao  that  there  woa  a  violent  reflux  and  flux."  There  isa 
wide  difi'erence  between  this,  "  and  the  waters  riBine  up  like  a  wall  on  the  right 
hand  and  the  left,  so  aa  to  leave  a  dry  passage,"  [Exoixiv,  21,  39];  theirretilW 
suddenly,  snd  tben  retumina  with  violence.  Between  a  mindei  atld  a  Dltun 
»nd  ordinary  tSeet  of  an  entnqu  ' 


tuquake. 


q: 


•k 
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Sbeba,  by  Solomon,  and  even  700 
years   before,    to  the  king  who 
reigned  in  Abyssinia  when  he  was 
there.    If»  as  Milton  says,  **  the 
skirmishes  of  kites  and  crows  are 
not  less  worthy  of  being  recorded 
than  the  encounters  of  the  English 
kings  durins  the  heptarchy/'  they 
are  certainly  not  less  worthy  of 
Dotice  than  those  of  the  Abyssinian 
kings.     But   thoueh  we   are  ex- 
tremely fatigued  with  Mr.  Bruce^s 
prolix  details  of  barbarous  and  sa- 
vage, and,  in  many  instances,  no 
doubt,  legendary  or  fictitious  kings, 
and  still  more,  if  possible,  with  the 
disjointed,   inconclusive,   and    in- 
sufferably tedious  processes  of  his 
inquiries  and  speculations-— though 
it  were  to  be  wished  that  he  had 
wholly  omitted  his  discussions,  and 
shortened  the  details  of  his  own 
adventures,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Abyssinian  kings,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  not  a  little  pure  ore  is 
to  be  found  amidst  this  huge  mass 
of  dross.    Mr.  Bruce  has  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  the  improve- 
ment   of  geography  and   natural 
history,  particularly  meteorology, 
and  suggested  some  useful  hints  to 
navigators,  merchants,  and  above 
all    to   the   East  India  company. 
That  he  realJy  visited  Abyssinia, 
and  all  the  other  places  of  which 
he  speaks,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt. 
The  doubts  that  vere  very  gene- 
rally entertained  at  first,  founded 
merely  in    ignorance,    have   been 
completely  dispelled  by  subsequent 
testimonies.  Indeed,  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  Mr,  Bruce  was  alone  suf- 
ficient to  give  credit  to  his  narra- 
tive ;  yet,  while  we  are  fully  con- 
vinced that  Mr.  Bruce  really  visited 
Abyssinia,  we  cannot  but  observe, 
that  though  the  outlines  be  true, 
the  general  style  of  his  colouring  is 


altogether  deficient  in  that  chaste- 
ness  and  fidelity,  whieh  is  manifiesi 
in    every  drawing   taken  exactly 
from  nature.    His  own  adventures 
appear  to  be  heightened,  for  the 
purpose    of  makmg    his    readers 
stare ;  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
vulgar  admiration.  Besides  all  thisy 
we  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  many  of  his  reports,  with- 
out impeaching  his  veracity;  for  be 
has  not  been  at  the  least  pains,  by 
any  critical  examination,to establish 
the  documents  on  which  he  makes 
his  reports.    We  can  easily  con- 
ceive the  union  of  strict  veracity 
with  credulity,  and  a  propensity  to 
believe  and  a  desire  to  spread  the 
belief  of  whatever  is  astonishing 
and  bordering  on  the  nairaculous. 
It  would  have  been  well,  if  Mr* 
Bruce,  in  imitation  of  an  ancient 
traveller  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
Herodotus,  had  told  us  what  he 
had  seen,  and  what  he  reported  on 
hearsay. 

It  seemed  proper  to  introduce 
our  account  of  the  present  volume 
about,  and  in  a  great  mestoure  by, 
Mr.  Bruce,  with  a  brief  review  of 
the  preceding  five  volumes.  Rrst, 
let  tne  author,  Mr.  Murray,  speak 
for  himself:— 

**  The  following  Account  of  the 
Life  and  Writings  of  Mr.  Bruce 
was  prefixed  to  the  second  edition 
of  his  Travels,  published  in  1805* 
It  is  now  reprinted  in  the  quarto 
form,  with  considerable  additions 
and  emendations,  for  the  Use  of 
those  who  possess  only  the  first 
edition  of  his  work,  or  may  desire 
to  know  something  of  the  jpersonal 
history  of  a  man,  who   obtained 
celebrity  by  exposing  his  life  for 
the  particular  advancement  'Of  use- 
ful knowledge.    As  no  European, 
however  adventurous^  haS  hitherto, 

during 
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during  a  period  of  thirty  years, 
traced  his  steps,  or  penetrated  into 
Abyssinia,  the  value  of  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  his  work  must 
remain  undiminished,  until  some 
fortunate  accident  open  that  coun- 
try to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
the  pubhc  owe  to  circumstances 
not  to  be  foreseen,  what  has  been 
denied  to  scientific  curiosity. 

"  The  merits  of  Mr.  Bruce's  work 
may  now  be  considered  as  suffici- 
ently well  known,  but  they  can  be 
estimated  in  detail  only  by  the  light 
of  future  discovery.  Its  imperfec- 
tions must  be  finally  ascertained 
from  the  same  source;  but  when 
criticism  and  envy  have  both  ex- 
hausted their  severity,  the  author 
will  occupy  a  place  far  above  the 
ordinary  description  of  travellers. 

"  The  appendix  to  this  volume 
consists  partly  of  a  selection  from 
Mr.  Bruce^s  correspondence  with  a 
variety  of  persons,  eminent  in  lite- 
rature, and  in  public  life.  Some 
letters  have  been  admitted,  not  on 
account  of  their  intrinsic  value, 
but  because  tliey  contain  additional 
notices  and  illustrations ;-  others 
have  been  inserted,  as  characteris- 
tic of  their  authors.  Those  written 
from  Algiers,  particularly,  display 
the  indignant  spirit  with  which  Mr, 
Bruce  was  accustomed  to  resent 
every  attack  on  the  honour,  the 
privileges,  and  welfare,  of  his 
country. 

**  Tlie  notices  of  the  Ethiopic 
MSS.  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  accept- 
a!>Ie  to  such  as  intend  to  examine 
Abyssinian  history,  or  the  sources 
from  which  Mr.  Bruce  extracted 
his  account  of  it.  The  description 
of  t!ic  Abyssinian  customs  and  pro- 
vince^, however  imperfect,  has  not 
been  compiled  without  more  labour 
than  it  may  be  altogether  prudent 


to  confess.  An  ordinary  acquaint- 
ance  with  oriental  literature  is,  in 
this  country,  seldom  reckoned  either 
useful  or  profitable.  The  study  of 
the  Ethiopic  and  Amharic  may 
therefore  possibly  be  judged  such 
a  misappHcation  of  time,  as  ought 
to  be  corrected  by  more  than  ne- 
gative discouragement. 

<*  InNo.XLVI.Partl.  the  reader 
will  find  an  abstract  of  the  transac- 
tions in  Abyssinia  immediately  pre- 
ceding Mr.  Bruce's  entry ;  of  the 
history  of  Has  Michael,  a  leading 
character  in  the  Travels,  compilea 
from  Ethiopic  MSS. ;  and  likewise 
an  extract  from  Mr.  Bruce's  Jour- 
nal, written  at  Gondar,  in  March 
1770,  containing  an  account  of  his 
own  reception  and  first  occupation 
at  court.  These  are  followed  by 
the  most  important  parts  of  his 
Journals,  in  Italian  and  English, 
relating  to  his  journey  into  Agow- 
midre  to  visit  the  sources  of  the 
river. 

"  In  the  same  number,  Parts  II. 
and  III.  is  arranged  all  the  mis- 
cellaneous information  concerning 
Habbesh,  Atbara,  and  Sennaar, 
which  could  be  found  amongst  Mr. 
Bruce's  papers.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  will  supply  the  want  of  minute 
explanatory  notices  in  some  parts 
of  his  work;  in  many  instances 
confirm  the  reports  of  other  tra- 
vellers ;  and  shew,  that  his  inqui- 
ries respecting  the  interior  of  Afri* 
ca  were  extensive  and  indefa- 
tigable. 

*<  The  additions  made  to  the  ar- 
ticles of  natural  histor}^  in  the  edi- 
tion of  1805,  are  reprinted  here 
in  No.  XLVIII.  The  observations 
of  longitudes  and  latitudes  are  like- 
wise inserted  in  the  number  suc- 
ceeding. 

^  The  specimens  of  the  Abyssi- 
nian 
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nian  languages  contained  in  Volume 
I.  of  Mr.  Bruce's  own  edition,  and 
engraved  in  a  more  correct  state 
for  that  of  1805,  are  annexed  to 
this  account  of  his  life,  along  with 
▼ocabularies  extracted  from  a  MS. 
compiled  for  him  atGondar.  These 
may  probably  be  of  considerable 
use  to  future  travellers:  and  it  is 
evident,  that,  if  a  distinct  classifi- 
cation of  the  African  tribes  be  ever 
attempted,  it  must  be  formed  chief- 
ly from  their  languages,  the  only 
permanent  monument  of  nations 
that  have  no  written  records." 

The  additions  and  emendations 
of  which  Mr.  Murray  speaks,  to  the 
life  of  Bruce,  may  perhaps  appear 
interesting  to  those  who  entertain 
the  same  exalted  opinion  of  him  as 
he  does.  It  is  superfluous  to  ob- 
serve, after  what  we  have  just 
stated  to  be  our  opinion  of  Mr. 
Bruce,  that  we  cannot,  by  any 
means,  agree  with  Mr.  Murray  in 
thinking  that  he  **  wfll  ever  occupy 
a  place  far  above  the  ordinary  de* 
scription  of  travellers." 

<•  Notices  of  the  Ethiopian  MSS. 
will  (it  is  ho|)ed  by  Mr.  Murray) 
be  acceptable  to  such  as  intend  to 
examine  Abyssinian  history."— 
Perhaps  they  may.  But  the  num* 
ber  of  those  persons  who  intend  to 
examine  Abyssinian  history,  we 
presume,  must  be  very  small.  Nei- 
ther can  the  history  of  Ras  Mi* 
chael,  though  a  leading  character 


in  the  Travels,  appear  either  iote* 
resting  or  instructive  to  any  iDtel* 
ligent  Egropean  reader,  who  re- 
flects that  life  is  infinitely  too 
short  to  read  every  thing  that  is 
printed ;  and  that  the  first  atten- 
tions are  due  to  the  beat  books  and 
the  greatest  and  best  men«  As  to 
the  study  of  the  Ethioffie  and  Am^ 
hariCf  thmking  far  diflerently  from 
what  Mr.  Murray  appears  to  do, 
of  the  science  of  etyoology,* 
which  we  consider  as  vagae  and 
uncertain,  we  should  think  it,  in- 
deed, *<  a  misapplication  of  time.** 
Of  the  numerous  letters  con- 
tained in  this  volume,  to  and  firom 
Mr.  Bruce,  the  far  greater  part 
will  appear  to  be  extremely  trivial, 
except  to  such  enthusiastic  admiren 
of  that  traveller  and  hero,  if  indeM 
there  be  any  such,  now  that  his 
works  have  been  long  published, 
as  Mr.  Murray.  Of  the  insipidity, 
and  we  may  say  inanity,  of  most  of 
these,  the  following  isaspectmen  >— 

*'  Letter  from  Bajenind  Janni  a# 
Adotva  to  Mr.  Bruce  at  Gondarp 
giving  him  notice  of  the  arrival 
ef  a  box  and  some  artktecjrom 
Captain  Price  at  Jidda. 

<<  After  salutation:  There  has  ar- 
rived here  Hagi  Jawher,  attending 
the  Abuna,  who  has  delivered  to 
our  people  a  box  with  letters  in  it, 
informing  you  of  its  contents, 
which,  when  you  shall  receive  from 

their 


*  Mr.  Murray  has  annexed  to  his  account  uf  the  life  and  writings  of  Mr. 
Bruce,  in  four  pages,  close  print,  a  Psospectus  into  the  Origin  a^  Afllnity 
of  the  Greek  and  Teutonic  Languages,  in  whidi  the  history  of  the  fixrmer  is 
traced  and  ascertained ;  the  sources  of  classical  philolofi^  explored ;  and  several 
Interesting  facts  established  concerning  the  first  population  of  the  west :  a  work 
which  is  tne  result  of  a  minute  examination  of  all  the  principal  languages  of 
Europe.  His  incj^uiries  into  this  subject  the  author  prosecuted,  under  a  persua* 
fiion  that  philoloncal  researches  serve  to  elucidate  the  affinitj  of  natimBs  at  a 
remote  period.  He  doubts  not  but  the  fects  he  shall  bring  to  lidit.  frill  efaaaga 
tkc  whole  appearance  of  classical  philology. 
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their  hands,  give  the  person  mho 
briaga  it  a  kefla  and  hair  a  dahab. 
The  en  pease  for  it  is  seven  rials 
(paUka)  to  Mahomcned  Adoulai 
in  the  way  from  Masuah  to  Adowa; 
and  four  rials  from  Adowa  to  Gon- 
dar,  and  a  keSa  anil  half  a  dahsb 
to  him  wha  delivers  it ;  in  all  seven 
rials,  and  four  give  to  our  people, 
and  the  kefla  and  half-dahab  to 
the  bearer.  And  when  you  have 
received  the  box,  write  a  letter  to 
the  Captain  that  you  have  received 
it  safely.     Inform  i 


'hich  brought  you  from  Egypt 
With  respect  to  the  journey  which 
you  intend  to  make  to  the  sources 
of  the  river  (el  raaiatel  babar)  be- 
fore peace  comes  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  travel  in  this  way  or 
that.  Preserve  yourself;  and  sa- 
lute in  our  nanie  our  beloved 
Georgis,  and  vour servant  Michael, 
and  our  brother  Asaleffi*  Petros, 
and  Sidi  Peulos,  and  the  people  of 
our  house  (Greeks).  An  answer 
i»  expected.  The  writer  of  this 
letter  (the  acribe,  or  secretary  of 
Janni),  salutes  you.  Our  brother, 
Conslantinc,  the  respected,  salutes 
you.     Peace  be  upon  you." 

Of  the  letters  to  Mr.  Bruce,  the 
most  worthy  of  notice  are  those 
from  the  celebrated  Dr.  Blair,  whn, 
though  he  compliments  Mr.  Bruce 
much  more  than  he  deserved,  and 
more,  no  doubt,  than  the  doctor 
believed  him  to  deserve,  conveys 
very  just  strictures  on  his  writings 
in  as  inoffensive  and  polite  a  man- 


SpOS! 


ible. 


"  Letters  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hugh 
BlairXtoMr.  Bruce. 

"  1.  Dear  Sir, — 1  have  at  length 
got  hold  of  your  book,  and  gone 
through  it  all.  As  I  was  so  great 
an  advocnte  with  you  for  the  pub- 
licBiion,  you  may  naturally  expect 
to  have  my  opinion  of  it  when  pub- 
lislied.  With  the  rest  of  the  world, 
1  had  great  expectations  from  the 
work,  and  I  can  now  say,  that  I 
have  not  been  disappointed.  Large 
as  your  book  is,  and  in  all  its  pans 
not  equally  interesting,  I  can  as- 
sure you  i  was  sorry  when  I  bad 
done  with  it.  It  contains  much 
inlbrmation,  and  much  curious  mat- 
ter. You  have  made  a  great  ad- 
dition to  our  knowledge  of  the 
geography  of  the  world,  aod  re- 
vealed a  part  of  the  earth  that  was 
before  uokaown. 

"  There  has  been  a  sort  of  preju- 
dice against  your  Abyssinian  An- 
naljj ;  and  I  believe  it  is  the  part  of 
the  work  the  least  generally  read. 
I  went  through  the  whole,  how- 
ever, and  was  entertained  with  the 
history  of  that  strange  and  savage 
people.  There  is  much  ecclesias- 
tical iuforroation  in  that  part  of  the 
work.  Indeed,  without  reading 
that  part  of  it  which  approaches  to 
our  own  times,  when  we  come  ta 
the  reign  of  king  Bacufla,  there  is 
no  understanding  the  subsequent 
intrigues  of  court,  which  occur  ia 
the  history  of  your  own  adven- 
tures. I  must  observe,  however, 
tbatin  these  intrigues,  there  occurs 
sometimes  a  confusion  and  iotrica- 


■  Chambeilain.    Petros  had  aerveJ  tine  Joaa  in  that  capacity. 
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cjt  through  the  similarity,  and 
fiometiioes  the  sameness,  of  Abys- 
sinian names  for  different  persons. 
In  your  memorable  passage  through 
the  Nile  with  the  king's  army,  tor 
instance,  before  the  battle  of  Lim* 
jour,  in  the  third  volume,  you 
mention  Ayto  A^lo,  and  Tecla 
Mariam,  as  lost  m  the  passage, 
and  never  more  heard  of.  As  I 
knew  these  persons  to  have  been 
great  friends  of  yours,  I  was  very 
sorry  for  their  death,  and  wondered 
that  you  did  not  lament  more  over 
it.  But  I  found  afterwards  (if  I 
am  not  mistaken),  that  your  two 
friends  of  that  name  were  still 
living,  and  that  these  must  have 
been  some  other  persons.  We  hear 
afterwards  of  a  Tecla  Mariam,  a 
young  lady  of  great  beauty,  who, 
J  suppose,  from  the  name,  must 
have  been  a  daughter  of  your 
friend  the  secretary.  In  that  mul- 
titude of  strange  names,  however, 
great  distinctness  in  repeating  them 
was  requisite. 

"  Your  adventures  in  your  return 
from  Abyssinia,  and  the  many  pe- 
rils you  had  to  encounter,  is  a  most 
interesting  part  of  the  work.  By 
that  time,  however,  I  was  become 
so  much  acquainted  with  your 
Abyssinian  princes  and  chieftains, 

J^our  Ras  Michael,  that  terrible  fel- 
ow,  and  your  Messrs.  Fasil,  Gusho, 
Powussen,  &c.  that  I  wos  sorry  to 
leave  the  history  of  their  adven- 
tures. You  make  me  absolutely 
in  love  with  your  Ozoro  Esther. 
Have  you  never  heard  a  word  of 
what  is  become  of  her,  and  your 
other  old  fiiends  there?  I  should 
wish  much  to  know.  You  drop  a 
hint,  that  you  had  heard  a  report 
of  king  Tecla  Haimanoul's  being 
defeated  and  slain.     Considering 


the  great  connexion  you  had  with 
him,  and  still  more  with  theae  two 
brave  men,  Ayto  Confu  and  Eoge- 
dan,  I  wonder  you  did  not  numage 
some  correspondence,  by  meant  of 
Jidda,  to  hear  something  of  the 
state  of  that  country  after  you  left 
it.  You  see  that  you  interested  me 
in  your  Abyssinian  story. 

**  With  regard  to  your  being  ao 
much  the  hero  of  your  own  tale^ 
which  all  the  petty  critici  will  be 
laying  hold  of,  that  is  what  I  find 
not  the  least  fault  with*  On  the 
contrary,  I  have  been  always  of 
opinion,  that  the  personal  adven- 
tures of  a  traveller  in  a  strange 
country,  are  not  only  the  most  en- 
tertaining, but  among  the  most  in- 
structive parts  of  the  work,  and  let 
us  more  into  the  manners  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  eoantry,  than 
any  information  that  general  ob- 
servation can  give  us.  You  haare 
gone  through  more  hardships,  and 
have  encountered  dangers  in  a 
greater  variety  of  trying  circum^ 
stances,  I  am  fully  persttsded,  than 
any  man  now  alive.  And  what* 
ever  those,  who  are  unacquainted 
with  you,  may  think,  they  who 
know,  as  well  as  I  do,  the  uncom* 
mon  powers  both  of  body  and  mind 
which  you  possess,  will  find  nothing 
but  what  is  perfectly  natural  and 
credible,  in  any  oircumstances 
which  you  relate  of  your  conduct. 

**  In  the  course  of  your  work 
you  have  introduced  some  discus- 
sions,  which  I  see  will  be  consi- 
dered  as  necessary.  What  you  have 
said  in  defence  of  oriental  ^lolr- 
gamy  is  ingenious,  and  I  really 
think  well  supported.  I  am  in  the 
same  sentiments  with  you  about 
what  you  call  the  paroxysm  of  mo- 
dern philanthropy  respecting  the 
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slave  trade ;  but  I  do  not  see  that 
you  had  much  occasion  to  enter 
into  that  controversy.  In  the  long 
dissertation  in  the  first  volume  con- 
cerning the  Cushites,  their  carriers 
the  shepherds,  the  origin  of  lan- 
guage, &c.  you  are  very  learned. 
But,  in  a  subject  of  such  remote 
antiquity,  the  authorities  are,  to 
say  the  truth,  very  slender  and 
doubtful.  However,  your  discus- 
sion is  as  plausible  as  any  of  that 
sort  of  conjectural  erudition  can 
be. 

**  Before  your  finally  leaving 
Abyssinia,  I  expected  you  to  have 
given  us  some  general  views  of  the 
country  where  we  had  been  tra- 
velling so  long  ;  respecting  the  size 
and  extent  of  the  empire  ;  the  num* 
ber  of  its  population,  so  far  as  you 
could  conjecture  ;  the  climate  and 
soil  in  general ;  the  character  of  the 
people  ;  and  any  miscellaneous  ob- 
servations on  manners  which  had 
been  omitted.  Several  of  these 
things,  1  confess,  may  be  picked 
up  in  different  parts  of  your  nar- 
rative, and  in  the  chapters  where 
you  give  an  account  of  the  division 
of  the  Abyssinian  provinces,  &c. 
But  still  it  would  have  been  ofgreat 
use  to  have  brought  together,  in 
one  view  at  last,  such  of  these  par- 
ticulars as  I  have  suggested,  in  one 
chapter,  that  the  reader  might  leave 
the  country  with  a  distinct  and 
summary  impression  of  it  on  his 
mind.  If  there  be  any  desidera- 
tum in  the  book,  I  think  it  is  this; 
and  in  a  subsequent  edition,  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  have  such  a 
chapter  added.     It  is,  forinstancei 


a  very  singular  circumstance  in 
Abyssinia,  that  there  is  no  sort  of 
dancing  practised,  in  which  they 
differ  so  totally  from  the  nations  on 
the  western  coast  of  Africa.*  You 
do  mention  this,  but  slightly ;  it 
would  deserve,  I  think,  to  be  more 
fully  brought  out,  and  would  na« 
turally  lead  into  some  discussion 
concerning  the  character  dVid  tem- 
per of  the  natives,  their  general 
manner  of  living  and  passing  their 
time,  &c.  In  conversation  I  re« 
member  your  tellingme,  that  Abys« 
sinia  was  a  kingdom  not  so  large 
as  France.  I  do  not  remember 
any  general  view  of  its  extent  or 
population  in  your  book. 

"  With  regard  to  your  style,  I 
was  so  much  carried  along  with  the 
matter,  that  I  gave  no  critical  at- 
tention to  it ;  in  general,  it  appears 
to  me  easy,  natural,  and  unaffected, 
which  is  all  that,  in  a  work  of  such 
length,  is  required. 

*<  Your  description  of  what  passes 
at  an  Abyssinian  feast,  was  neces* 
sary  to  be  given,  as  a  historian, 
though  it  exhibits,  I  must  confess, 
a  very  indecent  scene,  and  gives  a 
view  of  manners  carried  to  a  de- 
gree of  public  dissolution,  which 
prevails  not  in  Otaheite,  nor  in  any 
regular  society  I  ever  read  oK 
This,  I  think,  might  give  room  for 
such  discussion  on  the  manners  of 
the  people,  as  I  wished  to  be  added 
to  your  book.  They  are  certainly, 
as  you  often  hint,  a  very  sad  race. 
In  what  manner  do  the  ordinary 
and  common  people  live  ? 

*'  1  am  fresh  come,  as  you  may 
see,  from  reading  your  book,  which 

I  have 


*  Dancing  is  practised  in  Abyssinia  in  religious  rqjoicings;  and  on  some  other 
occasions,  by  ])erson8  of  all  ranks,  but  it  is  not  so  common  as  among  the  negroes. 
The  Arabs  do  not  dance  generally;  it  is  reckoned  indecent,   except  in   buf»- 
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I  have  just  now  returned  to  the 
bookseller  who  lent  it  rae.  Being 
full  of  your  subject,  I  have  thrown 
out  all  that  at  present  occurred  to 
me  on  it,  with  that  entire  freedom, 
which  I  know  you  will  take  in 
good  part,  though  there  are  none 
of  my  observations  of  much  conse- 
quence. It  would  have  been  a 
thousand  pities  if  you  had  gone  to 
your  grave  without  giving  so  great 
an  acauisition  of  discovery  to  the 
learned  world. 

*'  I  have  a  great  inclination,  in 
place  of  designing  you,  on  the  back 
of  this  long  Tetter,  *'  of  Kinnaird," 
to  design  you  '*  of  Geesh,  esq/' 
Your  lordship  of  the  fountains  of 
the  Nile,  I  really  think,  ought  to 
be  perpetuated  by  this  title.  I 
would  change  the  name  of  Kin- 
naird  into  Gecsh ;  and  I  think  you 
should  obtain  leave  from  the  he- 
ralds' oflBce  to  have  some  emblem 
of  the  fountains  of  that  celebrated 
river  brought  into  your  coat  of 
arms.  Wishing  you  all  health  and 
prosperity,  after  your  long  labours, 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great 
esteem  and  respect,  my  dear  sir, 
your  most  obedient  and  affectionate 
numble  servant, 

"  Hugh  Blair. 
«  Restalrig,  June  17 th,  1790.'» 

«'  2.  Dear  Sir,— I  return  you, 
with  many  thanks,  the  several  let- 
ters, with  the  communication  of 
which  you  favoured  me.  I  never 
doubted  that  your  Travels,  the 
more  they  are  known,  would  the 
more  draw  public  attention,  and 
possess  that  place  in  the  public 
esteem  which  they  justly  merit. 
You  have  enlarged  our  knowledge 
of  this  habitable  earth,  and  to  much 
entertainment  have  added  much  in- 


struction. The  only  derideratuii 
I  ever  found  in  them  waa^  as  I 
mentioned  to  you  formerlvy  some 
more  general  views  of  the  Kingdoai 
of  Abyssinia,  of  its  ex tent»  popu- 
lation, manners,  &c.  which  1  still 
wish  you  would  have  in  your  vieir 
in  a  future  edition. 

**  As  to  your  letters,  I  am  at  a 
loss  who  this  John  Andersoo  is 
who  is  so  full  of  Russia.  The  opi' 
nion  and  testimony  alone  of  the 
bishop  of  Carlisle,  a  man  of  much 
knowledge  and  good  sense,  is  a 
whole  host.  I  do  not  get  the 
Monthly  Review,  and  never  saw 
that  article  in  it,  which  has  been 
so  injurious  to  you.  Indeed  I 
seldom  see  any  reviews,  unless 
what  is  called  tne  Analytical  one, 
which  a  friend  of  mine  takes,  and 
commonly  sends  to  me ;  and  that 
review  appears  abundantly  favour- 
able to  you.  But  I  entirely  agree 
with  Dr.  Douglas,  that  the  reviews 
are  beneath  your  notice.  They  are 
always  guided  by  the  interest  of 
some  booksellers ;  and  it  is  not  on 
their  opinions  that  the  reputation 
of  books  and  authors  wiU  depend. 
1  am  so  much  of  this  mind,  that 
though  I  lately  published  a  volume 
of  sermons,  I  never  cave  myself 
the  smallest  trouble  to  inquire  what 
the  several  reviewers  said  of  it»  or 
whether  they  took  any  nstice  oi  it 
at  all. 

<<  I  cannot  tell  you  whether 
Walton^s  Polyglott  Bible  be  in  our 
library.  It  is  seldom  open  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  1  am  very  happy 
to  hear  that  your  health  is  better. 
I  hope  it  will  soon  become  con- 
firmed, and  that  we  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  in  town  in 
winter.  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
with  the  greatest  respect,  mj  dear 
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sir,  your  most  obedient  and  most 
faithful  humble  servant, 

*<  Hugh  Blair. 
"  Restalng,  Sept.  29,  1790." 

The  desideratum  mentioned  in 
his  second  letter  by  Dr.  Blair,  Mr, 
Murray,  as  well  as  he  could,  has 
supplied  from  Mr.  Bruce's  MSS. 
Extracts  from  this,  and  another  part 
of  the  work  before  us,  will  be 
found  in  our  present  volume,  under 
the  head  of  Characters.— We 
may  say  of  Mr.  Murray's  volume, 
partly  by,  and  partly  about,  Mr. 
bruce,  that  it  is  exactly  such  as 
might  havebeen  expected  from  Mr. 
Bruce  himself,  had  he  published 
a  supplementary,  or  returned  from 
the  dead  to  publi&h  a  posthumous 
volume.  The  plates  in  this  volume, 
twenty-two  in  number,  are,  por- 
traits, specimens  of  divers  alpha- 
bets, subjects  of  natural  history, 
and  maps.  The  drawings  are  very 
fine,  and  finely  engraven.  Mr. 
Murray,  not  doubting  but  the 
most  .trivial  circumstance  relating 
to  Mr.  Bruce  must  be  interesting, 
has  not  omitted  to  favour  the  world 
with  a  fac  simile  of  Mr.  Bruce*s 
hand-writing,  which  appears  tohave 
been  a  very  good  one. 

Asiatic  Researches  ;  or^  Transact 
tions  of  the  Society  instituted  in 
Bengal y  for  inquiring  into  the 
History  and  Antiquities^  the 
ArtSy  Sciences y  and  Literature 
of  Asia.  Volume  the  Eighth. 
Printed  verbatim  from  the  Cal^ 
cutta  Edition.    Pp,  538,  4*0. 

THE  contents  ofthis  volume  are, 
I.  Observations  respecting  the 
remarkable  effects  of  sol  lunar  in- 
fluence in  the  fevers  of  India :  with 
the   scheme    of  an   astronomical 


ephemeris  for  the  purposes  of  me« 
dicine  and  meteorology.  II.  Ex- 
tract from  a  journal,  during  the 
late  campaign  in  Egypt.  111.  Of 
the  origin  of  the  Hindu  religion. 
IV.  Extract  from  an  Oriental  MSS. 
intitled,  <<  Essence  of  Logic,*'  pro- 
posed as  a  small  supplement  to 
Arabic  and  Persian  gramnuur, 
and  with  a  view  to  elucidate  cer- 
tain points  connected  with  Oriental 
literature.  V.  An  account  of  the 
measurement  of  an  arc  on  the  me* 
ridian  on  the  coast  of  Coreman' 
delf  and  the  length  of  a  degree  de- 
duced therefrom  in  the  latitude  12* 
82^.  VI.  On  the  Hindu  systems  of 
astronomy,  and  their  connectioa 
with  history  in  ancient  and  modern 
times.  Vll.  An  essay  on  the  sa- 
cred isles  in  the  west,  with  other 
essays,  connected  with  that  work, 
VIII.  On  the  Vidas^  or  sacred 
writings  of  the  Hindus.  IX.  A 
botanical  and  economical  account 
of  BassiOf  Butyraceay  or  East 
India  butter-tree.  X.  Description 
of  a  species  of  ox,  named  gaydl 

The  most  curious  and  important 
paper  in  this  collection  appears  to 
us  to  be  the  first.  It  seems^to  have 
a  tendency  in  some  measure  to  re- 
store the  exploded  connexion  be- 
tween medicine  and  astrology.  Dr. 
Francis  Balfour,  the  author  of 
this  essay,  says,  that  **  In  Bengal 
'  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  Uie 
human  frame  is  affected  by  the  in- 
fluence connected  with  the  relative 
situations  of  the  sun  and  moon/' 
This,  in  other  places  of  the  essay, 
he  seems  to  consider  as  a  fact  that 
is  admitted.  This  certainly,  if  it  be 
a  fact,  presents  to  the  physician  and 
the  philosopher  one  of  the  most 
interesting  phenomena  of  nature. 
— The  third  article,  the  author  of 
which    is   J.   D.    Paterson,   esq. 

contains 
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contains  very  probable  reasonings 
or  coniccturcs  respecting  the  Hin- 
doo religion,  which  appears  to  Mr. 
Paterson  to  liavc  been  originally  a 
reform  of  existing  systems  when 
the  arts  and  sciences  had  arrived  at 
a  degree  [this  is  somewhat  vague] 
of  perfection.  He  thinks  that  it 
was  intended  to  correct  tlie  fero- 
ciousness and  corruption  of  the 
times,  and  to  reduce  mankind  to 
an  artificial  order  on  a  former  base 
of  policy;  that  it  was  the  united 
effort  of  a  society  of  sages  who 
retained  the  priesthood  to  them- 
selves, and  rendered  it  hereditary 
in  their  families  by  the  division  of 
the  people  into  separate  casts ;  that 
it  was  supported  by  the  regal  au- 
thority, which,  while  it  controlled, 
it  supported  in  return  ;  that  it  was 
promulgated  in  all  its  perfection  at 
once  as  a  revelation  of  high  anti- 
quity to  stamp  its  decrees  with 
greater  authority;  that  it  was 
founded  on  pure  deism ;  but  that 
to  comply  with  the  gross  ideas  of 
the  multitude,  who  required  a  vi- 
sible object  of  their  devotion,  they 
personihed  the  three  great  attri- 
butes of  the  deity.  He  gives  a 
sketch  with  the  interpretation  of 
the  Hindoo  mythology,  and  re- 
marks certain  coincidences  be- 
tween this  and  that  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, Greeks,  and  Romans.  If 
it  liad  recurred  to  Mr.  Paterson's 
mind,  he  would  probably  have  re- 
marked that  there  was  in  fact  ex- 
actly such  a  connection  or  alliance 
as  he  supposes  to  have  taken  place 
in  Hisdostpii  between  the  kings 
and  priests  of  antieut  Egypt.  The 
fourth  article  is  a  decisive  proof  of 
what  has  always  been  understood, 


that  the  works  of  Aristotle  were 
translated  into  Arabic  many  cen- 
turies ago.  The  ninth  and  tenth 
articles  will  be  read  with  great 
pleasure  by  all  who  have  any  taste 
or  tincture  of  taste  in  natural  his- 
tory.  The  India  butter-tree  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  vegetable 
productions,  ^s  it  serves  a  varietv 
of  useful  purposes.  The  ox  gaywy 
too,  is  a  very  valuable,  as  weU  at 
in  several  respects  a  very  singular 
animal.  There  are  very  good  en- 
gravings accompanying  the  descrip- 
tion of  both  the  gay 41  and  butter- 
tree.  Besides  these  there  are  in 
this  volume  seven  other  plates  reUi* 
ting  to  different  subjects. 

An  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the 
Scottish  Language  :  illustraiing 
the  Words  in  their  d\ffereni  Sig^ 
nifications  by  Examples  from 
antient  and  modern  Writers  f 
shewing  their  Affinity  to  those  qf 
other  Languages^  and  especially 
the  Northern ;  explaining  many 
Terms^  which,  though  novo  obso* 
lete  in  England,  were  formerly 
common  to  both  countries;  and 
elucidating  national  Rites,  Cus* 
tomsy  and  Institutions,  in  their 
Analogy  to  thoac  of  other  Na^ 
tions;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Dis" 
sertation  on  the  Origin  qf  the 
Scottish  Language:  By  John 
Jamieson,  D.  i).  Fellow  qfthe 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh^ 
Gild  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  Scotland*^ 

THIS  is  a  very  long  title,  yet  it 
is  not  disproportionate  to  the 
bulk  of  the  work,  which  is  com- 
prized 


•  It  is  very  remarkable  that  Dr.  Jamieson,  in  designating  himself  doCT  not 
mention  his  professional  vocation,  which  is  that  of  minister  of  a  cong»^B|tiosr  cit 
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prized  in  two  very  large  quarto  Indoostan  or  Indu^tan,   and  Hin- 

vohimes,  dose  print,  weighing  in  doostan  or  Hindustan.     One  writer 

boards  nine  pounds  and  two  ounces,  has  Bud,  [a  deity]  a  second  Bud- 

This  being  a  dictionary  the  number  da,  a  third  Budha,   and  a  fourth 

of  pages  is  not  marked. — We  do  Booth.     One  has  nabob,  a  second 

notineantoinsinuatethatitisaheavy  navob,   a  third  navhob,   a  fourth' 

book  in  a  spiritual  sense.    It  is,  nawab,  a  fiflh  newab.     One  writes 

for  a  dictionary,  far  from  being  dull,  pandit,  another  pundit. 

Tiie  letters  of  the  alphabet,  in  Again,  difterent  nations  give  dif- 
its  most  improved  state,  are  not  ferent  sounds  to  the  same  letterf, 
many.  They  are  still  fewer  in  the  especially  to  the  vowels.  And  far- 
language  of  rude  nations ;  and  ther  still,  the  pronunciation  of 
the  sounds  clearly  and  distinctly  words  (in  which  many  are  ofopi- 
marked,  in  all  languages,  still  nion  that  the  true  etymology  cf 
fewer:  insomuch  that  when  Eu-  words  is  often  better  preserved  than 
ropcan  travellers  visit  and  converse  in  writing)  as  well  as  the  manner 
with  savage  nations,  they  can  of  spelling  them  is  perpetually 
scarcely  ascertain  the  powers  of  changing;  as  Dr.  Jamieson  has 
the  consonants  they  make  use  of  very  well  remarked,  in  the  first 
any  farther  than  that  some  are  la-  page  of  his  dictionary,  in  his  ob- 
bid,  others  dental^  and  a  third  servations  on  theletter  [A].  The 
chss  guttural.  It  is  extremely  dif-  dearly  marked  and  distinct  sounds 
ficult  for  strangers  to  ascertain  the  of  letters  being  so  fewy  it  needs 
orthography  and  corresponding  must  happen  that  among  all  Ian- 
pronunciation  of  words  made  use  guages  whatsoever  there  will  be  a 
of  even  among  civilized  nations,  very  great  degree  of  similarity, 
nay,  and  nations  considerably  ad-  The  same  sounds  must  be  uttered 
vanced  in  refinement. — Some  of  by  different  nations,  and  amidst  an 
our  visitors  of  India  write  Indos-  infinite  variety  of  chances  there 
tan,  others  Hindustan,  others  again  will  be  a  coincidence  in  some  cases 

both 


Seceders,  or  Christians  belonging  to  the  associated  synod,  Edinburgh.  In  his 
iormer  publication,  he  tells  us,  not  only  that  he  was  D.  D.  and  F.  A.  S.  S.  but 
where  he  was  Minister  of  the  Gospel ;  those  publications  were,  "  An  Alarm  to 
Britain,  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  rapid  Progress  of  Infidelity  in  the 
present  Age;"  a  poem,  intitled  "  The  Sorrows  of  Slavery-;"  and  "  A  Vindica- 
tion of  the  Doctrine  of  Scripture,  and  of  the  primitive  Faith  concerning  the  De- 
ity of  Christ."— That  the  metropolitan  minister  of  the  Seceders^  or,  as  they  for- 
merly affected  to  be  called,  the  WUnessing  Remnant^  in  Scotland,  should  be  per- 
mitted to  j)u])iish  a  book  about  etymologies  and  "  vain  ffenealoffies,"  and  to  avow 
himself  a  graduate  in  an  luiiversity  closely  connected  with  the  Established  Church, 
nay,  that  an  assDciaic  minister  shoidd  avow  himself  to  be  an  associate  of  aniiqua^ 
nan  and  phUosophkal  wciei'tcs^  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  growing  liberality  of  the 
Seceders,  that  is,  of  the  decay  of  their  discipline  and  relaxation  in  the  severity 

of  their  religious  tenets Yet  even  in  the  purest  times  of  the  covenant^  it  could 

not  hnve  been  said  truly,  that  Dr.  Jamieson,  though  a  very  sensible,  learned,  and 
ingenious  man,  has  been  seduced,  by  literary  pursuits  and  bad  company,  from  the 
purity  i)f  their  faith.  He  maintains  all  the  rigours  of  Calvinism— even  the  eter- 
nity of  hell  torments. 

§ 
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both  in  sound  and  sense.  Yet 
notwithstanding  this  paucity  of 
distinct,  and  what  we  may  call  ori- 

§inal  sounds,  notwithstanding  the 
ivereity  of  sounds  given  to  the 
same  letters,  and  the  varieties  in 
the  pronunciation  and  spelling  of 
living  languages,  the  science  of 
etymology  has  traced  the  different 
languages  of  the  greatest  celebrity 
or  notoriety  in  Asia,  Europe, 
America,  and  the  newly-discovered 
island  in  the  South  Sea,  to  one  pri- 
mitive, radical,  and  maternal  lan- 
guage, which  language  is  the  Cel- 
tic! 

In  1787»  Monsieur  Le  Brigant, 
an  advocate  of  Rennes,  before  the 
revolution  the  capital  of  Britanny, 
published  at  Paris  a  pamphlet,  in 
120  4fto  pages  close  print,  intitled 
•*  Observations  Fondaraentales  sur 
les  Langues  Anciennes  et  Moder- 
nes ;  ou.  Prospectus  de  rOuvrace, 
intitl^  Langue  Primitive  Conserve." 
In  this  prospectus  he  has  compared 
a  number  of  words  in  the  Celtic 
with  words  in  the  Hebrew,  the 
Chaldaic,  the  Syraic,  the  Arabian, 
the  Persian,  the  Greek,  the  Latin, 
the  Chinese,  the  Shanscrit  [orHan- 
scrit],  the  Galibi,  or  language  of 
the  Caribs,  and  the  language  of 
the  isles  of  Otaheite  (which  he, 
after  Mr.  Bougainville,  calls  Saiti). 
And  from  the  coincidences  of  these 
words,  in  both  sound  and  sense,  he 
concludes,  that  the  Celtic  is  the 
basis  of  the  whole ;  though  he  ad- 
mits that  it  has  undergone  so  many 
alterations  that  it  is  not  to  be  traced 
to  its  elements  or  original  when 
they  consisted  chiefly  or  solely  of 
monosyllables.    The  most  nume- 


rous specimens  in  thia  publication 
of  BriganVst  of  coincidenGe  be- 
tween words  of  the  same  import  in 
difierent  languages,  and  which,  he 
supposes,  to  be  all  of  them  derived 
from  the  same  elementary  and  pri« 
mitive  language,  are  those  taken 
from  the  language  of  Otaheite, 
and  the  Caribee  islands  I— Now 
this  reasoning  of  the  advocate  of 
Rennesy  may  be  ranked  among 
those  arguments  which,  by  proving 
too  much,  prove  nothing.  Dr. 
Jamieson  says  in  his  prenoe  that 
the  **  structure  of  language ''-^ 
appears  by  its  striking  analogies  ■• 
a  grand  link  among  the  variouf 
individuals  of  the  same  species,  bow 
remote  so  ever  from  each  other  as 
to  situation,  frequently  affi>rds  a 
proof  of  the  near  affinity  of  par« 
ticular  nations ;  and  by  the  gene- 
ral diffusion  of  particular  tenns» 
or  by  certain  rules  of  formation 
universally  adopted,  assigpns  a  com- 
mon origin  to  mankind,  although 
scattered  **  on  the  face  of  the  whde 
earth."  Horoce  says,  truly,  that 
as  the  forests  early  change  their 
leaves,  so  it  is  with  words,  the 
more  antient,  by  degrees,  are  for- 
gotten, new  ones  spring  up  and 
flourish  with  all  the  ornaments  of 
youth.''*  But  Dr.  Jamieson,  with 
the  advocate  Brigant,  finding  many 
strong  similarities  between  words  of 
the  same  signification,  between 
words  in  Otaheite  and  another 
very  antient  and  widely  diffused 
language,  would  deduce  both  from 
the  language  spoken  by  the  first 

?arents    of  mankind.    After  the 
lood,  the  building  of  the  Tower 
of  Babel,  the  dispersion  of  mankind 

intp 


Ut  Silvse  foliis  pronos  mutantur  in  annos ; 

Prima  cadunt  ita  verborum  intfrit  etas,  &C!.  &e.     .       - 

HoAAT.  d€  Art.  PotU  TSr.  Oa 
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into  different  quarters  of  the  world, 
when  they  degenerated  from  a  state 
of  high  civilization  into  barbarians, 
savages,  and  almost  mere  brutes, 
confined  to  a  few  objects,  and  ex- 
pressing their  feelings  and  wants 
by  natural  signs,  and  a  few  mono- 
syllabic cries,  having  lost  the  habit 
of  dividing  their  voice, *'^ After  all 
these  convulsions,   Dr.   Jamieson 
must,  if  any  faith  is  to  be  placed 
in  the  laboured  and  farfetched  in- 
ferences of  etymology,    trace  the 
language    of   the  Caribs  and  the 
Otaheiteans  to  the  names  given  to 
things  by  Adam  [Genes,  xi.  19.] 
But  there  is  no  necessity  of  tracing 
the  names  of  creatures,  either  living 
or  dead,  to  Adam.     Even  childrea 
give  names  to  things  very  naturally. 
They  call  a  cow  Mue,  a  lamb  Baa. 
So    also,    it  would    appear,   the 
Greek  children  probably  did.  The- 
ocritus tells  us,  that  the  sheep  B? 
Bio  At^ovleq  Ca^viou    A  crow  in  like 
manner  is  called  in  Greek  Kof«|. 
An  ass  in  Spanish,    is  called,  in 
imitation  of  its  braying,  Borachos. 
—But  the  origin  of  language  has 
been  treated  in  a  satisfactory,  as 
well  as  ingenious  manner,  by  many 
writers.  Bishop  Stillingfieet,  speak- 
ing of  divers  attempts  to  interpret 
antient  allegories  and  enigmas,  says, 
that  there  is  but  one  certain  truth 
or  conclusion   to    be  drawn  from 
the   whole,   and    that  is  "  labour 
lost,"  we  may  say  the  same  in  ge- 
neral of  etymological  labours.  The 
vagaries  of  etymologists  were  pro- 
perly noticed,  in  antient  time,  by 
Quintillian ;  and,  about  a  century 
ago,    by  a  very  learned   English- 
man, Baker,  in  his  Reflexions  on 
Learning,     The  labours  of  Perzon 


Pelletier,  sir  Wiliam  Jones,  Mau- 
rice Pinkerton,  David  Macpher- 
8on,  Macfarlane,  George  Chalmers^ 
&c.  &Q,  about  Gog,  and  Magog, 
Cushites,  Celtae,  Belgse,  &c.  &c* 
have  never  produced  any  thing  ap- 
proaching at  all  to  a  serious  con-^ 
viction  of  their  respective  codcIut 
sions.  If  the  fanciful  or  conjec- 
tural science  of  etymology  would 
indeed  elucidate  and  prove  the  af- 
finity of  nations  at  a  very  remote 
period,  and  trace  their  descent 
from  Adam  and  Eve,  or  from  pre- 
Adamites,  if,  as  some  suppose, 
there  were  any,  there  would  be 
something  sublime  in  such  studies, 
something  highly  gratifying  and 
consolatory.  But  to  this,  etymo- 
logical researches  are  wholly  ina- 
dequate. And  as  to  the  disputes 
about  the  peopling  of  the  Low- 
lands of  Scotland,  whether  from 
the  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
or  directly  from  Germany,  or  Scan- 
dinavia, they  are  of  very  little  con- 
sequence. It  is  quite  apparent, 
even  from  names  of  persons  or 
places,  that  there  are  in  Scotland 
the  descendants  of  antient  Britons, 
who,  we  think,  with  Buchanan, 
were  of  the  same  nation  or  origin 
with  the  Picts,  descendants  of  Ger- 
mans, descendants  of  Flemings,  and 
descendants  of  Anglo-Saxons  and 
Anglo-Normans. — The  story  of  the 
key  with  a  leather  thong  in  Gil 
Bias,  which  gave  to  wine,  accord- 
ing  to  the  perception  of  some,  the 
taste  of  leather,  and  according  to 
that  of  others,  the  taste  of  iron,  is 
quite  applicable  to  the  wranglings 
about  the  origination  of  the  Low- 
land Scots,  Celts,  Goths,  or  Ger- 
mans.   Even   from  etymology  it 

appears 


*  Mi^'i'orMv  AvQ^o'vZv — The  fine  description  or  definition  that  is  given  of  man- 
kind bv  Homer. 
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appears  that  they  are  sprung  from 
ail  of  them.  As  professor  John 
[not  James]  Playfair  in  his  illus- 
trations, &c,  says  of  the  leading 
sects  of  geologists,  the  systems  of 
the  wranglers  m  Scottish  etymolo- 
gies **  accord  better  with  each 
other  than  they  do  themselves.'* 
But  let  us  hear  Dr.  Jamieson : — 

"  It  is  surprising,  that  no  one  < 
has  ever  attempted  to  rescue  the 
language  of  the  country  from  obli- 
yion,  by  compiling  a  dictionary  of 
It.  Had  this  been  done  a  century 
ago,  it  would  most  probably  have 
been  the  means  of  preserving  many 
of  our  literary  productions,  which 
it  is  feared  are  now  lost,  as  well  as 
the  meaning  of  many  terms  now 
left  to  conjecture. — Till  of  late, 
even  those  who  pretended  to  write 
glossaries  to  the  Scottish  books 
which  they  published,  generally 
explained  the  terms  which  almost 
every  reader  understood,  and  quite 
overlooked  those  that  were  more 
ancient  and  obscure.  The  glossary 
to  Douglas's  Virgil  formed  the  only 
exception  to  this  observation. 

*«  Within  these  few  years,  a  taste 
for  Scottish  literature  has  revived 
both  in  Scotland  and  England. 
Hence  the  want  of  an  etymological 
dictionary  has  been  felt  more  than 
ever,  and  it  may  well  be  supposed 
that  all  who  possess  a  genuine  taste 
for  the  literary  productions  of  their 
country,  must  feel  disposed  to  en- 
courage a  work  which  is  necessary, 
not  merely  for  illustrating  their 
beauties,  hut  in  many  iiKstances 
even  for  rendering  them  intelligible. 
The  use  of  such  a  work  is  not  con- 
fined to  o'lr  edited  books,  but  may 
in  a  great  measure  prove  a  key  to 
our  ancient  MSS.  It  must  facili- 
tate the  progress  of  those,  whose 
studies  or  employments  lay  them 


under  the  nece8sit|r  of  inTeftrntliig 
the  records  of  antiquity ;  ana  who, 
especially  in  tiieir  earlier  years,  are 
apt  to  be  disgusted  at  their  profes- 
sions, from  the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  terms,  at  the  meaning  of 
which  they  can  only  guess. 

**  It  is  undeniable,  indeed,  that 
from  the  strange  neglect  of  our 
vernacular  language^  the  significa- 
tion of  some  of  our  law-terms  is 
already  lost ;  and  that  the  meaning 
of  others,  on  the  interpretation  S 
which  not  only  private  property, 
but  public  justice  depends,  is  so 
doubtful,  as'  to  leave  room  fior  al- 
most endless  litigation. 

<*  Even  these  invaluable  remains 
of  antiquity,  which  record  the  va- 
liant deeds  of  our  ancestors^  deli- 
neate their  manners,  or  exhibit  their 
zeal  for  religion,  excite  little  inte- 
rest in  our  time,  because  they  are 
in  a  great  measure  unintelligible. 

<<  Those  who  possess  old  libra* 
ries,  that  have  been  handed  dow^o, 
perhaps  through  many  fl:enerations, 
must  be  convinced  ol  toe  necessity 
of  a  work  of  this  kind ;  because 
the  books  which  were  perfectly  fa- 
miliar to  their  fathers,  and  which 
communicated  instruction  to  their 
minds,  or  kindled  up  the  flame  of 
patriotism  in  their  breasts,  are  now 
nearly  as  completely  locked  up  to 
them,  as  if  they  were  written  in 
a  foreign  tongue. 

«  Such  a  work  is  necessary  folr 
preserving,  from  being  totally  lost, 
many  ancient  and  emphatic  terms, 
which  now  occur  only  in  the  eon- 
versation  of  the  sage  of  the  ham- 
let, or  are  occasionally  mentioned 
by  him  as  those  which  he  has  heard 
his  fathers  use.  It  may  also  serve 
to  mark  the  difference  between 
words  which  may  be  called  classi- 
cal, and  others  merely  colloquial ; 

and 
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and  between  both  of  theae.  U  Ar  Ufft  traces  whicli  liistory  affurdq, 

as  they  are  proper,  and  suob  m  bsr..  vhb  ftispcct  to  the  origin  of  those, 

long  to  a  (till  lower  dawibeipg  who  for  many  centuries  ha\'e  been 

mere  corruptiona,  caat  lermi*  H  <U|tigiguiKheil  from  thij  Celtic  mce) 

puerilities.  .'..  ■■"(peaking  the  Scottieh  lan^uageii    . 

"  Many  ancient  cuBtama,  otbar-  .    <*  I  do  not  liesitute  to  call  tlisft 

wise  unknown  or  iuvolred  in  ob^  tb«  Scoltith  language,  wbich  ha^ 

acuriiy,  come  bIbo  to  be  eiplaioed  geaeraily  been    considered  in   na  • 

or  illustrated,  from  the  uae  of  ihOM  oiber  light  than  as  merely    on   %    i 

words  which    neceaaarily  re&r  to  I**el  with  tlie  different  provincisl 

them.       The  importanoe  of   aoy  djtieots  of  the  English.     Without, 

thing  periainiag  to  the  manner*  of  entering  at  present  into  the  origii). 

a  nation,  as  constituting  one  of  the  of  tbe  Ibrraer,  I  am  bold  to  affirm^'   I 

principal  branchea  of  its  btatorji  that  it  hos  as  just  a  claim  to  that 

needs  not  to  be  mentioned;  and,  designation  of  a  peculiar  language   ] 

as  the  knowledge  of  Ancient  b»n-  u  m«t  of  ihe  other  languages  of 

ners  removes  the  obscurity  of  lan^  Europe.       From    the    view    hero    ' 

guage,  by  a  reciprocal  opcntlion,  given  of  it  to  the  public,  "in    tha 

ancient  language  often  afiordi  tba  Knn  of  an  Etymolocical  Oic 

best  elucidation  of  mannen.     ,  tiohjiry,  it  tvill  appear  that  it  ia 

"  Such  a  dictionary,  if  properijr  not  more  ueacly  allied  to  the  Ed-. 

conducted,  should  not.  Only  throw  glillfi,  than  the  Belgic  is  to  the  GeT« 

light  on  the   ancient   cuitomi   of  tnap,  the  Daoisli  lo  the  Swedish, 

Scotland,  but  point  out  their  ao»-  or  the  Portuguese  to  the  Spanish. 

logy  to  those    of  other  nortbem  Call  it  a  dialect,  if  you  will;  a  di- 

nations.     So  striking  indeed  ia  the  alect  of  the  Anglo-ISaxon  it  cannot    | 

coincidence  of  manners,  even  in  ■  be.:    for    from    the    dissertitijon, 

variety  of  more  minute  inalancei,  prefixed  to  the  Diciionaryi  it  o«a> 

between  our  ancestors,  and  the  in-  appear  to  the.  unprejudiced  reader^ 

habitants  ofScandinayia,  as  marked  that  there  ia  toog^xt  reaaon  J^ 

by  the  great  similarity  or  abaolute  supposing  that  ii  was  ever  import- 

samenesa  of  terms,  that  it  muat  ae-  ed  from  the  suuthuni  part  of  our 

cessarily  suggest  to  every  impartial  island."  .    ■ 

inquirer,  that  the  connexion   be-        If  the  only  end  of  writing  wera 

tween  them  has  been  much  cloaer  to  promote  the  sdvanceioent  ami 

than  is  generally  supposed.  diffuiioti  of  genera!  knowledge  and 

■<  Language,  it  is  universally  ad-  general '  entertainment,  to  maka 
mitted,  forms  one  of  the  best  cri-  learned  men  and  philosophers,  and  j 
terions  of  the  origin  of  a  nation ;  to  present  a  spedes  of  entertain" 
especially  where  there  is  a  deficien-  meat  worthy  of  learned  men  and 
cy  of  histories]  evidence.  Our  philosophers,  accoinplishedcitizena 
country  muat  ever  regret  the  mnat,  of  the  world,  the  rapublic  of  let- 
or  the  destruction,  of  written  re-  tera  would  not  suffer  any  great  de- 
cords.  But  an  accurate  and  CQtn-  trimeat  though  the  Scottish  lan^ 
parative  examination  of  AHtverna-  goagC'and  Scuttialr  literature  were 
culsr  language  may  undoubtedly  in  eonaisned  lo  everla.< ting  oblivion; 
part  repair  the  loss  ;  as  well  at  But  uii*  is  not  the  only  end  of  !)• 
throw  considerable    light   oa    the  tcfitun.     An  end.  of  equal,  ai  " 

Vol.  L.  .  B         .     -'^^  ■ — .7 
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in  a  moral  point  of  view,  perhaps 
greater  importance,  it  the  tendency 
It  hat  to  wean  men  from  the  grott- 
nets  of  sensual  appetites  and  de- 
sires, and  to  improve  their  social 
sympathies  and  sensibilities,  to 
soalch  them  irom  the  imperious 
importunity  of  present  objects,  and 
to  enlarge,  as  it  were,  the  sphere 
of  their  existence,  by  extending 
their  views  over  the  remote  and  the 
past,  as  well  as  the  near  and  the 
present.  Whatever  is  fitted  to  al- 
lure men  into  such  paths  is  highly 
beneficial.  The  span  of  life  might 
be  better  employed  by  Scotch- 
men, were  their  only  object  ad- 
vancement in  knowledge,  in  read- 
ing books  written  in  other  lan- 
guages than  their  own.  But  since 
for  one  Scotchman  inclined  to  read 
such  books,  there  must  be  an  hun- 
dred at  least  more  inclined  to  read 
books  in  their  own  or  the  language 
of  their  forefathers,  and  reiatinff 
to  their  own  country,  and  who,  if 
Scottish  books  were  not  unfolded 
to  them,  would  not  read  at  all ;  ex- 
cept the  Bible  with  Commentaries, 
Boston's  Fourfold  State,  the  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  and  histories  of  the 
persecutions  of  the  Kirk.— Since 
the  sphere  of  the  mere  Scotchman's 
reading  must  be  vastly  enlarged, 
and  the  number  of  Scotch  readers 
vastly  increased  by  so  masterly  a 
key  to  the  language  of  his  forefa- 
thers. Dr.  Jamieson,  in  his  Etymo- 
logical Dictionary,  has  done  a  very 
great,  and,  we  presume  a  very  ac- 
ceptable service  to  his  countrymen. 
The  AuLD  Scottish  language  is 
very  expressive,  as  indeed  every 
language  is  to  those  who  are  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  cus- 
toms, manners,  and  allusions  in 
which  its  poCuliar  idioms  are  found- 
ed.   Ana  the  old  Scottish  writers, 


particularly  the   poets,    as    abun- 
dantly appears  from    Dr.    Jamie^ 
son's  quotations,  cannot  but  aflford 
to  all  who  readily  enter  into  the 
languaj;e,  and  fully  understand  it, 
a  very  high  degree  of  entertain- 
ment.   The  Lowland  Scots,  even 
the  lower  classes,  or  what  in  France 
and  other  countries  are  caUed  pea- 
sants, have  a  great  turn  for  read^ 
ing.     It  is  very  common  now,  or 
certainly  it  was  so  about  SO  or  40 
years  ago,  when  any  very  striking 
occurrence  happened  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, particularly  if  it  was  of 
a  ludicrous  kind,  such  as  an  ]|l««s* 
sorted  or  ludicrously   condacted 
marriage,  for  even  the  wometi  lo 
make  verses  on  the  subject.     One 
woman,  sitting  at  her  spianing- 
wheel,  would   make  one  or  two 
verses  or  rhymes.    These  were  re- 
peated to  others,  who  would  add 
one  or  two  couplets  morei  and  so 
on,  till,  at  last,  a  piece  was  pfd* 
duced  little  less  droll  than  the  fk- 
mous  ballad  of «  Fie,  iet  m  iJlto  the 
Weddin^y*  Ac,  This  may,  petbeps, 
be  considered  as  a  kind  of  argu- 
ment, though  not  indeed  a  very 
strong  one,  of  their  affinity  to  the 
Scandinavians^  who  have  a  great 
turn  this  way,  as  all  writers  agree. 
Some  very  curious   specimens  of 
Finnish    poetry,    by    rustics^    or 
common  people  occupied  in  rural 
affairs,  are  to  be  found  in  S^ior 
Giuseppe  Acerbts  Travels  to  the 
North  Cape,  translated  irito  Eng- 
lish,  and  published  by  Mawiaan* 
The  Swedes  too,  of  all  ranks,  have 
a  very  great  turn    for   literature. 
Parochial  schools  were  cstablislied 
in  Sweden  long  before  their  esta- 
blishment in  Scotland  :  nay^  ertti 
schools  of  a  higher  order  in  the 
different   districts,  to   i^hijfii    the 
youth  repaired,  from  tlie  parocfaiai 

'  -sehaoly 


4- 


sdiooly  preparatonlj  io  tihtir  griig  ^hmroi  mi  •  etttil'  lad  aUf  nMiMti 

to  the  uiAverutf;  fHii  the  fecit  AhstbelMMiraraiiccil^rtaiHllte 

iscfaolars  were  jsot  diem,  if  ite  inluMaali  of Seandiiimft9iei«^ 

circunistaDces  of  tbeir  ptrents  f«h  4)eea«  chaor  c00Pf xmhi than  itlP^ 

quired  it,   at  the  public  espemB.  neraUir  «U{ip«ied';  tbtt  ibilrd-j^ifi 

In  Iceland,  the  very  poorest  of  the  very  msMt  nvtoty  of  iNirdt  «i4te 

people  <can  read,  write,   and  MM  •■KNkM<of  Uie  vttlgftr  ill  &)»<lani^ 

accounts ;  the  children  ara  iaught,  tiMtihad- never  pam^  4hroiigii  Ate 

by  their  parents  at  home,  the  conn-  channel  of  the  Aj^ln-SaxAo^.i^r 

try  being  too  wide,  and  thinly  pe#-  been  spoken  in  England^  aithfagh 

pted  for  public  sebods.  atill  iMed  «•  the  lataaaget  #f  ;m 

Next  to  the  importance  «f  dn$  HmHk  4if  Europe «  that  the  SaM* 

Dictionary,  just  noticed^  in  non-  fish iinnihi tin  (ilniid  mi  m  iliii|^ 

rishing  a  taste  for  reading  anes^  terof  the  Anf^-Saxoo*  butaai  ii 

all  classes  of  Scotchmen,  and  paiv.  <atniiBMi  with  the  lattefi  Jmjiit 

baps  among  some  English  ia  tias  -froai  Ibe  Ootbic;  and  'that  so  -tth 

northern  counties,  is  the  use  it  tiafaotoryaeeoait«aDOtherwiae  fci 

tnustbe  of  to  lawyers.    Tbeaoand'  <afmai£^9YcLQAMhAMQ€JU9mi/ 

ness  of  Dr.  Jamieson'a  remark  tm  Seotlandii'    Dr.  Jaminwn  ia)io--Ai 

this  point  will  not  be  questiaaod,  ^uatfafeas  tke  Se$adhia#iaii  orijj^MCi 

With  regard  to  the  etcoial  Fk^  thei^cts, Jirom  iIhb  avidenoe  <?  hl^^ 

ish  question^  the  dtspaarionaie,  aao-  toriaB%  from  Jallns€aeiaraDd  31^ 

derate,    and  eensible  Dsamier  in  eitus  to  ihe  wnshiMa  Bade  aHl 

which  Dr.  Janieson  treats  thnaob-  dewDwards,  ^aod  fixraa  liie  4nstQi|r 

ject,  forms  a  direct  contrast  with  Aad  aneiikectune  af  the  Oikuay 

the  dogmatism  «f  Mac&ilaDe^  'the  Islands.    In  this  come  he  taas'lik 

rudeness  and  the  waspishness  iof  every  turn  to  encounter  Mr«  Chid- 

the  Goth  Pinkerton,*  and  the  f^  mers^  who  paysno  regard  to  fhelestf^ 

tulance,  and  blind  presumption  and  woay  pf  f^eiher,  TacijLttS, j;  cur  Bedf^ 

arrogance  of  Chalmers.    He  has  or  to  any  qb^  edsej  or  to  any  fiiw 

cungptance 

*  This  writer  has,  in  his  latest  piAliGatlo&s,ezdisnged  the  Mdentss^ 
for  the  livery  of  Gibbon.  .    .      4. - 

t  About  SO  yesns  ago,  Gixm  Tboriislyn,  a  mtam^  p£  Iselaady  «ip8BBr^n«^ 
tiquities  and  lav  in  the  unlvenaj^,  and  keeper  of  the  royal  snaimi  iit.C(i|MqB»> 

fen,  travelled  as  a  literary  missionarYfrom  jOenyark,  ioar  th^  or  four  ygHKB  t|| 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  with  some  of  the  fidiacexA  khmAB.  a^  iras 
greatly  struck  with  the  eoincidenee  ^tweeil  a  jraat  uuaiihsr  of  words  at -t/m 
«aine  significatioii,  not  only  in  Scotlaaijfaai  ia  Nortfandbedand  sad  YmrlahMh 
sod  the  Icelandic  ^r  ancient  Gothic  He  waa4it  the  pshis,  at  the  .xeqasst  sf  a  J||« 
teraiy  friend,  to  write  down  a  list  afthem.  idildi  was JpoUlilisd  h)i.  :U|ifi  09^-,ff 
8vo  edition  of  captain  Newte*8  Tour  in  SciotUnd.  .      ■  ^' 

tThe  argument  of  Tadtus,  foxn  tif^  sbfthig  iescifnhkai6e  betami  the  Odt^ 
donians  and  the  Germans,  will  ho^endditional  waSdM;,  wbspiit  k  esaddtasd  tliit 
it  was  more  likdy  that  the  Beigie,  arQotha»  sr  bywhatiirernswe  they  IpUitifalae 
'  lally  been  mstii^iJBhed,  flHauMjasB  oissr  direetfy  hi'jlAw  %PBa^'wnfi  f|i 


the  Sas:on  tharesj  and  the  Ciftbrte  Chfinomumf  Ao  STortJimBbe^^  sdd 
Scotland,  than  through  England ;  ftr  nailgiitioa  is  mm  dt  thewsfisst  tf  ob 
arts,  and  we  are  expresaly  tSLd  by  Cseasr,  that  the  naftlMni  natkos  had  stns^ 
ships,  and  were  bold  saildn.  .   .  i  . 
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cumstancc  lliat  militates  against  his 
own  system. — Dr.  Jamieson  lays 
Mr.  C Maimers,  whom  he  calls  a 
learned  writer  1  completely  on  the 
ground  in  cveiy  encounter,  and 
exposes  the  whimsicalness  of  his 
far-fetched  derivations,  and  the  in- 
conclusiveness  and  absurdity  of  his 
reasoning,  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner. 

It  is  of  no  great  importance  to 
observe,  but  we  cannot  help  won- 
dering^, that  Dr.  Jamieson  should 
never  have  visited  Abernethey, 
long  the  scat  of  learning,  the  Je- 
rusalem, the  holy  city  of  the  se- 
ceders,  as  well  as  the  capital  of  the 
Picls  in  Scotland.  We  find  him  in 
the  28th  page  of  his  dissertation, 
talking  of  the  '<  spires  of  Aberne- 
they and  Brechin ;''  there  is  in- 
deed a  spire  on  the  round  tower,  at 
Brechin  ;  but  there  is  not  a  spire, 
nor  any  vestigeindicatingthat  there 
ever  was  aspire,  on  the  round  tower 
of  Abernethey. 


Letters Jrom  a  late  eminent  Prelate 
to  one  of  his  Friends,  Pp,5lO, 
Svo. 

THE  eminent  prelate  is  the  late 
Warburton,  bishop  of  Glouces- 
ter, and  his  friend,  the  late  Hurd, 
bishop  of  Worcester. 

The  writings  of  the  great  War- 
burton,  though  some  of  them  para- 
doxical and  sophistical,'*  display, 
on  the  whole,  the  highest  degree  of 
bold  and  inventive  genius,  an  ele- 
vated and  vigorous  mind,  the  most 
profound  knowledge  of  history  and 
of  human  nature,  and  the  true 
spirit  of  philosophical  criticism* 
How  finely  does  the  bishop  recon- 


cile certain  apparent  contradictiom 
in  the  introduction  to  the  Catali* 
narian  war  of  Sallust,  and  justify 
the  praises  that  were  bestowed  oa 
that  noble  historiaD  ? 

"  Crispus  Roraana  primus  in  lii»- 
toria.*' 

i 

Who,  in  the  walks  of  history,  first 
broke  the  enchantment  of  prodi* 
gies  and  miracles,  and  esrplored  the 
true  causes  of  things  ?  How  subtle, 
yet  how  just  his  observations  on 
the  causes  of  that  love  of  the  mar- 
vellous, so  incident  to  historiaoa^ 
and  so  plentiful  a  source  of  error ! 
The  interest  that  we  take  ia 
every  thing  that  relates  to  illustri^ 
ous  characters,  becomes,  in  the 
■hands  of  publishers,  an  engine  for 
raking  up  their  ashes^  anddraefring 
into  light  a  thousand  bleoiishes, 
better  concealed.  The  present  vo-* 
lume  of  letters  between  bishop 
Warburton  and  bishop  Hurd,  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  striking  proof 
and  illustration  of  this  assertion 
that  was  ever  exhibited  to  the 
world.  Theformerappearsthroogfa- 
out  in  the  light  or  a  proud  dog- 
matist, full  of  illiberal,  and  even 
inhuman  prejudices:  the  latter^in 
that  of  a  mean  flatterer,  humour- 
ing all  the  prejudices  of  his  cor- 
respondent, at  the  same  time  that 
he  gratifies  his  own  pedantic,  dry, 
cynical  humour.  Warburton,  in  a 
letter  to  Hurd,  dated  at  Prior 
Park,  September  19,  says — **  I  am 
strongly  tempted  to  hare  a  stroke 
at  Hume  in  parting:  he  has  crown- 
ed the  liberty  of  the  press;  aiid 
yet  he  has  a  considerable  post  un- 
der the  government.  I  have  a  great 
mind  to  do  justice  on  hisarg\iinents 

agaipat 


*  For  instance,  his  Divine  Legation  of  MoscSi 


ACCOUNT  OF  900KS.  A       Siti 

againtt '  miraclM,   which  I  thiak  ahip,   oot    lo  >bow   tut  iHUUff 

might  be  done  in  few  wards.    Bat  which  neglect  aeenia  to  htre  Jnif 

does  he  deserve  notice?  Isheknown  died  the  first  ipariE  of  combtiMtian 

BmongBt  jaai     Pray  aniwer  mo  in  thif  madman'i  brain.-  The.ni^- 

these  queBtiong.     For  if  hii  dwd  rita   of  the  two  phQosophera  lit 

weight  keeps  him  down,  I  abould  aboa  adjaited.      There  ii  an  ia|i> 

be  sorry  to  contribute  to  bia:ad-  menae  &tatice  between  their,  n^ 

vancement  to  any  place  but  tb*  taral  g«miM;  none  at  dl  m  thap 

pillory."  .excesn*e  TBDity ;  and  much  agf& 

It  appearg  that  Mr.  Hutne  waa  in    their  good  Autik     RotiaaeaiM. 

not  so  much  kept  down    by  hia  warmtfa  ha«  made  himacttbea)|^^ 

own  weight  as  the  bu^op  might  man  io  hu  pbiloaophio  inquioM^  ' 

have  wished,  for  we  find  him  hamit-  ao  that  be  oft  aaw  not  the  nu'iaihjy 

ing  his  imagination  in  three  or  four  wiiicbbodid:    HuroB'a   coldDMi 

of  his  other  letters.,  made  him  not  only  aeei  but  r^q|^ 
in  bia.    But  it  ia  neither  parta  m 

"  Piior  Park,  Nooember  IS,  1766.  logic  that  baa  nude  niher  of  1m|| 

"  Ab    to  Rouueati,   I   entirely  fiuMOfken,   but  infidelity  ouu 

agree  with  you,  that  his  long  letter  for  wbicti,  to  be  aure,  tbey  e^Qlly 

to  his  brother  philosopher,  Hume,  decorre  a  MxaiON."  ,.  ..^^ 

shows  him  lo  be.  a  rank  '      "  '         '^ 

His  passion  of  tears — hia  ai  „  . . 

of  hu  friends  in  the  midst  of  tbair  profeasiona  of  fnendahip  and  oaf 

„._:_„   -_.,.:.. ...._^_,__  ^^ ...u.^.i:^,...':^?: 

.,    .  „  .pwrvaid 

You  give  the  true  cause  too  of-tbia  do  not   beapmk  the  unreten 

excess  of  frenzy,  which  breaks  out  careleas,  qna  nnauqiecting  coi^ - 

on  all  occasions,  the  honest  neglect  deuce  of  ultimate  and  warm  frien^ 

of  our  countrymen  in  iheif  tribute  ibiji.   The  friendship  between  tbopQ 

to  his  importance.      For  all  tbaf  digniiariea,  if  we  were  to  judfe 

Hume  says  of  him  on  this  head,  from  their  letter*,  would  appear  1^ 

seems  to  be  the  truth ;  and  aa  it  ti  be  founded  chiefiy  in  a  conunoii 

a  truth  easily  discoverable  froiv  hir  aversion  anil  liatied  of  freetliinkera 

writings,  his  patron  could  bave  but  and  dissenters  from  the  Church  of 

one  motive  in  bringing  him  ofer  .England.     What  is  wonderful,  the 

(for  he  was  under  the  protection  great  Warburton  appears  little  leas 

of  lord  Mareshal),  and  that  was  soUdtous  to  flatter  the  vanity  of 

cherishing  a  man  whose  writings  Dr.  Hurd,  than  Dr.  Hurd  does  to 

were  as  mischievous  to  society  aa  bow  anil  cringe  before  the  lofly 

his  own.  spirit  of  Warburtnn. 

"  Walpole's  pleasantry  upon  bin  Yet,  amidst  this  farrago  of  chit- 
had  baseneu  in  its  very  conceptioD.  chat,  prejudice,  and  adulatiou. 
It  was  written  when  the  poor  man  paid,  and  m  no  inconsiderable  de- 
had  determined  to  seek  an  asylum  gree  repaid,  we  meet  with  not  a 
in  England;  and  is  therefore  iuiUy  Rttle  entertainment  in  the  obser- 
and  generously  Condemned  by  vations  of  bishop  Warburtoii  on  * 
D'Alembert.Tbi8Conaidered,Huine  difierent  subjects,  and  the  ancc- 
biledbotb  in  honour  and  friend-  doto  gJuch  jiis  station  in  the  wm^ 


is  passion  of  tears — hia  suspicioa        Tbe  great  cwefflon^,  and  strg||[ 

of  hu  friends  in  the  midst  of  tbair  profeasiona  of  fnendsbip  and  odj^ 

services — and  his  incapacity  ofbnng  eem  abo«t  each  other'*  nealth,  tlwl 

set  right,  all  consign  him  to  Monro,  .porvadt  the  whole  of  these  lettoq^  •, 
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and  his  lone  life  enabled  him  to 
relate  of  different  pertfona. 

Extracts  from  the  Bishop's  Ltttirs 

to  Hurd. 

Letter  XX. 

*<  Have  jou  seen  lord  Halifax's 
book  of  Maxim?.  He  was  the 
ablest  man  of  business  in  his  time. 
You  will  not  find  the  depth  of 
Rochefoucault*8,  nor  his  malignity. 
License  enough,  as  to  religion. 
There  ore  many  of  them  very  solid, 
and  I  persuade  myself  were  made 
occasionally,  as  the  affairs  of  those 
times  occurred,  while  he  was  in 
business.  And  we  lose  half  their 
worth  by  not  knowing  the  occa- 
sions. Several  of  them  ar6  the 
commonest  thoughts,  or  most  ob- 
vious truths,  prettily  turned :  some, 
atill  lower,  pay  us  with  the  jingling 
of  sound  for  sense. 

<<  Bishop  Berkeley,  of  Ireland, 
has  published  a  thin^  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent sort,  but  much  in  thd  same 
form,  which  he  calls  Queries,  very 
well  worth  attending  to  by  the  Irish 
nation.  He  is  indeed  a  great  man, 
and  the  only  visionary  f  eV6r  knew 
that  was 

"  P.  S.  Pray  did  Jpu  feel  either 
of  these  earthquakes?  They  have 
made  Whiston  ten  times  madder 
than  ever.  He  went  to  an  ale- 
house at  Mile-end  to  see  one,  who, 
it  was  said,  had  predicted  the  earth- 
quakes. The  man  told  him  it  was 
true,  and  that  he  had  it  from  an 
angel.  Whiston  rejected  this  as 
apocryphal.  For  he  was  well  as- 
sured that,  if  the  favour  of  this  se- 
cret was  to  be  communicated  to 
any  one,  it  would  be  to  himself. 
He  is  so  enraged  at  Middleton,  that 
he  has  just  now  quarrelled  down- 
right with  the  speaker  for  hatmg 
spoke  a  good  word  for  him  many 


years  ago  in  the  aflhir  of  tbtf  mdi* 
tership  of  the  ChofteNhcniae.  The 
speaker  the  other  day  sent  for  him 
to  dinner ;  he  said  he  would  IM 
come.  His  lady  sent  $  he  vroald 
not  come.  She  Went  to  him^  i^ 
cTambered  ap  into  his  garret  to  aA 
him  about  the  earthquake!  He 
told  her,  *  Madam,  you  are  a  tiN 
tuous  woman,  you  need  not  ftar, 
none  but  the  wicked  #in  be  de» 
stroyed.  You  will  escape.  I  woold 
not  give  the  same  promise  to  your 
husband/^What  will  ihii  poor 
nation  come  to !  In  the  eODditioft 
of  troops  between  two  6rea ;  the 
madness  of  irrellgion  end  theuiad- 
ness  of  fanaticism/* 

Ledef  LtXm 

<*  I  agree  with  you  that  Ofir 
good  friend  is  a  little  irbimtieal  m 
a  philosopher,  or  a  poet,  in  hfi 
project  of  improvini^  bhnielf  ia 
men  and  manners;  thoug(i»  is  a 
fine  ^tleman,  extremely  fitthloa- 
able  m  his  scheme.  But,  as  I  dare 
sBv,  this  is  a  character  he  ift  above, 
tell  him  I  would  recottitnend  to 
him  a  voyage  now  and  then  wKh 
me  round  the  Park;  of  ten  timce 
more  ease,  and  ten  tfioOMlid  tiftiei 
more  profit,  than  mMng  the  gnutd 
tour ;  whether  he  chobies  to  Oon- 
aider  it  in  a  philoBophteo-«(Mietle8l, 
or  in  an  ecclesiasticoopOlitical  fight. 

■<  Let  us  suppose  his  tniad  beet 
on  improvements  ih  poeti^.  tmiaft 
can  afibrd  noblet  hihta  for  paHond 
than  the  cows  and  the  milk  Women 
at  your  entrance  from  Spring-gar- 
dens ?  As  you  advance,  you  have 
noble  subjecta  for  eonfiedv  and 
farce,  from  one  end  of  the  JwailtD 
the  other ;  not  to  sat  Mitbf  ifo 
which  our  worlhy  Mmd  fake  a  kind 
bf  pttipensity. 

"  As  you  tufti  to  the  left,  you 

soon 
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soon  arrjTe  at  RoiamMifs  prndt  natarein  and  for  itie)f»  be 

long  consecrated  to  disastrious  iaw^f  take  a  jnuph  larger  loiTi  than  tlHjl 

and  elegiac   poetry.     The  BmU  of  Europe.    He  must  go  first  $mi 

cage^'ttmky  which  you  enter  nesct^  estehi   ner  undressed,  nay  qaito 

speaks  its  own  injcLuence,  and  itt^  nalsed^  ii|  North  America  ana  a| 

spires  you  with  the  gentle  spirit  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    He  iB»{r 

madrigal  and  sonnet.    Whefi  mi  then  examine   bow  ah^  opfieiM 

come  to  Duck-^dand^  we  have  a  erampt,  tootracted,  and  buttoned 

double  chance  for  success,  in  she  olose  up  in  the  strait  tunic  of  hM^ 

georgic  or  didactic  poetry,  as  IJbe  and  custom,  as  in  ^  China  •  and .  Jia* 

governor  of  it,  Stephen  Duck,  can  pan ;  i^r  spread  out,  and  enhuffid 

both  instruct  our  friend    in  the  above  her  common  si»m  in  thoMi^ 

breed  of  his  wild-fowl,  and  lend  and  flowing  robe  of  enthusiasai 

him  of  his  genius  to  sing  their  go*  amoi^t  the  AridM  and  SasacelMt 

Derations.  Or  lasdy,  as  she  flutters  in  tha  ol4 

**  But  now,  in  finishingour  timr,  n^  of  wom-oot  poUpy  and  cM| 

we  come  to  a  place  indeed,  the  govemaaent,  and  slmest  neadjjr  H 

seed-plot  of  Dettingen  and  Fonte-  run  back,  naked,  to  the  desertSt  aa 

noy,  the  place  of  trumpets  and  fcet*  on   the  Medtemneao  'coast  cf 


tie-drums,  of  horse  and  fiH>t  guards,  AArica*    Theoe,  tell  hfan,  aro  tiif 

the  Parade.    The  place  ofnerbee  grand  scenes  for  the  true  philee^^ 

and  demigods,  the  etemaljipiircp  <|f  pher,  for  the  dthen  of  the  woiUf 

the  greater  poetry,  (rem  whmcd  to  conteinpfaM^    The  Umt  ^JEU* 

springs  that  acmi  of  human  thifyia.  rm  is  like  the  enteriahitaient  that 

an  epic  poem ;  to  which,  our  firi^  Pluthrch  speaksof,  which  PcinMjb 

has  consecrated  all   bis  happ^  host  of  J^ima  gave  him.    Tneili 

hours.  ssevff  many  dishes,  woA  they  had  41 


'<  But  suppose  his  visions  for  the  aemning  variety;  but  when  tie 

bays  be  now  changed  for  the  bright*  to   examine   them   narrowly,  ho 

er  visions  of  the  mitre,  here  still  found  them  all  made  out  of  owe 

must  be  his  circle;   which  on  'oni^  hog,  and  indeed  noting  but  f9fk 

side  presents  him  with  those  august  differently  disguised.^' 
towers  of  St.  James's,  which,  though 

neither  seemly  nor  sublime,  Teton*  LeH^r  LXXXVIL 

nament  that  place  where  the  bai»  *-— «<  The  affiur  of  Lisbon  hga 

lances  are  preserved,  which  w^eh  made  men  trennble,  aa  well  aa  die 

out  liberty  and  property  to  the  contmentahakiefrpmoneendofEii* 

nations  aU  abroad:    and  on  the  rope  to  another;  firon  Gibraltaria 

other,  with  that  sacred  venerable  the  Highlands  of  Scodand*  To  sop* 

dome  of  St.  Peter,  which,  thouah  pose  these  desolations  the^  soonin 

its  head  rises  and  remains  in  the  cf  Heaven  lor  hiunim  impietiea,  la 

clouds,  yet  carries  in  its  bo wela  th^  m  dreadful  -reflection ;  and  yet  te 

very  flower  and  quintessence  of  ^ee-  suppose  oniwelves  in  a  forlotn  4usd 

desiastical  policy*                        •  Atheiiess  world,  is   ten^  limea  « 

*^  This  is  enough  for  any  one  more  frightful  consideration.     In 

who  only  wanu  to  study  men  ff>f  ti^  fini  cantt  ire  ^may  ff^mMj 

his  use.    But  if  our  aspiring  hhoi  Iwpe  to  avetd  ^  car  deibriMitien  Mr 

would  go  higher,  and  study  huanm  4ba  wmmiwmdstmti  pamefit  ui 

tbo 
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the  latter,  we  are  kept  incessantly 
alarmed  by  the  blind  rage  of  war- 
ring dements. 

•*  The  relation  of  the  captain  of 
a  vessel,  to  the  Admiralty,  as  Mr. 
Yorke  told  me  the  story,  has  some- 
thing very  striking  in  it^  He  lay 
off  Lisbon  on  this  fatal  1st  of  No- 
vember, preparing  to  hoi&t  sail  for 
England.  He  looked  towards  the 
city  ill  the  morning,  which  gave  the 
promise  of  a  fine  day,  and  saw  that 
proud  metropolis  rise  above  the 
waves,  flourishing  in  wealth  and 
plenty,  and  founded  on  a  rock  that 
promised  a  poet's  eternity,  at  least, 
to  its  grandeur.  He  looked  an 
hour  after,  and  saw  the  city  in- 
volved in  flames,  and  sinking  in 
thunder.  A  sight  more  awful  mor- 
tal eyes  could  not  behold  on  this 
eide  the  day  of  doom.  And  yet 
does  not  human  pride  make  us 
miscalculate  ?  A  drunken  beggar 
shall  work  as  horrid  a  desolation 
with  a  kick  of  his  foot  against  an 
ant-hill,  as  subterraneous  air  and 
fermented  minerals  to  a  populous 
city.  And  if  we  take  in  the  uni- 
verse of  things  rather  with  a  philo- 
sophic than  a  religious  eye,  where 
is  the  difference  in  point  of  real  im- 
portance between  them?  A  differ- 
ence there  is,  and  a  very  sensible 
one,  in  the  merit  of  the  two  so- 
cieties. The  little  Troglodytes 
amass  neither  superfluous  nor  ima- 
ginary wealth;  and  consequently 
have  neither  drones  nor  rogues 
amongst  them.  In  the  confusion, 
we  see,  caused  by  such  a  desola- 
tion, we  find,  by  their  immediate 
care  to  repair  and  remedy  the  ge- 
neral mischief,  that  none  abandons 


himself  to  despair,  and  so  stands 
not  in  need  of  Bedlama  and  croro- 
ners'  inquests.'' 

Of  this  extract,  the  second  and 
third  sentences  prompt  a  very  ca- 
rious observation.  The  bishop  haa 
fairly  let  it  escape  him,  that  he  sees 
no  medium  between  a  particalar, 
a  correcting  as  well  as  a  sustain^ 
ing  providence,  and  absolute  and 
hopeless  materialism.  Here  he  if 
at  variance  with  his  friend  Pope, 
who,  following  lord  Shaftesbury, 
held  that  God  governed  the  world, 
not  by  particular^  or  partial,  but 
by  general.laws,*  and  that  all  things 
were  for  the  best. 

Letter  CXLVIL 

"  November  29,  1700. 
"  Nichols,  Potter,  9od  T. 


Wilson,  of  Westminster,  preaching 
oneafceranother,bedaubed  the  neir 
king,  who,  as  lord  Mansfield  tell^ 
me,  expressed  his  offence  publicly, 
by  saying,  that  he  caine  to  chapel 
to  hear  the  praises  of  God,  and  not 
his  own."  - 

Letter  CXLVIIL 
<*  I  will   tell  you  what 


( though  perhaps  I  may  have  told  it 
you  before)  I  said  in  the  drawing* 
room  to  a  knot  of  courtien,  in  the 
old  king's  time.  Doe  chanced  io 
Bay  he  heard  the  king  was  not  well. 
Hush,  said  colonel  Robinson,  it  is 
not  polite  or  decent  to  tslk  in  this 
manner;  the  king  is  always  well 
and  in  health ;  you  are  never  to 
suppose  that  the  diseases  of  his 
subjects  ever  approach  his  royal 
person.  I  perceive  then,  colonel, 
replied  I,  there  is  some  diffiirence 
between  your  master  and  mine. 

Mine 


*  Such  a  man  as  Warburton  could  scarcely  have  any  great  admiration  of  Pops, 
who  was  not  a  man  of  sreat  learning  or  knowledge,  or  deferenpe  fiir  his  opi- 
jiions ;  though,  no  doubt,  ac  had  a  regard  and  esteem  for  him. 
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Mine  was  subject  to  all  human  in- 
firmities, ■  sin  excepted :  yours  is 
subject  to  none,  sin  excepted." 


Letter  CLXXIX* 

«  April,  1766. 
•Of  politics  tliere  is 


a 


neither  end  nor  measure,  nor  sense» 
nor  honesty ;  so  I  -shall  say  no- 
thing. I  preached  my  Pk'opagation 
Sermon :  and  ten  or  a  dozen  bi- 
shops dined  with  my  lord  mayor^  a 
plain  and  (for  this  year  atmst)  a 
munificent  man.  Whether  I  mMe 
them  wiser  than  ordinary-  at  Boir» 
I  can*  t  tel  1.  I  certainly  made  them 
merrier  than  ordinary  at  the  Man- 
sion-house; where  we  were  magni- 
ficently treated.  The  lord  mayor 
told  me,  <  the  common  cauncU  weie 
much  obliged  to  me»  for  that  this 
was  the  first  time  he  erer  heird 
them  prayed  for.'  I  said»  *  I  con* 
sidered  them  as  a  bod j  wUo  nuieh 
needed  tlie  prayers  of  the  chorati*' 
— But,  if  he  told  me  in  what  >l 
abounded,  I  told  him  in  what  I 
thought  he  was  defective— *that  I 
was  greatly  disappointed  to  see  no 
custard  at  table.'  He  said,  *  that 
they  had  been  so  ridiculed  Sar  tlieir 
custard,  that  none  had  ventured  tm 
make  its  appearance  for  many 
years.'  I  told  him,  <  I  sujppOaed 
that  religion  and  custard  went  oat 
of  fashion  together." . 

Among  the  various  persons  wIm 
incurred  the  dislike  and  provoked 
the  animosity  and  wrath  of  bishop 


Wirburton,  were '  the.  celebriiMA 
Dn  Leland  and  Dr.  Joriin.  Tb^ii 
two  very  learned  and  worthj  bM^ 
Dr.  Hard,  in  order  to  detera  mH 
gratify  his  patron,  the' bishop*  ^<f 
Gloncester,  iattacked  with  extiem 
virulence  in  two  publicfttiohs^ '^1; 
An  Address  to  the  Rev.  Dr.'J[orfiift 
on  the  De^cacy  of  Friendflhlp,  6x9lt 
printed  in  nis.  2.'A  Letter  ta 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Thonte  LelaiiidrFeki 
low  of  Trini^-'CoUege,  Dubiin^'lii 
which  the  Bishop  m  Ql<moest«rhi 
Idea  4>f  the  Nature  and  Cfa«rttota% 
as  deliveied  in  bit  Lordship's' tlMk 
trine  of  Grace,  ^^i^ndioatedr  iHU 
first  printed  i»17§«.*  But  nOm 
the  bishop  died,  Dr*  Hard  4i^ 
^pressed  tbtae  iHedaa  kot  th*  luiwti 
qilent  edititfna  ef  tit  worksrA^1rh» 
servile  adalatioa^thftt  Tona  thrM^fc 
the  wliole^  Hoi^sMtim  to  W5| 
barton  will  not  :ajppea»'iauiijiish| 
to  atiy  one  who  isjusqoaiBMd  wim 
ihiaonocdMo.  Ilnsied  of  .Q«IA 
srasmoatacc^iCalBle  lio  the  bishifi 
w<<  I.will  hot  tell  jOT,*^  n9«;M| 
(in  a  letter  to  hnoj'  dated ^I^iagi 
park,  1764)  *«howaiiicb you  IM* 
obliged  me  in  this  correction  dim^ 
land.  You  never  wrote  any  tUaf 
in  your  life  in  which  yodr  icriliaill 
acujooen  and  elegant  <Mi]inei 
shone." 

Of  Dr.  Hutd'sleUmivthiaUl^ 
lection  theris  k  oiriy,eoft'tha<  dow 
him  ceedit :  end  is  ctectainlj  ddia 
not  a  little  credit  toJiis  critical* 
gacity,  at  a  time  when  Dr.'.Blalto 


«    •- 


I  > . 


•f 


•  Dr.  S.  Parr,  moved 
Dr.  Hurd,  by  that  time 


with  indicmatien  at  the  mean  .and  truckSi^  condi^2 
bishojp  ofworcester,  wiu^  nowthat  his  patrcm  was  odK 
endeavoured  to  obliterate  all  Temeintamoe  of  wlMthe  JB^ed^pbHfiMOy  dqtf, 
dient  at  the  time,  but  what  ke  WM  veiy  aensUde  esiud  not  ds:-ldnMdf  "flik^ 

honour,  in  1789  repubUshed  these  tracts  by  Hordj,  tm/liktf[  .with " — * — ' 

nious  pieces  which  the  bishop  of  WoEcester  suporaiea  in  mr  mwr 
of  buthop  Warburton's  works.    Dr.  1^,  in  a  dedicstilDn  of  thete 
addressed  by  the  editor  to  a  kanud  ciiHc^  ^'tnats  Hie  UM^  dP 
indignant  severity.    He  lashes  his  k>rddiip  w^th  rods  of  hr(m. 


-  \ 
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lord  Kalms,  and  all  the  Celtic  part 
of  Scotland,  wlih  many  persons  in 
England  too,  and  more  m  France, 
niainuined  with  a  foud  enthusiasm 
the  authenticity  of  Oi»ian.  Dr. 
Hurd  is  indeed  well  entitled  to  the 
praice  of  having  been  a  good 
critic. 

Letter  CUIL 

"  Tkurcoiiim^  Dee.  25,  1761. 
**  Your  lordship  lias  furnished 
me  with  a  good  part  of  my  winter's 
entertainment,!  mean  by  tlie  books 
you  recommended  to  nie.  1  have 
read  the  political  memoirs  of  Abbe 
St.  Pierre.  1  am  much  tsken  with 
th<f  old  man :  honest  and  sensible ; 
full  of  bis  projects,  and  very  fond 
of  them;  an  immortal  enemy  to  the 
glory  of  Louis  XlVth,  1  suppose,  in 
part,  from  the  memory  ot  his  dis- 
grace in  the  Academy,  which  no 
Frenchman  could  ever  forget;  in 
short,  Ijke  our  Burnet,  of  some 
importance  to  himself,  and  a  great 
talker.  These,  I  think,  are  the 
outlines  of  his  character.  I  love 
bim  for  his  generous  sentiments, 
which  in  a  churchman  of  his  com* 
muoion  are  the  more  oommend* 
able,  and  indeed  make  amends  for 
Che  lay-bigotry  of  M.  Crevier. 

«  1  have  by  accident  got  a  sight 
of  this  mighty  FingaL  I  believe  I 
mentioned  my  suspicions  of  the 
Fragments:  they  are  tenfold  greater 
of  this  epic  poem.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  want  of  external  evi^ence^ 
or,  which  looks  still  worse,  his 
shujffling  over  in  such  a  manner  the 
little  evidence  he  pretends  to  give 
us,  every  page  appears  to  mc  to 
afford  hUernal  evidence  of  forgery. 
His  very  citations  of  parallel  pas- 
sages bear  against  him.  .  In  poema 
of  SQch  rude  antiquity,  there  might 
be  some  jSasbes  of  genius.  But  here 


tliey  are  contioual,  and  doihed  id 
ver^  classical  espreasioD.    Betides^ 
no  images,  no  seotimenta,  but  what 
are  matched  in  other  writers,  or 
may  be  accounted  for  from  usages 
still  subsisting,  or  well  knowu  from 
the  story  of  other  natioBs.  In  abort, 
nothing  but  what  the  enligfateoed 
editor  can  well  explain  biinsdf. 
Above  all,  what  are  we  to  tbiok 
of  a  long  epic  poem,  diapoaed,  in 
form,  into  six  books,  with   a  b^ 
ginningt  middle^  and  end^  and  en- 
livened,  in  the  classic  taste,  wkk 
episodes.      Still    this  ia  notbiBg: 
What  are  we  to  tbiok  of  a  woric 
of  ibis  length,  preservedand  handed 
down  to  us  entire,  by  nnd  ifmdi^ 
tion,    for  1400  years,    without  a 
chasm,   or  so  much  as  a  vbiiom 
reading,  I  should  rather  say,  spaak^ 
ingf    Put  all  this  together,  and  if 
Fiogal  be  not  a  forgery,  convict : 
all  I  have  to  say   is,    that  the 
sophists  have  a  Me  time  of  iU 
They  may  write,  and  Uo  oa,  wkk 
perfect  security.    And  yet  ha  thw 
prodigy  of  North  Britain  aet  the 
world  a-gape.    Mr.  Gmy  bdicvea 
in  it;  and  without  doubt  ttiiaScota^ 
man  may  persuade  us,  bj  the  aame 
arts,    that   Fingal  is  an  origiaal 
poem,  asanother  employed  to  prove 
that  Milton  was  a  plagiary.    But 
let  James  Macpkermn  beware  the 
consequence.    Truths  will  md^  fbaj 
say,  and  then— 

<<  Qui  Bavium  non  odit,  anwC  Uia 
carmina,  Msevi." 

The  absolute  anthenticitj  of  (H- 
sian  appears  now  to  be  geoerallji^ 
nay  almost  universally  given  up. 
But  not  a  little  admu-ation  is  etill 
due  to  the  dexterity  or  art,  and 
the  vigorous  imagination,   ^  thfi 

SCIZOOX  MAST£B   OF    BaDSVOCV* 


ACCOCMT  OP  B00l£«;  '       JWt 

A  Hbtio^ieai  Smnm  tf  tke  F^  efthe  nobHitgr;  he  hid  leoeivtA 

tifign  Affmrs  tf  wtait  BtUakth  an  bonoffBryjMniiini  for  hit-^eM 

with  a  VievD  to  explain  the  Cami$$  fornmnee.    Under  theie  eauwcw 

^f  the  Diiosten  of  ike  ieie  tmd  he  gety  ap  ie  the  h wne  of  coiwqb^i 

present  Ware.  By  Chuld  Frm^  whm  the  elegtnce  of  hb  hnguapl 

cis  l^ekie^  Esq*  Pp.  293^  8vo*  and  the  roendnesa  of  hb  perMi 

Close  print »  gmn  him  anhrerMl  appfaiciae.   He  hi 

coo^derrd  m  « ]rbOD|  meo  of  pmi 

HAT  hat  heen  so  often  rf>-  mmg  abQitiei,  and  m  deUined  to 

served,  that  our  British  ortt^  be  a  more  menber  of  the  eabhieti 

tors  and  statesmen  -of  the  presend  He  thus  tenrea  hia  epprentioerfito 

times  are  by  no  means  ao  learned  ondertheaMnistor  of-toe  dej»  mmk 

as  those  that  flourished  from  tte  k  dierabjr  iaitieiad  inte  Hie  rotf* 


w 


reign  of  queen  Elisabeth  to  thar«f  tiee  of  poblie 

queen  Anne,  both  laclusii«)  is  net  thel  aeeuent  hia  tiaM  ia  ttol  Ua 

ttie  less  important  that  the  obaervt*  own^  a  asdtiplioitjr  of  oapera  jm 

tion  is  common.    In  those  tiinea  pot  into  Ua  iumdi»  ana  tlw  Mge 

public  speakers,  and  aoiora  iaiht  of  faiitoi^  ia  theneefbrward  cfoail 

political  dramn,  were  profouodtf  to    fate   ifMpeetiaB.     Hie ;  firtmi' 

read  in  the  bistorjr  of  natioot,  ati^  poliiioal  oareer  la  traoad  ^wm  Up 

tient  and  modem,  and  ftmned  tbair  hnnM  of  that  of  Ua  petdaiaaaaaiii 

plans  in  new  cases,  fttmi  these  tfM  and  aa  hi*  habita  of  thinkiog  eat 

bore  the  greatest  affinitr  to  tbekn  formed  upon  esample^  he  ii^MMa 

in   preceding  times.    Thej  dfwr  a  asiniater   whhbvt  haehig 

their  maxims  from  the  atoiea  of  lhee|ght  for  fafanaaif  nms  the 
literature  and  phfloaophy ;  aoNi,  Is  .  hnpiBewil  aublecia* 

short,  tbev  ti'eated,  »noh  meie  -^  Aai  ialMor  daia 

than  we  do,  notwithstanding  the  risea  into  mitiee^  IranaJoiig 

natural  progress  of  refinement,  po»  plejment  la  the  poUte  ofloei ;  aal 

litics  as  a  science.    Oar  pablie  aa  their  edooatten   haa  eonaisliat 

speakers,  it  is  evident,  If  they  be  either  in  eopying  papers^  orweviu 

really  learned  men,  and  hate  drawn  lag  ofloial  letteia  and  dispatchaa^ 

much  from  the  stores  of  hialery,  «MOfdingtoibnBttlepiaoeabefaap 

and  moral  science,  hide  their  Vih  thensi  time  ore  abo  iMn  of  nst^ 

lents  in  a  nankin,  and  at^et  M»  tine*                                           *i 

thing  so  much  as  wit»  brUliaftefi  "^  Ftom  tlieae  two  daiaea  tev* 

end  even  length  of  deolaaaatleiiw^ii-  been dnnro  thepilneipri  oieii 

As  to  our  men  in  public  eikM,  have  guided  the  bekn  of  the 

or  statesmen,  the  progress  of  oA-  of  4ate  yaara « bat  while  they 

tial  consequence  and  power  ia  da^  the  meeoa  of  acqoiring  m  pi 

scribed  by  Mr.  Leckie  with  a  bdo*  knowfiadge  of  its  hiterior  eonuiia^ 

lancholy  and  alarming  fidelity^  and  may  olkea  dove  ia  a  eery  ooal- 

"  A  young  man»  of  a  powerflil  nent  degie%  they  oiw  alili  totalky 

family,  comes  from  the  oofreieiHr  looapeeitaied'  fhHn  ^ibiahiaji  •enift 

into  pafifament;  he  hod  ooade  a  the  Todhneaaa  of  iufciuianien  «a 

very  fine  oration  in  the  theatre  to»,  ilieiweigaialatiai»a<tiiago»aaak 

fore  the  vice^^^hMcellor  wd  mimy  ment,    It  ia  very  eoay  to  ear 
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such  men,  in  arriving  at  their  dig- 
nities, must  necessarily  have  ac- 
quired all  the  prejudices  of  their 
Eredecessors,  engrafted  on  the  ha- 
its  of  office,  which  have' deprived 
them  of  the  time  necessary  to  deep 
reflexion;  they  cannot,  therefore, 
be  very  open  to  the  representations 
of  those  whose  lives  have  been 
spent  in  travel,  and  in  actual  ob- 
servation, who  have  attentively  pe« 
Tused  the  history  of  past  times,  who 
liave  compared  them  with  the  pre- 
sent, who  have  caught  the  habits 
and  entered  into  the  spirit  and  prin- 
ciple of  foreign  governments,  and 
who  have  thus  learnt  to  appreciate 
the  probabilities  of  events;  who, 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  local  in- 
quiries, have  visited  the  palaces  of 
princes  and  the  cottage  of  the  pea- 
sant." 

In  politics,  as  in  law,  plures 
sunt  casus  quam  leges, — A  revolu- 
tion, a  catastrophe,  has  happened 
in  Europe  to  which  the  usual  sys- 
tem of  balancing  power  among  dif- 
ferent states  is  wholly  inapplicable. 
The  floods  are  out,  and  overflow  the 
land.  The  landmarks  disappear. 
We  must  pursue  a  new  course, 
steering  not  in  the  trammels  of 
precedent  and  mere  official  routine, 
but  by  the  compass  of  reason  en- 
lightened by  history. 

The  reasoning  of  Mr.  Leckie, 
founded  on  a  very  comprehensive 
view  of  both  history  and  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  world,  merits  the 
most  serious  attention,  and  will, 
we  doubt  not,  obtain  it.— His  doc- 
trine is  not  of  a  melancholy  or  de- 
spairing kind. — It  appears  to  be 
the  only  system  by  which  we  may 
maintain,  together  with  our  com- 
mercial prosperity,  our  national  in- 
4lepcndence. 

The  nature  and  design  of  this 


very  interesting  work  is  briefly  set 
forth  by  the  author  in  an  intrdduo* 
tion. 

'*  The  events  of  the  war  which 
we  are  now  waging,  have  already 
proved  that  all  attempts  to  preserve 
the  balance  of  power  on  the- conti- 
nent must  in  the  end  be  nugatory. 
Two  great  powers  now  divide  near- 
ly the  whole  of  it,  and  whatever 
assistance  we  give  to  either  oFthem, 
may  probably  tend  to  no  permanent 
good ;  so  that  the  sarest  poli^ 
seems  to  be  to  look  to  ourselves  lor 
that  security  which  we  have  hitheiw 
to  founded  on  a  precarious  balance^ 
and  which  has  cost  us  ao  ranch 
treasure  to  maintain.  This  doe- 
trine  is  now  pretty  nearly  esta- 
blished, and  the  present  alliaaoo 
with  Russia  will  pelrhaps  be  the  last 
essay  on  the  folly  of  coalitions  !— 
Whether  we  pay  subsidies  to  the 
Russians  to  attack  France*  or  vies 
veriia,  the  result  must'  be  equally 
useless;  if  either  of  them  be  too 
powerful  for  the  other,  it  is  not  out 
money,  nor  the  handful  of  mea 
which  we  can  furnish  to  either -pavp 
ty,  that  will  determine  the  contest; 
Should  one  of  them  over-run  ths 
whole,  a  state  so  formed  must  Ml 
to  pieces  in  a  few  years,  and*  the 
favourite  balance  of  power  will  be 
alternately  erected  and  overthrown. 
But  the  empire  of  the  sea  will  al- 
ways balance  that  of  the  -land, 
whether  it  be  in  one  or  more  hands. 
And  the  example  of  the  republic 
of  Rhodes,  which  made  so  long  a 
resistance  to  Rome,  at  a  time  when 
navies  were  not  what  they  are  at 
the  present  day,  ought. to  teach  us 
that  our  views  should  be  confined 
to  islands,  or  transmarine  posses 
sions. 

**  The  followmg;tracts  have  b^ea 
written  as  the  successivetransactions 
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fiuggested  the  maf  ter,  result  from 
the  writer's  having  been  an  atten- 
tive spectator  of  them  during  the 
whole  war,  from  its  commence* 
ment  after  the  death  of  Louis  XVIth 
to  the  present  time.  Events  have 
crowded  so  fast  on  each  other,  that 
their  cause  and  spirit  cannot  at  first 
sight  be  easily  discovered  ;*  but  this 
is  evident  to  all,  that  the  French 
have  been  successful  in  almost  all 
their  attempts,  that  they  have  to- 
tally changed  the  face  of  Europe^ 
while  the  British  government  uefiWB 
never  to  have  been  guided  in  its 
conduct  by  any  general  abstract 
principle,  nor  by  any  great  and 
philosophic  view  of  human  events ; 
but  rather  to  have  suffered  its  mea- 
sures to  be  determined  by  some  biaa 
it  received  at  the  moment. 

**  Had  the  ministers. of  the  crown 
attentively  read  the  history  of  those 
countries  where  their  arms  l^ave 
been  engaged,  or  to  which  their 
views  have  been  turned,  they  could 
never  have  sent  expeditions  abroad, 
called  forth  by  the  reliance  upon 
false  hypotheses,  and  in  no  way 
adapted  either  to  the  circumstance^ 
of  the  country  which  (was  the  ob- 
ject of  them,  nor  tending  to  any  one 
advantage,  in  the  event  of  success. 

*<  Thus  the  conduct  of  our  ar- 
mies being  cramped  by  conside- 
rations quite  foreign  to  the  real 
state  of  affairs,  can  produce  no  ad- 
vantage, while  the  principle  on 
which  we  carry  on  the  war  in  ge- 
neral defeats  its  own  object ;  and 
the  diplomatic  agents  we  employ 
abroad  are  either  so  confinea  by 


the  orders  transmitted  to  them»>tb# 
nature  of  their  powers,  or,  as  mor^ 
frequently  happens,  by  their  cwrii 
want  of  abilities,  that  wherevaf 
wefind.the  British  govemm^ntcpor' 
cerned,  we  see  the  want  of  energy 
and  decisioni  and  inconsistency  aod 
weakness  in  all  our  measures.  Thit 
opinion  is  now  so  deeply  rooted  ia 
toe  minds  of  foreigners,  that  no 
party  have  any  confidence  in  uai 
and  our  national  credit  it  daily  aufr 
fering  depreciatipiv ,  While:  tbi 
French  were  consplidadng  a  mat 
empire  ,in  Europe^  we'  have  l^n 
afraid  to  pursue;  the  i^ar  with.vU 
gour,  lest  our  success  should  ex» 
cite  the  jealousy  of  our  alUes ;  ^x^ 
this  sentiment^  the  pflEipriog  of  ij^ 
nudity^  has  lowered  us  in  the  «;%* 
teem  of-other  p^tions»'and  bec^i)^ 
Jtbe  subject  of  severe  sartasnii  rpf 
contemptuous  ridicule.  ..  .^ 

''  The  tracts  contained  in  thit  ¥0^ 
lume.  may  serve  to  elucidate  the 
foregoing  aatectiont,  and  at:  the 
same  time  satisfy  us,  that  we  Eaiji 
npt  only  the  means  of  command? 
ing  the  respect,  but  also  of  gaining 
the  confidence,  of  other  nations; 
that  the  preseiat  war,,  were  it  con- 
ducted with  a  different  spirit  and 
more  enlarged  views,  wquld  piro- 
duce  not  only  the  securitv  wnidi 
we  declare  to  be  its  object,  out  alto 
lay  the  foundation  or  a  grandeur 
and  duration  far  exceeding  that  of 
any  empire  which  ever  yet  existed! 
To  the  attainment  of  that  end,  the 
present  system,  or  thet  followed 
during  the  administration  of  the 
immortal  Pitt,*  cannot  be  siditer-^ 


Tient. 


*  Fochi  anni  sono  conffiurbeontra  la  l^rsnda  tutto  il 
.che  si  vedesse  il  fine  deSz  guerra,  Spttna  si  ribello  dai 
.  aecb  in  modo  che  gli  altri  confederaafurcmo  costrettii  ad 

Macchiavelli  disconi  sopralivio,  HU'Si^ 

Mr.  Pitt  might.have  ibiind'his  experinieHt  lia(d''be«i' tried,' and 

"*"     in  the  15tb  century. 
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YieiiC.    We  must  be  led  to  it  by  arm  himself,  to  whomsoerer  tlie 

principles  resulting  from  the  otI-  sword  he  seises  or  the  buckler  mar 

dence  of  facts,  and  con6rmed  by  belong,  to  make  provision  of  aH 

the  repeated  testimony  of  the  most  means  of  defence  and  secarity ;  and 

aathcntic  historical  records.  his  particular  regard  to  justice  bdng 

**  But  even  though  all  the  points  no  longer  of  use  to  hia  otro  safety, 

which  it  was  intended  to  establish  or  that  of  others,  he  must  consult 

in    the    course  of  the   following  the    dictates  of  self-preaervatioa 

tracts,  should  not  have  been  made  alone,  without  concern  for   these 

out  equally  to  the  satisfaction  of  who  no  longer  merit  his  care  and 

the  reader,  it  is  hoped  they  will  attention. 

have  received  illustration,  and  that        ^<  The  predicament  of  the  British 

the  truth,  to  whatever  side  it  may  empire  is  precisely  the  aama  with 

inclinci  will  be  found  corroborated  Mr.  Hume's  virtuous  oaan— die  is 

by  some  new  arguments,  or  more  remote  from  the  protection  of  lairs 

competent  evidence.  and  government ;  for  what  aupa- 

*•  We   have  no   other  resource  rior  can  Great  Britain  appeal  to,  Co 

than  to  shut  our  enemies  within  the  redress  her  wrongs,   men   ite  is 

continent,  and  debar  them  as  much  pressed  upon  by  the  ioaatbMe  ans- 

as  possible  from  any  foreign  com-  bition  of  ]Buonapart6 ;  for  we  kme 

merce  by  sea.    On  this  sjrstem  the  neveryetheardofany  Amphictionic 

scheme  of  an  insular  empire  pre-  council  in  Europe  abln  to  wdress 

sents  itself  as  the  most  obvious  me-  the  wrongs  of  nations.    The  only 

thod  to  maintain  our  independence  means  left  us  are  anticipating  ii^ja^ 

and  power.    Let  us  begin  from  the  ries  by  injuries,  or  avengiiig'  then 


northward,  and  pass  in  review  all  by  retaliation.    It  19 fir  mm  to 

the  islands  bordering  on  the  conti-  the  swfurA  and  buekuff  to  wAomto- 

nent  of  Europe.*'  ever  it  belongt  emd  la  eonoert  tt  as 

On  the  question  of  public  justice,  our  own  advantage  tmd  jiresarMH 

Mr.  Lcckic  quotes  an  essay  of  Mr.  tion.    None  of  our  philandinipic 

Hume's  on  that  subject.  philosophers  seem  tobaifereiflected 

'<  Suppose    (says    he)    that  it  that  this  is  precisely  the  position  qf 

should  be  a  virtuous  man's  lot  to  the  British  empire;  hence  their  r^ 

fall  into  a  society  of  ruffians,  re-  flexionsonpublicjustioe  are  always 

mote  from  the  protection  of  laws  at  variance  with  the  graadewv  ^^ 

and  government,  what  conduct  must  prosperity,  and  even  the  siAty  of 

he  embrace  in  that  melancholy  si-  the  empire.*' 

tuation  ?   He  sees  such  a  desperate  It  is  our  opinion  that  Acre  never 

rapaciousness  prevail,  such  a  disre-  was  more  seasonable  advicei  than 

gard  to  equity,  such  a  contempt  of  what  is  here  offered  by  Mr.  Leckie^ 

order,  such  stupid  blindness  to  fu-  given  to  any  nation,  on  a  more  ink 

ture  consequences,  as  must  irame-  portant  occasion, 
diately  have  the  most  tragical  con- 
clusion, and  must  terminate  in  de- 
atruction  to  the  greater  number, 

and  in  a  total  dissplution  of  society  The  Beauties  of  Scotland :  cqeteaii- 

to  the  rest.    He  meanwhile  can  ing  a  clear  am(fiitt Account  oMe 

have  no  other  oKpedient  than  to  /Igrieukttre,  Cammerce^llijtieiy 
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nnd  Mannfitttur$s ;  oftk^  Popu*  dootliod  it  tliftped  if  die  limA 

iaiian,  CUie$,  Towns ^  V%Htijft9i  of  Nataro  into  three  dimkuit:  «Mi^ 

^t,  o/eMch  County.  By  Robert  lying  between  the  Bnglith  'borihir 

Forsyth^  Esq.  Advocate.    Fhe  and  the  ialhaiitt  ftnacd  trf  the  to^ 

iurge  8vo.  Volumes ^  embeiHsked  pronvBAtkm  of  the  Forth  mai  fOm 

with  Engravings.  Clyde;  e  aeeond  betweeff  iAieW 

faiths  and  the  chain  of  bays  aM 

A  PRECEDING  article  canriea  kikea  ibat  have  in^Hedihewtmii 

our  views  back  to  the  past ;  thia  tion  of  the  CaledOnimi  caoal ;  aiMt 

presents  a  Tiew  of  tlie  present  state  a  third,  conafsting  of  the  greatei* 


of  Scotland,  which  appears  to^  be  part  of  Ittvemeas*ahire«  Rosa-ahire^* 

very  prosperous.  Mr.  Forsyth  is  ad*  Stttherland8l»ire^aiidCaithnefB.lSf«' 

vantageously  known  as  a  writer  oft  For^th  has>  irfib  great  jadgaMoi^ 

agriculture  and  morals.    Tlie  pre^  enhibited  e  genem  tiew  ^  of  At^ 

sent  highly  variegated  and  magni-  physicelgeographj'of  ScotilandyM 

ficent  work  will  not  detract,    but  <|tiotatieiia  mm  general  Royia  IfN 

add  to  his  reputation.    To  a  great  hlary  Anti^uiliea,  in  tok  i,  p.  %l%' 

mass  of  selection  from  the  statiati*  when  hb  oeinea  to  the  lAiAineii' 

cal  accounts  published  by  sir  John  Mnir  Hitla,  the  lioilndary  %eti^)reqj 

Sinclair,  travellers,  and  other  wri*  Berwickshire  and  Saat  LdUilanx 

ter8  on  the  affairs  and  present  stiate  and  in  volnaMS  fily>  p.  590,  wli|A# 

of  Scotland*  he  has  added  aauch  troaaieg  the  Forth,  he  preceeJJi  Iir 

original  information,  derived  freoa  hia  deacription  along  the  nordio'  • 

actual  observation  as  well  as  pH<*  eaalem  toast.    And  thia  he  doep^^ 

vate  intdligehce,  and  many  inge-  in  the  iiet  place,  **  on  acconnit  oK 

nious  and  useful  remarks  of  hia  tbe  Teaemblance  which  both  the' 

own.    The  whole  is  arranged  in  'a  ftce  of  the  coontrr  and  the  orM^ 

natural,  proper,  and  beautifbl  or*  nal  race  of  people  beai^  to  those  W 

der;  clotlied  in  perspicuous,  pro-  had  already  described^  reserving  aa 

per,  and  unaffected  language ;  and  mnch  as  poasibie  the  north*wevteri|- 

replete  with  anecdotes,  inierestiag  country  of  Scotland,  or  the  Hi^l^ 

not  on!}'  to  the  natives  of  particu-  hinds,   for  the  latler-part  of  nb 

lar  counties  or  provinces,  and  to  all  work*    In  his  wide  range  he  keeps' 

natives  of  Scotland,  but  many  of  a  constant  and  an  intdltgent  eye  onf 

them  to  readers  in  general.    The  the  various  objects  mentioned  in' , 

engravings  are,  on  tlie  whole,  Very  his  title  page,.Biingiing,  in  thehap*'* 

fine,  though  not  all  of  equal  bean*'  pieat  fuafmier,   the  utUt  with  tw! 

ty.    It  would  be  difficult  to  eon*  duiee,    TheMAvNBfMi«lFthepeo^' 

ceive  a  publication,   whether  for  pie,  tlie  moat  interesdng  head,  i|[ 

design  or  execution,  more  calee-  not  netiCeA  in  tbe  title-page,  bot^- 

lated  for  both  amusement  end  nae*  largelrinffisteid  on.    A«  Gdmbufgh- 

ful  or  practical  information.    Vor  has  t6r   aeme  time  been  a  wty 

has  Mr.   Forsyth  by  an;  ni^ns  fiinious  eeat  of  lilenMre  Andid&' 

been   inattentive  to  the  progress  eace,  and  is  Mnrted  tCby  ffte*-; 

and  present  state  of  literature  and  deeta  fitom  every  palrta  of   boflir^ 

science  in  Scothmd.    We  fatlher  Europe  oad  .  AiQenca,  "as*  well  iMf 

observe,  that  he  is  an  excellent  Cri*  by  croiHb,  we  iMd  almaat  UUI,  ti^ 

tic  in  literary  compoaitioa.  youtk  freaa'  the  ffiBerent|>ra»fi<Kiail 

of 
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of  Scot  Kind,  we  shall  make  a  few 
extractsfromtheBKAUTiEsoFScoT- 
LAND,  respecting  the  literary  esta- 
blishments or  institutions  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  we  may  add  the  cir- 
cumstances that  contribute  to  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  both  at 
Edinburgh,  and  Aberdeen,  and 
Glasgow,  and  till  the  death  of  the 
late  chancellor,  the  earl  of  Kinnoul, 
at  the  antient  and  most  nobly  en- 
dowed university  of  St.  Andrews. 

**  All  the  professors,  excepting 
the  professor  of  divinity,  receive 
fees  from  their  students.  The  pro« 
fessors  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages have  each  two  classes  of 
more  or  less  advanced  students, 
and'  attend  each  cltiss  during  two 
hours  each  day.  Each  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  different  branches  of 
science  delivers  to  his  students  a 
daily  lecture,  which  occupies  rather 
less  than  an  hour,  but  the  professor 
of  anatomy *s  lecture  lasts  about  an 
bour  and  a  half.  The  session  of 
college  endures  annually  from  the 
beginning  of  November  till  the 
month  of  April;  and  each  profes* 
8or  dismisses  his  students  separately 
for  the  session  when  his  course  of 
lectures  is  finished  ;  so  that  one 
class  is  sometimes  dismissed  a  few 
weeks  before  another.  The  pro- 
fessors have  no  necessary  inter- 
course with  their  students,  and 
usually  have  no  personal  know- 
ledge of  them.  There  are  here  no 
public  examinations  or  disputa- 
tions; because  Scotchmen  disre- 
gard degrees,  excepting  the  degree 
of  doctor  in  medicine  ;  and,  to  ob- 
tain it,  nothing  more  is  necessary 
than  to  be  able  to  undergo  a  fair 
trial,  the  essential  part  of  which  is 
privately  gone  about,  and  the  pro- 
fessors make  no  inquiry  about  the 
personal  history  or  connexions  of 


the  student.  Tlie  whole  studeotfi 
during  their  attendance  at  the  uni* 
versity,  reside  with  their  relatioiif 
if  they  are  natives  of  the  city ;  and, 
if  the}'  come  from  a  distance,  they 
procure  for  themselves  such  lodg- 
ings as  their  circumstances  afford. 
The  professors  in  the  uniTeFsity  of 
Edinburgh, 'having  only  a  small  sa- 
lary, or  none  at  all,  are  under  the 
necessity  of  attracting  students  by 
their  literary  industry  alone*  or  by 
the  reputation  of  their  talents.  The 
students,  on  the  other  hand,  havs 
no  other  inducement  to  attend  any 
particular  class  than  the  improve* 
nient  which  they  are  sensible  they 
derive  from  it.  Lopg  attendance 
is  not  expected;  and  even  the  me- 
dical degree,  which  is  most  Yslued, 
can  be  attained  in  three  3'ears. 

**  This  negligent  mode  of  educa- 
tion, in  which  no  sort  of  authority 
or  discipline  is  exerted  by  the  pro- 
fessors over  their  students,  and  in 
which  every  student  is  alloiped  to 
live  as  he  finds  convenient  while 
attending  the  univerwty,  without 
incurring  farther  expense  than  the 
professor's  fees,  which  for  the 
highest  class  is  only  three  guineas, 
is  well  suited, to  the  character  and 
situation  of  the  Scottish  nation.  In 
this  way  great  numbers  of  young 
persons  of  a  spirited  and  active 
character,  by  employing  their  time 
with  industry,  are  enabled  to  at- 
tain such  a  portion  of  literature  as 
is  sufficient  for  enabling  them  to 
assume  a  respectable  character  in 
the  busy  departments  of  life.  Their 
pursuits  of  fortune  are  not  delayed 
by  a  tedious  academical  course  of 
study  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  if 
at  any  future  period  of  life  they 
attain  to  afBuence  and  leisure,  they 
find  their  original  stock  of  letters 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  prose- 
cute 
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cute  £^ny  branch  of  science  wiih 
success.  At  all  events,  daring  lifi^, 
they  remain  itbpressed  with  asepse 
of  the  value  of  intellectual  accpniT 
plishroents.  They  endeavpur  to 
give  the  best  education  to  their 
children ;  and  in  the  possession  of 
riches,  they  are  not  likely  to  as- 
sume those  self-suiScientand  purse- 
proud  manners  which  form  themosf 
disgusting  effect  of  sudden  ^nd  un- 
(^xpected  opulence- 

<<  In  the  meanwhile,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  this  kind  of  education  is 
only  suited  to  young  men  of  li- 
mited prospects,  who  know  that 
their  success  in  life  depends  upon 
their  industry.  Accordinglys  how 
that  riches  and  }u:^ury  have  begun 
to  abound  in  Scotland,  the  sons  jof 
men  of  fortune,  unless  br^d  to  the 
profession  of  the  law,  are  sinking 
fast,  with  regard  to  literature,  bj3- 
Ipw  the  character  of  their  forefa- 
fathers,  among  whpm  learning  w»$ 
very  general.  40  acquire  a  respect- 
able share  of  it,  and  to  bestow 
upon  it  due  encouragement,  were 
formerly  considered  as  essential 
duties  of  every  man  of  rank. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  students  at 
the  university  of  Edinburgh  may 
be  said  in  a  great  degree  to  edu- 
cate themselves  and  each  other. 
The  celebrity  pf  the  medical  pro- 
fessors, and  of  the  men  of  letters 
whom  Edinburgh  once  produced 
and  still  contains,  has  here  excited 
among  young  persons  a  powerful 
spirit  of  literary  emulation  or  am- 
bition, which  has  not  yet  diminish- 
ed. The  students  form  themselves 
into  clubs  or  societies  for  mutual 
improvement  in  medicine,  natural 
history,  and  general  literature. 
Some  of  these  societieshave  existed 
for  a  considerable  time,  have  ob- 
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tained  royal  charters,  and  number, 
among  their  members  m^ny  pf  the 
most  distinguished  literary  charac- 
ters. ThQ  members  write  essays, 
which  are  publicly  read,  and  the 
sentiments  they  contain  discus^e^ 
at  their  weekly  meetings.  In  ^Qm9 
societies,  in  wnich  elocution  is  ac- 
counted of  impprt^ce*  partic^I^ 
questions  ore  discussed  in  tbo9« 
brancbe?  of  science  for  thp  inresUr 
gation  of  which  ^he  society  b,^ 
been  instituted;  ^nd  very  eager^ 
ai^d  sometimes  eIo<}uent>  deba^ef 
pocur.  As  thjs  science  of  notec] jcmj^ 
}s  that  on  account  of  tfrhich  thifi 
universify  is  roost  c0letNr»te4>  Ai? 
societies  of  students  in  this  deport^ 
ment  are  most  numerous* 

"  Some  of  the  mpst  enplpent  pr<^ 
fessors  9S&  mi  to  h^ye  idSitftpprpy^ 
of  these  ^cietieSt  ^  myw^  ^  tef(^ 
(lency  to  w\^ta%  the  fittidpntf 
from  laborious  and  p^ti^^  P\^X» 
to  generate  ^  presfim^tlfpus  disf 
respect  for  their  teachers',  and  t^^ 
render  then?  superfipifd  xeasoqers, 
attached  to  the  partJcHltir  system^ 
of  Brown,  Cullen,  or  lyh^tevpr  eUp 
is  in  vogue,  rather  than  able  phy- 
siciansf  gnd  modest  inquirers  after 
truth.  There  is  perhaps  some  trutu 
in  this  censure.  At  the  same  time« 
from  the  distinguished  character 
which  men  breaat  the  UDive|ri|j]tir 
of  Edinburgh  maintaini  in  all  quar- 
ters of  the  globe,  it  seepss  probable 
that  the  ener|g;y  of  spirit,  and  the 
freedom  of  investigation,  to  which 
this  mode  of  education  ^ves  rise» 
greatly  overbalance  the  mcooveni* 
ences  attending  it.  In  thia  worlcjly 
good  and  evil,li.ke  light  ar^d  dark- 
ness, are  apt  tp  tread  extremelv 
close  upon  thp  fpotstgps  of  eacfi 
othpr ;  and  we  must  reinain  satis- 
fied with  whs^t  19  good,  pr  ^t  least 
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with  what  is  tolerable,  without  al- 
ways requiring  what  is  best." 


<<  It  is  to  be  observed  that  stu- 
dents attending  the  university  of 
Edinburgh  have  an  opportunity  of 
obtaining  assistance  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  their  education,  not  merely 
from  the  regular  professors,  but 
also  from  a  considerable  number  of 
men  of  distinguished  talents,  who 
act  as  private  lecturers  in  the  more 
favourite  branches  of  study.  Ana- 
tomy and  chemistry  in  particular 
are  thus  taught  with  a  degree  of 
success  which  greatly  tends  to  sti- 
mulate the  exertions  of  the  regular 
professors.  These  last,  however, 
possess  always  a  great  advantage  in 
the  competition  for  the  attendance 
of  students,  on  account  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  attending  their  prelections 
for  the  purpose  of  attaining  the 
academical  degree  of  doctor  in  nie- 
dicine. 

**  From  the  cheapness  of  educa- 
tion in  Scotland  at  large,  and  from 
the  facility  of  obtaining  it  in  Edin- 
burgh in  particular,  in  consequence 
of  its  being  the  seat  of  the  univer- 
sity, men  of  learning,  possessing 
very  moderate  means  of  subsistence, 
abound  here;  and  accordingly  stu- 
dents in  easy  circumstances  find  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining,  at  a  mode- 
rate price,  well-informed  men  who 
attend  them  ia  their  apartments, 
and  assist  them  in  their  studies, 
and  particularly  in  preparing  them 
to  undergo  the  examination  in  the 
I^atin  tongue,  which  is  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  encounter  the  usual 
examinations  previous  to  obtaining 
the  medical  degree.  In  the  mathe- 
matics, and  every  other  branch  of 
science  and  of  literature,  the  means 


of  instruction  are  found  with  afam- 
lar  facility. 

**  It  is  thus  by  the'  combiiuUkiii 
of  a  variety  of  circumataneea  that 
Edinburgh  is  rendered*  m  disCai" 
gubhed  place  of  resort  for  the  edu- 
cation of  youth ;  by  the  ezample  of 
great  literary  succesa;  bj  the  united 
efforts  of  privileged  and  unprifi- 
leged  lecturers  and  of  private  teach- 
ers ;  and,  last  of  all,  by  the  city  it 
large,  containing  an  astemUage  of 
well-informed  persons  of  all  raokf, 
who  respect  those  literary  parmitt 
to  which,  at  some  period  of  Vb, 
most  of  them  have  devoted  their 
attention  and  their  time  in  a  lev  or 
greater  degree.'^ 

The  following  is  an  instance  of 
the  manner  in  which  thia  desciip* 
tion  of  Scotland  is  agreeably,  aea* 
soned  with  historical  mcta  or  anec^ 
dotes. 

•*  In  the  parish  of  Glencrospi 
the  character  of  Jatnea  FhtJp,  en 
of  Greenlaw  there,  ia  worthr.  of 
notice.  He  was  educated  as  a  lair^ 
yer  under  Heineccius,  Titriario% 
and  other  eminent  civilians  in  Gep* 
many  and  Holland.  Soon  after  hn 
return  from  abroad,  he  was  ap- 
pointed judge  of  the  high  court  o^ 
admiralty.  His  profonnd  know* 
ledge  in  maritime  law  enabled  hfaa 
to  execute  this  office  for  many  yean 
with  much  reputation.  He  Iras  a 
man  noted  and  beloved  for  the 
mildness  and  urbanity  of  hia  mind 
and  manners ;  but  he  appears  also 
to  have  been  a  man  of  inflezihb 
rectitude. 

**  In  the  year  1754^  the  gende* 
man,  who  was  afterwards  admird 
sir  Hugh  Palliser,  was  commandflr 
of  the  Sea-horse  man  of  war,  lying 
in  the  roads  of  Leith.  A  watOf 
under  indentures  as  an  appjrcBitiee» 
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Irad  been  enlisted  as  a  sailor  on 
board  this  ship.  On  a  petition 
from  his  master,  and  onjproduction 
of  the  indenture,  judge  Philp  grant- 
ed a  warrant  to  bring  the  man 
ashore  to  be  examined.  A  mes- 
senger went  on  board  to  appre- 
hend him ;  but  was  told  by  captain 
Falliser,  that  he  considered  himself 
as  subject  only  to  the  lords  of  the 
admiralty,  and  that  he  would  not 
suffer  the  man  to  go  ashore.  Upon 
this  the  messenger,  with  his  blazon 
on  his  breast,  broke  his  rod  of 
peace,  and  reported  this  illegal  act 
of  deforcement  to  the  admiralty 
court.  The  judge,  Mr.  Philp,  then 
granted  a  warrant  to  apprehend 
captain  Palliser  himself,  and  to  com- 
mit him  to  prison.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  execute  this  warrant  till 
captain  Palliser  accidentally  came 
on  shore,  when  he  was  instantly 
seized  and  imprisoned.  Next  day 
he  was  brought  into  court,  and  re- 
fused to  submit  to  its  jurisdiction, 
asserting  that  he  held  his  commis- 
sion from  the  board  of  admiralty, 
to  which  alone  he  was  responsible 
for  his  conduct.  He  was  therefore 
sent  back  to  prison,  where  he  re- 
mained about  six  weeks,  till  the 
apprentice  was  delivered  up  to  his 
master.  When  the  case  was  re- 
ported by  the  earl  of  Findlater, 
then  lord  high  admiral  of  Scotland, 
to  lord-chancellor  Hardwicke,  the 
latter  remarked,  that  <<  he  was  a 
bold  judge  who  had  done  this;  but 
what  he  had  done  was  right."  This 
high-spirited  conduct,  from  a  man 
of  uncommonly-mild  manners  like 
Mr.  Philp,  met  with  universal  ap- 
probation. It  reminded  his  coun- 
trymen of  the  behaviour  of  the 
English  chief-justice  Hall,  who,  in 
the  court  of  king's  bench,  ordered 


the  speaker  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, attended  by  a  committee,  to 
take^  himself  away,  assuring  him^ 
that  if  he  did  not  instantly  depart, 
he' would  commit  him  to  Newgate, 
though  the  whole  house  of  com- 
mons were  in  his  belly. 

**  It  is  said,  however,  to  this 
day,  by  the  Scottish  bons  vivans, 
or  lovers  of  good  wine,  who  are 
not  few,  that  sir  Hugh  Palliser  ob- 
tained a  severe  revenge  against  tlie 
Scots,  on  account  of  the  affront  he 
sustained  in  the  above  affiiir.  Be- 
fore the  treaty  of  union,  French 
wines  had  been  subjected,  on  their 
importation  to  Scotland,  to  very 
trifling,  or  rather  to  no  dutiou. 
They  were  therefore  imported  in 
great  abundance ;  and  claret  was 
univei^sally  used  by  all  persons  i& 
easy  circumstances.  After  tbe  trea- 
ty of  union,  and  after  what  is 
called  the  Methven  treaty  with 
Portugal,  by  which  the  PortugueM 
wines  obtained  a  preference  in  Bri- 
tain, the  French  wines  being  there- 
by subjected  to  double  duties,  the 
British  ministry  avoided  enforcing 
the  law  in  Scotland.  They  had 
two  reasons  for  this.  In  the  Jirst 
place,  Scotland  was  considered  as  a 
poor  country,  the  revenue  from 
which  was  of  little  importance; 
and,  secondly^  they  did  not  wish 
to  render  the  union  unpopular,  by 
violently  attacking,  or  attempting 
to  alter  the  ancient  habits  of  the 
people.  Accordingly,  they  con- 
nived at  the  importation  to  Scot- 
land of  French  wines  under  the 
name  of  Portuguese  wines.  It  is 
said,  however,  with  what  troth  we 
know  not,  that  sir  Hugh  Palliser, 
on  his  return  to  England,  repre- 
sented Scotland  as  now  become  a 
wealthy  and  luxurious    country;^ 
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remonstrated  with  admiDistration 
against  their  past  conduct,  in  al- 
lowing the  revenue  to  be  defrauded 
annually  of  a  large  sum  of  money  ; 
and  threatened,  that  unless  the  lavr 
should  be  enforced,  he  would  en- 
deavour to  bring  the  subject  before 
the  public  in  England.  A  British 
ministry  has  always  sufficient  occa- 
sion for  money.  Sir  Hugh  Palli- 
ser  having  thus  pointed  out  a  quar- 
ter ^here  it  might  be  obtained 
without  the  troublesome  necessity 
of  having  recourse  to  a  jealous 
house  of  commons,  his  remon- 
strances were  favourably  listened 
to,  and  the  collectors  of  the  re- 
venue in  Scotland  were  instructed 
to  enforce  the  law  relative  to 
French  wines.  This  was,  for  some 
time,  accomplished  with  difficulty. 
The  deep  bays  or  friths,  which  run 
far  into  the  country  of  Scotland, 
afforded  great  opportunities  for 
smuggling,  at  a  time  when  the  Bri- 
tish navy  did  not  possess  that  ab- 
solute dominion  over  the  ocean 
which  it  has  since  acquired.  When 
seizures  were  made,  the  juries  in 
exchequer,  during  a  long  period, 
would  never  confess  themselves 
able  to  distinguish  the  taste  of 
French  from  that  of  Portuguese 
wines.  Their  verdicts  were  there- 
fore almost  unifbrmly  against  the 
crown.  Nor  was  this  spirit  abso- 
lutely got  quit  of  till  the  early  part 
of  Mr.  Pitt's  administration,  when 
the  duties  upon  wine  were  reduced 
under  the  management  of  the  ex- 
cise." 

Another  anecdote. 

*'  An  illiberal  doubt  has  been 
sometimes  entertained,  how  far  a 
nation  derives  advantage  from  the 
general  diffusion  ofliteratureamoAg 
the  common  people;  but  the  ex- 


ample ofScotlaHdhds  dvmonstratedi 
that  the  highest  pui*rty  of  morals 
uniformly  accompaaiestbe  greatest 
degree  of  intelligence.  There  ii  no 
doubt  that,  to  the  establishmeiit  of 
parish  schoolmasters  ii  has  bem 
owing,  that,  at  all  periods,  crimct 
have  in  Scotland  been  s6  eztremriy 
rare.  In  periods  of  political  efliiN 
vescence,  which  occur  in  a  nation 
once  perhaps  in  a  couple  of  cen& 
turies,  the  diffusion  of  literatoie 
rapidly  spreads  an  acquaintanci 
with  whatever  new  notions  are 
afloat  in  the  world;  but  it  also 
spreads,  with  equal  rapiditj,  what' 
ever  can  be  stated  against  liwir 
truth  or  practicabilit j,  and  therabf 
prevents  their  being  raablj  adopts 
ed.  In  all  the  ordinary  occtipa^ 
tions  of  life,  also,  an  early  #dilci0 
tion  confers  habits  of  reflecCiMif 
It  shows  that  honestjis  the  besi 
policy;  and  inspires  a  pndetff  SpH 
rit,  which  is  the  be^t  Biunrdiaa  of 
most  men's  integrity,  it  is  trae, 
that  literature  does  not  always  tafltM 
a  disorderly  spirit ;  but,  to  a  Wtj 
late  period  of  life,,  it  renders  les 
formation  possible,  and  Its  resaU 
valuable ;  and  renders  tlie  first fel« 
lies,  or  even  the  vices,  of  yoiltfa  not 
absolutely  fatal.*' Hence  h  haps 
pens,  that  he  whd  in  Scdtlaod  wa| 
a  very  foolish  young  man,  after* 
wards,  in  another  country,  is  only 
distinguished  by  his  soberneas  ^ad 
successful  industry.  The  celcbratd 
marshal  Keith,  who  Was  under  Iha 
necessity  of  passing  his  life  irt  exlla 
from  Britain  on  account  of  tlia 
accession  of  his  family  to  tlas  r^ 
bellion  of  1715,  and  whd  waaio 
highly  distinguished  as  a  lUUal 
and  gallant  officer  in  tlie  servioeef 
Russia  and  Prussia,  is  saidtofaava 
related    the    following    anecdol*^ 
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^hicfa»  in  a  striking  manner,  illui* 
trates  th^  wandering  temper  of  the 
ScDt9.  He  was  at  one  time  sent  to 
negociate  some  important  affiurfe 
with  a  Turkish  provincial  officer  of 
high  rank,  and  was  received  in  the 
usual  style  of  eastern  solemnity  and 
magnificence,  by  which  business  is 
.always  greatly  embarrassed  and 
rendered  tedious.  To  his  no  small 
surprise,  the.  Turk  inquired  what 
languages  he  could  speak  ;  and  on 
learning  that' he  understood  the 
French,  whicb  the  Turk  also  un« 
derstood,  the  latter  proposed  td 
dismiss  their  interpreters  and  ser-* 
vants,  as  they  would  in  all  proba^^ 
foility  more  easily  adjust  their  busi« 
ness  when  undisturbed  by  the  in<* 
tervention  of  third  parties.  ThiO 
proposal  was  readily  agreed  to. 
The  apartment  was  no  sooner 
cleared,  than,  to  the  utter  asco* 
nishment  of  marshal  Keith,  the 
Turk,  walking  familiarly  up  U> 
him,  addressed  him  in  broad  Scotch^ 
and  asked  him  when  he  was  last  at 
Aberdeen.  "  Weel,  man,-  whan 
was  ye  last  at  Aberdeen  ?*'  On  an 
explanation,  it  was  found  that  this 
Asiatic  chief  was  no  other  than  the 
son  of  a  Scottish  peasant,  who  had 
seen  marshal  Keith  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, and  who,  after  various  wan« 
derings  in  quest  of  fortune,  had 
taken  up  his  residence  in  Turkey. 

'<  And  changed  his  gods  for  theirs^ 
and  so  grew  great.** 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Forsyth 
is  a  good  critic.  The  following  we 
consider  as  a  specimen  of  sound 
criticism. 

**  The  style  of  Dr.  Robertson's 
writings  was  also  calculated  to  gain 
considerable  favour.  All  his  pe- 
riods  are  swellings    and  pelifihcd 


with  the  utmost  cAre^  and  are  liai- 
cnlated  to  please  the  ear  wi^out 
offending  the  taste  by  the  ietro^ 
duction  of  any  foreign  «diom,  or  of 
kijgh-sounding  and  unusual  wStdB 
aM  phrases.  At  the  same  tiiiie» 
his  style  is  very  far  from  b^tng 
destitute  of  redundancy.  It  it 
more  aitful  than  that  of  6iMl6n» 
because  the  art  is  less  appaitati 
but  it  is  evident  that  this  historiaii 
was  at  least  as  aoxioos  abotit  tbt 
structureof  the  sentences  m  which 
his  details  are  enumeiated,  at  about 
the  details  themselves*  He  neitaer 
descends  from  his  digaitry  like  the 
historian  of-  EngUinoi  -  Hume,  or 
assumes  the  toiie4>f  easy  and  nejf^'* 
ligent  tiarrathre*  In  othet  respects^ 
w*  Robertson  neirer  fbr^ets  in  his 
writiDgt  thathe  re  a  diitfchmaiiy  at 
▼entures  to  hazard  «  sentiMieiit,  of 
Which  he  is  not  certain  ihal  all  tlie 
Irorid  will  readily  approve^  He 
was  a  wt*iterof  too  madi  prudei^e* 
to  earn  the  praise  of  great  origin 
nality  of  thought.^'-^jB€a«iie5  (jf 
Scotland^  vol.  i,  p.  868. 

Mr.  Forsyth  is  particularly  at- 
tentive  to  the  subjects  of  mlnes^ 
strata,  and  soil,  and  to  agriculture. 
The  following  general  remark  o& 
Lanarkshire  is  very  curious  and 
striking. 

**  Upon  the  whole  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  this  county,  in 
some  degree,  contradicts  a  general 
rule  relative  to  the  fertility  of  the 
earth*  It  is  generally  understood^ 
that  in  the  <same  latitude  land  is 
always  more  valuable  in  propor- 
tion to  the  comparative  lowness  of 
the  situation;  but,. in  opposition  td 
this  rule,  the  territory  along  tfie 
Clyde  above  the  Mis  seems  to  bto 
superior  to  any  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  couniy ;  not  only  to  these 
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fields  nearly  on  the  same  level  on 
the  ridges  of  the  country,  but  ex- 
ceeding, in  real  intrinsic  fertility, 
the  6ne  low  grounds  which  are 
400  or  500  feet  less  elevated.  The 
meadows  or  valleys  of  the  former, 
by  the  river-side,  are  cropped  and 
left  in  grass  fbr  a  few  years  alter- 
nately, and  without  receiving  any 
manure  continue  to  yield  abundant 
harvests.  The  uplands,  when  pro- 
perly freed  of  weeds,  are  very  pro* 
ductive  with  half  the  manure  which 
is  found  necessary  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  county,  and  the  harvests 
are  generally  earlier.*' 

Mr.  Chalmers,  in  his  Caledonia, 
having  entered  Perthshire,and  come 
through  the  camp  of  Ardoch  to  the 
valley  of  the  Erne,  the  Glacialis 
leme of Chndi&Uy*  was  unavoidably 
led  to  speak  of  the  campaigns  of 
Agricola  in  North  Britain.  Mr. 
Forsyth  does  not,  like  that  most 
extraordinary  military  critic,  Mr. 
George  Chalmers,  bring  Agricola 
into  Scotland  through  the  Solway 
Frith  [called  in  Erse,  Mr.  C.  in- 
forms us,  Taw],  the  Locker  Moss, 
the  rugged  and  woody  heights  and 
glens  of  Selkirk  Forest,  and  Lan- 
arkshire, and  the  intricacies  of  Glen- 
devon.  He  supposes  him,  as  all 
the  world  did  before  Mr.  Chalmers, 
to  have  marched  his  legions  against 
the  Caledonians  along  the  eastern 
coast  of  Scotland.  And  his  fleet,  he 
6uppose8,byhisorders,sailinground 
the  coast  of  England  from  Sandwich, 
attended  his  march  to  the  Forth. 
Thus  far  well.  Mr.  Forsyth  is 
very  much  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  famous  battle  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  the  Caledonians,  under' 


their  leader  Galgacus,  was  fought 
in  the  Stormfrnt^  soipewhere  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Tay  and  the 
Isla,  near  Kinloch  and  "Blairgow- 
rie. In  our  last  volume,  in  a  re- 
view of  Mr.  Chalmers's  Caledonia, 
we  have  given  our  reasons  for 
thinking  that  it  was  fought  in  the 
moor  of  Ardoch.  There  is  nothing 
extravagant  in  the  supposition  that 
the  scene  of  that  great  or  decisive 
battle  was  the  StormonL  That  it 
really  was  the  scene  we  do  not 
think  probable.  Agricola^  in  the 
third  year  of  the  expeditions,  bsd 
wasted,  terrified,  and  bridled  the 
country,  panendiscasiettiSff  as  ftr 
as  the  frith  of  Tay.  After  the  vic- 
tory over  Galgacus,  Agricola  de- 
termined to  push  his  conquests  be- 
yond the  boundary  to  which  be 
had  extended  his  ravages  snd  pow- 
er, the  Tay — vastatis  usque  ad- 
Taum  regionibus — to  the  new  na- 
tions that  he  had  discovered,  but 
not  conquered-*novas  gentes  aoe-* 
ruit.  H e  therefore  advanced^  aner 
the  battle,  into  the  region  beyond 
the  Tay,  that  had  hitherto  limited 
his  conquests  to  that  of  the  penin- 
sula  of  Fife,  lying  between  the 
estuaries  of  the  Forth  and  of  the 
Tay.  Marching  his  army  across 
this  river,  he  passed  onward  to  the 
north-east,  into  the  land  of  the 
Horesti :  which,  it  is  most  natursl 
to  suppose,  comprehended  not  onlj 
Angus  and  MeamSf  but  tbat  cham- 
paign part  of  Perthshire,  which  is 
bounded  on  the  west  and  the  south 
by  the  Tay,  and  on  the  north  by 
the  Grampian  mountains*  WespesK 
familiarly  now  of  the  parishes  of 
Cargyll,  of  Kinloch^  and  Blairgow- 
rie i 


*  Scotonim  cumulos  flevit  Glacialis  leme.- 
•f  Tacit.  Agric.  Cap.  29, 
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rie ;  of  Gowrie,  and  the  Carse  of 
Gowrie ;  of  Argus,  and  of  Mearna  : 
but  those  diBtmctions  were  Dot 
known  in  the  times  of  Agricola  bj 
the  barbarous  inhabitanta ;  and  it 
ihey  had,  tliey  would  not  have 
been  known  to  an  invading  Ro- 
man. Parishes  and  counties  nere 
determined  or  defined  not  altoge- 
ther by  contiguity,  butby  religious 
donations,  feudal  tenures  and  pri- 
vileges, and  other  circumstances  in 
the  history  of  civilized  society. 
Accordingly,  Agricola,  in  a  wild, 
unknown,  and  barbaioiis  country, 
seizes  only  the  great  outlined  of  the 
Forth,  the  Clyde,  the  Tay,  the 
Grampians,  and  the  country,  mark- 
ed hy  natural  boundaries  of  itie 
Horesti.  It  is  roost  natural  to  con- 
ceive that  Agricoia  (from  whose 
notes,  no  doubt,  Tacitus  wrote  a 
brief  account  of  his  campaigns] 
considered  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  region  into  which  he  entered, 
on  crossing  the  Tay,  part  of  Perth- 
shire as  well  as  Angus  and  Mearns, 
as  one  people.  The  Stormont  was 
part  ot  tlic  land  of  the  Horesti. 
But  if  the  battle  with  Galgacus  was 
fought  in  the  land  of  the  Horesti, 
it  could  not  have  been  said  of  Agri- 
cola that  he  marched  his  army  into 
the  territory  of  the  Horesti. 

We  have  remarked  in  Mr.  For- 
syth's enumeration  of  the  principal 
mansions  of  the  nobility  and  gen- 
try of  Perthshire,  the  mention  of 
such  insignificant  and  grotesque 
habitations  as  Drimmie,  the  seat 
of  lord  Kinnaird,  in  the  Carae  of 
Cowrie  ;  and  the  omission  of  such 
elegant  and  finely-situated  resi- 
dences as  the  houae  of  Invermay, 
the  house  of  Abercarney,  Faskal- 
ly,  Errol,  and  Duplin  castle,  the 
seat  of  the  earl  of  Kinnoul.    This 


;iiy  e 

valed  ground,  on  the  side  of  a  dea«  J 
through  which  a  rivulet,  formine  •  I 
cascade,  in  front  of  the  south  sida* 
of  the  house,  Sows  into  the  Erney',1 
and  in  the  midst  of  one    of  the  J 
finest  parks,  pleasure  grounds,  aoji] 
most   extensive    and   best    groiml 
plantations  in  Scotland.       In  thi%fl 
mansion,  also,  is  one  of  the  finessfl 
collection  of  pictures  in  Scotlan^rf 
It  is  not  reckoned  inferior  to  anjg 
in  Scotland,  that  at  the  palace  c 
Hamilton  excepted.  We  notice  alt^A 
in  the  table  of  places  in  FertlishireJ 
most  remarkable    on    account   i 
their  elevation,  or  conspicuous  o 
account  of  their  situation  and  ioc 
portance,  Belmont  castle   (a  neat 
modern  house  the  seat  of  the  IaM>] 
lord  privy  seal  for  Scotland), 
the  junction  of  the  rivers  Tay  a 
Isia ;  certainly  not  distinguished  b 
any  circumstance  either  of  cel^ 
bnty  or  natural  interest.     We  i 
not    find,    in  this  table,    the 
lebraCed  hill  of  Dunsinnane, 
which    was    situated    the    strong'^ 
castle  of  Macbeth,  king  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  plain  of  Strathmore, 
about  six  or  seven  miles  westward 
of  Belmont  castle,    before  it  was 
named  by    the    right   honourable 
Stuart  Mac'enzie,    called  Clink- 
hill.      Yet  Mr.'Forsyth,  having 
described  the  castle  of  Macbeth, 
tells  us,  very  truly,    that    "  from 
the  tup  of  the  hill  of  Dunsinnane 
there  is  an  extensive  view  of  above 
fifty  niilesevery  way,  comprehend- 
ing Fifeshire,  the  hills  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Edinburgh,  Glen  Al- 
mon,  Criefl;  the  hills  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood   of    Blair    Athol,     and 
Brae  Marr.     Strathmore  also,  and 
a  great  part  of  Angus,  are  imme- 
diately under  view.   In  short,  there 
could 
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could  not  be  a  more  comrnanding 
situation.'*  Beauties  of  Scoiiand» 
vol.  tv.  p.  320. 

This  iiill  is  situate  at  the  distance 
of  about  four  miles  from  Sconb, 
where  the  kings  of  Scotland  were 
crowned,  and  six  from  Perth,  the 
anticnt  capita)  of  Scotland. 

Before  we  take  our  leave  of  Mr. 


Forsyth,  we  have  to  ezpreM  par- 
ticular satisfaction  with  the  ac- 
count he  has  given  of  the  great 
and  flourishing  cit^  of  Glasgow, 
the  classes  into  which  he  has  ar- 
ranged the  inhabitantsj  and  the 
characters  of  these,  together  with 
the  circumstances  by  which  ibey 
are  formed. 
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